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THE IVORY GATE.^ 

By WALTKK BESANT. 

PROLOGUE. 

WHO I« EDMUND GRAY? 

Mil Edward Dertng, in a ran* iniuiwHl ot w^ork, i 8et*nw heiit upon transforming addition into 
occ-u])iod liiinsftlf wotli looking iiipi liis bank | multiplication, so amazing arc the results. Tl^ 
book. Those humble [lersons whom the (Jitv, | name wdiicli Mr During read was Edmund tfray. 
estimating the inornl and spiritual worth «)f j The amount placed in the same line *>ppOsite" 
a man by his income, calls ‘small,’ freipiently i to that name was £720. Therefore, he had ' 
and anxiously examine tlicir bank books, add I draw'u a cheipui to the order of *Edinund Gray . 
up the columns, and c.lu'ck the entries. Mr for the sum of £720. ***^ 

During, who was not a small man, but a big Now, a an may be in very great practicS 

man, or rather, fi’oin the (Jity ]K)inl of view', a indeed ; but if, like -Mr Deriiig, lie knows the 
biggish man, very seldom looked at his bank detoils of every ease tliat is brought ftito tlie 

b(K)k ; first liecause, like other solicitors in large' Tl.use, he would eerlainly reinemliqi* drawing a^j 

jiractice, he had clerks and accoiiiilaiits to do | cliecpie for £720, and the reason wliy it was 
that kind of wmrk foi’ him : next because, like drawn, and the ])erson for whom it w'as dj’aw'ii, 

many solicitui's, while In: managed the affairs of I especially if the cheipie was only three w'eeks old. ' 

other iieojde with unceasing w'atclifulness, lie was | Se.veii hundred and twenty iiouuds ! It is a sum 

apt to neglect his own allairs. Happily, when one j in return for wdiich many and very substantial 

; has an income, of some thonMands, private affairs services must be rendei-ed. 

from time to time force themseh'fs ujxm their ‘Edmund Gray!’ lu* murmured. ‘ Strange t* 
owner in the most agre.eable manner possible. I cannot rememlKir the name of Edmund Gray. 
They obtrude tbemae.lves upon him. Tliey insist Who is Edmund Gray? Why did I give him 
upon being noticed. Tliey compel him to look 1 £720?’ 

after them respectfully ; to remove them from the j The strange fact lhai he should forget so large 
. dullness of the bank, and to make tliem comfort- i a suiii amused liirii at first. Beside him lay 
; able in investments. book which w^as his private Diary. He opened 

; Mr Deriiig opened the book, therefore, having it and looked back for three months. He couW , 
!for tile moment notlilng else to do, looked at find no mention anywliere of Edmund Gray, 
^the balance, W'as satisfied witli its ap^iearance, To repeiit : be knew all the details of every case 
^nd Ix^gan working backwards, that is to say, that came into the House : he signed all ^he 
hipwards, to read the entries. Presently, he came cheques : his memory was as tenacious and as 
fto one at which he stopped, holding his fore- aearching as the cjist wind in April; yet this 
; flnger'on the name, , ^ mathir of Edmund Gray and* life clieque for 

It was on tlie right-liand side, the side which £720 he could not ri'cail to his mi^id by any 

(to small Jiien is so terrifyLig, because it ^ays effort. 

does its liest to anniliilat^ the casli balanc^tnd There is a certain stag* in brain fatigue when 
; 1892 in the United fetatea of AmeriU by Harper.^ Brothora 
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one cannot ronioinber names ; it is Ike sure and 
cerkiin eymptom of overwork : the wise ‘man 
recognises the symptom as a merciful warning 
, and obeys it. Mr Dering knew this symptom. 
‘ 1 must take a Jioliday, lie said. ‘ At sixty- 
sevtm, one caimot afford to lu'glect the le.’ust 
loss of memory. Edmund Gray ! To loi*get 
Edmund Gray — and £720 ! 1 must run down 
to the sea-side for a fortnight’s rest.’ 

lie shut up tin*. Imiik book and ti-u'd to go bae.k 
to his work. But this name i*am(* l>ack to him. 
‘Edmund Gray/ be jiiurmured -‘Edmund Gray. 
Who on earth is tliis Edmund Gray? Wliy did 
he get a cheque for ,i;72() ? ’ 

The thing ceasid to amuse him : it began to 
irritate him : in two niiiiutes it began to torturer 
him : he leaned back in his chair : he driimnu'd 
witli hiy fingeivs on tlie table : lie took up the 
* book* and looked at the entry again. He got uji 
and walki'd almiit the room -a long lean figure 
jn a tight frock-coat. To walk about the room 
ant^ to swing your arms often stimulate.s the 
memory. In this case, however, no good effect 
followed. The nomvi^ Edmund Gray remained 
a name find nothing more -the shadow of a 
name. Mr Dering rapped 'the table with hi.s 
paper knife, fis if to conjure up that shadow. 
Futile Superstition ! No shadow appeared. But 
how coulu the shadow of a name — an unknown 
name— ctirry off 720 golden sovereigns ? 

‘I. /eel as if I am going mad,’ he murmured. 
‘Smm hundred and twenty poidids paid by 
myself in a single lump, only three weeLs ago, 
ferttUJ Riiuember nothing about it I 1 have no 
•client iLimed Edmund Gray. The money must 
therefore have lieen paid by me for some client 
to this .uiikmwii juu-son. Yet it was ])aid In* 
my cheque, and I don’t remember it. Strange ! 
/I never forgot such a tiling before.’ 

Tliere was an office bell on tbe table. He 
touched it, A clerk — jm eldmiy clerk — fin 
ancient clerk — obeyed the cfill. He, was tlie clerk 
^who sat in the room outsiihi Mr Dering’s ofiice : 
■Hhe ch^rk who wrote the che([ucs for the chief 
to sign, brought hack the Ictti-rs when tlu'y Icid 
, been copied, directiul the letters for the posl., 
received visitors, and jiasscd in cards : in fai't, 
the private secretary, shige-mfiuager — we fill WfinL 
a stage-manager in every profession — or confiden- 
tial clerk. As befits a man of re.'^pnnsihility, he 
‘‘was dreJised all in black, his oUice coat jaung 
as sliiny as ji mirror on the arms and on the 
shoulders : by long luibit it hung in eertaiii folds 
or curves wliicli never unbent: his face was 
quite shaven and shorn : all that Ava.s left of hi.s 
. white hair was cut short; hi.<? tyes ive.re keen 
,«aud iwen foxy : his lips were thin : his gener;il 
expression was one of watclifnlnes.s : when he 
. Ypatched his master it was with tbe attention of 
a servant : when lie watched anybody else it was 
as one who watches a logue, and would outwit 
him, if he rojdcl, a^-^is own roguery. In cer- 
tain commercial walks of the lower kind, vvhevi*. 
honour and morality consist in the success of 
attempts to cheat wich other, this kind of expres* 
fiion is not uncommon. Whether Ids expression 
was good qv bad, he wfis an excellent clerk : he 
was always at lus post at nine in the moniing : 
he never left the oiiice before seven, and, because 
Mr Dering was a whale for work, lie sometimes 
stayed without a grumble pntii eight )‘or even 


nine. Man and hoy* Checkley had been in the 
office of Dering & Son for fifty-five years, entering 
as an errand-boy ai, twelve.' 

‘Checkley,’ said his master. ‘Lo<)k at this 
bank book, (.'redit side. Fourth jcntry. Have 
you got it ? * 

‘ Eilmuud Grfiy, £720/ the clerk Yead» 

‘Yes. What is llwit cheque for? ‘Who is 
Edmund Gray V 

The clerk looked surprised. ‘I don’t know/ 
he said. ^ 

‘ Why did I jiay that money ? ’ 

^ The clerk sli(^»lc his head. 

‘Did you haik at the book when you laid it 
on the table ?’ 

The clerk nodded. 

‘Well — what did you think of it?’ 

‘I didn’t think of it at all. It wasn’t one of 
the che(pie.s you told me to draw about that time 
ago. If I had thought, J sliouki have .siqqM)Sed 
it was your privah* Inisiuess.’ 

‘ 1 was not awai’e, Olieekley, tliat I have any 
])rivate affairs that you do not know.’ 

‘Well — but you might have.’ 

‘ ’ITue. ] might have. .1 nsf. so. As I liaven’t — 
who, I a.'<k you again — who is thi.s Edmund Gray?’ 

‘ 1 don’t know.’ 

‘Have you ever heard of any Edmund Gray?’ 

‘Never to my ki)owh*(lge.’ 

‘This is the first time yf)U have heard that 
name?’ The huvyiir ju'isisfetl, 

‘ The very first time.’ 

‘Consider. Is there any Edmund Gray in con- 
nection with any of my clients ?’ 

‘ Not to my knowledge.’ 

'‘Not to your knowledge. Has any Edmund 
Gray ever Ikhui employed about the office ?’ 

‘ No — certainly not’ 

‘ \Vc have ivc(*ntly been painted and pajiered 
and whitewashed and new carjxjti'd at great 
expense and inconvenience. Did Edmund Gray 
’ conduct any of those operations ?’ 

! ‘No/ 

‘Has the name of Edmund Gray ever been 
iiK'ntioned in any letters that havi; eonie here?’ 

It was notorious in the office that Checkley 
read all the letters that came, and tliat he never 
forgot the eoiitenls of any. if you named any 
letter he would at oiiei; ti:ll yon what was Avritten 
ill it cAUMi if it wei’c twmity years old. 

‘ I have iie.ver even heard tlie name of Edmund 
Gray in any letter or in any conni'ction what- 
ever,’ the clerk ivplied firmly. 

‘ I put all these questions, Checkley, because 
I was priitty certain myself from the beginning ; 
but 1 waiiti'd to make myself quite certain. I 
thought it might be a trick of failing memory. 
Noav, look at the name carefully ’—the clerk 
screwed uj) his eyes tightly in order to get a 
g<HKl grip of the name. ‘You see I have given 
him a clieque for £720, only three Aveeks /igo. 
I am not the kind of man to give UAvay £720 for 
nothing. Yet I have actually forgotten the 
Avhole business.’ 

Certainly he did not look the kind of man 
to forget such a simple thing as the giving away 
of £720. Quite the contrary. His grave face, 
his iron-gray hair, his firm lips, his keen steady 
eyes, apart from the metluxlieal regularity with* 
Avhich his papers were arrmiged before him, all 
proclaimed that he Avas very far from being 
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%at kind of man. Very.miudi tlie reverwe, 
indml. 

‘ Vou dciii’t mean to ‘Hiiy, si]*,’ Clieckley began, 
with a clAiige in his face from watchfulness 
to terror—^ yovi can’t mean ’ ; 

‘ I mean this, Clieckley. I know of no Edmund 
Gray ; and^unless the Imnk lias made a mistake, 
there has h(;en committed — a -what do they call 
it in the law-courts V 

Tile clerk held the hank hook in his hand, 
staring at his master nith open eyes. ‘What'f’ 
he repeated. ‘What do they call it? Good 
Lord ! They call it forg(iry~~and Jjr £720 ! And 
on yon, of all people in the world ! And in 
this office! In our oHice ! our ofiice ! What a 
dreadful thing, to he sure! Gli, what a dreadful 
thing to l.a[)])eu ! In our ullice - here ! ’ The 
clerk secfined unaljle to exjiress his astonishment. 

‘ Kii’st of all, get me the re.turiied t‘he<jues.‘ 

The che<|uea always came hack in the [lOcket 
of tlie bank hook. Checkley wa.s accustomed to 
take them out and to file them in their projier 
place. 

Again, Mr Dering neithei* di*ew his cheques 
nor wrote his letters with his own hand. He 
only signed them. One clerk wrote tli<^ letters ; 
another drew the cheipies by his instruction and 
dictation. 

Checkley went back to liis own room and 
returned with a Inmdlc of returned drafts, lie 
tlum looked in tlu^. safe— a great tinqu'ooi safe — 
that stood open in one euriu*]* uf the room, and 
Look out the current cheque hook. 

‘Here it is,’ he said. ‘Check drawn by you 
ytiurHelf in your own handwriting, and properly 
signeil, oayahhi tfj order — not cros.sed — and duly 
endorsed. —Now you luiderstand wliy I know 
nothing about iL Edmund Gray, Kscpiire, or 
order. Seven liundjvd and twenty pounds. 
Signed Deriiig iSc Son. Your own handwriting 
and your own signature.’ 

‘ liet me look.* Ml* Dering took the paper and 
examined it. His ey(‘S Jiardcned as lie looked. 

‘ You call lliis my handwi'iting, (Mieckley !’ 

‘ I — I — 1 did think it was,’ the clerk sUun- 
mered. ‘Tict me look again. And f think so 
still,’ he ailded more, tiniily. 

‘Then you ’re a Fool. Look again. When did 
I ever sign like, that ? ’ 

Mr Deriiig’s haiidwi-iting was one of those 
which are impossible to be read ky any excejit 
his own clerks, and then only when they know 
what to expect. Thus, when lie drew up instruc- 
tions in lawyer language, he exjiressed the, im- 
portant words by an initial, a medial, or a linal 
consonant, and made, scrat,ehes for all the words 
between ; his clerks, liowevei*, understood liiia 
very we,!!. If lie h;ul written a love letter, or 
a farce, or a ballade, or a story, no oiu‘, either 
clerks or friends, or coiiqiositors would have 
understood anything hut a wmd here and a word 
there. For liis signature, however, that was 
dilferent. It was the signature of the Firm : it 
was a signature a hundred and twenty years old ; 
it was an eigliteeiith -century sigiiatu?*e : bold, 
large, and clear, (n’i;ry letter fully formed ; with 
dots and flourishes, the last letter concluding with 
a fantasia of penmanship belonging to a time 
when men knew how txj write, belonging to the 
decorati\e time of peuiiuuiship. 

‘ Two of the dots arc out of place,’ said Checkley, 


‘and the flourish isn’t quite what it should be. 
But ,tlie clu^iue itself looks like your hand,’ he 
added stoutly. ‘ 1 ought to liave seen that there 
was something wrong al)out thi‘ signature, though 
it isn’t much. I own to tliat. But the WTitiiig 
is like yours, and I would swear to it .still.’ 

‘ It isn’t my handwriting at all, then. Where 
is the counterfoil ?’ 

Checkley turned over the counterfoilR. ‘ What 
is the date?’ he asked. ‘March the 4th? I 
can’t find it. Here are cluiques fur the 3d and 
for the (Jth, hut none at all for the 4tli.’ 

• ‘ Let me look.’ Strange ! There was no 

counterfoil. And the numhers did not agree 
with that on the cheque. 

‘ You haven’t got another cheque hook, have 
you V 

‘ No ; I certainly have not,’ 

Mr Deling .s*it with the clieqiio in his hand,*' 
looking at it. Then lie coinpured it with a blank 
cheque. ‘Why,’ he said, ‘this cheque is drawn 
from an old hook- two years old — one of the* 
books before the hank amalgamated and cluinjfcd 
its title and the form of the cheques — not much 
of a chunge, it is true -hut — how cottld wu he 
such fools, Checkley, as not to see the dillerence?’ j 
‘Then somebody or other must have got hold 
of an old chemie book. Shameful ! lo liave 
cheque hooks lying al>out for evejy common 
rogue, to g() and sl,eal 1 ’ 

Mr l)ering reflected. Then lie looked if^i.and * 
said; ‘Ijooka'gain in the safe. In the left-h^nd 
conqiartnieiit over the drawer, I think you will 
find an old cheque book. It belonged to a 
rate acc(*iuit— a Trust. That* has heel* closed, . 
The hook should he, there.— Ah I Tliere it is. — 

1 wonder now,’ the lawyer went 041 , hoy I came 
to remeiuher that hook ? It is move than two 
ye.ars sinc<* ' last used it or even tlioughrhf it.- 
Another u- k of meiiiory. We forget nothing, 
in fact, nothing at all. Give it to me. Strange, 
that 1 should reiiifunher so slight a thing. Now 
- liere are the i;lie(]ues, you see — colour the same 
— lettering tln^, same — size the sanih — the only** 
dillerence being the style and title of the Com- 
[laiiy. The felhiw must have got hold of an old , 
l)ook left about, us you say, carelessly. Ah I ’ 
His colour changi.'d. ‘ Here ’s tlu; very counterfoil 
we wanted ! Look ! the number corresponda. 
The cheque wa.s actually hikaui from this very 
hook ! a bo(»k in my own .safe ! in this very# 
ollice ! Checkley, what does this mean V 

(Mie.e.kley took the hook from his master with 
a trembling liand, and read feebly the writing 
of the coimh'rfoil, ‘March 4th 1883. Edmund 
Gray, £720.’ 

‘ Jjord knows what it means,’ lie said. ‘ I lieveiv, 
came across such a thing in my life before.’ 

‘ Mo.st extraordinary ! It is two yeai's sinte 
I liave given a thought to the existence of that 
hook. Yet 1 remeinl«.-red it the moment when 
it ))etaiiie useful..^ -Well, Checkley^ wliat have 
you gut to say ? Can’t you speak V • 

‘ Nothing— nothing. Oh Lord, what sliould I 
have to say? If you didn’t draw that cheque 

with your own hand’ 

‘I did not draw that cheque wilji my own 
hand.’ 

‘ Then — then it must* have been drawn by 
soniehudy else’s hand ’ 

‘ Exactly.’ , 
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‘ Perlitips you dictated it.' 

‘Don’t be a fool, Checkley. Keep your'wite 
together, tliough tliia is a new kind ol case for 
yoii. Oriminul law is not exactly in your line. 
Do you think I should dictate my own hand- 
writing as welVas my own wonis V 

‘ No. But I could swear— I could indeed — 
that it is your writing.' 

‘Let us have no more cpiestions and answers. 
It is a forg<jry. It is a forgery. It is not a 
common forgery. It has been committed in my 
own office. Who ran liave done it? Let me 
think - he placed the cheque and the old cheque 
hook before him. ‘Tliis book ha.s been in iny 
safe for two years. I had forgotten its very 
existence. The safe is only used for my private 
papers. I o])en it e.very morning myself at ten 
.o’dock, . 1 slmt it wlien T go up-.stairs to lunch. 
I open it again when I j-etiu n. 1 eluse it when 
I go away. 1 have not departed from this 
.custom for thirty years. 1 could no more sit 
in fliis room with tlie sjife shut - 1 rould no more 
go away with llie .siife open— than I could walk 
the streets in my sliirt slcev(‘s. Tlierefore,, not 
only has” the forgery been commilled hy some, 
one who has had access to my safe, by some one. 
W'ho bas stolen the cluMiue in my very presence 
alnd before my eyes. 'Phis consideration should 
narrow the field.’ lie looki'd at the. e.heqne 
again.# ‘U is* dated ^Mavch the 4tli. The dale 
may mean notliing. But it was,])rese.nled on 
the 5tli, Who came to my room on tin* 4t]i or 
^he days preceding? Go and find out.’ 

OlK’ckley retired and brouglit. back bis journal. 

' ‘ Jhu^saw on tlie 4th ’ He read tlie list of 

callers. , 

‘Thatdoesii^ lielj),’ said ^Ii- Dering. 

‘0»«. tin* 1st, tid, Jkl, and 4lli you had Mr 
.'^rilndel working with you here <‘vej‘y day from 
ten till twelve.’ 

‘]\Ir Arundel. Yes, I -remember. Anybody 
else?’ * 

‘ Nobody ^Ise..’ 

‘Yoii forget yours(B‘, ('heckley,' Mr D(‘ring 
said. ‘You were, as usual, in and out at different 
limes.' 

‘Oil Lord! sir — 1 hope you don’t think’ 

The old clerk stammered, turning jiale. 

‘ I think nothing. 1 want to find out. Go to 
the bank. See the. nianager. Let liira tell you 
^hf be can find out by whom the cheque was 
cashed. If in notes -it must have been in notiis 
— let those notes be instantly sto]>ped. It is not 
crossed, so that we must not cxiicctt anything 
BO simple as the Clearing House. Go at once 
and find out exai-tly what happened.' 

This hajipened at about half-past ten. The 
bauk was no more than five niiiiuW walk. Yet 
if was twelve o’clock when the clerk returned. 

‘Well, what have you found out?’ asked the 
master. 

haV 4 i fcair'^'^t a gi-eat di^al,’ Checkley began 
eagerly. ^Fii*at, I saw the manager, and 1 saw 
the pay clerk. The clieqiie was handed in by 
a commissionairi;. Every bexly trusts a conimis- 
ftionaire. The pay clerk knows your signature, 
and tlioiiglit it was all right. 1 showed the cheque 
to tiki maiu^r: He knows your handwriting, 
and he says he would .4.Vfiar that the cheque was 
drawn by you yolirself. So 1 am not such a 
fool as you think.’ * 


‘ Go on.’ f 

‘The commissionaire told the jiay e.lerk that 
he was ordered to take it all in ten-po'mid notes. 
He took them, put them in his jioiich, and 
walked away. He was a one-arttied man, and 
t(M>k a long time over the job, and didn’t seem 
a bit in a hurry.’ • 

‘ About the notes V 

‘The managi*r will stop them at once. But 
he says that if the tiling was done by an old 
hand, there must be confederates in it, and there 
Avill be trouble. However, the notes are stopped. 
That’s (lone. *Tlieii 1 went on to the commis- 
sionaires’ barracks in the Strand. The. sergeant 
very soon found the man, and I had a talk with 
him. He was emjdoyod hy an old gentleman, 
he says, staying at the Cecil Hotel, Strand. The 
old geiitltMiian sent him to the bank with instruc- 
lious to get tlie, momy in ten-pound noU’s ; and 
vei‘y particular he was with him about not 
losing any of them on tlie way. He didn’t seem 
a hit in a hurry either. Took the notes from 
the man and laid them in a jiocket-hook. It Wiis 
in the. coffee-room, ami half-a-dozen other gentle- 
men were ilieve at the same time. But this 
geniltmian seemed alone.’ 

‘Humplil A pretty cool business, upon my 
word ! No burr}’ uljoiit it. Plenty of time. 
That was because tlu'y knew that the old cliiapie 
hook would not lie found and examined.’ 

‘Why (lid tlu'y write, the clieipie on the 
eoiiTiterfoil ? Wliy did they ])ut the clu'i|Ue hook 
hack again— after they had taken it out ?’ 

‘ I don’t know. The workings of a forger’s 
brain are not within the compass of my experi- 
(‘iices. Goon, (iheckhy.’ 

‘The commissionaire says that, he is certain 
he would know the genilt'inan again.’ 

‘Very good imbued, if we can only find the 
gentleman.’ 

‘ I then went on to the Cecil Hotel and saw the 
head waiter of the coirc'e-room. He reiuemljenid 
tin*. c.oinmissioii!iire. being sent foi' : he saw the 
biinclle of hank-iiotes laought hack from the 
hank, and he reiiie.mhers tie* old gentleman 
very well. Says he. .should certainly know him 
again.’ 

‘Did he describe him V 

‘Tlie.re didn’t seem anything particular h) 
describe, lie was of average li eight, so to spt^ak, 
dressed in grliy trousers and a Ijlack frock-coat, 
and was gra} -huired. Much as if 1 was to 
describe you.’ 

‘Oh! The notes are stop])ed. Yet in three 
weeks tliere has, been ample time to get them 
all changed. Ev(wy note may liave been changed 
into gold in three weeks. An ekhu'ly ge.ntleinan : 
gray hair : average height : that tells us nothing. 
Checkley, the thing has been done hy some one 
Avho had, or still has, ai'(;(?ss to my safe. Perhaps, 
in some way or other, ke}'s ha^■e been ])rociired. 

Ill that cas(‘’ He. stqqie.d ovei' to the safe 

and opem*.d a drawer. ‘ See, Clieckley ; this 
drawer is iintouch(*.d : it is full of jewellery and 
tiling which belonged to my motluir. Nothing 
toiKmed. Il(‘re is a hag of spade guineas again-^ 
notliing taken. What do you say to that? If 
the forger had J)()SS(*8 S(h 1 Keys, he would, fii-st 
of all, clear out the things wliieh he could turn 
into money without any difficulty and very little 
risk. Nothing taken exc(q)t that chc(]_ue, and 
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the cliticiuc hook replaced. •What do you say 
.to that? Eh?' 

^ I don’t know what to B^ly. J ’ni struck stupid. 
I never licatd of such a thing heforci,’ 

‘Nor 1. Wlty, it niiiHt have been done in this 
room, while tlfb safe was o])en, while. I was 
actually prese.nt That is tin*, only .solution 
possible. Again, who has btH-n in this I'ooin V 
‘All the caller.s — I read tlu'ir naiiie.s to you — 
your client^.’ • 

‘They all sit in that chair. They never leave 
that (diair so long as tliey are with me.’ lie 
indicated the chair whii'h sto<xl *at the <“,orner 
of the lawyer’s great table at lii.s left hand. Now 
the sah* was in tin*, far corner, on tlie other 

aide of the room. ‘They could not jiossibly 

Checkley, the only two who could ]io.s.sibly have 
access to that safe in ollice hours an; youi‘Self 
and Mr Arundel.’ 

‘Good heavens! .sir— you can’t b(;lieve — you 

can’t actually think’ 

‘I believe nothing. I told you so before. I 
think nothing. I want the fads.’ 


.JUTE IN T I? AN SIT. 

It is now ljut a few years slu.u't of a century 
since the directors of the Hast India (\nnpauy 
received the fii’st consignment of jute sent to this 
country. The coiisigmiifiit was a .small one- 
in fact it look the .slnqie of a .single hale. The 
manifest alludes to it as ‘the Jute of the native.^,’ 
a de.scriptioii clearly indicative of the Kpecimen 
bale being regarded rather in the light of a 
vegetable curiosity tliaii us a hbre of any com- 
mercial value to western civili.sation. It is matter 
of woiidernieut that the East India Company 
were bo slow in recogiii.sing the true value of the 
jute fibre. They were u.sually but bto kemdy 
alive to the adaptability of Indian native pro- 
ducts to Ih'itish markets. 'Phe policy which 
as.serted-" 

Oiirs is the havvcBt, where the Tndiaiis mow ; 

We ]»loudi the deei», and rea[i where others sow, 

would never have .sanctioned the leaving unex- 
ploite«l .such a .source of wealth. Ihit the lirittle- 
nes.s of the fibre of ‘the jute of the native.s’ was 
long held an iiisuperublo barrier its taking 
any important place among the woven fabrics i>f 
British indii.-try. Vet .sugar, rice, and pepper 
had been imported into this country eiudosed in 
gunny bag.s, woven from jnte, ever since., com- 
mercial relations had been established with India 
and the East 

About the year 1830, however, the ■.•suitability 
of jute fibre for the manufacture of coarse carpet 
and bagging was elTectuully demonstrated, and 
.since that date the jute-liado, lijis increased by 
leaps and bouml.s, until it ha.s attainod its present 
enormous dimensions., As i.s well known, Dundee 
is at once the great jut<;-p()rt and also the prin- 
cipal centre of the manufacture of those nrti- 
cle.s in which jute is the chief constituent It 
can hardly claim, however, to be the pioneer of 
the British jnte industry, as some yeans prior 
to 1833, the year which saw the inception of the 
Dundee industry, a factory for cuar.se carpets of 
jute was ill working at Abingdon. The business 
done^ however, could only have been very tri- 


fling, as it was not until 18:29 that tJie Customs 
authorities assigned a separate heading to jute 
on their list of import.s. The total quantity, 
however, imported in that year only amounted to 
three hundred ainl sixty-four hjuidred weight ! 
Since that date, jute cargoe-s Inive rapidly in- 
creased, until at the pre.‘'ent time the sea-carriage 
of jute finds einployineiil fora very considerable 
section of the vessels of our mercantile marine. 
While our frade in jnte has been in the main 
marked by steady increase, there arc two periods 
its history vhicli interfered, the one bene- 
ficially, the other adversely, with its rale of 
devcdopinent. The (hiniean War caused a dimi- 
nution in the imports of flax into ihiB country, 
and jute was rerjuisitioned to supply some of the 
goods formerly manufactured from the courser 
qualities of flax. The American civil ‘wai* of ■ 
1801 (13 deprived the British jute factories of 
one of their chief markets ; for the exportation of 
cotton from the United Sttite.s having practically ' 
ceased, there was coiiBLMjiiently no demand for 
the coarse bagging wliirli I he Dundee mills had 
long supplied tor euvelojiing the cott^m bales. 
Even this chei k, however, severely ns it was felt 
at the time, was not an mmiixed evil, for it le<l 
to the fcniplo> meiit of jute in new braiiche.s of 
textile industry. 

In discussing the question of the. transit of 
jute, it must be remembered that the sea-wjyage 
forms but a i^nt of the vicissitudes to whicli it 
is subjected while tn rontr from its native fiefda 
to the British factories. 

The jute-plant thrives best upon an ^llindal 
soil and under a hot and moist cdiiuftte. Sndh a 
condition of things is best obtained (m the banks 
of rivers ; and as these inland wa^erwaylj afford 
a ready meai;s of coinniunicalion with the >: 
the land c , .Jgiiousto them i.s usually selected*' 
for the sowing of jute. The seed is sown from 
March to May, and llic harvest is reaped from 
August to October, and is best secured wlien the 
plant is ill flower, a.s the fibre beconie.s bard and r 
brittle if tin* ])lant is allowed to seed, Thefreap- 
ing is accomplished with a sickle or bill hoolc, 
and then follows a ])roc( sm very much resembling 
that of retting in the ])reparation of flax. I'lie 
jute in some cases is carrieil at oma; to a ditch 
or other j’eservuir of water and allowed to soak, 
the soaking process taking on thff average a fort - 1 
night to accomplish satisfactorily. The most 
successful jute raisers adopt the plan of stacking 
the jute before soaking, the fibre resulting from 
' this more tedioius method being, it is stated, of 
a far .supeiior quality to that obtained by carry- 
ing the jnte to the water as soon as it is- cut. 
The fibre i.s easily detached from the stalk, and 
afterward.s sun-dried. It is then packed an^ 
pressed, bought by the traders, and conveyed to 
the coast, where, if the pres-sirig is not satisfac- 
tory, it i.< redone, each bale weighing on the 
average four hundred pounds. Tlie'costof pro- 
duction i.s extreniel\ low, and each acre will 
yield with ordinary care something like thir- 
teen to fourteen hundredweight? Tlie principal 
factor determining the acreage sown with jute 
each season would seem to be the pfice of tlie 
other native pnxiucts that the same* soil ^Vould 
produce during the jn-ec^ding season. Thus, if 
I a planter. saw from th.; market price of rice that 
I he wa.s likely to re&lise a higher remuneration 
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from that cmp than jute, a certain acreage would 
be withdrawn for rice cultivation. 

It is gratifying to British industry to know 
that iiiue-tenths of the jUte exported from India 
comes to British ports. The pi-oportion of ex- 
ported jute carried in British ves-sels is even in 
excess of this fraction, bo that Great Britain and 
her mighty dependency practically enjoy the 
monopoly of the world’s trade in jute and its 
products. 

Among the vessels employed in the sea-carriage 
of jnte are to he found tlin liiiest sailing- vessels J 


and accordingly he put into the liarbour of Galle 
to ‘stiffen’ her by discharging some jute and 
taking on board some stone ballast ^nioke was 
discovered coining from some balers of jute ; and 
although all the tire-cxtingnishiim power of Galle 
was requisitioned to quench the naiiios, all efforts 
were ineffectual, and tlie cargo was totally con- 
Rumed, nothing being left Init the sliell of the 
ves.sel. TJie district judge, who held an exhaustive 
inquiry into the cau.'jt of the disaster, and 
carefully sifted all the procurable evidence, 
expressed his v^erdict in the following terms : ‘1 


afloat, and competition is keen among them as have no donht that the fire was caused by Bpon- 
to the possession of the record for fast jute-carry- | toneous combustion in a higlily inflammable 
ing. Th(‘ epecific gravity of jute even when cargo.’ 

tij3^tly com])res8ed is not very high, and the con- j Many fires on Jute-sliips are traceable, no 

sequence is a jute cargo renders a vessel, in ; doubt, to accidental causes, carelessness, exposure 

•nautical phraseology, ‘lively.’ It is nevertheless I of greasy waste, dtc. But to prove the exact 
a popular cargo with seamen ; and sailing-ve.sscls ] cause to which an outbreak of fire in a jute 

employed in the jute-trade experience, by rciison ' cargo is due is a very dillicult matter indeed, 

'of the time they leave Cahuitta for home, and That Bpontaiieous combustion is a lire-producing 
hohie for India again,. climatic conditions which ‘agent in damp jute there is strong presuiuj)- 
are very favourable when compared with those | live evidence to show ; but exact knowledge 
obtainin,^^ in other trades. The year 1 890 marked j as to the chemical conditions under which this 


the largest importation of jubs direct from India 
into Dundee. No fewer than seventy-seven 
vessels arrived from Gahnitta and (’hittagong. 
Tlieir united tonnage amounted to 151,957, and 
they carried into the 'port of Tay 1,2(10,019 bales 
of ynle. In 1889, eiglity-onn vessels arrived, but 
thpir tonnage was only 149,890 tons, and their 
importations of jute 1,205,730 bales. Thus there 
increase in favour of 1890 of 2001 tons and 
. 54,2^9 Julies. Of the sevcrity*.seven vessels from 
Imfia, thirty-six sailing-ships and twenty-two 
sUuunora weVe from Calcutta; and sixteen sail- 
ing-vessels ana three steamers from ( 'hittagoiig. 
JIHii^^oyage, from Calcutta to Dundee via the 
* Cape of Good Hope i.s a lengtliy one ; yet the 
average pas.sage of tlie fifty-two sailiijg-ships was 
but orio luindred and twenty-five days ! The 
smartest passage was made by the (rowanhuni^ 
••wliich Hcccfiinplished the run in ninety-seven 
days. * The Earl of t^haftfif<bnrij and the Coimttj of 
Hdkirk took two days more ; while the longest 
passage of all extendeil to one hundred and 
ninety days. Of the .steam jute-carriers the 
fastest voyage was made in thirty-four days. 
Statistics tor the year 1891 will doubtless show 
fa materi.al increase in the tonnage of the ve.ssel-s 
and the amount of their cargoe.s, the movement 
in favour of large sailiim-vessels influencing the 
sea-carriage of jute a.s well ns other trades. 

Suchdarge shipments n.s those we have alluded 
to above cannot be carrie»l over sen without 
incurring risk of fire and other damage. The 
energetic action of the dilferent sections of mer- 
ciiants interested in jute has, however, reduced 
these risks very mucli. Fires on jute-ships are 
not nearly so common as tliey were in the early 
st^es of the triers hif. They may happen 
eitlier at the port of loading, any piiint on the 
Voyage, or at the discharging port Occasionally 
an outbreak of fire on hoard a jutc-fl||^p may get 
the upper hand and burn the siiip o®; but such 
complete (ysnster-s arc happily of ver^are occur- 
rence. A catastrophe of this type, how^J’er, over- 
took the IMavrintont fij^teen hundred «nd fifty- 
four tons, while huineward-bound from India in 
December 1889 with a cargo of jute. The master 
Of the vessel feared that his* ship was too light, 


eomhiistion oc(‘iirM is far fi’om liiiality. ^Sllip- 
inaster-s who have long been engaged in the jute- 
trade believe it is res]»oiisible for mo.st of the 
fiie.s on jute-ship.s ; and these are the persons 
possessed of ino.sl practical knowledge on the 
subject. Some little while hack, a meeting \^as 
held at the Jnlernationnl Shipmasters’ Club, 
Calcutta, to discu.s.'s the questions of the stowage 
of jute and files on jute-ships. 'J’lie captains 
who took jiart in llie diRcu.ssion were experienced 
men, well acquainted with the details of tlie sea- 
tran.sit of jute— mo>t of them, in fact, cournlamled 
sailing-ves.sels which were lying at Calcutta await- 
ing jute cargoes. One of the conclusions which 
the meeting was nnanimou.s in expressing was 
that cargoe.s shipjied between the first of August 
and the first of November were more likely to 
show damage than jute sliiiiped after that date. 
‘Cntting.s’ and ‘rejections’ were a more danger- 
ous cargo than ordinary jute. Cuttings arc the 
woody ends of tln^ jnte-piant ; and rejections are 
the lowest class of fibre, which can only be used 
in the manufacture of the coarse.'jt of jute ])T' 0 - 
ducts. As stated above, the jute harvest extends 
from August to October, so that jnte shipped 
during the ^leriod deprecated by the shipmaster 
must be liurricdly liai’vested and ineflectually 
dried. The moisture mn.st of iiece.'s.sity damage 
the bale, a.s in the close hold of a ship free evapo- 
ration cannot take place. Cuttings would natur- 
ally necessitate a nimi! thoroiigli drying than 
jute ; and where due care is not exercised, 
damage and risk of fire are inevitable. The early 
shipments of jnte, too, are often cut too early — 
in fact, the jute is ‘green;’ and with these cargoes 
heating is very likely to ensue. Jute of this 
nature has eveiy fa<dlity afforded it, so to speak, 
of taking fire. In many cases it is carried from 
the harve.st“field to tlie jute presses in uncovered 
boats or ‘ trucks,’ is exposed to occasional heavy 
showers and a scorching sun. In this condition 
it i.s piussed, and the heat, to express the matter 
nautically, ‘banked up’ in it. ’i'hc friction on 
shipboard, accelerated by bad stowage, may supply 
the extra lieat necessary to produce an outbreak 
of fire. 

Jute bales have been known to burst into 
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ttanies v.lien discharged fro A a vessol’s hold ; and 
it lifts been noticed that in such cases the fire 
surged alaiig the fifties, ])roducing great heat, and 
passing ffom one bunch of looser fibres to 
anotlier. Ffirtber, it has been repefttedly re- 
marked that flump jute ‘rolls and crumbles to 
a powder.’ Of course Jute in tliis slate is ex 


of Uie Ganges used its tender shoots as a pot- 
herb ; they wove from its long fibres most textile 
fabrics of domestic use. They even established 
ft foreign trade in gunny cloth and gunny bags. 
But the knowledge of the plant .and its uses was 
for long niiknown to the coniinei-ce of MT'fitern 
Europe. Now, the M-estern hrnneh of the gi’eut 


tremely liable to take fire. A thorough circula- I Imlo- European family of nations uses jute or 
tiou of air throughout the ship seems to be a | jbot as familiarly as ilid llie llinduB of old. It 
consummation to be ainied at by all interested i has become with us a liou.seliold word. The 
in the carriage of Jute j and practical men main- I world grows smaller. The inhabitants of tlie 
tain that this is be.st eireeted by leaving a spac(^l brightest j,ewel in the Bi'itish crown are brought 
* 1 .,. r.t Mt.?i ih.. closer contact with their brethren in Britain 


and not the least factor in linking together 
the eastern and we.'^tein families of the Aryan 
race is the humble plant the ‘jute of the 
natives.’ 
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between the top of the cargo ana the lower edge 
of the beams. In order, however, that the 
damage to jute cargoes may be reduced to a 
minimum, the best method of stowage and venti- 
lation must be settled upon, and tliat ]dan must 
he carried out by all ves.selfl in tlie trade as far 
as tlieir structural qualitie.s will allow. Merebants 
are willing to do their sbui'e by ofFci'ing a bonus 
to vessels carrying out their suggestions ; hut it 
is not until hearty co-openitioii between the jute 
planter or his agents, the shipowner, the sliip- 
inaster, and the mercliant is secure*], tliat the 
dangers inciileiit to the tniirsit of jute will be 
reduced to a luininuim. I Bantf ! 

We Lave briefiy alluded to the demands of I ‘Hullo! had you that time, you blood-sucking 
the United State.s for jnte-paeking. Attenijits i wretch.' 

have been made over amt over again to acclimatise ^ rhKj-iny-iiKj — wn-im-um V 

the juto’plant to America; hut the native jute ‘Missed liiin, by George! Ob dear! Imw hot, 

indu.''try makes little headway, and ibc States i it is !’ 

is still mainly dependent upon Indian-grown | Then silence in the black darkness of •the 
jute. A more dangerous attempt bus been made, ■ officers’ cabin of His Majesty King Geoj'gij llJJs 
liowever, than this to wrest a poiticni of tin*, jute- ! sloo]) of war. The Quem, sailing slowly Anong 
trade from India. Early in the .‘•pring of 1881 1 the paradi.'-e-l ike islands of the AVest Imnes. i 
there were exhilntcd in Uundee some samples of i Then, p/n//-/';o/-7/o/ again, the sluill hum of a 
jute grown in Ugypt. Those qualified to jinlg<t I mosquito, followed by the tiny fi’umpd.s of two 
of the value of these s])eciuien.s e.vju'e.ssed the. more of the virulent insects, one in a, liigh'*^;, the- 
following Verdict : ‘ Reports on <iuulitv are varied, ■ other in a ho' r pitch than the first heard. . /• 

hut, considering it is a first attempt, it is on , ‘Hung ’em. J htdieve a cloud ol tlie little 
the wdiole satisfactory. It jiroves beyond a doubt i demons came on board tliis aftei’iioon from that 
i;pulile of ]H'oducing this material ; j confounded mangrove svvuinj). — Jack I’ * 

No answer. 

‘Jack!’ 

i Still no re]>Iy. 

to compete more sncces.sfully in all markets with ‘Jack ! A’i'hy don’t you speak V * 

the Indian mills,’ ‘I’ll speak to some pnipose directly,’ said 

India’s position as a jute-raising country is, i another voice. ‘AATiy can’t yon let a man 
however, unaltered, her soil, her elimate, and the | sleep V’ 

cheapness of her hiiinaii luhoin, placing her | ‘I’ll let you sleep, if they ’ll let me sleep ; bnl ' 

heyond reach of any rival. The amount of gunny ; I don’t see any fun in lo.ssing about here all nighi 

cloth and bugs which the native mills produce i while you ate snoring.' 
is enormous. Ten million yards of cloth and one | ‘AVell, wliut do you ivant?’ 
hundred million gunny hags are an aslountling i ‘To talk,’ 

quantity; yet the jute pnjdncts of India are ! ‘And 1 want to sleep. —Good-night.’ 

vastly in e.vcess of this amount. Even the old j ‘1 say. don’t be selfish, Jack. Is it near 

gunny bags and the poorest quality of jute fibres morning 

are put to a useful ])ur]»ose, and utilised in the ‘No; we haven’t been down an hour,’ 
manufacture of rough pajier. ‘ 1 say, ihougli, do you smell cooking?’ t 

British industry and Britiali capital have im- | ‘Eh? No. A\^hy?’ 
printed their mark upon the jute industj-ies of : ‘Because 1 feel as if 1 were being stewed. 

India, many of the mills biting practically Briti-sh I ' 

speculations ; and the improvemeiihs in the ruis- ' 
ing of jute, and the mechanisms used in its pre- 
paration and manufaclure, are mainly due to the 
invigorating infu-sion of British enterprise and 
Bcieiitific k.nnvledge. There is something 


that Egypt is cai ^ ^ , 

and for the trade of the di.striet this is a matter j 
of great iiiiportaiice, as having the fibre gr«»wii 
nearer at hand will enable our manufacturers 


very 

striking in the sharing of the jute -trade "of the 
world between England and India. Tlie old 


lb= 


Sttiiskiat word for the plant (jorchorus capsularh 
was ‘jbot.’ The ancient dwellei*B in the valley 


‘Bother! — Good-iiiglit.’ 

‘Pretty sorl of a lucs&niate yon are. I wish 
to goodne^^ the mo.sqiiitoes worried you as they 
do me. — iWy, Jack.’ 

No un$Wer. 

‘Lieutenant John Manton !’ 

‘ Jfioutemmt AA’iUium Burns, the heat down here 
is terrific. 1 am uttfirly wearied out, and so 


alley . [* Copyright reserved! in the United States of America,] 
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sleepy 1 euu hardly move ; but if you .etiy 
auotlier word to me, I ’ll get up and douse you:’ 

‘Will you 1 Do~do — there’s a good fellow! 
Get one of the men to dip a fresh bucket of 
water for you. Oh, joyful news I ’ 

CrauiLch ! 

A dull heavy shock which made the sloop 
quiver, and a long low grinding noise that had 
but one meaning in those seas, and made the two 
young oUicers leap from their cots and begin 
hurrying on a few clothes, as, over a buzz of 
excited cries, orders, and the noise of linrrying 
feet, came the roll of the drum, beating to 
quarters ; while, when tlje young men readied 
the deck, it was to pass the drummer making the 
parchment throb just as he had l(?aped,out from 
bis hammock, and clothed now in the broad pipe- 
playec^ sling, his drum, and nothing else. 

Sea perfectly calm, the land invisible, and the 
ship motionless, the long gentle heavy swell over 
vhich she had been riding, now breaking gently 
against the larboanl bows. Overhead, the great 
soft mellow stars burning ; below and all .'iround, 
apparently lying on the ocean, a slight mist. 

In a veVy short time every man was in his 
place, the proper otlicers had descemled to sound 
the well, the various crews stood by I'cutly to man 
the boats, and pending orders, and tlie report 
which might life or death, the saving of 

u gallant ship or her sinking beneath their feet, 
^the captain spoke huu’iedly to his odicers, who 
learjied that the first lieutenant who was in 
cl^rge had only left the deck to mak(! his rej>ort, 
the l<?S«d had been cast to find no soundings, and 
the sjouit was Just forging slowly ahead in the 
lightest of breezes when she struck. 

‘Not your fiftilt, Morrison,’ said the captain 
'.quickly* ‘There’s no rock laid ilown in the 
clVirt* any where here, and we must be miles from 
land.’ 

‘ I ’m afraid not, sir. We ’Vc got into some swift 
current, ahd ’ 

‘Hah !’ ex(jainied the cn])lain, as the carpenter 
bamc up. ‘ Well V 

Every head wa.s craned forward, every sense 
strained to catch the report, and a thrill of 
excitement run along the deck as the man said 
in his hoarse, sawdusty voice : ‘ Well ’bout dry, 
sir. She ’s not making a drop.’ 

Against discipline, but a loud cheer more like 
a yell of delight ro.se from the excited crew ; and 
as silence once more reigned, fresh ordeivs were 
given, and all knew that they must wait for 
morning, men forming the biggest watch ever 
known upon tliat deck. 

• ‘Just as all seenuid so calm aiul peaceful, Will,’ 
• said Lieutenant Man ton, u.s the two young men 
stood trying to penetrate the mist which lay 
I thi6kJy off tlie starbuaixl side. 

‘Yes: a queer life, oiir.s,’ said Burns. ‘Think 
we are near the laud V 

‘ Y^s, 1 fancy so : mucli nearer than we suj)- 

‘Think we shall . the ^lip V 

‘ Huh ! ’ ejaculated Majiton, ‘ 1 hope so ; but we 
must be on sharp coral, and Morrison says ue 
went on ncarl-y at high-water. We shall see.’ 

Morning seemed us if it would never come ; 
but when the sun rose at '>ast, and began to dis- 
sipate the mist, they taught sight first of the top 
of a mountain— a gracefully curved and beauti- 


Jully wooded cone, ctft olf slopingly at the top ; 
and by degrees, as tlie mist, passed uway^ from its 
sides, there, in a blue haze shot with green and 
gold, lay precipice, gully, and patch of Wondrous 
verdure, all veined by silvery falls till there lay 
clear in the morning sun tlie brilliantly coloured 
.shores of a lovely tropic island sparsely dotted 
with houses, and here and there one which seemed 
to he the centre of some plantation. 

‘Not tt bud place to setthj dowm in, Jack, if we 
lose the ship.’ 

‘Hang it, man !’ cried his brother-olhcer, flush- 
liig ; ‘don’t talk® so coolly of losing your ship. 
Any one would think you wislied her to go to 
the bottom.’ 

‘ I don’t, lad,’ said the young man, gazing long- 
ingly at the lovely island so near at hand ; ‘ but 
I shouldn’t mind having a month usliore.’ 

CH AFTER H. 

It was about the same hour that Renee Oreville 
throw ba(*k her casement to admit the soft cool 
breeze from off the sea, and as the jalousies 
creaked there was the sliarp rattle of a chain 
somew’here near, and a deep toned bay, sucli as 
could only Inive come from a bloodliound’s 
tliroat. 

‘’Morning, Nep. Good dog, then,’ cried Renee. 

There was a short answeiing bark, the i-attle of 
the chain again, and a canine silence as tlie girl 
gazed over the veranda on tlie w^eallh of tropic 
foliage atid flower in the great garden which 
surrounded the house iiml wliose blossoms were 
.still drenched with the heavy night-dew. 

As she stood tliere, lier little white hands were 
busy putting the tinisliing touebes to her long 
fair liair ; wdiile her bright gray eyes sparkled, 
and a jileasunt look of animation came into her 
sweet Engli.sh face as she ]i.stciied to a sw’eetly 
musical voice in tlie plantation, a hundred yards 
away, singing a W'eii'dly strange ditty, whicli was 
' repeated softly, line by line, in chorus by a score 
or so of voices. So peculiar and catching was 
the melody that the girl’s lips parted, and tjuile 
to herself she too sang the song, wlio.se ratlier 
cliildisli Englisli words had been wedded to the 
wild strain tlmt had in all probability been 
brought over in some slave-ship from the w'est 
coast of x\frica. 

‘An’ Juno lab Tier lubber when a moon shine clear,* 

sang Renee, tlie air and words having been 
familiar to her ear since slie was a tiny child, 
taken by her black nurse down among the slaves 
toiling ill the cane-rows or in the coffee planta- 
tions. 

Then, after a little busy hmnipulation of her 
fair hair : 

‘.losee, deal', do get up.’ 

She looked toward an inner door of her 
dainty room as she spoke ; but tliere was no 
rcjdy. 

‘Oh Josee, you tiresome girl, how can you 
lie sleiqjing on such a lovely morning ! Josee, 
it’s nearly breakfast- time, i^l 2 m won’t like it 
if you are not down,’ 

‘ Whsn a moon shine clear,* 

she sang in her sweet young thrilling voice. 
‘Now for a flower for my hair, and one for dear 
old Dud.’ 
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She went to the window* again, and reached * Well, they iuust build another,’ said the girl 
out to wljere a passion-flower trailed up over slowly and languidly, 
the broad weranda and climbed up the jalousies ‘Josee!’ 


of her owli room, spreading a profusion of its 


*Wlint does it matter? No oiio is drowned, 
blossoms, all brilliant scarlet, with purple mark- and it is something to think about. It is so dull 
ings in the cetitre ; and she was in ibe act of and miserable here.’ 

picking a partly opened bloom, when her lips ‘Why, Josee, dear,’ rried Ihuu-e, throwing her 
parted, and she' uttered a half-suppressed ‘Oh !’ arms about the girl’s neck and kissing her. ‘You 
and stood leaning out, gazing at whei'e, on the are as bad now as you used to be when a child—* ! 
glassy sea, over which f*int wreaths of mist still always cross till you have had your breakfast.’ 
floated, lay His Majesty’s ship, motionless, with ‘ I am not ciuss,’ said the girl, knitting her dark 
her sails now furled. ibrows ; ami a nirioiisly stern look coming over 

‘Here, quick, .losoo,’ she criefl. ‘Come and her handsome face ; ‘ only sick of it all.’ 
see.’ ‘Jose(‘. I’ 

Almost at the same moment there was a step ‘I am, T tell you— sick of it. You despise me; 
in the wide passage beyond the door, and a blnff your fatlier only iolera4«s me out of charity ; I’m 
cheery voice shouted: ‘Hi! girls! Wake up ! ! so contemptible that the very slaves look down 
Here’s a man-o’-war close in. Renee, have you i upon me. I am not a white ; 1 ’rn not «veii ' • 

had the glass ? I hud it last in my room to watch black. 1 wish 1 were dead - 1 wish I were ’ 

the men. See the ship?’ She .•^tojiped short as she saw the teai’s falling 

‘Yes; I’ve been looking at it,’ said lieui'e, fast down Renee’s cheeks, ami in an instant the* 
opening her door. look of languid inditl'ereiice and bitterness gflve 

‘Come and look again, tlien,’ said the blutt- , place to a wiki excitement, 
looking, deeply bronzed man, whose crisp fair; ‘Rciiee, Ron(''e,’ she sobbed, as she Uirew lier- 
hair was cut closely to Ids Avell-sliaped head, in , self on her knees and embraced her, ‘don't— 
direct opposition to the fashion ol the period j don’t cry, dear. You do- 1 know you do— love 
with its perukes and queues. ‘Yuii don't see a me; it is like killing me to see yon cry. What 
king’s ship every tlay, my girl, and it’.s a treat ! a wretch what an ungrateful wretch 1 am !’ 
after all. — ('oine, Josephine.’ ‘Hush, husli, Jetsee, darling,’ Avhis]>erfid Renee, 

There was no answer, but a scullling noise sinking down by her to embnice and ki^.lier < 
suggested that the bearer of this name was dre.ss- fondly, their Wgiit and dark hair interminglyig 
ing hurriedly. Tlien the door closed behind as the leans fell fast. ‘There; 1 will not cry; but 
Roni'e, who was standing directly after at a broad it does hurt me to hear you talk like that. .|^nA» 
window with her father, who was using the glass, it is so unjust.’ • 

‘What liave they come here for, T wonder?’ he ‘Yes : I suppose it is ; but you cannot tell w'liat 
said, as lie held it to his eye. ‘Want water, ami I feel.’ * 

fresh vegetables, T suppose, and Why, Rem-f, ‘1 know wlml you ought to fern,’ saiiT Renik', . 

iny girl,’ he continued excitedly, ‘they’ve run on kissing the ri]>e full lips as the girl clung tS her.. 


the (Jray Corals, and she ’s fast.’ 

‘Run on the rocks, pa^ia !- Not wrecked?’ 

‘Not yet, my dour; but if they don't get her 


‘You know p.'i])a saitl we were to be like sisters,** 
and 1 litivc triid ‘‘o be po dear, always.’ 

‘ViN, alway^ 'mt 1 cannot lielj) it. *1 don’t 


off before the first breeze rises, hlic’ll never sail know bow it is, but 1 am sick of everything.* 


another knot.— Here, ahoy, there!’ lie roared, 
with his hands to liis mouth. ‘ Negus— Priam — 
where are vou all V 


‘In a liome like tliis, dear I’ saiiP Renee, re- • 
prouclPnlly. 

‘Ve.s, even in a home like this,’ said the girl, 


A tall muscular negro came huriyiug round with the sombre look once more clouding lier 


from the garden and looked. 

‘(let three men and tlie gig directly.’ 


handsome face. ‘I am weary of the flowers; 
their scent sickens me. 1 liate the fi'iiit ; it all 


’»S massah,’ cried the black, and he went off at a seems to cloy. J hate 


‘doing out to the sliip, papa?’ said the girl. 


‘ Yes, child ; to see whether I’ve forgotten all jianion’s of soft oli\'e. 


‘Don't sfiy you hate us, Josee, dearest,' cried# 
Renee, laying lier ]>eacliy cheek against her com- 


my old training.’ 

‘ I '11 see to your breakfast,’ cried Renee. 

‘No; I’m going now;’ and kissing the girl 
hastily, he descended to the cool open hall, caught 
■'p a straw hat, and hurried out. 


Ten minutes later, as Renee stood at the talk so'?’ 


‘Hate you?’ cried the girl with a passionate 
soh. ‘ Nothing could make me hale you.’ 
‘Nothing ?’ 

‘Nothing, Renee, dear ; I hate myself.’ 

MJh Josee,’ whispered Renee, ‘how' cun you 


window, joined now by a very dark, creamy- ‘Recause 1 am half one of a despised race.’ 
coiaplexiimed gii’l, whose eyes and wavy Imir ‘ It is not true,’ said Renee with spirit. ‘ You 
told plainly of the blood iiitermingded in lier cannot even say that of your dead mother. Papa 
veins, they could see the water flashing as the has often toid me that she was *a beautifiil 
light gig in which Renee’s father was seated sped quadroon lady, whom his friend loved ; while 
over tlie glassy sea, propelled by tlie muscular you’ 


arms of four stout black rowers, who jiulled with 
a I’egular nmn-o’-war stroke. 

‘(3h Josee,’ cried Ibrnce, with the tears in her 
eyes ; ‘ isn’t it dreadful V 
‘Dreadful?’ said the dark girl dreamily. 

‘Yes: that beautiful ship fast on the rocks. 
Papa thinks it will be a wreck.’ 


‘ 1 am one who envies the poor black woineu 
who are your fulhei’’K slaves.’ ^ ^ 

‘You do not, for you are my dearest sister, 
and you shall not speak^lilce this. Rut, Josee,’ 
cried Renee suddenly, ‘ wliy dp you go and talk 
so inucli to old Aujit^'Miramis as you do V 
The girl started as if she had been stung. 
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but recQverii)}? herself, she cried with forced 
gaiety : ‘ Because she has always been kiud to 
me, 1 suppose.’ 

*She has not, dear ; she has always sneered at 
yon, I know.’ . 

‘ Oh, thou, because they say she is a witch, T 
suppose. I want to know what is to come to 
pass, lieiwie. I want iny future told.’ 

CHAPTER III. 

The boat soon reached llie side of the sloop, and, 
after a challenge, its owner was allowed to climb 
on deck, where he was met by Manton. 

‘You wish to see the captain?’ said the latter, 
in answer to the visitor’s demand. ‘Better send 
a message, sir. He is hardly likely to attend to 
' 'yon now.’ 

‘ I want no attention, sir,’ said the vi.sitor 
authoritatively. ‘ 1 am an old siiiloi*. I saw from 
'my windows the condition your ship is in. Tell , 
yoiir commanding ollic.er tliat Captain Greville, 
11. N., has come to oiler his aHiilstaiicc to lighten 
tlie vesseb It is your only chance. Tell him he 
can liave fifty or a hundred men.’ 

Tlie young ollicer’s manner changed, and he 
saluted the speaker, hurried oil, and returned to 
ask their visitor to come on the (puirter-deck, 
where Captain *Lauce was standing with the first 
lieuV’Aant, su])eriateiidirig the change of po.sition 
of ^lie guns so as to careen the ship. • 

‘Glad to .see you, Captain Greville/ he said, 
•fejlLUng out his hand. ‘\ery good of you to come | 
.and die^) ; hut 1 think we sliall be oil' soon with 
the ioss of a little false keel. There is no leak.’ 

‘ You are •counting on the tide,’ said (kiptain 
Greville' sharply. ‘It is a vain hope, sir. We 
iinly have a rise here of a couple of feet, and you 
'fniLst have taken the ground at liigli-wnter. 
There is a terrific current out yonder, and it 
hroiight»,you in.’ 

Captain Lance gave an impatient stamp. 

• ‘Nothing ‘else for it, sir. I should lower 
every boat at onc.e and land my guns and sliot 
first.’ 

‘ And not wait to see wliat the next tide will 
do?’ 

‘ 1 have been here twenty years,’ said (Japtaiii 
Greville, ‘ as a planter, and 1 know the weutlier 
(^attliis time of year. The sea is like a lake now. 
In an hour it may he so tliat no boat can live. 
The rocks upon wliicli you have run your ship 
are like knives. Take my word for it, tliere is 
not a moment to lose.’ 

* 1 do take your vvoi-d for it, sir,’ said Captain 
Lance. ‘ We will lighten her at once.’ 

‘And I will get together four boats and about 
arhundred men to heli).’ 

‘But they are not used to handling heavy 
stores.’ 

♦Well, sir/ said Captain Greville, .smiling, ‘we 
consider our sugar-caski^ ^ and rum-puncheons 
pretty heavy art; ^ to .uOVe. At uiiyrate they 
can relieve your lads of the rowing. ] have 
lianlly a man who cannot row like one of a long- 
boat’s crew^ I will go back at once, and 1 need j 
hardly say that my house is at your disposal. 1 j 
am only a planter now,,^J)ut am rejoiced to serve 
under the old colours once more. For the 
pi*esent, good-day.’ 

‘1 ^y, Jack,’ W’hispered Cieutenant Burns to 


liis friend, ‘always Sur luck. Hi.s house at our 
disposal, and we must work like niggers here.’ 

‘And wdth niggers tliere,’ said' Manton. 
‘ Come, lad. We have got to save the 41np.’ 


THE MYSTERIES OF THE 
MULASTHANUM. 

Nothing interests the ,^ordinary human mind 
more than mystery. Only bnaithe the word 
‘ my.steriou8,’ and the attention is at once riveted^ 
the curiosity awakeneil. 'J'lie mystery whicli 
enshrouds the Hindu temple, with its jealously 
guarded shrine and seeret rites, fascinates the 
traveller, lie may stand at the open doors and 
]»eer into its murky, wiiidowless depths, but he 
may not set foot across the threshold. Dire 
would be the consequences if he did, for the 
English Government protects the liglits of its 
Hindu subjects. There is very little to be seen, 
after all, in that peep, ’i'lie air is thick with the 
smoke of burning camphor and incense, to say 
nothing of the du,st of ages. No cleansing broom 
ever touches wall or roof ; no towel evei* removes 
tlm layers of dust from coiaiice or carving. No 
light, excc'pt that which penetrates from the open 
dour, iiluniimites the hall. The lamps only serve 
to dazzle tlie eye ; their lays scarcely leaeh the 
black image in whose honour they burn. And 
there is a clo.se unwholesome smell emanating 
from tlie mysteiiou.s chamber wliifdi is not in- 
viting, Nothing i.s to l>e gathered of tlie secret 
doings witliin the walls of the Mnla.sthaniun by 
that wondering gaze. The tiavoller turns to the 
idliM’s loaliiig about tlie courts of the temple. 

‘What is inside tliere V he asks. 

‘'J'he Swami,’ answers the phlegmatic Hindu. 

‘What is done there?’ 

‘Nothing. The Swami sleep.s.’ 

That is all the information the most inmiisitivo 
of travellers will gather, question and ask us he 
may. 

Yet, silent as the Asiatic is iqioii the ceremonies 
of Ins temple, he cannot keep his secret. llei*e 
and lliere disclo.suroa arc made through litigation 
and ])rosecutious. A fraudulent trustee, a claim 
to certain religious rights, a disorderly religious 
proce.s.siun foPowed by riots and breaclics of the 
peace, hi'ing the temple affairs under tlie searching 
eye of the law ; ami the mysteries of the M ulas- 
tiiamim are unfolded. They are not very intricate, 
nor arc they creditable to the lioiiour and morality 
of the temple adhereiils. 

Before touching, hov'evfU', on the rites and 
ceremonies, it will he us well to describe the 
building. The Hindu temple, of any size or 
pretension is a complex institution. It is a 
group of huiltlings enclosed within one or more 
walks. Jt possesses certain privileges, granted by 
native rulers in days gone by, and still respected 
by tlie present Government. It enjoys what may 
almost be termed a royal revenue horn homses, 
hinds, and offeiings ; and it possesses hoai’ds of 
treasure in jewels, gold and silver vessels, and 
j coins. The property is in the liamis of trustees, 
who are elected or who claim an liereditary right 
to the oflice. These have power over an enormous 
Wealth, Honesty is not the strong characteristic 
of the OrienUd. Under unscrupulous trustees, 
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viil liable jewels have disappeared, or been replaced 
witli "las«. Pots of silver and gold coins have 
been retiifid with copper. Rich lands have been 
let at a noijiinal rent to their relatives ; and 
offerings intepiled for the tem])le liavc been 
appropriated personally. Occasionally, a trustee 
is jirosecnted for his dialionest practices ; but it 
is not often that he is punished. There is so 
much hard swearing in iiis favour that he suc- 
cossfully evades the li^v. He is also aided in- 
directly by the indifference of the worsliippc'r ; 
the latter gives, not to benefit ^he temple, bu^ 
to benefit himself. His sins pass witli his money 
to the Brahman receiver, ami his object is fully 
accomplished in the mere act of giving ; it matters 
little, to him how the trustee applies tlie gift. 

The erection of the Hindu temple is the work 
of a slow .system of evolution. . Some, lioly man 
perhaps dies on the spot, or he has an ecstatic 
vision of the god in one of the im^arnatioiis. Tin* 
place is invested with sanctity, and an linage set 
up to the deity. The landowinir straightway 
builds a small shelter over it, to propitiabi the 
god ill his favour. The ground roiiinl the edifice 
is next enclosed within a fence. By-and-by the 
shed is removed, and something more pretentious 
and lasting erected. Tlie Dewaii or iirime min- 
ister of the province makes a pilgrimage to tin*, 
abrine, and leaves a rich offering in the hands of 
the Brahmans who have instituted themselves 
as I’ei.-eivers, trustees, and ministrants. More j)il- 
grim.'^ come • offerings in kind as well as in jewels 
und inoiiey ]iour in, and new buildings are erected, 
('lourts, balls, galleries, a tank, pillared jdatforms, 
walls, gateways, and towers, slowly grow around 
the shrine — the eentro-point of tlie edifice. Other ' 
shrines of affiliated deities may group themselves | 
near the original, but tin; Mulastliaiiiim is always 
the same. It bolds the image of tlie deity to ' 
whom the temple is dedicat(;d, and it is the sceiic 
of daily ceremonies. At all risks, it must he 
jealously guarded agaiiist tlie intrusion of any 
but the Twice-born. When C.llivc took the temi)le 
of Srieiingham -tlie lai-gest in Southern Imlia, 
and a powei’ful stronghold in those days -two 
thousand fieree Rajputs stood before the door 
of the Mulastbaiium, declaring that the Euro- 

? enns should only pass in over their deu<l bodie.s. 

'heir superstitions we.re respected, and (Hive left 
the fanatics in iindi.^urbed possession. Tn pre- 
serving the integrity of the sacred shrine the 
Hindu has something more to consider than his 
religious scruples. The restitution of the divine or 
inaiitric essence is a very expensive and intricate 
process, reipiiring large sums of money for its 
diffei'cnt rites. At Vellore there is a liaiidsome 
„emple which was desecrated yeai*s ago by the 
Mohammedans. They killed a 'cow in the Mulus- 
thanum. The building now stands empty and 
unoccupi *d ; and tlie European may go into outer 
and inner court as lie pleases. The M ula.sthanum 
is a small hall, richly decorated with carving. It | 
contains notliing but a stone dais, on the face of i 
which is a tortoise in outline. The image rested 1 
formerly on tlie tortoise. TJiere is a small guttler | 
round tlie idatforni, which conducted the sacred 
water — used for the ablutions of the idol — into 
a reservoir ouJside. Pilgrims drank of thi.s water 
eagerly, in belief of its niiiMcnlous powers of heal- 
ing and purification. The temple would probably 
be ^sed again by Hindu worshippers, if money | 


wer6 forthcoming sufficient to restore the divine 
essence. 

'J'he idol is not usually made of wood or stone. 
It is moulded in an amalgam of five metals : 
gold, silver, hi'ass, copper, and lead. In size it is 
smaller than the liuman figure. It is not called a 
‘ Swami ’ until the maiitric essence* lias been infused 
into it by the proper ceremonii^s. 'Hiese are per- 
formed by the Bi*aliinans, who claim the power 
of placing the essence in any object, animate or 
inanimate, that they choose. Sometimes the oljcct 
is a man, the c] lief trustee or ‘ Moktesoor.’ lie is 
then said to he divine, and is called ‘Swnnii and, 
moreover, is worshipped as god. Tlie daily ritual 
which concerns only the idol takes place inside 
the shrine at intervals during the <lay. No wor- 
slii])per.s arc present except tliose who are taking 
])art in the function. Tlie image is tended in'* 
every minute particular, as though it were a living 
liuman being. Nothing is omitted. It is washed 
with water from the sacred tank ; it is dressed 
and fed. It is siip]iosed to take pleasure in the 
company of the dancing girls ; it sleeps and 
wakes, and finally is put to bed. #)uring its 
toilet, hymns of praise are sung, lumps are 
lighted, camphor and incense burnt, and the 
tomtom is freq’iently introduced. Part of the 
revenue of the teinjile pays for all this, and 
a great many Brahman.s find their oceujintion 
ami their livuig in it. * . «• 

The ritual* of tlie festivals is much morefim- 
])osing. Tlie image is covered with jdates of 
gold ami loaded with jewels. It is carriftd ^ 
proc<.*.s.sion upon a huge, car, siiniiounfed .with 
a throne of silver. It may now appear h'efore 
Ihe eyes of all, and it makes a*.slow {uul mag- 
nificent journey round the outer ooiuls of the ■ 
temjile — wliicli are open to all castes — and tlirou^^li ’ 
the town. Offerings in kind und in money’ and 
jewels are re< ‘ * ‘d. -'I'lie dancing girls are to he 
seen, their cli.iiiiis enhanced by rich •silk and 
gold ; they are the daughters and wives of the 
god, and the children of the devif Tlie valiidi 
of tliOr ehurnis goes to swell the offertory eon- 
siderahly. ^ 

Jhit chief of all in the big festival is the 
Mokte.soor -iiow the Swami — in whose body is 
liiddeii the divim* essence. His eveiy uctifui, 
liowever lustful, is Indy. He cannot sin, for 
hi* is god ; he, too, moves slowly along, am# 
the masses ja'ostrnti* themselves before him. For 
several days a1 a tiim* In* personates the deity, 
and his harvest is great. During this period 
he assume.s what he considers a god-like de- 
meaijonr. His iiiovemeiits are slow and leth-. 
argic ; lie affects to take no notice whatever of 
imlividiials; he receives the adoration and M'or- 
ship offered to him with lofty indifference ; h^is 
tended like the idol, ami does nothing for himself. 
It would be beiieatli his dignity as a god to stir 
a finger to help himself. He is iisuiJly cai-riud on 
a palaiKjuin raised on heai“er.s’ shoulders ; aitl.l if 
he walks, a richly embroidered canopy is held 
over his liead by young Brahmans, who liave 
qualified themselves for the hdnour by the rigid 
performanee of rite,fci. « •* 

The nnestion naturally arises, -How far do these 
people believe in them^^lves? Wlia’t faith have 
they in their religioi as it is-now practised? An 
educated man who has had some intercourse with 
EuTOpeans will not scruple to deny his belief in 
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the and in the outward and costly fonwali- 

ties utteudant on their worship, if he is speaking 
with a European. Hu will talk of idols as symbols ; 
and he will try to represent his religion according 
as it is written in his philosopliical books, and not 
as it is practised. He will quietly ignore the immo- 
ralities of the dancing girls, and the license 
allowed to the ‘ guru ’ when lie is travelling amongst 
his disciples ; or, if obliged to admit that tliese 
evils exist, he will speak of tlieiii as incrustations 
not materially allecting doctrine itself. He will 
seem by his conversation ripe for reformation and 
almost ready for conversion. But he bus two sides 
to Ids character. lie is one man abroad, and 
another in the bosom of bis family. As a native 
paper puts it, lie roars like a lion at a public 
meeting ; but in the ])reseiico of bis women-folk 
«Ct home he is the meekest of meek little jackals. | 
Amongst the worshippers, it is the women wiio i 
hold so tenaciously to the superstitions of tlndr 
Religion. It is by their decree that the men 
uttefid these festivals ; it is at their suggestion ' 
that the gifts are made ; it is with their consent i 
that the meu obtain religious license for <l(‘ed.s not j 
in accordance with Uhriatiau morality — deeds not ; 
mentioned in their own sacred books. The pow- 
erful attractions otlered to tlie weake.st siile of 
human natures togetlier with the play upon his 
fearful superstitious mind, hold the lieuLlieii 
oworslpj^per closely to his creed. 

lor tlie Brahman, his very eJtistence re-sts ' 
ou Ids rtdigion. It is his support, Ids liveliho(»d; j 
ifcieisjds grand source of wealth. 'J'lie princely ' 
yevenucSf.uf the Leinples are more than suflicient ■ 
to ensure a jealous preservation of tlie Mnlas- 
tlianums uiuB tjieir mysteries by the favoured 
, Twice-born, wluitever may be tlieir convictions. 


THE lllONCLAI) BUSHBANt JEBK 

« 

Australia has fundslied many startling tales of 
the careers iSi muiierous criminals who have at 
various times carried on the profe.ssioii of ‘ biisli- 
, ranging but none of moi'e intense interest 
than that of the notorious ‘Kelly gang.’ Tbi.s 
quartet of desperadoes for a considerable length 
of time set live law, government, and police of 
Jjsew South Wales and Victoria at complete defi- 
ance, A reward of eight thousand poiuid.s wa.s 
offered without avail fur tlieir aiiprelieiision ; and 
des])ite the incessant efibrts of the ]>olice of Die 
two colonies, the. four youtlis who conijiosed ‘the 
^ang’ evaded pimisbment for two years, and cost 
these two govennuents in all the enormous sum 
of one hundred and fifteen thousand pouiul.s ! 

Ned Kelly, ‘tlic last of the busliranger.s,’ was 
born at Wallan-Walluu in IHot. At an early age 
be took to criminal courses, uii<l was a known 
horife-stealer from his youth. Jlis brother Han 
was^ born in aiui »/us a tliorougli sjiecinieii 
of a juvenile scoundrel. Steve Hart (born in 
1860) was likewise a professional liorsc-tliief, Joe 
Byrne was lorn in 1857, and al'so in bis young 
days commenced his evil ways. 

These four composed the band ; and in 1878, 
when they first became notoi'iou.s, the leader, 
Ned Kelly, was only in his twenty-fourth yearj 


and the others were^Iuds, two of them still in 
their teens. The origin of the outbreak was as 
follows : In April 1878 a police-officer named 
Fitzpatrick wm sent to arrest DaiicKelly at Ids 
motlier’s bouse at (Ireta. While iu the house, a 
■scuttle took place, and Ned Kelly shot Fitzpatrick 
in the wrist. Mrs Kelly and several others were 
convicted of abetting the outrage ; but Ned and 
Han took to the busli, aii^ nothing was heard of 
them for several months. In October, a party 
%f police, umVr the command of Sergeant 
Kennedy, set out to scour the Wombat Banges, 
where they bad information the Kellys were 
biding. The parly camped out the first night ; 
and next morning Kouiiedy, accom])anied by 
another olliccr named Scanlun, went off to search 
the hills. ’I'lie other two oflicers remained in 
camp. About tw’o o’clock, the two men were 
suddenly saluted with a command to ‘tlirow 
their bands up.’ On looking round, they dis- 
covered four lilies aimed al them. One of the 
])olice, McIntyre, being unarmed, at once obeyed. 
His companion drew bis revolver and made for 
a tree for slielter ; but before he could gc.t behind 
it, he w’as bhot dead. The murdei'ei'S tln n came 
forward, and McIntyre recognised tliem as the 
two Kellys witli Hart and Byrne. Securing all 
the arms iu the cam]), tlie outlaws at once made 
])reparaii«)ns for the recejition of tlie other oflicrrs. 
McIntyre was placed in a conspicuous i.ituation, 
while the bushrangers rcmaineil out of .siglit. 
Soon afterwards, Kennedy and Scanlaii rode up. 
McIntyre called out, as ordered : ‘Sei’geant, 3 ’ou 
had bettei- .surreudei-, as we liave been ca])lured.' 
Ned Kelly at the same time cried ‘Hand-s up.’ 
Ora 8 i)ing the situation in u moment, the oHicera 
.s]>rang from tlieir hoises. Scanlan was sliot 
(lead ere be readied tlie ground. Kennedy got 
safely down, and got belli ud his horse, opening 
lire upon bis ussnilauts, Tlie lioi-se, however, 
bolted, and nisliiiig ])ast McIntyre, he jumped 
into the saddle and galloped off. Kennedy was 
now left alone to fight the four outlaws. No 
one know.s what really then occurred, or how 
long the pcdir.e-oHicer continued the unequal 
struggle. But la^ had to succumb at last ; and 
bi.s bodv was afterwards found a (piarter of a 
mile awa}', riddled with bullets. 

McIntyre meantime rode off as fast as bis liorse 
could carry liim. He got safely to Mansfield, 
and gave the alarm. As mny be imngined, the 
news of the Rain/uinary outbieak created intense 
con.sternaiion tlirougliont the c(donieft. A reward 
of one tliousaiiu pounds was offered for the 
capture of the gang, and every ixissible means 
adojited for their sj>eedy apprehension. 

About noon on the IStb of Hecember a man 
named Fitzgerald, em^doyed ou a station near the 
small township of Euruu, was accosted by an 
individual who had the appearance of an ordi- 
nary buhliiaau. On fiuding out that the manager, 
Mr Macauley, was from home, lie beckoned three 
others out of the bush ; and the party at once 
jiroceeded to the homestead. Mrs l^itzgerald, 
who was ill charge, demanded who they wei-e 
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and what they wanted. One of the party at once 
said: ‘f urn’ Ned Kelly, and we want food for 
ourvelves, and onr horses.’ Fitzgerald then came 
in, and w'as met with the aame demand, emplui- 
eised by *tlie production of a revolver. Sliortly 
afterwards, t*lie station hands began to drop in 
to dinner. I'fvery one as lie arrive<l was seized, 
and all shut up together in a detiiched storehouse. 
About live o’clock Mr Macauley, tlie manager, 
arrived, lie was at once covered by the revolvers 
of tlie outla\v.s and or(ftired to ‘bail up.’ Re.siftt- 
nnce being useless, he at once surrendered. The 
next arrival was a travelling ^lercliant with m 
wagon of clothing and other articles, lie was 
also ‘bailed U])’ and locked up with the 
rest. 

Enroll was a small town about thive. miles from 
the station. It had then about three hundred 
inhabitants, and is on the main line of railway 
from Melbourne to Syilney. Next morning the 
outlaw.s openly declared their intimtion of rob- 
bing the bank at Enroa. Rour men reiurning to 
town were also captured that day, and a<lded 
to the already numerous company of ju-isoners. 
The ni‘xt step of the gang was to de.'.troy tele- 
grapliic communication, and they proceeded to 
eiit ilown the posts and wii'e.s of the line, which 
was carried along the railway close to the farm- 
buildings. While engaged at this work, a party 
«)f four railway ‘gangers’ came up. They also 
were shut up in the .storehouse, which then con- 
tained some twenty men ! At half past three, 
Ned and D.iii Kelly, uccoinpiinied by Steve Hart, 
setoll'fitr the town. They had taken advantage 
of tlm hawker’.s stock of clothing to rig them- 
selves out in a highly respectable style. The two 
Kellys each drove a light cart, and Hart thmIc 
behind on horseback. Joe Byrne wa.s left in sole 
charge of the prisoners. He was heavily armed, 
and ke])t a (dose watch to see that no oiu* got 
olf to give the alarm. While thus oc.cnpied, a 
train came up and .stopped opposite the station. 
The breakdown in the telegraph was noticed, and 
a repairer got oil' to make matters right. He 
came uj) to the homestead for a.s.sistance, when 
Byi’iie at once ‘dn!W a head’ on him, .searched 
him for arms, and locked him up with the 
others ! 

Meantime, the other three desjwradoes had 
reached Euroa. Netl K(dly dnov up his curt 
at the bank door on the main sireet, while his 
brother and Hart went to the back. It l)eing 
after ]jonr.s, it was a short time ere the door 
W'as opimed ; hut on Kelly’s declaring he had a 
cluMpie ol Mr jMacuuley’s to cash, he was admitted. 
Instead of a cheque, Ned presented a revolver 
at the a‘>ti>nished clerk, who ut once succumbed. 
Hart at the same time entered from the back 
and secured all tlu^ firearms on the premi.se.s. 
Kelly ne.vt enteri'd the ro(jm of the manager, Mr 
Scott, and he also sun-endei’ed at dlsci-etion. 
Tieaving him under Hart’s care, Nt^d ransacked 
the bank, obtaining some three to four liuiulred 
pounds in cash. The ac(U)nntant was tlnni ordered 
to open the safe, from which Ktdly took fifteen 
hundred pounds in notes, three hundred pouiuls 
in gold, ninety pounds in .silver, and some thirty 
ounces of gold-dust 

Their obiect having been uccomplisbed, it was 
now time for the gang to depart. However, to 
prevent an alarm being prematurely raised, it 


W'tts necessary to take all the inmates of the -bank 
along with them. This was a formidable task, 
the household coirsistiiig of Mr and Mrs Scott, 
her mother, seven chihlren, two maid-servants, 
and two clerks. This being more than the two 
wagons eoiild accommodate, Mr Scott’s buggy was 
got out. Into it Mrs Si'.ott and the children were 
packed, the former driving. The others W'ere 
divided between the two cai’ts, and the procession 
drove off. Steve Hart rode along.side and kept 
a watchful eye on the prisoneis. 

On their arrival at the station the men were 
put in the storeliouse with the other.s, the women 
and children being allowed the run of the place. 
Having divided their spoil, the four outlaws 
partook of a hearty meal and at last rode off. 
Mr Scott hurried back to Euroa. He got there 
about midnight, ami found the iiibabiUnts still 
in bli.ssful ignorance of the robbery in* tbeL 
midst. 

Again, despite the elfoj-ts of the j'olice, the gang 
got clear oil'. ’’J'he reward was increased to foift* 
thousand poundH, but without avail. * 

About two monllis ela])Sed ere the gang w'as 
again beanl of. On the lltb of FeW'Uary 1879 
the bank at Jcuilderie wa.s ‘stuck up’ and robbed. 
The police-station is a short way outside the 
town. At midnight on the Dili the two otticers 
in charge were aioused by some one calling that 
there wuis a great row in the ‘town and their 
]>re8ence demanded at once. On opening thoi 
door, the ttvu cmistahlc's wore seized by ^oiir 
armed men, whom they immediately recognised j 
to be the notorioli.s ‘kelly gang.’ Thej^ wre 
disarmed and ignominioiisly locked U]|^ in^ tbeijf 
own watcli-lioii.se. Next morning, Sunday J they 
found out that one of the wives was in 

the habit of going into towui and preparing the. 
little church for service. Knowing her nun-* 
appeiiramte might occasion inquiries being mafle, 
Joe Byrne m ide hj-r accompany him to town, 
jieiTorm hei ■ uial duties, and ixdurn •with him. 
At eleven o’clock next foienoon the four set out 
for th(^ town, the two Kellys on foifl: and in police 
uniforms, Hurt and Byrne on hoisebaek. They 
tir.st went to the Uviinl. which they had 

j'osolved .should foi*ni their base of operations! 
They walked boldly in, proclaimed who they 
uen^, and taking advantage of the. confusion 
caused by their appearance, at once secured pos- , 
se.ssion of the premises. ’I'he landlord, servanti, 
and all others in the house were inarcJied into 
one room and locked in. .loe Byrne then pro- 
ceeded to the hank. This office was in the charge 
of thm; gentlemen — Mr Jarleton, the manager; 
Mr Biding, the accountant; and Mr Mackin, the 
clerk. Iilr Biding wa.s the only one of the three 
in the ofiice, and on Byrne entering, was at once 
ordered to ‘bail up !’ Ned and Bynie^-iiminaged 
the office and got .some seven hundred poundal*' 
in all. Not satisfied with this, they compelled j 
the manager to open the .safe, w;liere fouiteen l 
hundred and fifty pounds more were obtffiried. 
About six oV.lock the outlaws departed, Bvrne . 
leading a pnekhorso with the pi under. They 
safely crossed the Murray Klver, and got buck 
mnnolestpd to their retreat in tlu; mountuiiis 
of Victoru. 

The utmost con8tern|,tion now reigned through- 
out the two colonies. Th^ Governments along 
with the banks jucreused the reward for the 
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capture of the brigands to the sum of eight 
thousand pounds. One of their principal ‘ agents ’ 
was a young fellow named Aaron Snerritt, ‘and 
overtures were now made to him to induce him 
to put the police on the right truck. Aaron was 
shy at first ; but after a time he agreed to do 
wliut he couhl." Many believed he was only 
‘humbugging’ the police ; but tlie sequel proved 
he was iii earnest. Being a sweetheart of a sister 
of Joe Byrne’s, he was supposed to be wtdl 
acquainted with the gang’s movements. Old 
Mrs Byrue resided in a solitary dwelling among 
the hills. Here, sooner or later, .Sherritt deidareil 
the bushrangers would come ; and it was deter- 
mined to watch the place night and day. A 
strong party of police umler Superintendent Hare 
took up n position amongst the rocks above Mrs 
Byrne’s house. Croat care was taken to avoi<l 
jUie iliinger of tlieir presence being known, and 
for many weeks the ottlcers lay there, enduring 
severe discomforts and hardships. 'I’he nights 
were intensely cold ; but a fire could not be lit ; 
and ihe only food they liad was bread and tinneil 
meats. Old Mrs Byrne at bust had her su-spicions 
aroused ; Ijer watchful (‘ye diitected the glitter of 
an emj)ty meat-can amongst the rocks ; and 
creeping through the bush, she walked right into 
the camp, which had conse<|uently to be aban- 
doned. 

Aaron Sherritt now cut his connec.tion with 
,the B>yc'ue8 and married another young woman. 
He t(i(jk up house, however, in the same locality. 
A (jennuu named Wicks lived near him ; and 
Ottjthe i!()th of June 1880 Wicks received a visit 
from*‘Jog, Byrne and Dan Kelly. They hand- 
cuffed liim, and made him go with tliem to 
Sherritt’s houRe. On tlieir arrival there he wuq 
orderc-d to call ^Aaiou out on the pretence th«t'' 
• he had' lost his way. The ruse was successful,.,, 
and Sherritt o])ened the door. Joe Byrne thc?i 
stepped forward aiftl fired at liiiii. TTc retrij^'d 
within doom's ; hut Byrne sprang forward, (iyid 
firing a soccnid time, Slierritt fell dead on the 
lloor. It waic on Saturday night that Sherritt 
was shot ; and early on the Sunday iiioriiing u 
railway repairer named Reardon, at Glcnrowan, 
•was awakened by Ned Kelly and Steve HurV 
and ordwed to dress himself immediately. H^ 
obeyed, and was then made to sumuKui severftt 
others of the men ; and the wluJe were made 
to get their tools and march down the Hue. 
When they arrived at a part where the tl&ck 
ran along the top of a higli embankment, tliey 
wore orclered to tear up tluj rails ! Knowing 
that as soon as the murder of Sherritt became 
known, a strong force of ])olice would be de- 
Vjputched to llie sceme of the outrage, they bud 
resolved to sacrifice the lives of the whole party ! 
No^ regular trains ran on Sunday, and the special 
wouhl, they expecU^d, cume along at full speed, 
and be thrown oyer the embankment without 
a moment’s warning. The workmen protested 
agaicst being' employed in such devilish work; 

^ but no lieed w^g of their entreaties. 

Under pain of instant death and with loaded 
pistols at their heads, they were compelled to 
obey, and the rails were lifted. 

All the W(5i*kmen were marched off to the Gku- 
rowan Uotel (a small wooden building), and there 
kept under strict surveifiauce, Dan Kelly and 
Byrne now appeared on the scene, Jmving gal- 


loped across country from Beechworth, after 
their murderous worfc there. The four now per- 
ambulated the little hamlet ; the ii^ihabitants 
were all ordered up to the hotel, where in all 
there were sixty-three people iuclfiding the 
police-officer of the village. > Meanfiine, news of 
Slierritt’s niiuder had reached the autlioritiee, 
and, as the outlaws anticipated, a special train 
was despatched for Beechuorth witli a large 
force of police and trackers. This train reached 
Glenrowau about eleventat night, having been 
delayed on the road. It was not intended to 
^top there ; but when about a mile from the 
station, a dangeV signal was seen in front. On 
drawing iq*, this proved to b(* the schoolmaster 
of the place with a candle and a scarlet scarf in 
front of it. He luul managed to elude tlie vigi- 
lance of the bu.^^h rangers, and at once liuri’ied 
down the line, just in time to stop the Iraitu 
This was the first news the police had of the 
gang’s pi‘e.sence ar\«lenrow^u. 


AVithin the liotel therei^ivas inti'iise excitement 
when the sound of the aj>pi‘oaching tjuin was 
heard. The gang prepared to sally forth to 
witness the success of their villainous, project, 
and in the confusion the imprisoned (umstable 
iiuiiiaged to escape. He at once ran down to the 
station when lie heard the train stop. On his 
AVay he met Mr Hare and tlu^ police hurrying up 
to the hotel. All was in total darkness wla-m 
they got in siglit. J he ollicers cautiously ap- 
prixiched, and vvlien Superintendent Hare was 
about sixteen yards from the house, a sli(/t was 
fired from the veranda. The bullet hit Mr Haro 
in the left hand, rendei ing it mseless. , Other shots 
followed, and the police emugetic^fllly replied. 
Once, above the din, the voice of Ked Kelly was 
-iheanl .shouting: ‘Fire away, you heggar-s ; you 
calh do us no harm !’ Hi.s meaning was unknown 
at tlie time, but was explained altei wards. Up 
to tliis time the police were liiiawaic of any 
persons being witliin the buildings beside.s the 
outhiw.s. But now, when the bullets were crash- 
ing tlirougli the frail walls, tliey l^egaii to take 
effect on the prison(‘r.s. Several persons were 
wounded, and the .shrieks of the women and 
^^lildrm were added to the uproar. The biish- 
^•aijgeis, finding the fire of their ussailants getting 
heavier, now left the veranda and retreated inside. 
]\Iore police'*now arrived from Bcnalla and Wan- 
garatta. A heijvy volley was fired into the hotel, 
and this- -as was kt^own afterwards— proved fatal 
to Joe Byrne, ^lio was shot in the groin, and 
di(M in agony. The police kept up a careful 
watch throughout the night, to prevent any of 
the gang e.scaping under cover of darkness. Just 
o-s ilawn was breaking a irefllii sensation aio.se. A 
tall figure emerged frdffi’the gloom and stalked 
shiwly and calnilv inlciSEbe thick of the police. 
The latter, not knowing who the new-comer was, 
paused, and when within easy distance, the man 
opened fire upon tlunn with his revolver. Now 
began a combat almost indescribable in its chur- 
15 .ine policemen surrounded tlieir solitary 
emptied tlieir firearms at him fi’om a 
fiN^yards’ distance. He was ’■repeatedly hit, and 
seen to stagger, but with a derisive laugh, he c('n- 
tinued to return their fire. For half an hour the 
unequal fight went on- one man with a revolver 
against nine with rifles ! At length one of the 
ollicers changed his tactics, and stepping close up 
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to luTii, fil’titi two shots into his legs. Then at of the ‘Kelly gang’ tmcl other records of crime 
last the man fell ; but eveif when brought to in the- Australian colonies are referred to Superin- 
tlio ground.lio continued the tiglit. A rush was tendeht Hare’s book, The Last of the Bushrangers^ 
theiMiuide apou him, and he was disarmed. recently published in London. 

This proved to be Ned Kelly, the chief of the 

tranu; and the secret of his boldness was now 

discovered. His head, chewt, back, and sides RAILWAY'S IN THE FUTURE. 

were protected by sheets of iron! He wtts though instituted more than fifty 

speodily ^tapped of Ins armour «ud ^ 

to the station, where he was found to be wounded J ’ r , • • p . • ... .. 

in two pliu.es in the leffnrni, two in the right ■" that tins inlant institution 

leg, and also in the right foot. His armour progressed beyond the anticipations oi the 
showed he had been also hit sevej^tecn times by <pnginal iiromoters of the groat trunk linos, 
the police bullets. Year by year .some marked improvement is 

Dan Kelly and Steve Hurt were now left in visible, eitlier in the matter of speed or com- 
the liotel. Most of the towusjieoplo had been and thmigli there is finality in all things, it 

afraid to leave ; hut tliey now luade a rush out, appear that the present generation will 

porfeetly tcrror-strickon and iiiiplorinj. the police railwaytravid- 

not to shoot tliem. After this, an incessant nre r\ c 4^ ».■ r ^ 4 o- 

was kept lip by the police. l''or^ time tl.e out- '‘"K- «"'• 'ravel iiif? 

laws replied, hut about one o’clocf it was noticed t'vo hundred mile.s iii ten limii’S ; they griiiiihled 
they discoutiiiiiod firing, ^he police at thi.s time not at the hard straight-hacked third-class car- 
wei*e at their wits’ end, and telegi*aphed to Mel- riuge ; and the flickeiing light in the roof-lain{)S, 
bourne for a fieldjiiece to he seat up to hatter (dtuuleil with smoke and dirt, ivas borne wdtli an 
the place down 1 'I’his was actually despatched eiiuaiiimity hardly credited at the prestnt day ; 
by train ; but its services were not reijuired. It Xhaii a (piarter of a century the slow 

win ultimately reaolvod to set lire to the hmldiiii.. ,ii,u„„„tary train for lou- distauces is all but 

A .stroiiii lusillade was again directed upon the .i • i . 1 

1 4 \ 4 . .. .. 1 ..f I extinct ; the tlmd-class passenger can now travel 

hotel, to cover the operations, aial a bundle 01 , . ^ , , 

straw was placed against the board.s and act lire >“» l"n-'l'-rd miles in live hours hy any 
to. ’rile llaiue soon Look hold ; and then a cry train 111 a comlortable cushioned carnage f and 
got up that there was ;i wounded man inside who at night, the electric light or gas uniihlcs hyu 
had been unable to leave with the others. All to read with pleasure, and gives the compartment 
this time no sign of the two husliraiigers was bright and cheerful aspect. The third-a^Jisr 
seen or heard, A clcirgyinan, luilhcr rieruey, T>assenger, who was once treated as of m^eoase- 
vol II 11 leered to try to save the wounded man, and whom anything waj considered 

while ho courugoously ontorod u tlio front, ^enough, hs now tho chief coi.Sidernlimi with 

policemen riishe<l 111 at the liack. In a . mi , 1 

secjonds tliey reappc'.arod fiMiii amidst the smoke I'^^iLvay directors. The masses are gi-aduully and 
bearing the nuga between them. They also surely becoming the urbitera pf what.shall.be* 
brought out tlie dead body of .foe Byrue. But and what shall nut be. As fur as conilort and 
beaide.s, tliey luul important news to tell. Tlie speed are coiuai * d, there is little cause sjf corn- 
other two outlaws Dan Kelly and Steve Hart — ■ ]»l;iiiit at the present day ; but the jmhlic are not 
were found lying diaid on the floor. Wliether satisfied with other niattcrs ; they h!lve agitated 
they had been sliot by tlie polie-e, or taken for clie:i])er rates for their merchandise, uiiJ when 
their own lives to avoid cu|)ture, is unknown, that concession is granted, there will he a move 
The flames now rpiic.kly spread, and in a slnnt , fl||; the reduction in passenger fares, 
time file place was burned to the grouiMk The ^The zone systc-in, atlopted with success in 
charred remains of tlie bushrangers were after- Iliwdgiiry, is already advocated for tiial in Ibis 
wards recovered. Each ol them, like tlieir chief, country ; and tliere has even been a scheme pro- 
was incased in armour. Ned Kelly’^suit weighed pounded for free railway travelling ; hut neither i 
ninety-seven pounds, and luul been riuhdy con- of these suggestions could he carrieil out while 
structed out or plouglisliares. railways are in the liands of several companies, 

Thus, at last, the Kelly gang was put HU end to, each working llieir line as it suits them best, 
the lust scene being of a thorouolily Hcnsutional aiul Whetliei' the Board of Trade can force the hands 
unexpected character. Had tlie plan of destroy- of the companies in the matter of reduction in 
iiig the train with the!”pp[ice been successful, it rates and fares, remains to ’be seen; hut there 

B aa tho intention of tlie to ride to Bonalla must he a limit to that interference, or the only 
nd rob the banks there. Cljese plana were cui-e- alternative will be for the State to take over tlie 
ully thought out ; and to avoid interference with railways and work them itself. There i.s a grow- 
heir nefarious woik, a keg of powder and fu.se ing feeling that this will eventually be done, 

! was prepared with which to blow up the Benalla and the only strong argument agiijnst such a 
‘ Bridge, and so cut olt* communication with the scheiiie is, that through want of competition tlitre 
other side of the river. would be a lack of energy and improvement in 

Ned Kelly recovered of his wounds, and wfl|j ||lie service generally tlnit would militate against 
condemned and hanged at Melbourne, His olas’^ie public advantage. If this 'were to he so, 
mother’s last \vords to him were ; ‘ See you die that argument would be sufficient to^ nettle tho 
like a Kelly 1 ’ His bravado, however, deserted question. 

him at the lad, and he showed anything but a The case of the Qermiyi railways being taken 
bold front on the scaffold. over by the State is given as .an instance whem 

Those of 0'.u* readers desiring fuller particulars the public have suffeifed in the matter of general 
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facilities by the change, although it is admitted 
that from a pecuniary point of view the w(jj*king 
has been most satisfactory. Hut the British 
public will hardly take such an example as suf- 
ucient evidence against the advisability of the 
transfer of oiir railways to the State. There is 
a power in this country that can and has ruled 
the Suite, a power that centuries of parliamentary 
government has made aupremc-— ihiblic Opinion. 
In Geniiany, the voice of the people is little 
more than a vvhisjier, and consequently it seldom 
reaches the powers that be ; ami when it doe--, 
there is no lorco at the back of it to give tho<^ 
rulers a hint that it wouM be policy to give it 
some attention. The couaequeiice is that the 
German Government manage their railways with' 
out the criticism of the public or of bodies of 
sbareluddera. 

With us it would bo diflereiit ; and we have 
in the Post-olhce an example of .splendid efficacy 
in sUite luiinagemeiit of a great public, business 
* without the aid of competition. Any neglect or 
bu5 maimgement in that service i.s made the 
subject of a question in the House of Commons, 
where there are ahviiys sufficient members 
present of a pi'ogreasive, turn of mind to add 
their voice in favour of improvement. It ivould 
be the same if our raiUvays were managed by 
the Government. Such a change wouhl result 
in many advaiVtage.s to the public. The wmrking 
cxj>erf8e8 would drop at least twenty-five per 
cent., and the profits, after the Government divi- 
dend on the Kaihvay Consols had been paid, 
tt'onjd go towai’ils reducing rates and fares- The 
. zon^j oi any other system lyhich necessitates the 
railways being under one management could then 
be worked "permanently or on trial. Cheaper 
traveljiiig is sure to come in the future ; but 
with the woi'king expeii.ses so liigh as they now' 
are; railway directors cannot see their w'ay to 
make a change which >vould involve them in 
trouble with the shareholders. 

Like all great changes in this country, whether 
religious, political, or commercial, this one must 
bide its time till the public are l eady for it and 
pronounce in its favour ; and though years may 
elapse before it take.s place, yet the change 
will certainly come about eventually. Railway 
officials from the highest to tlie lowest would 
probably prefer to be servants of the State 
c rather than of a public company ; as Civil 
servants, they would expect to find that pro- 
motion wouhl be by merit, and not by favour, as 
it largely is at the present time ; long hours 
would then be the exception, not the I’ule ; and 
. Sunday duty W'ould be ])aid for, wdiich it is not 
at present, except under certain conditions. All 
servants in the passenger department of our rail- 
wrays are paid at the rate of seven days a iveek, 
so that theoretically they should work every 
Sunday to earn a full wreck’s wage ; but tliis 
arrangement is gradually being rejdaced by a 
rneft^ consitlerate one w hich allow's every servant 
to be off duty tit leaSw'Sfrie Sunday in every tw’o. 
It is an old adage that says, ‘those who live 
longest will see ’most;’ and before the present 
generation of railway men have passed aivay, 
they will have much to be thankful for, as com- 
pared with ‘the conditi^'us of the service which 
obtained in their eaidy clays. 

We have not been in the , habit of copying the 


Americans in railway matters, and it was never 
thought that the ways of American railw'aya 
w'ould suit the British taste, ; but tlurc is j^a- 
dually growing iip a change in this opinion. We 
have trietl the Pullnian curs, and they arc be- 
coming more popular wdth us ; and it is not 
improbable that one company will decide for the 
future to build nil their carriages on that prin- 
ciple. When, years ago, the second clas.s was 
aboli.shed on the Alidland Rtiihvav, it W'as gener- 
ally thought that a mistake w'as 'made, and that 
ill time the old order of classes w'ould have to 
be reverted ta; but we see now’ that other com- 
panies nrc following in the same <lirection, and 
It is even mooted in certain quarters that it is 
the intention of one railway company to do avvay 
W'itli classes altogether. If this is so, it is not at 
all improbable that our railw’ays in the future 
will be w'orked on the same lines as are the 
American railways. This w'ould break down the 
reserve and exclu!<ivene.s.s which i.s peculiar to 
the British traveller, and do much tow'ards 
making liberty, equality, and fraternity some- 
thing more than a theoretical doctrine in this 
aristocratic country. 


CONSTANT. 

1 aiVK yon hack your word .’i^ain ; 

Why Hhonltl I hold it now ? 

Why should I see you try in vaiti 
To keep a plighted vow? 

And so to-iluy 1 say good-hyo 
Without Hijiroiudi or tear, 
Without one 8oh or hitter cry 
To toll that you wore dear. 


And just hccausc uiy love has grown 
No whit more weak or cold, 

I niakc no angry plaint or moan 
Nor speak of days of old ; 

Blit yet I will not Jjavo you say, 

Because 1 give no blame, 

That if you 'ro weak and false to-day, 

That 1 may he the same. 

Not so. Together l)0iind are we, 

Boend hy a golden chain ; 

No words you upeak can set me free, 

Nor ease my bitter pain. 

You need not think the hive that grew 
And strengthened day hy day 

Within my trustful heart for you, 

I now can cast away. 

And if ib chance the woild should be 
Unfeeling or unkind : 

Should tickle fortune turn and flee, 

And leave you far hehiml : 

Slioiild nil your summer friends depart, 

In cold and pioud disiiain : 

My love shall live safe in my heart, 

Slioiild you need it again. 

M. Rook. 
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INElUAllTV AND OLD- ACE J'KNSlOXS. 
NItjcii ia likely to l)c heard ere loiJ,^^ ot‘ .schemes 
now beiii^ matured by leudiiij^' Lritisli statesmen 
f(ir a national .system of Peirsiona for Old A;^(*. 
All inlluential (^ommitteo of both Houses of 
Parliament has tin' subject in hand ; and mean- 
time the l^nxiii^u Ollice has obtained from Her 
AJ.ajesty s representatives in the European capitals 
a seiie.s of valuable Reports n'sjiectin^ as.sisl:ince 
all’oi’dcd or facilities <^iveii l)y foreign tlovern- 
immts to .similar inoveim'iiD. No such a.s.sisl!ince 
is eiven in Atistria-Iluie^ary, the Netherhind.s, 
Norway, .Sw('den, .Spain, or 'rui’key ; but Erance, 
Cerniany, Denmark, Ru.s.sia, and several oth« r 
countries have extensive siheim-s, (u'cher in imme- 
diate [)ro.s[)ect or already in oper.ition. 

In Ccrmany, the law of compulsory insurance 
n^aiin.st oM a^e ami inlirmity — pas.s{*d in June 
1889— complete.^ the ]»ro^n'amiue of legislation 
for improviii {4 tlie, condition of the w«)rkinj^- 
chisae.s which was set forth in the Imperial 
Rescript of the ITtli of November I SHI. IL 
affects a portion of the population numbering 
more than thirteen luillion.s, jfivinj.^ them an 
inalienable legal claim to .snppoii in ca.ses of 
inlirmity and in old age. The iiisunRnce. i.s coin- 
])ulsorv in all indnati-i.al occupations upon persons 
of - both .sexe.s over sixteen yeans of age. Clerks, 
trade employees, ami tradcameu’s ' apprentices 
who do not earn more than one hundred pounds 
P'-r annum also participate ; hut, oddly enoufdi, 
assistants and apprentices in apothecaries’ simps 
are excluded. Exemption from compulsory in- 
surance is grunted to persons who woi*k for food, 
clothes, and lodging only, and receive no pay, 
or who arc only in tempoi’ary employment. 
The pen.sion for old age varies from £ 0 , (J'^. 4d. 
to £'9, Us. per annum, anil ia granted to every 
insured person who has completed tlic .seventietli 
year of his age, irrespective of his ability to earn 
u livelihood, provided that he does not alieady 
draw a pension for infirniity. The latter ranges 
from X'5, 11s. 10 over £'^0, and is given, irre- 
spective of ag % to any person who is permanently 


incapacilaleil from earning his living. The' 
pension can be ndused if the infirmity has b(fen 
brought <m wilfully or in the act of roniinit- 
ting a criiiH'. A per, son is ronsid'U'efl infirm 
if unable to earn more than aI)out ometbird 
of bis usual wage. Habitual drunkards may 
be m.ade to receive their pensions entirely 
in kind. In such cu.ses the pensfion ia paid to 
the parislj authorities, who supply the perison 
concerned with’ his food, ch*llnng, Ovc. In oit^jr 
to establish a <laim to a pension under tlie 
(lerman huv, ronlributioiis, regulab'il hy#lh?' 
amount of earnings, must be paid for^i 
scribed p«‘ri()d. d'be means of paying pensions 
are obtained by fixed contributi(^)s from the 
imp(‘ria1 Treasujy added to regular ])aytuents 
on the part of the employers and tjnp]oy<‘d.* 
Side hy side wit!) tlifs sy.stein there coiitinuea 
in ))peral.ioii ll. law which compels mwiers to 
become members of approveil friendly^societies. 

In France thej-e i,s .still before tlie (diainber of 
Dejmtie. a Rill in which the Cluverunient pro- 
])o.s(*.s an eiiormou.s development of tlie .system 
of jirovidiiig for old nge. After 1818 a great 
number of ]>rojects for the lienclit of the poorer 
workmen wei-e brouglit forward ; tlie ‘light to 
labour and to State a.ssistance ’ having been form- 
ally recognised by the Constitution. Amongst 
the more pruetical of tlie many well-intentioned 
but often hastily-evolved .scliemes was that of 
a ‘Caisse de Retraite pnur la Vieille-S-se,’ wliieli 
was carefully elaborated by tlie Labour Com- 
mittee. Its object was to receive ilie very email 
deposits th;it labouring men were enabled to makii 
- sums too small for the insurance comj»aniea 
to accept, owiijg to tlie cost and inconvenience 
of the largely increased clerical labour which 
the keeping of tliese small accounts would entail. 
The Caisse was no^ originally intended in any 
way to usurp tlie functions of ordinary insurance 
ollicixs. The advantage granted by the State was 
only designed for the benefit of .those who had 
neither the resources, ex^eiience, noE leisure to 
look foi* and find a safe ami rcjnunerative iiivest- 
ineiil of tlioir saving#. The development of this 
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syetein was slow and chequered, owing to limita- contributions were ^to be required. Instead of 
tions introduced from time to time, on account I contributions, they ^ have devised an ingenious 
of an excessive raUi of interest not only attract- j test, which makes it a necessary quulification for 
ing tlie wrong class of depositors, but also involv- 1 a pension that the applicant sball nr/^ have had 
ing the State in serious loss. Deposits may be | recouise to the poordnw or beep convicted of 

made in favour of any person over three years vagrancy <liiring the ten years ppceding the age 

of age ; but in the case of minors the authority ' of sixty. If he has a clean reconl in this respect, 

of tt parent or guardian is necessary. Each , he may, on completing his sixtieth year and on 

deposit give.? the right to an annuily which is showing proof of necessitous circumstances, lay 

immediately fixed ; and there is no obligation to ' claim to a pension of about ten pounds a year, 

continue payments at slated intervals. Deposits The decision rests with *tlie Communal Councils; 
can be made at any time in variable sums. The | and whatever funds are required, in addition to 
depositor must mention the ag(' at which bc^ the money provided by the beer tax, will have 
wishes to enjiiy bis pension ; the age must not : to be found locally. 

be less than (ifty. Aftei' lixing one age for the j In Belgium, the legislature has recently 
pension on one deposit, be may name another J voted, under the Budget for 1891, a creilit 

for the pension on another. B»y three months’ ! of twenty thoiisand francs for giving bonuses 

notice .before the date of the teiiu when the ! of encourngeuient to recognised Mutual-help 
k pension becomcH duo, the payment may be | Societies, in order to facilitate the afliliation of 
deferred with the view of incivasing its ultimate | their members to the State fund for retirement, 
amount ; hut after the age of sixty-five the i Bonsions to old workmen and their widows are 
' pension must he taken, Baviuents are reeeived ' granted by mnst of the Miners’ Belief Societies 
in 'all sums from a franc ujiwards, without frac- throughout Belgium. 

tions of francs. The maximum annuity for one ! Jn Creece, a tax of a hundredth part of a 
person i.s<ififty-eight pounds, and deposits of more | drachma is levied on the net produce of mines, 

than forty pounds cannot be made in one year, in order to form a reserve fund to assist woikmen 

The total value of the ]»ensions granted since | and their families in case of accident, 
the institution of tlio Caisse des Ivctraites ha.s | Tn Italy, the subp'c.t of Stale intervention in 
been £l,0r>6,943 to '251,084 persons; of these : favour of pensions in cases of illness, incapacity 
hitter, 1 (>0,937 ' are still alive, receiving pensions j to work, and old age, line been discussed in both 

i inoulitiug to ,£1,208,907. In a new and more 1 the Italian Cabinet and also in the Clinmbcr, 

eJ^jcnded sclieiiie now under oxam'inution by the j where a project of law with that view has 
Commission dii Travail, the Covcrunient propo.se. i recently been siibniiited by ilie Ministry. It is 
tfo impose a niaxiiuum contribution of a half- ! projiosed that the capital shall be derived from 
penny I r a penny ])er day on each salary, putting | the .sums subscribed by the workuun, increased 
an -equal cliarge on the employer of labour, j jiarily l»y the net profits of the Post'd Seviiigs- 
Tbiriy years lialfpemiy payimuits ])er day i l»auks, by ilie shares of jiredeceased members, 


wouhj produce, at tlie four per cent, now in 


force, a pension of i7, 2s. ; of a penny pel- day, 
*£14, 4s. - It is ])i‘opos(‘d in the Bill before the 


Sic. After twenty years from tlie first subscrip- 
tion, these amounts wonhl be transformed into 
annuities and redivided per bead. 

Clmmber.s that the State slioidd add two thirds j Bussia lias made several attempts to solve the 
of the rfimount deposited by the workmen and ! same problem ; aiul in Switzerland an additional 
their employers. Every person of J^’j-euch | Article to the Constitution was voted last year by 
nationality 'receiving a salary will be as.sumed | the J'e<ieral Ass(!nibly, and subsequently adopted 
to take the henetit of the ])roposed law, unloRs ' hy the people at the Beforcmlum, empowering 
ho make a declaration to the conlrury hefojv the ( kinfedej-ation to legislate on the subj('ct of 
the mayor ; ami without such di’claration every ! compnksory iiisnr.anre against aecidents and ill- 
employer will ho bound to deduct a halfpenny ne.ss ; hut it is not the ])resont intention of the 
at least, or a penny at most, from the daily ■ iM-deral (lovcrnmeut, to include in tlieir proniise.d 
wage he give.s, su])i)iemeiited by a like huiu nf | jiieasure any .scheme of insurance for old ago and 
bis own. If a woiknian lias deposited a sum infirmity. «< 

from twenty-five years — the age at which these | 

payments begin — to fifty-five years of age, then 
at fifty-six years of age, and till the end of bis 
days, he will be in receipt of bis jiension. Jn 
order to encourage the employment of French 
labour, masters who employ foreign workmen 
will have to ]iay a penny per day for each such 
foreigner to a fund wliicli is for the benefit of 
French workmen. 


A novel and highly interesting experiment in 
the eamo direction is now being made in Don- 


THE IVOJIY CATE* 

By WALTBIl IJESANT. 

Prolog u e • ( cun tin ucd ). 

The room was long rather than square, lit by two 
large windows, overlooking the gardens of New 
Sf|iiare, Lincoln’s Inn. The lawyer sat with bis 
back to the fire, protected by a eane-screeu, before 


niihk. Not niaiiy montlis («« tlie ])aiii«li govern- 1 ,, uible. On liis left li.ind, at the corner of 
nicnt propose,.' ^ put ."hew tax uiion hificr beer. | ; „„ ],is right 

io this the Kadnals renlied that, if the poor , i i ^ ^ iw ii 


man’s beer wa.s to be taxed, the poor man ought 
in some wpy to get the advantage; and for this 
purpose they propose<l an ohl-age jutiisiou schenie. 
The (jovernment persis^al in their beer lax, but 
took over the pension sclieme, and imuh' it even 
mow Uadical, inasmuch as under their jilan no 


hand, betweim the two windows, was a small table 
with a cou]>le of drawers in it. And in the corner, 
to the left of any one writing at the small tnble, 
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and OP tlie right hanrl of tlie Ijiwyer, wtis the open Young Arundel bowed. 

safe already mentioned. There were two doors, ^Observe, then, that the forgo<l cheque belongs 
one communicating with the cleik’s mom, the to a cheque hook wliich has been lying, forg(»tteu 
other openjjig directly on tlie stairs. U’lie latter by me, in this safe for two years. Here is the 

was locked on khe inside. hook. Turn to tlie last counterfoil. Hero is the 

‘ Call Mr Arundel,’ said the chief. cheque, the forged clieipte, wliieh corresponds. 

While Checkiey was gone, he walked to the Yon see?’ 
window and observed that any one sitting at the ‘ PerlecLly. The hook has been in the safe for 
table could, by merel,y reaciiiug out, take any- two years. It has been taken out liy some one 
thing from the safe and put it back again unob- — pre.snmubly the forger— 1 lie cheque Ims been 
served, if he himself hajipenod to he occupied forged : the counterfoil Idled up : and the hook 
or looking another way. His grave face became replaced. Wh}' was all this trouble taken ( If 
dark. He returned lo his owm iphair, and sat *1,110 man liad got the (dieiiue, why did he fillup 

thinking, while his face grew darker and his 1 he counterfoil ? Wliy <1 id he return the book 1 

eyes harder, until Mr Arundel appeared. 1 beg your pardon.’ 

Athelstan jkrundel was at this time a reeently ‘ V^our questions are pertinent. I come lo the 
admitted member of the respectable but too next point. The .safi- is never opened hut by 
iminerons family of solicitors. He was between nivself. It is njien so long as lam in tlm i‘oom 
two and three and twetity years of age, a tall and and at no other time.’ • 

liandsome young fellow, of a good manly type. ‘Certainly. 1 know that.’ 

Ho was an ox-articled <‘lerk of the House, and ‘Very well. The man who took out the 

had just been appointed a Managing ( ’lerK until cheiiiie book, forged the cheque, and replaced the 
something conhl he found hu’ him. 'I'he Arnmlels book, must have done it in my very presence.’ 
were* a (hty family of some impoitance : perhaps ‘Oh! Could not some one — somehow — have 

something in a City Firm might pre.sently be : got a key ?’ • 

achieved by the unite(l inlliience of family and | ‘ I thought of that. Tt is possible. Hut (be 

iiioiioy. Meantime, here lie was, at work, earning a ' drawers are full f>l‘ vnlimbles, jewellery— curios 
salary ami gaining experience. Checkh'y- - for his ; — ull kinds of things which could ('asily be 
part, who was as jealous (d liis master as only an | turned into money. And they were not toiiehed. 
old servant, 'T a young mistress, has the right to i Now, had the safe been opened by a key, these 
be— hud ijuagiued symptoms or indications of a things would cerlaiiily have vuTiished.’ * . 
growing preference or favour hovaids this young ‘ So it wouUrseem.’ • 

genthmian oil tli(‘ part of Mr Heriiig. Certainly, ‘’fhese are tin. main facts, Mr Arundei. Ch ! 

he had Mr Arundel in his own oifice a good deal, one more. We have found tlie mes.sengei' ^ lift 

and gave him work of a moat eoniidential char- ca.slied the clnupie. I’erliaps there are ^ne, or 

acter. Besides, Mr Hering was Executor and two other points of more or les.s ^importance. 
Trustee, for young AniiKlel's mother, iiinl he had There is only one more point 1 *vjsh to bring 
been an old friciiil and .scliool-lcllow of hi.*^ father, before yon. Of course— J niake no cliaiiL^e— 1 
and had known the young man and his two.sister.s insiniijile muie Hut this must iie remembered — ^ 
from infancy. there are only two ]->(*rHons who have hud aecesa 

‘ Mr Aruiidtd,’ the lawyer began. At his own to this safe in 'cli a manner as to make it 

house, he addrcs.sed his ward by liis Chri.stiaii possible for the;' to Udee anything out*uf it — 

name : in the oHice, as managing clerk, he prefixed I (Hieckh'v’ 

the courtesy title. ‘An extremely disagreeable ‘ No— no— no,’ cried the old man. 

tiling has happened here. Notliing .short of a for- ‘And you youi-sell. At the time of tlie rob- 

gery. — Don't iiiti;rj'U])t me, if you please’ — for the bery, you were woiking at that table with the 
young man looked as if he w'a.'^ about to practise, .safe open and within j'each of your left hand, 
his interjeetioiis. — ‘ It is a most surprising thing, i This i.s a fact, mind- one of the facl.s of the case 
I admit. Von needn’t .say so, however. That —not a charge.’ 

wa.stes time.. A Forgery. On the .''>t.li of this ‘ What C cried the young man, his cheek 
month, three weeks ago, a clieipie, a]M);u'ently in allaine — ‘yon moan’ — — t 


my handwriting, and with my signature, s<t skil- | 
fully exccuiial as to deceive even Cheekley and ' 


‘ I mean n<>thing — nothing at all. T want you 
-and Checkiey— who alone have used this room, 


the Manage]’ of the Hank, wa.s prcBeiited iit iiiy not counting callers n ho sat in that chair — to 
bank and duly cashed. ’J’he aiiuunit is — large j know the facts.’ 

and the sum was paid acro.ss the counter i ‘The facts— yo.s— of course- the facts. AVell’ 
in te.n*in>mul mdes, which are now sto]>ped — | - he sjioke rapidly and a little incoherently — 
i. there are any hd't.’ He kept liis eyes fixed ■ ‘it i.s true that 1 worked here - hut — oh! it is 
.on the young man, whose face lietia 3 T‘d no other ' ab-surd. I know nothing of any cheque book 
emotion than that of natural surprise. ‘We shall j lying in your safe. I was working at this table’ 
donl)tles.s trace these notes, and, througli them of —he \vent to the table— ‘.sitting in this chair, 
coui'.se, the forger. AVe have already asciThiined How could I get up and search about in a safe 
who ju'caented the c.luapie. You follow C for an unknown and unsuspected cheque bifbk 

‘Ck'rtainly. There has been a forgery. The before voui vei’y eyes ?’ 

£ .1 \ 1. . 1 'IM. . ’ „ i fTl' • Ml T 1 


forge<l che((ue has been cashed. 'J'lie notes are 
stopped. Have you any clue to the for<gei-y— 
any suspicions V 


‘1 do not know'. It seems impo.s.sible. I only 
desire you lo consider, with me, tlie facts.’ 

Had Mr Dering spoken just a little ik'.sa coldly, 


‘As yet, none. AAb? are only beginning to with Just a little less dryness in bis manner, 
collect the fa t.'^.’ 'J'lie law'yer spoke in the what follow'ed would perhaps have been difler- 
coldest and most austere manner. ‘ I am laying out. 

them, one by one, before you.’ ‘VeR— the facta,’ •repeated the young man. 
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eyetein was slow and chequered, owing to limita- 
tions introduced from time to time, on account 
of an excessive rate of interest n(»t only attract- 
ing the wrong class of depositors, but also involv- 
ing the State in serious loss. Deposits may be 
made in favour of any person over three years 
of age ; but in the case of minors the authority 
of a parent or guardian is necessary. Each : 
deposit gives the right to an annuity which is 
immediately tixeil ; and there is no obligation to 
continue payments at stated intervals. Deposits : 
can be made at any time in variable sums. 'Plie , 
depositor must mention the age ut which he^ 
wislies to enjoy his pension ; the age must not ; 
be less than lifty. JMler lixing one age for the | 
pension on one deposit, he may name another j 
for the pension on another. Dy three months’ j 
notice ,lKd''i’^' the date of the term when the 
•'pension becomes due, the payment may he! 
deferreil with the view of increasing its ultimate , 
amount ; hut after the age of sixty-five the j 
' pension must he taken, i’ayments are reeeive«l ; 
iiUall sums from a franc upwards, without frac- ' 
lions of franca. The maximum annuity for one \ 
person istiifty-eight pounds, and tlej)osit8 of more , 
tlian forty pounds cannot he made in one year. ' 
The total value of the ]>en.sions granted since | 
the institution of the, Caisse des llet.raites has 
been £1,1)56,043 to 251,081 persona j of lhe.se i 
latter, 166,937' arc at ill alive, receiving ponsinna i 
amouhiing to £1,268,907. In a new and more ' 
CT^ended scheme now umler exanfinatiftii by the I 
Oommissiou du ’i'ravail, the Ciovenimeiit propo.se j 
to jmpo.'ie a maxiuium contribution of a half- ! 
\ pen.ny « r a penny jiei* day on each .Hilary, putting j 
ill) equal ciiargc on the employer of labour. | 
Thirty years ^of lialfpcnny jaiyments per «lay i 
would produce, at the four per cent, now in | 
force,' a pension of £7, 2s. ; of a ]K‘nn\ per day, ! 
*£14, 4.S. It is ])i'opoae(l in the Dill before the | 
Clnirnher.? that the State bIiouKI add two-thirds' 
of the fftmonnt deposited Ijy the workmen and ! 
their employers. Every i)C'r.son of French I 
nationality Vcceiving a salai'y will he n.s.snm(‘d j 
to take the benefit of the jiroposed law, uiile.ss ' 

’ he make a deelaralion to the contrary hefoin? | 
the mayor ; and without such declaration every 
employer will he hound to deduct a halfpenny 
ut least, or a penny at most, from the daily 
wage he gives, su])pl(imented by a like sum of I 
his own. If a woidcman has deposited a .sum 
[ from twenty-five years- the age at which these j 
I payments begin — to fifty-five year.s ot age, then 
at fifty-six years of age, and till the end of his ■ 
days, he will he in receipt of hi.s pension. In 
order to encourage the emidoyment of French 
labour, masters who employ foreign workmen 
will have to ])ay a penny per day for each .such 
foreigner to a fund which is for the benefit of 
French woj kmen. 

A novel and highly interesting ex])eiimciit in 
the same direction is now being made in Den- 
mrfl’k. Not many months ago the Danish govern- 
ment ]3rop().sed to put a new tax upon lager heel-. 
To this the Radicals re])lied that, if the poor 
man’s beer was to ho taxed, the poor man ought 
in some wj'y to get the advantage ; and hji- this 
purpose they jirojiosed an old-age jiension scheme. 
The Ooverument persis^al in their beer tax, hut 
took over the pension scheme, and made it even 
more Radical, inasmuch a.s under their plan no 


contributions were ^to be required. Instead of 
contributions, they have devised an ingenious 
test, which makes it a necessary qualification for 
a pension that the applicant shall noj have had 
recourse to the poor-law or becy convicted of 
vagrancy during the ten years preceding the age 
of .tfixty. Jf he has a clean rei-oriT in this respect, 
he may, on completing his sixtieth year and on 
showing proof of necessitous eircnmstaiiees, lay 
(•hiiin to a pen.sion of about ten pounds a year. 
The deci.sion rests with ^;ho (Joinmnnal Councils ; 
and whatever funds are reqnire<1, in addition to 
the money provided by the beer tax, will have 
to be found locally. 

In Belgium, the legislature has recently 
voted, under the Budget for 1891, a credit 
of twenty thousand francs for giving bonuses 
of encouragement to recognised Mutiuil-help 
Societies, in order to facilitate the affiliation of 
their member.s to the State fund for retirement. 
BensioiLS to old workmen and their widow.s are 
granted by most of the Miners’ Belief Societie.s 
tlironghout Bcdgiiun. 

In Creece, a tax of a hundredth part of a 
drachma is levied on the net produce of mines, 
in order to form a re.serve fund to assist woj kmen 
uinl their familie.s in case of acciilent. 

In Italy, the subject of Stale intervention in 
favour of pensions in cases of illne.ss, incapacity 
to work, and old age, has been discussed in hotli 
the Italian (kibinet and also in the (fiiambcr, 
where a project of law with that view has 
riicently been snhmilLed by the Ministry. It is 
propfxsed that the capital .shall he derived from 
the .‘<ums sub.scriberl by tin; work nu n, increased 
partly l»y the net ]>rotits of the l\)r-tal Savings- 
liank.s, by the .'shares of ])redccea.sed members, 
i'^e. After twenty year.s from the fir^t subscrip- 
tion, tlie.se amounts wouhl he traiisfornied into 
annuities and rcilivided per bend. 

Bnssia has maile sev<'ral attempt.s to solve the 
.same problem ; and in Swit/erland an additional 
Article to the (Constitution was voted last year by 
the Fe<loj‘al A.ssembly, and suh.seqnently adopted 
by the people at the Beferendiim, empowering 
the Coiife<leration to legi.shite on the subject of 
compulsory insurance against aceidents ami ill- 
iie.ss ; hut it is not the present intention of the 
Feileral (tovernment to inelude in their ju-omised 
measure any scheme of insurance for old age and 
infirmity. • 


THE IVORY OATK* 

tJY WALTEU BESANT. 

Prologue {cnittmual). 

The rcKim was long rather than square, lit by two 
large windows, overlooking the gardens of New 
S(]nare, Lincoln s Inn. ’J’he lawyer .sat with his 
back to the fire, protected by a cane-screen, before 
a large table. On his left hand, at the corner of 
the table, stood the clients’ chair : on his right 
hand, hot ween the two windows, was a small table 
with a couple of drawers in it. Ami in the corner, 
to the left of aiiy one writing at the small table, 

* Cojiyright 1802 iu the United States of America by 
Haq)er & Brothers. 
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4 iml on tlie riglit hand of the lawyer, was the open 
safe already mentioned. There were two doors, 
one coniinuiiicating with the clerk’s room, the 
otlier openjig <lirectly on the stairs. I'hc latter 
xvas loidced on the inside. 

‘Call Mr Arundel,’ said the chief. 

While Checklcy was gone, he walked to the 
window and observed that, any otje sitting at the 
table conld, by merely reacliing out, t^ike any- 
thing from the .safe and put it Imek again iinob- 
served, if be liimself happened to be occupied 
or looking another way. Hi.s grave fm'o became 
dark. He returned to his own ^-hair, aiul sat 
thinking, while his face grew darkc.r and hi.s 
eyes harder, until Mr Ai'iindcl appeared. 

Athclstan Arundel was at this time a rcccnlly 
admitted member of the respectable but too 
numerous family of solicitors. lie was between 
two and three and twenty years of age, .a bill and 
handsome young fellow, of a good manly type. 
He was an ex-articled clerk of the House, and 
had just been appointed a IManaging Clerk until 
something could be found for bini. 'The Arundels 
were a ( ’ity family of some, impoi-tancc : peihaps 
something in a City Firm might presently be 
achieved by the united influence of family and 
money. Meiintime, here lie was, at work, earning a 
salary and gaining expei’ience. Checklcy — for his 
part, wlm was as jealous of his ina.4.or as oidy an 
old servant, or a young mistress, has the right to 
be limi iinaginod symptoms or iiulieations id a 
growing prefenmee or favour towards this young 
gentleman on the part of MrDoring. Certainly, 
he had Mr Arundel in hi.s own ollicc a good deal, 
and gave him work of a most confidential char- 
acter. Jlesides, iMr Dering was Executor and 
Trustee for young Arunders mother, and he had 
been an old friend and .school -fellow of his father, 
and li.'ul known the young nnni and his two sisters 
from ill fancy. 

‘ Mr 7\ruiidel,’ tin* lawjT.r began. At bis own 
lion.se, he adiln'.ssed liis ward by liis Christian 
name : in tlic ollice, a.s managing clerk, he iwefixed 
the courtesy title. ‘An extremely <li. '^agreeable 
thing has liajipened here. Notliing short of a for- 
gery. — Don’t niterni])t me, if you please ’--fur the 
young man looked ns if he was about to practise 
his inl.ei'jections.“-‘ It i.s a must surprising thing, 
I admit. Toil needn’t say so, however. That 
wastes time. A Forgery. On the bth of this 
month, tliree week.s ago, a che(|ue, apparenlly in 
my hamlwritiiig, and with my signature, so skil- 
fully executed ns to deceive even (dieckley and 
tlie Manager of the Ihiiik, was imisented at my 
bank and duly cashed. The amount is — large 
— £7:2()--and tlie sum wa.s paid acro.ss the counter 
in ten-pound notes, which are now sto]»ped — 
if there are any lid'l.’ He kept his eyes fixed 
.on the young man, whose face betrayed no other 
emotion tlian tliat of natural surprise. ‘ We sliall 
doubtle.ss trace these notes, and, through them of 
course, the forger. AVe havo already a.«certained 
wlio ]>resented the clieipie. You follow C 

‘Certainly. ’I'lierc lias been a forgery. Tlie 
forged cherpie has been cashed. 'J'he notes are 
sto])pcd. Have you any clue to tlie forgery • 
any suspicious F 

‘As yet, none. We are only beginning to 
collect the ftm.ts.’ 'riie lawyer spoke in the 
coldest and most ansfere manner. ‘I am laying 
them, one by one, before you.’ 


Young Arundel bowed. 

‘Oljserve, then, that the forgeil cheque belongs 
to a elieque book which has been lying, forgotten 
by me, in this safe for two years. Here is the 
book. Turn to the last counterfoil. Hci*e is tlic 
cheque, the forged cheipie, wliick corresponds. 
You see V 

‘ Perfectly. Tlie book lias been in the safe for 
two years. It has been taken out by some one 
— presumably the forger— 1 he cheque has been 
forged : the counterfoil filled up : and the bo<tk 
replaced. Why was all this trouble taken i If 
•the man had got the cheque, why did he fill up 
the counterfoil ? -Why did lie return the book ? 
f beg yonr pai‘<lon.’ 

‘ Yonr questions are pertinent. I come lo the 
next point. Tlie safe is never opened bnl. by 
myself. It isopen so long as 1 uni in thr room 
and at no other time.’ • 

‘Certainly. 1 know tlial.’ 

‘Very well. The man who took out the 
cheque book, forged the cheque, ami re])laced the * 
' book, must have ilone it in my very presence.’ * 
j ‘Dh! Could not some one — somehow — have 
I got a key V • 

j ‘ 1 thought of tliat It is possible, Hut the 
I drawers are full of valuables, jewellery— curios 
j —all kimls of things which coiibl easily bo 
! turned into money. And they were not toucbcil. 
Now, bad the safe been r>pened by a key, these 
things would certainly have vanished.* * . 

‘ So it woiilif s“em.’ t 

‘'J’hese are the main facts, Mr Arundel. Oli ! 
one more. Wo liavi; found the messenger lift 
cashed the cheipie. Perhaps tliere are ^ne. or 
two other jioiiitH of more or less importance. 
There is only one more point 1 avjsIi to bring 
before you. Of course — 1 make no cliar,ge--l 
insinuate none, lint ibis must be remembered — ^ 
tliere are only two persons n ho have Imd nee’ess 
to this safe in such a manner as to imds'e it 
I ])osHible for them to take anything out»of it — 

' Checklcy’ 

‘No-- no— no,' cried the old man. * 

‘Ami you yourself. At the time of the rob- 
bery, you were working at that table uitli the 
safe open ami within reach of your left hand. 

I This is a fact, mind- (Uie. id' the facts of the case 
— not a charge.’ 

‘ What F cried the young man, his check 
aflame- ‘yon mean’ — ■ « 

‘1 mean nothing— notliing at all. I want you 
— and (ylieckley- who alone have useil this room, 
i not counting callers who sat in that chair— to 
know tile fa< ts.’ 

‘The facl.s— yes — of course- the facts. Well’ 

he spoke rapidly ami a little incoherently — 

‘ it is true that 1 worked here— but — ob ! it is 
absurd. I know nothing of any cheque book 
lying in yonr safe. I mus working at this table’ 
— he went to the table — ‘silting in this chair. 
How could I get up ami search about in a safe 
for an unknown and misuspected cheque bcfldc 
before your very ey'-s 'F 

‘ I <lo not know. It .seems impossible. I only 
desire yon to consider, witli me, the facts.’ 

Had Mr Dering s])oken just a little coldly, 
with Just a iiitle less dryness in his manmT, 
what followed would perhaps have been dilTer- 
ent. 

‘Yes- the facts,’ *rcpeated the young man. 
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‘ AVell— let us get at the facta. The chief fact is 
that whoever took that cheque and filled it up 
must have known the existence of that cheque 
book more than two years old.’ 

‘Jt would seem so.* 

‘ Who could know about that old cheque book ? 
Only one wlio had been about your ollice more 
than two years, or one who had had opportunities 
of examining the aafe. Kow, you sat there — 1 
sat here’— he seated himself, only turning the 
chair round. ‘How is it possible for a man 
sitting here to take anything out of that safe 
without your seeing him 'I How is it possible for‘ 
him, without your knowledge, to examine slowly 
and carefully tlie ctnitents of the safe?^ 

‘Everything is possible,’ said Mr Dering, still 
coldly. ‘Let us not argue on possibilities. AVe 
,liave certain facts before us. By the help of 
*’tlies#, I shall hope to liiid out others.’ 

‘At five o’clock every day 1 put the work in 
^ilie drawer of this table and 1 go awa}'.’ He 
opijned the drawer, as if to illustrate this un- 
important fact. He saw in it two or three pieces 
of iiaper with writing on tlieni. He took them 
out. ‘Cl^yod Heavens!’ he cried. ‘They are 
imitations of your handwriting.’ 

Chec.kley crossed the room swiftly, snatched 
them from him, and laid them before liis master. 

‘ Imitations of your band writing,’ he said. ‘Imi- 
tations — exercises in forgery — practice makes 
perfect. Found in the drawer. Kow I’ 

Mr Derin^ looked at the papers and laid them 
beside the lorged cheque. ‘An additional fact,’ 
h*e rdd. ‘These are certainly imitations. The 
• probab^f conclusion is that they were made by 
the same ba^id that foiged this cheipie.’ 

‘ Foutv-I in ihe drawer,’ said (Jheckley, ‘ used 
by Mu Arundel. Never by me. Ah! The only 
.two, are we? These imitations will prove that 
1 ’ni not ill it.’ 

‘The fact that these imitations are found in 
the dratver,’ euiil Mr Dering, ‘is a fact whicli 
may or may^not lie important.’ 

‘ What V cried the young man, flaring up. 
‘You think that I made tliose imitations?’ 

, ‘I do not permit myself- -yet— to make any 
conclusions at all. Everything, however, is pos- 
sible.’ 

Then this foolish young man lost his temper 
and his head. 

‘You have known me all my life,’ ho cried. 
‘You have known me and all my people. A'et 
at the first moment you are reatly to believe tliul 
I have committed a most abominable forgeiy ! 
You — my father’s oldest frienrl — my mother’s 
Trustee ! My own Uuardian 1 You !’ 

‘Pardon me. There are certain facts in tliis 
case. 1 have laid them before you. I have 
, tiflown ’ 

‘To suspect me,’ Arundel repeated, ‘and all 
the time another man— that man — your clerk — 
whjp knows •everything ever dune in this ollice, 
is in and about the place all day long.’ 

‘The imitations,’ said Clieckley quietly, ‘were 
found in his own. drawer— by hiinself.’ 

‘AVlio put them there? AVho made them? 
You — villain and scoundrel I’ 

‘Stop, stqp,’ Said Mr Dering cohlly, ‘We go 
too fast. Let us first pi^ove our facts. AVe will 
then proceed to coircliisions.’ 

^JVell, sir, you clearly believe that I forged 


your name and rol,jbed you of all this money. 
1 have not got ten pounds in the world ; but 
tliat is not, 1 suppose, a fact which Ijears on the 
case. You think I have seven hundf:ed pounds 
somewhere. A^ery good, ’J’hink so, il you please. 
Meanwhile, I 'am not going to stay in the service 
of a man who is capable of thinking such a 
thing. 1 leave your service - at once. (Jet some 
one else to sei'vc you — somebody who likes being 
charged with forgery and theft.’ lie flung him- 
Kcdf out of the room and banged the door behind 
him. 

‘ He has riiir away,’ said Clieckley. ‘ Actuall}^ 
I'liii away at the very outset 1 What do you 
think now V 

‘I do not think. AVe shall, I daresay, find out 
file truth in due course. I\leantime, these docu- 
ments will remain in my keeping,’ 

‘Only, 1 liope, sir,’ the cleik began, ‘that after 
what you’ve just seen and heard, after such 
insolence and running away and all ’ 

‘Don’t be aii ass, Clieckley. So far as appear- 
ances go, no one could get at tlie safe excejit you 
and Arundel. So far as the ascei tained facts go, 
there is nothing to connect either of yon with 
the thing. He is a foolish young man ; and if 
he is iiiiioceiit, whicli we must, T suppose, 
believe’ — hut his look diil not convey tlie idea 
of robust faith — ‘lie will come back wlieii he lias 
cooled down.’ 

‘The imitations of yonr handwriting in his 
drawer ’ 

‘’riie man who forged the cheque,’ said Mr 
During, ‘whoever lie was, could easily have 
written those imitations. I shall see that hot- 
headed hoy’s mother, ami hiang him to reason.— 
Kow, Clieckley, we will resume work. And not 
a word of this biisineas, if you please, outside. 
You have yourself to think of us well, remember. 
You, as well as tliut boy, have access fo tlie safe. 
Enough enough.’ 

AthelsLaii Arundel walked home all the way, 
foaming and raging. Ko omnibus, cab, or con- 
veyance ever built could contain a young man 
ill such a rage. Hi.s motlu'r lived at Pembridge 
Square, whicli is four good measured miles from 
Lincoln’s Inn. He walked the whole way, walk- 
ing through crowds, and under the noses of dray- 
horses, caniage-horses, and cart-horsi's, without 
taking the least notice of them. AVheii he reached 
home, he daMied into the drawing-room, where 
he found his two sisters -Hilda and Elsie — one 
of them a girl of eighteen, the other of thirteen. 
W ith tlaming cheek.s and liery eyes, he delivered 
himself of his story : he hurled it at their heads ; 
he called upon them to share his imiignation, 
and to join with liiin in scorn and contempt of 
the man — their supposed best friend, ’rru.stee, 
(Guardian, Ad vi.ser — tlicir father’s best friend — 
who had iloiie this tiling— who had accused him, 
on the bare evidence of two or tliree circum- 
stantial facts, of such a crime ! 

There is Bornething magnetic in all great 
emotions ; one proof of their reality is that lliey 
are magnetic. It is only an actor who can endow 
an assumed emotion with magnetism. Elsie, the 
younger girl, fell into a corresponding sym- 
pathy of wrath : she was equal to the occasion : 
passion for passion, she joined him and fed the 
llame. But — for all persons are not magnetic — 
the elder sister remained cold. From time to 
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time she wanted to know exactly what Mr Deriiij; 
liud said : this her brother was too angry to 
remember :* ahe was piiiiied and puzzled : alie 
noitlier aoofiied him nor sympathised with him. 

Tlien tlie mother returned, and the whole 
story wiia told tigain, Elsie assisting. Now, Mrs 
Arundel was a woman of great sense : a prac- 
tical woman : a woman of keen judgment. Slic 
prided herself upon the possossion of tiiese quali- 
ties, which are not siiuposed to be e.specially 
feminine. She heard the stoiy with disturbed 
face and knitted bj*ow, 

‘Surely,’ she said, ‘what you Ml me, Athel- 
stan, is beyond belief. Mr Dering, of all. men, 
to accuse you— you— of such a tiling! It is 
impo.ssil)le.' 

‘i wish it was impos.-^ible. lie accuses me of 
forging that clnique for £7 '20. He says that 
while 1 was working in his ullice for liim, a fort- 
night agf), I took a certain cluMjue book out of 
the safe, forged his writing on a cheque, and 
returned the cdieqiu; book. This is what he says. 
Do you cull that accusing, or don’t you V 

‘Certainly. If lie says Lliul. But how can he 
— Mr Dering — the most exact and careful of 
men I i will drive to Lincoln's Inn at oiu’e 
and find out. !My diiar boy, pray calm yourself. 
There is— there must he — some terrible mis- 
take.’ 

She went immediately ; and she had a long 
interview with the sidicitor. 

Mr Deriiig was evidently much distnj*be,d by 
what had happened. He did not receive her as 
he usually received his clients, sitting in his arm- 
chair. He [uislied back tlie chair and stood iq», 
leaning a hand on the hack of it, a tall, thin, 
erect iigure, gray-haired, austere of face, Theie j 
was little to reassure the mother in that face. 
The very trouble of it ma<le her heart sink. 

‘I certainly have not a(‘cused Athelstan,' lie 
said. ‘ It is, however, (juite true that there has 
been a robbery here, and that of a large sum of 
iiioiiev — no less tlian 

‘ But what has that to do with my hoy V 

‘We have made a few pivluninary iiujuiries. 

I will do for you, Mrs Arundel, what 1 did for 
your sou, and you shall yoiir.self uiider.staud what 
connection those in(|uiries have with him.’ 

He pi’oceeded cohlly and without comiiieiit to 
set forth the case so far as he hud got at the 
facts. As he went on, the mother a •lieurt became 
as lieavy as lead. Before he linislied, .‘^he was | 
certain. There is, you sei;, a way of pre.senting I 
a case without coiiiment whicli is more ellicacioiis 
than any amount of talk ; and Mrs Aruiidel 
])laiiily ])erceived — which was iiulecd the case— 

I hat the lawyer had by this time little doubt in 
his own mind that her son had done this thing. 

‘I thought it right,’ he continued, ‘to lay 
before liim these fucds at the outset. If he is 
innocent, i thought, he will be the better ahhi 
to prove his innocence, and perhaps to find the 
guilty person. If he is guilty, he may be led to 
coufessioii or restitution. The facts about the 
cheque book and the safe are very clear. 1 am 
certain that the safe lias m^t been (uxjiied by any 
other key. The only peisoiis who have lia<l 
access to it are Checkley and your son Athelstan. 
As for Checkley- -he couldn’t do it, he could 
not possibly do it. The thing is quite beyond 
him.’ 


Mrs Arundel groaned. ‘This is terrible,’ she 
said • 

‘ Meantime, the notes are numbered : they may 
be traced : they are stopped ; we shall certainly 
find the criminal by means of those notes.’ 

‘Mr Dering’ — Mrs Arinuhd rose and laid her 
hand oii his — ‘you are our very old friend, ’fell 
me — if this wretched boy goes away — if he gives 
back the money that remains — if 1 liiid the rest 
— will there he — any further — investigation?’ 

‘To compound a felony is a crime. It is, how- 
ever, one of those crimes which nieii .Munetimes 
Commit without repentance or shame. My dear 
lady, if lie will confess and restore — we shall 
see.’ 

Mrs Arundid drove liome again. She came 
away fully persuaded in her own mind that luu* 
son — her only son—and none other, must he . 
that guilty person. She knew Mr Denng’s 
room well ; she had sat there hundreds of 
times : slie knew the. safe : she knew old Clieck- *j 
ley. She ])erceived the enormous im])robability 
uf this ancient clerk’s doing sucli a thing. She 
knew, again, wliat temptations ns.sail a young 
man in Loudon : she saw wluit her* Trustee 
thought of it : ami she jumped to the couelusiou 
that her sou— and none other — was the guilty 
l)erson. Slic even saw how he must have done 
it : she saw the (piick look while Mr Dering’s 
hack was tUDied ; the snatcliing of the cjieque 
hook : tlie quick replacing it. Her very kOeu- 
ne.xs of judgmeut helped her to the convictifti. 
Women less clever would have been slower to 
believe. Sbameful, ini.serahle termination (j# aU 
her hopes lor her buy’s eareer ! But Inut ;b1)0 
could think of afterwards. I’kji* the iuoment tin* 
only thing was to get the boy a^V^ly — to imluce 
bim to confess — and to get him away. • 

lie was calmer when slie got home, bnt.liHi 
was still talking about the thing : be would wait 
till tliii right man was ‘discovered : then he would 
have old Deriiig on his knees. ^J'he thiii^ would 
be set right in a few days. He liad no fear of 
any ilelay. lie was (|iiite certain that it was 
Checkley — that old villain. Oh ! He couldn’t 
do it by himsedf, of cour.se — nobody could believe 
that of Ijini. lie had accomplices — coiife<lerates 
- behind him. (dna'kley’s part of the job was 
to steal the c.hef[ue book and give, it to his con- 
i’ederales and share the swag. 


llOMANtd^: UF THE TELEGRAPH. 

A om{T.\iN romantic, interest has clung to the 
telegraph from the beginning, in s[)ite of its 
utilitarian cliaracter. The idea of Uvo friends 
corresponding at a distaiici; by means of two 
mugiietic needles having a sympathy in Ihefi.’ 
movements was emitted by John Battista Porta, 
the Neapolitan idiilosopher, in the sixteenth 
century, and took hold of the pt»puhir imagina- 
tion. Addison has an amusing paper in tlie 
‘Spectator,’ in whicli he lepreseuts two loveis 
cunver.sing witli each other in secret by the 
sympatlietic stone. A veil of mystery still hangs 
around the hist plan for an electric* telegrapli, 
communicated to the ‘Scots Maj^azine’ for 1753 
by one ‘ C. M.’ of ItenfifKv. Even the name of 
this oUscure and modest genifls is doubtful ; but 
it i.s probable that lie was Charles Morrison, a 
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native of Cireunock, who was trained as a surj^eou. 
At this period only the electricity developed by 
IrictioiL was available for the purpose, and bein;^ 
of a Jcfructory nature, there was no practical 
result. 

lint after Volta had invented the chemical 
generator or voltaic pile in the first year of our 
(fentury, and Oersted, in 1820, had discovered the 
influence of the electric current on u naignetic 
needle, the illustrious Laplace suggested to 
Ampere, the famous electrician, that u working 
telegraph might he produced if currents wei-e^j 
conveyed to a distance by wires, and made to 
deflect magnetic needles, one for every letter of 
the alphabet. This was in tlie year 1820 ; hut 
it was not until sLxteen years later that the idea 
M'as put in jJruclice. In 1830 Mr William Fother- 
• gill Cooke, un oflicer of the iiladras army, at home 
on furlough, was travelling in Germany, and 
chanced to see at the nnivej'sity of Heidtdberg, 
in the early nart of Ma]*ch, an experimental 
telegraph, fitted up between the study and the 
lecture theatre of the Lrofessor of Natural Philo- 
sophy. It was baaed un the jiriiiciple of Laplace 
ami Ampere, and eoiisisted of two electric cir- 
cuits and a pair of luagniitic needles which 
responded to tlie interruptiuns of the current. 
Mr Cooke was struck with tliis device ; but it 
was only during his journey from Heidelberg to 
Frankfort on the 17th of the month, while read- 
ino Mrs Mary JSomerville’s book on the CornUt- \ 
tmi of the Phfjdcal aS'ciV/ocx, that the notion of j 
his practical telegraph flaslied upon hia mind. 
Saiigu’ne of success, ho abandoned his earlier 
pursuits and devoted all his energies to realise 
nis inventirtu. Tlie ff>llowing year lie associate.d 
himself* witli Professor Wheatstone ; a joint 
patent was procured ; and tlie (^loke and Wlieat- 
•stone needle bdegrapli was erected between the 
Euston Sfiiiare and Camden Town stations of the 
Lomloi^ and Jhriiiingliam Railway. 'Po test the 
working of the instruments through a longer 
distance, stfveral miles of wire wei*e suspended 
in the cairriage-slie<l at Eustoii, and included in 
tlie circuit. All being ready, tJie trial was made 
on the evening of the 2bth of .Inly 1837, a 
memorable date. Some friends of the inventors 
were present, including Mr George Steplieiisou 
and Mr Jsanihard Brunei, tlie celebrated engineers. 
Mr Cooke, with these, was stationetl at (^aimleu 
Town, and Mr Wheatstone at Euston Square. 
The latter struck the key and signalled the lirst 
message. Instantly tin* answer ciime on the 
vibrating needles, ami their liopes were reali.sed. 
‘Never,’ said Professor Wheatstone — ‘never did 
1 feel such a tumultuous sensation before, as 
when, all alone in the still room, I heard tin* 
\ieedles click ; and as I spelled the word.s 1 felt 
all the magnitude of tlm invention, nov/ proved 
to be practical beyond cavil or dispute,’ 

It was in 1832, <luriiig a voyage from Havre 
toeNew York in tlie packet Sallfi, tluit Mr K F. 
B. Morse, then an artist, conceived the idea of 
tlie electro- magnetic marking telegraph, and drew 
a design for it in his sketch-book. But it was 
not until the bi'ginning of 1838 that lie ami his 
colleague, ’’Mr Alfi‘e<l Vail, succeeded in getting 
the apparatrua to work. Judge Vail, the father of 
Alfred, and proprietor^ of the Speedwell iron- 
works, had found the money for tlie experiments ; 
but 08 time w^ent on and no* result was achieved. 
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he became disheartCned, and perhaps annoyed at 
the earcasms of his neighbours, so tjiat the in- 
ventors were afraid to meet him. ‘ 1 recall 
vividly,’ says ]\rr Baxter, ‘even alti'r the lapse 
(d’ so many years, the proud moment when Alfred 
said to me, “William, go up tO the house and 
invite father to eomo down and see the telegraph- 
machine work,” I did not 8tox> to dou my coat, 
althougli it was the 6th of January, hut ran in 
my .shop-clothes as fast*" as J possibly could. It 
was just after dinner when 1 knocked at the door 
of the house, ^uid was nsheretl into the sitting- 
room. The judge hud on his broad-brimmed hut 
and surtout, as if prt'pared to go out ; but he sat 
before tlie liie]dace, leaning liis liead on his cane, 
a])parently in deep mcditnlion. As 1 enteivd his 
room he looked uj) and said, “ ^\’ell, William V' 
and 1 auswere,d : “Mr Allied and Mr Morse sent 
me to invite you to come down to l!.' loom and 
see the telegraph-nuichiiie work.” lie started 
lip, us if the importance of the message impivsscd 
him ilee^dy ; and in a few minutes wi- wen* 
sluudiiig ill the experimental room. After a 
short explanation, he railed for a piece of ])a])er, 
and WTiting u]»un it the wonls, “A jiiilieiit waiter 
is no loser,’’ he lianded it to Alfred, .saying, “If 
you enn send tliis, and i\Ir Morse can read it 
at the other ciid, I shall be conviiieeil.” Tlie 
message was reci'lved ^lo''.si- at tin* other end, 
and handed to the judge, win., at tlds ’'Jiex[)ected 
Irinmph, was overcome liy his enu Liuiis.’ 

The introduction of the telegrajih by land or 
sea has been attended with numerous advent iires, 
e.speciully in wdld countries, but few of these 
have heiiii n‘Cor<led. Giu of the most romantic 
expeditions was that of tlie Western I'nioii Tele- 
grajih Comjiany of America, who in 1865 pro- 
j(M!ted an overland telegra])li from the United 
States to Europe via Beliiiiig Strait. Bartii^s 
were sent out to exi-ilore tlie J'oute and build 
the line through British Columbia, Alaska, and 
Siberia us far as the Amur River ; and during 
the three years of tlie work they encounterc'd 
many liardships and -juivations. (.)ne of a hand 
was lost in the thick woods of A’aiicouver Isliiml, 
and llmnglj he could hear the bugle calls of th 
searching-party, he was too exhausted to rchpou . 
On the fourth day of liis wandering lie wrote hi.- 
will in pencil on his ]jocket-liaiuIkei'eliief ; hnt 
soon aftei’waj’d.s he stumbled »>u tlie trail, where 
.•^onie huntiT.s found him B'ing msen.sible. An- 
iftlier, while eha-siiig carilKKi oil tlie Ujinrr l^’a.ser 
River, was lost for two weeks. Ju climbing a 
tree to sjiy Ids position, a liraiicli gavt- way, and 
lie fell to tlie groninl Stunni.d and bi'iiised, he 
lay there for two days, then managed to reach 
the hunk of the Fraser. • lie constructed a raft 
of logs and floated down the lufrient ; hut after 
a time the raft stuck on a bar and afterwaids 
lloated away without liiiii. By following the 
stream he. at length came to a clearing in the 
forest, ami was saved by Chinese settlers. For 
twelve days he had lived on the hnlbs of the 
gainass, a species of lily, and on heriles gathered 
amongst tlie trees. In Liberia, during winter, 
one at least of the expedition was fiozen to death 
on the steppes, and others nearly starved for 
want of provisions. 

AVorkiug the telegraph, though in general 
monotonous, is frequently enlivened by an inter- 
esting. or exciting message. Such, for cxaipple„ 
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was the iluspatch received in Washinjjton, United 
States, on the morning of the 3d of Auril 1805, 
which ann^)ui]ced the fall of Hichniond and the 
terminatioi* of the great rebtdliou. About half- 
past nine, while All* William E. Kettles, a boy 
operator of fifteen, was engaged in the Washing- 
ton office attenjjing to the service of the line 
which ran to Portress Aloiiroe, he was startled 
by a call from there to ‘Turn down for Kich- 
luoiid, quick !’ With trei^bliug fingers ho obeyed, 
and in another moment the signal from Rich- 
mond Hushed along the wire. ‘i)c 
well /’ they said. ‘ I do : go aftead,’ was the 
rej^ly. — ‘All right. Here is the first message for 
four years — Richmond, Va., April 3d, 18G5. Hon. 
E. M. Stanton, Secretai'y of War ; we entere«l 
Richmond at eight o’ckxHc this morning. — G. 
Wcit/id, Rrigadier-Ceneral, commanding.’ 

Kettles copied the iiiessage, he knew not liovv, 
and rushed with it into the I’oum of (leneral 
Eckert, Assistant Secretary of Wkir, wlieic lie 
found President Lincoln conver.sing in a low tone 
with Air Tinker, a cipher clerk. As Kettles 
handed the desjiatch to ’riiiker, the ITesideiit, 
catching .^Ight of its j)urport, bonnded from llu: 
room, with a hop, skip, and jnmjs e.xclaiining, 
‘(Jlear the track!' and made ftjr the dour of 
SecretuJ’y Stanton. The tidings tli;w like wild- 
fire ; and soon the operating j’oom w.is lille«l with 
olUi'ci's u-' .^LaLc, and the building was besieged 
oy all eiitliosi.i -.tic crowd, w’lio demanded a sjieech 
from the •Ij.r.Linguisiied Kettles. 

I’he tcdegrapli played an important part in the 
vAmt^ripm) Civil War, ami many (hiring deeds 
were ^fyipetruted in cutting the wir«*s or ‘tapping’ 
them W filch the messages. Some of the operator.s 
of the military service wei’e .so e.\'[)ert a.s to receive 
the messages on their Longues by the ‘taste’ of 
the current. In the I'Tanco-Cermau War of 1870 
the uhlans in jiaj-ticular played havoc with the 
Kreiicli wires. On arriving at a village they 
would ride up to the telegraph otfie-e, mit the con 
neclion.<, and cairy oil' the aiiparatns, or else 
eiu[iloy it to deceive the enemy. TJiey were 
onlwitUal, however, on one occasion, and by a 
woman. Alademoiselle Juliette Dodu, a girl of 
eighteen, was ilirector of the telegraph station at 
Pithiviers, where she lived witli iier mother, 
when the Prus.siaiis entered the town. They 
took [cjs.session of the .station, and turning out tiie 
two women, confined them to their tl welling on a 
liiglu!!' floor, it happened that tlie wire from I he 
ollice in rnnning to the pole on tlie I’oof ]>as.sed 
by llie iluor of the giiTs room, and slie conceived 
the idea of ta[iping the Pjacssiau messages. She 
had contrived to keeji a telegraph instrument, 
.ind by me: w of a derivation from the wire was 
able to car out her purpo.se. Impin-tant tele- 
grams of t .w enemy were thus obtained, and 
.secretly communicated to the sub-prefect of tJie 
town, wlio conveyed tliem acjoss the Priussian 
liue.s to the French commander. 

Alademoiselle Dodii and her mother were both 
arrested, and the jn ools of their guilt were soon 
discovered. They were brought before u court- 
martial, and speedily condemned to death ; but 
the sentence had to be confirmed by the com- 
mander of the corp.s d’armee, Prince Frederick 
Oharles, who, Jiaving spoken with Alademoiselle 
Dodu on sevii'al occasioii.s, desired her to be pro- 
duced. He imjuired her motive in committing 


so grave a breacli of what are called the ‘ laws 
of war.’ The girl replieil : ‘Je suis Frunvaise’ 

(1 am a Frenchwoman). The Pi'ince confirmed 
the sentence ; but happily, before it was exe- 
cuted, the news of the anui.stice arrived and 
saved her life. In 1878 this telcgi’aphic heroine 
was in chai’ge of the post-office at Montreuil, near 
Vincenne.s ; and on the 13th of August she was 
decorated with the Legion of Honour by Alarshal 
Alacmahon, President of the Republic. 

The ignorance and superstition of natives un- 
‘i)o you get me I acquainted with AVestern civilisation have been 

’ ’ fruitful source of incident, both comical and- 

tj-iigical, ill tedegraph experience. In (fiiina, 
when the telegrajih line wa.s built at Foochow 
from the pagoda to the foreign settlement, the 
[leoplc brolvo it every night, believing it would 
sjioil the ‘ fung-shui’ or good-luck of tiie dis- 
trict, and the munclarin.s winked at the desfrue- | 
tion. 

The Arah.'j, a.s a rule, have taken kindly to, 
the teh-grajdi, pai tly, it is thought, because the 
word is readily understood by tliem, ‘tel’ meaning 
wire, and ‘arapb,’ to know, in Arabi^ so that 
‘ telaraph ’ becomes to learn by wire. Tlfe Indians 
! at tlie Raird fi.sliing-slaliou on AlcCloiid River, 
j (.’aliforniu, call the teh jdione ‘ Klescli-teun ’ or 
the ‘Sjieuking Spirit,’ and regard it as a ‘great 
I niedicine.’ The red men have been taiiglit by 
the cunning Tunkee.s to respect the telegiuph. 
When the ovig'lind line acims the praiiies Was 
conqdeted betwi-eii Fort Kearney and l aranlle, 
Air C'reightoii invited the chief of tlie Arapaho^s 
;it Fort Kiairiiey to hold a palaver wiHi^ his j 
friend the chief of the Sioux at Fort Raianiie. ’| 
Tlie two Indians excliaiiged telegrams, ami weie 
cUe])ly impivssed wiLli the fact. •Air Creighton 
said the telegraph was the voice of the Alanitoii 
or (Ireat Spirit; and to cany conviction, Jiu» ■ 
.suggc.sted that they slmuld meet each other half 
way along the line, which was about five liiin- 
dred mile.s in length. The cliiefs stiftled on 
horseback, met, and comiiare.d notes.. The story 
sjiread among the tribes ; and ever after, it is 
.sjiid, the line and instruments were unmolested, 


though the linesmen might be killed and the 
fatatimis tiireuteiied. 

Tlie duty of a linesman is to keep the wire 
in repair, and in wild countrie.s it is frequently 
a hazard OIKS occujiation. In joui'neying along 
the line many miles frum the ilislunt station, 
he is sometimes picked otf by tlie. lurking savage, 
or drowned in crossing some swollen creek, lu 
18(i7 Mr W. TboinjiMin, a repairer of the Union 
Pacific Railway Company, was travelling on a 
hand-car with five others, beyond the Plum 
(!reek Station, looking out for a break in the 
line, when they were suddenly filed on by a 
band of Indians. Thompson was shot uu?l 
scalped, and left for dead. But not long 
afterwai’ils he walked into the station bringing 
the scalp in liic hand. It had been idropped Jiiy 
one. of the Indian.'^, and picked up by its owner. 
According to our Kiitliority (the ‘Telegrapher’ 
for August 31, 18157), a doctor of Omaha was of 
ojiiniori that lie might be able to replace it ! 

Tlie Australian black, s, who are so ♦ow in the 
scale of humuuity, have proved 'very hostile to 
the telegraph. They aft apt to cut the wire 
to tip their spears with it, and break the 
iusiilatoj’s to make Scrapers of the sharp edges. 
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Sojiie of tlie stations on the groat oveilaiul wire 
which crosses the continent from Adelaide o>i 
the south coast to Port Darwin on the nortli, 
where it meets the cables from Kurope, are built 
in the inuuuer of n fortress. Such is the sUition 
at Barrow’s Creek, about twelve huiulred juilcs 
north of Adelaide, which was the scene of a 
desperate attack by the natives in 1874. 'i’liis 
lonely out})ost of civilisation stands on the hunk 
of a stony creek in the middle of a wide plain, 
covered with dried grass and stunted bushes, 
broken with patches of sombre furcat or tangled 
scrub, and the blue range of .some low hills^' 
fading in the distance. The buildings were (*f 
rough-hewn stone, loo])holed for musketry, and 
roofed witli iron. They formed' three siiles of a 
square, embracing a courtyard, which was cluse<l 
by a massive gate, the only entrance to th«^ 

'* station. 'J’he place was garrisoned by a staff of 
eight, including Mr SUipleton, the telegraph 
master, six oj)ci'atoi's, linesmen or servants, and 
^ a ipitive boy christened Frank. 

Mr James L. Stapleton, or ‘Stupe’ as In; was 
familiarly called, had been a free operator in 
America ‘for over twenty 3 'ears, roving from line 
to line as whim or op24orl unity directed, iu)w 
plying his ‘key’ in the airiest of costumes amid 
the jungles of the trtjpics and the haunts of • 
the dreaded ‘yomito;’ again shiveidiig in furs 
beside his ‘speaker’ among the snows <»f the 
north, from the Panama and Asjnuwall line to 
tlw Grand Trunk of (amida. lii 18bS he 
wandered to Australia, and worked on the 
Tictiiriau lines for ten yi'ars. At length he was 
• appniiTtod to the chaise of the maiiiteiiaiKa^ 
station at Barrow’s (hvelv ; and leaving his wife 
in North Ad/ihude, departed for the interior, 
hoping to spend his (lays in rest and qiiiet 
. ^herc. 

About ‘ eight o’clock on Sunday evening, 
P'ebruary ' 22 , 1874, all the •staff were outside the 
station, vjujoying the pure air of the ))lains and 
the mellow light of the sunset. One or two are 
said to liave been bathing in the creek ; while 
others were smoking their pijies and chatting i 
with the ‘ boy ’ Frank, whom they propostal tt> j 
sejul up the line on horseback with one of t’ne ' 
linesmen, when a large band of native.^ biuhhmly : 
showed tliemstJvcs at the eastern corner of the i 
station, and launched a vt)lh?y of spears at them. | 
e Being uiiarnual, tliey sprang to their feet, and | 
made a rush for the entrance to the fort, but ere 
they could reacli it were scattered by another 
shower of weapons, lietreat being cut off, they 
ran round the buihling, thinking the blacks would 
. follow them. The ruse succeeded; and at ihe _ 
next venture they gaineil the courtyard and shut | 
the gate. Thougli several were wounded, they 
Were all inside except the buy Fj'aiik, who, how- 
ever, was saved by being di-agged in through one 
of the barred windows in the fr(jnt of the station. 
Those wliOiWere able armed themselves with 
rillbs, and three slants were fired through the 
openings at the body of native.s where they 
assembled, some twenty yards distant. Tliese 
drew off hastily, but gathered again at a point a 
hundred yiirds off, wlien two other shots were 
fired at them. All was quiet during the night ; 
but about seVon o’clock i:ext niorniqg the blacks 
were seen to approach again, all armed, and 
evidently bent on a fresh attack. But they were 


dispersed by four rj^le-shots while they were yot 
at a distance of five hundred yards. An examina- 
tion of the injured showed that Mr Stapleton hud 
been deepl}’' gashed with a spear in tl^e left side, 
and also cut in the left thigh. John Frank, a 
linesman, had been speared our the right side, 
the blade traversing his heart and the tip pro- 
truding from his hack in a downward slant. He 
died as soon as he entered the kitchen of the 
fort. Flint, an operafpi', was speared in the 
upper part of the leg to the very bone ; Guson, u 
police trooper, wa.s also iiijuretl ; and the boy 
Frank hud a burt below the right collar-bone, a 
spear-cut belweeii two of his left ribs, and his 
right hand badly torn. Stapleton’s comlitiou was 
critical, and a telegram was sent to Adelaide, 
describing the ruiture of his injuriijs and asking 
for medical advice. This was done by Mr Flint, 
although he was bed-ridden and suffer! u-g intense 
j)aiii. Dr Gosse of Adelaide presi-ribed by 
telegraph ; hut the remedies })rovetl inelfectual. 
When Staijlelon was sinking fast, his wife came 
to the telegraph ullice at South Adelaide to com- 
municate with her dying husband, who on his 
part wliispeied his last wishis to the wounded 

0] »erator at Barrow’s Creek ; and thus, although 
.separated by twelve hundred miles of scrul) ami 
deceit, these two exchanged a solemn and sad 
farewell. Stapleton was buried next day, the 
i:!4th of February, while tin* natives sullenly 
watclied the rites i'rom a distance. 

l)i.sease is a mure fatal enemy to tin*, telegraph 
clerk than tl)e. suvagt‘. His calling often lakes 
him into climes and localities to which lii'^ ;con- 
stitution is unsuited. In the hotter coimt’ijje.s, for 
e.xamjde, hundreds of operutoi’S have biua .imbed 
to the malaria or yellow fever. During the fall 
of 1878, an e])ideniic of yellow fevc^j; broke out in 
the Southei'u States of America, in particular at 
Key West, New Orleans, and Granada. Business 
was entirely suspended ; theje W'as an exodus of 
the rich ; but the poor white.s and the blacks were 
leiidered destitute ami unable to llee from the 
scourge. Fever and starvation w'ent hand in 
hand. In such a condition of things the tele- 
graph i.s the only mode of comiiiuuicatioii biJaveen 
the infected districts and the outm’ woild, the 
only means of getting medical aid and .supplies, 
or of directing doctors and the ollicers of public 
health. A few of the telegraph clerks took 
fj'ight, and flhd to the north on this occasion ; 
hut most of them continued at their post.-., and 
volunteers sup})lied the places cd those wdic 
deserted or die<l in tlie executiim of theii- anluoiis 
duties ; for at such a time the work is redoubled, 
and the operator, exhausted in mi ml ami bod}'' 

1) y the coiitiiiua] strain, is' very to catch 

the fever. In Granada at one *1 .'e 


; 


all the 


telegraphists succumbed to the pesL^ ’jnee except 
Mr William W. Kethliiig, u railway oi>eraior, 
W’ho, being left ah>iie, w,us the sole link between 
the stricken community and their symijathisiiig 
countrymen. The traffic of the towm itself was 
great ; but he managed by incessant labour to 
.sustain it and to send i*e ports of its condition 
t.o the ‘New York Time.s’ and the ‘Cincinnati 
Inquirer.’ At the end of one of hi.s de.snutches 
to the ‘Inquirer’ he expressed a fear tiiat he 
could not write coherently, as the room in which 
he worked contained four persons down with the 
fever, and one corjwe. These were his wife, his 
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inoilier, and two siators ; ihit corpse was that of 
Ilia child. At last, however, he was seized, and 
died— as t]fuo a hero as’ever lost hia life upon the 
held of bottle. 

More recently, when the yellow fever broke 
out in Klorid[» in the iiutuniii of 1888, a youn;^ 
lady named Miss Mamie Davis kept her ])ost in 
the Telephone Exchange of Jacksonville when all 
tile other operators were strif-keii with the disease. 
She Bat at the Bwitch-Jjourd from morning till 
night, snatching hurried bites of food between 
the calls for doctors, undertakers, ambulances,^ 
and so forth, and a]>piirently \N^thout thinking 
that she was doing anything unusual or brave. 

Overwork itself has claimed its victims in 
America, where competition is ])erha])s nioi-e 
severe than in the government telegraphs of 
Europe. In 1884 an operator known as ‘Ned 
Cummins,’ and emjiloyed in a Virginian otlice, 
was receiving a press repoi’t, when lie signalled to 
the sending operator at the other end of t!ie line : 

‘ lieen spitting blood lately— take it easy.’ 
Directly afterwards he fell from Ids chair dead ; 
but there was no delay in the press report, for 
anotlu.'r took his place and wireil the .''Ciuling 
clerk : ‘ Cummins just died ; I hn his substitute. 
Ou aliead after “address’” that being the last 
word written by Cuminiiis when he was called 
away. 

About the same t.ime aiiothei* (jperator, ‘Monk 
Monroe,’ liiiding himself whih; in the midst ol 
his woi’k stricken with the blindne.ss of death, 
had just tfme to signal on the wire, ‘Send a 
iloctor ; I’m going up the hill.’ lie was fouiul 
‘relieved’ for ever, with his hand still resting on 
the kev. 


S U N S T K U C K.* 

(UIAVTEU IV. 

Days of hard woi-k beneath the torrid sun, and 
nights without rest, wlieu freeman and boiidinan 
toiled together beneath the dim light of many 
lanterns. Ciiii and sljot and heavy stores were 
lauded ; hut the shi]i stuck fast, as if her keel 
were (irmly wedged iu the rucks. 

Then the whole crew, reinforced by a hundred 
of the blacks from the ]»laiitatioiij ran from sule 
to side, to the great delight of the slave.s, to whom 
the rhythmic motion seemed a kind of dance, to 
which they set. up one of their weird choruses, 
caught by the Jacks at once, and trolled out with 
all the force of their powerful lungs ; but that 
night and another passed. The sliip had not 
moved. 

^Nildcs., captain,’ said Creville. * The weather 
has held /ight and we may do it yet.’ 

‘ But 1 am beginning To despair, sir,’ said the 
captain wearily. 

‘Let’s see what to'inorruw brings forth,’ said 
Creville. 

It brought foith what neither expected. 

Burns, who was working literally like a slave, 
side by side with Mauton in the hot sun, lielping 
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the inen to get up halhust from the liold, suddenly 
dropped as if he had received a bullet. 

The doctor was hurried to the poor felhiw’s 
side, and pionounced the attack to be due to 
over-exertion in the luat. 

Both the cajitains came ; and the doctor gave 
' (jrders for the stric.ken man to be c.anied below, 
when Creville interposed, 

‘No, no, captain,’ lie said ; ‘it is like, cumlemn- 
ing the poor fellow to death. The heat and noise 
will increase his fever. Let him be carried 
aj^hore to my house, d’wo of the women on the 
estate are excellent nurses.’ 

Captain Lance glanced at the doctor, who 
nodiled. 

‘ It will be the saving of his life,’ lie said. ^ 

‘ ] don’t like trespas.sing on you further, Mr* 
Creville.’ 

plain Creville, if you please,’ said tin; 
planter stitlly. , 

‘Captain Creville. But if you will have the 
pool* fellow for a day or two.’ 

‘1 .«hall be hurt if you do not semf him,’ was 
the rej)ly. 

The result was that the captain’s gig was 
1 manned, and it becaIm^ ;Mantoii’.s duty to see liis 
i friend safely up to the plantation house, the 
i surgeon being one of the party. ^ 

I ‘is he very bad, doctor C said Maiiton as they 
: were rt)wed over the sea, which .shone like •iiot 
I metal. ^ 

I ‘Very bad, pool* lad. You si‘e the excT^ini has 
I been terrible. lie has not spare<l hinisell^ bit.’ ‘ 

‘ Ollicers must set a good example,’ said 
ilant(»n sadly ; ami then, notiitg fur. the (irisl 
time the figure of one of the plantation blacks in . 
the bow’.s, he ilu.^hed a litlle, and said sharplyi; 
‘Hullo, my man, getting away ‘from the 
work r * 

‘Mass' Cap’ll say Negus go up to Ifouse tell 
um get room ready. ’ * 

‘1 beg bis pardon,’ said Blanton ; ‘I misjudged 
I liim. — I’oor old Will ! yon mustn't let him slip 
through your lingers, doctor.’ • 

‘ 1 shall do iny best, anil I counsel you to take 
warning ami be careful. TJie woik under this 
sun is loo miicli. Why, tin? very birds and insects 
get into the shade, while we human beings keep 
on toiling legardless of the heat. — Ah, here weP 
.are,’ lie continued as the boat’s bow grated on the 
sand. ‘ How are we to gel him up ? Ah I Cood 
gracious ! Why, the side of the boat literally 
)»uriied my hand.’ 

‘ We will gel him carefully on to this sail,’ said * 
■Manton, as the black went oil' iit a trot for the 
house. ‘ Three men on each side to hold the 
canvas. He ’ll ride easily enough then.* * , 

‘Capital !’ said the doctor ; and lie stood look- 
ing on as the young lieutenant was tenderly 
lifted out of the boat and placed upon the sprijad- 
out sail where it had been stretched upon the 
sand.s. 

‘Now, my lads, lift— all together,’ said Manton. 

‘ Keep step. C*j slowly. — No, no, my lad,’ he 
continued, as he bent down ; ‘take hc^d this way. 
That ’s right. Now t«>gether. Lift. . Forward. — 
That .sand ^lows like* lire, doctor,’ ho added. 
‘Seemed finite to scojch my fAcc.’ 

‘Why, Manton, ntun— what is it 1 Hold up !’ 
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‘Vee,’ said the young man thickly, ‘sand — 
glowb — I — what ?— my head — feels’ 

He made a sudden snatch at vacancy, reeled, 
and was wived from falling by the siirgi;on lower- 
ing him down on a patch of green growth just 
beyond the sand. 

‘Is he ill too, sir?’ said one of the men respect- 
fully, for they had halted as soon us they saw 
their oftieer down. 

‘ 111 too, luy lads,’ said the surgeon bitterly. 
‘Struck down. We cajinut leave him here till we 
get the other up.’ 

‘ No, sir,’ said the man ; ‘ we can take him too.’ 

‘Impossible.’ 

‘Not it, sir, if we luy ’em croatways. There’s 
three on us to each ; and if we says we will, we 
will ; eh, measmets V 

•• ‘Ay, ay,’ came in a low deep growl, full of 
willingness to help ; and a few minutes after 
they were going slowly up toward the house 
•with their double load ; but it was lighteneil 
before they were hull- way 11101 * 0 , for the inesseu- 
ger came hack with anotlier stalwart black, the 
negroes ei^-h seizing a side of the sail ; and a few 
minutes later they reached the shade of the broad 
veranda, and then bore the two sick men into 
the dark, cool hall, a couple of ehlerly hlack 
wouieii coming forward to meet them, but only to 
stop as lienee and Josephine stepped out from one 
t of tl^e side-rooms. 

Tile doctor started, and took off Iks hut. 

‘1 beg pardon,’ he stammered ; ‘ 1 was nut 
aware — 

. ‘ I’ooui ib ready.’ said Rem'e. 

‘ Thank you, my (lear young lady, tliunk you ; 
but, Liiifortilru^tely, another of our ollicers has 
been tukon ill on the road.’ 

‘Aiiuther room shall be pi*epared directly,’ said 
'Renee (piietly. ‘Jo.see, dear, will you ask’ 

She did not hnish her sentence, being struck 
by her ^oiii])auioii’s manner, for Jubephiiie ha<l 
snatcheil a vessel of c.old water Irom a table in 
the hall, soaked lier handkercliiif therein, and 
was bending down now over Maubm, with a 
look ill her eyes entirely fresli. But the next 
‘ minute she seemed to 1 eali.se what was recjuiretl, 
and hurried away to see to the preparation of 
another room. 

‘Humph!’ mutteied the doctor; ‘he said he 
..had good nurses up at the house. If I were down, 
and hud such nurses us these, 1 .should never 
want to get well. —Eh? 1 beg your partloii,’ he 
added with some confusion, for Jlcin'e had 
spoken. 

‘ 1 said, would you tell your men to carry the 
gentlemen to tlieir rooms ?’ 

‘ Yes, ye.s ; thunk you. Of course,’ cried the 
dt‘ctor. — ‘Now, my lads, carefully. One at a 
time.’ 

‘Hah !’ he muttered, half an hour later, as lie 
looked down at his patients in their tastefully 
nrriunged, well-veutilated bedrooms. ‘Very nice. 
Ten times the chance of getting better ; hut - 

but : Oh, dear me! I’m j-athnr afraid of 

this arrangement turning out all wrong.’ 


A ship is always culled ‘she,’ aiul there are 
plenty of unkind misogynists who sneeringly say 
it is because a vessel is as capricious as a woman. 


Certainly the sloop sof war wedged in the coral 
rock a quaiter ot a mile from the shore was 
capricious enough. Everything liad been done 
in the way of lightening her ; the crew and their 
black auxiliaries had tramped and danced £10111 
side to side, and the two captains stiAnl together one 
: glorious evening gazing at each other in despair, 
i They had become very friendly ; for Captain 
j Ureville, in spite of Ids long absence from the 
sea, Inul proved himself 4o be a ripe sailor ; and 
Captain Lance had soon thrown aside all punctilio, 
i^nd gladly availed himself of plenty of sound 
! advice. ‘‘ 

I ‘No, sir,’ said Grevillo, ‘I cun do no more. I 
' am at my wits’ end. It is piteous, though. Such 
a line vessel and quite uninjured. Lance, I’m 
I sorry for yt»ii.’ 

I ‘It’s maddening,’ said the latter. ‘Wrecked 
I my .ship in a calm. They ’ll never give me 
anolher.’ 

‘No; I’m afraid not,’ said Greville. ‘You’ll 
have to do as 1 do : turn jdaiiter.’ 
j ‘If We could only have got an anchor down, 
I ami the capstan manned.’ 

j ‘ Yes. But impossible ; there are goodness 
I knows how many liumlred fathoms below us 
here. We ought to have got lier oil. ’I’he 
weather, loo, has betm perfect. Give the men a 
re.st tor u few hours, and let’s see if we cannot 
hit out some other plan.— Here ; 1 have it. Let’s 
get the guu.s aboard again all aft, and lire a 

salvo. That might start hei’, and Hurrah ! 

Cheer, niy Imls, cheer!’ 

The men responded witli a wild shout, in which 
the blacks took part, for, as the two captains were 
s])eaking, the swell, wliicli had for day.s ])ast been 
lolling ill se gently, ])resaed slowly and heavily 
against the stein of the ship, anil seemed to glide 
under her ; she careened over a liltle to stai board, 
and then lifted and slowly drilted oil' into deep 
! watei’, her musts describing an arc ucrofes the 
I sky. 

I The ne.vt moment the two ollicers had grasped 
I hands. 

‘Greville,’ said Captain Lance, in a voice full 
I of emotion, ‘you have saved me, my ship, and niy 
i future prospects as an ollicer. Now, then, what is 
to he done {’ 

‘Get your guns and stores on board, man,’ 
said Greville bluntly. 

‘Uf cour.M-, but 1 mean about you. IShall you 
claim salvage V 

‘Of cuur.se not.’ 

‘Then the government must ’ 

‘ Leave me alone,' said Greville interrupting. 
‘What! do jou want them to give me a com- 
mand V 

‘ Yes : why not ?’ 

‘No: that's all over. I’m afraid J was not a 
good ollicer. My fate went another way. I’m 
lmp])y enough here with my two dear gij'la and 
my black people.’ 

‘ Ye.s, hut you must have some reward,’ 

‘Give it me then — the thanks of a hrother- 
ollicer.’ 

‘Vou’ve had that from the lirsl. But your 
men B 

‘My blacks? Get the w'ork done, man; and 
then rig up an awning all over the deck, give 
them a hearty meal, and then make the fiddler 
strike up, and let them dance and sing. I’ll 
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pive your boys a treat asliofe. — There, get your 
bouts out^aiid soiiud for uu anchorage. You *11 
get one under the shelter of that headland. 
Ihn as ghid ns an old sailor can be wln^ lias 
had the pleasure of saving one of tlie king’s 
ships.* * 

'I’hat nigljt The Qmen lay snugly at anchor ; 
an<l the next morning the boats begun g<ang to 
and fro to embark guns, aminunitiou, and stores 
once more. Then in ftiie course followed the 
eiitertainnieiits to the blacks and the sailors, and 
tile announcement that the shiii^ould continue^ 
her journey farther south. 

Captain (Ireville was on board on the eve 
previous to tlieir setting sail, wlien tlie doctor 
came up to make liis report after being ashore. 

‘ Well,’ said the captain ; ‘ liow are your 

patients V 

‘1'he two lads wlnj were hurt by the slij)- 
]uug of that gmi are gelling on well. They 
are coming aboard to-iiiglit as soon us it 's a bit 
cooler.’ 

‘Yes; but ]\raiiton and liuriisT said Captain 
Lance im])atienLly. 

‘'J'hey are getting better. 'J’he crisis is jiast, 
and it is only a (|ue.'«lioii of uiir&ing now.’ 

‘That’s right,’ said the ca]»tain ; ami Creville 
raised his brows imd looked sharply from one to 
the (ither. ‘Take the gig Lo-night and some 
he<ldijig, and superintend the ptnir fellows being 
brought aboard.’ 

‘What for/’ said Gieville bluiitiy. ‘Do you 
want to begin your voyage with a couple of 
funerals at sen/' 

‘ Aly dear sir 1’ 

‘Well, I'm right,’ said Creville. ‘The poor 
fellows are mere shadows. It would kill them 
if they were moved. — Wouldn’t it, doctor /’ 

‘111 a lew hours,* said the doctor deci-sively. 

‘Tut-tut— tut —tut !’ fjiieulated Captain 
Jjaiu:e. ‘ What am 1 to do / 1 can’t sail without 

my officers.’ 

‘ Vou would have to if thej^ died,’ said Greville. 
‘'^Jdiere; go on, and call for them as you come 
buck fnmi the south. Going right down to the 
Talk lands, aren't you /’ 

‘ YTs ; hut tho.se two ]ioor lads 

‘’J’hey ’ll In* all light, i think we can nurse 
them back to health.’ 

‘ But it is not fair to leave them uii your hands, 
Greville.’ 

‘Nonsense! 'J’lioii I’ll keep account of tlie 
cost, and send yiju in a bill.’ 

‘You will/' cried Captain Lance eagerly. 

‘No; I won't, niaii. Hang it all ! I thought 
We two were getting to be ((uitc fjiends.’ 

‘And so we are,’ cried Captain Lance. — ‘But, 
doctor, what do you .say V 

‘That it is tlieir only chance of life.’ 

‘ And i bout medietd assistance / 1 can’t leave 
you.’ 

‘Bah!’ said the doctor shortly. ‘They don’t 
want rne.’ 

No one noticed his peculiar intonation, and 
matters were arranged so that the sick men > 
should stay. 

Next inorning, as John Mautoii lay on his 
couch ill the shaded room, he heard the gun 
fired soon after the captain and his brutlier- i 
officers had been to say farewell. 

‘J^ook out, nurse,’ ‘he said to the ugly black i 


womiiii seated near hi.s head ; and bis voice 
somuled veiT weak and strange. 

I ‘’B, mas.sul),’ said the woman ; and she went 
to the window, ‘All de big white sail hang 
down, and de ship go sail along, and de hoys 
shout.’ 

‘All!’ sighed Mauton ; ‘and I am so weak. 
Go and tell Mr Bnrn.s that the ship has sailed, 
and that we are left behind— perhaps to die,’ he 
lulded to hiifiself. 

The woman went into tlie adjoining room, and 
returned at the end of a minute. 

‘Why have you been so long?’ said Mauton, 
in a ijiienilouB whi.sper. 

‘ Massuh Burn say um want lilly drink o’ water, 
sub.’ 

‘ WvW V 

‘ All’ I give iiiii lil drop o’ cooliim drinli.’ • •. 

‘ V'o.s, yes ; hut did you tell him the ship had 
.saih-d V 

‘’S, niussah.’ • 

‘And what dhl lie say V • 

‘Bay noting, massah. C.'an’t say. All so weak. 
Only inuke lil whispei'.’ ^ 

‘Well, you heard him/’ said Alanton feebly. 

‘Oil yes, massah ; hut mas.sah no Udk so much. 
Not good for um head.’ 

‘But tell me what he said, and I will nut 
speak.’ 

‘Ma.ssah Burn whisper very small 'deed, .and i 
uin say close. *111 my ear, wlum 1 tell um ship |ail 
away : “ Berry good job loo.” ’ 


Break fu-st- time at the ])luntatiort, and Jo-se- 
jdiine bu.>v 111 front of a glas.^ pinning a’ brilliant 
scarlet Ihnver jiust at the side of her gloissy black ' 
hair. Bhe wa.s very simjily dre.ssed in IhiwinJ^'’ 
creamy tlrupery, wiiicli showed her lithe ligure 
to j>ertectiou. ^ 

‘How lute slie is!' muttered the girl, as she 
glanced at her hamlsome lace, and j* iaiul tinge, 
the Jesuit of iier .satisfaction, sprang to her warmly 
liue<l cheidvij. 

At that moment, while her back was turned, * 
Heiiee, entered, and stojiped slioia, smilingly watch- 
ing .IS .she buw liow her coinjianion was engaged. 

‘ VVhy, Josee,’ she cried, ‘down so soon ! ' 

‘Yes, of course,' cried tlie girl. ‘Have, you^ 
not uhvay.s been scolding me for being last ?’ 

‘AJoniing, girhs’.said (’aptaiii Givville, entering 
through the Tieiich window. ‘ That s right : I 
want my breakfast.’ 

lie kissed them both tenderly, Josephine last, 
and holding her wdth one arm as he patted her ‘ 
cheek. 

‘That’s right, my dear,’ lie said. ‘Glad to s^ie ! 
you look so mm-h brighter. You i|iiite fidgeted ^ 
me a little while ago. 1 was afraid you were 
going to he ill.’ 

‘ It wuus veiy hot then,’ slie said hurriedly. • 

‘Nay, it way unusually cool,’ said the captain, 
hiugliing. ‘ Why, girL, 1 must take you to the 
old country some day, and let you see really cold 
Weather with ice ami 8nf)w.’ ^ 

He took his seat at the table, and noticed that 
his adopted child wiis attentive Co liis wants 
U.S IiiMiee. 

‘What is tlie news about the patients'/’ he 
sai.l. 
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‘Aunt ’jSIinuiiis says they liave both haj an 
excellent nij'ht/ said Josee eagerly. 

‘You have seen her this morning?’ 

‘ Yes, I just saw her and asked,’ said Josc])hine 
quickly. -‘Give me some more eollbe, Iteiu'e, 
clear. — Papa, you are not making a good break- 
fast,’ 

‘Oh yes, 1 am, child.— Weil, that’s good news 
about the sailor boys. 1 want to have them lit 
for service by the time Th- b>//cc7/. comes back. 
’Miramis is an excellent nurse, but somehow she 
is a woman 1 rather mistrust.’ 

‘But she is very good and kind,’ cried Jose- 
phine (juickly. Mt is her mauner that is against 
her.’ 

‘I do not mind Jier manner,’ said Ileube 
quietly. ‘She always seems to me insinc(U’o.’ 

‘Ah well, never mind,’ said the captain, ‘so 
long as she does lier duty.’ 

lie took out a letter which had reached him 
•n day or two before, ami began reading it as lie 
sipped his culfee. It was for the third or fourth 
time, for letters were rai ities in tho.'^e day.s at 
such an /mt-of-tlie way island ; and as lie read, 
tlie girls kept silence, only ('xchaiiging glance.s 
twice, when Joscqdiine looked at Keiieo furtively, 
and then iliished as if in leseritineiit at being 
watched. On the secoiul occasion, she turned 
away angrily, •’iiul Renee, secmeil pained, gazing 
at her adopted sister appealingly, and then 
si}^hing ; and her thoughtful young face grew 
troubled, as she- saw how Josephine kept her 
eyes averted. 

Al^'Oion as the breakfast was over, the 
latter deft the table and went out into the 
ganleii. 

Directly they were alone, Greville said quietly : 

* You have iioliciid how Josee has altered iluring 
■ fhe-hist week or two?' 

‘Oh ye.s, papa, and it has troubled me.’ 

‘ TroiiJ-iled ? Because slie seems so animated 
and gay V 

‘ Ves, (leap.’ 

‘•Oil, nonsense, child ! Ft’nnm souvnit wnV. 
You are us changeable us she is. i am glad to 
^ see it. — Well, this will not do. 1 must get in the 
saddle and ride round heforo the sun gets loo 
i hot. I’ll go up and see the sailors, though. 1 
j think I shall have them down and out in the 
garden.’ 

‘ Ye.s, juipa,’ said Renee, with rather u troubled 
air. 

‘ Yes, my dear, I shall lock up the medicine 
chest now, and prescribe fresh aii'. Lucky for 
them 1 ’m such a (muck. One can’t go on doctor- 
ing one’s people all these years witliout knowing 
a little about our ailments. I did save yonr life, 
pt^t.’^ 

‘Yes, dear,’ said Kem'e, clinging to him; ‘but 
1 never knew how bad J was.’ 

‘No, 1 suppose not. And then you rchponded 
by 'Saving mine.’ 

‘Oh no, pajia.’ 

‘But 1 say, oh yes. — Well, I’ll go up now.’ 

The captain went up to Burns’s room to find 
that gentleman carrying on a conversation with 
his nurse ; and, drawing back unseen, he went 
into the next room, and then stopped short in 
ustoliishment. ^ 

‘Josee, my child !’ he exclaimed. 

‘ Yes, pupa dear, I have just brought Mr Mautoii 


a bunch of these (fresh flowers,’ said the girl 
hastiB^ 

‘Yes, Captain Greville,’ said Mantoii from the 
couch upon which he lay looking very* white and 
thin. ‘J don’t know how 1 am ever to express 
my thanks for all the kindness *I receive heie. 

-Thank you very much for the flowers, ^Miss 
Maine. ’Miramis shall put them in water. T 
never knew how much jdoasure flowers could 
give till I was sick like tkis.’ 

‘ Gh, it is nothing,’ said the girl hastily, and 
fShe hurried away. 

Greville’s hrbw cleared as Josephine left the 
room, and he drew a chair to the side of the 
couch. 

‘ Well, patient,’ lie said, ‘ how are you ? Come,’ 
he continued, laying his hand upon Mantuii’s 
forehead, ‘pleasantly cool. No lieadache?’ 

‘Oh no, sir ; only so dreadfully weak.’ 

‘We’ll soon ge.t over that. Yon sluill have 
help. Two of the boys sliall carry you, and 
we’ll have you down in the garden (ivery day.’ 

‘Ah!’ exclaimed ManLon, llii.shing. ‘When 
sliall we begin V 

‘ 'J’lii.s morning — almost directly. I ’ll go and 
see my other jiatienb and then have arraiige- 
nieiits iiuale, and ca.sy-cliairs plained under the 
big ceiha.’ Then, notldiiig pleasantly, lie strode 
toward the other room. 

‘Shan't find Renee supplying flowei’s tliere, 
shall 1?’ he thonglil. ‘No: riibbi.di ! Only an 
inipulsivc girl’s desire to sliow k indue, ss.’ 

‘ Well, patient,’ lie .said, rather boisteiously, as 
he entered liunis'.s room, to find that the liuly in 
attendance, was the black woman Senuranii.s — 
‘well, ])atient, how are you T 

‘Weil, doctor, how am 1?’ said the young 
man, holding out his hand. 

‘Him berry had, sah, and no get bit better,’ 
said the woman volubly. ‘ Um no take notice 
what imr.se say. Cm do all as um lik(i, and 
’Miramis no use here ’tall a ’tall.’ 

‘Oh yes, you are, old lady,’ ci'ied Ihirus ; ‘only 
you do waul to coddle a man up rather too much. 
— 1 say, (.'aplaiii Greville, it’s very liard work 
lying liere. When can you give me leave to go 
ashore — 1 mean, down below V 

‘ This morning,’ said Greville, smiling. 

‘Then 1 shall be well in a week. I’m better 
already witlq the tlioughts of it. But is old 
Man ton coming too?’ 

‘ Yea : you sliall both he carried down.' 

‘Here, ’Miramis, bring your stulf. 1 ’ll take it 
or uiiytliing else now. — Why, my dear host and 
doctor, this news is the beijt medicine 1 have 
swallowed yet.’ 

‘ 1 ’m glad of it, niy hul,’ said' Greville, smiling 
at the young man’s light-hearted way. 

‘ Thank ye ; hut, 1 say— -you are too good 
to u-s : taking all this interest in a couple of 
strangers.’ 

‘ Oh iio ! not strangers,’ said Greville, smiling. 
‘1 liave been a iilanter all these years ; but 1 am 
still a sailor at heart, and your coming brought 
back the days wlieii 1 wa.s a frank young lieuten- 
ant like you, with plenty of the middies’ berth 
clinging to me. i ’m only too glad to welcome 
a couple of lionourable English gentlemen to my 
house ; so he quite at easi?. My servants are 
yours for the time you ai‘e liere. I only ask one 
favour of you.’ 
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LA MALMALSON. 


‘Yes, flii*. What ia tliat ?’ , 

‘Get well an soon as you can— not that I want 
you to oo, hut because 1 would rather have hale 
guests thaif Mck/ 


LA MALMALSON. 

O’er all t.lifn' ImnR a shadow and a foar; 

A .swiHO of inysU-ry IIil* sitirit hiiuntod. 

Very few tourists visit^the dismantled Chateau 
and forsaken Park M’herc, more, than seventy 
years ago, the Empress Josepliine ended iier 
eventful life, and where but a few years earlier 
Napoleon spent the only happy days of hia rest- 
les.s existence. A few Americans annually cross 
the weed-covered court, a much larger number 
of Parisian Jtniuricou picnic-makers duly spend 
their summer Sunday afternoons in making merry 
over bread and wiiui on the mossy turf of the 
once well-trimmed hiwn.s ; but for the rest, the 
bats and the moles share the property with the 
speculative builder, whose myrmidons make the 
overhanging woods resound wilh hi<leoUs ami 
discordant clamour of axe and liammer. 

Gui<le-books rarely mention Malmaisoii. Even 
Murra}’- and Paedeker each devote to it but a 
very small .space, almo.st, one would think, 
as if by accident. For a few moments, then, 
and before the .slia<lows of oblivion fall ovau- the 
elnitcau, and while yet enough remains of tlie 
Park to make it still woi’tli a pilgrimage, h*t 
u.s draw a picture of what it once was and what 
it now is. 

The briglitest days of Malmaison were between 
17P8 and 1810. in the former year the pro- 
perty was .secured to Josephine, wife of Napoleon 
Boiiupai’te, in her own right. Previon.s to this 
period, it bad sucressivady belonged to the (Town, 
and a private individual named LJcoiiteux, who 
bad considerably enlarged the domain, and from 
whom it was purcliased for one hundred and 
sixty thousand iTanc.s by Madame T>oua])arto. 
It was de.stiiied to .see the rise and fall of the 
great General, and played a more c»)iis])icuoii.s 
part in liis career than either St Cloud, Com- 
])iegnc, roiitaiuebleau, or the Tuilerle.s, all of 
which are more or le.ss associated with his name. 
It was in the silence of the dark wood.s of 
Malmaison, far removed from court and courtiers, 
and so uusuggestive of either, thali' the greatest 
campaimis of Napoleon Avere planned. It was 
during liis residence here that the Directory was 
overthrown and he became Fii-.st Consul ; and 
it was Malmaison that witiie.-5.sed the sa«l scene.s, 
when, from an unworthy ambition, the 
Consul (leciiled to annul the marriage with his 
faithful wife Josephine, and to mari'y the almo.st 
cliihLwife, Maria Loui.sa of Austria. 

The play-hours of the great Napoleon, h-w 
as they were, may be said to have been spent 
only at Malmaison, He was intensely fond of 
its retirement, and liis tastes were singiihirly 
simple and home-like, when away from the grim 
work of’ compie.st. Josejihiiie, as the wife of 
the First (Consul, Avas not an accomplished scholar 
in the etiquette of that jio.sition, much less in 
that of an imperial court. She was no artist ; 
she was no musician. Her usual occupation coii- 
eisteil of crewel-Avork for covering her furniture ; 
and in this elie enlisted the service.s of the ladies 


wlio visited her. Napoleon — until per.'^uaded by 
othcrl that his Avife Avas not capable of fulfdling 
the tiuties of Empress— Avas liiinself delighietl 
with this simplicity, lie Avouhl sit by the hour 
in her .society in those long evenings at Mal- 
niaisoii, attracted, as Avere all others, by a SAveet- 
ness and (piiet dignity such as feAV women of the 
‘Dircctoirc’ period po.s.ses.ved. She Ava.s fond of 
ami excelled in ‘ tric-tracC (backgammon), and 
Napoleon AA'ould often join in the play Avitli her. 
‘While at Malmaison,’ his secretary reciu-ds, 
‘Napoleon Avas a veritable father in the midst 
•of his family circle. liis ahnegalion of grandeur, 
his simple and unalfected manner, and the 
grac.’ions familiarity of Madanuj Bonaparte, formed 
an inexpressible charm. The ITemier (Tn.snl 
I would enjoy being read to, though he larely 
read himself. The one thing to which he AA'oiild 
never lishm was poetiy. “It is a poor scictice,” 
.said he.’ 

,Jo.sepliine’.s favourite employment— it Avas more 
than a diversion — Avas horticnlture. She Avas^jot 
in any sense a scientist. She loved nature for 
Nature’s sake, and her hot-houses and gardens 
Avere her long ami lasting delight. “In tlio.so 
! days, such pleasni'es weie co.stly ; and more tlmii 
j once after her divorce, conqJaints Avere niade 
I that she oA’erdrcAV lier ratliiT large annuity. 

I Napoleon was 1111)1^5011 liberal, hut the State inter- 
I ferfxl, and on one occasion lie was conijiellod 
! to <lelegate a minister to warn her of the ccKise- 
! tiuences of her hoi Licultural extravagance. • 

The charaefer of thi.s heautiful Avoman Avas 
beyuinl all ])raise. Napoleon's excessive an^tidh 
Avas the main source of all the evils aH^eiateil 
with his name. Hit was not vicious, like .smno 
of tlie kings of France in ihe» two previous 
ceiiturie.s. Jo.scjdiiiie had but to contend with 
an insiitiuble craze for jitiwcr in her leoniny 
1 husbaml. While in her ])r('senc(', the iTeiiiier 
I (’onsiil Avus adA’ised and directed by her, un- 
con.sm’ously to himself. Jhit when UAAay on his 
campaigns, his instincts prevailed. On one of 
lii.s journeys to Italy, Jo.sepliiiio 'shoAved her 
AAisdoiii in not leaving him. She accompanied 
him through day and night stage.s the Avliole 
AAM^y, enduring Avith hoi'oic patience and Ibrti- 
tinle priA'ations that only old soldier.s Avere used 
to. Her Avhole life Avas one long sacrifice, one 
noble record of .self abnegation. 

The yeai-.s from 1810 to 1814 Avere sad and< 
mournful. They Avtue associuled Avliolly Avith 
the enforced rctiiement of Josephine, and ended 
Avith her i»remalure death. From the moment 
that Niipoh-ou (piitted his noble Avife, the tide of 
hi.s j)ro.sperity began to ebb. Gi’eat victories Avere 
discounted by groat disasters, until the failure 
! of his llns.sian canqiaign eompelletl his ahdica- 
j tion at Fontainebleau on llie 4tli of April IHM, 
j exactly four years after his marriage with Maria 
i I.oiiisa. For ten months during his exile in Elba, 
j France loses bis figure ; and again he is hailed 
as Emperor in the reign of the Hundred Days. 
On the ilisasler at Waterloo, he once more finds 
a refuge at Malmaison, wifeless and almost friend- 
le.ss. His faithful consort Josephine, as constant 
Avheii his divorced as Avlieii his ucicnoAvledged 
Avife, hud pas.sed aAvay just a year before this 
return. The Einpres.s Maria Louisa bad alieady 
I gone buck to her fatlicr’s court at Vienna, as a 
I voluntary hostage of the AlUe.s, where her affec- 
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tioii for Napoleon, if slie possessed any, wtis being 
mpi<lly transferred to a certain (.’ount Nipperg, 
whose morganatic wife she afterwards became. 
Her little son, ‘le Roi rle Rome,' subsequently 
‘Dnc <le Reichstfidt,’ hold also been transferred 
to the care of his Austrian grandfather. 

These last few days of Napoleon at Malmaison 
will ever remain the most marked in its hisbiry. 
Deeply attached to his step-children — the oil- 
spring of .loseplnne by her first marriage—as 
much for tlieir mother’s sake its for their own 
intiiiisic worth, he found in Hortenae Beauliar- 
naia the only woman left t<^ mnsole him in the 
time of his trouble. She herself was fresh in 
her grief at the loss of her beloved motlier ; 
he, in turmoil of soul at tlie loss of everything 
— crown, power, and even the alTectiona of tlie 
people. . His one-time traitor, Fonche, had usurped 
•’autliv)rity, or obtained it by foul means, and Inul 
found bis opportunity of revenge by refusing to 
publish a proclamation in the MnnUeur wliich 
^Napoleon had addressed to the army! Nemesis 
W'ldi indeed on his footsteps, lier very shadow 
thrown over all. Tlie promptitude wlii<‘h char- 
acterised ‘the (4eneraVs action in critical moments 
forsook liitn now ; but Malmaison, hallow'ed by 
the sanctified memory of Josephine, alone seemed 
to soothe his crushed and wounded spirit. 

His secretary, Baron Mim'val, records this 
pei’iod in the.se words : ‘ I see before me Mab 
maiaon, where had shone, the aurora of his greal- 
neps, and which to him must havli recalled the 
sweetest and bitterest of remembrances. T cannot 
a^proacli this chutenu without emotion : I again 
. see .iiTh. clothed with power, and crowned with 
an • aureole of a great personal glory, passing 
tlie time iu‘ t^iis deliglitl'ul retreat, with chariii- 
iiig society, the most amiable and the best of 
ji’onien — the cmbodiiiieiits of every grace; .sur- 
’ rounded by the members of liis family and some 
faithful servaiils, and parlaking in their joy.s ; 
Becking, tauioiig the rich foliage of the gardens 
and park, I'ela.vation from work ; or scattering 
broadcast thb timsiires of his fertile imagination 
in ea.sy converse, soinetiiiie.s seriou.s, sometimes 
joyful, but always full of original and jmd’ouiid 
thought.s. He had a select table, but the salon 
was open to all. The venerable Archbishop 
was received with a <leference due. to Iiis .sacred 
calling, and Ireatotl with filial affection. Kings 
(hand princes came to salute Ids Imperial Majesty. 
The rupture of a union fornnal on mutual 
affection, and dissolved entirely through political 
reasons, had estranged Najioleoii from Malmaison, 
wliicli in days gone by had been the scene of 
. confidences the most solemn and of alfections the 
most pure, and ha<l thrown him into a new theatre, 
of pompous courts which left little but bitter 
ckagrm. A premature death had taken away 
the Empress, who was so great an ornament, 
just at the moment when the crown luul fallen 
from her CQnsort’s head. Napoleon returned to 
bid a last ailieu to the tomb of his first — and the 
only — wife of his choii'e. lie was received in 
his adversity by his adopted daughter, (.^ueeu 
Hortense, whose generous and filial care con.soled 
liis troublcfl days. I see before me the faithful 
courtiers prepared to run all chance.s of Ids 
ndsfovtune feven iu)w foy their illustrious chief. 
The Duke of Rovigo, energetic and devoted, 
\vb 09 e personal adhesion to Napol<*on hud always 


been so useful ; (xeiieral Bertrand and his wife, 
truest in adversity* Monsieur atid Madame de 
Montholon, who, like General Bertrand, Volun- 
tarily shariMl ill his exile; Gourgaiid, chivalrous 
and imaginative ; Las Cases and his little sou ; 
and ]\larchaud, whose only recompense was the 
title he received of “ friend of Napoleon.”* 
j On the 2 !)th of .Line 181.'), the Prussians closed 
I round Argenteuil and Chaton, the neighbouring 
1 villages to Heuil, near to which is situated 
I Malmaison. Not a moiRent more could be left 
I to cliniicc. At half-j)ast five in the evening 
r General Beitkey presenfed Idmsidf before the 
i ex-em))eror : ‘ 8 ire, all i.^ readj^.’ The great man 
replied not a worth He crossed the Hall into 
the Park, weeiting. He bade adieu to nil present. 
His beloved Hortense lie tenderly emlirnced ; 
then, \vith one last look at the chak*au and 
all its .surroundings, silently waved a last fare- 
well. Alone he crossed the Park to a retired 
gate, where, cntei-iiig a carriage, he directed his 
I journey towards Rochefort, purpo.sing from that 
I seaport to take .ship for tlie United States ; but 
i instea<l of tliis, sixteen days later he surrendered 
! himsedf to (kiptnin ^laitbiud of the Ikllerophon^ 
i (daiming, n.s a la.st cliaiico, tlu* protection of 
' British laws ! A few days after, Malmaison 
! wa.s po.e.sessed by the. allied armies. 

The rest of its history is biief and decadent. 
On the Restoration, Prince Eugene, the brother 
of ami on behalf of (^ueen Hortense, resold much 
of tlie Park ami most of tlie pictures, while the 
remnimlcr were sent to his si'jit at Munich, a few 
' only of the. relics finding their way to the 
I mn.scums of Versailles or tlie Louvre. In 1826 
I a Swedish banker bonglit the property, and held 
it until his death in 1842. It wiis tlieii ])urcliase,d 
! by Maria CliiTstina, ami occupied by lier for a 
I alua t lime upon lier abdication of the Regency 
! of Spain ; and siiUserjiiently was sold by lier to 
Napoleon 111., wlio made it a sort of show-place 
until 1870. During the siege of J'ari.'s, the sliells 
from Mont Valerien directed to the outposts of 
the German army eneamped lound Bongival, 
camsed it some damage. 

And what is left to-day to roiiiind irs of the 
])ast? Rcnil is a large village, containing a liand- 
I some inairie, cavalry barracks, and imnieroua 
; appendages to tlie army service. 'J’lie village 
! sijiiare emdoses the. church, witli it.s tall and 
graceful spii-c, surmounted by an exceptionally 
1 long vane, on which Clianlicleer, the winged 
' symbol of Gaul, presides. In the cliuir.h itself, 
j built by Lacroix, by order of Napoleon ITT., is 
niiicli to remind one of the. Bonaparte family. 

1 Here is preserved, uiitonched by the hands of 
violence, all that was most prized by the last 
Emperor — the tomb of his mother Hortense, 
and of her mother the Empre.^^s Josephine. 'J’he 
I style of the church is mixed ; e.xtornally not 
! pleasiug. The, interior is better hai monised. 
On tlie right of the high altar is the tomb of 
Josephine, the work of Gilet and Duhuc, and 
over it an exquisite statue by CarU'dier. The 
Empress is represented kneeling. BiSneath is 
the sinqde inscription, JOSEPHINE, Eugkxe 
et lloiiTENsF,, 182r».’ At right angles with this 
tomb, and facing the nave, is that of the father 
of the Empress, the (!onnt ’rascher de la Pagerie ; 
while opposite, ami facing the. tomb of Jo.sephine, 
on the left of the altar, is a monumental group 
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erected to the memory of Queen Horten se hy her fastened the Rates, assisted by that key which 
son Louis Napoleon. It is tfte work of Bartolini. generally proves irresistible, and we crossed the 
The Queen kneels on* a cushion, her guardian weed-covered court. The (diilteau lies imme- 
angel iiovdfring over her. Beneath is inscribed, diatcly in front, not where a similar building in 

* Jja llEiNi? IlOB, TENSE, son fils Napoleon HI.’ j England would have been jdaced, among the 

Below this grojip of statuary, and reached by a ! wood.s or more retired pmts of the. l*ark. A few 
door and a flight steps, is the actual torn!) of ! straggling creepers hang over the walls of the 
Hortense, situated in a small chamber, ami lit I garden adjoining ; but not a lenf is found to cover 
with a large bronze lamp. It is in beautiful ' the nakedness of the building itself, wbicli, being 
preservation, only (Tumbling slightly in one or | architecturally unpicturesfjue, sorely stands in 
two places. We asked the old verg(U’ if any of ' need of Nature’s garb ol greem. J’y a side-door 
the members of the family even- came to visit it ! we entered. Desolation eveiTwlicre ! Beyond 
and see to repairs. Tlie answer ^vas .•sadly giveiitj a coverle.ss billiard table", no furniture visible, 
tlnii they ronld not ! The inscription on the j The plaster falling from the ceiling, the few 
tomb is a long one, and need not he here quoted, ! remaining oak panels half torn from the walls, 

iis it is but a list (^f titles and family history. ! and even the chapel outraged and in di.'imal 

Hortense Beauharnais wn.s married (ui the :id of i ruins. On the upper floors, if anything, the state 
IVIarch 1802 to Louis Napoleon, king of Holland, | of thing.s was worse". On the broken doors are 
and died at his castle of Arenenberg, October 5,1 written military orders, for during a periftd of* 
1837. This made her also .•^ister-in-law, as .she j five years sulweqnent to the war, the ebateau 
wa.'^ ])reviously sl(!p-ihiugbter, to Napoleon I. j was converted into barracks. The bedroom of 

But the church contains other rememhrnnce.s. | Napoleon 1. is a small ajmrtment seventeen feet* 
The l)a.s-Tvlief in bronze of Oliiist at the M'omb, I scpiare. The view from it is not extensive, for 
removed from the little cliap(d of ^lalmaison, i the cievation is low, and surrounded by the well- 
forms the ftt(y*a<le of tin? higli altar And an oak- : timhered Bark. One cedar of Lebnnf>n stands 

carved chair, prcsenteil by Tiouis Napohxm, on ' guard on the lawn Ixjncatb the windows. Ad- 

wbicb is in.scribcd the number of the ‘ ph'dns- j joining tlii.s room, find connected by an ante- 
cite’ calling him from Btqnildican to Imperial chamber, is the bedroom of .losi'phiiie. ^It is 
power —7,500,000. — But more artistically vain- i oval. The dc(’-orationK liuve ally .‘^avc tluj ccil- 
able and beautiful is the organ, a jaufcct })iece of ; ing, vaiiisbed. There, in distemper, appear the 
carving, on whi('h a]>|)oar these words in gold ! remains of what was once a bine sky. Phe ^^alls * 
letters: ‘ Ouvrnge du Seulptenr I’lorenlin Baccio I of the chutdan are minsually free from 4lie 
d’.Agnolo, execute a la flu du XA"' S. pour IVglisc | ])encilled autographs of the great unknown, or 
•Sainte Mai’ie Nouvclle dc Florence, c.st nn <loii . the senseless cf)mments of ignorant tonris^ bTit 
de Naptdeon 111. (18(13).’ i liere we found one and one only. It rijl^hns:- 

The roads in tlic old quarters of the village i ‘ Dieii peiarndtez qu’nn Najudeon^ vienne.' au 
are mostly lime avenues, the trees being gener- 1 plutdt restuunr c< tte maisou ^ue des .... 
ally trimmed iu two sid's of a square, so that , iais.sent tomher en rniue.’ , 

the braiiche.s from cither line of tree.s almost ' W'e walk(.-d through the scores of tiny ajiar^. 
meet in the centre, and form a protecti«m from ! men ts. le.ss even in dimension than those of' the 
.sun and rain alike for the roadu'ay, even more ' ‘ Triaiioti.s ami, though tlie girl ohj("cted, wn 
than the ])ath. Tlie same clear and distinct iron ' mouiiteil to the* topmost story, in the*liope of 
plates bearing the name of the avcnne - or ! ol)laining a view over the Bark. Jii this we 

* Bon levart,’ as it is liere written are still atlixed | wm'e disappointed, for llio windows were sky- 
to th(f walls, as in the (ln3’s of Ta>nis T’liilippe, ' lights, ami only ns<!<] hy the bats. One of tlie.se 
if Jiot earlier. Taking a succession (jf tlie.su joads little hrothren we dislodged, ami, as lie seemed , 
from llie square, is readied one at right nngh's ' in astute of semi-toj-por, jilaccd liim on a window 
— the ‘Avciiue do la i\lalmaisoi],’ in tlie.se O-tober le<lge where the, warm October smi might re- 
days resjilendent in tlie id lie.st tints of green ' stole lii.s vitality. Tliere were scores of these 
ami gold, for the tree.s on eillier side an* jilamv, ! little creatures suspended from the roof, and, 
far more lovely in autumn than •at any other j from wliat we could see, they liad not received a# 
period of the year. At the niqier extremity and ! visitor for many a long day. 

tcrmiiiatioii of the avenue are three gules: tho.sc | We do.'^cende.d to the Bark, but were not 
to the left lead to private property ; thoi^c in ! allowed to enter tlie gardens, where the trees 
front to the Bai-k only ; while tliosc; on the : vverc mostly planted hy Josephine ; for they 
right open directly on the ‘cour <riionnenr’ of j have long since pa.s.sed into private hands. That, 
the chateau. The gates are fastened, and on a ■ part of tiie estate as ytrt unabsorhed by the taste- 
tattered po.ster aflixed to a board, (»ne reads : ' le.s.s builder is still beautiful, and the ‘ Temple 

* Adjudication en la Cliambi’e (le Notnire de f’aris j de I’Amoiir,’ where Napoleon is said to hate 

sisc Place du CluUelet, par de AJinistn* M. ' planned many of his campaigns, yet exisl.s, and * 

Dufonre, I’lm deux, Je Mardi, 5 Jnin 1888, a a liny cascade in front of it even** musically fall- 

midi, du Cliateau hi.storique de la Idalmaiscui,’ > ing into a ]iool beneatli. There is still left .suffi- 
&c. And then over the lower part, of this con- ; cient to make a charming residence for some 

dcninatory notice, whiiJi is liy it lialf ol>literate<l, appreciative, pnreha'^er, who need not be excoa- 

is anothcT : ‘Le bnivau <le Ventes des Terrain es sively wealthy to maintain it. 

de la Alalmaison esL dans le {’bateau.’ But what is more delightful than the Park, 

Battling the chains that held the rusting gates are the overhanging woods, through vhicb wiml 
together, brought out on our vi.sit a girl, not the the greenest of green lanes. The beech-trees — 
neat little daughter of the coacim/c to a mansion, ! far from common in %SeinG-et-Oise — are here 
but llie olls])i*iug of the broker’s man, the man, | growing in perfection; and oaks, conifer.s, birch 
in fact, in pot .session. She rather reluctant Iv un- I and mountiiimash yeach an nmnsual size. The 
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briflk*- roads arc* deep in iiio.ss, over which trail 
the wild strawberry and hraiuble, whoso loaves 
are Jis brilliant in decay ns those of the Virf^inian 
creeper. Tlie magpie scream-s as he settles on 
the liighest branches of the elms ; the large 
migratory locust and the dragoivllies Hit over 
the gnicn sward, and the grasshoj)|)ers chirp 
around ones feet. All else is silence the silence 
of a dead and almost forgotten luist ! 


NICKEL AND NICKEL-STKEJ.. 
NlCKKl. has of late come into considerable promi- 
nence, not so much tlii-ongh its own intrinsic 
qualities, as through the alloy it is capable of 
forming with the important mateiial, steel. 
^Nickel-»teel has for some little tiim* past occupied 
‘the Mosc attention of our m<wt eminent metal- 
lurgists ; and whilst already occupying a recog- 
nised position in ap])lied science, both scienlili- 
cally and commercially, bids fair to ilevelnp into 
considerable importance, and to provide all those 
engaged in constiaictioiial work of every class 
with a material of very superior strength, 'elas- 
ticity, and dnrahility. In view of the imi)ortaiice 
attaching to nickel -steel, we now ])nrpo.se laying 
before our readers some brief a<‘.connt of nickel 
itself ; and then to coindnde our rc'marks with 
some notice of the new alloy formed with steel. 

So far back as 1751, nickel was discovered by 
(.!r^»nsted, who, afterwards fimling' it largely in 
‘ Kiipfer-nickel,’ gave it the name it now bears, 
J'!?lipliijj’_-nickel, or ‘(roblin Copper,’ being \i term 
•of contempt applied by miners to a eertain class 
of copper orp whicli is ‘ tricky '--namely, prom- 
ising, bu|/ not' yielding eopjier. Jt is an inte- 
, resting fact in connection with nickel that it is 
.(VJiitained in the .sun’s atmos])hei‘e ami is found 
in nil me.tOoric iron. 

Nickel ores arc in general comple.v mixtures, 
being assiociated with one or moi'c foreign nuftallic 
ore.s. Hicli p.xidised nickel ore was discovered 
in New Caledonia in 1875, and has since been 
imported into Europe in yearly increasing qnaii- 
u titie.s. These deposits are free from arsenic, and 
find their way principally to France. Nickel 
is found in Canaila around Lake Huron ; ami 
the Sudbury deposits, covering only thirteen 
thousand acres, are estimated to contain six hnn- 
'^dred and fifty million tons of the ore ; wlnlst 
Dr Bell, the As.sistant-director of the Oeolugical 
Survey of Camula, speaking of the llnroiiian bell, 
W'bich stretches for more tlian six hundred miles 
east and we.st, gives it as his opinion that the 
• search for nickel throughout that promising 
region is only in its infanc}'. 

'J’urning now to the pioperties of nickel, we | 
. fiiid it attracted by the magnet, and possessing ' 
specific gravities of ami 8-7 for ingot and ; 
forged metal respectively. Nickel can be welded | 
at a red heat like wronght-iron, and <loes not ' 
tarnish even on long exposure to air ; water h,is 
no action upon it and even such fumes as those 
of sulphuretted hydrogen fail to blacken it. A 
well-known alloy of nickel — Herman silver — is 
composed of thi-ee parts of copper to one part 
of Kinc and pne of nickel ; whilst in the I 'inted 
States, in Belgium, and Li Hermany,^in alloy of 
one part of nickel to three paits of copper is used 
for m(nor coins. 


I’as.siiig now to consider the alloy made by 
nickel with steel, one of the first important pro- 
perties obtained is that of nnn-coiTodjbility. It 
is well known that steel is iiioie liajde to rust 
than iron, such fact fmrning a drawback to its 
substitiiti<in for Hint metal ; nmU the immunity 
from corro-sion enjoyed by steels rich in nickel is 
a point of considerable interest ; whilst even .steel 
poor in nickel is found more proof against rust 
than that in whose eoiqJiosition nickel does not 
j enter. 

I The superior strength obtainable from nickel- 
j steel will readily suggest the, advantages deriv- 
able from its employment : smaller scantlings 
' and thinner plates can be (.‘mplo 3 'ed ; and saving 
I in weight will add gracefulness and lightness to 
I the structures under fabrication. Assuming the 
j strength of iron at about twenty tons ]>cr square 
I inch, and that of the ordinary mild steel of com- 
I merce at about thirty tons per square; inch, there 
I seems every indication that nicKel-stcel can be 
j produced leliablo and satisfactory in every respect 
I with a streugtli of forty tons per square inch, or 
I with additional streiigtli as compared with mild 
steel and iron in the ratios of four to three, and 
j two to one. 

I Already in the maniifactui'e; (»f armour-plates 
i nickel-steel has made its mark, and sufiicient ha.s 
j been said to demonstrate its siqierior qualitica- 
tion.s for every class of work the engineer, be be 
I civil or mechanical, or the architect may be called 
’ upon to design. 

j .i-iitu the question of cost it is foreign to our 
purpose to euti*r ; but all exi)erieiu'e has shown 
a gradual cheapening in price of production ns a 
material becomes in demand ; this ami the dis- 
covery of new sources of nickel cannot fail to 
have a beneficial elfect on this iiew alloy, which 
seems destined at no distant dale to play an 
important part in the metallurgical world. 


LAST YKAR’S LEAVES. 

OvKK sullen ribs of .saow, 

And tlu: hitter, hi own March grass, 

As the eager east wiiitls Mow, 

EeCoro them us tlu'v |)iiss, 

In :i swirl tin* ilead leiives go. 

Vagiwit ghosts of hist cur’s leaves 
Hurried hither — hurrieil thither ; 

There weie swallows ill my euves 

When I watched them wane uml wither, 
And my fields were full of sheaves. 

I have seen the iqihimis haie, 

And the sleet i’ the swallow's nest ; 

1 have closed uguinst Despair 
The doorway of my breast, 

With a lias[» to hold him there. 

Hut tlio sere leiives wander yet 
From u year for ever lied. 

Like the sleepless, vain regret 
For the buried nml the dead, 

That mv heurt will t/ot forget. 


Prhited and Paldistied by W. Jc 11. FhaMHEUs, Limited, 
•17 Putornustor Jtow,' London ; and Edinbuuoh. 
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THE TRINGE’S PLUMES. 

The threii tradilionul ostrich 1‘eutlters wliicli fonii 
the crest of tlie •Prince of Wales, and tlte motto 
whicli invariably accompanies them, are more 
familiar to an Englishman than any other 
herahlic insignia, except it he the lion and uni- 
corn su]>portijig the arms of the sovereign, or 
the well known dagger in Ijondon City shiehl. 

The jxtpuhir account of the adoption of the 
feiithers by tlie eldest sons of the English kings 
as their own iMiculiur badge is, that the Pdu<i 
Prince, son of Edward III., compiered the original 
vetirer of the crest, .lolui of Luxembourg, Ling 
of Bohemia, at the field of OrcL'y, and ever after- 
wards wore the plumes in commemoration of 
the battle. ‘The fate of the king of Boliemia,’ 
says Hume, ‘ was remarkable. lie was blind from 
age ; but being resolved to hazard his person 
and set an example to others, he ordered the 
reins of his bj idle to be tied on each side to two 
gentlemen of liis . train ; and liis dead body and 
those of his attendants were afterwards found 
among the slain, with their horses standing liy 
them in that situation. It is said that the crest 
of the king of Bohemia was three ostrich 
featlicrs, ami his motto, “Ich Dien,” 1 serve, 
which the Pi-ince of AVales and fiis successors 
ailopted in memorial of the great victory.’ 

Modern research has played havoc with many 
a cherished legend, one after another of which 
have yielded to the critical exaiiiiuation of histo- 
rical records. The general opinion now is that 
the badge, so far from being acquired on the 
battlefield, was adopted by the Black Prince and 
his successors as part of the armoi ial bearings of 
the various continental families with w hom they 
were connected by descent. There is no contem- 
porary evidence in support of the popular history 
of the badge, and the earliest writer w'ho refers 
to it is Camden, whose Remains W'ere published 
ill the time of Elizabeth, more than two centuries 
after the battle. He says ; ‘ The victorious Black 
Prince, his son, used sometimes one feather, 
sometimes three, in token of his speedy execu- 


tion in all his services, as the posts in -the Roman 
limes were 'pirrophavi, and wore feathers to sjg- 
nify their flying post-haste. But the tradition 
is that he wore them at the battle of Poitiers, 
whereupon he adjoined this old Englisli W’ord, 
“Ic Den that is, I serve, according to that of 
the apostle, “ the heir, while lie is a child, differeth 
nothing from a servant. ’ ’ The learned antiquary 
oven appears to be uncertain w hether the buttle 
be refers to w^as Civcy or Pciitiers, for in the 
next edition of hi.s work he says, ‘be won thefn 
at the battle of Civcy from John, king 
Jfohemiu.’ It is also to be observed, uij^'tu- 
iiately for the legend, that the crest of the 
Bolieiniuii king was not a plu]|pef of ostrich 
feathers, but tvvt) wings of a vulture, ^ knife, of 
linden leaves of gold expanded.’ , 

It is most probalde that the badge was intro- 
duced into England by Philijipa of HaimiuU, 
the consort of Eilward 111., and mothei^ of the 
Black Prince. She was descended* from the 
sister of Henry, Count of Luxembourg, an an- 
cestor of John of Bohemia, whose connection 
with the legend i.s thus accounted fur ; ami John’s 
son, the Emperor Charles IV., bore an ostrich 
as his budge ; as did his daughter Anne, the fii'st 
queen of Richard 11. The eiuTiost reference to 
the o.strich fe.atliers in any English record is in 
an indenture witnes.sing the delivery of certain 
articles of ])late belonging to the wardrobe of 
Queen l*hilippa. Silver basins and ew^ers are 
deHcribe<l, enamelled with the arms of France 
and IJainuult quarterly, and particular mention 
is made of a large dish for the alms of the queen. 
It was silver-gilt and enamelled on the bottorfl 
w'ith a black escutcheon W'illi ostrich feathers. 
The inference is that, like the arms of Hainuult 
upon other articles of the plate, *the ostrich 
feathers in the sabh shield belonged to Queen 
Philippa, and were borne by her as a badge of her 
family, or in right of some territories governed 
by the Princes of her house. % 

The Black Prince refers to the'feaUiers in his 
will dated the 7th of June 1376. He gave orders 
that his body should be buried in the cathedial 
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At OaiiUTbury, und that twelve baton escutcheons 
ahould be placed around his tomb. Each was to 
be a foot Iji^h ; in six of them should be ‘our 
entire arms,’ and ostiich feathers were to be 
placed ill the others. He directed that upon each 
of tlie sliields the wonl ‘Houmoiit’ should be 
placed ; and it is very noticeable that the motto 
*Icli Dieii' does not occur in any part of the 
will. Tlie Prince desired that an elligy of him- 
self should be placed upon the tomb ‘fiillv 
armed for war, with our arms quarterly, with 
our crest of the Leopard put under the head of 
the effigy.’ He also ordered that bis funeral pro-^ 
cession tb rough the htreets of (^auterbiiiy should 
be precedeil l»y ‘ two wur-h(ji‘ses, covered with 
our uriUH ; and two men armed in our arms and 
iu our crests, the one for war, with our entire , 
arms (piarterlv, and the other for peace, with j 
our badge of the ostricli feutbera with our 
banners of the same suite.’ The fact that the 
Prince twice calls the featlu-rs ‘our badge’ is i 
peculiarly deserving of attention, and clearly | 
slviws that they were not used by him jis an | 
ai'iiiorial ensign, but were wholly unconnected i 
with war, and that the man who cairied the 
feathers at the funeral represented the Prince us 
ecpiipped for the aimiaement of the tournament, 
and not as arrayed in his full panoply of com- 
bat. Anumg various other be<piesU, the Prince 
left to the church at Canterbury bis ‘haugings 
of ostrich fealbers of black tapestry, having a 
red border with swans for iadifjs’ heads.’ Al- 
though the Prince did not meiiLioii the motto 
‘Ich Dien’ in his will, it is very clear that he 
sonMUJ-ijnes used both it and the word ‘Houmont’ 
as ‘air addition to Ids signature, for upon an 
extant warrant in tlie Prince’s own hand both 
mottoes ni>peat. 

Rudely engraved representations of feathers 
appear upon two seals of the Black Prince, and 
npou one of his father ; and the l)a<lge iu ditferent 
forms was borne by other sons of Edward III. 
John cflt Gaunt and his descendants all used 
tlie usti'icli ^Xeutliers ; and his arms with three 
feathers enscrolled on a sable shield were, 
placed in a window of St I’anl’s Catliedrul ; 
while his aims in the cloisters of (’unterbury arc 
also surrounded by the same batlges. There is 
no evidence that the feathers were borne by 
Lionel, tlie second, or by Picliard, the fourth son 
of Ed want 111. ; but they undoubtedly were by 
Thomas of Woodstock, l)uke of Gloucester, the 
youngest son, who used two badges, tlie feathers 
ttiid the swan. So far from being coiitiued to 
Uie sole use of the Princes of Wales, the feathers 
were occasionally granted to collateral brunches 
of the Royal House. Richard II., who adopted 
the white hart as his own badge, granted two 
ostrich featliera to ln.s cousin, Tlioiuas Mowbray, 
Earl- marshal, aiul Duke of Norfolk. 

The Princes of the rival Houses of Lancaster 
and York alike used the feathers. Henry IV. 
before his accession b<n'e them in a remarkable 
maimer. On each side of his shield is an ostrich 
feather with four small scrolls, the lowest having 
the letters so j the next, ve ; the third, key ; and 
the last NE— funning together the word bove- 
KEVNE ; aifd he continued their u.mu when he 
came to tlie throne. One of the dishe.s at the 
eorouation banquet of Henry Vi. was u ‘frytouii’ 
garnished with a leopoi'd’s heatl and * ij esti’yche 


tidus.’ The badge appears on the seal of Mar- 
garet Beaufort, Countess of Kichmoud, and 
mother of Henry Vll. Edward, Duke of York, 
who was killed at the battle of A'giucourt in 
1415, bore both the feathers and the inotto 
‘Ich Dien.’ The seal of Edwaid V. as Prince of 
Wales represents the ostrich feat?ier8 in a singu- 
lar manlier. The Prince appears on horseback ; 
the shield and the trappings of the horse are 
charged with three lions pagnauty and a single 
feather is fixed upon tlm horse’s head ; while tlie 
ground is bespangled with ostrich feathers and 
roses with the motto ‘ Icli Dien.’ The horse- 
tmj>pings of ‘llichurd 111. were also decorated 
witli the same badge.. Henry VIII. bore the 
feathers as king ; and from liis time they have 
been used exclusively by the eldest sons of tbe 
reigning sovereigns. Kdward VI., wlio never held 
the title of ITince of Wales, and was known 
until the. death of his father as I’riuce Edward, 
simjdy bore a plume of feathers within a wreath 
of roses ; and Henry, Prince of Wales, son of 
James 1., Hometimes bore the ]ilnnie as it was 
used by his predecessors, aiul soiaelimes as it is 
seen at the present time. Since that period the 
feathers have been borne in the usual mauiiei. 

The les.s knuwn motto ‘ Iloumont’ was urimn- 
ully of mure importance than ‘ Icli Dien;’ out 
iu later times lias been almo.st forgotten. It is 
probably founded on old Gernuui word.s variously 
written * Huogb moed,’ ‘Iloo luued,’ or ‘Iloogh 
me,’ and i.*» .supposed to have related to the 
mental peciiliuritie.s of the lir.st bearer. 

There is thus strong rea.son for believing that 
the badge and both the mottoes have descended 
to their present posse-ssors from tbe old House 
of llaiiiaull, and tbal, iij.stead of being trophies 
of Hncce.ssfni war, they have been uccpiirnd peoc.e- 
fully by inheritance. 
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THE IVORY GATE.* 

WALTER JJESANT. 

I’uoi-oouE {contvitu'd), 

‘Well, mother P be asked. 

His motlicr sat down, She looked pule and 
wretched. 

‘Mother,’ cried Hilda, the elder sister. 

WliuL ha.s happened 'i Wliut does Mr 
say?’ 

‘ He accuses nobody,’ she replied iu. 
dry voice. ‘But’ 

‘But wliat?’ asked ililda. 

‘lie told me everything— everything — and — 

and Oh ! ’ She burst into sobs and crying, 

tlioiigb she despised wonum who cry. ‘It is 
terrible — it is teriible — It is incredible. Yet, 
what can I tliiiik ? What can any one think? 
Leave us, Ililda. Leave us, Elsie.’ The two 
girls went out iiuwilliiigl}'. ‘Oh! my sou — 
how cun 1 believe it? And yet — on the one 
handy a boy of two-and-tweiity exposed to all 
the iemplutlons of town : on the other, an old 
clerk of lifty yeai's’ service and inU^grity, And 
when the facts are laid before you both — calmly 
and coldly— you fly into a rage and run away. 


* Copyi'iKlit 1892 iu the Uuited States of America by 
Harper & Brothers 
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•while Gheckley calmly remains to await the 
inquiry.’ * 

Mrs Ai’nnilel had been ncciiatomeil all her life 
to c<)nsifler«Mr Derinj; us the wisest of men. Slie 
felt instiiiAively that he regarded lier son with 
suspicion : she heard all the facts : kIui jiniiped 
to the conclusion that he was a prodl<»;il and 
a ju'ofligate : that he had fallen into evil ways, 
and spent money in riotous living : she conclmhal 
that he had committed these crimes in order to 
.get more money for morif .skittles and oranges. 

‘ Athelstan ’ she laid her haiul upon his arm, 
hut di«l not dare to lift her eyes fyid behold that 
guilty face — ‘ Athelstan - -eoTife.«s — make repara- 


Tjater on, when they were lx)th a little re* 
roverpcl, Hilda tried to consider tlic subject more 
calmly. 8bc luul not lier mother’s cleverness, 
but she was not without parts. The following 
remarks— made by a girl of eighteen — prove so 
miicli. 

‘Motlier,’ she said, ‘j>erhapM it is better, so long 
as this aiiapicion rests njKUi him, that he should 
he away. We .shall certainly know where he 
is : ho will want money, and will write for it. 
If it should prove that .somebody cdse did the 
thing, we can easily bi'ing him back as a mai’tyr — 
ftu’ my own ])ait 1 should he so glad that I would 
willingly beg his pardon on my knees— and of 


tion ao fur aa you can — confes.s — oh! my son-- <«)ni‘.se we could easily get him rcqrlaced in the 

my son! You will he caught and tried and i oHice. If it is proved that he did do it — and that, 

found guilty, and -Mill ! I cannot say it— thrmigli 1 you think, they will be certain to find out — Mr 
the notes which you have clmngetl. '^rhey are | Del ing, for your sake, will be ready (.o hush 
all known and stoppeil.’ j it up — jierliupa we may get the notes baclv* — be*j 

The hoy’s wi‘ath was now changed to madnca.s. : can’t, have use<l them all ; in any case it will he 
‘You!’ lie cried. ‘You? My own iimther ? ' a gi‘eut comfort to feel that lie is out of the 
You believe it, no? Oh ! we are all going mad j way: a brother convicted — tried in open court — 
together. What? 'J'heii I am turue«l out of i sentenced— oh ! ’ She shuddered. 'We shofllJ 
this house, as 1 am liii'iied out of niy [dace. 1 never get over it: never, never! It would be 

go, then I go ; and ’ — here he .‘<w(»re a iiiighly a most dreadful thing for Elsie and me# As for 

oath, as .strong as unyhody <<ut of .^pain can i his going away, if j^iople ask why ho is gone and 
make them ‘1 will nevei’ — nevei' never come J wliere, we must invent .something — we can easily 


home again till you conn* yc)ur.self to beg forgive- 
ness— you — my owu mother!’ 

(Jutside, in the hall, hi.s si.sters stooil, waiting 
and trembling. 

‘Athelstan,’ eriod the elder, ‘what, in the name 
of Heaven, have yon ilojie V 


make up a story— hint that he has been wild 
the)‘e is no <lisgi*ace, Iwippily, .about a young man 
being wild — that is tlie only thing* that reconciles 
one to the horrul selfishness of wild young men 
—and if, by 'going away in a pretendeil ntge, 
Athelstan bus really enabled us to escape a liorrid 


‘Go, ask my iiiotlier. She will tell you. She | scandal — why, mother, in that case — we may 


knows, it .seem<, better than J know my.self. 1 
am di'iven awa}' by my own motlier. She says 
that 1 am guilty of— of of foi’gery.’ 

‘If she says so, Athelstan,’ his si-ster replied, 
coldly, ‘she mu.-'t have hf;r reasons. She woiihl 
not (Irive ytui out of the house for nothing. 
Don't glare like that. I’rove your innocence.’ 

‘What? Vou, too ^ Oh I 1 am driven away 
by my ^ister.i as well ’ 

‘No, Atbelstuii — no,’ cried Elsie, catching hi.s 
liand. ‘Not both your sisters,’ 

‘My poor child;’ he stoope<l and kissed her*. 
^They will make you believe what they hedieve. 
<5ood Heavens! 'fhey make haste to believe it ; 
they are glad to believe it.’ 

‘No -no. Don’t go, Athel.stan.’ JClsie tlii'ew 
her arms about him. ‘ SUiy, and show that they 
AJ'e wrong. Oh ! you are innocent. I will never 
— never — never believe it.’ 

He kis.se<l her again, and tore himself away. 
The street iloor slammed behind him : they 
lie;ird his footsteps as he stroile away. He htul g«)iie. 

Then Elsie fell into loud weeping and wailing. 
P»nt Hihla went U) comfort her mother. 

‘Motlier,’ she said, ‘did he really, I’eally ami 
truly do it?’ 

‘ What else can 1 believe ? Either he did it 
■or that old clerk. Where is he ?’ 

‘He is gone. He says he will come hack when 
his innocence is proved. Mother, if he is inno- 
cent, why does lie run away? It’s foolish to 
«tty that it is because we believe it. I’ve said 
nothing except that you couldn’t believe it with- 
out reasons. Innocent young men don’t run 
*way when they are charged with robbery. Tliey 
stay and fight it out Athelstan should have 
stayed,’ 


confe.s8 that the blow lia.s been by Proj^ence 
mo.st mercifully softened for us most mercifully. 
We oiiglit to consider that, mother.^ * 

‘ Yes, ilear, . ye.s. Put lu‘ is gone. Atlmlstan 
is gone. And his future .seems ruined. Tliere 
is no ho])e for him, 1 can sei* no ho])e .whatever. 
Afy dear, he was so promising. I thought that 
all the family influence would be lii.s — wa haven’t 
got a single C’ity solicitor in the whole family. 

I thought that he was so clever and %o ambitious 
and 80 eager to get on and make money and be 
a credit to tlie family, Solicitoi's do sometimeB 
— esjiecially City sulicitoi.s— become so very, very 
rich ; and now it is all gone and done — and 
nothing left to liope but the miserable wish that 
tliere .should be no scandal.’ 

‘It is indeed dreadful. But .still — consider— 
no .seamlul. Mother, I think wc should find out, 
if we can, something about his nrivute life — how 
he lias been living. He has Wn out a good 
deal of evening.s lately. If there is any — any 
prsun— on wliom he has l>oen tempted to spend 
money — if he has been gambling — or betting, 
or any of the things that I read of’ — this youiiff . 
lady, thank.s to the beneficent assistance •! 
certain works of fiction, was tolerably acquainted 
with the ways of young men and their tempta- 
tions- ‘it would be a satisfaction tix know it at 
least.’ 

Tlie ladies of a family wliere tliere is a ‘wild’ 
young niun do not generally find it easy to get 
at the facts of his wildness : these remain locked 
up ill the bo.soni8 of his companions. # No details 
could be learned about any wildness— quite the 
contrary. He seemed, far as couhl* he learned, 
to have led a very quiet and regular life. ‘But 
then,’ said the philosopher of eighteen, quoting 
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from a novel, ‘men shelter each other. They 
are all ba<l together.’ j 

But — no scandal. 

Everyhoil V knows that kind of brother or sister 
by whom all family events are considered with 
a view to the. scandal likely to be caiused and 
the personal injury resulting to himself ; or the 
envy that will follow and the personal advantage 
accruing from that event. That her brother 
was perhap.s a shameful criminal might be eoH' 
sidei-ed by Hilda Arundel later on : at first, she 
was only capable of perceiving that this horrid 
fact, unless it could be hidden away and kept 
secret, might very mateiially injure herself. 

Almost naturally, she folde«l lier hands sweetly 
and laid her comely head a little on one side — 
it is an attitude of resignati«m which may be 
observed in (‘ertain pictures vjf saints and holy 
‘Vonwn. llihla knew many little attitudes. 
Also, quite naturally, slic glanced at a mirror 
oh the wall ami observed that her po.'^e was one 
"of sorrow borne with fihri.stiun re.signution. 

tVe must blame neither Hilda imr her mother. 
The case as put by Mr Dering in the form of 
plain faci without any comment, did seem veuy 
black indeed against Athelslan. In every family 
the first feeling in .sucli a case— it is the instinct 
of self-preservation— is to hush up the thing 
if possible “to avoid a acaiulul. 

Such a scandal as the pro.secutiou of a brother 
for forgery — with a verdict of guilty -is a most 
truJy horrible, deplorable, fatal tlhiig. It bakes 
the respectability out of a family perhai»s at a 
cfiti(^l moment, wlieii the family is just assuming 
. the of respectability ; it ruins the chances 
of the girls ; it l)lights the ])ro.spect.s of the boys : 
it drives away friends : it is a black spot which 
all th^ soaps ever advertised could never wash 
. pir. Therefore, wliile tlie mother hoped, fir.st 
of all, that the hoy would e.scape the clutch of 
the law, Hilda was, first of all, grateful that there 
would ke no scandal. Mr l)ering would Jiot 
talk about it. The thing would not interfere 
with her obui prospects. It was sad : it was 
miserable: but yet no scandal. With what a 
deep, deep sigh of satisfaction did the young 
lady repeat that there would probably be no 
scandal ! 

As for Elsie, that child went about for many 
days with tearful eyes, red cheeks, ami a .swollen 
. nose. She was rebellious and sharp with her 
mother. And to her .sister she refused to speak. 
The days went on. They became weeks, months, 
years. Otherwise they would not have been 
days. Nothing at all was heard of Athelslan. 
He sent no letters to any one : he did not even 
W’ritc for money : they knew not wlmre he was 
or what he wa.s doing. He disappsured. It 
wviB undei-stood that there had been wildinm 
Now — which was very remarkable - thougJi the 
forger had had a clear run of thi’ee weeks, it 
could not he discovered that any of the notes 
had been presented. Perhup.s they were sent 
abroad : yet foreign and colonial bunks would 
know the numbers of stopped notes. And 
towards the di.scovery of the forger no furtlier 
step had bsen taken. The commissionaire who 
tooK the cheque had been, as you have seen, 
easily found : he said .shoulJ know the old 
gentleman who gave him the forge<l draft to 
cash. He said, l.)eing again interrogated, that 


Oheckley wa.s not in the least like that old 
gentleman. What* could be thought, then? 
Athelstaii must have ‘made up’ as an old man: 
he M"ns fond of jirivatc theatricals he could 
make up very well : of course, ho "had made 
up. And tlicn, this point being settled, they 
left off talking about the busines.s. 

Other things happened— important things — 
which made the memory of the prodigal son to 
wax dim. First of all came Hilda’s case. She 
was a graceful young person, with features of 
great regularity : her expression was cold, her 
teyes were Inint^ and her lips weje a little thin, 
hut these things at nineteen are hardly perceived. 
She was tliat sort of gii'l who seems created for 
I the express pui’pose, first of wearing and beuiiti- 
! fying costly raiment, and next of sitting in a 
splendid vehicle. "J'he finer the dims, the more 
heauLiful she looketl. The grander the carriage, 
the more f|neeiily she seemed. In rags her cold- 
ness Would he arctic, her hardness would be 
granitic : in silk and velvet she became a goddess. 
Jt wa.s therefore, most fitting that she should 
marry a rich man. Now, to he I’ich in these 
days, one must l>e old. It is the price that one 
has to pay for weullh. Sometimes one pnys the 
price and g(.*ts old, ami yet does not get what one 
has paid for. That seems hardly fair. There 
was a certain rich man, Mr Deiing’s ytmnger 
brother, Sir Samuel Deling, Knight, one of the 
most substantial City men, a man who had a 
house in Kensington Palace Ganhms, a yacht, a 
country place in Sirs.scx, and piles of pa])ers in a 
I safe, meaning investments. He was a widower 
j without encumbrance : he svas fifl V'SeYcu year.s 
I of age, m*tyet decayed: he wantetl a wife to he 
the mistress of his liouse and to look well at his 
I dinner-jiarties. Of course, when one does want 
ja wife, at any age, one wants her young. Hilda 
Arumlcl, his brother’s ward, loolVed as if she 
I would dis(diurge the <]uties reipiired of the 
I position admirably. He suggested the. arrange- 
ment to his brother, wlio spoke aliout it. 

"riiere Was a good deal of talking about it. 

* Mr.s Arundel showed that slie knew the value 
of her daughter ; hut there was no donht about 
the comdiisioii of the matter. '’J’heie was a grand 
wedding, at which all the richer Anindels were 
present, and none of the poor relations. Mr 
Deriiig, the young lady’s guardian, gave her 
away : Hilda ’became Lady Dering, and has been 
perfectly happy ever since. Elsie remained with 
her mother. Her brother was never spoken 
of between tliem. But she remembered him, and 
she was firm in her conviction that his innocence 
wamld be some day established. 

After five ye.ars, nothing' at all having been 
heard of the notes, ]\Ir Dering made application 
U) the Bank of England, and received from them 
tile sum of £720 in new crisp notes in the place 
of those of which he hud been robbed, so that 
the actual loss at 4 per cent, compound interest 
amounted to no more than Xlfif), IDs. 9jd., M'hich 
is more tlian one likes to lose, yet i» not actually 
embarrassing to a man whose income is about 
ten thousand a year. He ctmsed to think about 
the business altogether, except as a disagreeable 
episode of his office. 

Then Athelstan Arundel Iwcame complelelv 
forgotten. His old friemls, the young men witii 
whom he had played and sported, only reincm- 
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byrod him from time to time no a fellow who havej been one of two— either your clerk- the 
had conic, to some nnkiiown grief, and had gone man Cheek ley— or myself. It did not take you 
away. Tliere is always some young fellow in long, I apprehend, to learn the truth. You would 
every set^of young fellows who gets into some discover it through the pre.sentatioii of the notes.' • 
scrape, and so leaves the circle, and is no more — ‘Tliis is a vt-ry crafty letter,' .‘^lid Mr Dering; 
seen or heard of. We go on Just the same with- ‘when he never presented any of the notes, 
out him: very seldom is such a man reiuem- Very crafty.’ He resumed the fettei*. ‘Enough 

bercd long : it is the way of the world : we cannot said about that. I daresay, however, that I 

stop to lament over the fallen : we must push on : shall some day or otlier— before you are ilead, 
others fall : close up tlft ranks : push on : Time I hope return in order to receive some expres- 
drives : the memory of the fallen swiftly waxe.s sion of sorrow from you if you can feel shame.’ 

Certainly not,’ said Mr Dering with decision. 

Four years or so after the mytsierious business — ‘ Meantime, there is u service which 1 must 
of Edmuiul Gray, Mr Deriiig receivcil a letter a.sk of you for the sake of niy peoj»le. There, is 

with an Aincricaii stamp marked ‘ Private and no one else whom I can ask. It is the reason of 

(’oiitideiitial.’ He kid this asi<le until ho liad my writing tliis letter. 


got through the business letters ; then he opened 


‘ 1 came away with ten pounds — all 1 had in 
tlie world— in my pocket. Not seven hiuidred. 


It. He turned first to the .signature. ‘Hal' he tlie world— in my pocket. Not seven hiuidred. 
said, ‘Atholstan Arundel. At last. Now we and twenty pounds, as you imagined or bus* 
shall see. We shall see,’ pected. Ten ]»oiinds. With that slender capital 

He expected a full confes.sion of the. crime, 1 got across the Atlantic, i have now made 
We should never expiM't, says the Sage, what we twelve thousand pounds. I made it in a tery 
desire, because we never obtain what we expect, short time by i:xtrnortliuary good luck.’ Mr 
It wouhl have made Mr Dering more coin forluhle Dering laid down the letter and (^pnsideied. 
in his mind had the letter cuiiUiiued a con- Twelve thou.saiul j>ounds might be made- per- 
fession. Of course Atbclstau had done it. No- haps — by great gt)oilluck- with a start of seven 
body else could have done it. Vet when lie huiulred and twenty, but hardly witli ten 
thought about the luisiiiess at all, there always noninls. A silver reef— or more likely a gam- 
urose in his mind an uneasy feeling that perhaps bling table, or a second crime; or a series of 
the boy had been treated unwisely. It might have erinies. It will be obsei ved that his opinion of* 


the boy had been treated unwisely. It might nave ennies. It will be ol>served tliat Jns opinion ol* 
been more, prudent to have kept the facts from the young man was now veiy bad indeed : otjfei’* 
him, although they poiiiled so strongly in his wise, he would liave ndlected that as none of 
dire(’tion, until proof positive was obtaiiuid. Jt those notes had been presented, none of ihtm 
might, again, have been lndter had the faet.s been had been n.si-d. Even if an English te^^iound. 
put kd'ore. him with a l‘(.‘w words of confidence, note is converted into American dollars, the note 
even though that confidence <lid not exist. Time comes home before ten jaairs. ^‘Extraordinary 
only strengthened Mr Deriiig’s su.spicions against good luck.’ He reail the words again, and shook 
tlie young man. The thing ??/asniavc been done his bead. ‘Now, I want you to take charge of ' 
by Clieckley or by liiiii, ^^)W, Gheekley was not this money, to say nothing at all about it, fd 
able, if he had wi.shed, t<i imitate any hand- keep the matter a profouiul secret, to invest it or 
writing. No! Jt was done by A the 1. stun. Why put it in some place of safety, where eoiilidential 
he di<l, what he got by it, seeing that those notes clerks with a taste for forgery cannot get at it, 
had never been preseiite<l, no one couM explain, and to give it, on her twimty- first* biitliday, to 


But he did it he did it. 1 iiat wa.s certain. I my .sister J'Jisie. i)o not tell lier or anvb«»dy 
Mr Deling therefore began to read the letter from whom the money comes. Do not tell aiiy-^ 
witli interest. Its commenceiiient was without kuly that you have heard fioiu me. When 1* 
any opening words of respect or friendliness, j came away, she was the only one of all my 

And it was not by any means the letter of a ! friemls and people who declared that slie believed 

wicked man tinning away from his wickedne.ss. in me. 1 now' strip myself of my whole posses- , 
Not a wonl of repentance from beginning to end. sions in order to sliow this mark of niy lov^ 

‘ Four years ago,’ Mr Deriiig read, ‘you drove ami gratitude toward.s her. In sending you this 
me from your place and changed luy wliole life, money I go back to the ten pounds with which 
by a suspicion- unioniitiiig to a charge— of the 1 started.’ 

gravest kind. Von a.ssuiued, without explanation Mr Dering laid the letter down. The W'ords, 
or examination, that because certain facts .seemed somehow', seemeil to ring true. Gould the hoy — _ 
to point in a certain direction, I had been guilty after alii— lie shook his head, and w'ent on. ' 

of an enormous crime, that I had robbcMl my ‘.You w'ill give Elsie this money on her twenty- 

father’s oldest fi'ieml, my mother’s Trirstce, my , fimt birthday, to be settled on her for herself. • 


1 uat wa.s certain. 


my .sister Elsie. Do not tell her or anyb«»dy 


own guardian, my employer, of a great sum of | Athki.ktax Ahunpkl.’ ■ 

money. You never asked yourself if this suspi- | The letter W’us dated, but no address was given, 
cion w'as justified by any conduct ol mine you , The })0st-ina»k was Idaho, w hicli, as we all 


ployer, of a great sum o] 
iked yourself if this suspi 


jumpeil at it.’ know; belongs to a Western Slate. 

‘ (,)uite w'rong. Wilfully vyrong,’ said Mr Del ing. He looked into the envelope. There fell out 
‘1 laid the facts belore him. Nothing hut the a paper, wdiich was a draft on a well-know’n 
facts. I brought no cliarge.’ Loudon Firm, payable to his order for tw’elve 

‘ I daresay that by this time the criminal has thousand and fifty' ixuiuds. 
been long since detected. Had I reniuiaed, I ‘This is very unbii.siness like,’, said Mr Dering, 
would have ‘irought the thing home to him. ‘He puts all this nioj||iey into mr hands, and 
For of course it could be none other than your vanishes. These, arj the ways lie leoins in 
clerk. 1 have thought over the case thousands America, I snnpoa^ Puts the money blindly in 
of J,inje8. The man wlio forged the cheque must my hands witnout giviir; me the means of com- 
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iiiuiiicaLiiig witli him. Then he vaiiiahee. How 
couhl lie prove that it was a Trust 1 Well, if 1 
could only think — but 1 cannot— the circuin- 
Btautial evidence is tw strong — that the bt>y was 
innocent— 1 should be very sorry for him. As 
for Elsie — she must be eighteen now — about 
eighteen— she will get thi-s windfall in three years 
or so. It will be a woudei ful lift for her. Per- 
haps it may make all the diflerence in her 
future ! If 1 could only think tliat the boy was 
innocent — a clever la«l, too —which makes his 
guilt more probable, lint I can’t— no— 1 can’t. ( 
Either (Jheekley or that boy— and (Jheekley 
couldn’t do it. lie couldn’t if he were t<r try. 
What did the boy do it for ? And what did he 
do with the notes V’ 


DREDGING POR GOLD IN NEW 
ZEALAND. 

At* the antipodes one naturally expects to find 
things turned tojisy-turvy. It will not, therefoiv, 
he mutter of surprise to our iva<lers to learn that 
in far New Zealand the gold miner resorts to 
dredging the river-beds as one means of acipiiring 
the precious metal. The search for gohl is pursued 
in divers ways in the Britain of the ►South. The 
shallow patches of auriferous soil — whence the 
old-time digger with his shovel and ‘cra<lle’ w'as 
wont to obtain such fabulous resul<ts are gradu- 
alfy becoming worked out. The richer •juartz 
reefs, too, have long since been transformed into 
bulli%^by means of batteries and other agencies. 
Hydraulic and hainl-sluicing are gradually strip- 
ping even the poorer alluvial diafts, and yielding 
a goldeir harvest to the bold speculator, and the 
more 'cautious Mong<jliiiu who follows in his 
' Wake. 

Siigucious miners are now turning their utteii 
tiou to. the great rivers of the ►South Island, 
and more especially of Otago, which have for 
untold centuries ‘ rolled down their golden 
«aud’ to the Pacific Ocean. The mighty Aloly- 
neux (or Oiutha) and its tributaries seem dcsliueil 
to be the Puctolus of the far South. For years 
past, covetous eyes Imve been turned on their 
turbid watei’s, and schemes both during and 
original have been deviseil for extracting the I'ubii- 
. Ipus (puintitios of the precious metal assumed to 
be hidden beneatli the rocky river-bed. Patient 
Ohiiuunen wurkijig with most primitive apiiUances 
have luanagi'd to seeure good retuins from the 
mai'gin of the sti'eaius when the water was low. 
Time and again, j)rojeets have been mooted for 
diverting the river from its usual channel, and 
tliUb laying bare the golden soil beneath. *Sniull 
*jipoou-diedges’ have been foj’ many yeui’s iisetl 
for working the river-bed where the water is 
shallow and the ground easily worked. But these 
ttl'e mere tem])orarv expedients, and do not serve 
to ‘prospect’ the main stream of the deep au<l 
rapid Clutha. Within the last year or two, 
however, a number of larger dredges have been 
huilt, and are now working on the Clutlui and its 
feeders — the Kawaren and the Shotover. 

A visit to onif of those larger dredges is both 
interesting and instructive. Some mouths since, 
iho writer visited .the Jsew Hoy dredge, on the 
Sl^tover River. (The Celestial appellation of 
thf dredge in question was given to it on account 


of its pix>jector hcflng a speculative Ohiiinmon 
of that name.) The scmie was a peculiar one. 
Through a tlecp gully, bordeml on either .side by 
vast treeless mountains, meaudei-ed a* small ami 
miuhly river, whose bed of fiat shingle must have 
measured about half n mile in witftb. The stream 
itself occupied but a fraction of the old river-bed^ 
and its course wa.s tortuous and uncertain. On 
the edge of the stream, and towards the lower 
end of the shingle betl* or ‘ beach,’ lay a small 
steam hop])er dredge pnfiing away busily, and 
a])purently digging out .shingle from the beach 
ill front, and carefully replacing the same at 
its stern, where a heap ot ‘spoil’ was plainly 
visible. On getting on board the dredge itself, 
liowevei‘, it soon appeared that the work was 
not so objectless as it seemed on first siglit The 
dredge was moored to the river-banks by long 
wij-e cables, which kept the vessel in }iosilion, 
ami enabled the buckets to eat their way into 
the bunk of ‘wash’ in front of them. The ladder 
of the dredge raised or lowered the chain of 
buckets as j’crjuirecl. As the buckets came up 
full they tipped their loads into a revolving 
screen or shoot, which separated the larger 
stones, &,c., and coiuluctetl the payable wash-dirt 
on to a series of sloping sluice-boxes, down which 
a slream of water kept continually llowing from 
a pump on board tlie dredge. The wa.sh-diit 
was thus gradually reduced, and the gold then 
saved in the usual way by means of plates, 
‘ rip])les,’ and cocoa-nut matting. The dredge 
is kept going day and night, the men working 
in three shift.s of eight hours each. During 
the shift we were on board, the engineer was 
an Englislunan, and the deck-hands— who looked 
after the sluice-boxes and mooriiig.s— ■ were China- 
men. The iluties of tlie latter were confined to 
the gold-saving ])()rlioii of the process, and they 
had strict instructions nut to interfere with the 
engines in any way. A young CL'lestial, how- 
ever, anxiou.s to display to us ignorant outsiders 
how easily the great iiiachiiie was worked, took 
advantage of tlie engineer’s momentary absence 
to turn one of the levers used for loweiing the 
bucket- ladder. The result was alarming. The huge 
machine strained, groaned, creaked loudly once or 
twice, and lumlly ceased working, ’fhe engine 
had to be stopped fortliwith ; and when we left, 
the engineer xius busily engaged trying to gel the 
dredge once more into working ordei-. Our phleg- 
matic Mongolian friend seemed more amused than 
alarmed at the unexpected result of his display 
of engineering skill. Very picturesque he looked 
in his slouch-hat, blue sbii t, and lung gum boots, 
a.s he waved farewell to us with a long iron rake 
from the deck of the silent dredge. 

'rhere are now about twenty tlredges working 
on the Clutha and its tributaries alone. These 
are all hopper dredges ; hut tlieir motive- power is 
derivLMl from various sources. ’J’lie earlier diedges 
built were of the pmldle-wlicel class, being worked 
by the strong current against which they liung at 
their moorings. It wa.s soon found, however, that 
these ‘ current- wheel’ dredges were unsuitable for 
all parts of the river except where the rush of 
water was strong and constant. Steam-^wer 
was accordingly called into requisition, and this 
in time enabled the eddies and side-waters of the 
miglity Cliitlia to be tliorouglily prosfiected and 
worked. In the more remote districts, iqpre- 
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over, fuel lias !>««» fouTid bo costly that electric 
machinery ia now lioing* introdnml ; and one of 
the claims lately taken np on the Shotover ih 
economically and etliciently worked hy a dredge 
driven hy electric force generate<l from a water- 
race some mileB from the river. 

The aiiriftM’ons sea-beaches of the soiilhern 
part of Otago nn«l the coast of Westland are also 
being dredged for gold, hi^t hy a diflerent process. 
For hopper dredges of the oidinary centre-ladder 
type have been substituted dredges working on 
tlic auction princijde with a large n»tal nozzle and 
powerful pumping gear. Several Welmnn dredge.s 
constructed on this principle are now at work on 
the beaches referred to with greater or less success. 
Space will not permit of a detailed desrription 
01 tlie working of these Wfdmnn dredges. Suffice 
it to say that in their case, ns iu tluit of the 
riv'er divdgcs, a very small percentage of gohl 
in tlie large quantities of stuff put througli is 
required to make the returns highly payable. 
In tliis connection it may ho mentioned that 
from one small dredge working on the Hlutlia 
lliver near Hoxburgli as niany as one hundred 
and eighty ounces (say seven hundred pounds 
W’orth) of the precious metal liave been obtained 
in a .single week. 

Dredging for gold in N('w Zealand is still in its 
infancy. Mneli yet remains to he done in the 
way of perfecting its various ]>roccsses. Dome 
was not built in a day, nor have tlie ultimate or 
ideal melhods of gold-dredging and .subsequent 
gold saving yet heiui attained to. The fu< t re- 
niaijis, however, that even with the somewhat 
cnule dredging appliances at present in use, an 
appreciable, increase i.s being made iu the output 
of gold from tlie, soutlieru portion of the. colony 
of New Zealand, 
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An hour later, the two j’ouiig men were .seated 
in long lonnge-eliaii’s in ihc dense shade cast hv 
n huge, tree. On a table between them lay 
flowers and luscious fruiD ; wliile beneath the 
table, lav blinking at them a huge Oubau blood- 
hound, as if keeping guard ov(!r his master’s 
gue.st.s. • 

The house was liidden hv the luxuriant foliage, 
and the only personage visible in tlie mid.st of 
the calm dreamy silence was Semiramis, the, 
black nurse, who sat on a stool at a little dis- 
tance, watching tlicm from time to lime, to .see 
if her services were needed. 

The silence was at last broken by Manton, who 
had been lying back with his eyes half closed, 
and who now 8ui<l softly: ‘Thank Ood ! — Will, 
lad, I never thoroughly knew the delight of 
existence till now. Yes : we shall soon grow 
strong again.’ 

‘Amen to it all, Jack,’ replied Biirn.s. ‘I’m 
pounds better already.’ 

They relapsed into silence once more, and then 
Bums spoke, after drawing in a long deep breath : 
* It’s heavenly !’ 

Then he took a glass from the table, drank, 
and set it Imck, 

* Coj^rright reserved iu the United States of America. 


‘ Have a drink, Jack,’ 

IVlHii'ton shnvly raised his glass and dmnk, 
gazing at the dog the while. 

‘Jack. What a hrnte of a dog.’ 

‘Yes. Kept to hunt the runaways, I suppose.’ 

‘ How long have wc been out here?’ 

‘ I don’t know ; ahont a couple of hours, I 
suppose ; but tijue seems to liave dropped nwav, 
mill it is all delicious rcpo.se. Tlmt fevered 
agony seem.s .sometliing which never exisUMl.' 

‘ But it did. Two eh ?-- T sav.’ 

• ‘Yes.’ 

‘I’m nearly well ; and as soon ns you can 
stai t we shall have to go.’ 

‘Go? Oh no. (lajitain Greville said we were 
to stay until the, shi]i came hack.’ 

‘Yes, lad, lie said so to me too; hut we must 
he off almost at once.’ * 

‘Go?’ said Maiiton so excitedly lliat the black 
woman started nn. 

‘ Ma.ssali want ’Mimnii.s ?’ • 

‘No, no, my good woman, no,’ said Manton, 
with tlie 'impalieiico of an invalid, — ‘Now, then, 
why mir^t avc he off at once ?’ • 

‘Beennse, lad, the captain told mo this morn- 
ing that he was glad to have, a con])le of honour- 
able Knglish gentlemen beneath his roof.’ 

‘Well,’ panted Manton, with a faint colour 
coming into his chevk.*!. 

‘No: it’s ill, lad. T can’t answer for you, 
though T may .suspect ; but ns far ns T am cofl- 
cerned, he has not got an honourable Englisl^ 
genth man beneath his roof.’ 

‘Will!’ 

‘But a I borough -paced .scoundrel intjjsind.’ 

‘Yon arc speaking in riddles,’ •said JVIanton 
hoarsely. 

‘Then T‘11 .speak plain English. Look here, • 
Jack : w<* have been thrown into the society of 
two sweet innocent girls who liave led the most 
.secluded of lives ; and if there is such ft thing 
a.s love, that’s I lie disease I’ve taken Ijadly. It’s 
contagious, I believe, and if I give that complaint 
to one in whose company I am liospitably 
allowetl to he, I slmll liave been the scoundrel 
I say.’ 

Manton drew a long deep breath. 

* 1 think yon are as had as I am, my lad, from 
what T h.ive seen ; and if 1 am right, there can 
he only trouble. So we had better go while our 
.shoes are good.’ 

*Ye.s,’ said Manton e.vcitedly, ‘trouble. Two 
men who have always been like brothers growing 
ready to spring at each other’s throats, while they 
are taking ailvantage of their host’s kindness by 
bringing misery upon his home.’ 

‘Sounds vain, doesn’t it, to say bo much ?’ 

‘Tt might in Bomo cn.'jes. Will,’ responded? 
Manton, ‘hut 1 think not here. They are not 
neenstomed to the ways of the world. Yes ; we 
must go, and tlie. sooner the better, 1 •suppose. — 
Yes? — What is it, ’Mira mis?’ 

‘Dc young missie say may dey come and sit 
an’ talk to de gemnien lil hit?’ 

‘Yes,’ said Manton eagei'ly. — ‘No. Onr com- 
pliments, ami we are still too weak nmimi.’ 

“S, mnssah,’ said the nurse, and lihe pioved off, 

‘Jack, yon brute,’ said •Burns, in a low angry 
voice, ‘how could you have the heart to send 
such a meaaage as that!* 

*I want to he an honourable gentleman if I 
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cun,’ said Manton coldly. ‘ The ladies arei indeed 
j imiiRed to the ways of the world.’ 

‘ No lUitMl to insult them if they arc,’ said 
I Burns bitkoly. ‘Seems tome that t^ie fend has 
1 hcj^un.’ 

That evening Renee grew thoughtful and 
strange, and found herself furtively watching 
Josephine, blushing each time she, realised that 
she was guilty of what she told herself was a 
meanness. 

There was a change, too, in Josephine, who was 
singing about the house in a wild excited inannei* 
hut so sure as she caught Renee’s eyes fixed upon 
her, her own contracted, the lines between the 
eyebrow.s grew more deeply marke<l while she 
returned a defiant angry stare, that bi-ought (he 
tears to RemV’s lids, and made her turn away 
with a sigh so as to he alone and think. 

Josephine sat at her window with her head 
resting upon her hand. One by one the lights 
luul been extinguished about the hnus(‘, till one 
only remained - that in Captain Oicvil'le’s room, 
where he sat reading for a time l)ef()re going to 

bed. 

At last the light was extinguished in the 
captain’s room ; ami as soon as all was dark 
there, the girl’s hand dropped upon the sill, ami 
she reached out a little, peering into the dark- 
ness, where little points of light gbuled here and 
there over the transparent purple 'of the shadowy 
night. 

* ‘My hootiful,’ 8tti<l a soft thick voice dii-octly 
aftiiFdn a whi.sper just hen(?ath where the girl 


leaned out, 


vhi.sper just hen(?ath where the girl 


‘Oh ’Mmuuis,’ cried Josephine, in an eager 
whisper, ‘1 tluuight you W(tiil(l not come.’ 

, ‘JJeii missie shouldii’ tiiik such ting. W(;ll, 
didn’ ’Miramis'sny she make do hahiisome bnckra 
officer quite wtdlr 

‘ Yes, ’Miramis,’ 

‘Ami uin make luh to niissie?’ 

‘Yes—no—not mmh.’ 

‘Ah? Wait lil bit, Missie Josce, and he lub 
her much iis she like.’ 

‘But .sometimes 1 tliink he might love Renee 
instead,’ said the girl faintly. 

‘Oh no,’ said the woman with a low chuckle, 
‘lie going luh Missie Josee. 'Miramis make lub- 
charrn, and Missie Josee hah de lubber she like 
moce. Where Missie Josee halm? Dat’s urn — 
now touch. Wliat dal y<iu touch V 

‘ Your necklace of bright-colounM] seetls,’ said 
the girl. 

‘ Yes, missie. Ehory one got a charm in nm — 
make young man tink ’bout de lady who want um. 
Missie Josee want um buckra Massiih M.anton 
•marry her. Ih; got to marry her — dat’s all.’ 

‘But suppose h(* doesn’t care for me, ’Miramis.’ 

* Yes. — What suppose V 

‘Tie were to love Rem'e instead,’ whispered the 
girl, almost inamlihly. 

‘ What ? No : he goiii’ luh my lil darlin’ Missie 
Jo.see, who always lub ’Miramis. Sin? gib him 
ting make nm grow strong .in’ well, all o’ purpose 
for Missh. Massa Captain tink he go cure dc 
hahnsum saiW, hut it all 'Miramis’ doing, Whah 
Missie Josee’s hnhn V 4 

The girl leaned out again into the darkness, 
land there was a Imid rustling and a sharp ejacu- 
llation. 


‘What’s the mifttcr?’ whispered Josephine. 

‘’Miramis slip an moce tumble down out ob 
de tree. Uali, kissie, kissie, kissicMubly hubn. 
Jn.ss like Missie Josee moder’s halm. * Oood-night, 
darlin’ ! She shall hub de Jinhnsum buckra 
officer. — Good-niglit’ 

Jo.sepIiine let herself sink down upon the 
matting-covered floor and rested lier burning face 
i in her hands to think of John Manton and her 
newly-awukeneil l(»ve ;* while in her room on the 
other si«le of tlie pas.sagc, Ren(''e was also awake, 
too unhappy* to sleep, for tlie home whit’h had 
once been .so h.^ippy seemed now to he clouded 
over witlj trouble, and the future began to look 
very blank. 

CHAPTKR VIII. 

‘Nonsense, my lads. T stand to you both in 
the po.sition of your captain, and 1 am answerable 
to him for the state in which he will find you 
when he returns.’ 

‘Ye.s, (kipLain Greville,’ said Manton, who acted 
as spokesman, one evening as tliev .sat togefher 
after dinm-r, with tlie moths whirring round 
the sha<le<l lainp-*, and the fireflies playing about 
like sparks over the hushes in the garden near 
the open window; ‘hut we liave been here 
nearly a month ; and Burns and T think that 
we ought not to tiespa.s.« on your kindne.ss any 
longer.’ 

‘ Humph ! ’ said Greville. ‘What do you think 
of iloing, then?- putting to sea in an open 
boat ?’ 

‘Oh no, .sir,’ inli'rpo.-ed Burns; ‘it nm.st be a 
montb before the .ship return.^, perhaps two, and 
we have set our niind.s oil making an exploring 
expedition through the island.’ 

‘ IfubbLsli ! ’ said tin* captain tartly.— ‘ Now, 
gentlemen, speaking as your host, 1 .say 1 shall 
not let you go ; and tlnm as your medical man, 
I say it would he ma»lnes8. Wliy, my good 
fellow.s, you are both as weak as ever you can be, 
and no more fit to go cutting your way through 
tliose fore.-^ts than to fly. Von would botli be 
down with fever at the eiul of a couple of days. 
Yon must hug the shore, ami hug it here in my 
garden. There is the boat.’ 

‘Yes, (’aptaiii Greville, you are very good, and 
we are most grateful,’ said Manton. 

‘Sliow iU then, sir, by doing me justice when 
Captain Lance comes bark.’ 

‘ But really, sii ’ - said Burns. 

‘There — there— there —my dear boys; light 
yonr (dgaiv, ainl we’ll have cofTee. — What! you 
w'ill not smoke? Very well: let’s get into ihe 
drawing-room and have'.^oinc music. Rence*.s 
harp has been almost silent .since you two have 
been here ; but the noise will do you good now.’ 

Tlie young men glanced at each other as the 
captain rose. 

He threw aside a thin drapery, and held it 
while the young men passed through into the 
dniwing-rooni, where, aiinly seen by the light 
of the shaded lamp, Renee and Josephine were 
8ente<l some distance apart, the one reading, the 
other with work in her hand, vv’hich she hastily 
wont on with as the gentlemen entered. 

‘C»)me,, girls,’ cried Greville. ‘Your turn now 
to eiitei’tain. I ’in going to smoke my cigar 
outside. Let’.s have a little music.— Bing me 
my old favourite, Josee.’ * 
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He 8top])e(l by the door ^bile Reticle croeseil oppr^acl 
to the hanp standing in one corner, and Jose- in a ca: 
pliine weift to a canterbury and drew out a have lin 
mnsic-booK. Tlicn there was a little tuning ; and times ai 
both young ni^i stood wateldng the round white careful.’ 
arms,* the one with its fingers busy among the That 
strings, the oilier straining at tlie harp wre.‘^t. young ] 
This preparation lini.shed, Renee played a short wa.s an 
prelude ; and Jo.'jopl line’s rich full voice ro.se and Josephii; 
filled the room, thrilling* her hearers n.s she sang while 11 
with wonderful force and passion one of the fine herself i 
old Trisli ballads, full of love ^nd promise of, misery c 
faith to the very eml. And as she sang, her eyes Ms tli 
were for a time half closed, llie lids veiling their as she r 
lustre till near the einl, when she raiserl them the dark 
and fixed them full upon Maiiton, who was ‘Yes, 
watching and liskming intently. ‘’Mira 

Burns saw the look pass hetwoeii them, and his T ean wl: 
brow con trackvl as he not«id that, Man ton seemed M)ah, 
fascinated by the glowing eyes fixed n]>on his. ear an’ 
Then lie turned away, and saw that Renfro’s hand.'j good to ^ 
still re.sted on the harp, to whose silent .strings ‘ye.‘^,’ 
her fingers seemed to cling, while, her hea<I me, ’Mir 
drooped, and he could read misery and despair ‘ Com-i 
in every lineament of her face. She iiur 

M^jor girl!’ said Burns liittmly to himself Massa IN 

as h(^ crossed to her .side nn<l oll'ered a chair. gib ’Mir 

‘You are tire<l, Miss (Jreville,’ he said. chiff.’ 

‘Tired ? Oh no,’ slie ivplied gently. ‘ Yes— 

‘Well,’ cried the captain from oukiile, ‘what ‘Now g 
next? That’s very good, hut 1 waul more.’ think.’ 

‘ Ye.s, you will sing again, Miss Maine ?’ said ‘Whei 
Blanton, as tla^ girl looke<l up at him with a ‘To-m 

timid appe.'ding look, full of tendernes.<^, one ‘AiiMl 

which plainly enough .said : ‘Shall 1?’ ‘As sc 

‘ And you will play the arcompnnimeut again, night.’ 
Miss Grevillc U c(*ntinued Manton, advancing Shed 

towards the harpist. her righ 

Renee, bowed Inu’ head an<l avoided liis glance, as she s 
turning to the music and sele<ting the ballad moon se 
she knew from oM habit her companion would and casti 
prefer. ‘Itwji 

Manton drew back as be .saw liow jdainly Renee ‘and the 
avoided him. Burn.s stood leaning again.st the Ate«t(: 
back of a chair, watching ihc little comedy being lips curl 
])layed ; and directly after the chords of the harp at her lu 
vibrated through the room, Jo.scphine took up her lips 
the strain, and Manton listened from tlu^ conch, 
with hi.s head resting upon hi.s hand, seeing 
Burns advance to turn over the«» music on the 
stand of the harpist, and then involuntarily flow d 

letting his eye.s seek those of Josephine, who was it alway 

singing, so it seemed, only to liim, the wonls of together, 
the song souiKling like the outpourings »>f her Uay.s 1 
own heart. had liste 

Ho gazed at her once more, as if fascinated, come wl 
listening, drinking in the music— the blending place doi 
of voice and harp, which sounded so dreamy and Burns 
delightful ill his weak stale, that his eyes grew together 

dim, and the pa.s.sionate look of the beautiful I hud spn 

girl was robbe<l of half its power. which a 

‘Done?’ came the voice of liim who filled his would hi 
thoughts. ‘ Then come out here, yon young , not iittei 
people. It is deliciou!?. The moon is just , beginnin 
rising.’ Weary 

They all went out slowly in <.»bedienee to tlie and beg 
captain’s word.^j, and Renee shrank back, to leave where 1 
the room last with Burns ; while Josephine, after labom*er} 
throwing a light scarf about her head and neck, ‘Perhi 
placed her hand upon Mauton’s arm. ‘and I n 

^h, that ’s better,’ said the captain os they for ni}^ p 


approached the spot where he was leaning back 
in a cane-seat. ‘The most delicious night we 
have had for months. What a relief these 
times are after our hot days. But we must be 
careful.’ 

That night, after the captain' and the two 
young men had retired to their rooms, there 
wa.s an eager conversation going on beneath 
Josephine’s window, where she wa.s leaning out ; 
while Renee had sought her room to throw 
herself upon her bed, weeping silently in the 
misery of spirit which had come upon her. 

‘Is that you, ’Miraniis?’ whispered Josephine 
as she reached out and peered down to gaze into 
the darkness. 

‘Ye.s, Missie Josee.’ 

‘’^liraini.s ! Come closer — closer still, ^ so that 
T can whisper.’ * , 

‘ Dah, nns.sie, you reach down. Yon touch my 
ear an’ speak light in um. You got soniefia’ 
good to say?’ • 

‘Yes,’ panted the girl excitedly. ‘He koves 
me, ’Miraniis— he loves me !’ 

‘Course. ’Miraniis always tell Missig Josee so. 
She nurse and save de hahnsuin officer hnckra, 
Massa Manton, for Missie Josee. Missie Josee 
gib ’Miraniis gold hrooi-.h now, and yaller hunk- 
chiff.’ 

‘ Yes— yes --yes !’ cried Josephine excitedly. 
‘Now go. 1 want to slint niy window and# 
think.’ • 

‘When IMissie Josee gib ’Miramis de brooch*?’ 

‘To-morrow.’ 

‘An’ d<* yaller hankchilT?’ 

‘As soon as I can buy one. — (lood-iiight— |?ood- 
iiight.’ • 

She drew back and closed tbeVindow, to take . 
her right band in her left and bold it to her lips ■ 
as she stood in tlie balf-liglit, the broad yelhfNv 
moon sending its rays tlinuigli the lattice panes 
and casting her shadow upon the wall. ^ 

‘It was here be held it,’ .''be whispered softly ; 
‘and there— and tliere— and there,’* 

At eucb w’ord .‘•lio kissed bar band, her full red 
lips curling as slie stood there afterwards smiling 
at her happy thoughts ; and that smile was upon* 
her lips u.s .she lay down that night and slept 


How did it happiiii ? Who can tell ? How dbef 
it alw’ays happen that two wlui love are drawn 
together. NuUire’s magnetism must be to blame. 

j)iiy.s bad passed since the night when Manton 
bad listened to the singing, and an afternoon bad 
come when lie aild bis friend were in tlieir old' 
place down the garden. 

Burns had drojipetl asleep after they luid^sat 
together for some time in silence, for a coolnesa* 
bud sprung up between the young men, one 
wiiich a few words on either side ^okeri openly 
w'ould have cleared away ; but those words wei'e 
not iiUere<l, and tin coolnesa tlireatened to be the 
beginning of a fend. 

Weary of much sitting, Manton left his chair, 
and began to stroll down the garden toward 
wdiere he could hear the voipes the black 
laboui*eis in the plantation. 

‘Perhaps the captfiins with them,’ he thought* 

‘ and I must see hiiu alone and speak out frankly, 
for my^ position seeni-s to be intolerable.’ 
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He went on, nml passed ont of the ganlen l^o the 
beaten track which led through a patch of the 
primeval forest toward tlie negroes’ cottages. Tlie 
pfit.li was very socluileil and winding, dark almost 
in the deep shade cast by the huge trees which 
the captfiin had religiously preserved for their 
grandeur; and Maiiton was slowly and dreamily 
wandering on, thinking out wliut he shonhl suy, 
when jjis he<art sudtlenly began to bent rapidly, 
tlie blood Hushed to his temples, and lie stopjictl 
short to watch the slight graceful figure in wliile 
coming slowly towunl him, her hnt in one hand, 
a basket in iihe oilier, suggesting that slie bad 
been out upon some mission to the iiegrocii’ 
village. Her hea«l was bent ; and as Maiitou 
gazc<l eagerly at the heaiiLifiil face before him, be 
could see that it was ti'Ouble<l, for the tears were 
^stealing down her cheeks. 

For a moment he felt that liis presence was an 
intrusion upon her sorrow ; and he. was about to 
' huriy away ; but liis feet seemed nailed to tbe 
ppOi>, and he stood firm till she was close up ini<l 
became aware of bis ])re8ence, stai ting violently, 
flushing V/Pj turning deadly pale. 

‘ xMr Man ton !’ 

‘Miss Oreville -Kenee,’ he exclaimed hoarsely; 
and, carried away by tlie emotion within him, be i 
caught her hands and lield them firmly in spite I 
of tlie violent ellbrts slie made to snateli llicm ; 
• away. I 

’ ijMr Maiiton 1’ she exclaimed, ‘now flushing | 
once more, mid her eyes meeting his full of j 
indignant fire — ‘loose my hands. What does 
.this itijuu f 

‘What T had hoped yon saw and believed,’ 
he cried in a l^pw passionate voice : ‘ what 1 have 
. tried hard to hide ; what 1 have fought against 
' all through these weary \veeks of anxiety. 
’flciK'‘e, liaiteu to me. Forgive me, if it is dis- 
honourable to speak as 1 do, but tbe wonls will | 
out now,. — No, no don't rejiulsc me like this. 
The thought of you nlmo.st bj'ougliL me hack lo 
life, for 1 loVe .vou 1 love you as dearly us ever 1 
man could love.’ 

Slie looked at him wildly for a few momciit.s, 
‘’ami then snatched her hau^l.^ away. 

‘It is an insiill !’ she cried angrily. 

‘To oiler the love of an honest man!’ he said 
ill a tone full of bitter reproach. ‘ Is tliia the 
^gentle girl whose image T set up in my breast t»> 
Worship ! No, no don’t l«nvc me like tlii.'<, 
Reni^.e. I am not worthy of you, but believe me 
all I say is true.’ 

She seemed to grow before him in her indigna- 
tion> and for a few moments .stood gazing at him 
with it look of withering coiilempt, 

‘Is this the gentleman to whom mt^ father has 
d^ie nothing but good— to whom we offered a 
kindly welcome in bis time of need V 

‘Miss (ti'eviUe,’ lie cried excitedly, ‘ wbut have 
I said lliat,, you should turn upon me like 
this !’ 

‘ Returned evil for good, (liven us deceit when 
we looked for frank man1ine.‘is.’ 

‘ Rentie, you are too cruel ! ’ be cried. 

‘Cruel ? ,How could 1 be harsli eiiuugb to the 
man who, after trifling and leading on one whom 
1 look upon us a sister, dares to ofler me what he 
eulls hU love !’ 

!‘I— trifle— lend on Josephine, ?’ lie cried indig- 
niibtly. ‘Never, so help me Heaven !’ 


I j She gazed at his flushed indignant face wildly, 
! as he went (»n angrily now. 

! ‘VVlio dares say that? Oh, this is -too much! 
, Miss Greville — Renee ■ Avhnt have I ever sai<l and 
1 (lone that you should think me so, contemptible a 
• cur?’ 

‘Mr Man ton !’ she cried, with lier voice 
trembling now, and }i(?r eyes gazed searebingly 

into hi.s, ‘ I thought— my sister thought’ 

‘ So little of me that yfiu both suppo-sed T would 
insult you and hetiuy your father’s confidence in 
[ so contemptible, a way.’ 

‘Rut flosephine’ 

‘Well,’ he said c(fidly, ‘Josephine?’ 

‘She thinks that’ 

‘That J love her,’ lie cried bitterly. ‘Surely 
she could not think this. I have never by word 
or look given her cause. I have never tliougbt 
of her in connection witlj love. Tliere i.s some 
terrible mistake. Miss Greville, Jleiu'e, you 
misiudge me, on my soul.’ 

‘is is this the truth?’ she faltered, her voice 
growing hoars(', mid agitated. 

‘Tiook at me and ask me that (juestion again,’ 
he saiil, catching her Imnd. ‘R(;n(*e, from the 
first day 1 saw you, when W(^ak almost unto 
I death, you seemed to be tbe angel of bo])e becknn- 
I ing me buck to life. Indeed, indeed, it is true ; and 
1 1 have never given yonr sister more than a pas.s- 
j ing thought. — Don’t withdraw your band. Tell 
■ me you believe me. Vou cannot think 1 could 

i be HO bn.'^e.’ 

‘What call J think?’ she faltered. ‘Josephine 
believes so firmly tliat’-- - • - 

She did not finish hei* sentence, for, as slui 
spoke, he could read in her eyes that she had 
piU’l’oct failli now in all he said. Her sweet 
countenance bad softened, and was irradiati^d 
n(»w by a joy she could not bide ; and as lie drew 
I her toward him, be felt that she was yielding 
I softly, and that the misunderstanding was at an 
end, wlien all at once her face giew eel, with a 
I look of horror and dread. She shrank from him ; 
and with a feeling of anger and shame that they 
should have b(;en snrjU'ised, he turned round 
(|iiickly to face Cai)tain Greville, and ask pardon 
lor siiircring love to mastei' duty toward his host. 

Rut he was n rong. The ca])tuin was not stand- 
ing behind liiin in the path, but Josephine, with 
her dai’k eyes diluted, her cn-ainy cheeks lluBhed 
with Scarlet, her head thrown hack, and her lips 
parted in a smile which showed her white teeth. 

‘ J am so s(wrv,’ she said with a mocking laugh ; 
and her voice had a metallic ring. ‘1 did not 
know you two were lovers. Shall J go away ?’ 

‘No,’ said Manton, recoVeriiig himself, and 
holding out his hand as he nu't the girl’s fla.shing 
eyes. ‘Stay witli us. Josephine— sister— I love 
Rent'e very dearly. You love her dearly too. 
Give me your hand.’ 

She fixed lier eyes on liis in a cruel vindictive 
Ktare, made no answer, but stood motionless for 
some moments before turning cjuickly and hurry^ 
ing away. 

Muntim stood frowning for a few moments, 
‘(’ome,’ lie Raid, taking Reiu'i*.’R hand; ‘there 
niURt be no further misunderstanding. Tell 
tliougb : you believe me now V 

Shu could not answer ; but he was satisfied 
with the look of faith and trust that beamed from 
her eyes ; and they walked slowly back together 
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till they miched the garden, Vhere Biiriia si ill 
la,y back asleep. They -etopped near i»im, and 
Maiitou felt* a strange fresh dread aiise within 
him iiB he aSkod himself wliether he was to liiid 
ail enemy in the sleeping man. 

‘I cannot help it,Mie Hiiid liiilf aloud. ‘If he 
loves you too, what wonder ? Kenee, tell me all. 
Has Will here ever told you tliat he loved you V 
‘Mr Burns?’ she wliispered eagerly. ‘Oil no. 
Could you not see ? He fuve.s poor Josee, I am 
sure, and 1 always thought he was jealous of you/ 
‘He -Josephine,’ cried MantoiJ excitedly. 
‘Then it was about her! How blind I have 
been.— Here, Will: wake u]>!’ And he laid his 
han«l on the sleeper's shoulder. 

Burns started up, to look wildly from one to 
the (jther. 

‘Congratulate me, old fellow,’ cried Maiiton, 
taking itenee’s hand us .she stootl llnsheil and 
tearful beside him. ‘ Von and i have been ]>lay- 
iiig at cross-purposes. Kem'e here has made me 
the happie.st man under the sun.’ 

‘Jack!’ cried Burns wildly. ‘I thouglit- I 

thought He stoj>ped, looking deadly pale, and 

then Hushing in his e.vciteiiient. 

‘Yes; 1 know now wlial you thought. But it 

wa.s all a mi.stake, lad. lienee ’ 

‘Is my child, .sir,’ said a stern voice, ‘and you 
are my guest, whom I trusted as a man of honour. 
1 tliink some ex]danation is lirst due to me.’ 

It was given uftei* dinner. 


MEMORY I>I ANIMALS. 

ARROinvriNo the title of ‘lord of creation,’ man 
Inus been loth to recognise the claim of the 
lower animals to a meiitid statins ajipi-oachiiig 
that of Linrself. But the many objections formerly 
raised agtiin.sL this claim, objections mainly dic- 
tated by human vanity and unreasoning preju- 
dice, have long been •lisposed of as basebiss as- 
sumptions. Darwin, Lubbock, Lindsay, Romaiie.s, 
mid many olhcr.s, have given ample jiroof that 
there is no fundamental dillerence in the mental 
facultic.s of man and the lower uninuils, the diflbr- 
ericu being simply one of degree and not of kind. 

The ])os.ses.sion of Memory by Animals forms 
one of the most important and interesting 
chapters in comparative psychology, *and is on.; 
of the many facts eHtablishiiig tlie < lnini of the 
lower animals to a common intelligence with 
ourstdves. That animals jnofit by ])a.st experi- 
ence is shown by the fact that they have reten- 
tive memorie.s foi-, or vivid recollections of, past 
events, jts well as of jiersons, jdaces, and things, 
Darwin relates the case of a baboon ut the t.'ape 
of Gooil Hope recognising with joy its owner wlio 
had been absent for nine months. Jn liis Dorc/d 
of Man, the great naturalist gives the following 
particulars of Ills own «log : ‘ 1 hud a dog who 
VfOA savage and averse to all strangers, ami I 
purposely trie<l his memory after an aUseuce of 
live years and two days. I went near the stable 
in which lie iiv'cd, and shouted to him in my 
old maimer : he showed no joy, but instantly 
followed me out walking, and obeye<l me, exactly 
as if 1 had parted witli him only half an hour 
before. A twin of old associations, dormant 
during five years, bad lluis been instantaneously 
Awak^ied in his mind.’ 


l*rofe.s8or Romanes cites the case of a dog 
remembering a certain sound after an inten^al 
of three years. ‘ 1 had a settei- in tlie country, 
which one year 1 took up with mo to town for 
a few moiith.s. While in town be was never • 
allowed to go out without a collar, on wdiich 
was engraved my address. A ling upon tliis 
collar made a clinking sound, and the setter soon 
learned to as.«ociate the a}>pioach of this sound 
with the proh[>ect of a walk. Three years after- 
wards I again took this .‘•etter up to town. He 
•emembered eveiy nook and corner of my house 
ill town, and also his way about the streets ; 
aiul the first time 1 brought his collar, slightly 
clinking as before, he showed by bis demuiistra- 
tions of joy that he well remembered the sound 
with all its old associations, aithough he had 
not heaitl thi.s sound for thiee years.’ • 

Sir Andrew Smith once witnes-sed the follow- 
ing, and relatetl the stoiy to Darwin: ‘At the 
Cape of Good Hope an ollicer hud often plagiKal 
a certain baboon ; and the animal seeing lifln 
ajiproaching one Sunday for jmrade, pouwd 
water into a hole and hastily made soiae thick 
mud, which he skilfully dashed over the ollicer 
as he ])a>sed by, to tlie amusement of many 
bystanderH. I'or l(>ng Jifteivvards the baboon 
rejoiced and t]*iuiin)lied whenever he saw his 
victim.’ 

Brofee.sor Romanes, for the pur]>ose of obtain* ' 
ing material ut'liisi liuiid, obtained the loan of .a 
monkey from the collection of the Zoological 
Society. From the lirst the monkey to^ St 
viulenlly ]m.*'sionate attachment to him, and’^fler 
keeping it for about tliree months, he I'etunicd 
it to the Zoological GardeiJ.s ; and im)\o the time 
of the monkey's death it remembereu liini* as^ well 
a.s the tir.st day it w^.'s .sent back. The follow-, 
ing is Mr.Roiuanc./ statement in regard to t‘he 
memory of this monkey : 

‘1 visited the monkey-hou.se about once a«!iumtlit 
and whenever 1 appioached his cage he saw me 
with u.stouisliing rjnickness- indeed^ geiieiully 
before 1 saw him— and ran to the bars, thiough 
which he thrust Loth hands with every ex pres- , 
siou of joy. He did not, however, scream aloud ; 

Ilia miml seemed to«) much occupieil by the cares 
of monkey sociely to admit of a vacancy large 
enough for such very iiiteiibe emotion as he used 
to e,\perience in tl»e calmer life that he lived ‘ i 
before. Being nmcli struck with the extreme 
iaj)iditv of his discernment whenever 1 ap- 
proached the cage, however many other persons 
might be standing ai’ound, J ]>urposely visited 
the monkey-house on Easter ^Monday, in order . 
to sec whether lie would ])ick me out of tl»e 
solid mass of peojile who till the place on that 
day. Although 1 could only obluiii a place tlire» 
or four rows back i'rom the cage, anti although ‘ 
1 made no sound wherewith to attract his atten- 
tion, he saw me almo.'-t immediately^ and with 
a sudden intelligent look of i-ecogiiititaii ran 
across the cage to gi‘ei.t me. AVheii 1 w ent away, 
he followed me, os he alwavs did, to the extreme 
end of his cage, and stood tliei*e watching niV 
departure as long ns I remained in sig hi’ 

There are many well-aiithenticaled facts show- 
ing that tile elephant lutii» an exceedingly tena- 
cious memory. Fliny .vrote of tliis animal llml 
in old age it could recognise men who were its 
drivers when young ; and this is rendered highly 
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credible by the following iiiMtances, quoted by 
Mr Roni«,nei«, wliich came under the personal 
notice of Mr Corse. ‘ He saw an elephant which 
was carrying baggage tivke friglit at the suudl of 
a tiger, and run off. Kighteeu months afterwar<ls 
til is elephant was recognised by its keeper.^ among 
a herd of wild companions which had been cap- 
tured and were (’.ontine<l in an enclosure. But 
when any one approached the animal he struck 
out with his trunk and seemed as fierce as any 
of the wild herd. An old liunter tlieu mounted 
a tame elephant, went up to tlie feral one, sei/eil 
his ear and onlered him to lie down. Immedi- 
ately the force of old associations broke through 
all opposition ; the word of command was obeyed, 
and the elephant while lying down gave a certain 
peculiar squeak which he had been known to 
utter in former days. The same author gives 
another and more interesting account of an 
elephant which, after having been for only two 
years tamed, ran wild for lifteeii year.s, and on 
being then recaptured, remem biu-ed in all details 
the wamls of command.’ 

The omemory of the horse is most marked. 
There are well-authenticated anecdotes in abund- 
ance sliowing that hoi-ses have spontaneo\i.sly 
visited blacksmiths’ .shops when they required 
shoeing or when their shoes were uncoinfortahh*. 
The horse’s memory of roads and places is well 
known, and the following letter irom the Ihiv. 
Howland H. Wedgwood to DaYwin is a good 
instance of this : ‘ 1 wiint to tell you of au 
‘Instance of long memory in a lior.se. 1 have just 
driven my pony down from London here, and 
though she bus not been here for eight years, she 
remoinbere<U her way (piite well, ami made a 
bolt, for the stables whore I used to k(‘ep her.’ 

The memory and keen #(jbservaLiuii exhibited 
by a horse be.longing to Mr Bomanc.s i.s both 
instructive ami amusing. ‘I my.self had a horse 
which«wa.s very clever at slip])iiig his halter after 
ho knew that the coachman wa.s in l)e<l. He 
would then draw out the two sticks in the pipe of 
the oat-bin .so as to let all the oats run down from 
the bill above upon the stable floor. Of conive 
be must have observed that tliis was the nuinner 
ill which the coachman obtained the oats, and 
desiring to obtain them, did what he had observed 
to he required. Similarly, on other occasions he 
used to turn the water-tap to obtain a di-iiik, 
ami pull the window cord to open the window 
on hot nights.’ 

The instances given of animals under the 
influ-ence of alcohol form appropriate anecdotes 
at tiunperance lecture.s. Dr Lamler Lindsay re- 
lates that a <log, once drunk, ever afterwui'ds 
refused the same kind of intoxicating liquor - 
“beer. Us recollection of the di.sagreeable effects 
of drinking it even caused it to growl ut the 
sight of a beer- pot. And Darwin relates how an 
American V monkey after getting drunk on brandy 
would never touch it again ; and thus, adds the 
great naturalist, was wiser than many men. 

The parrot, too, possesses a strong memory. 
‘The bird,’ says Dr Lindsay, ‘not luifrequently 
Uikcs a jt-roniineut and certainly intelligent part 
in the private worship of its nia.ster’s household. 
Such parrots, for instivice, make responses at the 
proper time — an exorcise that implies a good deal 
more than mere memory,. mere attention to the 
iservice. Tli^ behaviour) nay, the very speech, 


the remarks and* conveisution of the bird, are 
suitable to place, time,- and other circumstances. 
Thus, a certain Eiij^lisb bishop’s parrot is (or was) 
in the habit of saying — sometimes qhite devoutly 
[ and with becoming solemnity, at other times sar- 
castically or ironically, but in either case at proper 
seasons and appropriately to the circumstances — 
“Let us pruy.” Of another we are told tliat it 
could .‘<ing in correct time and measure “There 
is u happy land.” ’ * 

The memory of bee.s is typical of most common 
insects. Tluv following example, given by Huber, 
of its duration in bees is but one of a liun- 
dred, as readers of Sir John Lubbock's interest- 
ing experiments know. One autumn, Huber 
placed some honey in a windou', which was 
vi.sited by bees in large numbers. The honey 
was removed in the winter, and the shutters put 
up. When the shutters were taken down in the 
following spring, the honey was not rephicial in 
the wiinlow, yet the bees, after an aUsence of 
many months, returned with the ostensible pur- 
pose of obtaining honey. 

We cannot better conclude than by a reference 
to the memory of the ant. The remarkable in- 
telligence of this little animal has excited the 
womler and u<lmiration «)f niankiii<l. Darwin 
remarked that its bi’uin ‘ is one of the most mar- 
vellous atoms of matter in the world, perhaps 
more so than the brain of maiu’ 

: To lest the i>owi‘r of memory in the ant, Sir 
.John Lubbock lii-.-t tried keeping an ant away 
from its nest for more than a year and then 
I restoring it. He found it was immediately recog- 
nise<l and caivs.Mnl by Us old friends and associ- 
ates. He repeated this experiment a number of 
tinie.s, and with the same result. In order to 
deceive ibe jints in the nest, a fondgner was 
introduced in place of the one taken away ; but 
the ants iminediately detected the (h:ception, and 
sevcrtdy maUreat(*.d the intruder. 

On the duration of meniorv in ants we Iiave 
the following observation of Mr Belt, quoted by 
Mr Bomunes : In June iSf)!) Mr Bell’s garden 
was invaded by leaf-cutting ants. lie fouml their 
nest about a Imndivd yards distant from his 
garden, and poured down tbeii’ burrows a pint 
of coninion brown caibolic acid mixed with four 
buckets of water. ‘ The marauding parties were 
at tince dj’mvn off fi’om the garden to meet the 
danger ut home, and the whole formicarium was 
di.sorgunised, the ants I’unning up and down again 
in tlie ntniost perplexity.’ Next day Mr Belt 
fouml them busilv employed bringing up the ant- 
food from the old buiTows, and carrying it to 
newly-formed ones a few vards distant. These, 
however, turned out to Le only intended as 
temporary repositories ; for in u few days both 
the old and the new burrows were entirely 
deserted, so that Mr Belt suppo.sed all the ants to 
have died. Sub.se(]uently, however, he found that 
they had migrated to a new site, about two 
hundred yards from the old one, and there estab- 
lished themselves in a new nest. Twelve mouths 
later the animals again invaded his garden, and 
again he treated them to a strong dose of carbolic 
acid. The ants, as on the previous occasion, were 
at once withdraw'ii from the garden ; and two 
days afterwards he found ‘nil the survivors at 
work on one track that led directly to the old nest 
of tlie year before, where they wei'e busijy ein- 
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ployed in making fresh excavations. Many were ‘But it’s not sufticieiit/ returiiod Mary. ‘I’m 
bringing along pieces of ant-food ’ from the nest too old. to be treated that way, papa. If you 
most recently deluged wiiJi carbolic acid to that anything against him, you must tell me 

which luul h*ei. bUuilarly ileliiKed a year ora, , 

and from wkich all the carbolic acid had long t-ifr r ‘ i r 

aao d eappearaJ. ‘ Other* earned the undevel” , ® ® ''OKa *. the Professor, 

oLl whiti p.itae ’and larvie. It was a wliolesale !“'f y '^"ven to bay for one thin),-, his iiiuiiner 
and entire iiiWatioii;’ and the next day the i» ohjcctionahle, 1 dislike that lij^hl jeslinii style 
nest down which lie had ^urad the carbolic acid exceedingly. 1 believe liiin to be inewrrigihly 
was entirely deserted. Mr Belt adds : ‘ I after- careless and superficial ; and 1 do not speak with- 
wards found that when tiiuch disturbed, and out obsirvation. Then lie is wiiiiting in the 
many of the ants destroyed, the survivors migrate commonest courtesy of a gentleman ; I caught 
to a new locality. T do not doubt jihat soine of ytiie]. a grossly caricatuied 

the leading iniinls in this loriiiicaruini recol ected ,.ei,ras.-ntation of iiiys'clf on his desk. You may 

mT-rXiit..it.“ ‘ fivial niatlers, my dear ; but straws 

C)n the duration of memory in ants, Mr ykow the way the wind blows. 

Romanes further quotes from a statement of Karl ^ Professor had been cilgiiig towards the 
Vogt ‘ tliat for several successive years ants from door as lie spoke ; witli the last word, he* vuii- 
a certain nest used to go tlirougli certain iiiliabitcd i»hcd from the room. With all liis learning, he 
streets to a chemist’s shop six hundred metres was not altogether above such devices ; and Alary 


distant in order to obtain access to a vessel filled 
with syrup. As it cannot he supposed that tliis 
vessel was found in successive working seasons 
by as many successive accidents, it can only be 
concluded that the ants remembered the syrup 
Btfn’e from season to season.’ 
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The Professor was a good man, a man of uiiim- 


quite undersbKMl that, and made up her mind to 
re.siiiiie the di-senssiou the very first oppoylunity*: 
not so was the Jhofessor to dispose of her views 
and feelings, whatever he might do with her 
moil j el's. 

1 )iscretion is said to be the better part of 
valour. Dr Dow did not a]>peur again that day. 
Wliere or how lie sj>eiit the time ’Wus a matter 
be.st known to himsell ; but for many ilays after- 


peacImUIc cliamctci- aiul raputalioii a man who it was iftiposHiblc tu aecura the slimi est 

hml never been knuwii lo make u mistake, an.l ehance of an intervieiy with hiiii. Mary met her 
,.ls„ » ivl.n w,m ll.m-nm-hlv ewera of the “h t>'" ' ’’"a'l »lie nflelllOOll, IUkI OWliell, 


also a mail wlio was tlioroughly aware of the 
fact. So much for liimself. .For liis abilities he 


with mingled wrath and irritation, that afl^iirs 


knew his work, ami liow to ilo it; he likewise ,<■“ 

knew a goo, I deal about other people’s work, uii.l, V'o "'“y Bringing the 

as far as he conveniently, eonhl, insisted ii,,oii I’rofessor to a more satisfarlory state of niiiid.- 


as far us lie conveniently, could, insisted upon 
its being done too. Witliout going into details, 
it will readily be understood that, tliougb un- 
doubtedly a useful mail iu his day and generation, 
the Professor was by no means a popular one ; 
and it was over one of his latent iiiteidicts tliat 


‘J am sorry t6 say it of any one cmineited 
witli you. Alary,’ remarked the )’oung man 
gravely ; ‘but there is a good deal of stiibh(M*nnebs 
in your respected sli^p-father’s composition ; he 
will neither he led nor driven. Shulf we throw 


his wife and his sU-p-,langliter were contVrriiig l‘i>*i overboard, and do without Iiis kind per- 


one ruiiiv morning in the solitude of the he.st I • 


parlour. | 

‘ It is of no use whatever, my ileur ; he will 1 


Alary shook her head despomlently. ‘We can’t 
do that, Jolui ; it ineans mother too ; besides, he 


not even discuss the question. 1 am very suriy | kindly nature underneath. 


for you ; but 1 don’t see any lielp for it.’ 


‘ Tlieii he has a most unpleasant way of show- 


‘Voii give way to him a great ileal too much, hig it on the surface, was the rejoinder. 1 sup- 
mother. If he had one shadow of com mon-sense ytair coiintiy quarters next 

on his side, it would he another story. It’s too and it will be rank lieresv for me to show 

laic now to lam things over in that l.igh liamlcd 'V'' '"'‘‘‘‘y. T f }\'\ P'*?' ..H 


late now to piiss things over in that liigh liamlei) ! 
fashion.’ 

Alary Andrews spoke with some heat. Had j 


the time you come back, it’s hard to say what 
may have liapperied.’ 

‘1 may even have married into the band of 


she nut good cause? Her first lover, uuexcep- pjofessor-s myself,’ said Alary demurely, ‘and* 
: tionable in all respects, had appeared upon the have an iiifullihlo guide of my own.’ 
i scene ; and without rhyme or leason, the JVo- ‘ 1 ’ll <jualify him for three months in hospital 
[ fessor hud put down his foot and refused to fir«t time I come across him,’ wa.s Air •Grierson’s 
coiiiiteuance any sueli proceeding. I'eply. . , _ , 

‘Why? why? In my day, voiiiig people did ‘Seriously, John, we cant very well help our- 

not presume to question the why an.l wheralora 


. , 1 I a ^ 1 ili 1 the first chance T have of a solemn square up 

of their gtmrdians comlnct; ,t ongl.t to be snib- 1 professor, he sura I’ll take* it. Hut 

cient for you that 1 have good reasons oi my j f„,. ,i,at unlucky caricatnra, therb might have 
own, Alary,’ he had told her when she tried to been no trouble of any kif^d. Why did you risk 


argue the matter. 
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‘It was impossible to help it, Mary. If only 
you luul seen him cha.siiig round with that 
hiuioua umbrella after some imaginary miscmmt 
wlio ha<l tampered with his papei's— it was too 
good to be lost— not that I have not been sorry 
enougli about it since,' he added in a graver 
tone. 

It could not be umlone now, ami the pair had 
just to make the best of the position. For the 
iie.\t few days Dr Dow kept his hoirseliohl in a 
perfect whirlwiml of preparation that effectually 
shut out all hope of private debate. On Sunday 
he raked up some acipiaintaiice at the other sid^^ 
of the town, and spent the whole <lay there ; and 
on Monday morning, provokingly triumphant, he 
stood on the front steps surveying the train of 
cabs waiting to convey his Family and tlieir 
beloimin^s to the station, and keeping a vigilant 
outlook ior possible shortcomings. 

‘Mary, my dear, if you would have some 
little reguj-d for neatness. 1 never in my life 
saw such a disreputable portmanteau. What 
vVas your mother thinking of to allow it to go / 
Unless riook after everything myself' 

‘ Ricl^ard, did you notice if that roll of rugs 
was carried out U interrupted Mrs Dow from 
behind. 

‘ It was, my dear, and put into the second cab. 
I never yet met with a woman who knew where 
the wraps went, or if there were any at all. It 
tiikes a man ’ 

^ Mrs Dow did not wait to lieur the rest, had 
probably heard it before. She went l)ack into 
Abe dining-room, where a further consignment 
of packages was stackcfd upon the table, and began 
to’strap up an overflowing bag. 

‘Now, mopjcr,' said Mary warningly, ‘that is 
not work for your lingers. AVhere k papa, that 
he c&n’t V 

• ‘Hush! He’s counting up *1110 boxes. You 
know it talces a man ' 

‘Oh, yes; I know all about that,’ laughed 
Mary, finishing the lefractory .straps lierself. 
•‘Now, mother, we will just go and put ourselves 
into the first cab, and leave the “man” to wind 
up any way that please.s him.’ 

She swept her mother out of tlie chafw, past 
the eiuu'getic Prof e.ssor- who wji.s expounding the 
first principles of leverage tt) a .sulky porter - into 
the rot)miest cab, whence they looked out at ilie 
ii’est of the performance witli rather malicious 
•satisfaction on Mary’s part. 

lb came to an end at last. The Professor, with 
Ibis bauds un«ler liis coat-tails, looking not at all 
ainlike a dignified ban bun cock, strutted round 
Abe various rooms, turned the key in the front 
^loor with his own hand, and descended the steps. 
'One foot in the cab, lie paused ami looked search- 
singly at his wife. ‘Isabella, where was niy .‘<tndy 
coat packed V 

‘On dear,’ cried Mrs Dow, stricken into dire 
confusion .and con.-itemation ; ‘ J do believe it 
hasn't been packed at all; it’s hanging up in 
that dark closet behind your study,’ 

‘I knew it!' ejaculated her* husband. The 
coat ill question was a baggy venerable garment, 
of a nondescript greenish hue, hut dear heyoml 
price to the jieart of its owiiei*. The lioliday 
would have been no holiday without it, and tlie 
M'hole establish men t kTiew tliat very well ; hence 
the Professor felt that here was solid ground for 


a grievance at last. He waved the cabman aside 
an(l >vent back into the house. 

‘ Take care of the matches, dear,' hjs wife cried 
after him. • 

Dr Dow stalked majestically in wiChont vouch- 
safing a backivard glance ; he pa.s8ftd tlie dining- 
room door, his study door, and hinied up a dim 
narrow passage ; the closet door was at the end, 
a big dark cavern, that served as a general recep- 
tacle for lumber, and all the odds und ends of 
the household. The ftofessor tumbled over two 
trunks, and knocked his liat off against some 
sharp projecyon, before it occurred to him to 
dive into liis coat-tail pocket for a match. Then 
he discovered that tlie unfriemll}^ projection liad 
been the gas bracket, and that tlie shock had 
knocked off the burner. No matter ; it w’as only 
one more nniioyance. He lighted the biirnerlesa 
pipe and proceeded to look for his coat. There 
it was, not even decently hung up—just thrust 
out of siglit and mind behind an empty crate. 
The Professor carried it out into the lobby and 
sorrowfully viewed tlie creases by the ligdit of day. 

‘Papa!.’ — it was Mary’s voice at the front door 
in a tone of indignant expostulation — ‘do you 
know we liave only fifteen niinntes left to get 
t<i the .‘•taliuii ? It’s no use going at all if you 
ilon’t come lunv- this minute I’ 

Dr Dow gathered up the maltreated coat under 
his arm. His pajiers, his umbrella - where were 
they ? Wlmt way was this for a man to set off 
to his well earnetl j-est ? Jn a fever of justifiable 
impatience at the utter unreasonableness of all 
things unimato and inanimute mi this particular 
morning, the Piofessor tiirneil and locked the 
closet door — which had swung to of its own 
accord — and iiislied (uice more into the street. 

I’hat was the last of the day’s minor worries ; 
nothing else went wrong. They did not miss 
the tiaiii or lose tlifiir luggage. Tlie rescued 
coat was tenderly brushed, und folded up in the 
rack above. The sun shone out over browning 
fields and purpling lieullier ; the anxious lines 
faded out of Mrs Dow’s face ; she moved up a 
little closer to her troublesome hii.sbaml, and both 
looked as contenled us though their days went 
by in one iiiihrokcii round of jieace and concord. 
They meant to enjoy tlieir holiday-time. 

For the, pair who were separated there was 
always one grand resounie- the jiost. Mary 
w'l'ote en<ll 4 fs.s li tters to her young lover ; and 
neither of them ajipeured to be absolutely steeped 
ill ini.sery and despair, whatever they might 
choose to say on tlint head, and though that 
I solemn ‘squaring up’ had come, and gone, and 
been of none eflect. 

‘ It is entirely for vour own good, iny dear,' 
said tlie learned man, looking at her i|uite pathe- 
tically. He liud held liia ground through all 
her argmuents and entreaties. ‘If I believed the 
young man to he worthy of you, no one w’^oiild 
w'elcoine him into the family more joyfully ; but 
I have been unable — utterly unable to discover 
one redeeming point about him ; and I should 
he failing, rintst miftcruhly failing in niy duty to 
you if, for the sake of present peace, 1 allowed 
you to sacrifice your future. Do not speak to 
me any more on this matter, iny dear, 1 beg of 
yon: 

Of course all this was faithfully reported to 
John, who as faithfully promised by return, to 
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do any doiwlity deed that iiiiglit present itself in 
the rather ti nil ted round of d«ily existence. ‘If 
he would hurl liiinself into the sea, 1 would be 
only too pleased to tish him out a^ain ; or if he 
wants a co»tribution to any pet charity, he has 
but to hint as much. 1 am ready to thrash any 
rival Professor Vithin an inch of hb life for , 
him ; but I must say it is a tiitle lioi'd on us 
both his stiukinj' out in this fashion, when there’s 
not the least likelihood of anythin;' of the 
kind.’ » 

Some days after the exoilus from town, it 
chanced that the Professor luul oicasiori to go 
back to attend a committee meeting, lie was 
to return that same night. Nevertheless, Mrs 
Dow and Mary escorted him to the tiny rail- 
way station and surrounded him with little 
utteutious, as if it were to be a lengthy parting ; 
a state of things that the Professor thoroughly 
appreciated. He lookcil down upon them from 
the window of the railway carriage with quite 
a benignant e.xpression. : 

‘ Richartl, dear,’ observed his wife, emboldened I 
by it to a parting petition, ‘ the evenings are a 
little chilly ; would you mind calling at the 
house and bringing my fur cloak back with yon ? 
It’s hanging up in that dark cdoset.’ 

‘Cei'tuinly, my dear,’ he answered. ‘You may 
depend upon me, though you would have left 
my coat in that same closet.’ 

Dr Dow reached town very comforLably, 
attended his meeting, and, alter lunch, proceeded 
leisurely in the direction of liis own house. Not 
very far from it, he unexpectedly and rather 
unwillingly came upon John (trierson. ’J’he 
young man was turning a corner sharply, and 
the })air almost came into collision. There was 
no loophole for pretending they had not observed 
each other; Mr ifi’iersou at anyrate wanted no 
loophole ; it was u chance not to be lightly 
lost. 

‘Ah, Dr Dow, I am lucky to have met you,’ 
he said. ‘ I thought you were iu the country.’ 

‘So we are. A committee meeting brought 
me in for the day — that is all,’ quickening his 
pace as he spoke. 

Mr Grierson rjuickened his too. ‘ 1 wanteil to 
tell you that I have got that appointment 1 
mentioned ; it will make a very comfortable 
addition to my income.’ 

‘ I am ghul to liear it,’ returned the Professor 
frigidly, walking up liis own door steps.— ‘ J 
will bid you good-inoniing now, Mr Grierson j 
I have to look in here for a minute or two.’ 

‘Then nerhaps you will allow me to wait for 
you i 1 nave several other things to speak to 
you about.’ 

Very reluctantly, the Professor gave way ; he 
had the instincts of a gentleman, and could 
hardly decline a.s curtly ut Ids own door as else- 
where. ‘ The house i.s eu duahahille* he said, 
opening the door with his latchkey ; * but if you 
like to wait here for a moment, 1 will not »letain 
you longer. Ijeave the door open— it feels un- 
commonly close inside.* 

It eertainly did. John Grierson stood in the 
doorway, looking tliuiigbtfully out at the passing 
cabs and omnibuses, and making up his mind 
that there sliouhl be no furtlier begging the 
question by his prpposed futlier-in-law. If fair 
means did not answer, he should be made to 


imderstand in ))lain Suxon that they would do 
without him. At this point Mr Grierson sud- 
denly became aware of .smotheied e.xecnitions and 
ejaculations from the regions behind. 

‘Plullo ! is anything the matter?’ he called out 

‘ Burglars Good gracious ! ’ He laid found 

his way to the little passage behind the study. 
Dr J.)ow was there, eluLching at the dotu’ into 
the diU-k closet, from uliich a lurid light shone. 
Tlic air from it was like a blast from a fuiiiace ; 
but the interior was like unto no furnace either 
of them had ever seen. 

• The gas had been burning in the closet since 
the day the family left town ! 'Phe Profes.sor hud 
neglected to turn it off before he locked tlie closet 
door I And there it was, tlie smoking gas jet — 
without a biiiner- thiring away, as it hiid llaivd 
(hiy and night since tlie lioitse was skut up. 
How the house itself liad escaped entire destruc- 
tion was a liiysteiy not to be explained. From 
wall and ceiling of the clo.'set, from shelves and 
pegs ainl crates itnd goJineiitii, hung waving pen- 
dicles of soot. Every b«).x and bundle was crusted 
with it, eveii to the boarded floor ; and the luck- 
les.s Professor t^tooil gazing helplessly iib ut the 
havoc he had accoiiijdished. 

Mr Grierson gave vent to a ]<rolongeil wlii-stle. 
‘Phew! if that’s the plight your servants leave 
behind them, 1 ’d make a clean ^weep of them 
every one. Why, the place miglit have been 
burned down three times over.’ 

‘ It was 1 who h-ft it,’ gasped the eonvicte/.! 
master, ‘ not the servants,’ 

‘Oh!' • 

*I wouldn’t have hml it liajvpen for ten.— 
twenty- tifty pouinls,’ panted the Professor. ‘1 
have al\\ay.s been so ])articular alj*ml anything 

of that kind, and now’ lie broke oil .W'ith 

!i groan that e.\ [>1 e-ssed more than words. 

Mr Grier.sou made no coiiiment ; lie -did not 
feel called npuii to exjiiess any sympathy— -it was 
harilly to be (-xjiected of him. The Pfofessor 
might he great in metaphysics, but in u practical 
emergency lie was non here. As Jal as Jolin 
Grierson could perceive, they were likely to 
.''pend the rest of the evening gazing at the sooty 
scene. 

‘You are going buck by the six train, I sup- 
pose?’ lie reniurkeil tentatively. 

‘How can I go back with a house like this?’ 
demanded the Profes.sor. ‘ I shall nevei* hear the 
last of it i..ook Jit Mr.s Dow’s cloak ; 1 was to 
liave taken it back with me.’ He lifted the edge 
of the garment a.s lie spoke— the fur-lining niiglit 
liuve been coiiiposeil of black fringe, for any 
colour that could be seen. 

Mr Grierson shook liis head discourngingly. 
‘I’m afraid Mrs Dow w’ill never put that on 
again.’ • 

‘ I never had a misfortune like this in my life 
before,’ wailed her miliiqipy liusbund. ‘I’d 
almost us soon the whole place had caught fire.’ 

Mr Grierson shook his head a second time. It 
was quite u refreshment of spirit to be able to 
look on reprovingly ; he would not have missed 
the chance fur a good deal, even if his own afl'airs 
had to stand over iu con.^icqueuce. Att at once 
a sudden gleam of insjiiration came upon him ; 
some expression that wu% hardly compafisiou so 
much as self-interest swept across his conipluceut 
face ; he dimly saw jBome beautiful possibility 
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of establishing a hold upon the immaculate 
Professor, ami working it round to hi«i own 
ends, 

‘ How would it be if you were to say nothing 
at all about it?’ he suggested cautiously. ‘Get 
a charwoman , ill and liave this mess cleared 
away ? It’s only soot, after all — there’s no real 
damage done.’ 

The Professor grasped at the itlea, like the 
proverbial drowning man at the straw. ‘Oould 
it be done?’ he asked anxiously. ‘There is that 
cloak too, only bought lust winter.' 

‘Couldn’t you get unotlier like it?’ insiniuited* 
the tempter. ‘They’re sure to have plenty more 
at the shop it came from ; women’s clothes are all 
cut after the same pattern.’ 

The Professor fell hoaillong into the truj) ; the 
downward path is fatally easy, oncii the fust | 
ciHioIwcd step is taken. John Grierson promptly j 

5 )laced himself at the head of affairs, and the ' 
’rofessor was like clay in the hands of the pottei*. 
A charwoman was hunted up, brooms and brushes ■ 
brbnglit into full play, Dr D(nv and Mr Grierson I 
assisting till they might have pas.secl for a pair j 
of itinej'unt Christy Minstrels. The cloak was ] 
vigoi'ously shaken out of the study wind<jw, and ^ 
tied 141 in a clumsy paper parcel, ready for nego- 
tiating the change next morning. By ten o’clock | 
that night the Professor’s credit was saved ; but j 
his iunoeeiici! Was gone, ■ For him, a grimy skele- j 
ton would haunt that closet through all time to 
CQUie. 

‘Would it he possible to stop u]) that gas pipe, j 
do you think ?’ ho asked his accomplice, as they , 
fitopd critically surveying the lesult their ! 
labours. ‘ It doesn’t look at all bud till you turn i 
that light oh j a person coming in with merely n 
candle Would not notice any <lilference.’ j 

J Mr Grierson laughed, ‘All right. We ’ll make ; 
assurance doubly sure. A jJng of paper will ' 
keep that pipe oil' duty till it’s convenient to 
put it iin again.' -Now we juay as well look after : 
some soap and water for ourselves ; we have put 
in a fair night's work.’ 

Whatever John Grierson’s failings might have 
been in tlie past, Dr I )ow had no reason to com- 
plain of his doing things hy halves on this occa- 
sion. He gave the finishing touches to every- 
thing, swept away all tiac.e of the charwoiiiaii’s 
presimce, took upon himself the sole jespousi- 
bility of the cloak tiansactioii, and presented | 
himself at the station the next morning in abiind- ' 
ance of time to hand it in ti; the Pjofessor’.s i 
carriage and assure liiiu that detection was 1 
impossible. | 

‘ 1 really do not know wbut to say to you, Mr , 
Grierson,’ said the I’rofessor, uneasily arranging 
llis parcels on the opposite seat. ‘You have j 
igiven yourself a good deal of trouble over this 1 
unfortunate accident. I am almost ufruld I lost I 
my bidunce .slightly yesterday ; but it is so 1 
seldom tbat any thing of that kind has occurred, 1 
you can perhaps understand my unwillingness to I 
have it generally talkeil about.’ 

‘Don’t think of it,’ said Mr Grierson, with j 
great politeness. ‘Very few of ns have contriv<*il j 
to get on so far without .«iome kind of skeleton 
to hide away. -t-Good -bye ; be sure and ltd I Muiy 
I’ll take rfi'un over to ^,ee lier on Saturday.* 

And somehow 'into the details of the {)rocess 
it i» better not to iiK]iiire, too closely - the Pro- 


fessor brought himself to deliver the message 
verbatim. He kanrw now that that same skele- 
ton would be tt powerful lever in all coming 
arrangements. 

Some years back — about the juvenile era of 
the present generation - it was thO universal creed 
that no good action ever went unrewai'deil, no 
deed of darkness undiscovered and unpunished. 
Nevertheless, there have been many exceptions 
recor<le<l. Dr Dow’.s flkelelou is one of them : 
months of (jiiiet dust Imve gnthei'cd undisturbed 
about it ; no ruthless hand has let in the light 
of day, or gas, into the dark closet behind tlie 
.study, and possibly !Mrs John Grierson is the 
only outsider who has ever heard it whispered 
that there was any mystery connected with it. 
The nearest uppioach to discovery came with 
the Ghristmas bills ; even gentle Mrs Dow was 
agha.st at the length of tlie i|UaiLer’.s ga.s account 
‘It is a perfect imposition,’ she declared indig- 
nantly; ‘we have nut burned llie lialf of it. I 
am most careful in seeing that it is never used 
unnecessarily. 1 don’t know what the Prufessor 
will saj' when he sees it.’ 

But the Pnifessor coming in just then, declined 
to intej’fere. It was better — much better, he said 
— .speaking very feelingly — to be cheated than 
to cheat ; and if there wa.s any inijm.sitioii in the 
matter, lie preferred to leave it entirely to the 
conscience ot tlie gas comjiany. 

It was curious that Mr Grierson temk much the 
.same view when he saw the bill. After tliat., 
Mr.s Dow ha<l no !dteniati\ e but to pay it, tliougli 
she tlid it uiulcr protest, and with a firm convic- 
tion of llagranl iniquity in high quarters. 


I vvoauKU why, six months ago, 

Wliuii we two met to siiy good bye, 

And roses to.s-<od their seeiitetl snow 
To wooing winds that wlii-spered nigh : 

When sunlight fell in glittering showers 
The hlossom-liideu iKuighs among, 

And all tlie earth was bright with dowers, 

And all tlie air w'as glad with song ; 

That, even tliough you bent and kis.sed 
The tearful cloud upon my face, 

I only Saw a world of mist, 

Which held no beauty and no grace ! 

1 wonder why, now days are cold, 

And no gay wing the coppice stirs ; 

Now' Buuw' Iie.s thickly o'er, the wold, 

And mournful winds are in the drs : 

Nor sun, nor bird, nor flower I iiiisR, 

Because at tlie old place w-e stand 
(There aie no tears for you to kiss), 

And once more whisper hand in hand : 

That thougli the earth is wmppod in gloom, 
And leaden clouds shut out the sky, 

My world seein.s filled witli light and bloom 
And summer wiirinth — I wonder why ! 

E. MaTuksos. 
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Lati, Rkkiuknt in Tokyo 


Tlu' wiM wind and the romoi-seless dash 
• ( )f billows 


(Icclaml tliere would be no earthquake that ni^it, 
CONCERNING KA RTIIQU A K ES. because lie larked the peculiar sensations. What- 
llY A Lati, Rkhiuknt in Tokyo, JAI-.AN. claimed in the matter, l)o\^‘ver, one 

l.bini( is certain no person lias ever warned a 
EARTH.iUAKE,s <.rf poFilMrly rcKanlol w nnmna „f „„ eartl.<innke ; 

tlKi most terrible vi»ikiitn that briny .lestruclim. mi siiel, a benefactor bus arisen, earth, make 

visitations will bo as wayward a» human fancies 
Tlu' wiM wind and the romoifieless dash tlK*m.‘’elve.s. 

•Of billows Science has* novertlieless tangbt iis much con- 

have probably destroyed more human life ; but corning onr earth -shaking.s, especially during the 
they can to a certain extent he eluded. The last twenty or tliirty years. More particularfy 
man who ventures not upon the deep has little ha.s our knowledge of small earthipiakes been • 
to fear from the hurricane; but from the dire | con.siderably extended; while many .old theories 
earthquake there is no escape. It comes and ; have been exphnled, and some ribw ones have , 
goes, mocking at our tfvra Jirniay and ruthlessly j been advanced. And yet the grand prohltm of > 
laying low our loftiest towers. Tlie fiercest j tlie ' origin of earthquakes remains essential!/ ’ 
storm heralds its approach by goats’ beards of ; unsolved. Tlien? is no doubt, of course, that an 
cirru.s cloud and a falling barometer. But the , e.irthqiiake must originate in an exploshm, or a 
earthquake lias no sure hernhls ; and the .scientific , crack, or a disturbance of .some kind^in the body 
man is baffled in all liis attempts at progiiosti- , of ilie earth. But wliat is the couse of the dis- 
cation. It is this mysteriousness, this apparent : turhance itself ? is it .siuqily a loosening of i-ock.s 
free*\vill, that uild to tiic terror of its visita- 1 in the neighbourhood of cavities, or is it a ' 
tiona, 1 chemical reaction, or a sudden evolution of steam 

Even in countries where earth (juakea, though | cau.^eil by water coming into contact witli molten 
frequent, are rarely .disastrou.s, tliere is an 'rock? There are a great many facts that point 
uncanniness which expiu’ience nevej’ live.s down. | to water and steam as important agents in the o 
Imleed, it is all the other way, as most residents ' origin of earthquakes. One of the most sug- 
in such countries can testify. Eainiliarity doe.s i geslive of tlieae is the contiguity of eartliqiiake 
not ill this case breed contempt. The gentlest | districts to the. sea. Furthermore, earthquakes 
rumbling has been known to develop siuhlenly i IVequenlly liave their origin just off the coast 
into a terrific shaking ; and who knows but what below the ocean bottom. 

this particular tremor may so develop? Any- Now, if we consider the significance of a shore- 
thing is po.ssihle ; everything is uncertain. \Ve line, we shall easily recognise the probability qF 
have met with some, it is true, who have claimed neighbouring districts being aeismically sensitive, •' 
a prophetic instinct in tlie matter, vdio have n.s it miglit he termed. Seawards, the laud slopes 
maintained tliat tliey always felt peculiarly <lown till in some region.s it i.s nine or ten miles 
nervous an hour or two before an earthquake lower in level than the heights tliat lie laud- 
came. It is not a little curious, however, that wanls. If the solid crust of the earth were to 
no jierson of scientific training has ever claimed become tluiil, it would at once flow down from 
such foreknowledge. Further, it was alway.s its elevate<l parts until all became reduced to 
afUr the eartliqiiake had come and gone that we the same level. As it is, however, ?ts rigidity 
heard such phrases as, ‘ I was sure an earthquake sustains it ; but none yie less will *there be a 
was coming;’ or, ‘That explains my nervousness tendency, under the action of gravity, towards 
to-day.’ On one occasion, about two hours before a general levelling. , There must tlierefore exist 
quiti^a lively shake, one soi-duant prophet boldly in the intermediate districts lying near to the 
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shore-line a severe stniiiiing ; so that the. very 
irrej^uhirity of the hind contour i^ives all the 
conditions favourable for the production of snaps 
nrid tremors in a material as intensely hetero- 
geneous as we know the earth’s crust to be. 
When such facts and ]>pR8ibilitics are i^ivcn their 
full weight, the surprise is not that there are 
earthquake districts liore and there on llie mar- i 
"in.s of coiUinents, but that tlu're are not nioi‘e I 
of them. j 

We liave just pointed out that in the irregu-*; 
hirity of distribution of tlie earth’s solid matter 
we have a sufficient cx}danation of the e.vistence 
of these seism ic.’dly sensitive regions, ihit there : 
ia a very old theory of the cause of eartlupiakes j 
which itill has credence in some qnartci*s, but 
■' which physically has not a leg to stand on. 
Error, indeed, always dies hard ; ami in this case 
not a few facts, real or supposed, seemed to find J 
a ready enougli explanation. For instance, the 
hiv^h that si, reamed from volcanoe.s .suggested ' 
oceans of molten rock many miles ilowii below | 
tbe cartl.’'.s surface. The known increase of ttmi- 
peraturc as we descend into the earth’s cnist ' 
lent a powerful snppoi t to this view. Thereupon i 
followed the theory that, just ns the moon’s | 
gravitational action caused tides on the surface ' 
oceans of water; so would it produce tides in the ' 
subterranean ocean of lava. These hearing npnii j 
the lower surface of the crust would cause rup- j 
tures with tremors and earthquakes, or would 
find outlet by lava streams through volcanoes. 
Now, to establish this, it was obviously necesHary ' 
to submit earthquake statistics to a severe exam- | 
illation, so iJqit haply there might he di.scovered j 
therein a periodic variation in fro(]uency fol- ■ 
lowing some lunar periodicity. This was tlie | 
problem .which Professor Perrey of hijon' set' 
himself to solve nearly fifty years ago, P>y an 
elaborate manipulation of .statistics, he concIude<l 
that earthquake.s were more frequent at new 
moon and ‘hill moon than at Inilf-nioon ; more 
frequent at new moon than at full; more fre- 
(pient when the moon was neai‘(“.st the earth than 
when it was fa!tlie.st away ; more frequent at ; 
times ()f meridian pa.ssagc (d‘ tl»e moon than ' 
at other times. the la.st twenty years 

tlie.se calculations by Perivy have be<‘Ti discinl- 
ited for varioii.s reasons, liis cabdogue of eai th- 
qnakes was for from complete, since it took no 
account of the innmnerable small earthquake.'^ ; 
of the kind that are almost liourly being regis- ' 
tered by tlic delicate sei.sinographs of to-ilay. I 
Further, tlie differences in tlie frequencies on | 
which he based his conclusions were all very 
small ; and it is now gcriei-ally admitted that, i 
nationally interpivte<l, tlie sbitistics point to no 
excess of frequency at new moon, or at perigee, 
or at meridian passage. Very recently, AI. He 
Bui lore, a ^wiss captain of /irtillery, has with 
much fuller statistic-s treated the last-named ; 
relation (if any) between eait 1 u[uake frequency I 
au<l lunar culmiimtion.s. Jlis com liisiou is a i 
negative one. ' 

Now th(it we know more about tlie structure ! 
of the earth, are not surpri.sed tliat Perrey’s | 
supposed relations do not hold, (h 11. Darwin’s 
refined calculations haVe fully established Sir 
William Thomson’s earlier conclu.Nion, that our 
eaijth as a whole is as rigid as an equal-sizeil 


globe of steel. Thim rigidity is quite inconsistent 
with the hypotliesis of 411 ocean of lava spread 
out under a comparatively thin cru.st of solid 
materiul. The cru-'t of the earth i.s a phrase still 
in common use ; but it cannot now be tidcen ns 
imjdying an nnder-stratnm of ifiolten rock. It 
simply means that pai't of the oailh wliich is 
accesHihle to ns. Of the deeper parts we know 
nothing ilefiiiitc, except tlint they are to a depth 
(tf several hundred miles at lea.st e.«aentially solid, 
being so kept, in sjdfe of the higli tcmperntiire, 
liy the proH.'anre (jf the snperincumhent mass. 
JTohahlv the* structure of the earth is very 
heterogeneous, perhaps full of cavities containing 
Rcmi-lluid material. Tt is quite possible, also, 
that tidal airowhajs may exist within the earth ; 
hilt tlii.s i.s a very differi'iit thing from the subter- 
ranean tides wlio.se assi.'^tance was invoked by 
the eailier sei.'^niologists. 

Before passing to the di.scussion of other pos- 
sible seismic inlluence.s, it will he well for ns 
to consider some of (he cliarnctcristic.s of eartli- 
qiiake motions. We <lo not refer so much to 
those lerrihle shakings whicli destroy towns, open 
chasms, and devastate a country. ’J’crrihle and 
heart-thrilling- though the.se are, they are ill 
adapteil for scientific btiidy. Only very general 
ideas ns to the nature of tlie motion can be 
obtained either from tlie recollection oi’ the sur- 
vivors of the catastrophe or from the character 
of the havoc wrought. Such a .seemingly simple 
problem as the finding of the impulse tliat will 
level a wall is still far from being solved. At 
])rcsent, (hen, we rather refer to tlioso small 
earthquakes which do little damnge, Imt wliich 
ran he recoi<lcd and even measnrcil on .suitable 
instruments. 

An instrument for recording earthrpiakes is 
called a seismograph ; an instrument for measur- 
ing them is called a s<'isniomcter. /There are 
many kinds of the former cln.s.s (d’ instrument, all 
more or less iiKcful in their woy ; hut evidently 
the seismometer is a much liigher grade of 
instrnniciit, since it gives ns the means of com- 
paring the intensities of caitbrjuakes occurring 
at dithu’ent time.s. VVlien, nearly twenty years 
ago, the Japanese government invited llic aid of 
scientific men of other countries, it was foi timate 
in attracting to its sliores some enthusiastic 
Britons, whip united labours led to the evolu- 
tion of a tru.^tworthy Kei.-mometer. Ja])an was 
one of the few countries where conlinnully re- 
curring enrth((nuke.s of small intensity could he 
studied with ea.se. ; and I’rofessora Milne, Cray, 
ami Ewing, build ing on the foundations of their 
]iredecesRors in .seismology, and woiking more or 
le.ss independently, speedily devised in. 4 rnments 
ca]>ahU* of giving continuous and comph te records 
Ilf earlh(jnake motions. From these records the 
whole circninstance.s of the motions can be accu- 
rately worked out at leisure. 

We do not purpose at this time to enter into 
a description of these seismonietor.s. It is suf- 
ficient lierc to know that with such instruments 
motions amounting only to the five-linndredth 
part of an inch can he registered and measured. 
When the motion of llie ground amounts, say, 
to half an inch, there is great risk of these deli- 
cate seismometers being thrown off their bear- 
ings. For larger earthquakes, therefore, leas deli- 
cate seismometers must be coustnieted. A seis- 
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moloj^iottl obf«?rvatory shoultj, contain, imlpcd, a 
variety of iustnimeiits for recording the whole 
range of tijii’tli-shakings’ from tlie feeblest tremor 
lip to eartfquakes that fall just abort of disaster. 
Observations, approaching more or less cloKoly 
to this ideal stAte of cipiipment, exist In various 
parts of the world ; and from their ciunulatiMl 
material we may hope in time to gather im- 
portant information as to the ilihtrihntion and 
relative frecpumcy of |;arthquukes at tlilferent 
localities. 

There is, so far, only one law of frequency 
that has unmistakably <leclare(f itself. Jt is* 
usual to call it the annual ]uiriodicity ; but, as 
will be shown immediately, s(‘asonal periodicity 
is much the better name. Broadly stated, the i 
fact is tliat in winter tiu're are more eailhqnakes j 
than ill summer, Kor example, in .Japan, the , 
liveliest earthquake months are gmienilly he- ] 
tween January and May ; while in ('hili and in 
New Zealand, the maximum frequency occurs ' 
between June and Sopteniher, that is. in their ! 
winter. Jn tropical districts like Java ami | 
♦Sumatra, there is no marked winter maximum, 
and wc know that there is no marked winter. ' 
These facts are very instructive ; and their sig- ' 
niUcauce was first fully discussed by Professor ! 
(J. (t. Knott' in a paper on ‘ Earlliqiiake Fre- 
quency’ piddishcil in tlie Trans, actions of the 
♦Seisiiiologieal Society of Japan. 

Now, in inquiring into the possible cause.s of 
this seasonal periodicity, we must bear in mind 
that the sun is the great ruler of tiie seasons ; cou- 
fcqnently, we may possibly have to look to some 
solar phenomenon oi- (‘(feet, which, though timing 
willi the seasons, may not he of necessity iuv'(dve<l 
wjtli thorn. For example, as the suns distance 
from the. earth changes from its .smallest magni- 
tude to its greatest in Italf a year, its tidal strain- 
ing on the solid material of the earth passes from 
its maxiiTiiim to its miuimuin. For the nearer I 
tlio tide-producing body to the earth, the greater | 
tlie tide or the tidal stress. The sun is neai’e.'^t ! 
to tlie earth in December, so that if earthquake ' 
freiinency should depend on this ‘animal ti<le,’ j 
we should look for a maxinium frequency in our 
w'iiiter. ' 

We have no riglit to expect the efTect to he | 
contemporaneous with the imagined cause ; for . 
in many natural phenomena efl'ects distinctly lag ' 
behiml their causes. For example* oiir wannest ' 
summer weather i.s niueli later than the longest * 
<lay when the sun attains his iiigliost altilmlc. ' 
So in the case under discussion, a month or two I 
may well elapse before the s<dsmic inlluencc of ! 
the maxinuiin tidal stress can assert itself. Now, i 
as already noticed, it is in wiiiti^r that eai tliquakes ' 
do attain tlieir maxinium frequency. But it is | 
in the local winter ; and consequently we must 
abandon the suggested hypotliesis. For, althongli ' 
in the northern hemisphere the maximum fre- * 
quency does really occur when the sun is near | 
its perigee, yet in the soiithei'u hemisphere the ‘ 
maxi mum frequency occurs when the suu Is near 
its apogee. * | 

It is evident, in fact, that we have to look to 
some influence depending upon what astronomers' 
call the de dination of the sun— that is, its posi- 
tion north or soutli of the equator. Now, the most 
obvious ’ihenoinenon attending the sun’s march 
from solstice to solstice is, of course, the altcrna- 1 


tiou of heat and cold. But a little consideration 
will JiJiow that this phenomenon can hardly have 
any direct inlliience upon the frequency of earth- 
quakes. The annual variation of tcinpeniture at 
ttie earth’s surface is not perceptible at a depth 
of fifty feet, while w-e are I'erluiir that the great 
majority of earthquakes oiiginate in regions 
several miles below- the snrfnce. In adilitiou to 
the liroad tcnq)eratnre changes w-e liavc, fiirtlier, 
the various climatic oomlitioiis as to^iain, wind, 
storm- tracks, and atmospheric prc'ssure. ’fo w-hat 
extent may w-e connect these periodic factors with 
eaithqiiake frequency '( Professor Milne has sub- 
jected the Japanese earthqiiakf's to a siaircbing 
analysis, gron[)jng them under high Imrometer, 
low buroinetcr, rising bammeler, falling barom- 
eter, strong winds and «*.dms, and so on ; and 
ill no case w'lus lie able to eslablisli any rela-., 
tion. If such inefeoi-ological jihenomena arc to 
have any ell'cct at all, it iniist, in short, he in 
virtue of theii- annual or long-period variations.* 
As soon as the full significance of this statement : 
i.s realised, w'c have not far to seek for a teal 
cause. We may find it in the accunnilation of 
snow over continental regions, nddiiig to the 
pressure on the land. In tliis way the straining 
elfect existing along the shore-line may be in- 
creased, so that the ficisiuicully sensitive region 
may yield most frequently diiving the w'inter 
inontbs. Or we may find it in the great annual 
see-saw' of hat;omeLi ic pressure over iniid and sen. 
In the warm sinumer weather the land surface 
becomes strongly liealed as compaied with ijie 
ocean Mirfaci*. The result of this is that the 
atmo<phe) ic pressure f>ver the ocean is shine- ' 
what greater on the average than ilie pressure 
over the land. As the winter confhs on,, the land 
surface cools until in temperate regions it becomes 
on the average colder than the s(!a. As a rei^iilff,' 
tle‘ atmospheric-, pressure ovci- a conliueiit becomes 
considerably greater than over the contiguous 
ocean. It should be noted that tliis see-saw of 
pressure is not pcrccntihle in tixjpical regions, 
exactly where, us we liave seen, there is no dis- 
linct seaHoiml periodicity in eaitliquakes. Here, 
then, wc liave a meteoi-oiogical phenomenon with ' 
a st‘asona] periodicity of identically the same 
character a.s the annual vni-ialion in earthquake 
fri-qiiency. We do not mean tliat this winter 
accuinuliitiou of pressure over land areas CAuees 
eai-tlKpiakes ; l)nt that, given tlie seismicailly sen-"* 
sitive region separating land and ocean areas, it 
may well be enough (o accelerate tlie occurrence 
of those yiclding.s or snappiiigs or ex]»losion6 
which are among the real origins of earth -shakings. 
In this sense wuf may n-gard snow’ accumulations 
and barometi-ic gradients as real seismic fm tors. 

'rhe.se conclusions are bivsed on statistical aver- 
ages ; and when we speak of a w inter maximum 
of frequency w'e do not mean that the grente^t 
eaithquakes tend to ow-iir in winter. Terrible 
disasters like tliatwhicli visited the 'south shores 
of Japan in 0( tober of last year must be regu- 
lated-- if we m:iy use the expression-- by coii- 
•litiong that depend wholly upon the internal 
structure of^ the eaith. This eartlnniuke w’as 
the most violent that ha<l visited *.Tapun for 
thirty -seven years. It was felt over, the greater 
part of the main island*; ami, from the destruc- 
tion cnuse<l to railways and telegraphs, it w’as 
some <lays before iff was generally known how 
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terrible bad been the shock in the populous 
provinces of Miiio and Owari. This re^don lies 
about forty miles to the south-east of Kyoto. 
Here railway metals were twisted, river embank- 
ments destroyed, bridges broken, whole towns 
of lioiises and- temples reduced to ruins, and 
thousands of inhabitants killed. Tn the neigb- 
bourhood of Qifu the configuration of mountain 
and valh^y has been changed coniplettdy ; and it 
is believed that a largo timt of inlaml rountry 
has been depressed below the .se/i-level. An 
important centre in the pottery industry was 
involved in the destruction ; while the Hoods and 
fires that ensued added to the havoc, wi'ought. 
For a W’eek following the groat shock thousands 
of smaller distuilnincos continued to occur. In 
Tok}^) and Vokoh.ima the shock w'as fortunately 
,not felt as an ('\cesaive one. The motion of the 
* grouhd was much greater than is u.siially experi- 
ienced ; hut it was of a gentle swaying eharacter, 
and was consequently unaccompanied by any 
""serious damage to property. It may be men- 
tioned that the region most heavily visite<l is 
not volcanic, and is much less .subject to shakings 
than reg'lons farther east -another instance of 
the luqvUwness of any attem])t to predict the 
approach of a disastrous earthquake. 

THfi IVOUY O.'VTE.* 

13v WALTKll BKHANT. , 

CHAPTER T.— FT* THE RIVKR. 

. *Can you not he content, George?’ asked the 
girl, sitting in the stern. think that 1 want 
nothing more ( than this. If we could only go 
on always, and always, and always, just like 
■ thi.s.’ She hud taken oil' lier i ight-hand glove, 
and she was dipping her lingers into the cool 
waters of the river as the h(.)at slowly drifted 
down stream. ‘Always lik(! this,’ she repeated 
softly. ‘"Wivli you dose to me— so that I could 
toucli you if I wanted to— so that I could feel 
safe, you know — the snu hchind u.s, warm and 
splendid, sudi a 8W(‘et and fragrant air about us, 
trees and garden.s and fields and lanes on either 
side— and both of us always young, George, and 
— and nice to look at, and all tlie world before 
us.’ 

She, for one, was not only young ami nice to 
look upon, but fair — very fair, to look upon. 
Even young persons of her own sex, critics and 
specialists in the Art and Science of Beauty — 
rivals as well— had to confess that Elsie W'as 
rather pretty. 1 believe that few such critics 
eyer go farther. She was, to begin wdth, of 
sufficient stature, in a time when dumpy women 
are not considered, and when height is a first 
necessity of comeliness : she paid, next, such 
obedience to the laws of figure as becomes the 
age of twenty, and i.-;, witli slatuiv, rigorously 
demanded at tliis end of tbe century. Her tdiicf 
points, perhaps, lay in her eyes, which were of 
a darker s{»ade of blue than is common. They 
were soft, yet .not languid ; they were full of 
light; they’ were large, ^ and yet they could be 
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rniick. Her face \v'fis subject to sudden .<dianges 
that made it like a spring-time sky of shower, 
rainbow, .siinsbine, and surprise. Her hair was 
of a very cominou brown, neither darf| nor light. 
She w’as attired, this evening, An a simple gray 
fr(»ek of nun’s cloth with a buncle of white roses 
on her left shoulder. 

When one says that her companion was a 
young man, nearly all is said, because the young 
men of tbe ])resent dajy are surprisingly alike. 
Tboii.sands of young men can be found like 
George Austin : they arc all excellent felbiwa, of 
Tmich liigber ]»rim‘iplea, on some subjects, than 
their fathers before them ; not remarkably intel- 
lectual, to judge by their school record : yet 
with intelligence and application enougli to get 
Ibroiigb their exainimitionH moderately : for tlie 
mo.4 part they do ])ass them with moderate 
success ; they are not ambitious of obtaining any 
of tbe great prizes — wliicli, indeed, they know to 
be out of their reach but tluT always set before 
themselves and keep always well in sight the 
ideal suburban villa and the wife : they always 
woik stemlily, if not feverishly, with the view’ of 
securing the.se two hh'.ssings ; they always hope 
to .secure jiii income that will enable them to 
maintain that wife with a ])OSRiljle following of 
hahie.s--in silk attire (for Sundays) ; in ease as 
to household aHoW’ance ; and in such freedom of 
general expenditure as may enable her to stand 
up among her neighbours in church without a 
blush. 

The world is quite fidl of such men : they 
form the rank and file, the leoionnries : their 
opinion on tbe subject of labour is purely Scrip- 
tural namely, that it i.s a curse ; they do not 
particularly love any kind of work: they would 
prefer, if they bad the choice, to do nothing at 
all: when they get thei)’ siiinmer holiday tliey 
do nothing all day long, with zeal : the^’ give no 
more thought to their w'ork than is sullieieiit 
for the bread-winning : whether they are profes- 
sional men or trading men their view’ of j)i‘ofes- 
eional w’ork is sohdy that it brings in the money. 
If such a young man becomes a clerk, be never 
tries to learn any more after lie has left school : 
lie ace('pts tbe ]iositi(ni : a cleik and a servant 
lie by a clerk and n seivant be will remain. If 
lie is engaged in trade be gives just so much 
attention to Iii.s busine.ss n.s will keep his con- 
nection together : that and no more : otliers may 
.soar : others may beeonie TIniversul Providers : 
for his part he is contented with his shop and 
his Sunday feast. If he becomes a professional 
man he learns no nioie of his science than is 
w'anted every day. The hiw’yer passes his exam, 
and puts aw’ay his law'- books ; he know’s enough 
for pj’ofe8.sional purposes : the diictor rt'ads no 
more ; he know'.s enough for the ordinary needs 
of the G. P. : the schoolmaster lays aside his 
books ; scholarship and science interest him no 
longer ; he has learned enough to teach his 
boy.s : tbe curate makes no further reseai'ch into 
the history and foundations of his (diurch ; he 
has learned enough. In a word, the average 
young man is without umhitioii ; lie is inclined 
to be lazy ; he loves tlie present far more tlian 
the future— indeed, all his elders unite in letting 
him know' that his own is quite the most envi- 
able time of life ; he likes to enjoy w'hutever he 
can afford, so that he very often cats up all his 
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wages : he does not read too»much : he does not 
think too, much : he does lujt vex his soul too 
much witltathe problems ol‘ life— greater problems 
or lesser problems — he accepts the teaching of 
his newspaper, and agrees with the Mords and 
the wisdom ol' yesterday’s leading article ; he 
acc.epts religion, politics, morals, social systems, 
constitutions, things present, past, and future, as 
if -which is perfectly true -he had nothing to 
do with them, and couW not ludp it whatever 
was to happen. He never wauls to alter any- 
thing : he believes that all Britj,?ih institutions 
are ouilt on the solid rock and fasliioned out 
of the hardest granite : any exceptions to this 
rule, ho thinks, have come straight down from 
Heaven. 

Observe, if you })leaHe, that this kind of young 
man confers the greatest possible benonts upon 
the coiintiy. He ought to be made a Bunmet 
at least, if honours Jiieant unytliiiig. His ap- 
parent sluggishness keeps us from tiie constant 
changes which trouble some natiwiis : Ids appar- 
ent lack of amhiliuii makes it easy for the re.-t- 
less spirits to rise : were the country full of 
aspiring young men we hliould be for ev«*r having 
civil wars, revolutions, social upsydowns, new 
expenmen ts, new religions, new governments, 
new divisions of property, cvojt year. Again, it 
is this young man who by his steady attention to 
business, his readiness to work us much as is 
wanted, but no more ; his disirgai'd of theories 
and spe.eulations, his tciiat ity ; his honesty, his 
loyalty, his coiiragt', and liis stout heart, has 
built up the British name so that there has never 
been any name like unto it, nor ever will be 
again, for tbesc solid ami substantial virtues. 

Being, Ukui, just a young man of the time, 
George Austin was naturally like most young 
men in di’ess, in a])p(‘araiicL‘, in language, and in 
manners. . Ami had it nut l^eeii for the strange 
experience which he M*as to luidergo, he wouhl 
have remained to this day just like other young 
men. lie was better looking Lliun most, having 
a good figure, a welhsliujied head, and regular 
feature.s, with eyes lather fuller of possibilities 
than falls to the lot of most young men. In 
short, a good-looking fellow, showing a capability 
for sometliiiig or otlier in his linn mouth, ample 
cheek, .strong chin, ami resolute carriage. lie 
would have made a line soldit.-r ; but perliajis an 
uiisucce.ssful genei’al, for want of tliat tpudily 
which ill poets is culled genius. In the same 
way he would in a lower walk keep a biisine.sH 
togetlier, hnt would fail to achieve a .great for- 
tune for lack of the same quality. As for his 
age, he was seven and -twenty. 

‘Always like this,’ the girl went ou. ‘Always 
lloating down the stream under a .summer sky. 
Always sweet looks and love and youth. It 
seems as if we could never l>e unhappy, never 
be worried, never want anything, on siich an 
evening os this.’ She turned and looked up the 
stream, on which lay the glory of the sinking 
sun -she sighed. ‘It is good fn come out on 
such an evening only to have a brief dream of 
what might be. When will the world give up 
their foolish ouarrels, and join together to make 
the lives of ill happy V 

They had been talking, among other things, 
of social. sm, all out of yesterday's leading 
article. 


‘When,’ George replied, ‘there is enough of 
good things to go round : when we invent a 
way to make all men ready to do their share 
as well as to devour it : when we find out 
how to make evcj*ybody contested with his 
share.’ 

Elsie shook her head, which was filled with 
vague idea.s— tlie ideas of a ivsllesM and a doubt- 
ing time. Then .'-Ije went bm k to her oi'igiual 
pro[)o.siliou, ‘Always like this, George — and 
never to get tired of it. Time to staial btill - 
1 nothing to ehange : never to get tiled of it : 
never to want anything eBe. That is Heaven, 

1 supj)o.se.’ 

‘We ai'e on earth, Elsie,’ said her lover. ‘And 
oil (‘urth everytliing cliapges. If we were to go 
on drifting down the .‘'treuiii, we .should get into 
trouble over the weir. To cap.size would ‘be a‘* 
' pretty interruption to your Heaven, u oiildii’t itf 
I And the sun will soon be setting and the river 
! will get misty ; and (lie banks will gi’ow iij^jly. * 
' But tlio chief thing i.s that w'e shall both grow 
I old. And there i.s such a lot that we have got 
I to do bidore we grow old.’ • 

I ‘K very thing has to he done,’ said Elsie. ‘I 
I suppose we have done nothing yet.’ 

‘ We have get b* get married for the first thing, 

! before we grow old.’ 

‘Couldn’t Aou love an obi woman, George?’ 

‘Kot so Well, Elsie,' lu;r lover rejilied, truth- 
fully. ‘At ItAisl, 1 tliiiik not.— Aiu’. oh! Elsie, 

I wboiieve.r I do tliink of the future, my heart 
goes down into my bools. For the pro^piAt 
grows darker and darker.’ 

Elsie biglieii. She knew, already, too well, 
wdiut was in bis luimb I’leiity of#girls, in the.so 
days, know tlie faiuiliur tale. 

‘] bilker eveiy day,’ be repeated. ‘Tbeykeej^. 
011 crowding into the ju’ofession by muliitiifles, 

I us if there was room for aii}’ number. They 
i don’t under.' taiid that what with the deca^' of the 
j Ittiideil iiiteivbt ami of the country towns, and 
I the cutting down of tlie co-sl.*, and tRe work that 
I goes to accountants, there half the business 
j to do that there wa.s Tlieii: don't seem any 
])ailiieisbi]i.s to bi* luul for love or money, because 
the few peojde who have got a good thing have 
got lit} more tlian eiioiigli foi’ tbem.'^elves. It is 
no use for the ytuiiig iellows to slart by tbeni- 
selve.s ; so they lui\ e gut to take whatever they 
can get, and they ai e glad to get even a hundred 
[a year to begin w'ilh— ami 1 am seven-and- 
j twenty, Elsie, and I’m drawing two hundred 
pounds a year.’ 

* Patience, George ; sonietliing will tuiii up. 
You w ill find a partnership somewhere.’ 

‘Hy child, you might as well tell Robinson 
I Gru.''oe that a boileil leg of mutton with capet* 

' sauce is going to turn uj) on hi.s desert island. 

I We mu.st not hojie for the impossible. I ought 
I to be gruteriil, 3 suj>pose, eoiisidering.wbut other 
j men are (bang. I uiu planted in a good solid 
I House. It won’t run away, so long as tlie old 
I man lives.’ 

I ‘ And after that?’ 

I ‘Well, Mr Dering i.s .seventy-five, lint he will 
not die yet, not for a long time tw come. He is 
made of granite: lie is ijgver ill : he hever takes 
a holiday : lie w'orks hardei* than any of his 
]ieople ; and he. keeps longer hours. To be sure, 
if he w’ere to die without taking a iiaiiuer— well 
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—ill that catie, tlieiH; would be an end of every- 
thing, 1 811 pposie.— -Elsie, here’s the position.’ 
She knew it already, too well — but it jdeased 
them both to parade the facts as if they w'ere 
something (pii^ novel. ‘Let us face it’--tliey 
were always facing it. ‘I am Managing Ulerk 
to Dering & Son —I g(;t two huiulred pounds a 
year — I have no prospect of anything better. 1 
am bound all my lile to be u servant. El.sie, | 
it is not a brilliant prospect : I found ont at 
school that it w'us best m^t to be too ambitious. 
But— a servant all my life — I confess that did 
not enter into my head. If I knew any other 
trade, I would cut the wliole business. If there 
was any mortal thing in the whole world by 
which I could kee]) myself, 1 would try it. But 
there 8 .nothing. 1 have but one trade. 1 enn’t 
'wrik' novels, or leading uj ticles ; I tyiu’t play 
on any instrument ; 1 can’t paint or act or sing 
or aiiy thing —1 am only a solicitor — that’s all. 
Only a solicitor who can’t get on — a clerk, Elsie. 
Nd w’onder her ladyship turns u]) her nose — 
a clerk.’ He leaned his chin ujnm his hands and 
laughed .Hie conventional laugh of the young 
man down on his luck. 

‘Poor George!^ she sighed. In such a case 
there are only two woi’ds of consolation. One 
ni.iy say ‘ Poor George ! ’ or one may say 
‘patience!’ There is nothing else to say. Elsie 
lirst tried one iiietliod and then the other, as 
a doctor tries first one remedy and then another 
W'hen Nature sulks and refuses to get well. 

<^‘And,’ he went ou, ])iling uj» tlm misery, ‘I 
am. in love witli Llie sweetest gu'l in the whole 
world -and she is in love witli me. !’ 

! ‘Poor (itoi^gc!’ she rejteated with a smile. 

I ‘Thai is'inileiHl a ilreadful misfortune.’ 

^ p ‘I am wasting your youth, Elsie, as well as my 

‘If it is wasted for your sake, George, it is w'oll 
epent. tSoine day, perhajis ’ — 

‘No — no — not some day — immeiliately at 
once.’ Tlje‘‘vouiig man changed colour and liis 
eyes sparkled. It was not the fir.'=‘t lime that 
he had advanced this revolutioiiurj proposal. 

‘ Let prudence go to the ’ 

‘Not there, George— oh I not there. To the 
winds, Wrhap.s, oi* to that famou.s city of I’ulcs- 
tiiie. But not there. Why, w'e might nevej- get 
her hack again — pour Prudence I And we bhull 
be sure to Want her all our lives— very badly. 
We will, if you please, ask hei* to go for a shoit 
voyage for the benelit of her health. We will 
give her 8i.\ months’ leave of absence : but wo 
shall want her services again after her lioliduy — 
if you think we can do wilhuiit liei* for so long,’ 

‘For a whole twelvemonth, Elsie. Let us 
brave everything, gel married at once, live in a 
garret, and have u .sjdendid time - for a whole 
twelvemonth —on my two hundred [muiids.’ 

‘And am. I to give up my }iainting?' 

‘Well, dear, you know you have nut yet laid 
a commission from anybody.’ 

‘llow can you say so, George? I have painted 
yon— and my sister— and my mother— and your 
sisters, I <4ni sure that no studio even of an K.A. 
C0ul4 make u .braver show of W’oik, Well— I 

will give it up— until JVudence returns. Is it 
tp be a garret? A real garret, with sloping 
where you can only ^tand upright in the 


‘tVe call it a garret. It will take the form, 

] .suppose, of a tiny house in a cheap quarter. 
It will have six rooms, a gaiilvn in front 
and a garden behind. The rent will be thiily 
pounds. For »i whole iwelveinoiitli it will be 
a real slice of Eden, Elsie, and you shall be 
Eve.’ 

Elsie laughed. ‘It will be great fun. We 
will make the Eden last longer than a twelve- 
month. I daresay 1 Shall like it. Of course 
1 shall have to do cvejything foi- myself. To 
clean the door^jtep will be equivalent to taking 
exercise in the fl esh uir : to sweep the fh)ors will 
be a kiml of afternoon dance or a game of lawn- 
tennis : to wash up the cnjis and saucers will 
hit only a change of amusement. — There is one 
thing, Geoi’ge — one thing’ — she became very 
serit>us— ‘ 1 supiiose you never— did yon ever , 
witness the scouring of a frying-pan ? 1 don’t 

tliink I awlil do that And <lid you ever see j 
beefsteaks before they are cooked I They suggest 
tlie animal in the most terjihle way. 1 don’t i 
really think 1 could handle those bleeding 
lumps.’ j 

‘You shan’t touch a fryiug-pfin, and wi? will 
have nothing roasted or fried. "We will live on 
cold Australian beef eaten out of its native 
tin : the potatoes shall he boiled in theii* skins. 
And perha]).^— I don’t know — with two hundrtnl 
jK)nnd.s a year we could allbrd a servant — a very 
little oiie—just a girl warrauled not to eat too 
nineh.’ 

‘What shall we do when our clothes are, worn 
out?’ 

‘The little, maiil will make some more for you, 

1 sup])ose. AVe ceitainly shall not he able to hny 
new thing.s— not nice things, that is and you 
must have nice things, mmstn’t yon V 

‘1 do like things to he nice,’ she replietl, 
smoothing her dainty skirls witli her dainly 
lumd. ‘George, where shall we liml this house — 
formerly JOve’s own country villa before she - 
resigned lier tenancy, you know?’ 

‘There are places in London wliej'o W'hule 
.‘rtreet.s are lilled with families living on a hun- 
dred and fifty ])i)unds a }ear. (dieckley — tho 
chief’s private clerk- lives in sucli a place : he 
told me so himself. He says there is nobody iii 
his pari.sh who has got a bigger income than 
himself : he’^ a little king among thiun because 
he gets four hiindrts] pouiuls a yeni*, besides what 
ho has saved — which is enormous ])ilL‘H. Elsie, 
my dear, we must give up our pre.'-eiit suri-ound- 
ings, and take up with gentility in its cheapest 
form.’ 

‘Can we not go on living among our own 
friends?’ 

George shook his head wisely. ‘ IjUTiossihle. 
P'riend.sljip means equality of income. You can’t 
live with people unless yon do ns tliey do. People 
of the .same means naturally live together. Next 
door to Jaidy Dering i.s unothei’ rich Madam, not 
a clerk’s wife. For my own part 1 shall sell my 
dress clothes for what they will fetcdi— yon cun 
exchange your evening things for morning things. 
That won’t matter much. AVlio cares wliere we 
live, or how we live, so that we live together? 
What dc you say, Elsie dear V 

‘The garret I don’t mind — nor the doorsteps— 
and since you see yoiu* way out of the dillicuity 
of the frying-pan — 
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* You will be of age next week, when you can 
please youraelf.’ 

* Hilda vives me no* peace or rest. She says 
that there can be no happiness without money., 
She has persuaded my mother that I am going 
to certain sLanvatiou. She promises the most 
splendid establishment if 1 W'ill only be guided 
by her.’ 

‘And inari-y a man fifty years older than your- 
self with one foot ali’eadjj well in ’ 

‘Slie says she has always been perfectly hnpjjy. 
— Well, George, you know all that. !Se.\t 
Wednesday, which is my birthday, I am to have" 
a grand talk with iny guardian. My mother 


I believe that no tlear boy ever had a better 
chance of happiness than George Austin— only 
a managing clerk— with his Elsie. And so thi 
history begins wliere many end, with an engage- 
ment. 


T 11 E M 0 N lUl E N T. 

To the Londoner there is only one monument 
in the world -The MunuineiiL. And now that 
an agitation has been set on foot for its demoli- 
tion or removal to the Victt)ria Einbankineut, 
we may be sure that a good ileal of feeling 

_ will be exhibited on the ])art of the jiublic wlio 

hopes that he will bring me to my senses. Hilda 1 are partial to the ancient glories and landniarics 
says that she trusts entirely to ^Ir Dering’s good ; of the City. The Monument, as is well known, 
sense. 1 shall arm myself with all my obstinacy. ' was erected to eoiiimeuioj'ttte the extinction of 


Perha])s, George — who knows?—! may pci'sLiade 
him to advance your salary.’ 

‘No, Elsie. Not even you would persuade 
Ml* Deriug to give a managing clerk more 
than two hundred iioiinds a year. Jiut arm 
yourself with all you have got— don't foi’gct any 
piece of tliut armour, child. The breastplate — 
there was a poor damsel once wlio i'orgot that 
and was caught by an appeal to her lieurt— nor 
the hedmet — another poor damsel was om^e 
cauglit by an appeal to her reason after foJ’getting 
the helmet. The shield, of course, you will not 
forget— and for weapons, niy dear, take yuiir 
sweet eyes and your lovely face and your winning 
voice — and 1 sw'ear that you will subdii'i even 
Mr Dei'ing himself— that hardened old parch- 
ment.’ 

This w'as the kind of talk which these lovers 
held together whenever they met. George was 
poor — the sou of a clergynian, whose jiuwer of 
advancing him ceased when he had paid the fees 
for admission. He was only a clei k, and h»i saw 
no chance of being anything else but a clerk. 
Elsie could bring notliiiig to tlie family nest, 
unlesH her mother made her an allowance. Of 
this there could be no hope, 'riie engagement 
W'as considered deplorable : luaiiiage, under the 
circumstaiii’eSj siin]de madness. And Hilda had 
done so well fur hei’self, ami could do so much 
for a sister so pretty, so bright as Elsie ! Oh ! 
she was throwing away all her cluinces. Did one 
ever hear of anything so lameutuble? No iegar<l 
for the family : no umbUion : no sense of what 
a girl ow’e.s to herself ; no jecognititm or gratitude 
for tlie gift of good looks— as if beauty was given 
for the jiiL're jiurj^ose of pleasing a penniless 
lover ! And to go and throw herself away upon 
a twopenny lawyer’s clerk ! 

‘George,’ she said seriously, ‘1 have thought 
it all out. If you really mean it — if yim really 
can face poverty —mind —it is harder — much — 
for a man than lor a woman ' 

‘J can face everything— with you, Elsie,’ 
replied the lover. Would he have been a lover 
worth having if he hud not made that answer? 
And, indeed, he meant it, as every lover should. 

‘ Then— Geoj'ge— wdiat in the w'hole world is 
there for me unless 1 can make my dear boy 
happy ? 1 will marry you as soon as yon please, 
rich or j)oor, for better for worse — whatever 
they may say at home.— Will that do for you, 
George ?’ 

Siuee man is so constituted that his happiness 
wholly depends upon the devotion of a woman, 


the Great Eire of London ; and while 'its erec- 
tion was not untinctured by partisanship, it stilf* 
remains a very interesting memorial of a state 
of public feeling that, we hope, is now* less and 
IcKs manifested. ^ 

Tlie summer of ICGG had been excessively dry, 
and the wood and i)laster houses of old London 
were consequently in a rijKj coiulitiouffor burn- 
ing, when the fire which proved so dististroua 
broke out. Eveiy ellort was made to prevent 
the s]>read of the flames, and everybody lent 
what aid ho could in rescuing life and propel ly. 
Even the king seemed to think* seriously of tlie 
matter, and indeed a coiiteinporury writer inlormal 
ns that he lo&k great pains — ‘no less tliau if lie 
had been a poor labourer’ — and ‘strecht forth 
his own royal hands to ussi.sL in the juitting 5ut 
of those aspiring flainefi, w hich seemed to exitect- 
u ]»rincely extinguisher.’ 

There is no need to dwell upon the extent of 
the ravages of this dreadful coiiHagriitivn, for 
that is well known lo all; it will be sufiicieut 
to say that the City rose from its ’ aslies, an 
improvement j^erhajKS iijiuu the old one, but not 
l»y any means so great a one as miglit have been 
made, had Wren’s plans for rebuilding it been 
accepted and carried out. 

In order to ‘])reserve the iniimory of this dread- 
ful vi.-itation,’ an Act of rarliumenl was passed, 
enacting that a c(*1umn or pillar of brass or stone 
should be erected on or near unto tlie spot 
w'here the fire broke out, in perpetual remem- 
brance ihereof, and that such inscriptions as the 
Mayor and Gonrt of Aldermen might direct#! 
.should be eiigrnveil thereon. Sir Ghristopher 
Wren was appointed to design and carry out 
the erection of the column. For iliis purpose 
he drew up several designs, notably one with 
sculptured llnmes of gilt bronze issuing from the. 
loopholes ligliting the staircase ; and a plimnix, 
also of gilt bronze, upon the summit. It was 
found, how’ever, that this design would prove 
too co.st]y ; and, moreover, the resistance W’liich* 
the outspread w’ings of such an ornament w*ould 
offer to the wind would have rendered it some- 
wliat unsale. 1'he great architect then suggested 
u statue of (fimrle.s H., twelve or fifteen feet 
high, which in brass would have cost one thousand 
I>0Lmd8. Such a finishing wouhl, he thought, 
*be more valluable in the eyes of f«*reiner8 and 
Strangers,’ ami worthy of the greatness of the 
pillar. This was siibiiiitted to His Majesty, who, 
lUthough he did not dislike tiie idea of a statue, 
was of opinion that a large ball of metal would 
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be ntore oriiiuneiitul ut a distance. Next to a 
fitatae, this seemed the most suitable thing* that 
could be placed upon the column, ‘bv reason of 
the gt)od appearance at distance, and Lecausc one 
may goe up into it ainl upon occasion use it for 
liroworks,' 

The work of erecting the Monument was 
accordingly commenced in 1071, the silo chosen 
being that upon which the church of St Margaret, 
New Fish Street, had stood before the lire, and 
was exactly two hundred and two feet the hei*dit 
of the column — from the spot where the nre 
broke out. 

Tlie llev. Samuel Rolle, wdiose meditations np«ni 
the fire and its results are w’ell known, fouml 
food for retlectiun not only in the site selected 
for the Monument, but also in the materials of 
which it' was proposed to construct it. Nothing, 
lie thought, is more cmblemaLical of fire than 
burnisheil brass ; and nioi'euver, if the (b’ty, us it 
was alleged, met its destruction by ‘the treachery 
'of L|ie Papists,’ no metal could be more ap])ropriate 
as showing that they hud sinned with a brow of 
brass. If, on the other hand, stone W'ere used, 
that W'oulK be a lasting emblem of the hardness 
of their hearts in burning such a city and bring- 
ing thousaiuls of families to ruin. It w’as bis 
opinion that a memorial shouhl have been placed 
where the fire ended, to mark the termination 
^of the ciLizen.s’ sulTeriugs, ratlier than where it 
now* stands In this ojunioii he hail the .support 
of Evelyn, who w'ould like to have seen in 
addition ‘a plain lugubrious marble’ placed where 
it broke out. 

• As is generally known, the substance chosen 
was stone ; and the coliunn was completed in 
1077, the worti having proceeded somewhat slowly 
*. on account of the ditlicuUy of obtainiujf stone of 
siifficieiit size and quautity. 'i’o remedy thi.s, a 
proclamation W’a.s is.sued Ibi'bidding the truu'iport 
of stone from tbe Isle of Portland ‘ w’itliout leave 
and w'ai’j’Hiit first ol)teyned from Dr Cliristopber 
'Wren, .surveyor of our works.’ Altogether, 28,1110 
cubic feet were useil in tbe construction of the 
Monument, which is a lluted Doric column, 202 
Joet high ; the body of the shaft is fifteen feet 
in diameter, and stands upon a pede.stal forty 
feet high and tw’eiity-one square. Upon the 
summit is a blazing urn of gilt bras.s, supported 
by a cone thirty-two feet high, arouiul wdiich is 
Can iron balcony. Upon the north side of the 
podcstul is graven a lengthy legend in Latin, 
which describes the e.xleiit c)f the damage done 
by tlie fire, and formerly ended in this inaiiner : 
‘But the Papistical malice wdiich i)erpetrated 
.such mischiefs i.s not yet restrained.’ This lust 
line formed no part (»i the original inscription, 
but was added, by order of the Court of Aldermen, 
in‘1681, at which time rumours of the Popish 
*Plot were disturbing men’s peace of mind, and 
exciting in them horror and hatred of the Papists 
in an extreme degree. In 1(585, however, this 
line was erased, only to be cut still deeper four 
yeai’S later. Once jnoi*e, and for ever, it was 
obliterated in January 1831 by Act of (Mninion 
Council. In the same manner was treated the 
following inscription, which was engraved around 
the base of the pillar, beginning on the w’estern 
side : ‘ This f’illar w’as setcjp in pei-petual remem- 
brance of that most dreadful burning of this 
Pj^testant City, begun and •curried on by the 


treachery and inalii^e of the Popish faction in 
the beginning of Septem. in the year of our Lord 
16(J(5, in order to tlie carrying on .tlifeir horrid 
plott for e.\tirpating the Protestant rejigion and 
old English liberty, and the introducing Popery 
and slavery.’ * 

It waii the recuttiiig of these offensive inscrip- 
tions that inspired Pope wdtli the w'ell-kuown 
lines : 

Where Ijondon's cnlutufi pointing at the Kkies, 

Like a tall bully lifts the head and lies. 

• Upon the south face is another legend, also in 
Latin, and somewhat lengthy, wdiich informs us 
of the ineasure.s wdiich w'cre taken for the restora- 
tion of the (hty ill the best possible manner, 
such a.s widening and levcdling streets, lebuilding 
churches, bridges, ami gates. The east side re- 
cords the names of the Lord Mayors in whoso 
years of ollice the column w'us begun, continued, 
and coinplekd. 

A most interesting feature of the Monument 
is the allegorical picture upon the front or 
west side. Jt wa.s sculptured by Gabriel Chbber, 
father of the famous actor and poet-laureate, and 
represents the City -in the form of a female 
figure — wearing a must unhappy look. Time is 
tning to raise her, while Providence bids her 
look tow’uvds a cloud upon wdiich are seated 
figures of Peace uiid Plenty. To llu! right i.s a 
figure of the king, who wears a laurel wreath 
upon his hea<l, and holds a truncheon in his 
hand, lie is attended by Science, Arcbitecture, 
and Liberty, whom lie bids lender a.ssistance to 
the langui.sliing (.'ity. Jiehind tbe king stands 
liL brother, the Duke of York, wdio holds a gar- 
land in one hand wherewith to crown the (’ity, 
and in the other a sword for her protection, 
Ju.'itiee and Fortitude bring U]» the leur; wliile 
beneath the raised pavement ui>oii wdiich the 
king is seen, grovels Envy, gnawing at a heart. 
This figure gave rise to an amn.sing query some 
time baidv, a corres]»()mlenl of A'afin and Queries 
asking the editor oi that paper whether it was 
intended to rei>ieseut a man swallowing an 
oyster ! 

Although Cibber was a scnlplor of great capa- 
bility, as shown by bis W'ell- known figuies of 
‘Raving and Melancholy Madijes.«,’ which were 
formerly over the gates of Bethlehem Hospital, 
ami are now iit the Guildhall Museum, this speci- 
men of his work has been severely criticised. 
Wren’s biogra])lu;r considered it suiliciently rude 
and gross. ‘ (Jhurles,’ he continues, ‘ is bewdgged 
and he- Romanised ; scaffold poles siippoj't Port- 
land stone cloud.'^, and solid genii (lout bisected 
wdth joints of mortar as tfiick as their fincerB, 
The scaffolding, ladders, and hodmen have been 
admired for years, and record the dresses of the 
lahourera with more fidelity than that of the 
monarch and his architect.’ 

The total cost of erecting the Monument wais 
i!13,7()0, of which Cibber was paid X'OOO ‘for 
ctu'ving the liieroglyfick ligurea Robert Bird, 
(■(*ppei*Hmith, .£128, (is. for tbe copper urn j and 
William French, iT04 for the bal- 

cony. The rciuainder mostly" went iii musoW 
and carpenters’ charges, &c. 

In the present day, when there is everywhere 
a craze for building Babels, the ‘Metropolitan 
Maypole,’ us the Monument has been called, is 




SUNSTRUCK. 


no longer to be marvelled at on account of its 
proportions. At the lime of ejection, however, 
It was spoketi ^f as ‘ the ‘biggest and higliest all 
Europe has \o show,’ being considerably taller 
than the columns of Trajuii and Auloniniis. 
But if our pillar •does not impress the visitor of 
to-day with the magnificence of its proportions, 
it may at least claim his attention on the score 
of the historic interest witli which it is imbued. 
It is for this reason, perlmps, that the greater 
number of sightseers in Tiondon betake theiii- 
scdves to Fish Street Hill ; although not a few find 
the journey up the winding stairs— three hundred 
and more in number - and the admission fee of 
threepence repaid by the view which is some- 
times to be 'obtained from the summit. Addison 
on one occasion visited tlie Monument in com- 
pany witli his friend the fox- hunter, and found 
tlie ‘perpendicular marcli’ very trying both to 
wind ami limbs, having to pause for breath 
several times on his way up. His friend, on tlie 
contrary, being a ‘ well- breathed man,’ quickly 
mounted the steps ; and by flie time j>oor 
Addison emerged from the darkness of tlie stair- 
case, Jiad counted all tlie steeples and churches 
that were within sight, and was calculating upon 
how many acres tlu*y stood, ddie number of 
warehouses and barns visible from this elevated 
position raised in his mind thoughts of Popish 
meeting-houses wliicli risiuired all Addison-^ jier- 
suiisive pttwers to dispel. On reacliing the street | 
again, the fo.x -huntin' was more than joyed at 
reading the inscription which accused the J'apists 
of huriiiiig Eomlon, as he hail always been under 
the impression that the Ih'esbytoriaus were re- 
sponsible for tlie act. Tins impression was the 
result of a country attorney’s information, who 
doubtless held opinions savouring of Ihipacy. 

The Royal Society at first made use of the 
Monument for astronomical observations ; but 
the vibration of the column, due in some measure 
to the constant stream of traffic in the vicinity, 
so attected the nicety of their experiments that 
they had to be discontinued. Owing to this, 
a report riuickly spiead that the column was 
uiisaie, and for sonii' time people were afraid to 
ascend. As, however, then; was no colla]»sc, they ! 
gradually got the better of their fear, and con- j 
tinned their visits. It was formerly permitted ; 
to coiiLiiiue the upward joui'ney beyond the cage j 
in wliich visitors now stop ; and Roger Nortli | 
gives the following interesting account of a visit ; 
at a time when tlie interior of the flaming urn ' 
was open to the public. He .says : ‘We mounted 
to the top, and one after another crejit up the 
hollow iron frame that carries the copper liead 
and flames above. We went out ut a rising plate j 
of iron iliat hinged, and there found convenient ! 
irons to liold by. We made use of them, and ! 
raised our bodies entirely above llie flames, having ! 
only our legs, to the knees, within ; and there ' 
we stood till we were satisfied with the prospects . 
from thence. 1 cannot describe how hard it was i 
to persuade ourselves we stood safe, so likely j 
did our weight seem to throw down the whole ! 
fabric.’ Those who j»ve naid a visit to the top 
of the Eiffel Tower will doubtless remember 
experiencing a similar feeling on a larger scale 
to that described by lioger North. 

The ‘ London Spy ’ could not, of course, omit 
seeing the Monument in his travels, and was 


iiifornie<l by his guide that it was the first thing 
that caused wry-necks in England, by reason of 
the people ‘staring at the top on ’t.’ Aa for the 
utility of it, the vintners’ boys and drawers 
visited it once a week for the purpose of e.xer- 
cising their legs and learning the .‘tavern -trip* 
by running up to the balcony and down again. 
An instance is on record of a drawer at the 
Jiaptist^s liead Tavern in the Old Bailey ])erfo lin- 
ing this feat for a wager which was laid by some 
of the fre(|Uenters of that bouse. The boy was 
allowed three miuutes, but was down again in 
two and a half, a ])ii ft*rmnnce which gained him 
the applause of the bystanders, if he did not 
manage to get tlie wager paid. 

The Mominient seems to have had the same 
fascination for suicides as some other lofty struc- 
tures, notably Clifton Suspension Briilge; No 
fewer than seven persons have met their deatlis 
from this pillar, six of which were suicides, 
(’radock, a baker, was the first to throw himself 
over in 1788. Next on the list is l^yon Lev^ 
the diamond meich/int, who was in the thouglita 
of the ‘ vulgar little boy ’ when lie was contem- 
jdating Beli’-destruction from Margate pier f 

And now I ’in here, from this hero pieftP 
Jt is iny fixed inU iit 

To jump as JWr Jjcvi did 
From off the Monument. 

A baker named LeamUu* ; Margaret Moyes, a 
baker’s daughter ; a boy mimed Hawes ; and June 
Cooper, a servaiil gil l, were the other unlortunate 
victims of Huiciilal mania, the seventh death being 
that of a man who fell from the balcony accident-* 
ally wliile looking at a live eagle tliat was kept 
in a cage there. Advantage was tukeji of these 
melancholy occurrences to publish ‘special] news- 
sheets eontaining detailed account's of them, with 
a grotesque illustration, and perhaps a few verses 
on the subject with a moral of some sort running 
tlirough tliem. 


H IJ N S *J’ H U C K.* 


‘No, my boys ; 1 am going to say no more about 
it 1 believe you, John Man ton, fully. J grant 
tlmt the declaration was an accident, and that 
you would have spoken to me. Jt has been a 
surprise, for I could not help 8u.specting Josee 
of liking you, and 1 thought it was mutual.’ 

‘On my honour as a man, Captain Greville,’ 
cried Manton, ‘never since 1 have been your 
guest have 1 said word, or given your adopted 
child look when we huvi; l»een alone that you 
might not have heard or seen.’ 

‘J believe you, Jobn Muutoii ; and sori'owfully 
enough 1 congratulate you, for you are. a foi - « 
tunate fellow.-- Now, let’s finish our wine and 
change the subject. There has been enough of 
this for one day. Another time we ill discuss 
the mutter iu its business light.— But come, 
Burns ; you look very solemn. Is there another 
romplication ? Do you want to make a clean 
breast about anything?’ 

‘ ITes, sir,’ cried the young officer, flu4iing like 
a school-girl ; ‘ but 1 can’t find woi'ds to say what 
I wish.* 


* Copyright reserved in tJio United States of America. 
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‘ Shall I say the words for you ? — This lias all 
been a eoniplete piece of deceit : you aiKl John 
Manton here knew I hud two pretty daiightejt}» 
and you deteriuinetl to come and carry them oil? 

‘Don’t treat it like that, sir,’ cried Bimia : 
‘it is too serious. I am weak yet, and 1 can’t 
speak as 1 should like ; but 1 will tell you — 
1 do love Miss Maine — Josephine.’ 

‘And you want my consent?’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ said Burns sadly ; ‘but 1 w.'int hers 
too, and it seems hopeleas.’ 

‘Faint heart never won fair lady,’ said the 
captain, shaking the young man’s hand. ‘Be 
patient and wait.’ 

He opened the door and drew aside the curtain 
for the young men to pass into the drawing- 
room, where Ueiiec and Josephine were sitting 
far apart. 

Tliiit evening passed like a dream Ui Jidiu 
Manton, in H[)ite of several lierce or mocking 
glances from Josephine’s eyes. But he paid little 
rp;ed to them, for he saw tlnit .she was laughing 
meiTily and chatting with Burns half the time, 
while the latter Wiis giddy witli excitement ami 
delight. 

After a time, at hi.s earnest lequest, she sang 
ballad after ballad, lienee wdlingly ]daying the 
accompaniments, and Josee’s sweet rich contralto 
voice never sounded more full of ])Owei‘ and 
pa.ssiou. The notes thi‘iUe<i through Burns, and 
111 his fool’s paradise he mutle himself believe 
that the loving expression given to the songs 
was intended for his ears and his alone. 

^ But whfin all separated tor the night, lie was 
souiewliat chilled by Josee’.s manner, ile spoke 
to her tenderly, but he could ii()l conceal from 
himself that •the words she uttei‘ed in return had 
a hiill‘-un3cking ring. Still, he brighteiieil up 
when lie reached Ids room, whei'e Manton stayed 
with him for a few minute.^', looking dreamily 
happy and content, for the gentle pressure of 
Renee’w hand still clung to his linger.s, and in 
her eyes he had road a young innocent girl’s 
lirsf love aiul devotion to tlie man of her heart. 

‘Ah, Jack!’ said Burns with a sigh, ‘J. wish 
I were as happy as ytm seem to he.’ 

‘There is no seem, old fellow, for it is all 
true — true us heaven. Only wait, and you will 
be the same. There ; good-night. J ’m too stupid 
to talk. It is all so new and strange —so much 
greater than 1 cun believe.— -Good-night, lad — 
God bles.s you !’ 

He hurried out of the room, tUrougli the niat- 
di'a|K*d doorway, to Ids own. 

Burns tossed otf tlie while coatee he wore, lit 
a cigar, and went to the oj.»eii window to lean 
out over tlie long, low, llower-hung veranda, 
and drink the delicious, comparatively cool night- 
•air. Jt was profoundly dark ; and he li.steueil to 
the peculiar notes of the niglit-birds in the neigh- 
bouring forest, and the wldr and cdiirp of the 
abiimlant insects tliat- thron<ged arouml. He was 
thinking of Josepldne, ami going tlirough the 
evening once again, when it slnick 1dm that he 
could hear a iaiiiD whispering somewhere clo.se 
at hand, like the voices id’ two people in eager 
consultation, the one deep and angry, the other 
almost piteous, and broken every now and then 
by a sob. * « 

This roused his curiosity, ami he was wmder- 
ing who it could be, when the whispering sud> 
{ 


I deuly ceased, and from a distance rose a dull, 
i low, thrumming, ^followed by a chorus of voices, 

' sounding weird and strange in, the darkness, 

I with the lightning ]>laying faintly just above 
I the spot whence the music seemed to'^coiue. 

I ‘liuw fond these hhieks are of night meetings,’ 
thought Burns. ‘ Well, they work har<l enough 
by day, and they have a rigid to some amuseiiieiit, 
of course.— I wonder whetljcr slie ever will— 1 

; wonder whether she eyer udll Bali ! what a 

I coward 1 am.’ ^ 

I He left the window and went to the dr.apd 
1 doorway which separated the rooms, di*ew the 
I nuitling aside and wliispered : ‘Asleep, Jack V 
I A heavy breathing came back for answer, and 
I Burns droppe«l the hangings. * 

i ‘Asleep and liappy, poor fellow'. Well, Heaven 
j bless ’em both ! 1 wonder w hether 1 can get 

■ my share.’ 

He tlirevv off his clothes and lay iluwn ; but his 
. miinl was not at rest, and hour after hour passed 
with the sleep he w ooed lefu.sing to come. 

At last a pi'culiar drovvjjy sensation assailed 
him, ami lie was jn.st ilio])ping oil, when he 
started buck into wakefulness to lie listening to 
a rustling movement in the ne.vt room, followed 
l)y a faint chink as of gla.ss against glass, and 
then came a trick ling souml. 

‘Jm-k’s thirsty,’ he said to himself, ‘So am I. 
Shall 1 get out and have a gooil ilrink ? Yea, 1 
will— no, 1 will not; the water will be flat, 
mawkiali, ami warm. 1 wish 1 hud an orange — 1 
wish — I wi.sli’ — — 

It must have been sometbing about Josee, and 
her humis giving him some luscious production 
<*f the cajituiiis gartlcn, for a smile jilayeil about 
bis lij>s ns he forgot Ids thi]’.st, and dnqqied olf 
soundly into a deep sleep, which lasted till the 
cathedral birds were chanting loudly iu the dew'y 
wood.s Tlien lie awoke witli a start, for the idea 
w'us .strong u])oii him that lie hud beiu'd tlie 
sound of a fall, uml a dec]> groan in his room, 

: and that Im had been graspeil by a liaiid, while 
;a voice wliisperetl sharply; ‘Will — Will — for 
j God’s sake — help !’ 

, CUAriEll XI. 

All was perfectly still for a few luoiiiunts ; and 
iu llie belief that lie liad been dreaming, Burns 
was about settle hiinsell down to sleep again, 
wlieii a groan came from the adjoining room ; 
and hurrying in, it was to find Manton writhing 
I oil the iloor, his face all drawn and ghastly in 
; hue, his brow covered with great agony- wrung 
; ilrops, uml hi.s teetli set upon one of his arms to 
i check the cries wdiich strove to escape. 

‘Jai'k, wliut is the mutter?’ cried Burns, 
I hurrying to his friend’s side. 

Manton rai.^ed his head a little and gasped forth 
in a choked unnatural voice: ‘Water -buining 
i — help !’ 

i ’Phere was a gnnit poious vessel on the table, 

I and u gla.ss by its side, w’hich Bunis filled hastily 
and boi*e to ids conqninion, who daslied out his 
hand to seize the glass, but only struck it from 
Burns’s grasp, foi* it to full on the matting, every 
j drop being spilled. 

Before be could till it again, Manton writhing 
in afi-esh paroxysm tlie while, there was a sharp 
tap at the outer door, and GrevUle’s voice was heard. 
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‘May I come iu?’ he said. ‘Is any tiling the 
matter V 

Burns flew'^ta the door liud flung it open. 

‘For goodness’ sake, get some brandy, sir. The 
poor fellow is in a horrible state.* 

Greville hurriefl to Manton’s side, droppt*d on 
one knee, lunTie<l]y asked him u few questions, 
and examined bim the while. 

‘What is it, sir?’ whispered Bums; ‘the 
fruit V a 

‘Fruit? No,’ said (Ireville, through his teeth. 
— ‘Here, Muiiton, my lad, tiy and speak. What 
have you taken V * 

No -words came, but the young man feebly 
pointed to the water- ve.ssel. 

Greville \auigbt up the glass from the flooi*, 
poured into it a portion of tin? contents {»f the 
vessel, tasted it cautiously, and then spat it 
violently out and poured the couteuts of the 
gUvss back again. 

‘ Don’t touch any more of that, any one,* he 
cried. — ‘Stop; 1*11 secure it;’ and catching up 
the vessel, he hurried with it out of the room, to 
return at the eml of a few minutes witli another 
glass, wliose (;ontents he forced the young man 
to swallow. It wa.s a hard task, though, for 
his teeth were set fast, and he was writhing ujid 
groaning in the midst of agony which was insup- 
jxirtahle. 

By this time the whole house was astii'. Hence 
and ihjMiphine had liurriedly dressed, ami the 
former had been twice to the bedroom dour to 
beg for news, hut only to he summarily dismissed, 
and return to her companion, whose luce was 
drawn into a set frown, her eyes hjoking wild 
and strange, and in her way she seemed to he 
Bultering as deeply us Kenee. 

‘ Wlmt does i)apa say ? -what does he say ?’ 
she whispered hoarsely. ‘Is it the old illue.ss 
come hack V 

‘1 don’t know. He will not speak. 1 was 
to go haek and wait,’ sobbed Ueilee. ‘Josce, tleai', 
do you think he is very had V 

The girl maile no answer, hut began to ]>uee 
the i'(jom hurriedly, looking M’ild and strange. 
Several times over, she shuddered and made 
for the open window, as if to hurry out into the 
garden ; hut she always checked herself, and 
I'esuined tlie hurried paeing of the room. 

Twice over, a low muaiiiiig reached them, ami 
Renee ran to the door, wringing her IjTimls ; while 
Josepliine tliriist her lingers into her ears to shut 
out the sound. 

Then there was silence again, and they wailed, 
till all at once, so wild a cry of agony rang out 
that Renee could hear no more, ami, rushing 
up-stairs, })assed at oUce into the sufl'erer’s room. 

Her father started from wlieiv he luul been 
bending down over Maiiton, trying to restrain 
him, and turned to lier. 

‘Renee, my child,’ he wliis}>ered, ‘how could 
you be so mad as to come here. I uiu doing 
everything 1 can for him.’ 

‘ Ves, yes,’ she said in a pitiful tone ; ‘1 know, 
1 know ; hut yon can’t <lo this and, sinking 
upon her knees by the pillow', she laid one of 
her soft white hands up(m the young oflicer’s 
brow, as slit whispered : ‘.lack —Jack — my dar- 
ling— -if I could hut hear it for you !’ 

He turned his strained and bloodshot eyes to 
her, raised his hands and pressed them upon hers, 


a low painful sob escaping from liis Ups before 
lie set ‘his teeth and lay with his eyes closed, 
evidently suflering acutely, 

Renee looked uji at her father — a long aj)peal- 
iug look ; hut lie shook his hea<l. 

‘J can do no more,’ he said. ‘That is right: 
try and get him to sufl’er patiently. There may 
he a little Jiope.’ 

lienee’s eyes dilated with horror. 

‘May Im*. u little Impel’ she said half aloud; 
ami, littering a stilled cry, she lai<l her brow 
ujmii the edge of the bed, her lips moving fast 
ill prayer. 

Greville stood gazing down at the young }>eo])le 
for a few minutes, heart-wrung by hi.s child’s 
agony, ami fully realising now’ the potency of 
the linst love awakened in her breast. Then with 
a sigh of misery he walked across to the window^, 
wheie Burns was standing, ready to looik ai>peul- 
ingly in his eyes. 

(ii'eville read his thoughts, and said in a 
whi.sjier: ‘J cun do no more. It is horrible-— 
horrible 1^ 

‘ Ve.s ; hut tell me,* said Burns, ‘ what is llie 
complaint? Have you given him medicin# ?’ 

‘ Don’t you see wliuL it i.sl’ 

‘No: only tliut he seems iu frightful, cruiiip- 
iiig, burning pain.’ 

Greville was silent for a few moineuts, and* 
then gloomily : ‘ Vou must know llie truth,’ Im 
.said in a voice so low that his words w'ere hardly 
audible : ‘he ha?s been jioisoiied.’ 

‘ What !’ cried Burns excitedly. 

‘liii.'.li! Cmne down with me to my den;* 
and, unnoticeil by Mantou and Kenee, they stole 
fi’oni the chamher, ami into the captain's jirivatu 
room, lialf-ollice, half-study, w here, «afler closing 
the door, he iinloc.keil a cuphoard, took out, the 
porous ve.sbcl that luul stootl upon Mantun’s table, 
and then taking a glass, he poured out -a little, 
tasted it, and spat twice. 

‘Yes,’ he suiil ; ‘that is the third time of 
testing it. I cannot he mistaken— -it U niun- 
cliiiiecl.’ 

‘ Maiichineel ? What is maiichineel ?’ 

‘The deadly poison lust.-d by the black people 
to get rid of their enemies.* 

‘ImpoBsilile !’ cried Burns. ‘Poor Jack had no 
enemies. The black people liked him, for he 
was generosity itself. No one could he so cruel. 
Ami witliout a motive ! ’i'here was no’ 

He stojtped short, with his face hlaniching and 
u look of lioi ror iu his eyes. 

‘Well,’ said Greville Ijoarsely, ‘what are you 
thinking? Vou uie su.s])ec.ting some one.’ 

‘1? No, no!’ cried Burns. ‘Whom could I 
suspect V 

The captain’s face wjih very white too, as he 
caught Burns's unu in a fierce grip, uiitl his voices 
soiimled strange in the ymung man's ears. ‘'I’hat 
drug is terrihle in its cdfects. Please God, the 
antidote 1 have given may save John Maiitou’s 
life ; hut if he dies, 1 have seen enough yesterday 
uml this morning to know that it will desti-oy 
aiiothei* young life us well. William Burns, you 
suspect some one ; and if 1 cun bring home the 
guilt to the w'retch who has done this tiling, even 
if it were one dear to me, he slioiiKl snfl'er hv iho 
law — if 1 could w'ithhold#my own hun'd, and not 
he his executioner myself. Now’ I jSpeak out; 
the truth. Huh 1’ • 
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It was as if a sudden revelation had fltwhed 
across his brain, and loosening his fierce ’grip of 
the young niuu's arm, he staggered back into a 
chair, and sat gazing wildly up at Burns. 

‘No, no!’ he pante<l ; ‘it is too horrible. It 
is impossible.-^ 

‘Yes,’ cried Burns; ‘the thought is too hor- 
rible. It is impossible.' 

* He thinks the same —he thinks the same,’ 
muttered Greville ; and he let his face drop down 
into his hands, as, in rjipid reviiuv, he ran over 
the incideiits of the love mutters of the young 
people, of the pangs of jealousy and hatred, and 
of there being the strain of the vindictive black 
blood in certain veins. Then he thought of the 
people on his plantation, their secret meetings, 
their dabblings in wittdicraft so called, and 
poison ; and he recalled the different cases of 
(iettth wliich had occurred in the isiauil, several of 
wliich could be traced to poison. 

‘No, no!’ he gasped, as he raised his head 
f\gain, and saw Burns gazing at him witli a look 
full of agony and despair. ‘It is impo.ssible. 
But you -you are thinking the same still. — You 
believe*it— you suspect her.’ 

‘ No,’ cried Burns fiiu’cely. ‘ I do not suspect 
her. bo you think 1 eould suspect the woman I 
Jove of such a horror !’ 

Greville stpod with his brow deeply lined, 
gazing stniiglit before him, and us he remained 
iheit* fixed, tlie glass rattled against the porous 
vessel, for the fh)or vibrated with the hurried 
.tread of some one walking to and fro in tiie next 
room, and once more the eye.s of tlie two men 
met in a penetrating ga/.e. 

‘ Not in, a sane moment,’ said Greville at last 
aloud, Vnt a^fif speaking to himself ; ‘but perhaps 
ill a.mad fit of jealous passion. — Come with me.’ 

‘ No,’ cried Bums fiercely, as he burivd the way. 
‘ Where ‘are yon going V 

‘To see my patient,’ said Greville, with a bitter 
auiile. • • 

Burns g^ive way, ami followed Ids host into 
the chamber, where the situation remained the 
same. .Mantoii was in agonising torture, but one 
arm was about Rem'e’s neck. 

He opened his eytis as tliey entered, and Gre- 
ville crossed over to him and laid his hand upon 
his brow. 

^ Don’t -don’t let me die— now,’ be whispered. 
Then his face contracted again, and Greville 
shrank away, signing to Biirirs to follow. 

‘ It is loo liard to bear,’ he wlils[iered. * Poor 
lad !— poor lad ! ’ 

He led the way to his own room again, ami 
now Biu'iis caught his arm. 

‘A doctor,' he said -‘a doctor.’ 

‘There is not one upon the islaml,’ replied 
Clreville. ‘If there were a hundred, they could 
do no more than has been done.’ 

He stopped, listening to the rai)id pace to ami 
fro in the* dining-room, and, with his face con- 
tracting more and nioro, he whi.spered the one 
word ‘ Come I’ 

‘No,’ said Burns again fiercely. ‘You shall 
not go tiiero. It is a cruel insult. It is mad- 
ness. 1 t^l you it is impossible.’ 

*And y^t iil your heart you believe it,’ suiil 
Greville sternly, ‘or yoir would not tiy to stop me. 
Coime.’ 

‘ Jfou shall not go,’ cried Burns. 


‘ Silence, boy. « I stand to her in the place of 
her father. Recollect, too, that you are as weak 
as a child. 1 will be just, but Di^ust have this 
cleared up and at once.’ • 

He grasped the young man’s wrist in a tre- 
mendous grip, and Bums wis constrained to 
accompany him ns he led the way into the dining- 
room, where, witli her long black hair dishevelled 
and her face wild with horror, Josephine was 
w'ulking rapidly to and fro, caged in by the 
horrible thoughts from which she was trying 
vainly to esoipe. 

• 

CHAPTEU XU. 

The girl did not hear them enter, and walked 
on with her eyes fixed, like one walking in her 
sleep, till slie was close upon Greville, when she 
started excitedly, caught at liis arm, and tlirust 
her face ch*se to his. 

‘John Manton?’ she said in a husky tone of 
voice. ‘How is he? Is he better?’ 

‘No,’ said Greville, gazing down at her fiercely. 

‘What i.s tlie nuitler with him?’ she cried 
imperiously. 

‘ You know,’ said Greville I'oldly. 

‘1? No! Ob no! 1 do not know,’ she said 
rapidly ; ami slie laid her liaiid upon her breast, 
us if to Ht)iy its tlir(»b))iugs. 

‘Then 1 will tell yon,’ said Greville in a slow, 
hard, magisleJ'ial tone. 

‘No, no,’ cried Burns. ‘Ga])tuin Greville, it is 
an outrage. — .lusepliine, go to your room. You 
sliall not hear his woi'tls.’ 

She darted a gr)»lel'ul look at him ; and tlion 
facetl the oiptain, as he said sternly; ‘Silence, 
boy! That poor fellow- my guest— the man to 
wliom my child has given her heart— lies above 
us, foully —treacberously poisoned.’ 

‘Ah!’ cried Josepliine, littering a wild cry. 
‘ No, no, no ; it is impossible,’ 

*lt is ])ossible, for it has been done.’ 

‘No, no,’ cried Josephine wildly, as she threw 
herself upon her knees at the captain’s feet. 
‘ Don’t say that. Father ! - my moi e than father, 
don’t say that.’ 

‘1 do say it; I will say it; and it has been 
done by the acc.ursed hand of one who was wildly 
jealous of liim — mad that he had fixed liis affec- 
tions elsewhere. - Jo.sephiiie, i took you to my 
heai't as a cTiild ; I have been us your father, and 
now you have stricken at me through liim — 
tlirongh them.’ 

‘What!’ she cried, slirinldng back so that she 
Inilf crouclied upon the floor, suj)purting herself 
by one hand. 

‘ I say you have stricken at me througli 
them.’ 

‘ No, no ; it is not true,' she cried hysteri- 
cally, 

‘No other hand could have done the cj-iiel 
deed ; no other could have hud access to the 
room above and drugged the water with mau- 
chineel.’ 

‘Manchiueel?’ cried Josephine, gazing wildly 
before her. ‘Ah, yes; it must have been man- 
cliiiieel.’ 

‘Your words almost convict you, girl. You 
have always loved to consort with the wretched 
women who practise upon their fellow-slaves. 
You know of the powers of these drugs.’ 
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‘ I ? No/ she cried liurriedly : ‘ very little.' 

‘ Enough for the purpose. Answer me : you 
placed that ‘poison where he would drink of 
iti’ * 

‘I? — No, mther, no ! — It is too cruel.' 

‘Yes, it is too d’uel/ cried Burns. 

‘You deny it? Do you deny Unit you cared 
for Mr Manton, and siitrored bitterly from jeal- 
ous? at what you have seen V 

‘No,’ she cried, rising slo^^'ly, ainl shaking back 
her hair from her face ; ‘no ; I do not deny that 
I did suffer, as I am suffering now.’ 

‘Captain Greville, you hear. •Have some 
mercy.’ 

‘Yes, I will have mercy if she will confess.’ 

‘That 1 poisoned Jolin Manton!’ said Jose- 
pliine proudly. ‘ No ; 1 cannot confess. I w'ould 
sooner have poisoned myself ami been at rest.’ 

‘ I ’d give the rest of my poor life to know that 
this was true,’ cried Greville. 

‘But you believe me guilty,’ said the girl, draw- 
ing herself up. ‘Well, 1 am little blotter than a 
black slave. I have lived upon your chaiity all 
these years ; now send me buck amongst yoiir 
slaves ; punish me, if yon will. 1 could not be 
more wretclied tliau I am. What will you do — 
flog me? Well, I have nothing to confess.’ 

‘Josephine, my child!' cried Greville wildly, 

‘ it was in a lit of madness.’ 

‘Ah!’ she cried, as his appealing tones rang 
through licr, and she tlirew herself at his feet. 

‘Now then - the truth —the truth?’ 

She rose ami shrank away. ‘ 1 have told you 
the truth,’ she saitl coldly, ‘ami you do not 
bidieve. I would have died sooner than injure 
him ami break poor llem'e’s lujart. And yon,’ j 
she said, turning sharply upon Burns and speak- 
ing with a curiously naive inuoccnc.y of manner. 
‘I am not blind : you always liked im; from the 
first. Do you, too, believe 1 couhl be the w’reh h 
he thinks ?’ 

‘ No,’ cried Burns excitedly, as he caught her ^ 
hands and held (hem firmly. ‘I do not believe 
it, dear; and I’ll fight your liattle against the 
whole world. — Now, Captain Greville, wdiat have 
you to say ? ' 

The captain turned upon him slowly as Jose- 
phine drooped over the hands which hehl hers, 
kissed them botli, and then sank down weeping 
hysterically. 


CURIOUS WEAPONS. 

In these days, the appliances of war have been 
elaborated to such a degree tliat it is questionable 
whether they are not rather too scientific to be 
used by excited men in so rough a business as 
actual fighting. But on this subject invention 
has never stood still, and there is hardly any 
race so barbarous or low in the scale as not to 
have some ingenious ‘slaughter-weapon’ to show. 

Perhaps a too ])ractical nccjuaintance with the 
claws of wild beasts led some races to copy their 
use. The best-known instance of this is the 
Indian ‘bagh’nakh,’ or tiger’s claw, consisting of 
from three to five steel claw.s about two inches 
long, conriei ted together, and furnished with rings 
in which to insert the fingers. This horrid con- 


trivance wa.s carried in the left hand, leaving tlie 
right free for a dagger; and the identical ‘tiger- 
claw ’ wherewith Sivaji, founder of the Mahratta 
kingdom, niurdere<l the Mogul’s general, is now 
in the Indian Museum. But in actual war the 
bagh’nakh would liave been only an encum- 
Imuice, and its use was (•onfiiied to private feud. 
Some of tlie White Nile tribes use an iron ring 
on the riglit wrist, with diverging blades four or 
I five inches long. The Samoans, without the feline 
race to copy, invented the ‘fighting glove,’ a soft 
of mat of coco fibre, tied to the hand by strings, 
and thickly 8(‘t witii rows of sharks’ teeth. 

The boomerang (literally, ‘kangaroo-stick’) is 
too well known to need description ; but it may be 
.saiil that there are two varietie.s, one of wliidi, the 
war boomerang, was not intended to return tu the 
tlirower. It is miudi less curved and heavier than 
the other or ‘circling’ weapon. Boomerangs of 
this sort were in comiiion use in .Southern ludit#, 
nuule of wood, iron, and even ivory ; hut tlie 
returning boomerang is solely Auslraliai^ The 
best j)crfoi*mers were the blai ks of the Riverina 
plains, and marvellous some of tlieir feats were ; 
blit few of them ore left, and before long, boom- 
erang-throwing will be a lost nrt. 

The ‘chakra,’ or ipioit, of India is a very 
ancient weapon.^ Jt was much iitVected by the 
‘akalis,’ or champions, of the Sikhs, and is still 
in use in the Punjab. The akuli wore a conical^ 
cap some two feet high, formeil of plaited cane, 
I'overed with blue cotton cloth, surrounding which, 
lioop- fash ion, were sometimes as maiiy as nine 
quoits, from a foot to four inches Tliamcter, of 
light thin steel,, and sharpened outwardly feo a 
knife-edge. Wlieii the warrior desired to use ' 
them, he passed his forefinger through the upper- 
_ most to lift it off, gave it a rapid spin on the 
' linger overhead, ami launched it horizontMly at 
his enemy’s face. Some of these meivvvcre said 
to have ma<le good practice at eighty yards. 
Blit its u.se was resorted to only when hard 
pressed, as the nuoits were often valuable articles, 
inlaid with goh], and the chances of recovery 
after a ineh'e would be small. 

Another odd missile weapon is the Central 
African ‘trombash.’ This is a species of knife, 
but of tlie most cccentrie shape, no two specimens 
being alike, and reseinlding old English capital 
letters in outline. They are. formidable weapons 
when used by pracliseil liaiids ; but it is quite 
evident in examining them that a good deal of 
labour has been wasted on them, lor many of 
tlie bhules and projections are so placed as to 
be perfectly useless. Africans in general seem to 
have a, weakness for nnneces.sary detail in tbeir* 
weapons. Some of them spend a vast amount of 
labour and skill in foiging the most atrocious- 
looking arrow and spur heads, hrisfling with 
barbs till they look like awns of barley imitated 
ill iron. Some of them go so far as to make the 
barbs point in opposite directions, so that the 
arrow limy neither be drawn out nor pushed 
through. It is strange that no African Ace seems 
j to have any idea of making a really eflective 
sword or dagger. All tlntje illustrated in books 
of travel or exhibited in collections are curiously 
I unpractical instrumouts. The same peculiarity 
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can be seen in tlie curious axes used by tlie 
Klioij«ls and other aboriginals of CVntrrtl India, 
the blades of which are scolloped and crescentetl 
in a way to take away greatly from their effi- 
ciency. 

The national Malay weapon, the kris, is said 
to have been invented by a Javanese inonnivli 1 
of the fourteenth centtiiy. It‘« variidies arc said i 
to cxceoxl a hniidred, and there are in Javanese i 
no fewer than lifty names for them. It varies ' 
in size, from tlie two-feet Avavy blade of Sulii ■ 
•down to a mere toothpick. But tlie peenliiirity I 
is iliat the weapon is never ground, but kept 
rough and saw-like in edge, by scouring with j 
lime juice or tlie jiiieeOf an nriripe pine ap])h‘, j 
soinetirnea mixed Avith arsenic ; and it is on this j 
account that kris Avoiind.s are so dangerous. Ohl 
specimens are so eaten away by this practice j 
that the bhi<le seems forineil fiom a bunch <»f J 
wires rougidy Avelde<l up. Such krises are highly | 
A'rtlned, and wiine of the ancient. one.s, lieirlooms i 
I chiefs, Avith grotesipudy car\*ed and inlaid hilts j 
ami sheaths, are almost unpnrcliasable. ' 

The Bornean ‘mandnn,’ or ‘ lieail-taker,' i.s a* 
inodiffcjition of the Bniine.^e ‘d.di.’ It is a heaA-y 1 
thick-hladed cutlass, from twenty to tliirty inches ! 
long, and the e<lge is grouml from tlie, rigid, side j 
only, tlie left sitle heing forged sligldly concave. : 
The bla<le also sliglitly curA’cd to the, right, 
so that the cutting' action of (lie Aveapo.ii is like 
that of an enormous gouge. (Bdy two stroke.s 
can be dealt AAith the mandaii — from right to 
^ left downwards, and left to right npAvards. 

But it is h) India tliat we must look for 
strange and ingenious A'arieties of the sword 
and dagger, ns avcU ns for the most striking ex- 
ainplcfj of fci’t in arms. 'J'lie AA'eapon common to 
evttiy part of llindiistan, so as to deserve the 1 
' name of the national arm, is tlie ‘katar.’ This 
is a hfoad two-edgetl <laggci’, the hilt of AA'liicli 
is formed something like im 11, tlie hand grasp- 
ing the crosshar, A>lii(‘h is generally donbli*, 
Arhile th<i side- bars extend on each side of the 
wrist Some katars are made Avitli fiv'e blades, j 
wlijclr unite into one, hut, by s(|nee7.iiig togetlier j 
the crossbars, <livergft like the tinger-s of a hand 
when the thrust has been given. Other katars 
are marie in sets of two, or even three, of diniin- 
isliing sizes, the Irludes of the larger being hollow, | 
and forming sheaths for the smaller. Some of the ' 
Southern Indian katars, known a.s ‘death -givers,’ : 
Ai'c immense weapons, nearly tAvo feet long in 
the blade ; and the liilts are a mass of fantastic 
scroll-work ami mythological moiistcjra, tlie cobra : 
Avith expanded hoorl figuring largely, Tlie.re i.s ' 
also the ‘bich’hwa,’ or scorpion’s sting, a doubly- ’ 
curA’'e<l rlagger ; the ‘kliaujar,’ a larger form of 
the same; ami the, ‘ peslikabz,’ or liuuting-kiiife. | 

* But none of these elaborate Aveapons linA^e aliout I 
them the terribly ‘ busine8.s-like’ look of tlie | 
Kbyber knife (cli’linra), with its ponderous single- I 
ed^d, tapering blade, ami ])lain ivory hilt. ! 

The sword-stick, or ‘gujiti,’ is of Indian origin. ' 
Thei'e is one form of it Avhich was peculiar to i 
chiefs and men of rank. Tlie liilt of tlie swortl, I 
forming tlie Imndle <if the stick, is crntch-Rhnped, ! 
and the^owner, Avhen lying on his divan, would j 
hare his.Arnl resting upon this, so as never to 
;jbe taken quite infnrnij<l. It Avas called in Per- ' 
'Alan *takiah-i-zHfar,’ or ‘cushion of victory.’! 

• Altother form of coneea]e<,l sword was made so 


flexible as to bp worn round the Avaist like a 
girdle. 

"J'hc swords of Hindustan are o£ ymllesR A^ariety 
in size and shape, the nio.st eomnioii being the 
‘teglia’ and ‘tahvar,’ broad mucli-cnrA^wl blades, 
Avrongly styled sidmitar.'^, the leal scimitar being 
a clumsy cliopper-liko weapon, nearly straight, 

; and widening to the point. There is the ‘klianda,’ 

I a lienA'y straight SAvord with basket-liilt, like the 
' ScoUisli clnyiiiore. The kliamln aa'rs an object.. 

■ of AV'or.sliip to the Bajpnts, precisely as to the 
I Scythians. The ‘pttta,’or gauntlet sword, much 
Used liy th^ Mahrattas, Avaa a development of 
I the ‘katar,’ liaving along rapier blade, often 
j of Spanisli make, ami a cylindrical hilt, into 
I wliicli the arm A\’ns passed to the elbow. The 
Persian sword, however, Avas valued above 
I all others, and particularly tho.se of Klioraasan. j 
, These iire tlie real ‘Dainnscu.s blades,’ the 
I damascening heing i>rn«lnced by the crystallisa- 
i tion of the. steel. (\jiinois.seur3 recognise ten 
! different A^arieties of watering or ‘ jauliar;’ 
ami the most incredible priees Inave been given 
’ for fancy specimens. In Bnrnes’ A^i.sit to the 
j (lourt of Sind, lie say.s : ‘ 1 liave had in my hand 
la plain blade Avliich bad cost them [the Amirs] 
j balf a “lac of rnpee.s‘’ [in that day about five 
; thousand pounds], Siic.li sAvords as these often 
bear long iiiscri]>tion.s in gold inlaying, such 
a-s : “1 am the produce xif Persia,, of ancient 
sie.el and Avater. Wlien a lirave man wields 
me, a hundred thousand Himlus Avill perish 
by my edge.” ’ There is a very singular sAvord 
in the South KenHingtou collection, ooinposed of 
two very tliin blades, Avilli liall’-ldlts, Avbich are 
imule by a series of catclies on the inner side to 
imito and form a single weapon. Prom tlie 
1 great beaniy of the ornaments ami mounting, 
it AA'as jirobubly rnmlc by some renowned 
armourer for pn'.sentation. But the great brittle- 
ness of these SAA'ords makes them unfit for use 
by Eurojieans, avIio would slii\'er tliem to 
]»ieces by a ‘sAvasbing blow;’ Avliile the Oriental 
j employs tlieir razor edge only for the ‘tlraAviiig’ 
cut. 

The Nep.'ilesc ‘kukri,’ or lieaAy-curved knife, 
Avith the edge on the inner side, is familiar by 
name to readers of the accounts of our ‘little 
I AA-ars,’ in Avliicli the Olioorka infantry have taken 
' part. But there is another Nepalese weapon, 

: the ‘kora,’ The most straiigely-sliaped sAVord cA^er 
used, Avhicli, starting from the hilt about an inch 
and a half wide, wlien near the end turns at 
; riglit angles and expands to six inclies. The 
late Jung Pailiadnr, a noted expert at all Eastern 
arms and exercises, wa.s able to decapitate a bul- 
lock Avitb one bloAv of the. kora. 

Hiere i.s n Aveapon knoAvn as the ‘crovA'’s beak,’ 
Avliich wa.s formerly much in use among men of 
rank in Persia ami Noith India. It was a horse* 
man’.s weapon, and consisted of a broad curved 
dagger-blade, fixed nt rigdit angles to a shaft* 
pickaxe fashion. The sliaft encloses a dagger, 
imsci'CAving at the butt end. This concealed 
dagger is a very common feature of Indian nrma, 
ami e.specially of the battle-axes of Persia, 

The club, or mace, was prohaiJy the first, as 
it is the most nniA^ersal weapon, and every nation 
Avould seem to linve some form peculiar to itself. 
The Maori spent years of labour in grinding 
to shape bis battledore-like ‘‘merui’ out of jade 
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or greenstone ; the New Brit(ii;j savage inakea a 
hole through a granite pebble by dropping water 
on it while ^^o^ and thus forms the heutl of his 
club ; the Fijian found ready to his hand a tree, 
whose evenly radiating roots he trimmed into 
an exact likeness the medieval ‘ morgensteru,' 
wherewith the Swiss battered down the Aus- 
trian ranks at Sempacli. The mace of the l^ersian 
horseman Wtos of steel, witli a hea<l formed of 
six or more radiating blac4*8 or ridges, anti ha<l 
often a basket liilt like a sword. The terrible 
Mahmud of Ghazni, like the knight of Border 
song, ‘at Ills saddle-girth had a good%teel sperthc, 
full ten pound weiglit ami more,' and it was with 
this that he shattered the i<lol of Somnanth 
before tlio eyes of the horrifusl pi-iosts, strewing 
the temple lloor with tlie jewels liidden within. 

The bow as used by Asiatic horseineu assumes 
a curious shape. Tliey were made of horn, 
generally butfalo horn, in two pieces, joined by 
a wooden centre, and when unstrung, had tlie 
form of a capital C, which enabled tliem to bo 
hung over tlie arm on liorseiiaek. When strung 
— a ilifficnlt feat to those unused to them— they 
took the double curve of the antique bow ns seen 
in the representation of (hqiid. This w'as the 
‘Tatar’s bow,’ used by the Scythians, Parthians, 
and Persians, and, up to quite recent times, in 
India. It was drawn by tlie thumb alone, on 
which the arclier wore a broad thick ring of 
horn, ivory, or cornelian, on whose edge the 
bowstring rested. Tlie loug-bow was also much 
in use among Imlian infautiy of the middle 
ages ; but neither tlioy nor any other Asiatics 
appear to have done such execntioii as the 
English arclnu’s of ilie same period. B(*rnier 
says, describing a battle between Anrungzebe and 
his brother Dara : ‘Tliey draw their arrows with 
a marvellous swiftness, one man lieiiig able to 
draw six of them before a musketeer can dis- 
charge twice ; but, to say truth, their arrows 
<lo but little execution ; more of them are lo>t 
in the air or broken on the ground, Ibnii hit.’ 
The bow, in fact, requires more than any other 
weapon constant practice from childhoo«l ; and 
strong Englishmen of the present day are quite 
unable to use the bows of (be lialf-hnman 
Mincopies of the Andamans. There is a curious 
example of a repeating crossbow in the United 
Service Museum, taken from the Taka foiU, at 
which place the (>lunese archers caiise‘1 us heavy 
loss on the first occasion of the attack. 

The many strange mae.hincs known ns cata- 
pults, balistas, &c., had their connterpart.s all over 
Asia. It may be mentioned that the last instance 
of the use of tlie catapult in Europe was at the 
great siege of Gibraltar, where one was built, 
by order of General Eliott, to ‘lob’ shells into a 
part of the Spanish works too close to allow the 
guns to depress enough. But when cannon and 
muskets had once come into use, they were soon 
adopted everywhere. The great gnu of Bijnpnr 
was cast ill 1549 at Ahmednagar. It is twenty- 
eight inches in diameter of bore, and weighs 
over forty tons ; and as the two places are distant 
nearly two hundred miles as the ci-ow Hies, it 
would be interesting to know how it was trans- 
ported. It was used in several battles by the 
Mogul emperors, sacks of copper coins being lii-ed 
from it It was named Malik-i-Maidnji, or ‘the 
monarch of the field.’ There was a gun at Dacca 


thirty-six feet long, and weighing some thirty 
tons, niade of wroughl-iron bai's laid together 
like the staves of a cask, and hooped with iron 
lings. Its bore was about filteen inches. This 
gun was worshipped by tlie natives of Dacca; 
but about 1780, the island on whiidi it lay was 
wnsheil away, and it di.snppGared in the Ganges. 
The celebrated fort of Asirgaih had a gun of 
about the sunie calibre, wbidi the natives believed 
capable of pitcliing a fonr-liundred-poiirKl hall 
fourteen miles. It was a common practice with 
Jj^tern armies to cast their cannon before the 
place hesieged, so as to avoid the difiiculties of 
transport In 1838, at the siege of Herat hy the 
Persians, Mahmoiul Shah had a heavy bronze gun 
cast in his camp ; and when the siege was raised, 
the gnn was sawn to pieces, and taken back 
to Teheran. The most celebmted guns of tliis 
sor t are the ‘kemaliks’of the Dardanelle.s, iitige 
bronze howitzers, .some of tliem over two feet in 
calibre. At tlie passage of the Dnrtlanellcs hy Sir 
.1. Duckworths licet in 1800, the ships suHertj^l 
heavily from tliese seemingly antiquated monsters, 
the range being shor t. One shot . killed and 
wounded twcnly-five men, and an eighty-jAm ship 
was all but sunk by an eight hundred pound stone 
ball. At the siege of Ilhodes, tlie Tniks con- 
strucietl morlars liv hollowing out cavities in the 
solid rock at the proper angle ; and. in the arsenal 
at Malta is a trophy of the long and glorious 
defence of Valetta, in a 4'urkish gnn, about a six- 
pounder, cornposeil of a copper tube, coiled over 
with strong rope, and ‘jacketed ’ with mw hidc^ 
In the same cidlcetion are some antique ‘ quick- 
firers,’ breech -load lU’s, with small bores and 
immensely hmg barrels, like punt guns. Tlie 
Malay jiiralcs put great trust in the long brass 
swivel guns called ‘JeJa;’ and in Borneo, these 
Idas wei'e nserl as a kind of curremy, large sums i 
being estimaled in guns. The (‘hiiiese cast excel- 
lent bronze guns (lliere is a line specimen of them 
in Di‘von]H)rt ]>ockyard); but so little dM they 
nndcrstaml gunnorv, that in the so-caljed ‘Opinm 
AV'ar,’ the forts of the l^occa Tigris, defemling 
the (!anl(»ii liver, had the gnus built immovably 
into the walls. 4'he Sikh gunners opposed to 
ns in the two Punjab wars, though they loaded 
with amazing recklessness, shovelling in the 
powder from open boxe.s, stuck to I heir guns to 
the hast. The bloo<l of the first man killed was 
smeareil on the gun, and the wliole detachment 
ilied beside it, sooner than letreat. 

Eastern muskets and niatehlocks arc remarkable 
for their great length of Imirel, W'hich is neces- 
sary to consume the large charge of W'enk, hIow- 
Imrning powiler. The ‘ Dnninsciis’ or ‘laminated 
st-eU tw'ist barrels were brought to a high state 
of perfection in the East long before our gun- 
makers n<lopted the plan. ^I'he some gorgeoutf 
ornamentation was npjdicil to firearms os to 
sw’ords, ‘armes de luxe’ being made for chiefs, 
ill W’hich even the Imnds attacliing thtfe barrel to 
the stock were of massive gold, and the muzzle 
cased in gold and set with jew’els, the foresiglit 
being sometimes a diamond, in anticipation of a 
recent patent. Skilful marksmanship has always 
been highly valued in India. Akbar^be Great 
w’as a noted shot, proving the imfsketp with his 
own hands, so that it maff be guessed that there 
was not much ‘scamping’ done in the royal 
workshops. Bernier, ‘however, says of Anrung- 
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zebu’a infantry : ‘ Their musketeers be pitiful 
men, afrai<l of burning their eyes or singeing 
their great beards, but most of all, lest some l)jin 
or evil spirit burst their mnsqnet.’ 


CASES CUT FROM THE TREE. 

Fkw objects are more familiar than the common 
cask or barrel ; yet few people have probal)ly 
been at pain.s to consider tne skill and ingenuity 
which have sneceoded in bringing to perfection 
an invention as .sc.ientific as beneficial all the 
world ovei' ; and pro))ah]y fewer .still are con- 
versant with the brain power and time whicb 
have boon expended in attempts to produce ma- 
cbiiiery whicli .shall at the same time cheapen 
wid lexpeilite the manufacture of these well- 
kifown and useful contrivances. Barrels are no 
new thing ; a.s far back as tlie time of Pliny they 
were in use, and that author mentions tlio Alpine 
valleys as tlie locality of theii- iiivmition. 

The trade readily divides itself into two great 
classes -tlie wet and dry manufactures ; or casks 
de.sign^d to hold lirpiids, or dry goods. A third 
subdivision, known technically as ‘white coo]>er- 
age ’ — that is, wooden tubs, churns, pails, and other 
even-staved vessels —may be added. 

' Wlicn it i;? considered that tight casks have 
not merely to withstand the pressure of the con- 
tained liniiid, hut frequently also that of gases, 
arising irom fermentation of such li(iui<l, in 
^ddilion to the handling and rough usage to 
which they are at all times liable, it will he 
readily understood how important are sound 
materials ,aud workmanship in their coiisti'iic 
tion. . 

A cask is a double conoid namely, having 
its greatest diameter technically known as tlie 
‘billgo’’or ‘belly’ - at its cimtre ; and this being 
borne in miinl, the complex .shape of each stave 
■ will at once appreciated. Nut only i.s the 
st^ve curbed lengthways to form the ‘bulge,' 
buj^ crossway.s it is similarly made to form part 
of thasi circuiiifercnco of the cask ; whilst the 
edges must receive the exact bevel to fit those 
on either side along their entire length. The 
two processes kin>wii as ‘chiming’ aiul ‘croziug,' 
wliich consist in finishing the ends for receiving 
the beads, yet remain to be performed. The 
‘cliiine’ is the bevel formed on the extremity 
of the .staves ; and the ‘ croze ’ is the groove into 
which the ends or heads fit. Hooping, g(merally 
with iron bands, completc.s the mamifactiire of 
a cask. 

Having tliu.s sketched in brief outline the 
routine in vogue in the coojier’s trade for manu- 
facturing casks, we pass to consider us concisely 
‘as possible Mr (Jnekun’a invention fur producing 
stiiveless casks direct fj-oin the tree. Mr Oiicken 
aims at turning out casks from one piece of wood 

the body of the cask to he funned of one long 
single stave ; the ordinary shape — that is, the 
double conoid — being retained. The method of 
preparing the body of tlie cask may be likened to 
sharpening a lead-pciicil by a pocket sliarpener, 
the sliavfhg produced forming the staves of the 
cask. 

The stem of a tree— poplar is frequently chosen 
— is first cut into Icngtlis corresponding to the 
siz^ of the cask. These lefigth.s are then boiled 


for two or thre (4 hours in a closed vessel, a cur- 
rent of electricity hying passed through the 
water the whole time. The cheiHiiMil action thus 
I produced in combination with the p^-olonged hoil- 
1 mg gives to the wmod the neces-sary 8oftne.sS, and 
enables the siilKseqmmt cutting 'pi'occse to he per- 
forme<l without difficulty in a machine rotating 
the lug in the same manner as the ordinary lathe, 
whilst advancing it towards a broad block tixcil 
on a frame, having aialot in it similar to that of 
the. common joiiier’.s ])lanc. As the trunk of the 
tree i.s involved again.st the block, a contimnms 
sheet of wohd i.s cut o( any desired thickness, 
and drawn out flat by hand on to a table at the 
rear of the machine. The .sheets are then passed 
through a grooving-machine, whicli cuts the 
‘iTuze’ or groove in vvliicli the head is eventually 
fitted. Another machine seizes the slieet between 
two arms, and by the means of knives, cuts a 
MTies of morti.ses or slots rouml the sitles, giving 
it wl^ui made up the dicsired conical shape. 
Eventually, the sheet reaches the cooper, who 
rolls it into cylindrical form, drives on the hoops, 
and renders it a perfect barrel, after drying in 
a special apparatus. 

The invention above detaileil ha.s safely pfus.sed 
the experimental stiige, and is alreiuly in full 
prac.ticid operation at Merxeni, in (Jernniny, where 
Mr Onckon has stai’led u factory, and is busily 
engaged in turning out his staveless ra.sk s. 

M’hen it is coiusidered how nnmberles.s are the 
quaiiiiti(!H of ca.sks in daily use in every part of 
the globe, and the innuiueral'le purposes to which 
they are devoted, hardly a trade or industry 
being carrietl on without them, the wiile field 
open to improved and economical means of pro- 
duction of such indispensable necessaries of civil- 
isation, will he readily ap])n‘ciated. 


‘HOME, SWEET HOME.’ 

*I’m going home, 1 ’m going lioine !’ 

A nigged urchin m-ied one day ; 

Tlie blue .sky looked a far-ofl’ dome, 

As he pursued hi.s liomewaid way. 

I woiidoretl if ‘sweet liomo’ to him 
Had music’.s meaning soft and clear, 

Those words that mock, nr seem a liymn, 
According to the list'ning ear. 

The urchin’s voice was jiihilant ; 

And yet 1 judged his home must bo 
Where daily toil kept off grim want, 

Or struggled with -eh ill poverty. 

But if the lamp of love Inirns bright 

Young hcart.s to warm*, and cheer, and bless, 
’Tie still ‘sweet liome’ where day and night 
Is felt some liumaii hapj)ine.ss. 

A palace home witliout love’s spell 
Can only be a stately Inn, 

Though mortals are constrained to dwell, 

Its chcevlef>s, sheltering walls within, 

And dioam, with undefined desire, 

Of something which they do not know. 

Of peace to which their hearts aspire, 

Wliich only love can here hestow ! 

Camilla Crosland. 
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TECK AND ITS DDCHY’'. 

The niii3onTicenient of Ihr engn^enieiit of Prince 
Edward tf Wales to the Princess May of Teck, 
and the melancholy fact of hie death since, drew 
attention to the duchy from which the Princese’s 
father derives his title. 

It has been often a matter of surprise to tlie 
writer liow very little Kiiglish people visit some 
(if tlui most interesting scenery in Germany, 
through and past which they whirl in express 
trains on tlieir way to the Alps. It is true the 
Alps are giants and supreme in beauty. The 
siidw and ice exercise a magnetic influence on 
spcli a.s are huiTyiiig for a short holiday among 
the mountains away from the drudgery of office 
and the smoko of a capital. But there are others 
who have time on their hands and who saunter 
on their way ; yet these are content to hallow the 
beaten route and stay where the guide-book tells 
them tlierc is a good hotel and a fine view. Such 
jiersons are perhap.s ill disposed to venture on 
new ground ; but there are others to whom new 
gi’oiind is attractive, and to such we would sug- 
gest an expedition that will halt short of the 
All IS — aliiKist within sight of then}, and visit 
the Itaulic Alh, a singular limestone and volcanic, 
plateau between the Keckar and the Danube. 

The disti'ict is interesting to Ihe geologist, for 
the Jura.ssic limestone has been penetrated and 
metamorphosed by volcanic vents ; the flora is in- 
teresting; this region, moreover, has been a cradle 
of crowned lieada Here is Hoheiizollern, the 
ancestral home of the imperial German family ; 
here is Hohenstaiifen, whence issued the splendid 
imperial Swabian house that lield the crown 
of Charlaa the Great till its extinction in Con> 
radin. 

Here also is Teck, whence the fair Princess 
draws her title. Moreover, the valleys are most 
quaint and beautiful; and the little towns and 
villages of the principality, with their russet- 
tiled roofs, teem witli picturesque subjects for the 
pencil and brush. The Jura limestone makes 


a great crescent witli its horns to the north, and 
in the basin thus formed How the Neckar aifll 
the Main. 'Phe limestone range springs out of 
the Black Forest chain ; tlie Danube rise* in it ; 
then, after running east, it curves up into 
Franconia, and dies away into the Main Valley, 
between Bumlx^rg and Baireuth. This half-moon 
of limestone forms a plateau, with .the long slope 
towards the south and east, and the abrupt face 
towards the basin it encloses. Tlie plateau is in 
itself barren and bald ; the rain that falls on it 
is at once absorbed, and goes to fill vast eubterf 
rancan reservoirs tliat decant into the streams 
at the mountain roots. The valleys torn in the 
limestone are wildly beautiful, the rocks. assum- 
ing the mo.sl strange and picturesque shapes ; 
and the bottoms ar(^ occupied by cherry and pear 
and apple ordmrds ; or by meadows rich with 
grass, watered by tlie deep limpid streaips that 
well out of the fl anks of the nionutains. \ 

The Swabian J ura, that leads intef tlrti 
coniaii Jura to the east, is, in fact, a contjjpuatTon 
of the Swis.s Jurai. The geologic formation is 
the same. Fire and water have combined to give 
a peculiar chairucter to the portion of the Jura 
which is in Sv^abia, for not only liave the torrents 
rent the sides of the mniintnin terrace in all 
directions, but the central fire of the earth has 
sought a vent there, and has thrown up a multi- 
tude of mud volcanoes, now quiescent indeed, but 
liearing unmistakable evidence of their origin. 
Tims tlie plateau of limestone is broken by a 
number of conical height<i, of which the Reiihberg 
rises to the height of 2316 feet, and is crowned 
by a little pilgrimage church. The Hohenstaiifen 
(2237) is another of these singular cones, the 
summit occupied by the ruins of the castle of 
Barbarossa. Another, again, is Hohenzollern 
(2840), surmounted by a marvellous crown of 
towel’s and battlements, a modern restoration of 
a medieval castle, the nursery of the present 
imperial liquse of Germany. The ge®ogic for- 
mation consists of the dark Has, the lowest of the 
rocks that at all shows ;*then the brown oolite, 
and above that the wl\ite Jura limestone. 
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Nothing can be conceived more dreary than the 
plateau, with ita white road glaring in the mid- 
day sun, the miserable starved buidey -fields on 
each side of it, and the cottages whitewashed till 
they hurt the eye — in the blaze of-^the summer 
sun. But the contrast, the moment we pass into 
the valleys, is the more charming, and the views 
from the high points, such us Holieiistaufen or 
Teck, are of peculiar beauty, especially at sunset, 
when the golden orb has sunk behind the purple- 
domed heights of the Black Foi'cst. Or, again, 
looking south, to see the marvellous punorumu of 
'the Swiss and Bavarian Alps before one, ghost- 
like, their silver peaks alone visible, their bases 
lost in ethereal blue. 

The castle of 'J'eck lies on a peak of the Hauhe 
or .Swabian Alb, that runs out from the main 
mass above the village of Owen in the Lauter 
Valley.. The valley is walled to the west by 
0 , singular spur of limestone, or rather penin- 
sula, connected with the main range by a narrow 
neck, that has at some prehistoric period been 
cut tliiftugh by a fosse and a bank thrown up, 
so that it was made an almost inaccessible eump 
of refuge in time of war. The valley watered 
by the Lauter is of singular beauty ; it is held 
to be the most lovely in the whole district. In 
June it is a sea of flowers, from the fruit-trees 
that occupy it— 'plums, apples, ‘cherries, pears, 
Ramsons —and the stately old walnut trees arc 
'tertaiu to attract admiration. Vines arc grown 
on the slopes of the hills. Unhappily, a vine- 
yard is uot^ so pictures(pie as one would liave 
fain fished it, so wo will say no more about 

.teem. 

’The., ‘nearest station is Kircliheiiu, on a 
' biiiiMcii\line from that connecting Stuttgart and 
. dJjytor’ilf.fom Kirchlieim a good road leads to 
0|^n, (^q^it five miles distant, and when there, 
w^v ore' at the foot of the heights of ‘ the Teck.’ 
This iiia peak of limestone, connected with the 
main mass by a neck of rock, and it has a vol- 
canic hill thrown up to the north of it, connected 
with it by another neck. From the platform of 
the old castle the eye looks down some twelve 
hundred J'eet into the valley below over the 
precipices of limestone. This old ducal residence, 
this eagle nest of a noble family, is surrounded 
with basaltic elevations, that stand as watchmen 
4 ^bout it. Across the green meadows and glitter- 
ing thread of the Lauter rise precipitously the 
great crags to the west, that form the plateau 
•out of which rises another fortress, the lloheu- 
neuffen. The view is most impressive ; the conical 
Achalm shooting up above Reutlingeu, capped 
with the towers of a venerable castle, stands to 
the west. The Rechberg, with its little cha]:)el 
high up in the clouds, is visible to the west; 
Hohenstaufen, Stuifen, tlie Rosenstein, and other 
points, form a coronet of ^'olcal^c cones sur- 
, xouudingcTeck on the horizon. And far away 
in the west lie the dark masses of ^ the Black 
Foresfc. Below, the pj.ain, with its clusters of 
ti^wn-tiled houses in hamlets and towns, witii 
toe shires of churches, and here and there an 


old tower of an enclosing wall, rising out of the 
richest foliage aitd the most smiling pastures, 
forms a picture of as great a charm in its own 
way as the distant prospect. / * 

The castle of Teck must at oue time have been 
very extensive, if we may judges by the remains. 
Who built it is unknown. In 1152 it was pawned 
by Bertold of Ziihiiiigen to the Emperor Frede- 
rick 1. ; but it was redeemed shortly after, and 
it formed the nucleus of the estates of the family 
of Zuhringen in this ^art of Swabia. In 1525, 
when the peasants lose in arms against the feudal 
lords, this c.'istle, like almost every other in 
Swabia, fell into their hands, and was burnt. 
However, in 1557 a chapel was still in use in the 
midst of the ruins, and some attempt was made 
in 1604 to convert the remains of the ca-stle into 
a great breeding-place for horses and cattle, and 
a cheese and butter manufactory. It was hence 
that the breed of cattle that goes by the name 
of Teck was raised, a breed held still in esteem. 
Ill 1730, Duke Charles Alexander of Wiirtemberg 
considered it advisable to erect heVe a fortress 
after the prevailing fashion ; but on his death 
the works were abandoned. 

The Teck family was founded by Adalbert, one 
of the Zahringeii stock, a faitliful companion 
of Henry VI. He died in 1197. One of the 
members was Bertold, Bishop of Strasbburg in 
1223, and one of the best bishops of that see. 
Conrad HI. received several votes of the electors 
to the German crown after the death of Rudolf 
of Hapsburg. He died in 1242. Owing to the 
German custom of subdividing all estates among 
the children equally, the Teck family was greatly 
reduced in wealth and power ; and in 1384, 
Frederick IX. fell into ditliculties ; but was 
assisted by Frederick, Elector of Bavaria, and 
Eberhard, Duke of Wiirtemberg. His son Ulric 
rode to the Council of Constance at the head of 
two dozen horsemen, tie died in Italy in 1432. 
Ludwig IX. became an Angustiniaii friar, and 
was given the patriarchate of Aquileia. He died 
of the plague at Basic, and was buried there, tlie 
lust of Ills race. The embarrassments of the 
family had been the advantage of their neigh- 
bo lu's ; the Dukes of Wiirtemberg had managed 
to gradually absorb most of the esLatcH, either by 
purchasing them outright, or by lending money 
on some of the manors, which the Teck Dukes 
were unable to ledeem. As now the race had 
come to an end, the Duke of Wiirtemberg 
obtained a grant fi’oin the Emperor Maximilian I. 
in 1493 to assume the title of Duke of Teck 
and to quarter the Teek arms. So it remained 
till 1806. The title of Dukes of Teck has now 
passed to a line collateral to that of the kings of 
vVlirtemberg, and is borne by the son of Duke 
Alexander of Wiirtemberg by his wife, the 
Countess Claudine of Rhedey, who was cre- 
ated Countess of Hohenstein by the Emperor 
Francis I. 

J ust under the castle of Teck is a cave called 
the Cavern of Sibylla. In it at one time lived 
a certain Sibylla, who was the mother of three 
bold sons who carved out their fortune with 
their sword, and built themselves the daring 
tower of Wielaudetein on a precipitous needle of 
rock a little farther up the valley. For long 
these three brothers lived in the closest friend- 
ship : then— all three fell in love with the some 
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woman, and their affection |jo wards each other 
was turned into deadly hatred. They fought each 
other, and;^ according to the belief of the euper- 
Btitious, at^dehd of night about the ruins may be 
heard the cries and clash of arms of the brothers, 
who are condfeiunod to fight till doomsday. 
And then at night, from out of her cave issues 
the mother, and travels in a coach of flame from 
the Teck to Wielaudstein, to endeavour to bring 
her sons to peace. ’ Aiid^t is said that a certain 
atrip along the valley where the leaves hang on 
the trees for a fortnight longer than elsewhere, 
and whei’e the fruit is always swSeter than else- 
where, and the grapes yield, a more fiery wine, 
marks the course along which the Lady Sibylla 
rolls nightly in her coach of fire. 

There are a good many legends connected with 
the neiglibourhood. 

Duke Lutzman of Teck married Elizabeth, 
Countess of Freiburg about 1300. A witch warned 
her that she would die by lightning ; accordingly, 
she w'a.s in deadly fear w’heiiever a storm broke. 
After having consulted many learned scholars, 
one gave her a charm she was to reptjut whenever 
a cloud pas.sed over her head. This gave her 
some rest. However, she always bade her ladies 
in waiting look well at the sky and report to her 
if they saw' a cloud that seemed to threaten. 
One day there was a great feast in the castle at 
Teck. Before she entered the han(|ueting hall, 
she said to her maid ; ‘ (Jo forth and search the 
sky if all be clear.’ The girl went outside, and 
looked in every direction. Tlie sky w'as quite 
clear except f(Jr a tiny tloecy cloud that came 
up with the wind from the Black Forc.st She 
W’eiit in aiul told the Duchess that there w'as no 
cloud to be seen. So the l.ady sat down at tabhi. 
During the bancpiet, the little (doud gathered 
more vapour and spread over the sky. Suddenly 
there was an c.x plosion. The lightning fell and 
struck the Duchess dead uh she sat at table by 
her lord. Sucli is the story. A.s, however, she 
seems to have been alive in 13.36, she imust have 
used her charm pretty W'cll for a good niiiuber 
of years of her married life. She and lier hus- 
band W'ere buried in the monastery church of 
Oberndorf, to which they had been benefactors. 
Most of the family were, how’ever, buried at 
Owen, a little town dominated by the castle of 
Teck, and numbering about two thousand inhabi- 
tants. The chapel in wdiich were the tombs of 
thirteen of tlie Dukes is, however, destroyed, 
and only one monument remains. The parish 
church i.s gone, the nave much emdier than the 
choir. A good number of old pictures, removed 
from the castle of Teck before it fell into com- 
plete ruin, are preserve*! in the town-hall. 

^ The towm held to the Swabian league in the 
flixteeiith century, and stoutly resisted Duke 
Ulrich of Wiirtemberg, wdui twice laid siege to 
it The women armed tliemselves with hay- 
forks, and charged the men-at-arms and drove 
them from the gates. In rew^ard for the prowess 
of the little town, it was granted special privi- 
leges by the Emperor. 

/Vhe whole valley of the Laiiter is rich with 
picturesque objects, and is full of interest. It 
was clearly at one time a perfect hive of knightly 
families, for almost every height is crowned with 
the remains of a castle. Tlie valley is about 
tw'elve miles long, and ends at Qutenberg, that 


lies ^mew'hat overshadowed by the mountain 
walls* in their very lap, near the source of the 
Laiiter, that bursts forth from a grotto in tlie 
f^e of a cleft. A little way up tlie mountain 
side is a cavern, consi-sting of several chambers, 
that has never been thoroughly explored. In 
this, tradition says, sits a white lady** with face 
cold and dead a.s the moon- so cold, that he who 
looks on her feels a chill strike to his heart. 
There she sits winter and summer, ivaiting her 
release ; and that will not be till some good 
Christian shall venture to approach her and, 
w'ithout showing signs of fear, shall kiss hef 
icicle-cold and colourless lips. 
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Hr WALTJBH 13ESANT. 

CHAPTER II.— -IN THE OFFICE. 

‘I’ll take in your ladyship’s name. There* is 
no one with him at this moment. — Oh yes, 
my lady,’ Checkley smiled superior. ‘We are 
always busy. We have been busy in this office 
for fifty years and more. — But I nm sure ffe’ll 
.see you. Take a chair, my lady. Allow me.’ 

Checkley, the old clerk, liad other and younger 
clerks with him ; but lie kept in bis own hands 
the duty, or the privilege, of going to the private 
room of the ‘chief. lie was sixty-seven when 
last we saw him. Therefore, he was now seventy- 
five j a little more bent in the shouldcrp, a little 
more feeble; otherwise unaltered. In age we 
either shrivel or we swell. Those liv« the longest 
who shrivel ; and those who shrivel piK.‘geutly 
reach u point when tliey cease to shrink any more* 
till they reach the ninetieth year. Chelkley was 
bowed and bent and lean ; liis face worGined 
imiltitudinously : his cheeks were shruolftin .'' but 
not more so than eight years before* *He wrbte 
down tlie name of the caller— Lady Dering— on 
a square piece of paper, and opened the ffoor w'ith 
an affectation of extreme care not to disturb the 
chief’s nerves by a sharp turn of the handle, 
stepped in as if it was must important that no 
one should be able to j»eep into the room, and • 
closed the door softly behind him. Immediately 
he reappeared, and held tlie door wdde open, invit- 
ing the lady to step in. She was young ; of gootl 
.stature and figure, extremely handsome in foco ; 
of w'hat is culled the classical type, and very 
richly dressed. Her carriage might have been 
seen, on looking out of the window, waiting in 
the square, • 

‘Lady Dering, sir,’ said Checkley. Then ho 
swiftly vanished, closing the door softly behind 
him. 

‘ I am glad to see yon, Hilda.’ The old lawyer 
rose, tall and commanding, and bowed, offering 
his hand witl| a stately and old-fashioned courtesy 
which made ladies condone his uutuMTied con- 
dition, ‘Why have you grilled ’this, morning? 

— • 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper & Brothers. * 
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You are not come on any businesd, I tiust 
Business with ladies who have wealthy husbands 
generally means trouble of some kind. You are 
not, for instance, in debt with your dress- 
maker?’ 

‘No— no. Sir Samuel does not allow of any 
dithculties or awkwardness of that kind. It is 
not about myself that I am here, but about my 
sister, Elsie.’ 

‘Yes? What about her? Sit down, and let 
me hear.’ 

,^^ ‘Well, yon know, Elsie has always been a 
trouble to us on account of lier headstrong and 
wilful ways. She will not look on thing-s from 
a reasonable point of view. You knou' that my 
^mother is not rich, as I have learned to consider 
* rich, ^ though of course she has enough for a 
simple life and a man-servant and a one-hor.se 
brougham. l)o you know,’ she added pensively, 
‘Hiave often found it difficult not to repine at 
a Providence which removes a father when he 
was begi^ming so well and actually on the high- 
roailto a great fortune.’ 

‘ft is certainly difficult to understand the 
wisdom of these disappointments and disastci's. 
We must accept, Hilda, what we cannot escape 
or explain.’ 

‘Yes — and my mother had nothing but a poor 
thousand a year ! — though I am sure that she 
h(j|3 greatly bettered her circumstances by her 
transactions in the City. Well— I have done all 
' I can, by precept amt by example, t(j turn my 
sister’s mind into the right direction. Mr Dering’ 

. — by long habit Hilda still called her guardian, 
^now her brother-iii-law, by his surname — ‘you 
^!^‘o'tild hardly believe the folly that Elsie talks 
about money.’ 

‘Perhaps because she has none. Those who 
have no* property do not understand it. Young 
people do ^npt know wdint it means or what it 
commands. And whether they liave it or not, 
young people do not know what the acquisition 
' of property means— the industry, the watchful- 
ness, the carefulness, the self-denial. So Elsie 
talks folly about money — well, well’ — he smiled 
Indulgently — ‘ we shall see.’ 

‘ It is not only that she talks, but she acts. 
Mr Bering, we are in despair about her. You 
know the Kodings V 

‘ Roding Brothers ? Everybody knows Boding 
Brothers.’ tf 

‘Algy Roding, the eldest son of the senior 
partner— enormously rich — is gone— qiiite gone — 
loolish about Elsie. He has been at me a dozen 
times about her. He has called at the liouse to 
. see her. He cares mdliiiig at all about her having 
no money. She refuses even to liear his name 
mentioned. Between ourselves, he has not been, 
I believe, a Very steady young man ; but of course 
he W’ould settle down ; we could entirely trust 
to a wife’s influence in that respect : tlie past 
could easily be forgotten— in fact, Elsie need 
never know it : and the position would be 
splendid, ‘Even mine would not compare with 

‘Why does she object 6o the man ?’ 

' *Sj^ 8 he is an ugly little snob. Theie is a 
becoimng apHt for a girl to receive so rich a 


lover ! But that is^not all. She might have him 
if she chose, snob or not, but she prefers one 
of your clerks— actually, Mr Bering^ one of your 
clerks.’ ^ 

‘I have learned something of this from your 
mother. She is engaged, 1 am <^old, to young 
Austin, one of my managing clerks.' 

‘ WIiosc income is two hundred pounds a year. 
Oh ! think of it ! She refuses a man with ten 
thousand a year at tlie^^very least, and wants to 
marry a man with two hundred.* 

‘I suppose they do not propose to marry 
on this— this pittance— this two hundred a 
year ?’ 

‘ They are engjiged : she refuses to break it off : 
lie hits no money to buy a partnership ; lie must 
therefore continue a clerk on two liundred.’ 

‘Managing clerks get more, sometimes; but, 
to be sure, the position is not good, and the 
income must always be small.’ 

‘My mother will not allow the man in the 
house : Elsie goes out to meet him : oh, it is 
most irregular. 1 should be ashamed for Sir 
Samuel to know it. She actually goes out of the 
house every evening, and they "walk about the 
square garden or in the Park till dark. It is 
exactly like a housemaid going out to meet her 
young man.’ 

‘ It does seem an unusual course ; but I am no 
jud^e of what is becoming to a young lady.’ 

‘Well — she needn’t go on like a housemaid,’ 
said her si.ster. ‘ Of course the position of things 
at home is strained, and I don’t know wliul may 
happen at any moment. Elsie says that she shall 
be twenty-one next week, and that she means to 
act on her own judgment. She even talks of 
setting up a studio somewhere and painting por- 
traits for money. That is a pleasant thing for 
me to contemplate. My own sister earning her 
own living by jwiiitiug !’ 

‘IIow do you think 1 can interfere in the 
matter? Lover-s’ quarrels or loveis’ dilficulties 
are not made or settled in this room.’ 

‘Mr Bering, there is no one in the woihl of 
whom she is afraid, except yoiuself. Tliere is 
no one of whose opinion she thinks so much. 
Will you see lier? Will you talk with her? 
Will you admonish her?’ 

‘Why, llildii, it so happens that I have already 
invited her to call upon mo on her birthday, when 
she ceases to be my ward. I will talk to her if 
you please. Perhap.s you may be satisfied with, 
the re.sult of my eoiiversation.’ 

‘ I shall — I am sure 1 shall.’ 

‘Let me understand. You desire that your 
sister shall marry a man who, if he is not already 
rich, should be at least on the high-road to 
wealth. You cannot force her to accept even 
the richest young man in London unless she 
likes liim, can you ?’ 

‘No. Certainly not. And we can hardly 
expect her to marry, as I did myself, a man 
whose wealth is already established. Unless she 
would take Algy Boding.’ 

‘Very gorxl. But he must have a certain 
income, so as to ensure the means of an estab- 
lishment conducted at a certain level.* 

‘Yes. She need not live in Palace Gardens, 
but she ought to be able to live— say in Pembridge 
Square.’ 

‘Quite BO. I suppose, with an income of 
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fifteen hundred or so to begiji with. If I make ever 1 did— bottex* than any of the younger 
her understand so much, you will be satisfied V A change 1’ 


‘ Perfect^.^My dear Mr Dering, I really ‘ The change v 
believe y< 4 U nave got the very young man up * It must be fo 
your sleeve. But how will you persuade her going tcj retire !’ 
to give up the present intruder r ‘No— I mean 


‘ The change will not affect you.** 

* It must be for you then. Surely you *re never 
ing tcj retire !’ 

‘No— I mean to hold on ns long.ns I cnn. That 


* I promise nothing, Hilda — I promise nothing, will only be for a year or two at most, 


‘ i promise notning, rtiitia — i promii 
I will do my best, however.’ 

Hilda rose and swept back her dreas. 


seventy-five, Chcckley.’ 

‘What of that? So nm I. You don’t find me 


‘ I feel an immense ^nsc of relief,’ she said, grumbling about my work, do you ? Besides, you 
<The dear child’s happiness is all I desire. Per- eat hearty. Your health is good.’ 
haps if you were to dismiss the young man ‘ Yes, my health is good. But I am troubled of 
immediately, with ignominy, and*were to refuse late, Checkley — I arn troubled about my memory.’ 
him a written character on" the ground of trying ‘ So is many a younger man,’ returned the 
to win the affections of a girl infinitely above clerk, stoutly. 

him in. station, it might produce a good effect ‘Sometimes I cannot remember in tbe morning 
on Elsie — showing what you think of it— as well what I was doing the evening before.’ 


as an excellent lesson for himself and his friends. 
There is no romance about a cast-off clerk. Will 


‘ TJnit ’s nothing. Nothing at all.’ ’ ^ 

‘Yesterday, I looked at my watch, and found* 


you think of this, Mr Dering ? The mere threat that I had been unconscious for three hours.’ 
of such a thing might make him ready to give ‘You were asleep. I came in and saw you^ 
her up ; and it iniglit make her inclined for his sound asleep.’ It was not true, but the clerk's 


own sake to send him about his business.’ 

‘T will think of it, Hilda.— By the way, will 


intentions were good. 

‘To go askep in the morning argues a cei’toin 


you and my brother dine with me on Monday, decay of strength. Yet I believe tlfat I get 
unless you are engnge<l ? We can talk over this through the work ns well as ever. The clients 
little affair then at leisure.’ do not drop off, Checkley. There are no signs of 

‘With pleasure. We are only engaged for the mistrust- oh ? No suspicion of failing pow'ers?’ 


evening. Now I won’t keep you any longer. — ‘Thei 

Good-bye.’ ‘Ibel 

She w'alked away, smiling graciously on the * Kvei 
clerks in the outer office, and descendeil the stairs fessiou.* 
to the cari'iage, which waited below. ‘ 1 lx 


‘They think more of you than .ever.’ 

‘ I belie vc they do, Checkley.* 

* Kverybo<ly says you are the top of the pro- 


to the can iage, which waited below. ‘ 1 l>elieve I ain, Checkley — I believe I run. 

Mr Dcring returned to his papers. He w’as Certainly, I am tbe oldest. Ncvertlieless, seveniy- 
not changed in tbe eiglit years since the stormy five is a great age to be continuing work. Things ' 
inlorview with this young lady’s brother: his can’t last much longer.’ 


small whiskers were a little winter : hi.s iron- 
gray hair was unchanged : his lips were as firm 
and his nostrils as sharp, his eyes as keen ns may hope, but must not build upon tHe chance o< 

then. such merciful prolongation. Tlie older I grow, 

The room looked out pleasantly upon the Checkley, the iiioi’o I enjoy life, especially^ the 

garden of New Square, where the sunaliine lay only thing that has ever made life hapj^ for me 


‘Some men go on to embty, and*even jiinety.’ 

‘A few— a few' only.’ The lawyer sighexl.* ‘.One* 


liine lay only thing that has ever made life hapj^ for me 
summeV — this ivork. I cling to it’ — he spread his hands 


w'arm U[)on the trees with their early summer — tliis work. I cling to it ’—he spread his hands 
leaves. Sunshine or rain, all the year round, over the ])nper.s— ‘ 1 cling to it. I cannot bear * 
the solicitor .sat in his liigh-backed chair before to think of leaving it.’ 


hi.s great table. He sut there this morning work- 
ing .steadily until he had got through wdiat he w'a.s 


‘That — and your savings,’ echoed the clerk. * 
‘It seems as if 1 should be content to go on' for 


about. Then be looked at his watch. It was a hundre<l years more at the work of which I nm 
past two o’clock. He touched a bell on the table, never tired. And I must leave it before long--- 

* . .1 r* 1 I I. . ' .. X 1 0 TIC- 


and his old clerk came in. ^ in a year— two years— who know's? Life is 

Though he was the same age as his master, miserably shm t— one has no time for half the 
Checkley looked a great deal older. lie was things one would like to do. Well’ — he heaved 
bald, save for a small white patch over each ear ; a deep sigh— ‘ let u.s work while we can. How- 
he was bent, and his hands trembled. His ever, it is better to climb down than to be pulled 
expression was sharp, foxy, and suspicious. He down or shot down. I am going to make pre- 
stood in the unmistakublc attitude of a servant, parntions, Clieckley, for the end,’ 


hands hanging in readiness, head a little bent. 


What preparations? You’re not going to 


‘ The clerks are all gone, I suppose V said Mr send for the minister, are you ?* 

Dcring. ‘No. Not that kind of preparation. Nor fbr^ 

‘All gone. All they think about when they the doctor either. Nor for a lawyer to make my^ 
come in the morning i.s how soon they will get will. All those things are duly attended ta I 
away. As for any pride in their work they have resolved, Checkley, upon taking a partner.’ 


haven’t got it.’ 


‘Let them go. — Checkley, I have wanted to of life?’ 


‘ You ? Take a partner ? You ? At your time 


speak to you for some time.’ 


‘ I am going to take a partner. And you are 


‘Anvthing the matter?’ The old clerk spoke the first person who has been told of my intention, 
with the familiarity of long service which permits Keep it a secret for the moment.’ • 
the expression of opinions. ‘ Take a partner ? Divule yohr beautiful in- 


* The time has come, Checkley, when we must come by two ?’ 


make a change. 


Yes, Checkley. I am going to give a share in 


‘A change? Why— I do my work as well as | that beautiful income to a young man.’ 
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*What can 'ft partner do ior you that I can’t 
do 1 Don’t I know the whole of the office work ? 
Is there any f)ftrtner in the world who can draw 
up a conveyance better than mel’ 

‘ You are very useful', Checkley, as yon always 
have been. But you are not a partner, and you 
never can be.’ 

know that very well. But what’s the good 
of a partner at all 

Ut I have a partner, he will have his own 
room, and he won’t interfere with you. Tliere ’s 
no occasion for you to be jealous.’ 

*As for jealous —well— after more than sixty 
years’ work in this office, it would seem hard to 
oe turned out by some new-comer. But what 
I say is— what is the good of a partner?’ 

*The chief good is that the House will l>e 
carried *on. It is a humlred and twenty ^years 
'*old. I confess I do not like the thought of its 
coming to an end when I di8ap])ear. That wnll 
be to me the most iuiportant advantiige to be 
gained by taking a partner. The next advantage 
will be that I can turn over lo him a quantity of 
work. And thirdly, he will bring young blood 
and new4 connections. My mind is quite made 
up,pheckley. I am going to take a partner.’ 

‘Have you found one yet?’ 

‘ I have. But I am not going to tell you who 
he is till the right time comes.’ 

Checkley grumbled inaiulibly. 

‘If I had been less busy,’ Mr Dering went on, 
‘ I might have married, and had sohs of my own 
to put into the House. But somehow, being very 
m%ch occupied always, and never thinking about 
such things, I let the time pass by. I was never, 
even as a young man, greatly attracted to love 
or to young vvciuen. Their charms, such a.s they 
are, sqeui to me to depend upon nothing but a 
single garment’ 

‘Take ftway their frocks,’ said Checkley, ‘and 
what are they? All alike— all alike. I’ve 
l)eeii nwirried myself— women are expensive 
frauds.’ ^ 

‘Well— things being as they are, Checkley, I 
am going to take a partner.’ 

‘Youul do as you like,’ said his servant 
‘ Mark my words, however ; yon ’ve got ten years 
more of work in you yet— and all through tliese 
ten years yon ’ll regret liaving a partner. Out 
of every hundred pounds his share will have to 
^coine. Think of that !’ 

‘ It is eight years, iTemembcr,’ Mr Dering went 
on, ‘since first I thought of taking a pj^rtner. 
Eight years— and for .much the same reason as 
now. 1 found my memory going. There were 
gaps in it— days, or bits of days, wliich I could 
not recollect I was greatly terrified. The man 
'whom I first tliought of for partner was that 
youn" Arundel, now ’ 

’ ‘Who forged your name. Lucky you didn’t 
have him.* 

* Who ran*^ away in a rage because certain cir- 
eiiinstances seemed to connect liini with the 
crim0.* 

‘Seemed? Did connect him.’ 

‘Then the symptoms disappeared. Now they 
)haire returned, as I told you. I liave always 
Irti^etted tl^e loss of young Arundel He was 
i ,<^ver and a quick workei.’ 

‘He Was a forger,’ said the clerk, stoutly. — ‘Is 
iheifeiftoything more I can da for you ?’ 


‘ Nothing ; thank you.’ 

‘ Then l”ll go. On Saturday afternoon I collect 
my ‘little rents. Not much— in JpUr way of 
thinking. A good deal to me* I hope you’ll 
like your partner when you do get him. 1 hope 
I shan’t live to see him the iV?ftster here and 
yon knuckling under. I Itope 1 shan’t see him 
driving away the clients.’ 

‘ 1 hope you will not see any of these distressing 
consequences, Clieckley.ir-f^h)od-day.’ 

The old clerk went away, shutting the outer 
door after him. Then the lawyer was the sole 
occupant of t^ie rooms. He was also the sole 
occiipa&li of the whole house and perhaps of the 
wdiole Square. It was three o’clock. 

•He sat leaning back in his chair, looking 
through the open window upon the trees in the 
Square garden. I’lescntly there fell upon his 
face a curious change. It was as if the whole of 
the intelligence was taken out of it : his eyes 
gazed steadily into space with no expression wliat- 
ever in them : the lips slightly parted, his 
head fell back : the soul and spirit of the tnan 
had gone out of him, leaving a machine which 
breathed. 

The watcli in his pocket ticked audibly : there 
was no other sound in the room — the old man 
sat quite motionless. 

Four o’clock struck from the Clock Tower in 
the High Court of Justice, from St Clement’s 
Church, from Westminster, from half-a-dozen 
clocks which could Ikj heard in tlic quiet of 
the Saturday afternoon. But Mr Dering heard 
nothing. 

Still he sat in Ids place with idle hands, and 
a face like a mask for lack of thought. 

The clocks struck five. 

lie neither moved nor spoke. 

The clocks struck si.v — .seven — eight. 

The shades of evening began to gather in the 
corners of the room as the sun sank lower 
towards his setting. At twilight in tlie summer 
there is never anybody to fear — nmn, woman, or 
cat — in the clnimbert’, and at that hour tlio inico 
come out. They do not eat pardnnent or foolscap 
or red tape, but they eat the luncheon crumbs. 
Mr Checkley, for instance, always brought his- 
dinner in « paper pujcel in his coat-tail pocket, 
and ate it when so disposed, sprinkling crumbs 
lavishly — the only lavisbinent of wdiich he was 
ever guilty — on the floor. Jiudor clerks brought 
buns and bi.scuits, or even apples, which they 
devoured furtively. Mr Dering himself took his 
luncheon in his own room— leaving crumbs. 
There was plenty for a small colony of mice. 
They came out, therefore, as ysuul ; they stepped 
at sight of a man, an unwonted man, in a chair. 
But lie moved not : he M’as asleep : he was dead : 
they ran without fear all about the room.s. 

It was past nine, when the chambers were os 
dark as at this season of the year they ever are, 
that Mr Dering returned to consciousness. 

He sat up, staring about him. Tlie room was^ 
dark. He looked at his ^vatch. Half-past nine, 
‘What is this?’ lie asked. ‘Have I been asleep 
for seven hours? Seven hours? I was not 
asleep when Checkley went away. Why did I 
fall asleep? I feel as if I had been somewhere — 
doing something. What? I cannot remember. 
This strange sensation comes oftener. It is time 
that I should take a partner before Bomething 
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worse luippens. I nni ol<l— I |m old.* He ihjso 
and walked across the room erect ntid with firm 
step. ‘ I an\ old and worn out and spent. Time 
to give up tf e Keys'— old and 8]ient.’ 

J,To he continued,) 

F L U 0 K I N E. 

The French chemist, M. Moissan, lias compelled 
tlint extraordinary substafee, Fluorine, to expose 
reluctantly to view nearly the whole of its 
secrets, and has published liis discoveries in the 
October number of the Annulea de (Jkimie ef 
dc Physique. For yeans the element completely 
baffled scientific investigation. Its energy and 
])o\ver of combination with other bodies was so 
intense, that nothing could induce it to fomke 
its union witli them and appear in 2^vnpri4 , 
snnd. Its hydi'Ogen compound was diseovenul by 
Sidiwuiilvhardt, a chemist of Kiirnberg, ns long 
ago as 1G70, who first ohserviMl tliat tln^ gius given 
oft* by a mixture of fluor-spar and oil of vitriol 
ctcliod glass. All tlic figiu-es on thermometers 
and barometers arc now etched by this process. 
The glass is eovered with a thin coat of white 
wax ; and when all the necessary marks have been 
made fcyn steel point, the iiisirunient is laid on 
a long leaden trough filled with the fuming mix- 
ture, and the gas oats into tlie glass wherever 
the wax has been removed. 

In 1771, just one hundred years after- 
wards, the celebrated Scheele, to whom, among 
other things, wo owe the vivid arsenical green 
which bears Ids name, and which, fortunately, 
is a much less frequent constituent of wall-paper 
than it used to he, contribub'd a work on Fluor- 
spar to the Memoirs of the Stockholm Academy, 
in which he stated that it was composed of lime 
and a new acid, named by him fluoric acid, which 
produced the etching on glass. This fluor-spar 
is one of our most beautiful minerals, and is 
variously known under the names of Blue John 
and Chlorophane, being found in considerable 
quantities both in Derbyshire and Cornwall. It 
possesses a glassy lustre, is more or less trans- 
parent, .sometimes colourless, and perfectly so ; 
but is, as a rule, beautifully tinted, pre.seuting 
every variety of the purest and most exqni.site 
shades of yellow, green, hi no, and ]*od. It ciys- 
tallises in the cubical system/ The crystals 
arc large, and very frequently occur in the 
most remarkable and charming complications — 
on octahedron of one colour being in tlie middle 
of a cube of another, and so on. Muscalonga 
Lake, in Jefferson county, New York, was once 
a noted locality for these wonderful crystals. On 
its borders were found huge cubes of a greenish 
tinge, and sometimes more than a foot tli rough, 
imbedded in granular limestone. Unlike most 
minerals, the colour is not produced by traces 
of foreign substances or by organic impurities, 
but seems to depend entirely on their physical 
structure. Connected with this is another curious 
phenomenon : when heated to just below redness, 


the cr)'8tals exhibit a vivid pliosphorescenco ; and 
still more curiously, the light emitted, which is 
of various tints, is perfectly independent of the 
external colour. If, liowover, the heat be carried 
too far, the pliospli orescent power is lost, but 
may be restored to some extent by an electric 
current 

Scheele did not succeed in isolating the ele- 
inenUiry constituents of his new acid ; but it is 
really marvellous how accurate all his work was, 
when we come to consider that he was working 
at the time in Scharenberg’s apothecary’s .shop 
with antiquated and primitive apparatus, and 
very little even of that. Three years before, 
Margraaf had attempted the analysis of fluor-spar, 
hut without arriving at any result. It was not, 
indeed, until about fifty 5 "ear 8 afterwards That 
the composition of Bcheele’s fluoric acid was 
definitely fixed. Gay-Lussac and Th^mard strove 
hard to prove, though unsuccessfully, that It 
contained oxygen ; and it was Ampere who finally 
a.ssigned the compound to its proper place in 
chemistry and named the element itself Phjpr, 
or the destroyer, on account of its violent action. 
It was I’enamed Fluorine, as it had been first 
discovered in fluor-spar ; and the Jiydfogen com- 
pound— Scheelc’s fluoric acid— was called Hydro- 
lluoric Acid. , 

Humphry Davy, in IBOD and 1813, tried, but 
without success, to isolate fluorine ; and many 
earnest and gifted workers, botli in our own 
(;ountry and abroad, followed on similar and 
different lines, only to meet with fiailure. It is 
probable that many of them did succeed in 
obtaining it for an instant in the free state, but 
it immediately attacked tlie glass or metnl of the 
containing vessel and formed a fresli combination. 
Gore did a great deal of valuable work on it, 
trying to liberate it from its silver salt. He 
also made several investigations on *tlie‘ liydro- 
tluoric acid just mentioned and other con\pound8. 
Messrs TJiorpe and Hambly have done much 
ujaeful service in determining the physical con- 
stants of the same body, from tidiich thev were 
able to calculate the vapour density of fluorine 
itself ; as has also M. Dumas by aisolher method. 
Even in the end, the resources of (jjfcmifttry alone 
proved unequal to the task, and it w^ by passing 
a strong current of electricity froidi,, twenty-six 
or twenty-eight Eiinseri batteries thi'oiigh hydro- 
fluoric acid ill which was dissolved a metallic 
compound to increase the conductivity^ that H. 
Moia.san, in 1887, was enabled to first detain the 
clement fluorine in a stale of purity. Siafo then, 
he has considerably enlarged and improved hit 
apparatus, which is now capable of turning out 
nearly four litres of the gas per liour. *Svery 
part of it i.s constructed of platinum with stoppers 
of fluor-spar, througli which the wires conveying 
the current pass. Tlie purifying vessels, tuto, 
and connections ate also of the same met^, 
fastened together by nuts and flanges with leitS- 
wasbors, wliicb when acted ou by ill# escaping 
gas, expand and seal any leak, 'As ^ the pric# 
of platinum is two thirds that of ‘gold, tho^, 
pecnniaiy sacrifices involved in the research are 
by no means insignificanl. The U-shaped tube 
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in which the generation takes place is kept at 
a temperature of -9“ Fahrenheit by the ‘evapo- 
ration of a very volatile organic liquid contained 
in an outer vessel, and the first niembor of the 
purifying series at - SB** Fahrenheit by the same 
means ; the greatest care having to be taken that 
even the vapour of the refrigerating li(|uid does 
not enter any part of the apparatus, or else violent 
explosions occur. 

Fluorine gas is of a yellow colour, with 
a smell resembling bleaching-powder. It has 
not been liquefied, and still reinaius gaseous at 
-140'* Fahrenheit Eveiy precaution has to be 
taken in studying its action on other bodies, both 
on account of its dangerously irritating action on 
the eyes and mucous niciubrane of the operator ; 
and its marvellous and wonderful energy, far 
exceeding that of anything hitherto discovered. 
There is linrdly a gas, licpiid or solid, that it 
does not attack, usually with the greatest vio- 
lence ; in fact, its mere contact with any other 


lence ; in fact, its mere contact with any other 
Siibstance is nearly always signalised by the 
sudden evolution of intense heat and light and 
fierce cletonations. It almost realises the fondest 
dreams of the alchemists, and might fitly be their 
lohg-soiiglit Liquor Alkahest or universal solvent, 
for even dull inert Hint takes fire instantly it 
is exposed to the vapour, and the whole mass 
becomes luminous with a grand incandescence. 
As a supporter of combustion it leaves oxygen 
far behind. Lampblack bursts immediately into 
brilliant flame and gets red-hot in a current of 
^uorine gas ; and charcoal is made to give an 
interesting exhibition of its porosity by first 
filling its interstices wdth the gas and then burn- 
ing spontaneously with eparklhig scintillations. 
The uiamond, however, is able* to withstand its 
jBCtion even at liigh temperatures. Silicon, a 
* crystalline substance closely resembling the dia- 
mond, gives a very beautiful reaction, showers 
of brilliant spangles being scattered in all direc- 
tions Iroiu the white-hot crystals, wdiich are 
finally melted. As they do not fuse under 2190° 
Fahrenheit, one can gain some idea of the 
immense energy sot free during the combination. 
Both lime and chalk under the same circiiui- 
stances give a must gorgeous incandescence. 
Phosphorus, as one might expect, does not fail 
to illustrate its powerful nlliiiity when exposed 
to the gas. Prussian-blue reacts very beautifully, 
and burns wdth a pink flame, A crystal of 
iodine placed in a current of the gas gives a pale 
flame, and a heav^ liquid distils oyer, which 
etches glass, and hisses like red-hot iron when 
thrown into water. 

All the metals, with the exception of gold and 
platinum, are rapidly attacked by fluorine, and 
^even these in less degree. Iron combines in the 
cold with splendid energy, becoming white-hot ; 
and rust, when heate<l, behaves in a similar 
manner. Magnesium, aluminium, and many other 
metals, bum with great brilliancy, the ct)mbus- 
tion of the lust named being especially beautiful. 
Zinc, if slightly warmed, bursts into gorgeous 
liuuiuosity, accompanied by bright white flames 
60 intense as to be almost blinding. ^Mercury 
is attacked violently in the cold. M. Moissan 
attempted* on one occasion to pass a quantity of 
the gas into a tube stdhding over mercury pro- 
by an inert fluid ; but wdien inclining the 
tuit^ the two elements caflie into contact, there 


was a violent detonation, and the containing 
vessels were broken to.atqms. Copper, on the 
other hand, combines very quie^yc even when 
heated. This is rather curious, judging from 
its analogy in most points to le^d and mercury, 
one would anticipate quite the*^ opposite result. 
Silver requires some persuasion before it will 
take im fluorine, and very little action occurs until 
212“ Fnbrenheit — the boiling-point of water— is 
reached. At a red-heict, however, incandescence 
is observed, the product melts, and on cooling, 
has a sheen like satin. Gold, on heating, forms 
a volatile flhori<le, which, when carried to a 
slightly higher temperutuie, splits up again into 
the metal and the gas. 

The behaviour of liquids with fluorine is 
usually very energetic, and experiments have to 
be conducted with much caution. If the gas be 
passed into the middle of alcohol, the result is 
very striking : tlio whole mass is violently 
agitated, and each bubble as it appears becomes 
incandescent in the middle of the liquid, finally 
vanishing in flame. A very similar reaction 
occurs with chloroform. If a few drops of this 
last liquid are shaken up in a tube full of 
fluorine gas, a violent explosion takes place, and 
the tube is reduced to fragments. An ingenious 
little apparatus was constructed for the study 
of the interaction of other gases with fluorine. 
It consisted of a fair-sized platinum tube pro- 
vided with the necessiiry small tubes for the 
entrance and exit of the gases, and having at 
each end a window of fluor-spar, through w’hich 
the phenomena occurring within could be 
observed. Hydrogen combines fiercely with 
fluorine even in the dark and at -9“ Fahrenheit, 
the issuing stream burning with a blue flame 
bordered with red. In every other known case, 
heat or some form of extraneous energy is 
required to induce the combination of elemen- 
tary gases. Some watchfulness was necessary 
to prevent bac.k -pressure accumulating in the 
ai)paratus during these different experiments, 
as, if it did occur, fluorine was diiveii up the 
hydrogen limb of the generating tube, a violent 
tletonation followed, and everything was shat- 
tered. Oxygen is one of tlie few bodies that 
appear to have no affinity for fluorine. Even 
when they are heated together up to 932° 
Fahrenheit, nothing is observed to take place 
between them. If a few drops of water are 
placed on the floor of the experimenting tube 
and fluorine gas is passed in, a dark fog is seen 
surrounding each drop, which presently clears 
and resolves itself into a characteristic blue 
vapour, apparently more than an inch in thick- 
nes.g, and which is found to be that most inter- 
esting condensed form of oxygen, ozone, in a 
state of great density. 

Such are a few of the most beautiful and 
interesting results of M. Moissan’s researches, 
and even a layman cannot fail to be struck by 
the marvellous and unprecedented manifestations 
of energy which the element seems capable of. 
The next problem for the consideration of chem- 
ists is, what reason can be assigned for this 
wonderful display of force ? Why should these 
infinitesimal atoms rush together with such 
sound and fury ? Is the heat and light evolved 
due to loss of rotatory motion, as if a whirring 
; fly-wheel were brought suddenly to rest ? or 
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what 1 It seems probable frogi recent discoveries 
in electrical science, which have a very close 
bearing oti*,tl^ subject, that we shall not remain 
much longgr m ignorance. 
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CHAPTEtt XIII. 


Buenb bent down and tried to raise Josephine 
to her feet, tlnit he might lead her to a chair ; 
but she resisted. • 

‘No,’ she said in a low passionate voice ; ‘you 
have not cast me down. It is he who has done 
this.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Greville sternly. ‘It is I who have 
done tliis, Ijy my charge ; and it is I who should 
raise you up, and humble myself to you, child, 
but not yet— nut yet.’ 

He turned and walked slowly to the door, to 
stand there with his buck to tliem, waiting ; anrl 
Burns followed almost ilirectly, to turn before 
he passed out, and meet Joscpliine’s eyes fixed 
upon his with a grateful look. 

‘ It is impossible, Captain Greville,’ he said in 
a quick angry whisper, as they approached 
Man ton’s room ; but his host nuelo no reply, 
merely going on before him with bowed liea<l 
and a look of agony in his countenance whieb 
seemed to have aged him by ten years. They 
entered the room very gently ; but Renee beard 
them, and sta)'ted up to look piteously in her 
father’s eyes ; while Mantou opened his, and gazed 
from one to the other questioiiiiigly, as if asking 
for help and rcli»‘f. 

Greville felt Ids head and hands, and then 
bent lower over him. ‘Still in so much pain 1’ 
he whispered. 

Muiitou made no answer but a smile, which 
told all ; and the captain wiped the ckuiuny dew 
from his temples, 

‘Can’t— can’t you do something?’ came in a 
hoarse whisper. 

‘I am doing something,’ said the captain ; ‘but 
we must wait. When did you drink that 
water V 

‘Some time toward morning, 1 think — or was 
it morning?’ said the sufierer faintly. ‘I don’t 
think I touched it in the night, and yet I seem 
to fancy I heard the glass strike against the 
vessel.’ 

‘ Yes : in the night,’ said Burns quickly. ‘ I 
heard you.’ 

‘ No,’ siiid Mantou, after a few minutes’ pause, 
during which he had struggled liard to bear a 
terrible p.iroxysm of pain— ‘no ; I did not touch 
it in the night. I am sure it was morning.’ 

‘He is wroii^,’ said Burns in a whi.spcr to 
Greville. ‘I distinctly heard him touch the 
bottle and glass.’ 

Greville looked from one to the other curi- 
ously, and then walked to the window, and stooil 
there thinking whether there was anything he 
could do to help his guest. 

As he left the bedside, Kent^^e let her head sink 
again in despair, for she could gather no liope 
from the fact before her ; and once more a 
terrible silence foil upon the group ; while Burns, 
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after Jooking intently at the pain-drawn coimten- 
ance of his friend, crossed on tiptoe to speak to 
Greville, who was leaning out of the window, 
and seemed to be trying to reach aomethinc 
below him amongst the flowers which coveml 
the top of the veranda and climbed up round 
the jalousies. 

The next moment he was standing upright 
examining a kind of chaplet or necklace formed 
of the bright red seeds of the snake-wood. 

‘Have you seen this before?’ he whispered 
to Burns. 

‘That? Yes. I have seen our nurse, ’Mirainis, 
wealing it constantly. Why ?’ 

‘The ci'eeper is broken and torn down about 
the window,’ said Greville hurriedly; ‘and the 
person who did it seems to have dropped the 
necklace on the veranda top. What shoulcl you ■ 
say it meant?’ 

‘ Some one must have climbed out.’ 

‘Or climbed up,’ said Greville excitedly. — ' 
‘Come down witli me. We can do nothing 
here.’ 


me. We can do nothing 


Puzzled and wondering, Burns foll(y'ed him 
inlo the room where Josephine crouened »R)on 
the matting in the same attitude as that in wnich 
they had left her. 

‘Josephine, my child,’ said Greville so shorply 
that the girl started up and lookeel at him wiluly, 

‘ whose is this ?’ 

She took th(i necklace he held out, and Greville 
watched her closely as she replied : * It belongs 
to ’Miramis.’ • 

‘When did you see it last ?’ 

‘Last night, I think, when she came to iny 
window.’ ^ 

‘Ah!’ cried Greville. ‘She came ’to your 
wiiulo.w? — When?’ * 

‘ It was when I went up to bed.’ . • * 

‘ Why ?-•- Tell me the truth.’ 

‘I am telling you the truth,’ said Jlie girl 
coldly. ‘She often comes to my window of a 
night. It is nonsense ; but she thinks she is 
a wise woman, and she makes me tell her my 
troubles, and promises me tliat they shall all 
ilepurt.’ 

‘Huh I’ paid Greville sharply; ‘and you told 
her of your trouble lust night?' 

Josephine wjis silent for a few moments. 

‘Why do you not speak, girl?' said Greville 
sternly. 

‘I was thinking,’ said Josephine slowly. ‘I 
was ill so mueh trouble that 1 hardly know what 
1 Kiid. 81)e told me, though, that my trouble 
should not last.’ 

‘ You foolish girl ! ’ cried the captain angrily. 
‘I believe you innocent, child ; but it is through 
you that this horror has been caused.’ . 

‘I— I— ilon’t understand.’ 

‘Then 1 will not explain.— Burns, come with 
me.’ 

The young man gazed at him wondcringl y?i* and 
then followed him out into the garden, where 
the rough palm stem which supported the veranda 
beneath Manton’s window showed traces such as 
would have been made by one who ha^ cljmbed 
up. The piece of trunk was rqggeff with the 
great dry footstalks of the old palmdeaves, which 
had been left so as to* form a support to the 
creeper that had been planted to run up, so 
that an ascent was easy enough, but not without 
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disturbing the clustering stems and leafage of 
A beautiful Bougainvillea, which was iu several 
places broken and torn away. 

‘There is no doubt here,’ said Burns sharply. 
^Sorne one has climbed up by this post.’ 

‘Yes,’ replied Greville, as lie bent down to 
examine the creeper ; ‘ and look here ; srtme of 
this has been clumsily thrust back. Here is a 
piece tucked in that has been broken right 
off.’ 

There was a hard, set look in Greville’s face 
as he turned from the veranda. ! 

‘What are yon going to do?’ said Burns, who 
was startled by the fierce look in liia companion’s 
eyes. 

* Do, boy ? What would you do to the reptile 
you have fostered— to the half-savage creature 
, you haVe fed and tended for years, when it has 
turned and stung you to tlie heart? Hunt it out 
and crush it. — Ah !’ he added after a pan.se, ‘it 
' is not the first. Such a creature is not fit to 
live.’ 

He hurried Burns on to the densely wooded 
part where the cottages of the blacks were clus- 
tered. As they ajiproached one of the best of the 
cottages, superior to the rest, and with the garden 
better kept, Greville uttered an ejaculation. ‘I 
might have known,’ he saiil. ‘1 was mad not 
to liave had it destroyed.’ 

‘What— what is it?’ cried Burns. 

‘There it is,’ said Greville bitterl}’', as he 
pointed to a good-sized tree rising behind the 
cQttage — ‘ the munch ineel.’ 

Burns looked eagerly at the tree with its small 
apple-like fruit 

‘A deadly Euphorbia, teeming with virulent 
poison.’ . 

JHe.was about to enter tlie garden, when black 
‘-woman came toward them from one of the 
cottages with a curious shrinking look. 

‘\vhere is Semiramis?’ said Greville sternly. 

‘Don’t know, inassali. Tink she go to de 
house.’ u 

‘ No : we have come from there. She is 
hiding.’ 

He went on, followed by Burns. 

‘I have been a father to tlie.sc people,’ said 
Greville angrily, ‘and yet there is no one I can 
trust That woman lies to me at once. Tliey 
say anything to escape blame.’ 

He thrust open the door of the cabin and 
entered. 

‘Not hei’e,’ he said fiercely. ‘But she shall be 
found. They will all try and hide her.’ 

‘From love?’ 

‘ From hate. There is not a black in the island 
who will not help her, for fear that she should 
work some spell— in other words, drug food or 
tihe water, out of revenge.’ 

He hurried Burns to where the men and 
women wore at work in his fields, and every- 
■WllW there was a shake of the head in answer 
to his questions. No one had seen ’Miramis 
that morning ; and at last, faint with the lieat, 
rOrevllle turned hock. 

Rams followed him, and at the gate they were 
by one of the black labourers. 

./Yes i what la it?’ cried Gre villa 

*Massah look for ’Miramis, dey say. She 

fTiJohe?-r-Qone where?’ 


Tlie man 
*’Rutu8 


I to the sea. 

tiin’ dis mawnin’, sail ; and 


’xMiramis come down and shout to, man wiv a 
boat ; and he come ashore and talk,' taj^k ; and den 
’Miramis get in de boat, and desman lif’ in um 
big bundle and set de sail and go right away.’ 

‘Is this true?’ cried .Greville, catching the 
man by the throat. 

‘Oh ’ss, massah, all de troof. ’Miramis gone 
right away.’ « 

‘Ah '-—and why?’ 

‘’Cause a biickra massah very ill.* 

‘That will Ho. Go I’ said Greville; and the 
man, who was trembling in every limb, luirried 
away. 

‘Her confe.ssion of Jjer guilt,’ said the captain 
slowly. 

‘Then yon will have her followed and pun- 
ished for the crime ?’ said Biirii.s. 

‘If he dies — ye.s. If I save him — no. The 
chances are that I should never luive her found. 
The woman has the reputation of being a fol- 
lower of Obenh ; and, as 1 have told yon, such 
ns .she are supposed to bring death to those W’ho 
are their enemie.s, and the people fear them. No ; 
we shall never see lier more.’ 

Greville wdiisperecl to Burns to stay wdiere he 
was wdiile he went back to the room where Jose- 
pliine was seated alone ; and ten minutes passed 
before he returned, to .sign to the young man to 
follow liim to the bedroom, wdierc, to all appear- 
ance, the minutes of Manton’s life were drawing 
to a close. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

After a short sta}^, they left the room once 
more and w^ent out into the garden. 

‘1 cannot bear it, Ihirns,’ cried Greville in 
agony. ‘It will kill lier too. I must do some- 
thing.’ 

He stopped short, with his brow rugged and 
teeth set, thinking intentlv. Then, with a look 
of rage, lie turned suddenly upon his com- 
panion. 

‘It was a lie,’ he said — ‘I ought to have 
known — a beggarly, transparent invention ; but 
it tricked me Ihr the time.’ 

‘I do not iiTidenstand yon, sir.’ 

‘That black .scoundrel, Brutus: she sent him 
with that tale to put me off the scent. She has 
not left the island, but is hiding in the woods.’ 

‘ But tlie man ’ 

‘ 1 tell you they will all lie, and invent childish 
stories to save ona another from punishment. I 
know them by heart. Gome to the plantation 
again. I’ll have the ti'iith from thenj, or’ — ^ — 

At that moment a low, deep-mouthed baying 
ro.se from beyond the liouse. ‘ Ah 1 ’ said Grc- 
ville, ‘ he never lies ! Come, quickly. Now I 
shall know’ the truth.’ 

Burn.s followed him a.s he hurried to the far 
side of the house, W’here Rem^e’s great heavy- 
chested Cuban bloodhound W’as chained, and 
w'hich now’ rose up on its hind-legs and pawed 
and fought to get at its master. 

‘Dow’u, Nep ! — down, Nep!’ he cried; and 
the dog crouched at once while his chain W’as 
slipped from his collar. 

‘But surely you are not going to hunt the 
w^oman, sir, wdth that savage,Tt)eajit?’ 
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am not gome to hunt a voinan, sir, but a 
vile murtlerer. You neod not bo alannecl : a 
word from nV- w enough to restrain that clog.’ 

' Bums wa| Slent ; and at a word, the clog 
bounded before them on their way back to the 
woman’s cabin, about which several women were 
grouped as they approached ; but all fled in 
horror at the sight of the dog. i 

Greville laughed bitterly. 'Y’ou see,’ he said. 
‘One would think I hiiut« my people witli this 
hound.— Here, Nep ! In with you, boy !’ 

He strode right into the cahin, and after a few 
moments’ consideration, snatched iip a gown 
lying on the bed. 

‘Hero, boy, here !’ he cried, shaking the cotton 
dress ; and the dog made ^ plunge, buried his 
bead in it, snuffed about, and then barked. 

Greville snatched up other articles of attire 
which lay about as if their owner had just m.'t<le 
a change ; and the dog tore at them, senzed them 
in his powerful jaws, and shook and turned them 
over, growling and snullling about. 

‘That will do now— steady !’ 

Greville took a leather thong from his pocket, 
fastened it to the dog’s collar and kid him to the 
door. ‘Now,’ he said, ‘you will soon see.’ 

The dog tried to bound off, but settled down 
directly with its nose close to the ground, and 
led them in and out to one of the cottages, when* 
a woman within set up a wild cry ; but the dog 
came out again directly, and made for another, 
threading the narrow pathway quickly, and dash- 
ing through the low doorway at once. 

‘ Hah ! ’ cried Greville ; ‘ that’s good.* 

Tlie dog ran round the room, came out, and, 
nose down, made straight for the plantation, 
where a group of labourer's stood to watch them 
approach ; and as the dog paid no heed to them, 
but went on along a narrow path by a patch of 
cane-gfoun'l, they one by one left their work and 
followed at a distance. 

‘Another proof,’ said Greville in a low voice ; 
‘they toll me plainly that she has taken to the 
forest. They will follow us to see her taken. — 
Look at Nep.’ 

Burns was already watching the sagacious beast, 
which was straining liard at the thong as, with 
nose clown, he followed a narrow winding track 
right in among the trees beyond the captain’s 
cleariims ; and, forgetting the beat in his excite- 
ment, Burns hurried on bihind in the dark over- 
grown track, one which was rarely used. 

‘ Where cloes this lead to '/’ said Burns at 
last. 

‘To a kind of meeting-house in the forest. I 
never interfere with them in this. It is of no 
use. Tired t’ 

‘No, I think not,’ said Burns, who seemed to 
be endued with fresh strengtli. For the next 
hour neither spoke, but with the dog tugging 
.silently at the thong, followed the path in and 
out among the trees, till, all at once a large 
j roughly thatched hut blocked further progress, 

I the path going in under the low doorway, ami 
I Burns’s heart leapt to hi.s mouth as tlie dog 
I uttered a growl and hounded upon something 
! dimly seen in the wiiidowless shelter at the 
; farther end. 

I ‘Hah!* ejaculated Greville as the dog seized 
I what proved to be a gaily coloured handkerchief. 

* We are on tlio right tsack,— Good dog ! ’ he con- 


tinued,^ patting the animal and taking the ker- 
chief from his jaws.— -‘Seek her, then.’ 

The dog made a plunge forward through A 
screened opening at the back out into tlie forest 
again ; but the path had ceased. There were, 
tliough faintly visible, footsteps oh the moist 
earth, and tlie scent was strong enough for the 
dog to go on as rapidly as he could, with the 
shade growing less deep, the trees more open, and 
it was evident now that they were ascending a 
steep slope, hut diagonally. 

‘She has made for the nioiiiitain,’ said Greville 
quietly. 

Few words were spoken in their breathless 
ascent, but from time to time tlie scent seemed 
so fresli, and the dog tugged so that Greville 
grew excited. 

‘Keep a lookout forward,’ he said. ‘We must 
he near Iku- now. I want to run her down 
i before she can iracli the woods again.’ 

Blue sky above tliem, tlie glistening rocks 
at their feet, and, lieyoiid the glorimis green trees 
below, there wa.s the dazzling sen ; hut they 
had no eyes for the beauty of the scene, hij^ toiled 
panting on behind the dog, which now led them 
into quite a chaos of piled-np nia.sses of lava, for 
they littd reached a gap in tlie edge of the crater, 
and (h’eville iitlereil a cry of satisfaction ns he 
drew Burns’s attention lo a curl of smoke rising 
up some little di.slance ahead. 

‘There she i.V he whispered. — ‘Quiet, Nep! — 
She bus not heard us. Keep level with mo now,' 
he continued; ‘and as soon as wc are close up,* 
seize her. 1 '11 hold the dog.’ 

It was a time of hrealliless interest as they 
drew nearer the softly rising vapour which 
betrayed the woman’s hnlting-plnce, and, Shaking 
every effort not to tread on the loose .*>tone8 wfiieh 
promised to rattle 1>eneatli their feet, they gaineil 
the month of a hollow, out of wliicli the smoke 
rose ; but, to their surpri.se, the dog turued off 
to their left, and suddenly threw up its head, 
whined angrily, and snapped at a tifty curl of 
.smoke which rose IVom between its feet. 

‘Sulphur !’ cried Greville. ‘Pah 1’ 

Burns had alieady Bte])ped aside, for he had 
inhaled the choking fumes which they could 
now see were escaping from crock.s in' tlie loose 
volcanic soil, upon which the vnjanir was being 
condensed in a. p.ile yellow efflorescence. 

‘ T thought we had run her dowy,’ said Greville. 
‘Proofs that the old v»>lrano is not quite dead. 
— Go on then, hoy. We shall overtake her soon. 
She must have been here before, ]^erliap8 to 
fek h suljdnir or to perforin some iniimbo-jumbo 
trick.s to frighten the weak fools.’ 

For the dog was tugging to get on, and, after 
dragging them in and out amongst the huge 
vesiculatcd ma.sscs of pumice, bare of all vege- 
tation and glistening in the sunshine, it suddenly 
made a dash downward for about a hundred feet, 
turned in at a broad cavernous rift in the moun- 
tain side, and then drew hack, threw up its 
head, and uttered a deep-moiitliod hay. 

‘Bun to earth !’ cried Greville excitedly. ‘In 
with you, Bums, and bring her out. No* she is 
my servant.^ Hold the dog. 1 ’ll go.* 

Burns, wdlli his heart legating heavily, thrust 
his hand beneath Nep’s collar, and held him 
fast 

This rift led into quite a little cavern, whose 
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interior wua lit up by the sun ; and there, not 
twenty feet from them, lay the figure of the 
black woman, apparently sleeping after her toil- 
some climb. 

Qrevillc pressed forward into the cavern, and 
staggered back, choking violently. 

‘Good heavens!’ he ejaculated. ‘I could not 
breathe. Burns !— that woman !' 

He said no moro, but turned his head to the 
sharply blowing breeze, took a deep inhalation, 
and then plunged into the cave, and staggered 
out dragging after him the body of tlie wretched 


woman, till he was a few yards from the opening, 
where he lowered her softly down. 

‘Dead?’ gasped Burns. • 

‘Yes. There must have been a fresh escape 
of fumes,’ said Greville slowly. ‘There has not 
been a cloud about the crater for months. Poor 
foolish wretch ! She must have staggered in 
there, worn out, to lie down and rest, and been 
pvercome.— Let us get back, and send the people 
to fetch her down.— Look !’ 

Bums gazed in the direction pointed out, and 
saw tlifit about a dozen of the blacks had followed 
' them at a distance, and were standing waiting 
for leave to come farther. 

Ten minutes later Greville and Burns were 
toiling down the mountain, the latter beginning 
to feel an exhaustion against which he could 
hardly fight. 

It was quite dark when the.y roached the plan- 
tation house ; and upon Greville hurrying to the 
•sick chamber, he found that tliei'e had been 
apparently but little change. Manton was gazing ; 
with a axed stare in Keru'>e’8 eyes, too much 
prostrated now to be able to struggle against tlie 
paroxysms. But as Greville approacherl, he retid 
hopeful signs in his patient’s mce ; and a couple 
df hours later, he drew n long deep breath, and 
whisiwred words in JfeiK^e’s car which made her 
start -to her feet, fling her arms about her 
father’s neck, and burst into an hystei’iijul fit of 
weeping, •just as a low wailing chorus came 
through the open window from the direction of 
the cabins of tno blacks, which was answered by 
a mournful howl and the rattle of u chain. 

Semiramis had been borne down from the 
mountain, and was being carried to her hut. 


CHAPTER XV.— CONCLUSION. 

The next morning dawned with Maiiton 
plunged in a deep sleep, which lasted for nearly 
twenty hours, anti from tins he awoke weak once 
more as a child. 

But the convalescence was one long, dream of 
happiness, from wliicdi he seemed to be rudely 
awakened one <lay by the return of the ship and 
the call back to duty. 

‘ Yes,’ wiid Greville, as the time for parting 
came, ‘^ome day, if Ilen^c tloes not change her 
mind.’ 

'Two years after, she was Commander Manton’s 
Mfife ; and the captain accompanied her and her 
young husband back to England, where he had | 
elected^o end his days. For the time had come 
^V'bon the dreamy plantation life had begun to 
vpnll, and he had found a successor in Burns, who 
' quitted the service flpon wresting a long with- 
held promise from Josephine that she would be 
kis wije. 


Ten years had# passed away before the young 
people met again, and, it was in jinswer to a 
question that Josephine said : ‘ i ^as a foolish 
girl, and knew no better then ^eaice. Yes, I * 
Wed him dearly. Then in a. minute my love 
was turned to hate, and I told that wretched 
woman, as I told her all my troubles tlien. Yes, 

1 hated him ; but I would sooner liave died than 

caused him pain, and if he had Tliere, say 

no more, dear ; we «rc sisters and the past is 


THE MONTH; 

.SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

It will be remembered that at the beginning of 
last year an exploring pai ty started on an expe- 
dition into Central Australia, one of the objects 
being an exhaustive scientific suiwey of those 
blank spaces on the map whicli lie between lati- 
tude fifteen and thirty degrees south, an area 
which hitherto has been unexplored. Another 
object in view was to search for traces of Ludwig 
Leicliardt, whose party started on the same 
errand more than forty years ago, and has not 
since been heard of. The present expedition has 
now returne<l fiom their arduous journey, after 
having experienced many trials and privations. 
At one time they travelled for thirty-four days 
without finding water. The natives were friendly 
in most case.s ; but it was impossible to hold 
coinmnnication with them, because their language 
wa.s not understood. Altogether, the expedition 
has not resulted in any great discoveiy ; but 
it has certainly corroborated tlie previously 
known fact that Central Australia is a country 
so exceedingly arid that it must always remain 
sparsely inhabited. The party consisted of ten, 
and every credit is due to tbem for risking their 
lives in an cxpe<lition so full of peril. We are 
glad to know that the medical oliicor of the 
expedition was also a photograi)lier, so that in 
time we may hope to see pictures of a region 
previously unknown to the wliite man. 

The proposed Antarctic expedition, about which 
so much was heard a few months back, and which 
was to start this year at the joint expense of the 
Australian colonies and Baron Gsear-Dickson of 
Sweden, will, according to all accounts, not take 
place, owing to the want of interest shown by 
the Australians in the enterprise. Sir Thomas 
Elder promised five thousand pounds on certain 
conditions, Baron Oscar undertaking to give a 
similar sum, or to double that amount should it 
be necessary ; but tlie Australian colonies have 
not contributed their far smaller share, .so that, 
although Baron Dickson had actually selected 
the two ships suitable for the work, the scheme 
appears to have fallen through. There is cer- 
tainly plenty of money in Australia which would 
have been devoted to the enterprise had it been 
brought before the people in a right mannerj 
but it seems that the scientific men who advo- 
cakd the expedition were not in touch with 
the people generally, and owing to /this circum- 
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stuuce, the matter hay, we ti’uet only for the 
pi'eaent, fallen into abeyance. * 

An interesting paper 'v'as lately read before 
tlie North iTri^hh Association of Gas Managers 
on the subject oF Gas Leakage. It is well known 
that a heavy peAjentage of the gas made is lost 
' by leakage. In clay soils the pipes naturally 
are sealed more securely in the ground, and 
the loss is not so great ; but in porous soils 
such as gravel, the lo.ss Jo the gas companies 
is sometimes as much as seventeen per cent, of 
the total output. In the paper referreil to, 
tlie author of which was Mr D. Robertson of 
Dunoon, the chief outlets for this unaccounted- 
for gas were pointed out. Beyond the general 
leakage from the mains, loss accrued from care- 
less connections where the supply-pipe for the 
houses entered the main, chiefly due to bad work- 
manship. It was also stated that an old wet 
meter might, for want of water, fail to register 
ut least one-fourth of tlie gas passing through it. 
Street lamps, it was stated, are a certain source 
of I0.S.S in every town, owing to a separate service- 
pipe being required for each, thus innltiplyiiig 
the number of connections to the main. Conden- 
sation has been supposeil by some to account for 
a largo proportion ol the loss ; but Mr Robertson, 
frum direct inquiry, has found that this is not 
the case. The reader concluded hv pointing out, 
that althougli the rc.sponsibility of tlie gas com- 
pany ended when they delivered gas into the 
consumer’s premises, it was politic to educate the 
consumer into the most economical and efficient 
way of using the gas for lighting, heating, and 
cooking. Tliis course would surely lead to a 
larger consumption per householder, and would 
tlius decrease the percentage of unaccountetl-for 
gas. 

A new kind of life-belt has been brought out 
in Prussia. It consists of a canvas bag stuffed 
with reindeer hair. This hair being liollow and 
containing air is lighter than cork, and has 
indeed suilicient buoyancy to sustain a weight 
of twenty-two pounds of iron in water, altliough 
the bag itself weighs only one-tenth of tliat 
amount. The material can be used for stuffing 
mattresses, seats of chairs, sofas, or can be utilised 
fiir clothing or travelling rugs. Sliould these 
various necessaries be provided on boai-d shij», 
tliere will be plenty of life-saving appliances at 
hand in case ol need. 

In a paper by the Princi]Kal of the Hawkesbury 
Agricultural (Jollege, New South Wales, it Is 
stated that the climate and a great portion of 
the soil of Australia are well suited fur the cul- 
ture of the olive. An interesting description is 
given of the manner in which green olives are 
preserved. They are picked from the trees when 
full grown, but while perfectly green, and am 
humlled as carefully as eggs, for if they am 
bruised, they soon become black and rotten. 
While green the olives contain gallic acid, and 
to remove the unpleasant acrid taste caused by 
it, they are steeped in an alkaline solution, such 
as lime-water or soda. When the alkali has had 
time to penetrate the fruit, which it does in 
aliout ten hours, they are soaked in clear water 
until all alkaline taste has disappeared. They 
are next put- into brine, and are finally stored 
in air-tight receptacles for export. 

The submarine volcano wliich some time ago 



rose up out of the sea near the island of Puntel- 
laria has disappearetl. Such volcanic pheno- 
mena are not uncommon in volcanic districts, 
and their sinking is more easily aecounted for 
than their appearance, for they are mostly com- 
posed of ash and similar inaterialp, which are 
quickly acted upon by the ever-moving waters 
ai‘ounu tliem. 

A new railway brake bus recently been in- 
vented which has the advantage of acting upon 
the rails instead of upon the vlieuls. The brake 
comprises four blocks of the usual kind, which 
are furnished with soft iron shoes, and these are 
pressed on to the rails by the action of eccentrics. 
Sufficient powder can be transmitted to these 
blocks to actually raise a locomotive or raihvay 
truck from the track, if necessary. The great 
advantage of the new' system seems to lie in the 
fact that the wheel is not dragged along the 
rail, as it is by existing brakes, an action wdiich 
often causes a slight flattening of the wlieel. We 
trust this bj-ake will be fully tested by tlig 
authorities, in order that it may be seen whether 
it has other advantages over those in present 
use. $ 

Every now and tlien a report reaches us that 
some iinfortunale has been poisoned by means 
of tinned foods, and the i)articular food tt) which 
the disaster is generally altiihukd is tinned 
fish. It is believed that the fooil is contami- 
nated by means of the tin or lead in tlie solder 
becoming solulfle in the acid liquor in wdiich 
the fish is preserved. It is now reported that 
a wholesale mercliunt and importer of tinned 
salmon at Manchester has determined to pack 
fisli for the future in glass receptacles. A glass 
jar of salmon whicli Imd been scaled for twelve 
months was recently opened, and the consents 
were found in a peifectly fi'csh condition. We ► 
may soon hope to .sec salmon preserved in tliis 
manner in the English niarkel. 

An ingenious apiiaratus called *a Wreck Indi- 
cator’ lia.s recently been iin’enied by an oflicer 
of the United States nav)'. The contiivaiice con- 
si.sts of a copper ball about eighteen indies in 
diameter, Avhich is liollow, and is securely glued 
to a base plate by means of soluble cernent. 

It is iiiteiuleil. tliat this npjinratiis sliould be 
secured to any portion of the uj)])cr works of a 
ship, so that, if tlie vessel should iounder, after a 
certain time the soluble cement would melt, 
witli the I'CHult that tlie hall W'ould be left free 
to float. It would thus rise from the sunken 
vessel to the surface ; and ns it has fastened to 
its lower pai t a lecl w itli a line attached, it will 
remain anchored above the surface where the 
wreck occurred. Ry this means the exact spot 
w ould b« indicated where the W'reck had taken 
place, and the nunibei’ of vessels which sail from* 
])ort and are never again heard of would tend 
to be greatly rodneed. 

Many householders and manufacturers in this 
country have occasionally been inclined to envy 
the inhabitants of PeunBylvania and other dis- 
tricts wdicrc natural-gas w'ells abound ; for tliia 
natural gas has been an unspeakable boon to all. 
Not only has it represented a vast saving of 
expense, but it has done its work without the 
dirt and dust insepnrabW from coal-nres. But 
there are indications that the gas is being ex- 
hausted. Some years ago the theoiy was broached 
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that the gas was still beit^ formed in the earth ; 
but this theory has been given up, and the general 
opinion is, that certain subterranean reservoirs 
originally charged with the gtw are now being 
rapidly emptied ; and the reign of coul-hres 
must be recommenced. But tlie people have 
been so used to gas, that they are now turning 
their attention to its artificial production by the 
volatilisation of oil ; and it is said that several 
large manufacturing establishments in certain 
western cities of tlic States arc making use of 
the method with good results. That the system 
is feasible has long ago been proved in isolated 
districts in our own country, and it is quite 
possible that it will in the future be further 
developed. 

Of all roud-veliicles ever contrived by man, 
surely* the Loudon cab is at once the most ugly, 
the" most uncomfortable, and the one which is 
worst adapted to its purpose. It is astonishing 
that a conveyance of this kind should not long 
ago have been improved upon, and it is difficult 
for the uninitiated to explain the reason why. 
We are glad to learn that the Coach and Coach- 
harnessf Makers’ Company are about to hold a 
competition for prizes among British subjects 
engaged in the trade and resident in the Uniteil 
Kingdom, Three prizes of thirty, twenty, and 
ten pounds are offered by the company fur the 
best three models of an improved four-wheeled 
cab suited to the traffic of London. There are 
also other prizes offered for various vehicles, but 
the one that is (pioted will be of most interest 
to the public generally. Detailed particulars of 
these competitions — the drawings and models per- 
tai^iing to whicli must be delivered by the end 
of April next— may be obtained of the clerk of 
the company at Noble Street, London. 

A paper was recently read before the Ship- 
masters’ ' Society by Captain l^roud, the subject 
being the Heating of Ships and their Cargoes, 
and tlife Waste of Ileat in Steamers. After detail- 
ing the ditl,erent kinds of cargoes which generated 
heat, among whicli were certain mineials such as 
copper, antimony ores, and coal ; animal matter 
fluon as wool j vegetable products like cotton, jute, 
flax, coffee, sugar, Ac,, which will all generate 
heat if not well dried, it Avas pointed out that 
the heat of ships depended also upon the mate- 
rials of which they were constructed and on their 
colour. He considered tliat passenger ships would 
if painted in light tints be rendered cooler, and 
, those carrying frozen ineat.s and netroleum would 
also benefit loi’gely. It was also pointed out 
that all parts of marine engines where the main- 
tenance of heat was essential should be painted 
of the lightest colours, and tliat railway com- 
panies would effect economy by using light- 
'coloured paints for their locomotives. With 
fegm’d to ships, damp cargoes should always be 
avoided, and full ventilation should be main- 
tained, espficially in dry weather. 

It would seem that the rocket apparatus wliich 
ban been so often used with grand results on our 
thores will fail when too much is expected of 
it. In the case of a recent wreck near Dover, 
; rock(!bB failed to reach the distressed ship, 
although aeveiiil were fired by experienced hands. 
A n}cket has nominally- a Mgo of five hundred 
/'yards ; hut this is necessarily curtailed when the 
has a head-wdud to contend against. 


It lias a line tq drag after it weighing forty- 
three pounds, and should that line be wet its 
weight is doubled. It is doubtfi^ whether a 
more perfect rocket can he madeAo^ the present 
pattern is the outcome of many experiments. 
Knhaps it might be replaced ny some form of 
shot tired from a gun j but great care would be 
necessary in handling such an engine, in case life 
should be destroyed instead of preserved by it. 
The suggestion has b^en more than once made 
that ships should carry their own life-rockets, 
on the ground that in cases of shipwreck the 
wind ia neifrly always towurd.s the shore, and 
the rocket would thereby have a much enlarged 
range. 

An oflichil Report states that the copper mines 
of the French Congo are likely to prove of 
extreme importance. At presout, innler native 
auspices they are worked in a very priniitixe 
fashion, the tools employed being of lianl wood 
only. The ore is the beautiful green carbonate 
of copper known as malachite, which is procured 
from holes dug in the ground to a depth of about 
six feet. This ore is broken up, pulverised, and 
submitted to heat on a tray witli cluiicoal, with 
the lielp of bellows, after which the metal is 
poured into sand moulds. The entire district is 
said to be w’onderfully rich in coppei’. 

It is said that the use of the eJeclric head-light 
for locomotives is becoming generid on the 
railways of Indiana, and that many adAuntages 
are found in its employment. The arc-light is 
fed by a small dynamo Avoi'ked by the engine 
itself at a very slight exjienditure of stcuni. On 
a clear night the engine-driver can see for a 
mile ahead, so that if any obstruction Avere in 
his way he Avon Id have plenty of time to ])ull 
lip even though lie Avere travelling at a liigh 
speed. Collisions have already been picAeiited 
by the use of these head-lights. 

A noA’el ^wonder of the deep’ bus recently 
been experienced by those Avho go doAvn to the 
sea in ships. Chi the leceiit arrival of llie British 
barque llespcr at San Francisco, the (•,'i])Lairi 
reported a strange occiirrence w bicli took place 
Avlieii the ship Avas at a distance (d‘ about scvenly- 
liAai miles from the coast of .Japan. A ruiiibliiig 
noise Avas suddenly beard, and the eca was 
agitated to eiicli an extent that the Avaves broke 
over the deck. But the most terrible and iiu- 
irsiial feature of the disturbance Ava.s tbut the 
Avatcr was boiling hot, and the civav had to 
remain in the rigging for five hours to avoid it, 
Avhere they wer^ half suffocated by the heat a.s 
Avell as by blasts of hot snlphiirous gas which 
continually escaped from the ocean. AVe believe 
that this is the first recorded instance of u ship 
being caught in the actual embrace of a sub- 
marine volcano, for such the uAvful phenomenon 
evidently Avas. 

The, recent eaitliqiuikc in Japan will probably 
be found to be one of the most severe ever 
recorded. There is little doubt that much of 
the terrible loss of life is due to the houses being 
built on exactly the same principles of construc- 
tion as those which are observed in countries not 
subject to visitations of the kind. Again and 
again it has been pointed out that earthouake 
countries should adopt special plana of uouse 
construction, and in Japan itself much attention 
has been given to this subject. In the recent 
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eai'thquake, forty-one thousand, houses fell, and 
in most cases buiied or imprisoned their inhabit- 
ants, who wjpre some of them slowly burned to 
death in tly; ibntiagration which followed. A 
house made of Visket-work, could such an erec- 
tion be contrived, would l>e the ideal residence 
for a country subject to earthquakes. It has 
also been suggested, and in some cases tlie idea 
has been caii'icd out, that the dwelling should 
consist of a wooden hoiiic resting upon iron 
balls, so that when the dreaded shock cuuic the 
edifice would merely roll to and fro upon its 
supports without breaking up. * 

An excellent paper was recently read before tbe 
Shipmasters’ Society, London, by Mr William 
Allingham, on Ocean Meteorology. Mr Ailing- 
ham urged strongly the necessity of gathering 
together carefully all the lessons that could be 
read from tlie aspect of sky and sea, and, so to 
speak, codifying them for llie use of navigators. 
It is interesting to learn that, in the matter of 
sea-routes, ‘ the large Liverpool lines trading to 
New York have agreed aiiioug tliemsclves to run 
tlieir steamers oii cleai’ly cleliiied outward an<l 
honujward routes in order to lessen the risk of 
collision end on between their own ships pro- 
ceeding in opposite directions, to avoid fog and 
ice in tlie ^icinity of Ihe Banks of Newfound- 
land, and to spare tin* lishennen riding at anchor 
there.’ 


A HUNDRED AND THREE DAYS ON A 
DESERT ISLAND. 

TfiE shipwrecked crew of the barque Coiupadrcy 
eight hundred tons register, (.’aplain Jones, bound 
from Calcutta to Talcahuano, Cliili, recently 
arrived in New Zealand, after a series of remark- 
able adventures, having escaped the successive 
perils of fire and shipwieck, and the hardships of 
a prulongctl sojourn on the bleak and desolate 
islands to the south of New Zealand, known us 
the Auckland Islaiuls, 

The vessc‘1 left Calcutta on the 22d of January, 
lost year, bound for Talcaliuaiio with a cargo of 
jute bags. All went well until the Kith of March, 
when a lire was discovered by the captain in the 
afler' hold. The subsequent events are very well 
tobl in a clear and graphic narrative which the 
chief-mute, Air E. Rates, has given of tin; affair. 
The ciiptain, it appears, at once called all haud.s 
on deck to cope with the lire. Holes were cut in 
the cabin deck, and water was poured in inces- 
santly from ten a.m. to six r.M., but witliout much 
result. Finding it impossible to e.xtinguish tho 
fire, the captain ordei-ed his men to batten all 
down, and then shaped a course for the Benff, a 
harbour in tho extreme south of the Middle 
Island of New Zealand, that being tlie nearest 
port. Before finally closing the hatches, several 
men tried to obtain brea<l from below, but were 
rendered insensible by the smoke, and had to be 
carried on <leck. The attempt therefore hud to 
be iibaiidoned. The vessel made fair way until 
the night of the 18th of March, Avhen to the peril 
of fire that of tempest was added. A furious 
westerly gale came down upon the ill-fated vessel, 
accompanied by tenific squalls. At seven a.m. 
on the 19th of idarch land was discovered on the 


starboard bow, distant about twelve miles. It 
was very hazy at tlie time, and, owing to the 
fearful sea, the vessel laboured heavily. One 
tremendous wave swept the foresail and foretop- 
mnst staysail out of the bolt ropes, burst tbe fore- 
castle jiorts, smashed the scuttle forehatches, and 
swtqjt the decks of everything movable. VVorse 
than this, it burst in the cabin, thus giving air to 
tlie fire, which could not be prevented from 
breaking out, though immense quantities of water 
were flooded in. The men could not man tho 
pumps, being washed away by tho seas which 
continually broke oil board. 

It is almost iin]iossible to imagine a situation 
of greater peril. The carpenter sounded the well 
and found eight feet of water in the hold. The 
vessel was rapidly sinking under foot, and it was 
quite impossible to lower tho boats in such' a sea. 
Only one hope remained, and that of the slenderest 
possible character. I’lie land which had been 
sighted was tbe Auckland Islands, and tbe vessel 
was now to the windward of the North Capet 
The captain therefore ordered tlie mainyard to 
be s<juare«l, and steered for the land in the hope 
of saving life. It must, however, have* indeed 
seemed a forlorn hope in such an angry sea, with 
a rock-bound coast backed by precipitous cliffs 
lowering hiiiidredR of feet above tbe s<;a-level. 
Still, with the indomitable pluck and resolution 
of British seamen, those on board determined to 
make tho best flight tliey could for their lives. 
Just before tho vessel struck, oil was poured on 
the waters over the stern, which greatly reduced 
the violence of the sea ; and then all hands 
hastened to the bow and hung on the bowsprit, 
waiting for tbe critical moment. Their ct^l- 
iiess and prudence were rewarded with good 
fortune. The vessel struck with a great ci'ash, 
every one making a Juinp for the rocks ; and all 
got safely to land, althongh some were much 
bruised by the violence of the conciiasion. In 
ten minutes nothing of the vessel but' loose 
wreckage was to be seen. * 

Althoiigli the men bad safely reached hind they 
were in a pitiable plight. The Auckland Rlands 
in the winter are as ill ear and desolate a place as 
one can imagine. They are swept by furious 
tempests and almost iiicessunt rain. They are 
tbe homes of such seabirds as love the .storm ; 
hut except fur the occa.sionul visits of sealers or of 
a (Joverniuent steamer searching for shipwiecked 
mariners, the i.^^lands see no trace of human life, 
save only, as in the present case, when ship- 
wrecked seamen are cast upon their inhospitable 
sliores. On several occasions the place has been 
the scene of disastrous wrecks. The Invercauld^ 
Graftoiiy General Grunt j and Derry Castle are the 
names of a few of the vessels wdiich occur to the^ 
mind. In many cases the loss of life has been* 
total and complete. In the case of the Invercauld^ 
out of nineteen men who scrambled ashore, three 
only were rescued after twelve months* of fearful 
suffering. 

The surface of the islands for the most part is 
mountainous, and a great deal of it is covered 
either with dense bush or a wilderness of high 
tussock, standing in deep peat, aluiosf equally 
impassable. The prospect which 'met* the Com- 
paare castaways th‘e»efofe was by no means 
hopeful. They had of course been able to save 
nothing in the shape of food from the vessel, and 
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wore barefooted and ecantily clothed, each man 
having partially stripped, preparing for a* swim 
for life. It so happened, nowever, that assistance 
in the shape of fooa and clothing was within their 
reach, although they were not aware of it, and 
only discovered the fact by a sad and curious 
accident, although It tuniea out fortunately for 
the bulk of them. After getting on the rocks, 
the whole ship's company clinihecl the cliffs, 
which, as already stated, were several hundred 
feet in height They saw a mountain in the 
distance, and made straight for it, to get a 
better view of the island they M'ere cast upon. 
They reached it with some difficulty, and looking 
round, saw a flagstaff close to the beach. They at 
once w'enfc towards it ; but losing their way in the 
bush, and night coming on, they made for the 
nearest beacdi, where they foan<l a few limpets 
and'onu little fish, which tliey divided into six- 
teen parts, one for each man. This scaiily fare 
was greedily devoured, as they hail only had one 
nieal since the fire broke out, four day.s before. 
Wliat stores were saved from the lazarettc hud 
been kept for tlie boats, and were therefore lost 
when the ship went to pieces. While the men 
were dividing their miserable meal, it was dis- | 
covered that one of the seamen, named Peter j 
Nelson, was mis-sing. An attempt was made to 
find him ; but the night was so dark tliat the ! 
attempt had to* he given up. A mi.seral)le night 
was spent owing to the rain and snow, which fell 
inces.santly. In the morning, they divided them- 
selves into parties, and proceeded to search for 
Nelson, but with no success. In tlic course of 
their wanderings, however, they came upon a 
neaXjy 'built hut, and on examining it, found 
thaf it confttiined u .store of food and clothing. 
Jt wpa a depdt, e.stablished by the New Zealand 
I Government for the relief and succour of ship- 
wrecked ’ seamen cast upon the islands. Py a 
strange oversight, howevei’, the existiiiico of snob 
a depot is not mentioned in any of the shipping 
directories; and but for the fact of poor ISelson 
wandering liway to ln.s death in tlie bush, hi.s 
comrade.s might nev’^er have hit u])On the depdt, 
and, like him, might have perished of starva- 
tion. 

From a record in the hut, the castaways 
learned that the New Zealand Government 
steamer Hinemoa had visited the i.slands only a 
week before on her periodical crui.se, and they 
maile up their minds that they would have to 
make a prolonged .stay on the islands before there 
was any chance of being rescued. Conscouently, 
they had to be very careful with the footl in the 
depot. There is scarcely any fish to be caught 
at the AucklaiKls ; and the castaways found that 
the seabirds and seals, which were comparatively 
easy to approach at first, became so wild after a 
Week or so of contact with Imman beings that it 
Was impo.ssible to got near them. The ship- 
wrecked people, however, found .some goats and 
which had been placed on tlie island by 
ihdl^ew Zealand Government. Of the former 
they caught three, and of the latter eight. The 
eheep never having been shorn were covered with 
Twy lonif fine wool, which abso proved very 
iprviceahw to the men. 

^ It is not’ necessary to^ enter into details of the 
l)fe of the castaways on the islands. They 
shilomi ^ good deal of pnii^ and discomfort from 


the exposure ; but the Government stores pre- 
served them from® danger of absolute starvation, 


and they enioyed fairly good health during their 
stay. On Monday the 6th of Julrf td their great 
joy, the sealing-schooner Janet lumsky called at 
the islands; and the men ha'nng been there 
exactly one hundred and three days, were taken 
on board and brought to New Zealand. At the 
nautical inquiry which was held, the court, it is 
needless to say, adjudged that the wreck was 
entirely due to misadventure, and that the cap- 
tain and crew had done all that was possible 
under the ci row instances. 


VA-NISHED DREAMS. 

Bkautipul stories, iii shielings wild, 

They told of the faii’ics when I was a child — 

How with feet like the foam-bells, so light and fair, 
They entered the dwellings of want and care ; 

And as morning dew melts off from the gras-s, 

So the cloud of sorrow was sure to pass ; 

No blight on the crops which the fairies had blest. 

For day they brought gladness, for night they brought 
rest. * 

Oh heart of my childhood ! what vigils vain 
Were mine as I watched for the fairy train ; 

But the feet of the fairies came not nigh ; 

No glimpse of their beautiful Mings fluslied by ; 

And the peasants said : ‘ Ah, they know too well 
Where peace and gladness and riche.s dwell ! 

Wait — and if clouds darken over your sky. 

Surely then M’ill you see them nigh.’ 

Alas ! for the home of oiir childhood da 3 'a— 

Its weed-choked gardens, its iuo.*!S-groMm ways — 

I hoard them toll hoM', one autumn night, 

Over heather and moor Hashed the weird corpse-light ; 
I heard thorn wliispcr : ‘The fairies know — 

O’er the homestead they love falls the shadoM' of woe ; 
The fire will be quenched, and the hearth K* lone, 

Ere the winter has past, or the March winds blown.' 

The fires are quenched, and the hearth is lone ; 

Dear names are carved on the gray head.stone ; 

Only, I think, in my heart remains 
The echo of long-ago joys and pains; 

The half-believed legends have pas.sed aw'ay ; 

Life grew too real — they could not stay. 

Tlie earth-lights have faded— the night is drear ; 

But the stars of heaven M’ere never so clear ! 

Mary Gorges. 
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NOTES ON BIRD-MUSIC. 
Towards tlie latter eml of changeful April, 
when winter has been fairly conquered by the 
returning vvarintli, is the beginning of the full 
development of Bird-music. Then the stream 
of song from our native birds, which has been 
gradually increasing from the virtual silence of 
winter, is reinforced by the arrival of our summer 
visitors. For the silence of winter is only com- 
parative, and all through the dreary season — 
except for short intervals when frost binds the 
earth in iron fetters — there ia bird-music to be 
heard. The Robin sings all through the winter 
months, and every now and then may be heard 
his companion, the Wren. And it only requires 
a gleam of sunshine to call forth the music of 
the Missel Thrush in the very midst of .storm 
and cold. It is one of the treats of January and 
f’ebruary to hear him during one of these inter- 
vals. Taking his sUiud on the top of some tall 
tree, he will pour forth his cheerful notes with 
a fine ring of wild enjoyment — a determination 
to be happy in spite of circumstances. It is only 
a little spell of fine weather between the snow 
and sleet, or hard fro.st, of the seasop, and yet 
he sings ns if spring and nesting-time were 
already here. There is in the song a resemblance 
to that of blackbird and song thrush, but it 
lacks the luxuriance of phrase— meet for the 
leafy luxuriance of its surroundings— which we 
bear in the former ; nor has it the reiterated, 
exulting happiness of the latter. 

And there is much less variety. The songs 
of the three great musicians of the Thrush family 
are clearly defined and distinct from each other, 
just as are their eggs and nests ; and yet, with- 
out a little careful observation, most people wdll 
confound the missel thrush with the blackbird 
and song thrush, or mix all three in hopeless 
menial confusion. A useful point for those to 
notice who wish to learn their songs is that the 
missel thrush sings first. Neither song thrush 
nor blackbird sings so early in the year ; and 
I think the song thrush begins before the black- 
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bird. The special characteristic of the Song 
Thrush is its habit of frequent repetition. Tl/e 
rejieated part consists, rarely of one, usually of 
two, three, or four notes, and is given fr(yu three 
to six times in rapid succession ; then, jierhaps 
without a pause, another phrase~if the word 
may be used — is repeated in a similar way. One 
of the bird’s favourite repetition^, of w'hicli he 
never seems to tire, may easily be interpreted : 
‘Cheer up, chger up, cheer up;’ and this ^ay 
be taken as the keynote and purpose of his 
I music. • 

! Richness and variety characterise the Black- 
bird’s song : we would recognise the tone e.ven 
if he sang the song of some other bircl. Tliis 
has led to the terms silvery and Huty applied 
to it : ‘The blackbird fluteth in the eliii,’ whjeh 
recalls the mellow clearness of his music ; ‘ The 
blackbird’s silvery tones/ which suggests the full 
richness of his voice. 

Most birds seem to possess more of less of the 
I imitative faculty ; and even the blackbird, which 
has such a distinct and wonderful song of its 
. own, is sometimes a mimic. 1 have also hoard 
, the skylark take the last four notes of the chaf- 
finch’s song and repeat them several times in 
succession as a part of his own ; but whether 
thi.s was iuiitatioii or coincidence I will not 
venture to say. 

But our great mimic is the Starling. He will 
imitate many of our common songsters, and has 
been known to whistle for a dog, &c. There 
is a time when the starling forsakes his familiar 
haunts on the top of the old house with tliat 
convenient hole in the masonry which he entered 
to his nest. We miss his frequent song, which 
he was wont to give us from the corner, of the 
roof or from the adjacent tree. He has gone to 
the moors to recruit after the cares and fatigues 
of family life. There he associates with the 
plover and curlew, and on his return reproduces 
perfectly the wild cry of the latter. Afid by the 
succeeding spring he will not have forgotten it, 
although then very bu8)^imitating the blackbird 
and thrush. His various imitative snatches are 
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intercalated with a peculmr guttural gurgling 
screaming of his own, acoompaiiied by a shaking 
of wings and raffling of neck feathers. There is 
Bom^hing weird and mysterious about the star* 
ling as lie sits giving utterance to these strange 
dies of hie ; . there is even a touch of what is 
called ‘uncanniness’ in the North. ‘ThaTe an 
in word kind of bord,’ remarked a Northumbrian 
pitman while gazing on one perched on a tele- 
graph wire and giving vent to these peculiar 
sounds. And I think he meant to convey the 
idea that the starling is of a meditative turn, and 
knows a thing or two which he doesn’t tell to 
everybody. 

1 have never experienced greater pleasure in 
the pursuit of ornithology than in learning the 
song of the Dipper. There is a special chai’in in 
the habits of the bird, and its haunts arc among 
the doveliest of Nature’s scenes. Tliat it is so 
much less known than many others increases 
the fascination. For 1 find from my dippings 
into ornithological literature that this is so. 
YaiTell, for example, states tlnit lie had never 
seen a dipper alive ; and that well-known natu- 
ralist, jfae Rev. J. G. Wood, states that he has 
ouly once found its nest ami never heard it 
sing. 

The dipper sings both early and late in tlie 
year. The first time I heard it was, I think, 
early in X^ehriiary. A dipper Hying over the 
water disappeared beneath it, and came up again 
to settle on a stone at the edge of t?ae stream, lit* 
sat there and sang, his almost insular rock splashed 
Uy the passing water— a pleasing sung, sweet and 
cheerful, with its meet accompaniment of mur- 
muring waters. A voice less rich and powerful 
thdfi that oftblackbird and song thrush, and less 
varit^ty in the song, yet witli a striking resem- 
blance. There is the song thrush’s habit of repe- 
tition, but lc.MH pronounced ; while certain trills 
and turns recall to iny mind the canary more than 
anything else. 

A few hundred yards farther up the .stream 
another sat on a stone washed l>y the frec^uent spray. 
His glorious white breast, set oil' by dark plumes, 
gleamed like snow while lie poured forth his wel- 
come notes. Another time a January walk down 
a rocky stream was enlivened by the cheery music 
of several as they winged tlieir way over the 
water or settled on tlieir favourite .stones. And 
ho may be heard in November, a time when tlieie 
is little bird-music. As I wandered by the Htream- 
side one hazy November day, the familiar gleam 
of white parsed up the water before me. A clipper 
sat on a stone in mid-streum and cheered the 
November solitude with his music. And in 
December also, if the weather is mild, he may 
be heard. 

There is an exhilarating wildness about the 
Curlew’s cry, in harmony with the wild moorland 
where we usually hear him. There goes one sail- 
ing leiBurel'y along on those great wings of his, 
tttt^ng slowly hi.s characteristic cry. Now he 
begiiiB to descend, and the notes get quicker and 
ahriller. They reach their maximum, and then 
he utters a few slowly, by way of fiuisli. 

Wonderful bkd-nuisic is to be heard from ‘the 
awanip where * hum the dropping snipe,’ as we 
wander through their #favourite marshy haunts 
^during the breeding season. 

; It was Jong before I could identify the strange 


sounds. Rut it was soon perceived to come from 
a bii'd flying rouiffl and round rather high in the 
air, and rising and falling alternately du its flight. 
Somehow or other, a line writtdbi by the poet 
Hogg, in which he speaks of ‘life tftry bleeter’s 
rolling howl,’ associated itself in my mind with 
this strange cry ; I was convinced ho was referring 
to the same bird. And then I found that the 
Snij^e is sometimes called the bloater, and the 
mystiu-y was Holvod. 

The peculiar sounu emitted by the snipe 
during the breeding season is doubtless a thing 
very difficult 4o describe accurutoJy ; but I think 
no single word in our language conics so near 
to it as ‘hum.’ For my own pait, if asked to 
describe the sound, I should say : ‘ Imagine the 
Inim of tlie bee magnified very many times, and 
tlieii mingled W'ith a little of the peculiar tremu- 
lous stammering characteristic of the bleating of 
the lamb and kid.’ This latter quality has led to 
the term ‘bleeter,’ applicnl to the snipe in Hogg’s 
line, and to the French name, chhre volatile: also 
to the term ‘lamming’ used in Norfolk to denote 
its cry. 

After wandering among the swamps many times 
during the breeding season listening to the strange 
sounds, and watching the airy ascending and 
descending curves, T was fast coming to tlie eon- 
cliihiou that the asserted bleating was a myth, or 
at least an exaggeration, when the resemblance 
struck me in a convincing manner. 

Most diminutive and beautiful of our native 
birds is the dainty Gold-crest ; not rare, hut 
somewhat difficult to sec on account of its small 
size and retiring liabits. Away among the fir- 
Uqis, especially in the autumn, its shrill chirp 
draws attention to the tree-tops. But it is one 
of those deceptive sounds so difficult to follow. 
Now it appears to come from that tree in front ; 
but when attention is directed tliere, it seems to 
come from behind. At last tlie bird is seen hop- 
ping briskly about among the higher branches of 
a larch-tree. Pei'haps, if fortune favours, the 
song is heard also. But it is very low and soft, 
and therefore easily missed. ^Jlo first lime 1 
heard it was from the middle of a thick haw- 
thorn hedge, where 1 got a sight of the bird at 
the same time. On another occasion, the soft 
notes came from a fir-tree on a hazy November 
day. 

A great contrast to the.se notes so sweet and low 
I of the gold-crest is the song of another tiny bird, 
the Wren. Its song is loud and clear— a perfect 
little torrent of music. One of the most difficult 
of ornithologic^il facts to realise is that it comes 
from such a tiny throat. The wrep gets through 
iU song ill a somewhat business-like manner ; 
he has something to say, and he says it right 
olh 

The Larks are an interesting family of song- 
sters. Chief among them is the familiar skylark, 
famous for its early rising. ‘ Stir with the lark 
to-morrow, gentle Norfolk,’ says King Richard, 
w'hen he would exhort his follower to make an 
early start. 

To be urged to early rising by an appeal to 
the lurk was one of the pet aversions of Charles 
Lamb. That we should go to bed with the lamb 
and rise with the lark was one of those popular 
fallacies which he exposed so humorously. And 
no doubt the lark is unconscionably eaidy in this 
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matter of rising j yet it is good to hear it when 
the Bumnier day is still young. And ijerhaps 
even Lamb*, had he been able to enjoy the lark’s 
music withoulrising from his couch and losing 
the thread* of \iis waking dreams, might have 
even praised huu for his early song. The little 
sea-sicle resort of Silloth, on the Cumberland 
coast, is a place where this refinement of enjoy- 
ment can be obtained. Its main street runs 
parallel with the Solway Firth, and between 
ft and the sea is a strip of waste sandy ground 
covered with gross and wild-fiowers, and diver- 
sified with hillocky sand links.* Here larks 
abound, and all the kimnier day from early morn 
till evening fill the air with their melody. And 
in the very early morning we may, just awakened 
from slumber, lie and listen with open window 
to the sweet sounds which herald the summer 
day. Motion seems an essential part of the sky- 
lark’s music, and so it is with others of the 
family. 

In tile song of the treelark we find a wonder- 
ful combination of the poetry of iiiotioii and 
the sweetness of melody. Sometimes he may be 
heard singing seated on the tree-top ; but if 
watched, will presently be seen to rise into the 
air. He will ascend some twenty or thirty yards 
in silence, then turn and begin to sing. Slowly, 
with outspread wings, he returns, pouring out a 
succession of sweet notes ; he reaches the tree- 
top, and finishes with u few notes of melting 
sweetness, long drawn out. 

The song of the nieudow-lark, inferior in tone 
and variety to the sky- and tree-larks, is yet one 
we love to hear. It is best when there are many 
together and they can be bi;th seen and heard. 
1 have heard them to greatest perfection on a 
Northern moor whore dwarf birch grew among 
the heather, and graceful yellow globe (lowers 
shed a golden glory around. Hozeiis of meadow- 
larks were rising on all skle.s, and de.scending, 
singing as they dropped slowly down, and making 
tlie air vibrate with their frequent notes. Tljeir 
lively music wjis varied by the call of the 
cuckoo and the wild sweetness of the curlew’s 
whistle. 
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By WALTEU BEiSANT. 

CHABTEH HI.— THE SELEC'l’ CIKCLE. 

At half-past nine on this Saturday evening, the 
parlour of the ^alvtation /an, High Holborn, cou- 
taiufed must of its customary visitors. Tliey came 
every evening at eight : and they sat till eleven, 
drinking and talking. In foruior days every 
tavern of repute kept such a room for its own 
select circle ; a club, or society, of habitues, who 
met every evening, for a pipe and a cheerful glass. 
In this way all respectable burgesses, down to 
fifty years ago, spent their evenings. Strangers 
might enter the room, but they were made to 
feel that they were there on sufferance : they 
wei’e received with distance and suspicion Most 
of the regular visitors knew each other : when 
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they did not, it was tavern politeness not to ask : 
a cose 'is on record of four cronies, who used the 
Cock ill Fleet Street for thirty years, not one 
knowing either the name or tlie trade of the 
otlier three. Yet when one died the other three 
pined away. This good old custom is now 
decayed. The icspectable biugess stays at home, 
which is much more monotonous. Vet there 
may still ^ found a pai’lour here and there with 
a society meeting every evening all the year 
round. 

The parlour of the Salutation was a good-sized 
room, wainscoted and provided with a sanded 
floor. Jt was furiii.sheu with a dozen wooden 
chairs, and tlii'ee small round tables, the chairs 
disposed in a circle so as to prevent corners or 
cliques in conversation. Sacred is tlie fraternity, 
liberty, and equality of the parlour. Th\i room 
was low, and, in the evenings, always Jiot Vith 
its two flaming unprotected gas jets : the window 
was never opened except in tlie morning, and 
tliere was always present a rich perfume 
tobacco, beer, and spirits, both that anciently 
generated and that of the day’s creation. 

Among the fre(|uenter.s— who were, it^must be, 
confessed, u somewhat faded or decayed company 
—was, to put liiin first because he was the richest, 
the great Mr Robert Hellycr, of Barnard’s Inn, 
usurer or money-lender. Nobody, quite likes the 
profession — one knows not why. Great fortunes 
have been made in it ; the same fortunes liave 
been dis.sipatetl* by the money-lenders’ heirs. Buch 
fortunes do not stick, somehow. Mr Hellycr, 
for instance, was reputed w'eolthy beyond tlie 
dreams of tlie wildest desire. It was also said 
of him, under breath and in whispers and ensdous 
murmurs, that should a man borrow a lixe-p(Sind 
note of him, that borrower would count hyirseif 
lucky if lie escaped with the loss of seventy-five ^ 
pounds ; and might generally expect to lose the 
whole of his household furniture, and the half of 
his income, foi- tlie rest of his natural life.* To be 
sure, he sonietinics had losses, as he gaid himself, 
with a groan ; as when an unscrupulous client 
jumped off the Embankment, when he had not 
paid more than fifty pounds on the original five ; 
or wlien a wicked man sold oft' his furniture 
secretly, in contempt of the bill of sale, and got 
clean out of the country with his wife and 
children. But on the whole he did pretty well. 
It was further said, by old clients, that liis heart 
wa.s a simple piece of round granite, for which 
lie had no use, and that he made money out of 
it by letting it out at so much an hour for a 
paving mallet. 

Mr Robert Hellyer w'as not a genial man or 
a cheerful or a ])leasant man to look upon : he 
neither loved nor comprehended u jest : he never 
.smiled : lie kept his mind always employed oft 
the conduct of his business. Every night — for- 
give the solitary weakness— he drank as much 
as he could carry. In appeai-ance, he was red- 
faced, thick-necked, and stout : his voice was 
thick even in the morning, when he was under 
no compulsion to thickness : it was believed by 
his friends that his education had been imperfect: 
perhaps because lie never gave any bod/ reason to 
suppose that he had ever received any education 
at ml. To such men Mr Hellyer, who every 
night take much strong drink and on no occasioai 
whatever take any tjxercise, sixty is the grand 



climacteric. He was, a year ago, just fifty -nine, fortunate person tiould— -and did— sit about in 
Alas ! lie bus not even reached his grand climac- taverns all day long. His appearance was that 
teric. Already he is gone. He was cut off by of a deboshed City cleric, as he .wj^. Not to 
pneumonia, or apoplexy, last Christmas. Those mention other members of the com Any, Checkley 
who saw the melancholy cortege filing out of was there, occupying a chair nex|^ to the money- 
the narrow gates of Barnard’s Inn, numrni'ully lender. 

remarked that none of his money was taken witn Here he was called Mr Checkley. He came 
him, and asked what happiness he could possibly every evening at nine o’clock, Sundays included, 
find in tbe next woi'ld, wliich lie wotld begin Like tlio money-lender, he wanted his little dis- 
with nothing— nothing at all— not even credit — tractions, and took theiia in this way. Here, too, 
an absolute pauper. ho was among those who respected him, not so 

Mr Robert Hellyer sat on one side of the much on account of his public and private virtues, 
empty fireplace. On the opposite side, a great or for his emiticnce in the law, as his money. It 
contrast to his coarse and vulgar luce, sat uii is not often that a solicitor’s clerk becomes a 
elderly man, tall, tliin, dressed in a coat whose ‘warm’ man, but then it is not often that one of 
sleeves were worn to sliininess. Ifi.s face was the calling deliberately proposes to liimself early 
dejected : his features were still fiue : he was in life to save money, and lives till seventy-five 
-evidently a gentleman. This person was a bar- steadily carrying out his object. If you are good 
rister, decayed and unsuccessful : he lived in a at figures, you will understand how Mr Checkley 
garret in Gray’s liin. There are a good many succeeded. Between the ag(?s of eighteen and 
wrecks at the Bar, but few quite so forlorn as twenty-five he had an income wliich averaged about 
tins poor ohl man. He still professed to practise, seventy-five pounds. He lived upon fifty pounds 
and picked up a guinea now and tlien by defend- a year. From twenty-five to tliirty-five lie made 
ing crimiftals. On these casual fees he maiuqjed an average of one hundred and fifty pounds : he 
to live. His clothes were threadbare : it was still lived upon fifty ])ound.s a year. At thirty- 
many years since he liad had a greatcoat : on five he was induced by prudential considerations 
rainy and cold days he had a thin cape which he to marry : the lady, considerably his senior, had 
wore over his shouldeiu Heaven know.s how he a thousand pounds. 8hc wa.s even more miserly 
dined and breakfasted | every evening, e.xcept in than himself, and in a year or so after nuirriage, 
the hot days of .summer, he came to this place she fell into a decline, owing to insufiicieut 
for light and wariiith. Unless he wa.s very poor nourishment, and presently expired. On the 
indeSl, he called for a pint of olj’and mild and whole he culcnlated that he wa.s the better man 
rg^id the day’s paper. Sometimes he talked, but for the marriage by a thousand pounds. From 
not of ten : sometimes one or other of the company thirtv-five to forty-five his income rose to two 
would offer Jiim a more co.stly drink, wliich lie liundi*ed pounds : it then for twenty-five year's 
alw|ws accepted with all that was left to him of stood at three hiiinlred pounds a year : at the age 
courtesy.. Outside, lie liud no friends : they had of seventy Mr Deriug gave him four hundred 
all forgotten liim or died— it is very easy for a pounds. Therefore, to biuu up, he had put by 
^poor man to be forgotten: he had no relations: out of his pay the sum of i'll, 675 — and this 
ijl^hey had all died, emigrated, and dispersed ; tlie without counting the compound interest, alM'ays 
relations of the unsuccessful are easily lost, mounting up from liis investments, which were 
When h6 talked, he sometimes became auimateil, all of a careful kind such as he understood : tene- 
aiid would ^11 anecdotes of the liar and of the ment lioiises, of which he had a good number : 
time when he was called, nearly fifty years agone, shares in building societies : money lent on bills 
by the Benchers of Gray’s Inn. What had become of sale or on mortgage. At liome — Mr Checkley 
of the hopes and ambitions with which that lived on the ground floor of one of his own 
young man entered upon the profession, which houses — he grew more miserly as he grew older, 
was to lead him to the parlour of the Salutation The standard of luxury is not high when fifty 
and the company that gatliered there — and to jwunds a year covers all : but of late he had been 
the bare ami miserable garret of Gray s Inn, trying to keep below even that- liumble amount 
forgotten and alone ? He conducted his allairs in the evening between 

Another man, also elderly, who sat next to the his office hours and nine at his o^^•u house, or 
barrister, was a gentleman wlio sold an excellent among the people where his pi-operty lay. It 
business and retired, in order to betake liimseif was in the district, visited by few, lying east of 
more completely to toping. He drank in three Gray’s Inn Road : his own house was in a certain 
taverns during the day. One was in Fleet Street, small square, a good half of the Imuses in which 
where he took his chop at three : one was near belonged to liiin. 

Drury Lane Theatre, where he dallied with a At nine o’clock he arrived at the tavern. Hore 
little whisky from five to nine : and this was the his drinks cost him notliing. A custom had 
tbircL He was a quiet, happy, self-respecting, p’own up in the course of yeai’s for the money- 
diguified old man. In the evening, he spoke not lender to consult him on the many difficult points 
^ all — for sulficient reasons : but he benevolently wliich arise in the practice of his profession. He 
ineliued his head if he was addressed. was one of those who like to have one foot over 

Next to him sat a younger man, a solicitor, the wall erected by the law, but not both. In 
whose practice consisted of defending pri.soners other words, he was always trying to find out 
in, the Courts. He had with him two how far the law would allow him to go, and 

IriOnds, oml he had a confident swagger, wliich where it called upon him to stop. Witli this 
pc^ised for abilily. Next to him and his friends view he schemed perpetually to make his clients 
a house agent, who ^lud been a member for sign bonds under the delusion that they meant 
Irish 1)orough : and there was a gentieman, a iiundredth part of what they really did mean, 
wile sang in music' halls, so that this as, like all ignorant men, he had the most 
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profound belief in the power «tid the knowledge 
and the cjjicanery of lawyers, he was pleased to 
obtnin^Che«kl(py’s advice in return for Gheckley’s 


drinks. « \ 

It was a fnll^athering. The old clerk arrived 
late : he was gratified at hearing the ex-M.P. 
whispering to his friends that the new arrival 
was worth his twenty thousand pounds if a 
penny. He swelled with honourable pride. Yes. 
Twenty thousand pounils ! And more— more. 
Who would have thought, when he began ns 
an office boy, that he could ever achieve so 
much 'I * 

1’he money-lender, bursting with a new case, 
real or supposed, took his pipe out of his mouth 
and communicated it in a hoarse whisper. 

‘Suppose’ it began. 

‘Then’ — CluH'kley replied when the case was 
finished— ‘you would lay yourself open to a 
criminal prosecution. Don’t yo«i go so much as 
to think of it. Tliere was a case twenty-five 
years ago exactly like it. The remarks of the 
judge were most severe, and the. sentence was 
heavy.’ 

‘Ah !’ The usurer’s red face grew redder. 
‘Then it can’t he thought of. Pity, too. There’s 
a house full of furniture and a shop ftdl of stuff. 
And a young man as it would do good to him 
just to start fair again. Pity. — Put a name to it, 
Mr Clieckley.’ 

‘Kum. Mot. Willi lemon/ replied the sage. 
‘You get more taste in your mouth, more up- 
liftin’ for your heart, as they say, more strength- 
enin’ for the stonuicli, better value all round for 
your money out of rum than any otlicr drink 
that 1 know.’ 

At this point, and before the waiter could 
execute the order, voices and steps were heard 
outside the room. Tlu! voices of two men. That 
of one loiul, eager, iioisj’-. That of the other 
quiet, measured, and calm. 

Clieckley sat upright suddenly and listened. 

‘That is young (Cambridge,,’ said tlie old bar- 
rister. ‘I thought he would be here Saturday 
night and all.’ He smiled, as if expectant of 
something, and drank off the rest of his beer at 
a draught. 

‘Most distinguished Cainbihlge man,’ whispered 
the ex-M.P. to his friend.s. ‘Wanst a Fellow of 
Cambridge College. Great scliolar. Ornament 
to any circle. Dhrinks like an oyster. Sou of 
a Bishop too— Son of an Irish Bishop— Talks 
Greek like English. He’ll come in directly. 
He’s taking something outside. lie’s always 
half-dhrunk to begin, and quite dhrunk to finish. 
But he (»nly talks the better*- being Oirisli. 
Most remarkable man.’ 

The voice of this distinguished person Check- 
ley knew. But the other voice. That he knew 
as well. And he could not remember whose 
voice it was. Very wcdl indeed he remembered 
the sound of it. Some men never forget a face : 
some men never forget a shape or figure : some 
men never forget a voice ; some men never 
forget a handwriting. A voice is the simplest 
thing, after all, to remember, and the most un- 
changing. From eighteen till eighty a man’s 
voice changes not, save that in volume it de- 
creases during the last decade : the distinguishing 
quality of the voice remains the same to the 
end. 


‘Have a drink, my dear fellow.’ That was the 
voice of the Pride of Cambridge. 

* Thanks. ^ I don’t want a drink.’ 

Whose voice was it? Clieckley sat np eager 
for the door to be opened and that doubt to be 
resolved. 

It was owned. The two men came in first, 
the Cambridge man leading the way. He was a 
good-looking, smooth-faced man of thirty-two or 
so, with bright blue eyes — too bright— a fine 
face, full of delicacy and mobility, a high, narrow 
forehead, and quick sensitive bps ; a iium who 
was obviously in want of some one to take him 
in hand and control him : one of those men wlio 
have no will of their own, and fall naturally 
before any temptation which assails them. The 
(hiof temptation which assailed Freddy Carstone 
— it seems to stamp the man that his friends all-, 
called liim Fi’odd}^— a Freddy is amiable, weak, 
bcloveil, and .given to err, sliji, fall, and give 
way—was the temptation to (Irink. He was i 
really, as the px-M.T‘. told his friends, a very ffne 
scholar : he hud been a Fellow of bis college, 
Imt never received any appointment or office of 
Lecturer there on account of this wefdviiess of 
his, which was notorious. When his Fellowship 
expired, he came to London, lived in Gray's Inn, 
and took pupils. He had the reputation of being 
an exc(‘ll(Mit coach if be could he caught sober? 
He was gorn'r-ally sober in the morning ; often a 
little olevatiMji m the afternoon ; and ahvnys 
cheerfully— not stupidly- drunk at night. 

‘ You must have a drink,’ Freddy repeated#— 
‘Not want a drink? Hang it, old man, it i.sn’t 
what you want, it’s what you like. If I only 
took what 1 wanteil, I should be— wlint shottld 1 
be ? Fellow and Tutor of the college— very lilcely 
Master — most probably Archdeacon— certainly 
Bishop. Wa.sn’t my father a Bishop?. Now, if^ 
you take wliat you like, as well as what yoiii,; 
want - what happens? You go easily and com- 
fortably down hill— down— down— down— lil«e 
me. Tobogganing isn’t easier : th» switcbbacTc 
railway isn’t more pleasant. Always take what 
you like.’ 

‘No— no, Freddy ; thanks.’ ' 

‘What? You’ve got ambitions still? You 
want to be climbing? Man alive! it’s too late. 
You ’ve .stayed away from your friends too long. 
You can’t get up. Better join us at the Salutation 
Club. Come in with me. I’ll intioduce you. 
They’ll be glad to have you. Intellectual con- 
versation carried on nightly. Komantic scenery 
from the buck wiiid(»w. Finest parlour in 
London. Come in and sample the Scotch. — Not 
want a drink ? Who ever saw a man who didn’t 
want a drink V 

The other man followed, reluctantly — and 
sight of him Clieckley jumped in his chair. 
Then he snatched the paper from the hands of 
the ancient barrister and buried hi% head in it. 
The action was most remarkable and unmistak- 
able. He hid himself behind the paper. For the 
man whom the Cambridge scholar was dragging 
into the room was none other than Athelstan 
Armulel— the very man of whom Mr Jeering had 
been speaking that very afternoon : the very 
man whose loss he had been regretting : the man 
accused by himself of forgery. So great was bis ■ 
terror at the sight of this man, that he was fain 
to hide behind the paper. 
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Yes ; tl»e same man : well dressed, apparently, 
and prosperous— in a velvet jacket and a white 
waistcoat, witli a big brown beard— still carrying 
himself with that old insolent pride, as if he had 
never forged anything : looking not a day older, 
in spite of the eight years that had elapsed. 
What was he doing here? 

‘Gome in, man,' said Yreddy again. ‘You 
shall have one drink at least, and as many more 
as you like.— Robert, two Scotch and soda. — We 
haven’t met for eight long years. Let ns sit 
dowm and confess our sins for eight years. Where 
have yon been 

‘ For the most part— abroad.’ 

‘You don’t look it He wlio goes abroad to 
make liis fortune always comes liome in rags, 
with a, pistol in his coat-tail and a bowie-knife 
.•in his belt. At ]ea.st we are taught so. You Avear 
velvet and fine linen. You haven’t been abroad. 
I don’t believe you ’ve been farther* than Gambcr- 
cwell. In fact, Camberwell bas been your liead- 
qUarters. You’ve been living in Camberwell — 
on Camberwell Green, which is a slice of E<len, 
with — pqrlmps — didn’t pretty Polly Perkins live 
on Camberwell Green ?— for eight long years.’ 

‘Let me call upon you in your lodgings, where 
we can talk.’ 

^ *I liaven’t got any loilgings. T am in Chambers 
— I live all by myself in Gray's Inn. — Come and 
' see me. I am ahvays at Lome in tlie mornings 
— to .pupils only — and generally at boiue in the 
afternoon to pupils and topers anti liushingtons. 
-^Here’s your whisky. Sit down. Let me intro- 
duce you to tlie company. Tlii.s is a highly 
intellectual society— not what you would expect 
of a|jHolborn J^kirioiir. It is a'elub which mooU 
here every evening— a lirst- class clulj. Suhscrip- 
tion, HoUjing. Entrance fee, nothing. Order 
’’^wliat yon. like. — Don’t pretend not to know your 
V^roUier-membera. — Gentlemen, this i.s my old 
friend, jVIr Athelstan Arundel, who has been 
sribroad-^oii Camberwell Green — fur the .sake of 
Folly Perkins — for eight year.s, and has now 
returned.’ 

The ex.-M.P. nudged liis friends to call their 
attention to something good. Tlie rest receive<l ! 
the introduction and the remarks which followed 
in silence. 

‘Arundel, the gentleman by the fircjdaco, he 
, with the pipe— is our Shy lock, sometimes calle«l 
the Lord Shylock.’ 'J'he money-lender looked up 
with a dull and unintelligent eye ; J believe the 
allusion was entirely above liis comprehension.-^ 
‘Beside him is Mr Vulpes— he witli his head 
buried in the paper — you’ll see him ])resently. 
Mr Vulpes is advanced in years, but well pre- 
served, and knoAvs every letter of the law : he is, 
indeed, an ornament of tlie loAver branch, Vulpes 
I will let you a house — he has many most charming 
residences— or will advance you money on niort- 
gaae. He knoAVs the laAv of landlord and tenant 
and tlie law regarding Bills of Sale. I recom- 
mend Vulpes to your friendly consideration. 
—Here is ^nex Bibulus Benevolens.’ The old 
gentleman kindly inclined his head, being too 
. far gone fcr speech, ‘Here is a most learned 
! counsel, who ought, had merit prevailed, to have 
. by this time Lord (hiancellor, Cliief Justice, 

; ^liidge or Master of the Rolls, or Queen’s Counsel 
Atlaaeit. So far he is still a .Junior, but we hope 
hi* speedy advancement. — Sir, I entreat tlie 

- ^ 


honour of offering ^ou a goblet of more generous 
drink. — Robert, Irish Avhisky and a , lemon for 
this gentleman.— There’— he pointed to tne ex- 
M.P., who again nudged his friendfe a«d grinned 
— ‘is our legislator and statesman /.he pride of his 
constituents, the darling of Ballyimcuddery till 
they turned him out.— There’— he, pointed to 
the deboshed clerk — ‘is a member of a great 
modern profession, a gentleman with whom it is 
indeed a pride to sit dftwn. He is Monsieur le 
Mari ; Moiisioiir le Mari complaisant et content.’ 

‘ I don’t kiioAv Avhnt you mean,’ said the gentle- 
man indicated.'* ‘ If you want to talk Greek, talk 
it outside.’ 

‘I cannot stay,’ said Athelstan, looking about 
the room Avitli scant respect. ‘1 will call upon 
yon at your Chamliers.’ 

‘Do— do, my dear fellow.’ Atlielstan shook 
hands and Avalkcd away. ‘Kow, there’s a man, 
gentlemen, avIio might have done anything — 
anything lie might haA^e done. Bowed stroke to 
Ilia boat. Threw up everything eight years ago 
and Avent RAvay — nobody knew why. Sad to see 
so mneb promise AA'astcd. Sad— sad. He hasn’t 
even touched bis drink. Then I must— myself.’ 
And he did. 

Ohstirve that there is no such lamentation oA'cr 
the failure of a promising young man us from one 
AA'ho has also failed. For, by a merciful nrrango- 
iiieiit, the failure seldom suspects himself of 
having failed. 

‘Noaa'j Mr Clicckle}’,' said the barrister, ‘lie’s 
gone AAvay and you needn’t bide yourself any 
Imigcr -and you can let me have my paper 
again.’ 

Mr (-hockley spoke no more that evening. He 
drank np his nim-and- water, and he Avent away 
mightily perturbed. Tliat Athelstan Arundel 
bad come back portended Hint somctliing would 
happen. And like King Cole’s prophet, be could 
not foretell tlie nuture of the event. 


I N S T I N G T. 

On tlie tlireshold of thi.s subject aa'b are met 
by the dillicully of defining the term. Darwin 
say.s : ‘An action Avhich avc ourselves should 
require experience to enable us to perform, when 
performed by an animal, more especially by a 
very young one Avitbout any experience, and 
Avhen performed by many individuals in the 
same Avay, without their knoAving for wlmt 
purpose it is performed, is u.sually said to be 
instinctive.’ All Avriters on the subject agree 
that IiLstinct exists prior to all individual expe- 
rience, and is in a state of perfection from the 
very first. 

The biological law by which all living crea- 
tures tend to repeat themselves is called here- 
dity, and by well-ascertained facts it extends 
over all the functions of the organisms, both 
interaal and external, and the most unobservant 
must be aware of this truth. From the lowest 
organisms to the most highly developed, each 
animal receives from its parents certain kinds 
of senses. In the formation of instincts, heredity 
reigns supreme, for it conserves and accumulates, 
thus producing stability, and fixing what at tii-st 
Avas acquired and variable. Longevity is not 
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due to climate, race, or tbei care we take of 
oiiraelves, ^but to heredity, and life-assurance 
offices recognjpe this fact by asking the age at 
death of oty.’ a^estors. ■ 

Immunity f^pm contagions diseases, muscular 
strength, energy, stammering, lisping, loquacity, 
harelip, insanity, phthisis, &c., are all trans- 
mitteu. Habits are transmitted ; and Darwin 
gives a well-marked case which came uinler his 
notice of a innn who mowed his fingers in a pecu- 
liar manner when excited, and wIjo transmittal 
the trick to his eight children. Bluinenl)ach avers 
that ‘an injury such as a badly-s*et finger may 
be inherited.’ The Eskimos cut oil the tails of 
their dogs, and the pupa ore often horn tailless. 
Manx cats, which have no tails, are supposed to 
have had a similar origin. Accidental modifica- 
tions, however, tend to return to the normal -ty)>c 
and are not perpetuated. Instincts are not rigid, 
but admit of modification, and are plastic in adapt- 
ing themselves to changed conditions in the life 
of the individual, and also in the life of the 
species, whenever these variations exist for so 
lengthened a period as to call into operation the 
laws of heredity. 

The two great causes of vaiiabilitv are— exter- 
nal suiTOundings and domesticatiou ; and it is 
by the latter that the action of man is more 

f >ow(irful to eflect changes than Nature ; for, ns 
iere<litary modifications occur frequently, man, 
through .selection, is aide to accumulate these 
sliglit variations, and thus prinUice a new variety, 
which wdll tend to propagate its now form. 
Wheat, which is one of our oldest ciiltivate<l 

S lants, still yields new varieties ; and our oldest 
omesticated animals arc capable of fresh nio-Ii- 
fictttions. Domestic instincts are by some said to 
be long-continneil and conipulsory habits which 
liave become transmitted ; but this cannot bo ulto- 
gfitboT true, for the teaching of a dog to point 
would have occurred to no one had not some 
dog shown a well-m.arked tendency, and which, 
after all, would merely have been an exaggera- 
tion of the attitude of animals about to spring 
on their prey. Instincts are unconscious forms 
of intelligence. The while butterfly will lay her 
eggs on the cabbage phnit, but she cannot know 
wliy she doe.s it. A young squin-el has its store- 
house before it can have any experience of wiiihir, 
and a duckling will make for the water although 
hatched by a ben. Instinct never compares or 
judges, but advances with certainty to its goal. 
The cuckoo places her eggs in other birds’ nests 
because she lays them at intervals of three days, 
and were .she to sit on them the hatching woiihl 
be too prolonged, as there would be eggs of 
different ages in the same nest, and as she 
migrates at a very early period few young w’onhl 
in consequence be reared. In America, as a rule, 
the cuckoo hutches her eggs, but occasionally 
she adopts the plan of her European coirsin, and 
probably in time will adopt it altogether. The 
young cuckoo luis the instinct to thrust out of 
the nest its foster-brothers in order that it 
may get sufficient food. This act was probably 
caused iu the first place by unintentional rest- 
lesanes-s, which was improved upon and trans- 
mitted. 

Organic instincts are sometimes lost under 
domestication, as we see in young chickens 
which have lost that fear of dogs and cats which 


must originally have been instinctive in them j 
and there are some breeds of- fowls which have 
lost the sense of sitting on their egga In iH' 
cubation it is difficult to conceive that the 
animal could have hud anv intelligent idea of 
hutching the contents of tlie eggs, and it was 
probably due to the feeling of protection ; 
those that cuddled their eggs most would have 
a larger offspring, and the instinct would thus 
be developed by natural selection. Even after 
a lengthened perirxl of domesLic.ation natural 
imstincts will j)er8ist, as is seen in the ass ami 
the cauiel disliking to cros.s streams of water, 
both animals having originally come from desei’t 
countries where water is scarce. Lambs will 
skip on tl)o smallest hillock, and this is a relic 
of their former Alpine habits. It is related of 
a little dog that an old piece of wolf-skin' having . 
been placeil before it, tlie animal was conviilsed 
with fear— a fact wdiich can only be explained 
by the hereditary transmission of dread of that 
animal. • 

Acquired instincts are transmitted, but it takes 
about four generations to fix them. Without the 
heredity of acquired instincts, man in attempting 
to domeslicute animals would have laboured in. 
vain. The pups of pointers, collies, retrievers, 
and spaniels will act a.s their ancestors have 
done when taken out for the first rime. A young* 
fox in a country where they have been much 
per.'Aeciited wjll show more cunning on ,fii’.5t 
coming out ot its hole than an old one living 
in the midst of l('.s.s dangerous surroimdinp. 
Large birds in inhabited lands are more shy 
than small ones, simj)ly because they are more 
shot at, whereas in uninhabited countric.s 4bey 
are equally fearless. Some instincts are -stronger 
than others, ami W’o may fru(iiiently ob.serve 
the struggle going on between tlieni, , as when ’ 
a dog ru.'^hes after a ral)bit, is rebuked, hesitates, 
pursues again, or returns to his master ; or when' 
a bitcdi hesitates between following bet ownof 
or returning to her pnp.s. Tlic umttirnal instinct 
is strong in all animals, and yet it has to yield 
to the migratory, the offspring being left to 
perisli miserably. It may be mentioned that 
birds when migi*uting fly as a rule by night, 
and iu some species the young ones do not 
accommny the older, and 'must therefore per- 
form their first journey, sometimes over immeuso ^ 
tracts, without guidance. Darwin suggests that * 
migration is due either to the feeling of pleasure 
or pain, or is the result of the force of inherit- 
ance. Audubon relates the case of a pinlone<l 
goose starting at the proper moment on foot 
for its long journey. 

Every variation of instinct that places an 
animal in a better position to defend itself flgain|t 
new eneuiios or to seize sotne new prey is a 
clear gain, and will render, it likely to survive 
under more complex surroundings. The grouse 
of North America burrow a tiiunef just oelow 
the surface of the snow, sleeping securely at 
one end, and when any enemy approaches the 
mouth, the bird to escape has only to fly 
through the thin covering of snow. TJiis action 
was probably due originally to the Saving fop 
warmth or concealment or bothj and the oirds 
making the longest \.unnel would the more easily 
survive, and thus the instinct would be perpetu-, 
ated by natural seleclion, A plover with a brood 
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^ will, when frightened, pretend to be woi\nded, 

! thus drawing the attention on herself while her 
jonng escape. This action was an intelligent 
one at first, due to the strength of the maternal 
feeling. Those parents who adopted this plan 
would raise a la^er number of young than the 
more stupid, and when in time the young birds 
became mothers, the tendency to act in a similar 
manner would be transmitted. 

It is not a universal law that each organ and 
tissue of the animal has a special function, and 
that from these are developed the instincts. If it 
were true that from the pliysical form the mental 
form arose, and that the organisation corresponded 
exactly with the instincts, each time the organisa- 
tion differed the instincts ivould also vary ; but 
this is not the case, for American and European 
♦•beavqrs arc alike outwardly, but the one builds 
and the other burrows. Spiders have the same 
organs for weaving tlieir web, but the methods 
^ adppted are different, and some <lo not weave 
at* all but merely live in lioles. Certain species 
of wasps lay up a store of spiders to feed their 
larvfe, and to enable thorn to do this the spider 
is stung on a certain spot, so that it is not 
killed outright hut merely paralysed, and is thus 
kept without decomposing until the young are 
batched. This is tlie result either of instinct 
or of the form of the wasp being such that 
‘ the sting naturally strikes the proper spot. 

In,, the following remarks on ants wo have 
derived our information chiefly from Sir John 
Lmbbock’s book on the subject. 

It would be a serious error to believe that 
all instincts are due to habits acquired in one 
genayution, aijd transmitted by .inheritance to 
, another, for some of the most wonderful instincts 
could 'not have arisen in this manner, ns, for 
’Example, .those of the working or sterile ant. 
These differ greatly in structure and instinct 
from thu males an<l fertile females, yet, from 
being barren, they cannot have progeny. Again, 
the neuters differ not only from the fertile males 
and females, but from each other to such a degi’ee 
that three castes Roinetimes exist. Westwood 
states that ‘the inhabitants of the nest have the 
' instinct so to modify the circumshxnces producing 
thid state of imperfection that some neuters shall 
exhibit characters at variance with those of the 
j .common kind.’ This credits them with a wonder- 
ful instinct, but it is the most probable e.xplana- 
tion. Bees have the power, by difference of food, 
&c., of obtaining at will from the same eggs 
either queens or ordinary workers, and it is 
possible that ants act in like manner. In them 
we have animals so highly endowed that they 
may fairly claim to rank second to man in the 
. of intelligence. They make roads so ns to 

< ^ clear obstacles from their path ; when necessary, 
they tunnel, and an observer in South America 
states that he has seen one under a river as 
broad as the Thames at London Bridge. They 
nossees milch-cows (aphides), which they care- 
fully tend and protect ; for the winter, they 
.lay up a store of provisions; they engage in 
Sportive exercises, take part in mock-combats, 
imd play hide-and-seek. Certain individuals of a 
geuus found in Mexico serve as ‘animated honev- 
pda* through having their abdomens greatly 
dilated, i lu some countries they thatch the 
ieuindom to their subterranean homes, thus pro- 
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tecting therasel vest from rain; while in olhess, 
leaves are used to form beds for ujushrooms, 
which they cultivate and eat. Im Texas, sopae 
plant, harvest, and store rice ; and/oufthese rice- 
fields nothing else is allowed to/grow. Should 
the grain gel wet it is brought up and dried. 

The slave-making ants have been brought 
into a state of degradation through their weak ; 
nature ; for they have lost their power of building, 
their domestic habits, their industry, and even 
the habit of feeding, as, when placed in the . 
midst of plei^ty, they will rather starve than 
help themselves. The origin of slave-making 
must liave arisen through the pupa^. of other 
species stored as food becoming developed, and 
the foreign ants following their proper instinct, 
immediately proceeded to work, and in course 
of time, instead of collecting pup-a* as food, they 
wouhl store them for the sake of reai’ing .slaves. 

It is possible that these- slave-making ants will 
in the battle of life cease to survive, making 
way for others which have reached a higher 
stage of civilisation. 

Ants removed from the nest in a state of 
larva; will, if nursed by friends, be readmitted 
to the nest from which they were taken ; and 
the result is similar even when they are tended 
by strangers. The pupa; of one nc.st tended 
by ants from another nest will, if place<l when 
hatched in the nurse’s nest, be savagely atUicked. 

It has therefore been supposed that each nest 
must have a special signal or password ; but 
we think the recognition must be due to smell ; 
and allliougli it is difficult to believe that each 
noht has a separate odour, yt;t we must remem- 
ber that each human being possesses an odour 
peculiar to himself ; for, otherwi.se, dogs could 
not track the footsteps of their masters. 

The different species of ants present different 
conditions of life, curiously resembling the 
earlier stages of human progress. The ‘ l^’ormica 
fusca’ live principally on the produce of the 
chase ; they frequent woods, live in small com- 
munities, and hunt singly ; their battles are 
single combats like those of the. Homeric heroes. 
These ants probably retain the habits common 
to all ants, 'I'liey resemble the lower races 
of men who subsist mainly by bunting. The 
‘La.sins fiavus’ are a higher type; they have 
greater skill in architecture, and own domesti- 
cated milch-cows ; their commuiiitieB are larger, 
and they act in concei t. They resemble pastoral 
man, who lives on the produce of his flocks and 
herds. Lastly, the liarvesting ants represent 
the agricultural nations. 

Whether there is or is not an 'absolute differ- 
ence between instinct and intelligence is a 
moot-question. According to Herbert Spencer, 
instinct is. but one of the first stages in the 
ascending evolution of the mind, and there is no 
real diflerence between instinct, memory, reason, 

&c. — these names being useful os a convenient 
method of grouping phenomena. Instinct is vari- 
able, so is intelligence. The latter is, as a rule, 
conscious, but sometimes becomes unconscious ; 
and it is possible that the loftier instincts 
in the higher animals are accompanied by a 
confused consciousness. Actions which are fre- 
quently repeated become automatic— that is, in- 
stinctive or unconscious ; one movement follows 
another in a sort of rhythm. If any one is 
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, inifeorruptecl when reciting, hi has to go back 
' to 'recover 4]ie thread ; so a caterpillar, if it has 
ednapleted fts* hammock up to tlie third stage 
and is plained one finisned to the sixth, is 

unable to deri^ any benefit from the fact, for 
it has to go back to the point where it left off, 

' and thus does work already completed. 

The state of somnambulism is nearly akin to 
instinct in that the acts ^performed are iincon- 
Bciously done, and are habitual ones : the poet 
‘ writes verses, the musician composes music, and 
the philosopher describes philosophy. Cuvier 
says : ‘ We can gain a clear notion of instinct 
only by admitting that animals have in their 
sensorium images or constant .'sensations, which 
determine their action as ordinary and accidental 
sensations determine action in general. It is a 
sort of dream or vision which haunts them 
constantly ; and so far as concerns their instinct, 
animals may be regarded as a kind of somnam- 
bulist.’ 

The mental faculties of animals have been 
described as instinctive, while those of man have 
been termed rational. Instinctive actions are 
mechanically performed ; rational actions require 
a conscious ciibrt of thought, and with thought- 
ful a<laptation of means to ends. That man 
posse.sses certain instincts in common with the 
lower animals is admitted ; but that animals 
posse.s8 reason in common with man is warndy 
denied. Modern discoveries all tend to ])rove 
that man is evolved from the animal king- 
dom. The comparative anatomy, i>hy.siology, and 
psychology of man and the other animals show 
how closcdy they are connected in conformation, 

. organs, and functions ; paleontology, the trans- 
formations and transitions of forms, and enibry- 
ogeny, reveal the lower type wlicnce they were 
evolved. The gaps between the fossil fauna and 
flora are impoi'taut, hut proofs are accumulating 
daily in support of this theory. 

The perceptions act in the same way ; the ima- 
gination and the emotions are likewise identical. 
The higher animals may Ik* regarded as an 
undeveloped form of man ; while man may he 
called a complex animal. C)ne great cau.se of 
the difference between the reason of man and the 
reason of animals seems to be the fact that man 
possesses speech ; ami by speech we do not mean 
the mere tacuUy of articulating words, but that 
each word shall be a sign representing an idea. 
Deaf mutes roach a high stage of abstraction by 
means of an elaborate series of signs ; parrots 
articulate, but do not und(?rstaud what they say. 
It is true that animals are able to communicate 
with each other. The bark and the howl of the 
dog signify by their difierence very different 
things ; the fowl has a note for excitement, a 
cluck for maternal anticipation, and a slirill cry 
for warning, 

‘Intelligence,’ says Ribot, ‘is a mirror which 
reflects the universe. It is a wonderful instru- 
ment, and is in some cases infinite a.s the world 
itself which it encompasses and measuros. By 
the accumulated progress of generations it tends 
. to correspond more perfectly with its object. In 
its development through time and space and 
through the infinite variety of living creatures, 
it ever pursues its ideal — that is, to comprehend 
all things from common phenomena up to the 
eternal and sovereign laws of the Cosmos. In- 

: : 

stinct' is much more humble j it reflects the 
world only at a small angle ; its relations are 
limited ; it is adapted to a restricted medium ; 
it is fitted only to a small number of circum- 
etances. Instead of being an iinjneuse palace, 
whence a boundless horizon may be seen, it is 
a lowly cottage with only one window. But if 
we look at both, instinct and intelligence, from 
without, their processe-s are the same.’ v. t. k. 

URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 

Hv UlOnARD DOWLING, 

Author of ‘The Mv«tkhy of Willard,' 'Thk Weird 
S lHTKRH,' Ac. 

IN Fomi CHAPTERS. 

CHAP. I.— CROCODILES OF THI*: THAMES. * 

‘I- I beg your pardon,’ said a hesitating male 
voice. • • 

The girl started, looked round, hut saw no 
one. , 

‘I’m on the wall,’ said the male voice in 
apologetic tones. 

She cast her eyes up. The head and shoulders 
of a light-haired young man, clad in flannels, 
appeared almost directly over her. * 

The young man mounted a rung higher on the 
ladder and said : ‘I hope I haven’t startled ^oii? 

I was looking for something I had lost when J 
saw' you. I spoke becau.se 1 thought you might 
be frigbteued if you came on it unawares.’ 

‘What is it?’ she asked with gjeat digutty, 
stepping back a pace, and tilting her* cream- 
coloured umbrella further back over her dainty r 
shoulder. 

‘Only my crocodile, Jacko.’ 

‘ Wliat !’ .she cried, gathering her dress together 
and glancing round the ground with apprehen- 
sion. 

‘Indeed,’ said the young man penitently, ‘you 
iniLst not he alarmed. Ue ’s quite tame and very 
small, and lie’s almost blind. I bought him ^ 

cheap — a damaged lot,’ he added, laughing, to ’ 

rens.surc the girl. 

She lookeil at him in silent indignation. She 
was not accustomed to being addrcBsed by strange , j 
young men, and she was accustomed to being 
treated with respect and deference — the respect 
and deference due to her age, eighteen. 

‘ T am not joking,’ said he ; ‘I would not think 
of doing such a thing. I’m awfully sorry ; and 

1 should not have spoken at all— I should not 
hav(! dared — only I w'tis afraid you might come 
on Jacko unexpectedly and be alarmed.’ • 

She w'as mollified somewbat by the concern 
in the speaker’s voice. ‘A crocodile?’ she said, 
condescending to admit wonder into her voice. 

‘Yes,’ he said, bringing bis chest above the W'ttll 
by raising himself another rung on the ladder, thia 
causing her to retreat another pace. ‘But you 
really inu.stu’t be afraid. He’s only a very small 
chap. He never goes for people, you kiliw.’ 

‘ I donH know,’ said she stiffly. • Slie had not 
been in a good humour sat all wdien taking her 
solitary walk through these strange grounds, and 
this affair annoyed her ; and this young man— - 
although he seemed really sorry, was very easy 
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in liis address^ and should not use slang tp her. 
He annoyed her too. 

* Of course not,’ said he very linmbly. * I mean 
he would not think of attacking people. I lost 
him at our side of the wall, and tlioiight he 
might have got into Mr Bathurst’s grounds 
tlirough a hole or drain — there is an unbarred 
drain nigher up. I ’in very sorry for frightening 
you— I am indeed ; and, of course, I couldn’t be 
so rude as to make a joke about such a thing. 
If you only knew how distres‘>ed I am, you’d — 
you’d believe me,’ lie ended somewhat inco- 
herently. 

Miss Ellen Morton felt that hero her dialogue 
with the unknown young man on the wall ought 
to end. She was ih tliese grounds of Oarw’ootl 
House,, on tlie Thames, twenty miles above 
London, for tlio first time in her life that day. 
She ha<l no reason to believe that young men in 
flannels were desperadoes. Still propriety, with 
the strictest rules of which she Avas familiar, 
demanded that this dialogue should end. 

But then a crocodile! No rule, of Avhich .she 
had ever even as mncli as heard, took into 
account the contingency of a crocodile at large. 
In historic times, anyway, a crocodile luul never 
before entered into a situation of this kind on 
the hanks of the Thames. It Avas e.i\v for con- 
ventionality to‘‘«ay do away. But whither? If 
alie moved, slio might he AAMlkiug straiglit towards 
the odious reptile, or— Averse stiU — might sud- 
denly hear him running after her behind. 

•Plainly, it Avas iinpossihle for her to moA'o. 
fthe Avas not at all timid hy nature. But before 
she came upon tliis adventnn.* she had not been 
very happy, .She stood still, glancing about her 
i 11 . sh i ver i n g w ate h f u 1 ness. 

*1 'don’t kiioAV exactly Avhat I ought to do,* said 
the young man on tlie Avail in ncccnta of per- 
plexity. ‘Mr Batliurst forbids people landing on 
his grounds from the river or getting over his 
Avails or fences. He is death on trespassers.’ 

‘Is lie?’‘viaid slie, feeling lliat it was a great 
pity this exclusiveness did not operate eirectunlly 
against sanrians. . 

‘Oh yes. lie ’s awfully particular about keeping 
every one out. If I might only slip over and 
staml beside you, you’d he all right, you kuoAv.’ 

It Avas hard for Kllen Morton, uotAvithstandiiig 
her eighteen years’ experience in life, to deal 
with this speech. Here AA'as a comidete stranger ' 
talking in a reproachful tune of her host. This 
ought to bo resented, although .she hud noA^'r met 
Mr Bathurst yet. '^I’hen there wa.s the impudent 
assumption on the part of this young man that 
if he Avere only by her side slie should be “all 
right !’ Still the speaker meant Ai^ell. And then 
there was the dreadful tlioiight of the lurking 
croco<lilc I She felt as though she must cry. 
Fancy her, Ellen Morton, ciyiiig like an ordinary 
silly girl ! .she Avho ulway.s held in scorn and 
contempt girls who cried for nothing ! But, 
the other hand, was a crocodile nothing? If shOj 
was sure this crocodile was nothing, she .‘.liould* 
not feel in the least inclined to cry. She sliould 
veryoindignant. Why had tliis young man 
epoken at all ? • Why had he not held hia tongue. 


apoken at all ? • Why had lie not held hia tongue, 
and nllowoll her to be t(Tu asunder by the croco- 
dila in peace ? 

‘What — what am I to do?’ she asked with a 
litUe quaver of pathos in her voice. 


*0h, jpray,» don^t I’ said ho; and ?efor?‘^A| 
knew what was happening, he had s^qng him'a^ 
over the top of the wall, dropped 3i^n, 
standing in front of her, and jiyiiPg : 
sorry 1 spoke at all. . I distres.sftd you Avithout 
any need. Tliere Avas no danger from Jacko,^ 
except the danger of giving you a frigh^, if you 
saw him luiexpectedly. And liere have r terrified’ 
you and nearly made you cry. I ’d give all the 
Avorld,’ he sahl desperately, ‘ I had held my 
toimuc.’ 

‘I am not gi>ing to cry, and 1 am not terrified,^ 
she said, her dignity giving way before his mani- 
fe.4 sincerity, and umler the ivlief afforded by hia 
presence. Slie turned toAA’ards the house, quarter 
of a mile distant, and' began walking towards 
it. 

‘You see,’ said he, ‘1 hadn’t tlie least idea 
there Avas any one near Avlieri 1 got up the ladder. 
And, of course, I did not expect to find a lady 
here. Batliurst is neA^i*!’ about the grounds, 
and 1 don’t remember any. other lady at Gar- 
Avood.’ 

‘ 1 came only this morning.’ 

‘ Vou aic not a member of the family V 

‘ No. 1 am not a relative ; but J am going to 
.stay a Avhilo.’ 

‘Good graciou', I’ cried he Avilh in\ohintary 
a.stoni^hment. ‘Going U) stay at Garwood House 
for a Avhile I’ 

‘Yes. Why are you a4onishej.l ?’ she asked, 
widening the distaiuc hetAveen them as they 
walke<l. 

‘Oil, nothing,’ he said in inninentnry confusion, 
and then fonmlered a moment, and then paitly 
rocoveied liimsclf. ‘1 ’m sme I beg your ]mrdon ; 
only, yon knoAV, yon ore so unlike Mr Bathiii«t, 

T thoiiglit you eonhl not he elo'jely leloted. You 
must tliiiiiv me veiy j iide to aisk. 1 assure }ou 
1 did not mean to frighten you, and J didn’t 
mean to be rude ; and it is lioiribly nwkAvard 
about the, crocodile.’ 

She smiled. His eomjiunclion Avas disarming, 
engaging. He almfist required jirotection from 
I liimself, ‘You did not do or sav aii} thing so 
very dreadful. Of course, it is aAAlvAvard to have 
the crocodile wandering about, and a ]»ity you 
lost your— ])et.’ 

‘C)h, 1 lint’s no eonsequenre at all,’ said he. 

‘1 Avish he AA'cre at the bottom of the Bed Sea,’ 

' ‘A crocodile,* said she, Aviih another smile, ‘in 
a fresh -Aval er creature.’ 

The, young man said nothing ; he merely made 
an impatient gesture, as if he Averc dismissing the 
reptile to still nioi*o unsuitable depths. 

‘And as to asking me T were related to Mr 
Batluii'at, there Avas no harm in tliut, for 1 do not 
knoAV him, liave never seen him yet.’ 

‘What!’ he eiied, pulling up suddenly and 
staring at her in consternation. ‘You don’t 
know him ! You liaven't seen him ! Why, 
this is Avorse than nnylhing ! This is the worst 
of all!’ 

The girl looked at him with displeasure and 
suspicion. ‘What is the matter noAv ? — I can see 
tlic house from this. Thank you for your escort 
so far. Will you not come in V »She moved her 
hand in formal invitation, but voice and manner 
conveyed his dismissal. 

‘To the house?* said he in amazement. *Oh 
no, thank you. I am dreadfully afraid you* may | 
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not know much, may not knovt anything about 
Mr Bathurst -1’ 

This waaXwHy going too far. ‘ I must thank 
you for yQii»lki||dne68 and suy good»dny,’ said sin* 
frigidly, bowing7 

‘ Oh, pray don’t speak in that way. I wouldn’t 
offend you for tlie world ; but I fear yon do not 
know much about Mr Bathurst, and may tell him 

about — about me and Jacko’ lie paused, 

unable to go on. ’ 

‘Well?’ she asked mercilessly, and convoying 
grave jeproof for the bare notion making a 
secret of this meeting. j 

‘Oh ! well, indeed, you mustn’t tell anything 
about it to Mr Batliurst, or, I think, to Mrs 
Bathurst either. — You may well look insulted 
and astonished ; but I as.sure you 1 am speaking 
only to prevent a horrid mess. You don’t know 
that Mr llatlmrst has a nickname in the City? — 
No. I fedt you couldn’t have heard. How could 
you? It’s horribly unkind and beastly, bul.—but 
they call liini the Orocodile.’ 

‘ What 1 — And your story of the escaped 
creature V 

‘Oil, Ulif.vc me, that is ijuite true. Indeed, 
indeed, every word 1 have told you is (piile true. 
It was' Mr Jhithurst's nickname made me think 
of buying .Iticko, and Jacko really got out of his 
hasktd just before I saw you first. Mr Bathurst 
does not at all liK*e his uickiiame, and if you 
told him about me, it would be most uuplea.sant. 

I don’t care what you may tell liim about 
me, but. for goodness’ sake, don’t mention the 
crocodile. If you mention I lie crocodile, he may 
think — lie may think — I don’t know what he 
may think, lint yon can see it would he very 
awkward for you to say anything about a 
crocodile at your first meeting.’ 'J'lic young man 
took off his cap. ‘I’ll watch you safe into the 
house from tliis. Jacko niUKt eiirely he at the 
other side, of the wall. T shall write you to say 
1 have recovered him, so that you may not he 
afraid to walk about the grounds — that is, if j-ou 
will tell me to wliom a letter for yon shouUl he 
addressed. You see, I can't write to Mr Bathurst 
or his mother about .lacko ; and I couldn’t bear 
to think my carelessness was the means of keep- 
ing you in endless dread.’ 

‘My name i.s Morton,’ .she said with dignity, 
and tlicn, witli grave politeness and a how : 
‘Cootbday. and thank yon.’ 

‘And my name is (Jeorge Oh ay tor, —Hood- 
day.’ He bent Ids bare head, and tlien j'aising 
it, watched the figure of the girl cims the lawn 
and enter Harwood House. Tlien, forgetting that 
he still held his cap in liis liand, he plodded back 
to the boundary wall with eyes bent *011 the 
ground and in complete forgetfulness of the 
whole reptile creation. 

A year hack Nellie Morton had left school 
and gone to live with her gentle, sympathetic, 
childless, maternal aunt Sophie, wife of Colonel 
Pickering, in DeigJiton, a quiet garri.son town 
of the south. This June morning lier uncle had 
left her at Harwood House, bidding lier final 
adieu. Slie was the only child of the widower, 
Christopher Morton, civil engineer, now residing 
in Brazil. Mr Bathurst was Morion’s business 
man in Loudon. When Colonel Pickering was 
ordered abroatl, Mr Batlinrst’s motlier wrote to 
Brazil, offering the girl a home at Garwood House. 


Mr Morton replied, thanking Mrs Bathurst for 
her kindness to hia motherless daughter, and 
saying he should be home for good in the 
autumn, as he had now made enough for himself 
and his girl. He liad been fur from well, but 
was then much better, almost as well as ever. 

Nellie had never seen Mrs Bathurst until this 
morning, and the interview bad proved anything 
but reassuring to the young girl. Mrs Bathurst 
was short and very stout, about seventy years of 
ago, with dark, peering, inscrutable eyes, and a 
heavy portentous manner and delivery. She was 
not fall or thin or haggard enough for a witch. 
She looked a dark, unwieldy sorcere.*<8. 

When bluff, outspoken Golonel Pickering had 
resigneil Nellie into the hands of her new 
guardian and taken hi.s h'ave, the old woman 
said : ‘Chihl, I cannot get about ea.sily. As S'jon 
as you have seen your room and taken off your 
things, come hack here. I wish to t^k to you.’ 
The tone was not one of request or command : 
but of a person accustomed to speak and find 
the word.s carried into acts as inevitably and 
automatically ns one’.s limbs obey one’s will. 

Nellie returned from her room subdued and 
awed by the gloom of tliis va.st silent honso, 
dark throughout, despite the white sunlight of 
June morning shining abroad on wood and river 
and field. 

‘Takti a chair, Ellen,’ said Mrs Bathurst as 
though Miss ‘M»orton was the new hoirsemaid, 
for some unwelcome reason privileged to be 
seated in tlie piesenco of the mistre.ss. ‘Yoif 
will lind tlii.s place dull. There are the grounds 
to walk ill, and books in the lihiary, I am 
ju-actically an invalid, although I suii'er from no 
ailment or pain. I never rro.ss tlie threshold 
of lliis house. A young lady cannot walk* on 
country roads abme ; you will he obliged to 
make the most of the grounds, for we keep no 
horses. \Ve eiitcj'taiu no rompany. We . break- 
fast at half-]>ast seven, lunch at two. and dine 
at half-past si.v. My sou is the soul T>f punctu- 
edfty. He never varies a minute— never half a 
minute. Ho, explore the grounds between this 
and luncheon ; a bell will ring a quarter of an 
hour before it i.s ready,’ 

Nellie felt far frimi comfortable as she entered 
the di-eary, hollow, resounding house after her 
interview with Heorge Chayloi*. That great 
desolate liouse had oppre.s.se(l lier like a por- 
teutouH cloud. The meeting wUli Mrs Bathurst 
liad tilled her with tremulous misgivings and 
vague chilling fears, never even stispected before 
ill her clear, bright, open, happy life. For the 
first t.ime she now had a secret — she was to 
say nothing about that incident at the boundary 
wall. It was a poor, paltry, mean, unbnncf-# 
some secret, connected with the trivial circum- 
stance of her meeting with that young man, 
and learning the. lowering i|ict that her lather’s, 
bn8ine8.s man, whom she liad never seen and 
under whose roof she now* lived, was known 
by ail uncomplimentary and damaging jaick- " 
name. 

She would have repelled with scorn idea 
that there was anything romantic or even in- 
teresting in her enrouii£i' with young’ Obaytor. 
Such a thought could not have occurred to her, 
ami no one was by to auggest it. She had been 
startled by hearing his voice from the wall. She 
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liad been alarmed at the notion that a hideous 
reptile might be within reach of her ; and she 
had been disgusted at learning that Mr Bathurst, 
whom her father and aunt and uncle always 
spoke of with respect as the custodian and wise 
investor of her futner’a fortune, should be treated 
with such want of feeling and courtesy as to be 
named after the most loatlisoine of reptiles. 

Ml'S Bathurst and Garwootl House had filled 
her with inexpressible fears. She deplored but 
could not help this. No doubt in time she 
should overcome these unpleasant feelings. One 
thing she could do, and that one thing she 
would do, namely, to yield Mrs Bathurst constant 
and dutiful resjiect. 

She remained in her room until the bell 
rang for luncheon. With what alarming shrill- 
nesQ the sound tore through the W(‘ird (juiet 
of that lonely house ! Slie wondered, did that 
clangorous# bell peal through the corridors when 
,^he old woman was alone? or bad it been sft 
going to honour or terrify the guest? It made 
her shudder tp think of rousiii" all the far- 
off sleeping echoes of this somore house for 
two lonely women. 

Luncheon was served in the large dining- 
room, on the left of the front entrance hull. 
Hero, notwithstanding the brightne.s.s and warmth 
of the day, all was dim and damp. The heavy j 
dark oak furniture, upholstered in do«'p ])urple 
leather, was moist and chilly* to the touch. 
The air of the room was moist, not with the 
tiweet nioi.sturc of leafy June, but with faint 
monhly oxhalaiions from the bnm|ueta of buried 
generations. The dark wainscoted walls seemed 
to* stand hack in .sullen disUiice from the 
shrunken dining-la) >le. Tlie room looked out 
upon tlie front lawn, and the cloth wn.s laid 
at the end fartliest from the curtained window's. 
Bright as the summer day Avas, it seemed as 
though lamps would be indisncnsable-- they 
would have been regarded wn’th pleasure by any 
one not mftrbidly enamoured of gloom. 

Mrs Bathurst was standing at the biick of 
the room when Nellie entered. ‘11a!’ she said, 
moving across the floor with dilhculty ami 
apparent pain and great slowncs-s, because of 
her unwieldy bulk. ‘Voii arc pun«‘tual, child. 
That is right ; we are very punctual in this 
house.’ 

The meal was served, ami tlie two Avomcn sat 
down. The parlour maid who attended tlie 
table was middle-aged, stolid, sUipid-looking. 
For a long time no word was spoken. Nellie 
felt glad of this. She did not desire conver- 
sation. The desolate genius of this hou.se had 
begun to work, and w'as filling with shadow’y 
» terrors this girl, who up to that time had lived 
her life unafraid. 

Mrs Bathurst ate little, and Nellie had no 
appetite at all. Mrs Bathurst made no pre- 
tence of entertaining her vi.sitor. She spoke 
siioh words as were necessary in tlie progre.ss of 
the meal, and now and then bent her inscru- 
table "eyes on her gue.st. She did not look at 
the giiws though sue wished to see her. Those 
sorceress ^ eyes never betrayed any thought or 
emotion. ’ They were #the outward organs of a 
spirit always occupied on itself within. They 
]^red at the girl, but did .not stare at her. They 
dtdnot make Nellie uncomfortable about herself, 


ns do eyes which*8tare ; but they set her wonder- ' 
ing in chilled awe what could this strange old 
woman be contemplating that *inade her look 
so weird. c 

No pleasant or cheerful thotfglite were at the 
disposal of the girl. Her life up to that day 
had been one of peaceful linppinees at school, 
and of delicious awakening amici sympathetic sur- 
roun<lings at Deighton, in the society of her 
[ soft-mannered, affectionate aunt, and the hearty, 
outspoken, chivalrous, kind-hearted Colomd. The 
twelve moidhs spent with lier aunt had been 
a time of complete happiness. No one moment 
had been nuiiTed by un pleasantness of any kind. 
She loved her gracious and aifectionute aunt 
as she might her mother, if that mother bad 
been spared ; and her courteous, honest uncle 
.as though he were the father far awny in Brazil, 
who was no more to her than tlie bfuieficent 
figure of a <lream. 

This strange gloomy house and this strange 
mysterioii.s wonuin had struck into Nellie’s young 
lieart the first chill she had ever experiencetl. 
She already had the feeling of being in a prison, 
and she found the air of the house thickening 
in her throat and siifibcatiug her. She was alone 
now, in such a solitude as she had never con- 
ceive<l before. She was not to see the Pickerings 
again ; she had stayed with them until the very 
bust moment. If she were to obey her impulse, 
she would there and then flee from tliut house ; 
but .‘ilio was more helpless than a child. She 
had never yet acted ior herself in any affair 
of conscmumce. AVith the disposition to fly, 
she felt tiight was .as impossible as though she 
were fettered with irons a tliousuml pounds in 
weight. 

TJie girl was not of a nervous or fanciful 
nature. She was blithesome and light of heart. 
She had never known the luxury of a grievance. 
Her disposition was to look at the cheerful side 
of things. She had never been ill since the ail- 
ments of childhood. She could not believe her 
present condition of depression and npprehen- 
sivcncss was the result of spending a few hours 
in thi.s gloomy house with thi.s silent and self- 
absorbed old woman. The girl was beginning 
! to tliink her health must be failing her. 

I At the end of Inncbeon the old woman pushed 
away her plate, and keeping her unfathomable 
j eyes on Nellie, said, with startling unexpected- 
ness : ‘ AVliut change has come over you since 
morning? You are not the same. Did you 
not find the grounds interesting? Have you 
lighted on no books to your liking in the 
library ?’ 

The ‘girl could not have been more astonished 
if one of the grim carved heads in the black 
oak cliiinney-piece had addressed her. She had 
been thinking that if she came into the room 
and sat down at the table with her hat on, 
Mrs Bathurst would not notice anvthing unusual 
in her appearance ; and that if she had fainted 
or fallen off her chair, Mrs Bathurst would have 
contented herself with summoning a servant anul 
giving orders that Mies Moi ton should be carried 
to her room and attended to. And here was 
her hostess showing herself, on this very short 
acquaintance, able to detect a slight alteration 
in manner or appearance. 

,‘I think the grounds are beautiful,’ said Nellie, 
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: when she had recovei’ed from jier astonibhiueut 
sufficiently to be able to speak. 

‘And you Imje not been to the library yet ?* 

‘ No ; I reserved that pleasure for after 
luneheon.’ * 

‘Ah! I hope you may find the library a 
pleasure. I don’t think you took any benefit 
from the grounds to-day. I hope none of those 
audacious boating-parties landed and disturbed 
your walk?’ 

‘No; 1 did not see any boating-narty.’ Tliis 
answer was given with extreme reluctance. It 
was of course truthful, but it was n*)t the whole 
truth. 

‘You are keeping something back from me,’ 
said the old woman j ‘ but you need not tell me. 
I am not interested. 1 do not ask you what. If 
I wanted to know, you would tell me, but I do 
not want to know.’ 


A UNIQUE llEPUBLIC. 

Not many persons are aware — or, at least, re- 
member wliut they may have learned incidentally 
at some lime or other — that hetweeu the two 
kingdoms of France and Spain there lies a Jlepiib- 
lican community, which has been to some extent 
associated with the history of both nations, but 
has been unaffected by the political vicissitudes of 
cither. Among the mountains which separate these 
two great nations there is a valley which reaches 
to the French frontier on the one side, and to 
the borders of CJataloiiia on the other. This is the 
Valley of Andorra, in W'hich, for eleven centuries, 
has dwelt undisturbed probably the mosta’eimirk- 
ahle community in the world. In this Pyrenean 
valley has rested in practical oblivion, in undis- 
turbed repose, and in a state of independence 
secured in a iiui«pie nuinner, a Kcpublic, which, 
through centuries of feudal conrpiest and disorder, 
of dynastic change and national revolution, of 
social upheaval and ])oliticul reformation, of 
religious change ami intellectual development, 
has preserved its own manners, its own ideas, 
its own laws, its own language, its own civil 
and p<diticttl organisations, and its own religions 
opinions and practices, absolutely without altera- 
tion or admixture. As it was in tlie days of 
Charlemagne, so, one may say, is Andorra to-day. 
Surely this is a sufficiently startling anachroiiisiu 
at the close of the uiueteeuth century to merit 
a little attention and study. 

The geographical position of Andorra has been 
its salvation. Away up among the Pyrenees— 
not, perhaps, among the very highest and steepest 
BUinniits, such as the Cauigou or the Mont- Perdu, 
but among tlie more closely- packed masses where 
the valleys are narrower and the pjisses more 
dangerous— it is situated in a region which is 
impassable during some parts of the year. It 
is far away from the regular routes of' commu- 
nication between PTance and Spain, and outside 
the lines which invading armies going in either 
direction must follow. The people, simple in 
character ai^l rustic in occupation, have never 
had any foreign sympathies, and have kept them- 
selves in a marvellous degree free fi'om foreign 
influence. They are poor, and their lands are 


mostly pastoral, so there has been nothing to 
tempt either the ambition or the avarice of their 
neiguboips. By a strange combination of circum- 
stances, indeed, the Kepublic of Andorra, which 
is also a feudal State, is able to present to modern 
society an organism which has neitliur progressed 
nor retrogruiled for a thousand years, and which 
links us with a long-past ante-feudal society. 

To Charleauigne the Andorrans are fond of 
attributing their independence. The long lines 
of F'reiich and fc>panish kings are to them but 
as idle tales, ana it is doubtful if any out- 
side political entity has impressed itself on the 
Andorran mind save only that of the Great 
Napoleon. The news of his battles alone seem 
to have penetrated to Andorra, and to have made 
an impression on the Andorrans, not so much 
because of the dynastic and national interests 
involved, as because Napoleon restored the Oou- 
vention which had been renounced by the French 
K(‘])uhlic. This Convention was part of the 
ancient constitution of Andorra ; and Najiioleoiv 
restored it because he regai-ded Andomi as too 
curious an organism to be eflaced witliout reason. 

Andorra is not only itself u wild and roadless 
country, but it is surrounded on all sitles by wild 
and roadless country. There is not a single high- 
way leading into it on either side, and the mule- 
paths through mountain-passes are closed for long 
}x)rtioiis of the year. 

To reach it frenn France, one starts from the 
quaint old towft of Viedessos, in the department 
of the Ariege, itself some two thousand feet above 
the sea. The path is rough, rocky, and crooked 
to about a heiglit of eiglit 'tlioiisand feet to the 
Port dll Bat, from M’hich the descent is equally 
rough and more precipitous, througlf a ^yila aha 
desolate region, to Serrat, the frontier village of 
Andorra. This is a whole day’s journey on horse- 
back, or muleback, and the traveller mu'y think 
himself fortunate who reaches the Andorran 
village before nightfall, otherwise he may make 
acquaiutunce with cither brigands or ^\^olves. 

SeiTut is picturesque enough as to situation, 
but is a wretched luirnlet, shut in by the moun- 
tains, without any inn - there is only one inn 
in Andorra, and that is in the capital — without 
even a spare he<l or decent food. Tliere are about 
a dozen houses built of rough stone, without 
mortar and without windows, and a small rude 
church. 

A journey of four hours will bring the traveller 
to Andorra town — Andorra-la- Vella — the capital 
of the country, where is a plain but decent 
hostelry. This is a place of about seven hundred 
inhabitants, and here it may be noted that the 
entire population of the whole State — which is 
some twenty-eight miles long by twenty miles 
broad at its longest and broadest— does not exceed* 
six thousand. 

Andorra-la- Vella contains the Parliament House 
of the Republic, a building almost nS old, and 
certainly as quaint, a i its Institutions. Here the 
Council-General hold their sittings, and here are' 
kept the State records, in an ai'inoury with six 
locks, one for each commune, a represeu^tive of 
which carries the key, so that the precicais docu- 
ments can only be reached in the presence of 
re^eseutatives of all the (kimmunes. 

This Council-General is the governing body, 
and is composed of ttpenty-four members'— four 
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representatives from each of the six provinces, 
or communes, into which the country is Qivided. 
These representatives are chosen from among 
the men of most substance in each commune, 
and are elected by the heads of families — namely, 
the householders. Two ‘Consuls' are elected 
every year ; in the second year they become 
‘Councillors;' in the third year, ‘ Gaps-Qrossoa,' 
an honoi’ary office without a seat in the Council ; 
and in the fourth year they are eligible for 
re-election as ‘Consuls.' Thus the Parliament 
never dies, and is nev'er dissolved, and there is no 
such thing as a general election. 

The elected members of the C-ouiicil-General 
elect the President and Vice-President not from 
their own numbers, hut from outside. These are 
termed First and Second Syndics, who are n<jt 
paid, and who may be turned out of .office at any 
time by a vote of tlie Council. A Secretary is 
also elected by vote, and he is the only paid 
official. 

It is sufficiently remarkable to find this system 
of repreaentntiv’e government and democratic 
institutions e.xisling in an aristocratic and feudal 
State for over a thousand years ; for tlie system 
to-day is as it was continued by the charter of 
Louis the Pious ; but it is still more remark- 
able to find in Andorra a perfect system of Home 
Rule of e(j[iial xantiquity. 

Each of these six comm lines has also a Parlia- 
ment of its own -a Communal Council, who.se 
functions are to attend to ]mrely local athiirs. 
.They have to manage the communal lands, look 
after the roads and bridges, preserve order, and 
give a general superintendence to the indu.stries 
of their districts. Five of these communes, again, 
are divided* into Quarters, or Cuarts, eadi with 
its • own Council, (dected by tin; lumseholders, 
with similar functions in a more limited area. 
These Provincial and Quarter (/ouncils have no 
power to levy taxes. Tlicir revenue is derived 
irom the rents of laiimminal lands and wood.s, 
out of whkdi they defray expenses and contribute 
a certain annual amount to the Couucil-Ceneral 
for the expense.s of the State. 

The State expenses are practically limited to 
the tributes paid to Spain and France and the 
insignificant expenses of the Cciiitral Parliament. 
A government official in each diatri<-.t makes out 
annually a list of the men who have any property, 
and of the crops and herds upon the farms ; and 
upon the basis of this return the only tax known 
in Andorra is assessed. Whatever other ]>ublic 
revenue there is, is derived from the rents of 
the public lands and from forest riglits to cut 
wood. 

The Syndics of the ('ouncil-Geiieral are desig- 
nated ‘ Illustrious,’ and the First Syndic holds the 
executive power. There are no written laws to 
guide him ; there is no foreign policy to trouble 
Kim ; the;.’e is no public debt to tax his ingenuity 
«8 a financier ; there is no annual Budget requir- 
ing dexterity in the manipulation of figures and 
in the anticipation of debits and credits ; and there 
are no Acts of Parliament to be f rained or opposed. 
He ha^imply to preside over the assembly to sec 
its deliberations and decisions are conducted 
in accordance with precedents and time-honoured 
jrules. When any question arises as to custom 
w precedent, it is decided by the Illustrious 
fi^dic , after conference with the Caps-Qrossos (or 


experienced Councilloi's), whose duties are to see 
I that no infringement of ancient right or breach 
of traditional custom shall occur. « 

While the Andorrans have thus an absolute 
democratic government, the administration of 
justice partakes of the old feudal association. 
The judicial power is exercised by two magis- 
trates called Veguers, who are appointed by the 
Co-Princes— that is to say, France names one and 
l^pain another. These are not only Magistrates, 
but, os representing the CM- Princes, have the chief 
command of the Andorran army or militia, 
although fof- the purpose of preserving internal 
law and order only. 

Minor cases, and the first processes in civil 
cases, are dealt with by Bailiffs appointed by the 
N'eguers, but all .serious cases go before the Veguers, 
or Tribunal de Corts. There is a third officer of 
justice, a civil judge of appeals, who is appointed 
for life, and is nominated alternately by tlie 
Bishop of Ui'gel and the French government. 
He presides at the supreme tribunal to which 
appeals are carried. Jn extreme cases tliere is 
right of a])peal, as a last extremity, to the Co- 
Prince by whom the sitting judge of ajiiieals was 
appointed ; but this is seldom resorted to. 

The .salaries of the Judges and all tlie co.'^t.'i of 
the courts are ])aid by the litigants ; and when 
the fees are insuflicient the bal.ance is made up out 
of the State fiind.s. 

Mention has been made of the army. This is 
composed of all the able-bodied heads of families, 
and nominally amounts to six hundred men. 
Each soldier must provide his own gun ; and every 
hmiseholder is bound to keep on hand always a 
certain amount of amiminitioii fur use when 
required. This militia is liable to be called to 
urius ut any lime ; but as a matter of fact, the 
liability has seldfuu been enforced to its full 
c.\teiit. They are not jtaid, and have neither 
uniform, accoutrements, ilag.s nor ba;ids. 

Such, then, are the institutions of this remark- 
able State and primitive people, who pre.sent to 
us a type of cliaracter and cu.stoin ahsolutcly 
without change for ten centurie.s. There is 
surely no other community in the woi-ld where 
oru5 can find the same habits and usages as obtained 
iu the time of the iinmortid Charlemagne. 

AlnuKst ]»erfe.ct us a political organism, Andorra, 
however, has been stagnant as a society. The 
people live in the same simple, primitive manner 
as their forefather.s — cultivating the ground and 
atUuiding to their fiocks and herds, but wholly 
indifferent to education or the advancement of 
civili.sation. They are pious, after the manner of 
medieval religioni.sts, and it is Udieved that no 
Andorran has ever embraced the Protestant faith. 
They have had neither backslidings nor ‘ revivals,’ 
and are alike strangers to agnosticism and fana- 
ticism. 

The country is remarkably picturesque — a series 
of fertile valleys surrounded by wild and savage 
mountains. Tlii-oiigh the chief valley flows the 
river Yalira into Spain, and along the banks of this 
river are situated the principal villages. Six of 
tliese only are of any size, even as villages, and 
they are the chief towns of the several communes. 
There are a score or so of small ballets, iri’egu- 
larly built, without any attempt at street-making, 
and with no appliances for lighting. The houses 
—with some very few exceptions iSlonging to the 
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wealthier citizeiis—are small a^d poor, of baru- 
l,ike and comfortless appeariince. Tliev ai'e built 
bf rou^U stou^ without mortar, as there is no 
chalk in the country, and many of them are 
without glafi(9 windows. The ground floor is used 
for storage and for the liousing of the live-stock, 
and the living-rooms are above. 

There are some Biuali lakes, which are well 
fished by the people; and there is game in the 
mountains, even game of the larger and more 
dangerous kinds, such as bears and wild-boars, 
not to mention wolves and eagles. The Andor- 
rans are all sportsmen after a fasbiCn, and some 
few of them are smugglers, but the most of them 
are engaged in agriculture or in timber-felling. 

Peihaps the most important industry is the 
breeding and rearing of mules for the Spanish 
markets ; and next to that, the felling of timber 
both for domestic use and for sale in Spain, to 
which it is floated down the A^ulira. This timber 
is felled in tlie mountain forests which belong to 
the State or coiumiine, and t)ne of the principal 
sources of revenue is in the licenses, or rents, for 
tree-cutting. 

The arable farms are small in cxteiil, and pro- 
duce fair crops of wlieat, rye, niai/,e, haricot 
beans, potatoes, {ind veg<itubles. Tobacco is grown 
to a considerable extent, hut is not very skilfully 
manufactured. Must of it is ex pulled to Spain, 
as is also tlie surplus fruit, such as walnuts, elie.st- 
iiuts, apples, and jtears. 

The few imports re(iuired by the Andorrans 
come for the must part from Prama!, one of the 
rights of tlio eommunity being to draw from the 
department of tlie Ariege all the inereliaiidi.se it 
re((iiires without payment of Customs ilues. 

As a iiialLer of fad, Andorra rc*([nires a great 
many things, but she has so little to offer in 
exchange that her foreign triule is practically 'nH. 
She has no Customs tariff lierself, and the profits 
of the Andon’aii smugglers are made in running 
the gantlet of the Spanish doaanit'rs. She has, 
however, cou.siderahle mineral deposits, wliieh 
might he develojicd if she liail the iiieaus and the 
energy to make canals and constnid niachineiy ; 
and there are also numerous tlieriual and mineral 
springs which may, in some more or less distant 
future, he transformed into lieaUli-re.soils. At 
present they are quite neglected, like most of the 
natural riidies of the country, J’erhaps in time 
the industrial awakening of Spain may extend to 
this Republic of the mountains, hut even Spain 
is yet far behind the rest of Europe in iiiuiiy 
things. 

Meanwhile, however, Andorra remains at once 
an example and a woi-niiig —adininihle in its 
political inetitiitious, in the law-abiding and 
industrious character of it.s people, in its freedom 


from crime and strife ; deplorable in its stagna- 
tion and backwardness. It is a land without a 
literature, and almost without education. There 
are a few elementary schools of a hum hie type, 
and all the people are hound by law to know 
Catalan, of which the Andorran language is a 
variant. But they do not read, and there is not 
a library in the whole Republic. There is not 
even a newspaper ; and only a few of the 
Wealthier inhahittmts think of suhscrihing to 
French or Spanish newspapers. They are not a 
very musical people, and there is not a piano in 
the whole country. They ore not given to out- 


door ixicreations, like their neighboiirs of France I 
and Spain, and public entertuiiiments ai*e un- 
known. They <lo not care for flowers or pictures, 
and would as soon think of flying as of cultivat- 
ing roses to look at. An Andorran artist has not 
yet been evolve<l, nor, aj)])aivntly, -an Andorran 
mechanician. It is a curious fact that, beyond a 
few suw-niills and a small weaving-mill, there is 
no machinery of any kind in the State. Steam is 
an unapplied force, and electricity a thing a.^ yet 
undreamed of. Needless to say tliere is neither 
railway nor telegraph ; there is not even a 
wheeled veliicle of any kind, for there is not a 
road on wliich one could be moved. There is 
not even an Andorran currency, for the people 
use the coins of France and Spain, as also tlie 
postage staiyps, with equal iiidifierence. 

A gentloniau who has lived much among them j 
tells us that the Andorrans, althongli not w^iat 
we call educated, are a religious, well-conducted, 
peace-loving, and temperate jieople, sensible and 
I rlear-headed ii]) to the point of their own require-^ 
i immts, reserved and taciturn, hut wholly trust- 
I wortliy. They are contented with their lot, and 
! proud of their independence ; and yet, perhaps, 

1 tliat independence has been tlieir misfortune. It 
j leaves them in the iiiiilh century, although of the 
i nineteenth. 


THE WEDDING RING. 

Wediuno rings have been woiai in all ages ; but 
no iiifoi’inatioii respecting their origin can h^ 
di.scovci‘ed. It i.s known they wi-re used by tlie 
ancient Greeks and Romans ; hut tlieir use Nvua 
then at the ceremony of betrothal, and not 
marriage. Pope Nicholas, writing of the nwitli 
century, says that the Clivistians first pyesuiited 
the woman with espousal gifts, including a ring, 
which was placed cm her finger ; the dowry was 
tlien agreed on ; and afterwards came the nuptial 
service. These riiig.s of the Romans ivere made 
of various metals, as iron, hrne.s, copper, and 
gold ; and while lietrutliul and marriage were 
distinct, tlie rings were ornamented ; but when 
formal hetrotlial heefiiiK* obsolete, the marriage 
ring took a plain sluipe, as at present. 

Tlie ancients wore tlie betrothal I'ing, as now, 
on the next least finger of the left hand. Many 
reasons are assigned for this, as the erroneous 
idea that a vein or iier\ e went direct to the heart, 
and therefore the outward sign of matrimony 
should he placed in connection with the seat of 
life : the left hand is a sign of inferiority or 
subjection : the lel't baud is less employed than 
the right, and the finger next least the best pro- 
tected. Atone time, it was the custom to place- 
the wedding ring on the right hand of the bride. 
The Auglo-.Saxoii bridegroom at the betrothal 
gave a urd or pledge, and a ring was placed on 
tlie maiden’s right liand, where it remained till 
marriage, and was Ih >n transferred to the left. 

During the times of George I. and 11. the 
wedding ring, though placed upon the usual 
finger at the time of marriage, was ao^titnes 
worn on the thumb, in which position it is often 
seen on the portraits of the titled ladies -in those 
days. It is now absoluttly necessary to use a 
ring at the English marriage service. The 
placing of the ring on Ihc hook is a remnant of 
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tbe anoiout custom of blessing the ring by ^rink- 
ling holy water in the form of a cross. This is 
still (lone by the Roman Catholic priest. The 
Puritans attemnted the abolition of the ring. 
The Quakers uon’t use a ring at the service 
because of its heathenish origin ; but many wear 
them afterwards. The Swi.s8 Protestants do not 
use a ring either at the service or afterwards. 

Rings nave not necessarily been made of gold, 
iu order to be used in the English service. They 
may be of any metal or size. At Worceskr, some 
years ago, a registrar was threatened with ))ro- 
[ ceedings for not compelling the use of a gold 
ring. At Colchester, at the beginning of this 
century, the church key took the place of the 
ring ; and this lias been the case elsewhere. A 
story is told of a couple going to church and 
re(|ue.4tiiig the use of tlie churcli key. ‘ The clerk, 
notf thinking it lawful, fetched a curtain ring, 
which was used at the ceremony. The Duke of 
Hamilton was married at Mayiair with a bed* 
oiirtttin ring. Notes and Qw'ries of October 18(i0 
relates the cutting of a leather ring from the | 
gloves of the bridegroom and the use of it at the j 
service. An Indian clergyman stopped a wedding i 
because, the ring contained a diamond ; and in | 
Ireland all rings except plain gold ones are | 
rigidly forbidden. i 

One of the earliest forms of rings was the 
geinel or gimmal ring. It was a twin or double 
ring, composed of two or more interlaced link.s, 
which turned upon a hinge oi jiivot. These 
links could be shut up into one solid ring. Each 
hoop had one convex, and the other flat side ; 
W’hen the two flat aides were in contact, the 
links formed one ring. Mottoes and devices were 
often engraved on the inner or flat side. At the 
time of betrothal, it was customary for tlie man 
to put his finger through one hoop, and the 
woman’ tlirongh the otlier. They were thus 
sviubolically yoked together. The links wore 
then broken, and the two kept a link until the 
marriage. ^ Some gimmal rings with three links 
were made for the purpose of a witness keeping 
the middle one. Thei-e is a gimmal containing 
nine links still in existence. A gold one given 
by Edward Seymour to Lady Katharine Grey 
had five links and a poesy of his own com- 
position. 

The Exeter Garlamij written in 1750, contains : 

A ring of pure gold she from her finger took. 

And just in tlie middle the same then sfio broke ; 
Quoth she : ‘ As a token of love, you this take ,* 

And this is a pledge I will keep for your sake.' 

'Wedding rings, also, were not always worn 
plain, the common emblem being clasped hands 
or hearts. Two silver-gilt rings were used for 
^ the marriage of Martin Luther and Catherine 
von Borga. Luther’s ring is still in Saxony, 
and bears tbe following : ‘ D. Martino Luthero, 
Catherine v. Borga, 13 Junii 1526.’ The other 
is in Paris, and has a figure of Christ upon the 
cross, and the Latin inscription as above. On 
the ring given by Henry VIII. to Anne of 
Clevei^as inscribed, * God send me well to kepc,’ 
in allmion to the fate of Anne Boleyn. Lady 
'Cathcart, on her fourth marriage in 1713, had 
the following: *If 1 ‘.lurvive, I will have five.’ 
Br John Thomas, Bishop of Lincoln, 1753, had a 
inscription. 


Many superstitions attach to the wedding 
ring, probably arising from the Roman Catholic 
custiim of its receiving the blessing of the priest 
before putting it on. In IrelancT, the ruubing 
of the riim on a W(»rt or sore was sure to cure it ; 
also, the belief still remains that by pricking 
a wart with a goose berry -bush thorn through 
a w'edding ring it will gradually disappear. In 
Somersetshire tliey say that a sty on the eyelid 
may be removed by the rubbing of tbe ring. 
The Homans believed a peculiar virtue lay in the 
ring finger, and they stirred their medicines with 
it. Anotliei'i superstition is that if a wife lose 
her ring, she will also lose her husband’s love ; 
and if she breaks it, the husband will shortly die. 
Many married women would not remove their 
rings, for fear of the death of their partners. An 
old saying is, ‘ As your wedding ring wears, your 
cai’CvS will wear away.’ 

THE WORLD AND THE POET. 

A BiKi) sang out in the meadows, 

And took of the rii)ening grain ; 

But the people grudged their barley, 

And tlje golden-throat was slain. 

A f)Oet brake into rausio, 

Striking tbe silvern chords ; 

But the people whispered together, 

As they gazed on their glittering hoards : 

‘ Where is tbe substance of music ? 

Wbat is the value of song ? 

A breath and a wail and an echo 
Out of the heart of the throng ; 

* A breath that u-ouhl stir our patience, 

The wail of a sometime wrong, 

The echo of deeds lieroic, 

A-throl) with the passion of song. 

‘ We were sent for the sowing and reaping, 

The Ial)ouring early and late ; 

Wo are striving, and jostling, and crowding 
At Fortune’s narrowing gate. 

‘We dare not linger to listen, 

We dare not hearken the song, 

Lest wo turn our thoughts from the winning, 

And are pushed aside by the strong,’ 

So the people wbispered together 
Over their piles of gold, 

And looked tukance at the singer, 

Bare- throated, a-h ungored, and cold. 

He took up the lyre and brake it, 

Bi’ake it across bis knee, 

And des])air sat chill on his shoulder 
As he lalioured out on the lea. 

But tlie people laughed in the market, 

Applauding the wiser choice — 

And a world was stayed in its progress 
For lack of that silent voice. 

0. A. Dawboit. 
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ANN [JITANT.S. 

A CEiiTAiN rich man once Llechirecl tluit, with all 
his wealth, he believed he was neither ao happy 
nor free from anxiety as were some of his old 
aervanta on whom lie had been pleased to bestow 
pensions as rewards for tlmir faithfulness. Wen' 
he to begin life over again, his aim would be 
to attain what, in his view, was the suminmn 
hunum of human life — a restful and independent 
old age, enjoying the coiiaciouanesa of a useful 
and meritorious career. A great deal can be said 
ill favour of such a cheerful philosophy of life. 
To have but few and simple wants, and to be 
assured that these wants are ever to be supplied, 
either as the reward of ])ersonal meritorious 
services, or the result of individual prudence and 
thrift practised for many years, is a condition 
of life which kings have been known to envy. 
And yet it is a condition of life not so diflicult to 
attain as many persons suppose. The ranks of 
those in enjoyment thereof arc being increased 
in number every year. Not to speak of those 
who are in receipt of private annuities conferred 
for various reasons, there are at llie present time 
in the United Kingdom no fewer than 29,832 
individuals wlio have Government annuities 
amounting in the aggregate to over £540,000, 
payable half-yearly cither through Post olUco or 
Trustee Savings-banks. It is believed that ninety 
per cent, of these annnitants belong exclusively 
to the industrial and humbler classes of society, 
who have been enabled to accpiire tlieir assured 
incomes (averaging nearly twenty pounds a piece) 
because of their habits of thrift and providence 
long and patiently practised. Taking the avei-age 
age of those referred to above at sixty years, and 
allowing for the slightly increased cost of purchase 
in the case of female annuitants, the actual amount 
of money that has been ‘ sunk ’ in the hands of 
the Treasury Commissioners or Postmaster- general 
in order to yield the foregoing yearly return is 
something over seven millions sterling ! 

But of coarse there are, in addition to those 
who enjoy Savings-bank or Government annuities. 


as they are pojmlarly called, many thousands ef 
persons wlio take advantage of the annuity system 
muv ill operation at. most of the life-assurance com- 
panies. A large number of these annuitants are 
likewise to be classified as ‘industrial,’ or belong- 
ing to the luimbler ranks of life : many of them, 
also, have acipiired tlieir yearly eompetencies 
as the result of a prudential career. Besides 
tliese, however, there is another and a wealthier 
class of annuJlants who are nioi'e familiar \vitli 
the precincts of Threadneedle Street tluiii witli 
the headquarters of tlie Postmaster-gisnerul, and 
who, instead of taking some twopenny ’bus to 
proceed cityward on quarter-days, lian afford the 
luxury of a cab or brougbum, or can even employ 
the attorney himself to ‘ca’ for the annuity.’ It 
is more with the former than with the latter class 
of annuitants that the present paper has to do— 
with those, rather, who have happily graduated 
from humble but honourable conditioiis of labour 
and service to that .state of comparative independ- 
ence and happiness which the possession of an 
annuity is 8iippo.sed to confer. 

How, when, and by whom was the system 
originated of buying and selling annuities, as 
commonly known at the present day, is not quite 
certain. The system, however, i.s comparatively 
modern. Some authorities incline to the opinion 
that the credit of the conception of the annuity 
principle belongs to the famous Italian, Lorenzo 
Tonti, who ‘flourished’ at Naples about two 
and a half centuries ago. The chief feature of 
the Tonline annuity method was, unfortunately, 
the speculative element which predominated, al! 
element which to this day permeates — in the 
lottery system, for example— much of the business 
methodb of the country where, it is stated, it 
had its origin. According to a late writer on 
the subject : ‘ The principle of Lorenzo Tonti’s 
annuity plan was as follows : a certain number 
of persons clubbed together a specified^ sum of 
money— without reference to age or sex— and at 
the expiration of each j^ur the interest of this 
fund was divided amongst the subscribers who 
were living ; and so bn from year to year, until 
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the last sui’vivor received the whole qf the so the scientists afSrrii— they help very materially 
interest. This novel scheme liad all the appear- to koe]3 the sometimes over-weighted scales of 
ance of a profitable investment, until an inquiry population in respectable adjustment! As the 
was instituted to ascertain wdiat became of the savings-banks became in the course^ of time a 
principal sum subscribed after the death of the useful thrift agency, and a right successful one 
lost annuitant, the interest fund only having witlial, the Government of the day wisely made 
been awarded to the subscribers. This inquiry provision for a means of .disposing, to the best 
proved fatal to the plan, for it was found that mlvantage, of the deposits accumulated by those 
the principal sum was appropriated by tlie depositors wlio liad aildetl nest-egg to nest-egg 
founders of the scheme to their own uses. A and had no market for the same. In a few years 
modification of the sclieme was then attempted, after their establishment, many such accumulations 
A number of years was fixed for the continuation lay in bank, a large number of the owiiens being 
of the Tontine, and the entire amount originally well-to-do servants now getting on in years, plod- 
subscribed was to be received by the member who ding tradesmen and mechanics wdiom no extra- 
last survived. This plan did not meet with vagance could tempt to reduce their balances, 
general approbation. It possessed great inequali- teachers and governesses, and such-like slender- 
ties, as. many dieil Avithout receiving any advan- salaried folks escaped from the matrimonial net, 

* tage„ wliatever for their subscriptions; while and therefore at liberty to invest their well-earned 
others, longer lived, received, in many cases, and carefully-saved money os they were disposed, 
nearly tliree hundred times the amount advanced.’ From these classes cliiclly were the annuitants of 
In 1689, the last survivor of a Tontine in France, .a fifty or sixty years ago recruited. Nor has the 
widow, prior to her death at the age of ninety-six, lapse of half a century im\de any considerable 
enjoyed an income of 73,500 livres (.£3062, 10s.) change in tliat particular regard. For the bulk 
for her original subscription of three huiidre<l of Government annuitants arc draAvn from the 
livres, or £‘12, 10a. Surely the type of annuitant same classes still, and probably will be so to the 
that Outrum has so graphically delineated ! en<l of the chanter. A year or two ago, when 

Other authorities, liowever, insist that our Canon Blackley s scheme of ‘ National Provident 
modern annuity system, including the method Insurance’ was befure tlio House of C!ommons, 
of fixing the rate of annuity according to the an interesting table was snbniittcd, showing the 
probability of life, judged of from sound scientific following analysis of occupations of a hundred 
‘experience’ calcuiations, owes it§ origin to l)c jn'oposens for deferred annuities, from Avhich it 
Witt, the famous Dutchman. At the reqtiest of .appeared that nineteen were domestic servants ; 
the CWeriimeut of Holland, De Witt ‘investigated twenty-nine were schoolmistresses, teachers, or 
all the available data on the subject, and his governesse.s ; eight were married woiiicu or 
report and treatise on the terms of Info Annuities spinstresscs without any occupation ; twelve, 
was the firs]; known production of the kind.’ clerks or book-keepers ; and the remainder — 
Happily, there was nothing of the Tontine char- excepting six clergymen, one actor, one doctor, 
actef in the new system, which gradually became one solicitor, and a few of no stated occupation — 
adopted by this and other countries, the absolute belonging entirely to the industrial or artisan 
fairness of the principle — to both buyer anti classes. 

seller of the annuity— causing the system at once With the establishment of the Post-office system 
to become popular. of savings-banks in 1861, and its phenomenally 

For a lo^jg time after annuities became to be rapid growth throughout the length and breadth 
regarded in this country as desirable po36es.sion.s, of the country, it was only to be expected 
and the annuitants to be esteemed os persons that a large addition to the number of anniii- 
peciiliarly favoured— because, who ever heard taiits would take place. Within a few years — 
of an annuitant becoming bankrupt or ‘shullling the facilities and advantages to purcliasers of 
otf the mortal coil ’ before fourscore ? — the old annuities being almost the same as in the case 
insurance companies had the monopoly of trulfick- of the other system of savings-banks— the. ranks 
ing in the business of selling anniiitie.s. As of uiiuuitants were recruited from many districts 
money went in these days -that is, about the hitherto barren of them. And yet, thongli their 
beginning of the present century — the holder number has increased fifty-fold, an analysis of 
of an annuity, say of forty or fifty pounds, with iheir character, in so fai: as occupation can afford 
nobody depending upon the return but liini.self a clue tlicrcto, reveals pi*ecisely ihe same fact 
or herself, could keep the wolf a long way from th.-it the majority of annuitants -at least female 
the door. There was, Imwever, always a certain annuitants— belong to the three or four classes 
amount 6f risk from failure of tlie company, for already referred to. 

instance, from which present-day {uiniiitants are There is certainly something in the old saying, 
liappily almost entirely exempt, especially if ‘Buy an annuity and worry the sexton 1’ for the 
their money has been ‘ sunk ’ in the State funds. undue age attained by many annuitants is a 
But it was with the introduction of savings- moat remarkable fact, which statistics in siiper- 
banke into this country, some sixty or seventy al)undance can prove. At the census of 1861, 
yoari ago, that aunuitauts as a distinctive and in London alone no fewer than 3072 persons 
mlly representative class of people began to were self-described ns ‘independent gentlemen,* 
increase in number. We cannot honestly say that while 4719 more were returned as annuitants, 
they ‘ Bteltiply,’ because, as a pretty general rule, A few year.s later— in 1856— only thirty-four » 
annuitants ‘neither marry nor are given in — not ten per cent. !— of these annuitants had 
marriage,’ but occupy,^ in blissful spinsterhood died, a fact which the Times referred to in the 
or bachelordom, a peculiar place in the suciul following terms : * It has always been usual to 
Economy by themselves ! And long may they regard annuitants as endowed with peculiar 
continue to do so, especially in these times, as— tenacity of life, and in the occasional bitterness 
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of irony, they have been defi^ribed as the real 
undying ones of the hinnaii raee. We confess, 
however, that# we never accepted the impression 
80 completely as in the light of the fact as it 
has been stated in the Tabic before us.’ It would 
be interesting to know how many, if any, of 
these centleinen are still ‘to the fore I’ But, 
after all, the remarkable longevity of annuitants 
is not so difhcult to account for. Everything 
^parently conspires to their old— very old age. 
Tlie mere possession of an assured competency, 
be it big or little, must help potently to prolong 
life, under ordinary circumstance*^!, in average 
men and women, inasmuch as it materially con- 
duces to iliat heart’s-ease, that sweet serenity of 
mind — an elixir such us no empiric can concoct — 
which can only be extracted from a life spent 
as prudently as is possible under the existing 
conditions of society. 

But the great age to whicli many annuitants 
attain very natural ly suggests the question, Does 
the contract pay the seller f In not a few cases 
it is nmloubtedly a very profitahlc investment 
for the annuitant, instances being not unfrequent 
where the purchasers have actually lived long 
enough to get tlieir money repaid them twice 
or oven thrice over; but these are of course the 
exceptions. Thus, a female aged fifty, pays, say, 
five hundred pounds as tlje purchase price of 
an annuity. For this capital sum she obtains 
an assured annual income of thirty pounds for 
the rest of her life — that is to say, an umdiangc- 
able six ]H‘r cent, investment for her mone}', 
wliich, liowever, as capital, is never returnable to 
her. On attaining her sixty-sixtli year, she will 
have got^ all her money paid Imck again, but 
witliout interest ; and should she survive for 
fifteen years more— and the presum])tiou that 
she will do so is a fair one in most cases — she 
will have got it returned to her twice o\-er. As, 
however, the fiftieth year is rather nmh'r than 
over the age for aumiitaiits to buy, let us suppose 
the case of a male aged, say, sixty-five, investing 
only one liundred pounds in the liands of the 
National Debt Commissioners — who, by the way, 
are the agents of tlie Government iu this matter 
— for that amount ho will receive an annuitj^ 
payable half-yearly, of £10, Os. lOd. In less 
than ton years he will liave fully reimbursed 
himself for the oiitlav. But even with this 
splendid return for tlie invested capital, the 
question arises on tlie other hand. Does it pay 
the purchaser? For a few comparatively safe 
investments, such as house-iiroperty, can be 
found to yield nearly as high a rate of in- 
terest ns ten per cent., while leaving the capital 
always at tlie disposal of the owner, liolh 
questions may be answered satisfactorily. A 
very large proportion of Governinont annui- 
tonts are unmarried persons, and consequently 
in most cases have no dependents wduitever, in 
the ordinary signilicunce of the term, to wdioni 
to leave their money ; lienee their preference to 
•obtain the most they can on the best security 
while they live.^ ^ Annuities— and especially Gov- 
ernment annuities — being generally considered 
absolutely safe against all possible contingencies, 
the annuitants obtain the maximum of return 
vjxth tJie minimum of risk. This fact goes fai; 
to explain the growing popularity, in these days 
of so many hazardous investments," of the Govern- 
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ment annuitjr system ; and considering the vast 
number of financial traps tliat^ from the days 
of the Great South Sea Bubble affair* down even 
to the present time, have been laid to despoil 
the ovcr-siniple and credulous classes of the 
people, it is not in the least surprising that it 
.should liave become so. There is no worry or 
anxiety involved. Of course, the money paid to 
buy the annuity is ‘sunk’ irretrievably ; but the 
astute ami satisfied annuitant knows that the 
periodical ‘yield’ from the little mine Is payable 
as regularly and as surely as the seiisons come 
round ; and therefore, happy in the assurance of 
the fact, ‘She lives for her annuity !’ and has a 
good right to do so. 
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CHAPTER IV.-— A REBELLIOUS CHILD, 

Elsie loft her lover at the door. Most accepted 
fluitois accompany their sw’eethearts into the 
very bosom of the family — the gyiifleceiini — the 
parlour, as it used to be called. Not so George 
Aii.stin. Since the- engagement — the dcqdorahle 
engagement —it wais understocxl that lu‘, was not 
to presume upon entering the house. Romeo 
miglit as well have, s(mt in bis card to Juliet’s 
mamma. In 'fact, that lady could not ijossibly 
r(;gard tlic pretensions of Romeo more unfavour- 
ably than Mrs Arundel did those of George 
Austin. This not on aeeoiiiit of any family 
inequality, for his people were no more decidedly 
(»f the middle class than her owui. That is to 
say they numbered as many members who ’were 
] (resell table and quite as many who Were not. 
Our great miihlhi chuss is pr(‘tty wndl alike iu 
this respect. In every housenold there are things 
which may be paraded and things tacenda: mem- 
bers successful, members imsuccessffd, members 
diiSgraceful. All the w'orld know's all the things 
which must l>e concealed : w'e all know' that ml 
the world knows them ; hut still W’e pretend that 
there are no such thing.s, and so w'e, maintain the 
family dignity. Nor could the w'idow object to 
George on account of his religious ojiinions, in 
wliicli he dutifully fcdlow'ed his i'ond'athers ; or 
of his abilities, manner.^, moral‘s, culture, accom- 
plishments, or outw'ard appearance, in all of 
Avhich he w'as everything that could be expected 
of a young man who had his owui fortune to 
make. A rich young man has no need of man- 
ners, morals, abilities, or accomplishments; a thing 
too often forgotten by satirists when they depict 
the children of Sir Midas Gorgias and his triba 
Tlie lady’s objection w'as simply and most natu- 
rally that the young man had nothing, and would 
probably never have anything: that he was a 
managing clerk without money to buy a partner- 
ship in a highly congested profession. To aggra- 
vate this objection, lie stood in the way oi two 
most desirable suitors wlio were supposed to be 
ready should Elsie give them any encouDlE^ement; 
They were a rich old man whose morals could 
no longer be questioned 4 and a rich young man 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harjjer & Brothers. 
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whose morals would doubtless improve with 
marriage— if, tliat is, thejy wanted improvement, 
for on this * delicate subject ladies find it diffi- 
cult to get reliable information. And, again, the 
exalted position of the elder sister should have 
been an example and a beacon. Which of you, 
Mesdames, would look on with patience to such 
a sacrifice — a young and lovely daughter thrown 
away, with all her charms and all her chances, 
upon a man with two hundred pounds a year 
and no chance of anything much better ? Tliink 
of it — two hundred pounds a yciar— for a gentle- 
woman 1 

There are some families —many families —with 
whom the worship of wealtli is hereditary. The 
Arundels have been Cit)' neople, married with 
other City jieople — in traile — for two hundred 
.years and more : they are /ill memliers of City 
Com|>anies : there have been Lord Mayors anil 
Sheriffs among them : some of them — for they 
are now a clan— are rich : some are very rich : 
OKc or two anj viiry, ve.ry ricli : those who fail 
and go bankrupt (piickly drop out of sight. All 
their traditions are of money -getting : tliey esti- 
mate success and worth and respijct by tluj 
amount a lu/iii leaves heliind— it is the good old 
tradition : they talk of money : they are not 
vulgar or loucl or noisy or disagi’ecable in any 
way : but they openly and without disguise 
worship the great god Plutus and believe that 
he, and none- other, is the God of the Christi/uiB. 
They have as much cuUuim as other people, /it 
le/^t to outward show : they furnish their houses 
os artistically as other pco])le : they buy pictures 
and books : but ideas do not toucli thein ; if they 
read new ideas, they are not /ilfected by them, 
however skilfully tlioy may be put; they go to 
Church and hear the parable about Dives and 
they wonder how Dives could have been so hard- 
heartecL Then they go home and talk about 
money. 

Elsie’s father, a younger son of the richest 
branch of this family, started with a comfortable 
little fortune and a junior partiiersbip. He was 
getting on very well indeed : lie had begun to 
show the stuff of wliicli he w/is made, a goixl, 
stout, tenacious kind «jf stuff, likely to last and 
to hold out ; he was b(‘giiiniiig to iiiereaHe, 
his fortune : he looked forward to a successful 
career; and he hoped to hiave behind him, after 
many, many years, perhaps threc-iiaarters of a 
million. lie was only thirty-five years of age, 
yet he was struck down and had to go. llis 
widow received little more than her husband’s 
original fortune : it was small coni[)ared with 
what she might fairly (ixpect when she married, 
but it was large enough lur her t() live with he.r 
throe children in Penibridge Gardens. What hap- 
p*ened to the son, you know. lie went away iii 
a royal r/ige and had never been beard of since. 
The elder daiiglite.r, Hilda, when about two-and- 
twenty, as you also know, had the good fortune 
to atta'act the admiration of Ji widower of very 
considerable wc/iltb, the brotlu’i* of her guardian. 
He was forty years older tluui herself, but he was 
rich — very rich indeed, .lute, I beliewe, on 
on extensive scale, was the cause of his gi-eat 
fortune. He was knighted on a certain gi’eal 
occasion when Warden df his (Jompany, so that 
he offered his bride a title and precedence, as well 
as a great income, a mansidn in Palace Gardens, 


a handsome settlcnieut, carriages and horses, and 
everything else that the feminine heart can 
desire. o 

The widow, soon after her husband died, found 
the time extremely dull without the dhily excite- 
ment of the City talk to which she had been 
accustomed. There was no one with whom she 
could discuss the money market. Now, all her 
life, she hud been accustomed to talk of shares 
and stocks and investments and fluctuations and 
operations and buying in and selling out. She 
began, therefore, to watch the market on her own 
account. Tlit'ii she began to ojxir/ite : then she 
gave her whole time and all her thoughts to the 
business of studying, watching, reading, and fore- 
casting. Of coarse, then, she lost her money and 
fell into difficulties? Nothing of the kind; she 
made money. There is always plenty of virtuous 
indignation ready for those? foolish persons who 
dabble in stocks, Tliey are gamulers ; tliey 
always lose in the long run : we all know that : 
the coj^y-books tell us so. If two persons play 
heads and tails for sovereigns, do they both lose 
ill the long run ? Tf so, who wins ? Where does 
the money go? Evi'ii a ganilder need not always 
lose in the long run, as all gamlilei-s know. La 
Veuve Aiauidel was not in any sense a gambler. 
Nor was she a dalibler. She was a s(-*rioiis and 
calculating ojierator. She took up one branch 
of the great money market and confined her 
attentions to that branch, wliicli she studied with 
so much care and assiduity that she became a 
professional ; that is to say, she threw into the 
study all her energies, all her thoughts, and all 
her intellect. When a young man doi*s this on 
the Stock Kxchunge he may expect to win. Mrs 
Arundel was not an ordinary young ni;in ; she 
was a sh/irp /ind clever woman : by hard work 
she had learned all that can l)e learned, and had 
acipiired some of tliat prescience which comes of 
knowledge — the prophet of the future is, after 
all, lie who knows /ind can discuss the forces 
and the f/icts of the present : the Sil/yl at the 
pi’csent day would be a Juurn/ilist. She was 
cfiyir-headed, /piick to see and read) to act : she 
was of a quick temper us well as a <jnick percep- 
tion ; uiul she was resolute. Such qualities in 
most women make tliem absolutes soi’iu'eigns in 
the household. Mrs Arundel was not an abso- 
lute sovereign— jiartly beijuiise she thought little 
of her liouseliold, and partly because her children 
were distinguished by much the s/inie. (pialitiee, 
and their sulqectioii would have pi*oved difficult 
if not iinpossilile. 

Tills was the last house in London where one 
might have exjxicU*d to find a girl who was ready 
to despise wealth and to find her happiness in a 
condition of poverty. Elsie was coinjdetely out 
of harmony with all her own peoi>le. There is 
a good deal of opinion going about in favour of 
the simple life ; many girls have become socialists 
ill so far as they think the amassing of wealth 
ni'ither desirable nor worthy of respect ; many 
would ratlier marry a miui of limited menus who 
1ms a profession than a ricli man who has a 
business ; many girls hold that Art is a much 
finer thing than wealth. Elsie learmd these 
pernicious sentiments at school : they attracted 
her at first because they were so fresh ; she foimd 
all the best literature full of these sentiments : 
she developed in due course a certain natural 
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ability for AtI : sho attended an Art school : she 
set lip an. easel : she painted in pastel : she called 
her room a studio. She gave her friends tlie 
greatest nn^asiness by hcT opinions : she ended, 
as you hav^e seen, Ijy becoming engaged to a 
young man with nothing, llow coulcl such a 
girl be l)orn of such })arents? 

When she got home on Satui*day evening, she 
found her mother playing a game of double 
tnngt nn with a cerUiin cousin, one Sydney 
Arundel. Tlic game is very good for the rapid 
interchange of coins : you should make it a time 
game, to end in half an hour — ohe hour — two 
hours, and at. the end you will find that you liave 
had a very pretty little gamhh^ Mrs Arundel 
liked nothing he.tte.r than a game of cards — pro- 
vided the stakes were high (‘iiough to give it 
exciteini'iit. To phi}' cai’ds for love i.s indeed 
insipid : it is like a dinner t)f cold hoik'd mnltoii 
or like sandwiches of veal. The lady would ]>lay 
anything, piquet, ecarte, double dummy" and her 
daughter Elsie hated the. sight of cards. As for 
the cousin, lu; ivas oil the Stock Exchange: 
he came often to diiiiier and to talk business 
after dinner : he was a kind of musical box or 
barrel organ in coiivei'satioii, because be could 
only play oiu' tune. His busiiu'.ss as well as liis 
pleasure was iu the money market. 

‘So you have come lioiiie, Elsie?’ said Mrs 
Aruiulel coldly. 

‘Yes, I have come home.’ Elsii! seated herself 
at the ivindow and Availed. 

‘Noav, Sydney ’ -her mother t<»ok up the cards. 
‘Mv deal— Avill you take any more?’ 

She AA’as a. good-b^ikiiig woman still, tliougli 
past fifty : her abundant bair had gone ]>l(‘asantly 
gray, her features were, tine, her biwn eyes Averc 
(piiok and bi’ight : her lips Avere firm, and her 
chin straight. * She Avas tall and of good figure. : 
she Avas clad in black silk, Avitb a largo gold chain 
about her neck and good lacc’, upon her shoulders. 
She Avore many rings and a bracelet. She liked, 
in fact, the appearance of AV(‘alt.h as Avell as the. 
possession (d’ it ; she therefore, ahvays appeared 
in costly raiment : her house was furnished Avith 
a costly solidity : everything, oa'cii the biiuHugs 
of her hooks, Avas good to look at : her one luaii- 
flervant looked like the responsible butler of a 
millionaii'e, and her one-horse carriage looked as 
if it belonged to a dozen. 

The game. Avent on. Presently, the clock 
struck ten. ‘Time,’ said the lady. ‘We must 
stop. Now then. Let us see — I make it seventy- 
three shillings.- Thank you. Tliree jiouiids thir- 
teen— an CA^eniiig not alt.oget,lu'r AA^asted. - And 
noAV, Sydney, light your cigar. You knoAv I 
like it. You shall have your Avhisky and sod;i- 
and Ave will talk business. There are lialf-a- 
dozen things that I Avant to consult you about. 
Heavens 1 Avliy cannot I be admitted to the 
Exchange ? A b*\v AVoineii among you — ch'.ver 
women, like myself, Sydney— would Wake you un.’ 

They talked business for an hour, tbe lady 
making notiis in a little book, asking questions 
and making suggestions. At last the cousin got 
up — it Avas eleven o’clock - -and went away. 
Then her mother turned to Elsie, 

‘It is a gr<iat pity,’ she said, ‘that you take 
no interest in these things.’ 

‘ I dislike them very inucli, as you know,* said 
Elsie. 


‘ Yes— you dislike them because they are of 
real importance. Well — never mind. — You have 
been out with the young man, I suppose V 

‘Yes — we have been on the i-iver bjgetlicr.* 

‘ I siipj)osud it was something of the kind. So 
the housemaid keeps company with the potboy 
witlioiit consulting her own jx'ople.’ 

‘It is nothing unusual for me to spend an 
evening with George. Wliy not ? You will not 
sutler me to bring liim lierc'.’ 

‘No,’ said her mother Avith firmness. ‘That 
young man shall never, undiT any circumstance's, 
enter this house Avith my knoAvledgc ! For the 
rest,’ slie added, ‘do as you ] dense.’ 

This Avns the kind of amiable conversation that 
bad been going on day after day since Elsie’s 
engag(‘nient — ])roteslali(.»ns of ceasing to interfere, 
and continual int.(‘rfi‘renc(!. 

There are many AAaiys of considering the sub- 
ject of injudicious aud un(*.(|ual marriages. You 
may ridicule : you may cajole : you may argue : 
you may sc(dd : you may coax : }'ou may repnV 
kuit tbe naked li'uth ns it i.s, or you may clothe 
its limbs with lies — the lies are of woA^en stuff, 
strong, and hoiut'-made. Y'lien you have an 
obdurate, (d»stiuate, contumacious, headstrong, 
wilful, seli-coiitained maiden to deal Avith, you 
Avill Avasie your breath whatever you do. The 
mother treated El.sie Avith scorn, and scorn alone. 
It Avas her only Aveapon. Her elder sister tried 
other Ave.a]i()n8 : she laughed at the makeshifts 
of poverty : kIic cajoled Avith soft flattery and 
golden promises : she ai'gued Avith logic jatilesi : 
she scolded like a fl.sliAvife : she, coaxed with 
tears aud kisses : she painted the loveliness of 
nu'ii Avho arc rich, aud the poAver of Avomen who 
are. beautiful. Aud all in vain. NolJiing moved 
this obdurate, obstinate, eontnmaeious, head- 
strong, Avilfnl Elsie. She Avould stick to licr 
promise. : she would Aveil her lover even if she 
had to e.nt(Ttaiii Poverty as av('11 all her life. 

‘Are you so infatuated,’ the mother Aveiit on, 
‘that you cannot s(‘(‘ that he cares#nothing for 
your llappiuess? He thinks about nobody but 
liiiiiself. If be thought of you, he Avoiild see that 
he Avas bx* poor to make you ha])])y, and he 
AA’^onld break it ofl’. As it is, all lie wants is to 
marry you.’ . 

‘That is indeed all. lie has ncATr disguised 
the fact.’ 

‘ lie offers you the half f»f a bare crust.’ 

‘ By halving the crust Ave shall double it.’ 

‘Oli ! 1 have no jiulieiice. But there is an 
end. You kiioAv my ojiiiiion, and you disregard 
it. I cannot lock you up, or beat you, for your 
fotdisbuesH. I almost Avisli 1 could. I will 
iK'ither reason Avitli you any more, nor try to 
dissuade ytni. Go your oAvn AA’^ay.’ . 

‘Tf you Avould only uudersUind. We are going 
to live, very sinqdy. We shall put all luibappi- 
ness outside the luxuries of life. And we sliall 
get on if we never get rich. I wish I could make 
you uuderstaud oui; poiiil, of view. It makes 
me very unhappy tliat you Avill take such a dis- 
turb'd vi(*AV.’ 

‘ T am glad that you can still feel unhj^ipiness 
at such a ciiuse as my disulea.surc,’ * 

‘Well, mother, b)-iiigj^t we have come to a 
final decision.’ 

‘ Am I to learn it V 

‘Yes; 1 wish to tell j^'ou at once. We have 
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been engaged for two years. The engagement 
has brougnt me notliing but wretchediiess at 
home. But I should be still more wretched— I 
should be wretched all my life — if I were to 
break it off. I shall be of age in a day or two 
and free to act' on my own judgment.’ 

‘You are acting on your own judgment 
already.’ 

‘I have ]>romi8ed George that I will marry 
him when he pleases — that is, about the middle 
of August, when he g(its his holiday.’ 

‘Ohl The misery of ])overty will begin so 
soon? I am sorry to liear it. As 1 siiid above, 
I have nothing to say against it — no peimiasion 
or dissuasion ""you will do as you please.’ 

‘George has liis ])rofes8ion, and he has a good 
name already. He will get on. Meantime, a 
little ])lain living will hurt neither of us. Can’t 
you think that we may begin in a humble way 
and yet get on ? Money — money — money. — Oh ! 
Must we think of nothing clseT 
“ ‘What i.s there to think of but money? Look 
round you, silly eliikl. What gives me this house 
— this furniture— everything? Money. What 

feeds you and (ilotlms you ? Money. What givcis 
position, consideration, power, dignity? Money. 
Hank without money is contmn])til)le. Life 
without money is miserable, wretched, intoler- 
able. Who would care to live, when the smallest 
luxury — the least comfort— has to he denied for 
want of money. Even the Art of which you 
talk so much only lnuionn^s I’csper.tiihle when it 
commands money. You cannot ke.ei> off disease 
without money : you cannot educate your chil- 
dren without iiKmey : it will he your Avorst 
}>imishment in the future that your ciiildron will 
sink and* become servants. Child !’ she cried 
passionately, ‘wc must he masters or servanls — 
nay — lords or slaves. You leave the rank of lord 
and marry the rank of slave. It is money that 
makes the difference— money — money — moni‘y — 
that you ])retBml to despise. It is money that 
has done ererything fer you. Your grandfather 
made it — your father made it— I am making it. 
Go on in your madness and youi* folly. lu the 
end, when it is too late, you will long for 
money, pray for money, he I'eady U) do any- 
thing for money — for your hushand and your 
cliildreii.’ 

‘We shall have, 1 hope, enough. We shall 
work for eiiougli — no more.’ 

‘Well, child,’ her mother returned quietly, 
‘I said that I Avould say nothing. I have bi;en 
carried away. Lot there be no more said. Do as 
you please. You know my mind — your sister’s 
mind — your cousins’ ’ 

‘ 1 do not wish to be guided by my cousins.’ 
c ‘Very well. You Avill stay hero until your 
wedding day. When you marry, you will leave 
this house — and m«‘- and your sister and all your 
people. Do not expect any help from me. Do 
not look forward to any inheritance from me. 
My money is all my own to deal with as I ])lease. 
If vou wish to he poor you shall be poor. Hilda 
tells me that you are to see your guardian on 
MondayiJL Perhaps he may bring you to your 
senses. As for me— I shall say no more.’ 

With these final won^s the lady left the room 
and ■went to bed. How many times had she 
dcolared that she would say no luort; ? 

The next day being Sunday, the hells began 


to ring in the morning, and the two ladies sallied 
forth to attend divine service as usual. They 
walked side by side, in silence, Tliat sweet and 
gracious nymph, the Lady Charity, was not with 
them in their peAV. The elder lady, externally 
cold, was full of resentment and bitterness : the 
younger was more than usually troubled by the 
outbreak of the evening. Yet she Avas no nearer 
surrender. The sermon, by a ciu’ions coincidence, 
turned upon the perishable nature of earthly 
treasures, and the vanity of the objects de.sirea 
by that unreasoning jierson whom they used to 
call the Worldling. The name has perished, hut 
the creature still exists, and is found in coimtless 
herds ill every great town. The parsons are 
always trying to shoot him down ; but they never 
succeed. There was just a fiery passage or two 
directed against the species. Elsie hoped that 
the words Avoiild go honui. Not at all. They 
fell upon her mother’s heart like seed upon the 
rock. She heard them, but heard them not. 
The Worldling, you see, never imder.stands that 
he is a Worldling. Nor doi.'s Dives believe him- 
self to be anything more than Lazarus, such is 
liis modesty. 

The service over, they Avent home in silence. 
They took their early dinner in silenc-e, waited 
on by the solemn man-seiTant. After dinner, 
Elsie sought the solitude of her sLiidio. And 
lujre — nolxMly looking on — she obeyed the first 
law of her sex, and had a good cry. Even the 
most re.solule of maidens ciuinot carry through 
a great scheine against great opposition without 
the consolation of a cry. 

On the tiihle lay a note fi'om Mr Dering : 

My dear Ward— I am r(‘minded that you 
come of age on Monday. I am also reminded by 
Hilda that you propose to take a very important 
ste]) against the Avish of your mother. Will you 
come and see me at ten o’clock to talk this over ? 
— ^Your atfectionate Guardian.’ 

Not much hope to he got out of that letter. A 
diy note from a diy man, Ve.ry little doubt as 
to the line Avhich he Avonld take. Yet, not 
an unkind letter. She ])ut it back in ber desk 
and sighed. Another long discussion. No ; she 
Avould not discuss - - she, Avould listen, and then 
shite her intention. She. would listen again, and 
once more state her intention. 

On the easel .stood an almost finished portrait 
in jwistel, executed from a photograj)h. It was 
the portrait of her guardian. She had caught — 
it was not difficult Avith a face so marked — the 
set expres-sion, the closed lips, the keen eyes, and 
the habitual look of caution and watciifuJiiuss 
Avhich become the characteristics of a solicitoi* in 
good practice. So far it Avas a good likeness. 
But it Avas an austere face. Elsie, with a few 
touches of her thumb and the chalk Avhich 
formed her material, softened the lines of the- 
mouth, communicated to the eyes a more genial 
light, and to the face an exprei^sion of benevo* 
lence which certainly had never before been seen 
upon it. 

‘ There ! ’ she said. ‘ If you would only look 
like that to-monw, instead of like your photo- 
graph, I should have no fear at all of what you 
would .say. I Avould ff alter you, and coax you,, 
and cajole you, till j^ou had doubled George’s. 
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salary and ni'omiHed to get round iny motlier. 
You dear old man ! You kiftd old man 1 You 
sweet old iii^nl I could kiss you for your 
kindness.’ 


DRURY LANK 

When, in tlie year 1063, Charles II. granted 
patents for tlie existence of two theatres in 
London, one of these was assigned to Davenant, 
who was at the head of the Duke of York’s 
Company of players, and the •otlier to the 
King’s Company, under Thomas Killigrew. The 
latter body of actors enjoyed a peculiar posi- 
tion. Ifonoiired hy tlie title of ‘His Majesty’s 
Servants,’ they formally swore before the Lord 
Chamberlain faithfully to serve the King ; ten 
of their number were enrolled among the Royal 
Household as ‘Gentlemen of the Great Chamber,’ 
ami wore liveries of scailet and silver. 

On the receipt of his jvitent, Killigrew decided 
to build himself a theatre on a spot in Drury 
Lane, close to where the famous Cockpit had 
stood, and very nearly on the site of the present 
house. Drury Lnne was at that time in high 
favour with the aristocracy the Mar<}iiis of 
Argyll and the Earl of Anglesey, iimongst others, 
having their residences in the neighbourhood. 
And Ro, in the autumn of 1663, the first Drury 
Lane Theatre openctl witli a performance of 
Beaumont and J^detcher’s Huinaroiis liU'uUnant. 

Killigrow’s company included many whose 
names became famous— Hart, Kynaston (re- 
nowned as a youth for his impersonations of 
female characters in the days beforii women were 
seen on the English stage, and Bubse(|ucntly an 
excellent actor of men’s parts), Mohun, ‘Scum’ 
Goodman, Reeves, and Shirley. Amongst the 
ladies the two beautiful Misses Marshall were 
the most prominent, until, two years later, the 
fascinating Noll G Wynne put all her companions 
into the shade. ‘Pretty, witty Nell,’ after being 
carefully coached l)y the actor Hart, made her 
first appearance in Dryden’s Indian J^mperor, 
and speedily captivated the hearts of all who 
saw her. 

Everything conspired to give brilliant success 
to tlie first years of the new liotise. The 

S ublic, after their ju’otracted theati’ical starvation 
uring the civil war and the years that fullowtul 
it, had tlie keenest a])j)etite for dramatic fare ; 
at the same time the performanc.es were exceed- 
ingly good, and were reiidej-ed the more accept- 
able" by the fact that tlie female parts were iiiider- 
taken by women, instead of by hoys or shaven 
men as had been the case before the Restoration. 
This innovation was originally introduced by a 
company of French players,, and for a wliile met 
with the most violent opposition. ' Gradually, 
however, the sense of dramatic pi-opriety asserted 
itself ; and in the King’s patent it wjis stated that 
‘ whereas the women’s parts in plays have hitherto 
been acted by men, at which some have taken 
offence, we do give leave that for the time to 
come nil women’s parts he acted by women.’ 
The crowded state of both theatres at this time 
may be inferred from Pepys’s entry in his Diary 
on May 1664: ‘By water to the Jloyal 
Theatre [Drury Lane] ; but that was so full they 
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told US we could liave no room. And so to the 
Dukeifl House ; and there saw Hamlet done, 
giving ns fresh reason never to think enough of 
Betterton.’ Unfortunately, the life of the first 
Drury Lane Theatre was but brief, for in Janu- 
ary 1672 it was burnt to the ground. 

In little more than two yeai-s a second house, 
designed by Sir Christopher ^Yrcn, sprang from 
the ashes of its predecessoj-, and opened its doors 
on March 26, 1674. The prices of adniission 
wiTC : Boxes, from luilf-a-crown to four eliillings ; 
pit, one-aml-sixpence tohalf-a-crowii ; first gallery, 
a shilling to one-and-sixpcnce ; upper gallery, 
.sixpence to a shilling. The auditorium must 
have been seriously encroached upon by the 
iiiunner in which the stage was constructed. It 
projected, as we learn from Cibber's Apology, as 
far as the front rows of the pit, in a semi-oval 
form, so that the whole action of the play was"' 
carri(‘d on beyond the proscenium. Though this, 
no doubt, enabled subtle shades of expression and 
play of feature to be clo.sely observed by ijll 
in the house, the inconvenience of the fashion 
wa.s obviously hdt, as the size of the stage was 
before long reduced and stage boxes constructed 
at the sides. , 

The competition between the King’s com- 
pany and Du vemiut’s wa.s great. Both con- 
tained excellent porformens, and hy both Mxre 
pre.sented plays of the first rank. For a while, 
in spite of the strong coiniter-nttraction of 
Ih'.tterton at ihe llaymarket, the 6ni>cilority of 
the acting at Drury Lane maintained the lead. 
But cveiituttlly the fortunes of both compaiAcs 
began to droop : as neither seemed strong . 
enough to stand alone, the Lord Chamberlttiii 
ordered them to \initc, and in U>82 the joint 
compaiiie.s commenced playing at Drury Lane. 

This did not nrove to he altogether a* wise 
move. Hurt, Moiiuii, and Nell Gwynne retired 
from the coni]>a]iy at the anuilganiution, thus 
weakening its powers of attraction, and, more- 
over, there appears to have been at this period 
a sensible falling-olf in the interest hi hi ted by 

the public. This was probably caused j'artly by 
reaction from the exce.'^sive eiitbuBiasni of a few , 
years before, and partly by the visit of certain 
French and Italian companies, which for a time 
became the vogue. At any rate, some five years 
later, we find the patent rights of the theatre 
sold for a mi.seml)le sum to Christopher Rich, 
a lawyer and tliorough scamp. His treatment 
of the Ion g-sn tiering actors ended by causing 
a revolt among them ; and at last, on their 
petition, King William granted to such as 
wished to secede fiom the com])any a license to 
open the old theatre in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 
All the leading actors, including Betterton, Mrs 
Barry, and Mrs I’racogirdle, eagerly seized the 
opportunity, and with Congreve as their dra- 
matic author tried their fortunes independently, 
and with no ^mall success. Meanwhile, Rich was 
left at Drury Lane with the dregs of the com-, 
pany, who, as the manager still persevered in 
his sharp practices, revolted again ; and the 
upshot of the matter was that in 1709 the Lord 
Chamberlain closed the theatre. ^ 

Two years later commenced the famous triple 
management of Colley Cibber, Doggett and 
Wilks, whose discretion and honest dealing 
.secured for the house twenty years of almost 
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untroubled prosperity. Wilka as a light come- 
dian, and Doggett as an eccentric-character .actor, 
were unapproachable ; and with such female 
support as Ann Oldfield and Mrs Porter it is 
easy to understand how it was that crowded 
audiences once more became the order of the day. 
From the business point of view the manage- 
ment, if we may believe Colley Cibber, was 
unimpeachable — and Cibber, though disposed to 
arrogate too much to himself, was, as Dr Johnson 
said, *no blockhead.’ *In the twenty years we 
were our own directors,’ says Cibber, ‘ we never 
had a creditor that had occasion to come twice 
for his bill ; every Monday morning discharged 
us of all demands before wc took a shilling for 
our own use ; and from this time we neither 
asked any actor, nor were desired by them, to 
sign any agreement whatsoever. The rates of 
''their,. respective salaries were only entered in our 
daily pay rtjll, wliicli plain record every one 
looked upon as good as city security.’ After the 
dissolution of this management by the death of 
two of its members and tlie retirement of the 
third, a period of disaster ensued ; and it was not 
until the appearance of Mackliu in 1741 that the 
fortunes of tne theatre showed signs of mending. 
The freshne-ss and uucouventionality of Macklin’s 
acting took the town by storm, and for a time 
the Drury Lane ‘ treasury’ was well filled. But it 
was not long before differences arose between 
Fleetwood (the tlien manager) and his actors. 
The quarrels became serious and led to riots at 
the theatre, and eventually in 1740 Fleetwood 
retired from the management in favour of Jame.s 
. Lacy— wlio had been stagij manager at Coveiit 
Garden —and David Garrick. Garrick was nom- 
inally stage manager at first, but the real guid- 
ance of afiairs soon passed into liis hamls, and 
now there commenced the most notable period 
in the history of the theatre. 

The thirty years of Garrick’s management were 
as remarkable fpr the order preserved in front 
of the curtain as for the quality of the perform- 
ances upon Svhich it rose. To begin with, a 
great abuse was removed by the exclusion of 
, spectators from the stage. On one of his earliest 
bills Garrick printed the following announce- 
ment: ‘As the admittance of persons behind 
the scenes has occasioned a general complaint on 
account of the frequent interruptions in the 
erformances, it is lioped that gentlemen won’t 
e offended that no money will be taken there 
for the future.’ Garrick was surrounded by a 
very strong company, including, amongst others, 
Macklin, 8pranger Barry, Mrs Pritchard, Kitty 
Clive, and tlie inimitable Peg Woffington. 
Amongst the many histrionic triumphs that 
Drurv Lane saw during this period, there was 
oc,e failure which has a peculiar interest in the 
light of suliseciuent events. This was the fii’st 
appearance of Mrs Siddons, in December 177r», 
as Portia. The genius of the great tragdlieiim 
was not yet sufficiently matured. Nervousness 
completely incapacitated her, and neither in 
this nor in the other parts she attempted 
at^ the time did she win any praise from the 
critics. '^But wlien, after seven years’ hard 
work in the provinces, she again challenged 
the verdict of the town, there was no longer any 
question as to her supremacy in her art. 

On Garrick’s retirement , in 1776, Sheridan 


succeeded to the management in partnership 
with Dr Ford and^’Thomas Linley, the musician, 
and under tliese auspices the second Drury Lane 
Theatre passed the few remaining years of its life. 
These fifteen years arc full of interest, for it was 
during this time that tlie School for Scandal was 
produced, that Mrs Siddons made her triumphant 
second dehtdt that Kemble made his first bow to 
a London audience, and that fascinating Dora 
Jordan stole away the hearts of susceptible play- 
goers. In 1791 the old and now decaying house 
was pulled down, and throe years later the third 
Drury Lane (Tlieatrc was opened with much 
pomp and circumstance. 

Its career was brief and checkered. In spite 
of elaborate jirecantions against fire, it was 
burnt to the ground fifteen years afterwards, 
and while it stood, its fortunes were constantly 
imperilled by the reckless extravagance and bare- 
faced dishonesty of the manager, Sheridan. It 
was quite the exception for a bill or a salary to 
he paid, and many were the ludicrous shifts to 
which Sheridan resorted to escape from his 
infuriated creditors. Mr Edward Stirling relates 
that Holland, the architect of the theatre, could 
never get Sheridan to pay liim for his work, 
and finally, tiled of being put otf with constant 
excuse-s, resolved to call upon the manager during 
rehearsal time. ‘Before he could utter a word, 
Sheridan rushed to him, and seizing his hand, 
exclaimed: “Dear Holland- the very man 1 
wished to see ! Yon want a cheque, of course ? 
Beautiful building ! Everything one could desire, 
save a trifle, but important to me. My shilling- 
gallery customers can’t hear a word that’s spoken 
on the stage.” 

“Impossible !’‘ said Holland. 

“ Is it? You shall judge. Kemain at the foot- 
lights !” 

‘Scampering np-stairs to the gallery, he began 
to gesticulate, widely extending his mouth, but 
not uttering a word, to tlie great confusion of 
the poor architect. Descending to the stage, he 
ttskod : “ Well, my hoy, did you liear me ?” 

“Not a word.” ' 

“Are you convinced ? — No ? Well, then, go up 
yourself and listen while I speak from here.” 

‘Holland climbed to the upper gallery, w'hile 
Sheridan rushed out at the stage door, leaving 
the imfortunute arcliitect to make the best of 
circumstances.’ 

Wlicn, on the night of February 24, 1809, the 
fire broke out at Drury Lane, Sheridan was in 
the House of Common.s. Asa mark of sympathy 
it was proposed that the House should adjourn, 
but that Sheridan respectfullv declined. Bush- 
ing to the burning theatre, he was forcing his 
way through the crowd, when one of the soldiers 
wlio were keeping order, not recognising him, 
endeavoured to keep him back. ‘Surely, my 
friend,’ exclaimed Sheridan, ‘a man may warm 
himself by his own fire.’ 

After cousitlerahle delay, a sufficient sum was 
subscribed towards the work of rebuilding j and 
on October 10, 1812, the present theatre was 
opened. A contemporary newspaper, in an 
account of the opening ceremony, says that the 
crowds that assembled at the doors as early as 
two o’clock were exposed to a pitiless storm of 
rain t^nd wind, and that many, in consequence, 
were the complaints of the lack of shelter — the 
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portico not having been added, till some years 
later. ‘After the interior of the house had been 
sufficiently admired, the curtain drew up, and 
gave the spectators a charming display of scenery, 
which they rapturously applauded. There were 
seven exhibited, of which a perspective Land- 
scape with Water, a Piazza, a Seaport, a Prison 
Scene, and the Market ('ross of Glastonbury, 
were the most striking.’ ‘God save the Queen’ 
and ‘Rule Britannia’ were sung by the ‘entire 
strength’ of a company whicli included Mrs 
.Iordan, Mrs Glover, Miss Smith, Bannister, 
Elliston, Pyne, &c. But strong as •it was, the 
company failed to compete successfully with the 
superior attractions of the Kembles, Liston, and 
Sally Booth at Covent Garden ; indeed, its luck 
seemed to liave totally deserted the house until 
the eventful night of January 20, 1814, when 
Edmund Kean made his phenomenally successful 
dfilmt as f^hylock, and for six years afterwards 
drew all London to Drury Lane. Unfortunately, 
the management, which was in tlie hands of a 
Committee, was incompetent, and this turn of 
fortune was but ill utilised ; in 1819, eventually, 
the Committee handed over their office to Elliston, 
who was hy this time an established favourite 
with the public. 

For the next fifty years, tliougli it was the 
scene of many artistic successes, Drury Lane 
proved too heavy a burdcui for each manager in 
nis turn. Besi<les certain small fry who lield 
the house for a time (at one jicriod there were 
three lessees in as many weeks, and all three 
bolted without paying either .salaries or rent !) 
Ellisttm became bankrupt in seven years ; Bunn 
twice tried to make the theatre pay by turning 
it into a species of miscellam'ous sliow, but each 
time retired heavily in debt ; Mnoready was 
bankrupt at the eml of two years ; and tliough 
Chatterton struggled through eleven seasons, he 
was soon forced to give up the light. 

The present Drury Jjane Tlicatrc has witnessed 
an extraordinary variety of scenes, some interest- 
ing and honouralde, some most derogatory. Under 
Bunn’s management drama and opera alternated 
with tight-rope ilancing, lion-taming perform- 
ances, and promenade concerts. J’or some time 
a French circus occupied the house which, in 
Macready’s time, had seen the famous revival 
of As you like it, in which Mrs Nisbett was the 
Rosalind ; Mrs Kcelcy, Audrey ; iMi’s Stirling, 
Celia j Macready, Jaques ; Anderson, Orlando; 
Keeley, Toiich'^toiie ; Phelp.s, Adam ; and R 3 'dcr, 
the Banished Duke. Macready’s i-eign was also 
signalised by the appearance of Helen Faucit as 
Constance in Kiruj John, and by the iiroduction 
of Marston’s Patrician's Vawjhter and Browning’s 
Blot on the 'Scutcheon. In a revival of Dry den’s 
King Arthur, with Purcell’s miusic, a great success 
was made in the tenor solos hy a young and 
unknown singer of the name of Sims lieeve-s. 

In 1866, Chatterton, the last unsuccc.ssful 
manager of Drury Lane, started with a fine com- 
pany, in which were Phelps, Barry Sullivan, 
Helen Faucit, and Miss Neilson. He commenced 
with hi^h artistic aims, and gave his energies to 
the fitting representation of classical plays. But 
inasmuch as, aciording to his own epigram, he 
found that ‘ Shakespeare spelt Ruin, and Bvron 
Bankruptcy,’ lie produced in 186S a realistic 
melodrama of modern life, the forerunner of 
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much similar fare since oflered to the public at 
the national theatre. In this piece. The Great City, 
Mrs Kendal — then Madge Roberlson — made her 
first appearance upon the metropolitan stage, 

URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 

CHAPTEll IT.— THE EOllTTTNE AND THE WIFE, 

At the first sentence, Nellie had to exert all 
her strength to prevent herself springing up from 
her chair. She felt the words like the sting of 
a lash. She — she, Nellie Morton had been as 
good ns accused of lying I She ! Slie who had 
never in all her life been accused of the most 
trivial moral offence, was ns good as charged 
with Ruhterfuge. She, the integrity of whoso 
honour liad never been questioned, was charged, 
or a.R good ns cliarged, with the unforgivable 
baRCiieiSS of want of cniidour ! 

Blit as the obi Avoman uttered the other sen-* 
teiices, the flush of anger left the girl’s licart ; and 
when Mrs Bathurst, in slow and impersoual 
accents, finished, Nellie felt ns iliough she should 
Rink thnmgh the floor with mingled shame nnd 
fear. Slie could not disclose the encounter with 
young Chaytor, for she could not explain the cir- 
cumstance of that meeting without mentioning 
the niiflattering nickname ; and nlthongh it 
setaned unlikelv Mr Buthurst’s motlier, so old a 
woman and a recluse, slioukl have heard of the 
nickname, that young man evidently thought sln^ 
might. 

Fortunately for Nellie, llic old woman’s Avords 
did not require a rejily. The girl could not 
deny .'‘he Avas concealing something,* and could 
not tell Avhat it Avas. 

Mr.s Bathurst seemed to knoAv liy occult means 
that her guest Avould make no response. 

As Nellie Avns about to rise, the old woman 
leaned her elbow on the table and Iier chin on 
her palm, ami willi eyes staring inloA^agancy said, 
as thougli soliloquising: ‘j\ly son is much im- 
nier.sed in business, ami is no lady’s man. lie is 
not likely to help you much toAA'ards enjoying 
your visit to Garwood. 1 predicted to liim that 
you AA'oukl find this place distasteful ; but lie said 
no. Yon AA'ore, ke Raid, his friend’s child, and 
you Avonld be contented Avitli this house as a 
home until your father’s return from Brazil.’ 

AVerti cA'er surli Avords spoken by liostess to 
lielpleRs guest? Nellie tliought of rising and 
paying she Avonhl put an cml to Mrs Bathurst’s 
uneasiness on lier account by leaving at once. 
But there was something so impressive and 
sibylline in the manner of the old Avoman, that 
the girl could not do nuglit but sit and listen 
spellliound. ' 

Mrs Bathurst went on after a pause : ‘ My son 
is forty-tAVO years of age. He is not a marrying 
man. lie Avill never marry. He has no Small- 
talk. He is a great business man. He makes 
thousands where other men starve. His whole 
soul is in his business. He is not popular in the 
City. His appearance is not prepossessing^ Ho 
is calltid the C’rocodile.’ 

The girl fell back on her chair. 

Mrs Bathurst went on* ‘He suffers from a 
strange nerrmns affection. For a long time, for 
days and weeks, he cah preserve an unbroken 


calm while going, through intense mentivl excite- 
ment. Then suddenly, and always close to mid- 
night, he is seized with paroxysms of uncontrol- 
lable laughter. Never do these paroxysms come 
on him until he has gone to his room or is about 
to go there ; never until he has dismissed all 
thought of business and taken off his mind the 
great strain under which his affairs in tlie City 
now and then place him. All who live under 
this roof must know of these paroxysms. The 
secret of them must be kept. Hence we Lave no 
visitors. Hence no one is allowed to camp on 
our grounds. Hence the solitude of this house. 
My sou has been going to the City evtuy day foi- 
twenty-five years. He has never been ill. He 
has never taken a holiday. He is never a minute 
before or after time in anything. He has never 
set off earlier or later than eiglit o’clock. He is 
alw*a 3 "S in to tlic minute at six. He has never 
varied once for years. At five minutes past 
six this evening voii will be introduced to 
him’ 

A loud, long knock sounded at the fi‘ont door 
and rolled in clattering echoes through the 
house. 

With a start the old woman stopped and stared 
around in horror, as though the ground were 
splitting and gaping at her feet. She grasped 
the table in front of her as if drawn towards 
some awful abyss. 

Nellie .stood up, trembling, and looked ronnd. 

The old woman raised one luui'il, as if in appeal 
for mercy to some unseen power, and nressed a 
'finger of the other hand on her lip for .silence. 

Nellie heard the front door slammed witli a 
hang that made the doors and windows rattle. 
Then the wliole house sliook above their heads 
with a terrific shout of laughter twice repeated. 
The dining-room door flew open. Tlie figure of 
a short, stout man hui'st into the room, Hung the 
door to behind him, fell witli his broad buck 
against the. tloov, opened an enormous mouth in 
his parchment-coloured face, and uttered a shout 
of lauglit^'r wliich made the glasses dance and 
seemed to threaten the very walls of the room. 

Nellie’s heart stood still, and with a swimming 
feeling of faintness, she fell back on her chair. 

Although, when Nellie Morton fell on her chair, 
power of motion deserted lier, she did not lose 
all consciousueas. She leaned partly against the 
table, partly against the buck of hei' chair. She 
was facing the door, against which the ungainly, 
monstrous figure of the man was propj)ed. She 
did not hear or see distinctly. All was dull and 
blurred as in an indistinct dream. 

‘William! William 1 vdiut has done this?’ 
cried Mrs Bathurst in a tone of surpri'^e, 
reproach, alarm. She rose laboriously and half 
> crossed the floor towards her .sou. Keeping her 
strange weird eyes fixed on him, she said im- 
pressively : ‘We are not alone, William; Miss 
Morton has come.’ Slie supported herself by 
patting her hand on the table, turned to the 
eirl, saying : ‘ Miss Morton, this is my son 
WiUiam : Mr William Bathurst, who invests 
your Mher's money to such excellent advantage.’ 
The girl’s appearance attracted her attention. 
She cried in a tone of relief : ‘William, she ha.s 
fainted !’ Mrs Bathuwt would not summon help. 
She did not wish a servant to witness this scene. 
She could not render any aid henself, and until 


tlie paroxysm was over, her son would be wor« 
than useless. * 

Her son t(x>k liis back from the door, thnis; 
Ids hands deep into his trousers-pocket, anc 
bending his wliole body double, laughed at th( 
top of liis terrific voice, until the glasses on tin 
table rung a^ain and trembled, and the windowi 
shook, and tlie ceiling vibrated, and a long ffaki 
of vvliite fell on tlie table, ns though the plastci 
were coming down. 

‘What is the nuilter?’ said the old womar 
more stei’iily. ‘Can you not speak, William' 
What has d.one this?’ 

He ceased to laugh and dance, and flung hinv 
self into n large easy-chair standing in tin 
darkest part of the loom, facing the light. II( 
threw his head back, aiul gasped ’for air. Hh 
luoutli wa.s of enormous size, and seemed tc 
open at tlie sides back to the angle of his dis- 
Iciided jaws. The .skin of his face hung tliii: 
and leathery and folded and creased in inuunier’ 
able small wrinkles. 

Tlie perplexity in the face and manner of the 
niotlier showed she wa.s vvliolly impiypared foi 
an attack iiiuler exi.sting circiini.stance.s. He had 
never before come home from the City in the 
middle of the dav. He had never before suffered 
a seizure until cio.se to midnight. Aliiio.st in vari- 
ably the attack came on after retiring to his 
bedroDin. It would have been impossible to 
drown hi.s shouts or conceal the noise of his 
tramping. But the servants of tliat household 
wore all in bed at ten of nights ; and when a 
new servant wa-s in the place ami a paroxysm 
occurred, Mrs Bathurst said next day that the 
nia.sler had liad one of the seizure.s to whieli 
he had been liable all his life, that they were 
iioi.sy, but not dangerous to himself or any 
one else, and that it was desired no one should 
speak of the matter either in the house or out 
of it. 

But here now, on the day this giil arrives, 
was her son back hour.s before his time, taken 
with one of hi.s worst fits in daylight and in tlie 
jireseiiee of tlie stranger too ! 

‘Can you not speak ? Can you say nothing to 
explain this extraordinary oceui-rence? Speak! 
You need not mind her ; she cannot hear us.’ 

The girl would have given all the world to 
e.scapc fi’om tliis scene, to show by gesture or 
tell by word that she was aware of what was 
going on around her. But she was powerless as 
the chair upon which she sat, u.s the painted 
figures in the juctures on the walls. 

With a convuksive motion the man sat up, 
seized his knees in the long lean hands, which 
seemed all strenuous fingers, closed his mouth, 
cleiiclied liis teeth, drew back his thin llesliless 
lips, and rolled his eyes, as if trying to force 
speech from his labouring cliest through his con- 
vulsed throat. 

‘What is it?’ cried the old woman in impres- 
sive resolute tones. ‘No one can hear you but 
me. Sjieidv to me.’ 

Suddenly the teeth snapped open, and from 
the thi’oat came, in a whispered guttural voice, 
the words : ‘ Buin ! 1 am ruined I I have lost 

all!’ 

As though the last W'ord released some pro- 
digious spring, the man Hew up out of the chair, 

I bent his liead, and laughed witn such overwhelm- 
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ins visour that the uld woimn started back, 
raised her hands and uttered a wail. When the 
lungs of the inlin wore empty, he doubled iij>, 
glanced wildly right and left, spread out his 
arms level with his head, spun round on his 
heel for a moment, and with a groan, fell to the 
floor. 

‘My child ! My son ! My pride ! Is this the 
end? Is he dead?’ moaned tlie motlier, crying 
out this once from the secret core of her woman’s 
heart. No paro.vysm before had begun so or so 
ended. Through all the years of h^‘r life, evtui 
to her own ears her own voice had never so 
sounded. Hitherto, that woman’s voice hud been 
the voice of humun wisdom : now for tlie first 
time it U'as the voice of a mother’s soul. The 
brain had spoken all along till now ; at last the 
heart had speech. 

With amazing swiftness and agility, slie j'cached 
the prostrate form. He was lying on Ids face, 
his arms spread wide. With incredible dexterity 
and strength slie gathered in Ids outstretciied 
arms and turned him over on Ids back. Her 
deft fingers loosed Ids collar and eased it ruuinl 
his sliort thick neck. She slipj^ed her hand 
umler his waistcoat and felt o\'er Ids heart ; and 
then, ill a tone of rapturous gratitude that was 
a prayer, she raised her eyes upwards and whis- 
pered : ‘ Not dead ! - not dead ! He lives !’ 

She clasped her hands, and letting them hang 
down in front of lier, sat hack on her heels, 
regarding the dun face of tlie unconscious man 
as if it were a beatific vision. Then placing a 
hand on the floor at. each side of the head, she 
bent slowly forward and kissed the forehead, 
whispering in the voice of one whose heart i., 
heavy and rich with iiossession of a secure 
treasure: ‘My child.’ 

She rose briskly, and pushed the tliin strands 
of liair out of his eyes, and fetched a water-bottle 
from tlie table, and emptied it over the face 
and chest of the man. 

With a shudder lie opened liis eyes. He looked 
around vaguely and passed a feeble, wavering 
hand over his face. ‘Mother,’ he said at length, 
seeing her standing ovei’ him, ‘what is it?’ 

‘You have had an attack,’ she said as she 
replaced tlie water-bottle on the table. 

He scrambled to rise. With nimble strength 
she lieljjed him, as though she were once again 
the young matron, and he the blundering, 
iingaiuly, sole occupant of the niiisery. Hlie 
assisted him to a chair. He sat facing tlie light, 
with his back to the drooping form of the girl. 

‘ This was more than a pai-o.\ysm. How came 
I on the door?’ 

‘ You fainted at the end of the attack.’ 

‘Hid I blab?’ 

‘You said,’ she whispered, ‘that tliere was ruin 
in the City.’ 

He groaned. ‘Yes. Half-a-dozen gi-eat houses 
are gone, and I am pulled down, down, down, 
mother. You will spurn me. I did not keep to 
your advice. 1 speculated. I did not keep in 
with solid things. I hoped to win a foi-tune in 
a year. South America has been the ruin of 
me, as you said it would be of fools who trusted 
it. I trusted it. All is gone. 1 am a iKjggur, 
and you will cast me off.’ 

‘Who cares about the City, since you live? 
A minute ago I thought you dead.’ 


He took a napkin from the table and wiped his 
face. He stai'ed at lier in amazement. Hid his 
ears hear aright ? or was she bereft of I’eason ? 

‘Hrink this wine,’ she said, holding a glass 
towards him. He did as he was told, still keep- 
ing eyes of unspeakable wonder ‘on her face. 
She went on a.s she took the empty glass from 
him: ‘When you Avei*e in the paroxysm, 1 told 
you Mi.% Morton Iiad come.’ 

‘Oil ay,’ said he, passing his hand across his 
forehead ; ‘ I had forgotten she was to be here 
to-day. ‘When I found out liow things were in 
the City, 1 flew liome. All the money, mother, 
all yoii7‘ money, ami all the money it and your 
advice helped me to make, aie swallowed up. 
Gone— gone- gone ! and I shall be posted as a 
defaulter!’ 

‘Hush !’ said the old woman, laying her fiyger 
on her lip and pointing with her other hand 
at the gill, ‘AVe arc not alone. She, too, 
fainted.’ 

Ho started, turned round, and rose. ‘She here* 
all the time 1’ he whispered in dismay. 

‘Yes. Here unconscious all the time. We 
must see to her now,’ whispered the old woman. 
‘You and I can talk over affairs later. All is 
not lo.st yet ; all may .still be saved,’ 

‘Nothing cun save me !’ 

‘AVho knows?’ 

‘What could save mo?’ 

The old wonyiii again placed a warning linger 
on her li]), and pointed at the figure of the 
girl. . 

‘She ! ’ cried he in a whisper. 

His mother nodded, and whispered : ‘ She and 
Christopher Morton’s money. • , 

Mrs llathurst iiourcd water into a finger-glass 
and sprinkled some ovei* Nellie’s face. Tlie liye- 
liils trembled sliglitly, closed for a moment, then 
opened, closed again, and with a sigh the girl 
sliiijied from the support of the chair and slid 
to tlie table. 

Mother and sou bore the girl to a cofich, dashed 
more water in her face, and cliafed her hands. 
Once more the eyes ojxuied, and a weak young 
voice said: ‘iSucli a dream! Horrid dream I 
Hid I faint ?- Tliaiik you ; I am better now.’ 

‘You fainted, deal',’ said the old woman in 
a tone so gentle ami tender, that lier son could 
not believe his ears, and made sui'c his wits 
were wandering. Never before liud he heard 
that voice but in . cold approval, admonition,, 
or command, ‘Mr Bathurst was seized with one- 
of the attacks 1 told you of, and the sight over- 
came you. The puioxysm is quite, over now 
my son is as well as ever ; and in a little time 
you will he all right.’ 

‘Have 1 been long unconscious?’ asked the, 
girl. ‘ I had a bad borrid dream, and it seemed 
days and days long.’ 

The old woman looked at the black marble 
clock on the mantel -piece. ‘It is only ten 
minutes since my son knocked at the door ; 
but in dreams, a moment of real time may 
seem a day— a year. What did you dream of,, 
dear?’ ^ 

‘Oh, it is too horrible to think of. Pray, 
do not ask,’ said the gjrl, to whom it began 
to seem that what siie now took for a dream 
j might be nothing but a distorted and exaggerated 
1 memory of what hail really occurred. She sat 
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up and rose feebly. ‘I— I think I will go to 
my room.’ 

‘ Let me help you/ said Mrs Bathurst, moving 
to the side of the couch. 

*Oh, thank you — no/ said Nellie in distress; 
*you are not Strong yourself.’ 

‘Not usually. Not at ordinary times; but 
to-day. Now I feel young and strong.’ She 
put her arm round the young girl’s waist, drew 
the slender drooping figure towards her own 
portly bulk, and led the way out of the room. 

William Bathurst for a moment glanced round 
him, as though expecting to find* other marvels 
in keeping with this sight. Then he threw up 
his hands in despair of understanding what he 
had seen, and muttering, ‘What has wrought 
this miracle ?’ dropped into a chair. 

Crushed and (loubled up, the small man sat 
in the great chair. Ever since he had begun, 
as a latl of seventeen, to go to the City office 
in which the memory of his dead father had 
got him a clerkship, William Bathurst devote<l 
himself heart and soul to business under the ex- 
acting guidance of his mother. He had always 
looked on her as the cinbodiineiit of worhlly 
wisdom. She had been his guide through all 
these years. She had designed his fiitui*e uml 
nurtured his career. Wlien ho was old enough 
to start for himself, she had given him her 
money — he possessed none of his own — had 
mastered the business ^ of the ^tock Exchange 
more fully even than in her husband’s day.s, as 
no woman had ever mastered it before, and while 
he acted upon her advice .she had .shown him 
the way to fortune. Of late he had stray e(l from 
her counsel, following great leaders in the world 
of finance, to the re.sult of his present .ship- 
wreck. 

Blit though he knew she had no thought of 
any living soul but himself, a word of tender- 
ness had never passed hctweeii them in all these 
years. To his mind she was a woman whose 
whole soul was absorbed in gold-seeking ; and 
as she could not engage in the (juest herself, 
she had delegated to him the activities and the 
profits of the pursuit. 

Within one hour, nay, ten minutes, she had 
made light of money, thrown od’ the physical 
ineptitucle or lethargy of years, employed affec- 
tionate tones towards him, and .‘spoken to this 
strange young girl, whom she had never seen 
before, words of endearment I 

Only one explanation was possible : the new.s 
that disaster had fallen upon him had overthrown 
her reason. 

‘ William ! ’ 

With a start, ho looked up. He had not 
.jaoticed her entrance. He saw standing over 
him the calm inscrutable mother of old. ‘Yes, 
mother.’ 

‘You say all is gone V 

‘Everytliing — every shilling. Black ruin is 
in the City to-day.’ 

‘Christopher Morton’s money is safe 

‘ Every penny.’ 

‘Thbn Christopher Morton’s daughter must 
save you. Morton’s money would be enough V 

* It would be enougfi to tide me over ; but, 

mother’ 

‘William, you took my advice most of your 
lifetime, and you prospered. You took your 


own advice, and*’ see what it has brought you. 
The very fates are playing into our hands. This 
morning, this girl comes to our door. She has 
no relative in Europe. This day, ripn faces you 
in the City. Poison and antidote. When I 
left yon just now I k7ieiv this should be. I 
did not know how it was to be accomplished.’ 

‘ But, mother, there are he and she. 

The mother held out a jiaper to her son. ‘ I 
told you the fates were on our side. When 
T left this room I knew what must be, though 
1 had no sure perception of how it was to be. 
You have full power to deal with Christopher 
Morton’s property— have you not V 

‘Yes, full power; hut he is coming home in 
autumn.’ 

‘He ha.s gone home already. This has been 
sent out after you by special me.s8enger from 
the office. I took it from the me8.Benger in the 
hall as 1 passed through just now. Bead !’ 

He tooK the telegram from her hand. ‘Great 
powei-s above ! Cliristopher Morion dead ! Oh 
mother, T am sorry. This is worse than the 
crash tt> day. The lionesiest gentleman that ever 
breathed ! He came nearer to he a friend than 
any one else I know — than any one else I ever 
met.’ 

‘Than your mother?’ she asked coldly, 
severely. 

‘No — no! Why such n question? You were 
and are my all, mother ; you know yon are my 
all.’ 

‘ Listen/ she said sti'inly, iindcvinlingly. ‘Be- 
tni’n to the City, and bring Christopher Morton’s 
money into instant use. Go at once, and arrange 
for your own rxtrii ation by that mean.s.’ 

‘i’>ul, mother, they would call my using his 
money by the name of a crime.’ 

‘Who dares to inquire into the business nda- 
tions hetween man and wife?’ 

‘Man and wife! Do you mean that girl 
and me ?’ 

‘Go!’ 

‘ But mother ’ 

‘Go!’ she hissed. ‘Go and do what you can 
do, and 1 cannot. Go and realise ; anticipate 
your wife’s fortune. I cannot do that part of 
the work. Go yon and do that ; and when all 
is .safe in town, come to me for your wife.’ 


THE POSTAI. SYSTEM OF INDIA. 

Dukino the past year we heal'd a good deal as 
to onr postal and telegraphic systems ; but in all 
that was said and wriilcn no reference was made 
to systems in vogue in our colonies, certain arrange- 
ments in which we might do well to adopt. We 
propose in the present paper to deal more especi- 
ally with the Postal Arrangements in India, com- 
paring them with onr own. 

One of the most important and useful arrange- 
ments in India is that known as the ‘Value- 
payable Post.’ It is a system under which the 
post-office undertakes to deliver any parcels, 
registered letters, registered and fully prepaid, 
unregistered book-packets, and railway receipt 
notes, and to recover from the addressee on 
delivery a specified sum of money fixed by the 
sender, and to remit to the sender this ^im, 
minus a commission, in the cjise of articles other 
than unregistered book-packets. For instance, a 
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resident in the northern ^rts oi India can write 
to Calcutta and order a urm to send any articles 
of wearing apparel, books, or anything ho or 
she may want. They at once send it ; but before 
the parcel is^^'delivcred, the post-office is paid the 
value of the contents, or in other words the bill. 
When it is paid, the receipt and the money go 
back to Calcutta, and the firm receive the money 
from the post-office. In this way tradespeople 
can get no bad debts, and the recipients have no 
trouble except to pay at the door. The system 
has its drawbacks in one way, as tii’esome trades- 
people occasionally send the wrong firticle when 
they have not what is ordered ; but the remedy 
is to return it value payable, and thus the money 
is sent back to those ordering. Goods and parcels 
not exceeding a tliousaiid rupees in value may be 
bookeil at any railway station for delivery from 
any railway station authorised to deliver goods 
and parcels under tlie value-payable system. 
Value-payable parcels cost exactly the same as if 
one paid the money by money order. 

Value-papible articles may be insured up to 
the value of fifty pounds in branch offices, and up 
to the value of one hundred pounds in all otlier 
offices. The insurance is of two kinds —complete 
and partial. Complete insurance is intended to 
cover all risks tluring transit from the office of 
posting to the office of delivery. Partial insurance 
18 intended to cover all risks during transit in 
British territory, and all risks during transit in 
native territory except those arising oiit of high- 
way robbery. Partial insurance is only applicable 
in the case of transit of articles through certain 
native states. Certain oliic-es in Katliiawar receive 
insured articles, but are not allowed to despatcli 
them ; and ceilaiii ofU(;es in (hitch are proliihited 
from ilespatcUiiig insured articles during the 
prevalence of tlie south-west monsoon. The 
value declared fur insurance need not correspond 
with the amount specified by the sender for 
recovery from the addressee. For instance, in 
the case of a watch returned afhir repairs, per 
value- payable post, to its owner, the amount to 
be recovered from tlic owner of the watch would 
be only the cost of repairs, while the sum insured 
would represent the value of the watch itself. 
In our postal system wo can only insure to the 
value of fifty pounds. 

In India itself, parcels may be .sent paid or 
unpaid, hut not abroad. This is a convenience, 
and might well be introduced in England, 

There are certain ‘newspapers’ sent by post 
ill India which are known us ‘privileged news- 
papers’ — that is, newspapers on wliich jiostage 
has been prepaid under the following rules. 
The proprietor, manager, or publisher of any 
newspaper may arrange with the post-office to 
pay m cash, in advance for a given period, the 
amount of postage payable on the number of 
copies of aiicli newspaper to be posted by him, 
for transmission by the inland post, during that 
period. These copies are then transmitted through 
the inland post as fully prepaid without having 
postage stamps affixed to them. The period for 
which tlie postage may thus be paid in advance is 
three mouths, or a shorter period. 

Certificates ol posting are not familiar to us ; 
but in India tliey are granted to affoi’d the 
public an assurance that letters and other articles 
entrusted to servants and messengers for posting 


have actually been posted. The dishonejsty of 
natives led to the introduction of these certifi- 
cates ; and doubtless in some cases in this 
country they would be found convenient. Any 
one wno wi.Hlie 8 to obtain a certificate of posting 
must send with the article for which the certifi- 
cate is required an exact transcript of the address 
on the ai'ticle, written in ink on a slip of paper 
or in a book, with a hulf-anna equal to three 
farthings of our money-— postage stamp affixed 
to the transcript. The postmaster or clerk to 
whom it is presented comjaires the addresses, 
and if there is no discrepancy, will obliterate the 
postage stump and impress the post-ollice dated 
stump on the slip of paper or book, which will 
then be returned as a certificate that the letter 
or other article has been posted. Then, there 
are what are known as Postal Acknowledgments, 
wliich is to let the public know that the artrdes 
sent have reached the addressees. The articles 
for which acknovsledgnients can be obtained are 
registered letters and packets and ordinary* 
parcels. 

Money orders may be telegraphed in India to 
the amount of sixty pounds, whereas we can only 
telegrni)h to the amount of ten pounds. 'Jhe 
telegraphic money-order system is restricted to 
inland money orders ; but the remitter of a 
foreign money onler can have the particulars 
telegraphed to tlie Indian office of exclmnge 
concerned ; and that ofiice will, on receipt of the 
telegraidiic advice, issue a money order on the 
foreign country of payment under the foreign 
money-order l ules. 

The Savings-bank Department is managed in 
a somewhat simjder form than in England. One 
does not have to write to give notice for the 
withdrawal of money in India. I'he depositor 
presents his jiass-hook poisonnlly or by agent— 
whoso luimc mubt he mentioned in the applica- 
tion for withdrawal— at the post-office at which 
Ids account stands, with a jirinted form of appli- 
cation for 'withdruw'al, which can he *ibtuine(l at 
the post ofiice, signed by himself, and showing 
the ualaiice at his ciodit and the amount he 
wishes to withdraw'. Interest is allowed at the 
rate of three and three-quarters per cent, per 
annum, wddlst ours is but two and a half per 
cent. 

In Englaml, postmasters are not allow'ed to 
return any letter, parcel, or other postal nueket 
to the writer or sender, or to any one else, or 
to delay iorwuirdiiig it to its desLinutiou according 
to the addresi?, even tliougb a jequest to such 
effect he written tliereon ; but in India, letters, 
post-cards, books, and pattern packets and parcels 
can be recalled by the senders, after having been 
posted, subject to certain rules. No letters or^ 
articles posted may be returned except under the 
orders of the chief postal authority in a province, 
or the Directnr-geiieral of the pos^oflice, or 
the local government or administration, or the 
Governor-general ii Council. A fee of one 
rupee is charged for the returning of a posted 
letter ; and the application for the return must 
be accompanied by a statement of the Jasons 
wdiy return of the letter or article is sought. 
This power to the sencjpr to recall letters or 
articles once posted is one which many would 
frequently like to be able to exercise. It must 
necessarily of courae involve trouble and some 
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little delay to the sender as well as the posUil 
authorities, but it is an advantageous innovation 
in the syatein. 

The Indian post-office has in use some excel- 
lent embossed envelopes, which are found speci- 
ally convenient for certain classes of correspond- 
ence. English as wtdl as natives use them in 
great numbers, because they are not only con- 
venient but attractive, for they cost nothing. 
They are oblong, and are sold at eight annas 
per packet of sixteen— that is, the envelope 
costs the purchaser nothing at all. The reason 
of this is probably due to the fact that natives 
will not put their letters in a decent covering, 
so these envelopes were introduced to give them 
no excuse for not sending their letters properly, 
instetui of in a dirty wi'apper made by them- 
selves. Tlie postal authorities have a better kiml 
of embossed envelope which tli(*y do tlieir best 
to tempt people to buy. Tliese are 8([iiare ones, 
^niid cost ten annas six pice per packet of six- 
*teen. 

In the foregoing, it has been oiir object merely 
to call attention to the main points of difference 
between the Indian and English systems, since 
in the majority of details the Indian .system 
corresponds with our own, and it has therefore 
been unnecessary to dwell upon points with 
which we are already familiar. India lias not 
only adopted all our improvements in postal 
matters, but has taken care to .go farther and 
introduce improvements for her own good j and 
we think that as other countries have seen well 
to adopt any fresh innovations on our part, we 
miglit <Io well to look around and introduce 
further improveiueiits now in vogue in other 
countries, Paris has long taken the lead of 
London in many matters of detail in their postal 
service, and the present year is a fitting year for 
us to make more ventures. 


AN'UNLOOKED-EOR TUllN. 

By Hknuv Tinson. 

IN TWO CHAPTEltS.— CHAP. 1. 

Everybody in and around C’liurcliboruugh sym- 
pathised heartily with poor old Mr Starbert when 
nis eldest son made that imi)rudent, disgraceful 
match which went near breaking the old geiitle- 
maii’s lieart, and probably did sliorten his life. 
When we say ‘everybody,' we approach literal 
correctness, for Cljurcli borough, although a re- 
spectable and well-to-do sort of town, was small 
enough to make every incident a little out of 
the common the welcome subject of general 
.gossip. 

Young Edwy Starbert had given his father 
a g^eat deal of trouble wliile be was at Oxford, 
which university he left in a manner anything 
but creditable ; afterwards he gave more trouble 
still. His conduct was certainly bad enough, but 
nunour, as a matter of course, darkened and 
deepened even this. Then came the news, tliat 
be hdi married a wife he could never bring 
home, not in his father’s life ; but he was the 
elder of his father’s ^wo sons, and some day 
be would be master. No one seemed to know 
exactly what his wife wras or had been; yet 
«vei:y one agreed that she was somebody very 


unfit to become ‘Mrs Starberi. She was a bar- 
maid — an actress— -a tight-rope dancer — an assist- 
ant at a glove-shop — he had fir8t*seen her behind 
a tobacconist’s counter : thes^j were among the 
most favourable of the reports wliich reached 
Churchhoroiigh. 

As for the young man himself, he, from all 
that was heard, was going from bad to worse ; 
his father — so it was reported — had twice paid 
large sums to save him from criminal proceed- 
ings. It was a great comfort to think tliat the 
second son, Jlr Dudley, was so steady, so different 
ill ev<‘ry respect from Mr Edwy. 

This s(‘coiid son wm wliat is commonly de- 
scribed as ‘something in the City,' wliicli in his 
case invt)lved also his being sometbing on the 
Stock Exchange ; and probably the business 
habits thus acquired liact kejit him from the 
glaring faults of his brothiT. Edwy bad been 
]mjue to satirise ‘old Diiddy,’ as he called him, 
and optuily declared that the younger man was 
worse than liimself at the coj’(', and was only so 
smug, demure, and corn^ct as a matter of pru- 
j deuce. ‘ lie is playing his wirils carefully, and 
! will win the gaim^, 1 daresay,’ he was wont to 
sjiy ; but however this might be, jiGor Edwy did 
not live to see the end of the game. He died 
ill London of ‘a galloping consumption,’ as those 
who were in attendance upon liini described it ; 
and such progress had tlie disease made, tliat 
jiltliough his friends hastened to town directly 
tliey lieard of his illness, they were not in time 
to see him alive. The hehavionr of his wife and 
lu*r associates uas so lepclleiit, that old Starbert 
could imt soften to the young wom/in, and at last 
had something like an open (juaiTel with lier. 
There was therefore no reconciliation ; and Mr 
Dudley— to whom must he given the chief credit 
of ]K)iiiting out Mrs Edwy’s faidls, and indeed 
of stimulating tlieni hy a little judicious irritation 
—•may he said to have won llie game, as his 
brother had foretold. 

The widow soon disai>peared ; it was reported 
that she had married a sc'i geant in the artillery, 
and gone out to India with him. It was from 
the inquirie.s of Mr Dudley that so much was 
learnt, the old gentleman scorning to interest 
himself about one whom he deenud had been 
the wonst enemy of his house. 

AVell, Edwy was dead ; Dudley had succeeded 
him, and was heir to the not very extensive 
pro])erty at (’liurch borough. Then ho married. 
Discreet in this as in all beside, he chose a wife 
with some money. The lady possessed a had 
temper; hut she soon found lier husband was, 
or could appear to be, impervious to tlie sharpest 
attacks of her tongue, and could control her so 
far as to ju-eveiit anything like an outbreak ; but 
through the siu’vaiits it was pretty generally 
known that Mr and Mrs Dudley ^taihert did 
not get on very ^vell togetlier. This state of 
things could not be very pleasant to either j but 
the gentleman had soon additional cause for 
repining. Cautious, discreet, as he had always 
been, he had married his wife somewhat in haste, 
lest a delay might lose her— and her money. A 
delay of only six montlis would have changed 
his plans matmially, for in that brief penoa a 
distant relation — one from whom the Starberte 
had no expectations— died, and left a considerable 
estate to tlie old gentleman upon tlie very easy 
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condition that the recipient sh*ould adopt his 
family name of Smithers. The bequest being 
in land, would of course have gone to Edwy 
he lived, tio Dudley might again be esteemed 
fortunate — but in secret he was bitterly chagrined 
when he reflected what sort of wife he might 
have chosen had he but waited until he attained 
such a position. He might have maiTied so that 
he could have become the member for the county ; 
might then — for he was ambitious, and liad a 
sufficiently good opinion of himself — have even 
aspired to a seat in the cabinet, l^is ambition 
and his opinion of himself being thus tolerably 
high, he had courage enough to put this ambition 
to the trial, for a vacancy occurring in the repre- 
sentation of the county, Mr Dudley Starbert- 
Smitliers offered himself as a candidate. As he 
set forth, when thus coming hu’ward -as being 
his own — every principle which was likely k) 
charm the constituency, and as he had, during 
the year or so in which lie had held his wealth — 
for poor old Starbert did not live three iiioiiihs 
afk;r tlie eskite fell to him — be(m most lavish 
in his expenditure, he thought he had a good 
chaiiee. 

But he was not a gmierous or a genial man, and 
even this outlay, hy fits and starts, was so man- 
aged as to offend mere than he pleased ; while 
the multitude would certainly never like. iMr or 
Mrs Dudley, In short, he jiolled about two 
hundred votes, his antagonist scoring some two 
thousand ; and as the trivial support obtained by 
Dudley was all from tlie .section most objection- 
able in the eyes of county Squires, and (»nly 
given to annoy these, latlei’, why, ]\rr StarlM*rt- 
Smithera was (!ven leas ^lopular than bef<»re, 
and was decidedly ‘snubbed’ in many quarters. 
He, therefore, not unnaturally, resolved to quit 
Churchborougli ; and easily (jhtaining a tenant 
for his ancestral estate, whicli his grandfather 
had bought when retiring from the wholesale oil 
business, he found a suitable residence at a dis- 
tance of fully one hundred miles from the 
ungrakd'ul town. Here ln! seeim*d likely to he 
happier than before ; fur not only M ere his 
neij^ibours less fastidious than the ChiU'ch borough 
folk, and willing to exchange hospitalities with 
him, hut an heir was horn, which not only kei>t 
the Starbert-Sniithers ])roperty in the right lim*, 
but naturally causcid a more amicable feeling 
between tlie parents. 

If this were a more detailed history of Mr 
Dudley’s career, much could he fwiid of the iinjiort- 
ance attached to this event, and how he at once 
seemed in consequence to feel himself of mon; 
weight among his neighbours and to lay himself 
out k) acipiire popularity. He was perhaps 
successful in some degrcA* ; Imt he was not a man 
to he liked all round ; while his disjiositioii U> 
insist upon his rights brought him iuto collision 
with some of the less inqwrtant classes, as lie 
deemed them, in his vicinity. 

Having bought a piece of land adjacent k) his 
house, he was annoyed to find that trespasses 
were common, and that some of the trespassers 
^erted a right k> cross the meadow and k) tish 
in the stream which skirted it. Among these — 
almost alone, indeed, for most of the offenders 
were soon scared off, or did not think it worth 
while to rim any risk for so trivial an ohject—was 
a man to whom Dudley had. taken an immediate 


and instinctive dislike— a shabby, elderly fellow, 
who had, it was said, been a scliool master or 
a lawyei'*s clerk, and who even now jirofessed 
to eke out a living by giving lessons in extra 
school subjects, and by doing a little copying for 
some of the tolerably numerous attorneys in the 
neighbouring towi. 

Dudley had formed an opinion that this man 
was a poacher, even a thief, evidently a dangerous 
character, lie was the more ohjeciioiiahle because 
he lived in a wretched hut built upon land which 
ought to lieloiig to the recent jmrcha.se ; Init 
there was a long-standing wrangle, about this. 
The useless corner was a sort of In o Man’s Land, 
and Dudley’s lawyer said it would cost twenty 
times the worth of the plot to get the occupier 
out and establish a title. Yet, if this fellow 
could la* got rid of, it might be possible to pre- 
vent any one else from coming, and the ground 
could he included with that to which it properly 
belonged. So ran Mr Starhert-Smithor.s’ cogita* , 
tions, and he resolved in some way to expel the 
man — j>erhaps to buy liiru off, although lie did 
not greatly relish this latter idea. 

Meanwhile, the schoolmaster lived in his 
wretched cottage, vnth only a child for his com- 
panion. An old woman, still poorer than himself, 
who lived in one room at a squalid hovel down 
the hill, used to attend upon the cmild, ‘tidy up’ 
the j)laee, and do such cooking as was needed. 

At last, chanc# seenuHl to fa\'our Mr Starhert- 
Smilliers. An extensive poultiy robbery took 
jjlacc in the neighhouihood, and suspicion pointed* 
to Silas Bird, the schoolmasku’, Dudley was 
delighted at this, and sjmivd no expense k) bring 
the ofhmco home to the man. He seiit^or an expe- 
rienced criminal lawyer, offered a large rt.‘ward 
for evidence, and m'us so sangniiic of success that 
he arranged with his fellow-guardians for the 
recejition of the j)oor child, vdio had no better 
home than Silas Bii’d’s collage., into the work- 
lious(‘. But the ])rosecution failed in the most 
igiu ►minions manner. The chief M'ituPss against 
Silas — who had had his first hearing before the 
magistrfik's, and came up on remand, a mere form 
before his committal, of course — this sheet-anchor 
of tlie prosecution v’ns himself, unfortunately, 
idontilied as the thief ; wliile Bird’s alibi, which 
had been discredited and laughed at, Nvas proved 
good. 

The accused had learnt quite enough from his 
friends, M’ho were siifliciently shrewd, even if 
disrep 11 table in the eyes of Mr Starbert-Sniithers, 
to teach him how much he was indebted to the 
latter ; while much of that gentleman’s antece- 
dents had leaked out, and was now used with the 
most unfavourable colouring possible. Of this, 
however, Dudley knew nothing ; nor did he know - 
that Bird had gone straight from the court to his 
cottage, or he might have chosen some other way 
to his house. As it was, on turning air angle in 
the hvroad which was his short-cut, he passed 
directly in front of the hut, and saw Bird stand- 
ing in the dooi-ivay. The pair could have shaken 
hands, had they been so disposed. 

Birtl held tlie sickly cliild, a hoy of sonft five 
yeai’s, by the hand, and as Mr Starbert-Smithers 
appearwl, he lifU*d the chikl in his arms and said, 
pointing to Dudley : ‘ Look at that fine gentle- 
man ! Perhaps he would like to nurse you.’ 
The ‘ fine gentleman ’ walked steadily on, taldiig 
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no notice of this speech beyond Ihfiit which was 
contained in a stern frown; but a direct hail 
from the man caused him to imuse. 

‘ Mr Starbert/ exclaimed, the schoolmaster, 
‘ I must apolomse for not having called upon you 
before this. ’1 did not know until during the 
course of some events interesting to both of us, 
that Mr Smithers, our respected neighbour, was 
Mr Starbert of Churchborough. 1 shall take an 
early opportunity of calling upon you and asking 
after tut our friends, — Good-afternoon, sir ; do 
not let me detain you.’ 

With a harsher frown, Dudley 'went on, 
thoroughly vexed wdtli himself for having stopped 
to listen, and mortified by thinking that he recog- 
nised in the man one of the Church borougli 
voters, but whether on his side or against him, 
he ^ould not remembei’. 

The incident disturbed him a good deal ; for, 
knowing that he had been worsted in his plans, 
he knew also that there was a sneering trimnph 
"in every syllable the man had uttered, all the 
more insulting from its covert character. Meet- 
ing his son and the nurse outside his gates, how- 
ever, he was restored to calinnes.s. The child 
indeed was not only his ])ride hut his .solaci', 
and those of his househohl who liad been bujg 
with him were wont to say that ‘master was 
quite a dilferent man since Master Dudley was 
born;’ for the baby was of course named after 
his fatlier. If this had no otlij^T eileet, it sug- 
gesttid a long line of ancestors— illustrious, per- 
haps noble. 

lie wiis able to mak(i a je-st of th(‘. meeting, 
in describing it to liis wife; for all tliai, he 
detested tlq5 man, and was more than ever 
deicrmiued to put an end to his illegal squatting. 
Dinner was over, and Mr Starbert-Smitliers was 
seated in his study, looking tlirough some letters 
and accouuts ; these related ehieily to the late 
leml proceedings, so w(‘.ro not jdeasant reading, 
wlieii the servant brouglit in u caid, and stiid : 
* The — thet-gentleman was waiting.’ 

The ciird was in maiuiscrijd, and it bore ‘Mr 
SUas Bird, aceountJint,’ &c. It was the cottager. 

* Send the fellow away ; I wdll not sec him,’ 
reified Dudley. 

Tlie servant left, Init reappeared, and excused 
herself by saying that the visitor was most anxious 
to see Mr Jsmithers on business of the greuhist 
importance, and he lumped no offence he had 
given would prevent his saying a few W(jrds to 
that gentleman. This soundeil better ; 8(», after 
a moment’s hesitation, Dudley said: ‘Show him 
in;’ and accordingly the owner of the card 
appeared. 

‘Now, Bird,’ began Mr Starbert-Smithers, in 
. a decided tone, ‘ you say you wish tt) speak to me 
upon iinporUmt business. What is it? Be brief, 
as I am busy.’ 

‘ I see you are, sir,’ returned the man ; ‘ and 
the envelopes l>eing under my eyiw, I cannot help 
j^|uising Hinger and Barknian’s fine legal 

Dudley angrily snatched away the pa^wra as 
this v^is said. 

‘ Do not mind it,’ continued his visitor ; ‘ the 
firm may lx*, said to l\^vc introduced us to each 
I other. — Now, Mr Dudley-Starbert’— his voice 
chaa|(6d here so 8hurT)ly,^that bis listener could 
not avoid looking full at him—‘I am here on 


business. I metln business ; I will have business ; 
and if you will not meet me in the business as 
I wish, I will crush you ; yes, sir, I— will — crush 
—you.’ He leant forward and almost hissed 
these last woi’ds out. 

‘ What do you mean, fellow ?’ cried Dudley, in- 
dignant at the man’s manner. ‘ Do you threaten 
me ? Come here wlien you are sober, if yon come 
at all. Leave my house, or I will myself turn 
you out.’ 

‘Will you, Mr Starbert?’ i*eU)rted the other, 
with a malignant grin. ‘Yon are a ruined, a 
hopelessly nuiu^d man, if you do. Now, I want 
to be your friend, if yon will be sensible, and 
allow me. Did you see the child I held up to 
admire you to-day? — Do not scowl, but answer 
a civil question, the only one, I promise you, 
that I will ask.’ 

‘ I did. Wliat then V asked Dudley ; exasper- 
ated, y<;t in .some vague way uneasy at the man’s 
strange speech. 

‘ Good. I held liiin up to admire his uncle, Mr 
Dudley Starbert-Smitliers,’ resumed the school- 
master. — ‘Oh yes, 1 am in earne-st. He is your 
nephew — the wronged, neglected child of J'our 
wronged brother, Mr Kdwy, the heir to the 
Churcliborougli property, which was hardly worth 
figliting for ; aiui the heir to your inherited estate, 
whicli is. One inoim'nt more ! I am not a 
grasping or unfeeling man. Yon have tiled to 
ruin me, to send me to Portland ; and some men 
would cluTisb ill-will for this ; hut with me it 
is diflerent ; forget and forgive is my motto. If 
you think you can dispute the parmitage of this 
boy, do so. I shall not blame you ; but you will 
fail ; I tell you that candidly ; and when you have 
failed, you will beg for the Utrins 1 now offer.’ 

‘If you are not out of this house in two 
minutes, you shall be pitched out lux'k and crop,’ 
returned Dudley. ‘ Tlioise are w??/ terms.’ 

‘I will go, sir,’ answered Biixl. ‘An action 
for assault might have been useful to me a week 
or two back ; 1 <’an do without it now. It will 
not hint you, sir, hi look through these few 
papers;’ he laid a large envelope on the table 
us he spoke; ‘and please note that wlien we 
might claim tlie whole, I am content with half. 
— Good-night, sir ; I will give your love to your 
nephew.’ 


TIIK LAST OF ENGLAND. 

The white cIUIm fade into the twilight gray : 

A mist now hides them from my tear-dimmed eyes ; 
For swiftly onward, a.H a bird that flies, 

The good ship sails -’and England ’6 far away ; 

And far behind, my childhood’s happy day, 

And sweet girl -comrades, whose dream -faces rise 
To haunt and cheer me under alien skies. 

0 friends and country, faro ye w^ell for nyo ! 

But while love leiwls me o’er the stormy sea, 

Though English homesteads I see nevermore, 

Long years of blessing fate may hold hi stove ; 

For hands can work wlien hearts from care are five. 
Hope’s heaven-sent sunshine gilds with memory 
The new life waiting on the distant shore. 

0 . a. 
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THE LADIES’ GALLERY. 

Biw Ben is strikinj^ two, and if we intend to 
secure good seats we must hurry. Breathless 
with haste, wc reach the little door through 
which it is necessary to pass to gain the Ladies’ 
Gallery. Here a stern policeman stands guard, 
who demands the name of the member whose 
order we hold. Having inscribed this on a sheet 
of blue paper, he ushers us into a little dark 
waiting-room, where we must sit and possess our 
souls in patience for more than half an hour. 
The * House ’ meets at tliree, and the door of the 
Ladies’ Gallery is opened a quarter of an hour 
before that time ; but in order to obtain seats in 
the front row, it is best to appear on the scene 
not long after two o’clock, or, on very special 
nights, even earlier than that Wearily the time 
drags along ; unless, warned by previous experi- 
ence, we have provided ourselves with literature 
of soiagie kind, there is nothing for it but to wait 
as cheerfully as we may, deriving sqme informa- 
tion and amusement at least from the behaviour 
of our fellow-victims. With what envied ease 
those who possess a pereonal and domestic interest 
in some of the members comport themselves. 
How calmly they converse with each other on 
their private affairs, in not always modulated 
tones. Look at those girls, how slij’ and excited 
they seem ; they have never been here before, it 
is clear. Some of these ladies have visited tlie 
House so often that it is now almost a bore to 
come, at least they n<^ longer feel any enthusiasm 
over it. Others are enjoying the pleasant excite- 
ment of a new experience ; while others, again, 
are still placidly interested and curious, although 
the. novelty of the thing has worn off. Ladies of 
all kinds, in short, are to be seen here 'from time 
to time— political, fashionable, young and old, 
and dames that are nondescript. 

At length tl»e guardian policeman puts his 
bead in at the door and announces that we can 
now receive our tickets. In the order, then, of 
onr arrival, numbered white bone or ivory discs 
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are presented to us, and with these in our bauds* 
we commence to climb the stairs. Three long 
steep flights there are, and each step of the last 
flight at least is accompanied by sighs for a lift. 
Passing through the swing-door at the top, we 
find ourselves in the midst of a long bare corridor 
with swing-doors at each end. Through that on 
our right hand men with a business-like air and 
sheets of white paper in their hands, occasion- 
ally piisB and repass. These arc the reporters of 
various newspapers on their way to and from th% 
Reporters’ Gallery, which lies immediately iu 
front of and below the one set aside for ladies. 

The entrance to the Ladies’ Gallerjr itself is on 
the other side of the corridor from the ont^ at 
which wc entered, and a little lower down to the 
right. But there arc still some minutes to puss 
before the magic door is opened. Novices in the 
ways of the place generally plant themselves as 
close to the door as possible, in the hofa; of rush- 
ing in first. Vain delusion ! The numbers on 
their tickets betray them, and the courteous official 
ill chai'ge gently l elegutes them to their own place. 
There are only eighteen seats in the gallery in all, 
and these arc divided into two rows, the bock oue 
being raised a step higher than tlie front In 
spite of this, a position in the second row is not 
much to be coveted, as from it little can be seen 
of tlio House, except by standing up and craning 
over the heads of those seated below, lu the 
front row' the case is quite different ; there you 
can draw' your chair close up to the oft com- 
plaiued-uf, over-abused grating, and look down 
comfortably upon all that posses.. As regards the 
said grating, it really is not so bad as it hai been 
painted. Its meshps are wide, and, beyond render- 
ing the gallery rather dark, and producing a 
slight sensation as of a veil continually before the 
eyes, it interferes not at all with the comfort of 
those seated behind it, or with the viei^they 
obtain. 

At present the House is^almost entirely empty. 
A few officials stand idly near the door, an odd 
member or so wanderi, aimlessly in, gases about 
him vaguely for a few moments, deposits a hat on 


It in not 

' fet tliree t)^dock» 

We look about ms Ibr a wbiU. The Ladies’ 
Oallery ia set far hack, and commands a view of 
almost tke eittira Ml On the rights between 
the end of the Ladies’ Gallery and the wall, is 
the Speaker’s Gallery, which of course we cannot 
eee. Just below is the Reporters* Gallery, extend- 
ing the whole width of the Uoti&e and a little 
rohnd on each side. It is divided into a number 
of mnall compartments, just large enough to hold 
one man, who enters from the back, steps down, 
shots himself in, and sits like a Juck-iu-the-Box. 
Over the edge of this gallery appears the green 
■ canopy of the Sj>eaker’s Chair, which will effectu- 
' alljfc screen him from our view ^^hen he is seated 
beneath. In front of the chair stands a big table, 
covered with books, pamphlets, &c. This is the 
Clerks’ Table, and along the foot of it, presently, 
the glittei-ing mace will be laid. The membeis’ 
benches ate on eitlier side, the front Ministerial 
and Opposition benches facing the table on the 
right and left hand of the Speaker respectively. 
A narrow gangway on both sides of the House 
divides the front benches and those immeduitely 
behind them from the resL Benches, therefore, 
below this are ‘ below the gangway.’ The 
principal entrance to the Housft is through a 
wide door facing us, on either side of whit h are 
the *cro88*bcnclie.s,’ exten<ling as fur as the ‘l),ir| 
of the House.’ From where we sit, the bras.s 
knobs of the latter can only just be faintly dis- 
cerned sticking out from the cuds of the nearest 
ci’cSs-beuch on each side. Hero, too, is placed the 
big elbow-cliair of the Serjeant at- Arms. Above 
the dooiwuy and over the cross benclioM are the 
galleries for Peers and StraTigcr<=>, the latter 
generally well tilled. Ualleiios also extend along 
the sides of the House for the use of members ; 
on the night of a great debate these are full 
to overflowing, but at other times frequently 
empty. 

At length, on the stroke of three, the cry ot 
* Speaker 1’ is raised in the lobbies without, and 
presently the doors are swung hack, and the great 
man appears in his wig and gown. Preceded 
by the serjeant-at-arms heai’ing the mace, and 
followed by the cliaplain, he passes towards the 
chair, bowing right and left at every step. The 
doors are then closed, an<l prayers aie read by the 
chaplain. During tlii.s ceremony the few members 
present fidget somewhat after the manner of 
schoolboys on a similar occasion. 

Then ^;oraes ‘ Question-time.’ This lusts a 
longer or shorter ^ieriod, according to the number 
and character of the (iue8tiou.s honourable mem- 
bers desire to ask those in authority. It is no 
doubt a most useful indispensable institution ; 
but * Question- time ’ is neveithelcss, as a rule, 
richer dull, though sometimes enlivened by a 
MArp (ddrmish betweefn smart speakers on both 
of the House. 

4 alight pause precedclb* the commencement of < 


the aaHous bcMdniii of ibo day. ’ The ’ 

are by thia time fairly well filled, and a il^hV 
rustle goes through the assembljr as the wet 
speaker rises to address the House the matter 
in hand. On the night of a big speech by some 
leading orator and statesman, the House of 
Commons is indeed a sight worth seeing. The 
floor and galleries are crammed, not a vacant seat 
to be found anywhere ;^the members are disposed 
in various attitudes, characteristic or peculiar, 
yet all listening intently. At one moment a 
btillness deep as death may prevail, broken only 
by that one voice ringing through the room, 
-sweeping its hojirers along in a tide of eloquence, 
swaying them this way and that with its persua- 
sive eloquence. The next some chance word 
of the orutoi* breaks the spell — a storm arises ; 
cheers, counter-cheers, calls and other e\prc.«bion 
of accord or dissent. ‘ Order I Order ! Order 1’ 
‘lleai'I Hear! Hear!’ roll like waves of sound 
from one end of the building to the other. The 
wildest confusion of voi( es obtains, and it is some 
time before the tumult is stayed. Such a scene 
is siipeib but indes(iiba))le. 

How great, them, is the contrast when some 
I pro'^y individual holdb the floor, boring tlio House 
with his e-speiiul fad. Btipidl} the seats empty; 
one by one the meiubei’s steal away ; while those 
who icmain to sufler martyrdom for the sake of 
‘keepjngaliou.se’ btietoh themselves comfortably 
to bleep jf they eau. Oceusioiudly a stray member 
01 two jxsqis in, listens for a few minutes, then 
hurries uwny ; sometimes one look at the speaker 
is a suflicieiit reason for beating a hasty re- 
treat. 

It is wliile tt pfirticularly pronounced specimen 
of the lattci type of oratoi is holding forth that we 
retire fur afternoon tea. On the fine bright after- 
noons of suinnier, gallaut members arc wont to 
entertain their lady- 1 riendb to tea on the terrace, 
which runs along by the river. Here we can 
sit and see ‘the boats glide up and do\vn the 
fl’Iianies, or Wtikh the living stream posbing cease- 
lessly over Westminster Bridge. On such an 
oc(<i.siou as this the terrace is a pretty sight; 
the gay hues oi the ladies’ dresses brighten the 
sombre stone walls and uild pietiiresqueneas to 
the scene. Talk and laughter float lightly round, 
forming a merry uceompaninient to the demoli- 
tion of cake and btra wherries. 'Our staid legis- 
lators for the time being have laid aside the 
cares of the State, But to-day the harmony 
is not dchtined to remain undiatui’bed. The 
division bell rings imperatively, attendants ap- 
j)ear to shout the summons in our deafened ears, 
members depart hastily, and for a while the 
ladies are Ijeit forlorn. 

After tea, before i-eturning to the gallery, a 
walk through the building is proposed by our 
entertainer. So away we go through, corridors 
and up stairca&ea, mazy and bewildering to the 
stranger. Every now and again we catch glimpses 
of inviting-looking reading and smoking rooms, 



we may not enter ; t>«t 4t length onr 
l^gHxnage ende in the waltmg4ohl^ outside the 
Hall o! the Ooramona. Between the outer and 
inner doors of the entrance to the latter is a 
little seat iif the left-hand comer. To this we 
are conducted^ and standing on it in turn, peep 
through the little glass window into the House. 
Now at last we see the Speaker seated in state, 
get a near view of a gesticiiluting orator, scan 
the green leather-covered benches and the rows 
of faces, inspect the *bar of the House,’ glance 
upwards to the bars of the Ladies* Gallery, and 
descry dim forms within. This pi*€[Aolc is very 
enticing ; but we must tear ourselves away, and 
once more mounting the weary stairs, find our 
way back to our old places. 

The House has wakened up over some ques- 
tion, and u lively debate is in process, amid much 
laughter, cheeiing, and cries of *No! No!’ 
Then comes the shout ‘Divide! Divide!’ It 
is a great misfortune that from our jircsent posi- 
tion we cannot hear the woids of the Speaker 
very well, but we manage to make out that he 
puts the question, that there is a shout of Aye ' 
on the one hand, and of No ! on tlie other, and 
then the Speaker announces that the Ayes ! lm^ e 
it ‘No !’ is shouted again. So an adjournment 
to the lobbies is necessui’y to settle the matter. 
A pause ensues, during which we can hear the 
attendants calling ‘Division!’ from lobby to 
lobby, till the sound dies away in the distance. 
Members drawn from various occupations, and 
from remote parts of the building, come saunter 
ing or Jmrrying in. There is a moment of expec- 
tation before the S])eaker puts the (piobliou for 
tlie second time, and the same periormance is 
repeated as at first ‘Ayes to the right, Noes 
to the left,’ says the Speaker, and the members 
file out It is curious and interesting to watch 
the various methods of progression adopted : some 
saunter languidly ; others move with a quick, 
brisk, decided step ; many join in groups oi two 
or three to hold an earnest tonveisatitm us they 
pass out ; a few rush out the instant the word 
is given ; far more hang buck till the House is, 
nearly empty before they slowly take their de- 
pai tiire. The lobby without is then cleared and 
the doors locked. Presently, a thin stream ol , 
men begins to come back, while the sound of 
a tellei’s voice falls faintly on our listening ears. 
At last all are couhUmI, and the four tellers form- ' 
ing into line, mari h up to the table, ho^ to the I 
Speaker, one of the tellei’s on the winning I 
side announces the iiumbei’s, an<l the episode is 
over. 

Soon after half -past seven we descend for 
dinner to a dining room overlooking the teirace. 
Here members may only dine when they are 
accompanied by ladies. At this hour numerous 
ladies in evening dress are to be mot with Hitting 
about the corridors and staircases, while cosy 
parties assemble in the privileged dining-rooms. 
The House is becoming more and more a dining 
club for ladies since the fair sex is so ungalluntly 
excluded from other clubs in London. Dinner 
over, we adjourned to the terrace for coffee. The 
night was soft and balmy, the lights were gleam- 
ing for along the embankment ; and the scene 
was even more picturesque than by day. It is 
not till eight L*’clock that the Speaker adjourns 
for his dinner; but he had long been back at 


his duties again, before we even tbongU ol 
wending our way once more to our seats in Uib 
gallery. 

After the cool air of the terrace, the gallei^ 
felt hot, stuffy, and dull, particularly as the 
debate had once more settled down *into a seml- 
Bomnolent condition. Our eyes and thoughts 
wandered, and fell on the reporters, still scribbling 
or occasionally snoozing ut their posts. Did they 
get voi*y cramped, we wondered, sitting in that 
confined position? We ourselves were nearly 
asleep, and began to make preparations for de- 
pai'ture. One more look at the House first. Let 
us see how many members ore taking a nap. 
What a lot of bald heads there are among them. 
Shining crowns are very mu(‘b in the ascendant 
heie. Is it because they keep their hats on so 
much ? 

But, dear me ! how few members there ar^— 
siuely not foity. At this moment a member 
rises, and with vhat looks like a filigjilly mali- 
cious smile on his face, remuiks, ‘Mr Speaker, I 
beg to call your attention to the fact that there 
are not forty members in the House.’ But the 
xvoids arouse no stir ; there is no crowding of 
mcnihers back to the scene. The thing has either 
b( ell pre-arranged oi there is no interest in pro- 
longing the sitting fiuther that night. Slowly 

the Speaker begins to count : One, two’ 

’J'lnre are not im^eed foity meiiibers present 
It is a ‘ Count out.’ All is over for that night 
‘ Who goes hoiiio ?’ 
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CnAPTLR V.- • SOMETHING HAVENS. 

So far a truly enjoyable Sunday. To sit in 
thurch beside her angry mother, both going 
through the forms of repentance, charity, and 
forgiveness : and to dine together, going through 
the ordiiuuy foims of kindliness whfle one at 
least was devoured with wrath. Waste of good 
ioa4 lamb and gooseberry tart ! 

Klhic hpent the uiteiiioon in her studio, where 
she sat undisturbed. People called, but hei 
mother leccived them. Now that the last reso 
Intion had been taken : now that slie had pro 
mi.‘'ed her lover to brave ever} thing and to livt 
the simplest possible life for love’s sweet sake 
she felt that sinking which falls upon the most 
courageous when the boats ore burned. Thiv 
Love makes loving hearts to suffer. 

The evening, however, made amends. Foi 
th( n, like the housemaid, who mounted the area 
stair as Elsie went down the frout-door steps 
she went foilh to meet her lover, and in hi^ 
company forgi^t all her fears. They ‘went t(» 
church together. There they sat side by side, 
this church nut having adopted the barbarous 
custom of separating the sexes— a custom which 
belongs to the time when women were monklishly 
considered unclean creatures, and the cause, to 
most men, of everlasting suffering, which they 

* Copyright 1892 in the United {States of America by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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themselves would most justljr share. This couple 
sat hand in hand : the service wos full of praise 
and hope and trust : the Psalms were exultant, 
triumphant, jubilant : the sermon was a ten 
minutes* ejaculation of joy and thanks : there 
was a Procession with banners, to cheer up the 
hearts of the faithful-— what is Faith without a 
Procession ? Comfort stole back to Elsie's trem- 
bled heart : she felt less like an outcast : she 
came out of the church with renewed confi- 
dence. 

It was still daylight. They walked round and 
round the nearest Square, Jane tlie housemaid 
and her voung man were doing the same thing. 
They talked with confidence and joy of the 
future before them. Presently the rain began 
to lEgll, and Elsie's spirits fell too. 

* George,’ she said, ‘ are we selfish, each of ns ? 
Is it right for me to drag and keep you down ?’ 

*You will nok You will raise me and keep 
'me up. Never doubt that, Elsie. I am the 
selfish one because I make you sacrifice so 
much.’ 

*Oh ! no — no. It is no sacrifice for me. You 
must make me brave, George, because I am told 
every day by Hilda and' my mother the most 
terrible things. I have been miserable all day 
long. I suppose’ it is the battle I had with my 
mother yesterday.’ 

*Your mother will he all right again as soon 
os the thing is done. And llilda will come 
found too. She will want to show you her new 
carriage and her newest dress. Nobody admires 
and envies the rich relation so much as the ]>oor 
relation, 'l^hat is the reason why the poor rela- 
tion is so much coui'ted and petted in every rich 
family. We shall be the poor relations, you 
know, Elsie.’ 

*I suppose so. We must accept the part and 
play it properly.’ She spoke gaily, but with an 
effort 

*She will give you some of her old dresses. 
And she will ask us to some of lier crushes ; 
but we won’t go. Oh ! Hilda will come round. 

As for your mother ’ Ho repressed what he 

was about to say. ‘As for your mother, Elsie, 
there is no obstinacy so desperate tliat it cannot 
lie softened by something or other. The constant 
dropping, you know. Give her time. If she 
refuses to change— why— then ’ — again he changed 
the words in time— ‘dear child, we must make 
our own happiness for ourselves without our own 
folk to help ua* j 

‘ Yes ; we will At the same time, George, ' 
though I am so valiant in talk, I confess that I 
feel as low as a schoolboy who is going to he 
punished.* 

’ dear Elsie,’ said George with a little exas- 
peration, ‘if they will not come round, let them 
^tay flat cr square, or sulky, or anything. I can 
hardly be expected to feel very anxious for a 
change of temper in people wuo have said so 
nifUiT hard things of me. To-morrow, dear, vou ! 
. ,get through your talk with Mr Denng. | 
hard as nails ; but he’s a just man, and j 
sensible. In the evening, I will call for 

g U at nine, and you ghall tell me what he said. 
;si^v, weeks we can he married. I will see 
the hanns. We wjll find a lodging some- 
pack up our things, get married, and I 


move in. We can’t afford a honeymoon^ I am 
afraid. That shall come afterwards when the 
ship comes home.’ « 

‘ Yes. When I am with you I fear nothing. 
It is when you are gone : when I dlt by myself 
in my own room, and know that in the next 
i*f)om my mother is brooding over her wrath and 
keepings it warm — that I feel so guilty. To- 
night, it is not that 1 fuel guilty at all : it is 
quite the contrary ; but I feel as if something 
was going to happen.* 

‘Something w going to happen, dear. I am 
going to pirt a wedding ring round this pretty 
finger.’ 

‘ When one says something, in the language of 
superstition one means sometliiiig hod, something 
dreadful, somethiug that shall stand between us 
and force us apart. Something unexpected.* 

‘My child,’ said her lover, ‘all the powers of 
all the devils shall not force us apart.’ A daring 
and comprehensive boast. 

She laughed a little, liglitened by words so 
brave. ‘Here we are, dear,’ she said, as they 
arrived at the house. ‘I think the rain means 
to come down in earnest. You had belter make 
haste home. To-moriw evening at nine, I will 
expect you.’ 

She ran lightly up the step.s and rang the bell : 
the door was opened : she turned her head, 
laughed, waved her hand to her lover, and ran 
in. 

There was standing on the kerb beneath the 
street lanip a man apparently engaged in lighting 
a cigar. vVheii the girl turned, the light of the 
lamj) fell full upon her face. The man stared at 
her, forgetting his cigar light, which fell burning 
from Ids hand into tlie gutter. When the door 
shut upon her, he stared at George, who, for his 
part, his mistress having vanished, stared at the 
door. * 

All this staring occupied a period of at least 
half a minute. Then George turned and M'ulked 
away : the man struck another light, lit his cigar, 
and strode away too, but in the same direction. | 
Presently he caught up George and laid a hand : 
upon his shoulder. 

‘ Here, you sir,’ he said gruffly ; * I want a word 
with you before we go any further.’ 

George turned upon him savagely. Nobody 
likes a heavy hand laid upon the shoulder. In 
the old days it generally meant a writ and 
Whitec^pss Street and other unpleasant things. 

‘ Who the devil are you V he asked. 

‘That is the qiiestion I was going' He 

stopped and laughed.— ‘No — I see now. I don’t 
j want to ask it. You are Georee Austin, are you 
notr 

‘That is my name. But who are you— and 
what do you want with me 

The man was a stranger to him. He W’as 
dressed in a velvet coat and a white waistcoat : 
he wore a soft felt hat; and with the velvet 
iacket, tlie felt hat, and a full heard, he looked 
! like an artist of some kind. At the end of June 
I it is still light at half-past nine. George saw 
j that the man was a gentleman : his features, 
strongly marked and clear cut, reminded him 
of something— hut vaguely ; they gave him the ' 
common feeling of having been seen or known 
at some remote period. The man looked about 
I thirty, the time when the physical man is at bis 
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beat : be waa of good height, well set up, and I ehould like to go homo again ; but I will net 
robust. Something, no doubt, in the iijt world : po as I went awav, under a shumeful cloud, 
or something that desired to appear as if belong- That has got to be lifted first. Presently I shall 
ing to the Art world. Because, you see, the know whether it is lifted. Then I shall know 
artists themselves are not so pictures^e us those how to act. To-night, I was rewarded by the 
who would be artists if they could. The unsuc- si^ht of my sister Elsie, walking home with you.' 
cessfut artist, certainly, is sometimes a most I knew her at once. She is taller than I thought 
picturesque creature. So is the Model. The she w’ould become when I went away. Her See 


picturesque creature. So is the Model. Ihe she w’ould become when I went away. Her face 
rags and duds and threudbarity too often enter hasn't changed much, though. She always had 
largely into the picturesque. So with the plough- the gift of sweet looks, which isn’t quite the same 
boy’s diurier under the hedge, or the cotter’s thing as beauty. My sister Hilda, fur instance, 
Saturday night And the village Ivsershop may was always culled a haudbome girl, but she never 
make a very fine picture ; but the artist himself had Elsie’s sweet looks.’ 
docs not partake in those simple joys. ‘ She has the sweetest looks in the world.’ 

/Well, sir, who are you?’ George repeated as ‘What are you doing with her, George Austin, 


the other man made no reply. 

‘ Do you not remember me 1 I am waiting 
give you a chance.’ 

‘ No— certainly not’ 


‘Consider. Tiiat house into which you have time.’ 
at 'taken my ■ a young lady— does it not ‘Elsie is very nearly oiie-und-twenty. She« 
nnect itself with me ?’ will be twenty-one to-morrow.’ 

‘No. Why should it?’ ‘Elsie going to be married. It seems absurd. 

‘Then I suppose that T am completely for- One-aiid-twenty to-moiTow. Ah!’ He sat up 
tten?’ eagerly. ‘Tell me, is she any richer? lias she 

‘ It ia very strange. I seem to recall your had any 10*^110108 or things V 
ice.’ ‘ No. How should she ? Her dot is her sweet 

‘ I will tell you who I urn by another (piestion. self, which ia enough for any nuiii.' 


‘ What are you doing with her, George Austin, 
T a.sk again ?’ 

‘We tire engaged to be married.* 

‘ Married ? Elsie married ? Why— -she ’s— well 
— I suppose she must be grown up by this 


just 'taken my ■ a young lady-does it not 
connect itself with me ?’ 

‘No. Why sliould it?’ 

‘Then I suppose that T am completely for- 
gotten ?’ 


George Austin, what in tlmndcr are you doing 
with my sister ?’ 


‘And you, Austin. I remember you were an 
articled clerk of eigliteen or nineteen when I 


‘Your sister ?’ George jumped up and stared, went away— arc you ricdi ?’ 
?’our sister? Are you are you Athelstan come Austin blushed. ‘No,’ 


‘Your sister? Are you are you Athelstan come 
home again ? Keally and truly - Athelstan ?’ 


Austin blushed. ‘No,’ he said; ‘I am not 
I am a managing clerk at your old office, 1 get 


‘ I am really and tj uly AtlicLstan. I have two hundred a year, and we are going to marry 
been back in England about a fortniglit’ on that.' 

‘You are Athelstan?’ George looked ut him Athelstan nodded. ‘A bold thing to do. How- 

curiously. When the reputed black-sheep comes ever Twenty-one to-morrow— we shall see.’ 

home again, it is generally in rags with a long ‘And I am sorry to say there is the greatest 
story of fortune’s persecutions. This man was oppobition — on the part of your mother and your 


not in the least rag 


On the contrary, he other sister. 1 am not allowed in the house, 


iccepted that 
‘ Your bea 


looked prosperous. What had he been doing ? and Elsie is treated as a rebel’ 

For, although Elsie continued passionate in her . ‘Oh! well If you see your wa]j^ mv boy, 
belief in her brother’s innocence, everybody else get married, and have a happy life, and leave 
believed that he had run away to escape conse- them to come round at their leisure. Elsie has 

quences, and George among the number had a heart of gold. She can believe in a man. Slie 

accepted that belief. is the only one of my people who stood up for 

‘ Your beai’d alters you greatly. I should not me when they accused me without a shadow of 

have known you. To be sure it is eight years proof of The only one— the only one. It is 

since I saw you last, and I was only just begin- iiiipossible for me to forget that— and difficult,’ 
ning my articles when yon— left us.’ He was he added, ‘to forgive the other thing.— Is my 
on the point of saying ‘when you ran away.* sister Hilda still at home V 
‘There is a good deal to talk about. Will ‘No. She is married to Sir Samuel, brother 
you come with me to niy rooiiw ? 1 am putting of your Mr During. He is a great deal older 
up in Half Moon Street.’ than his wife ; but he is vt'ry rich.* 


up in Half Moon Street.’ 

Athelstan hailed a passing hansom and they 
drove off. 


‘ Oh !— And niy mother ?’ 

‘I believe she continues in good health. I 


‘You have been a fortnight in London,’ said am not allowed the privilege of calling upon 
George, ‘ and yet you have not been to see yoiu’ her.’ 
own people.’ ‘And my old chief ?’ 

‘ I have been eight yciu's away, and yet I have ‘ He also continues well’ 
not written a single letter to my own people.’ ‘And now, since we have cleared the ground 

George asked no more questions. Arrived at so far, let us come to business. How about that 
the knlging, they went in and sat down. Athel- robbery V 

stall produced soda and whisky and cigoi’s. ‘What robbei7?’ The old business had takeh 


stall produced soda and whisky and cigoi’s. ‘What robbei7?’ The old business had takeh 

‘ Vv hy have I not called upon my own people V | place when George was a lad just entering, upon 
Athelstan took up the question again. ‘ Because, his articles. He had ceased to' think of it. * 
when I left home I swore that I would never ‘What robbery? Man alive!’ — Athelstan 
return until they came to bi!g forgiveness. That sprang to his feet— ‘ thefe is only one robbery 
is why. Every evening I have been walking to me in the whole histo^ of the world since 
outside the house, in the hope of seeing some of men and robberies began. What robbery ? Look 
^them without their seeing me. For, you see, here, Muster George Austin, when a man is 
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murdered, there in for that man only one murder 
m the whole hietory of the world. All the other 
murders, even that of Abel hiinsclf, are of no 
concern at all— not one bit. He isn’t interested 
in them. Tliey don’t matter to him a red cent. 
That *8 my cm. The robbery of eight years ago, 
which took a few hundi*ed pounds from a rich 
man, changed my whole life : it di'ove me out 
into the world : it forced me for a time to live 
among the prodigals and the swine ami the husks 
It handed me over to a thousand devils, and you 
ask me what robbery V 

*I am very sony. It is now a forgotten thing. 
Nobody remembers it any more. I doubt 
Vhether Mr During himself ever thinks of it.’ 

‘Well, wluil was discovered after all? Who 
did it V 

‘Nothing at all has been discovered. No one 
knows to this day wlio did it.’ 

‘Nothiim at all / -I am disappointed. Hasn’t 
fOld Checkley done time ior it! Nothing found 
out V 

‘Nothing. The notes were stopped in time, 
and were never piesented. After five or six 
years, the Bank of Knglaiid gave Mr Deiiiig notes 
in the place of those btolen. And that is all 
there is to tell.’ 

‘Nothing di.scovere(l ! And the notes never 
presented i What gooil did the fellow get by 
it, then V 

‘I don’t knoi7. But nothing was diboovered.’ 

‘Nothing dibco^ered!' Athelstan rej^eated. 
*Why, 1 took it for granted that the truth had 
come out long since. 1 vas making up my 
miml to call upon old During. I don’t think 1 
shall go n»w, — And m> sister Hilda will not 
bo coming here to express her contiitiou. I am 
disappointed.’ 

‘You can see EDie if you like.’ 

* Yeb— I can see her,’ lie reiieated.— ‘ George * — 
he returned to the old subject— ‘do you know 
the exact particulars of that robbery ?’ 

‘There was a forged cheque, and the Bank paid 
it across the countei'.’ 

‘The cheque,’ Athelstan explained, ‘was made 
payable to the order of a certain unknown person 
named Edmund Gray. It W'us endoi'sed by that 
name. To prove that forgery, they shoulcf have 
the cheque and examined the endorsement 
That was the first thing, certainly. I wonder 
how they began.’ 

‘I do not know. It was while I was in my 
articles, and all we heard was n va^ue report. 
You ought not to have gone aw'uy. You should 
haye stayed to fight it out’ 

‘I was right to give up my berth after what 
the chief saiil. How could 1 runiaiii drawing his 
pay and doing his work, when he had calmly 
given mo. to imdei’staiid that the forgery lay 
betweeou two hands, and that he strongly sus- 
pected mine?’ 

♦Did Mr Deling really say so? Did ho go so 
fopas that?’ 

^So I walked out of the place. T should have 
tit home and waited for the clearing up 
, the thing, but for my own people wdio— will 
know— So I went away in a rage.’ 

, fiAnd have you couCe back -as you w'ent -in 

f'?^^S^cU-^you see. That' is the kind of fire that 
flight of its own accord.’ 


‘1 believe that '’some sort of a search was made 
for this Edmund Gray ; but I do not know bow 
long it lasted or who was employe^.’ 

‘Detectives are no good. Perhaps the chief 
didn’t care to press the business. Perhaps he 
learned enough to be satisfied that Checkley w'as 
the man. Perhaps he was unwilling to lose an 
old servant. Perhaps the villain confessed the 
thing. It all comes back to me fresh and clear, 

[ though for eight long years I have not talked 
wdth a soul about it.’ 

‘ Tell me,’^Haid George, a little out of sympathy 
w’itli this dead and buried forgery — ‘tell mo 
w’liere you have been — wdiat you have doue-- 
and wdiat you are doiim now.’ 

‘Presently -presently,’ he replied with impa- 
tience. ‘I am sure now that 1 wa*^ WTong. I 
should not have left the country. I should have 
taken a lodging openly, and waited and looked 
on. Yes; that would* have been better. Then 
I should have seen that old villain, Checkley. 
in the dock. Perhaps it is not yet too late. ^ Still 
—eight years. Who can expect a commission- 
naiic to remember a single message after eight 
years ? ’ 

‘ Well - and now' tell mo,’ George asked again, 

I ‘ wdiat you have hecn doing.’ 

‘The bhkk-bhecp always turns up, doesn't he? 
You learn at home that he has got a berth in the 
Rocky Mountains ; but he jacks it up and goes 
to Melbourne, where he falls on liis feet ; hut 
gets tired, and moves on to New' Zealand, and 
so home again. It ’s the regular roiiiRl.’ 

‘You are apparently the black-sheep whose 
w'ool is dyed white. There are thieads of gold 
* in it. You look ))ro.sperou8.’ 

‘A few years ago I was actually in the poasea- 
aion of money. Then I became poor again. 
After a good many adventures I became a 
journalist. The profession is in America the 
refime of the educated tinsuccessful, and the hope 
of tiio uneducated unsuccessful I am doing as 
w'ell as loumalibts in America general!}' do : 1 
am over liere as the represen tali ^ e of a Francisco 

{ )aper. And I expect to .stay for some time— so 
oug as I can be of service to my p*oplo. That ’s 
all.’ 

‘Well— it might he a great deal worse. And 
w'on’t you come to Pembridge Crescent with 
me ?’ 

‘ When the cloud is lifted : not before. And 
— George— not a word about me. Don’t tell— 
yet — even Elsie.’ 


ART IRONWORK 

Amid the increased attention which has of recent 
yoai’s been given to all branches of decorative 
art, that of the artistic tieatment.of Iron has 
not escaped notice. Thu blacksmith occupied an 
impoi’tiint position among the craftsmen of the 
middle ages. The insecurity of life and property, 
w'hich was one of the chief grievances of the 
times, made strength of material indispensable, 
whether to guard the shrine of a saint, or to 
protect after a more homely fashion the family 
chest or coffer. The sti'ength and durability of 
iron led to its use for these defensive purposes 
from early times. But the workman of the 
miildle ages was not content to allow' strength 



and ugliness of form to go togeAier, but contrived 
to breathe a spirit of beauty into his designs 
without sacrifimc the use to whicli the material 
was destiii^. Thus wrought-iron formed the 
object of much artistic work both in England and 
abroad. Until coal came into general use, mal- 
leable iron was produced direct from the ore 
with charcoal fuel by continuous working. Sussex 
was from early times a chief scat of the iron 
industry. The earliest positive record of the 
trade there is contained iu a grant made by King i 
Henry III. to the town of Lewej in 1266, by 
which the inhabitants were empowered to raise ' 
toll for the repair of the town walls after tlie 
battle. Every cart-load of iron destined for sale 
which came from the neighbouring ‘wtald’ was 
to pay one penny toll, and every horse-load of 
iron lialf that sum. In 1290 a sum of money was 
paid to a certain Master Henry of Lewes for the 
ironwork to the monument of Henry III. in 
Westminster Abbej^ wliicli reminds us that 
talented smiths w’ere brought often from long 
distances for important works. 

In this country, perhaps the oldest existing 
works in iron are liinges to doors, sti’engthening 
bars, handles, escuttdioons, lock-plates, 'and the 
like. Even the nails were things of beauty. 
Abroad, the massive doors of the cathedral of 
Notre llame de Paris ofler a wonderful example 
of early ironwork. Probably designed hi the 
twelfth century, the doors are nearly concealed 
with their decoration of trees and birds, dragons, 
and other grotesque beings. The door iu St 
George’s Ciiapel, Windsor, is of about the same 
date. The grotesque knocker on the Sanctuary 
door of Durham Cathedral, which bears a rather 
distant resemblance to a lion, is said to be of the 
twelfth century. The hollows for the eyes may 
have been formerly filled with crystal or enamel'; 
Qr, as it has been suggested, the open eyes may 
have been contrived to emit light from within 
the church, so as to guide the hapless being 
seeking sanctuary by night to the welcome haven 
of safety. 

The door of the chapter -house of York Cathe- 
dral is a good example of the work of the thir- 
teenth ccntiirj". It consists of a central stem, 
and several largo scrolls w’itli diminutive leaves 
branching out in all directions. Some chests in 
the same cathedral are also finely bound with 
decorative hinges. Occasionally, liinges were gilt, 
and not laid directly on the wood, but on skin or 
scarlet felt. These elaborate fu-steiiings, however, 
fell into disuse in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, when the woodwork of doors became 
richly moulded and carved. The number of ii-on 
pieces on a door furnished the French dramatist 
Sedaine with the subject of an amusing scene in 
the pla^ of the Gageure brought out in 

lyCo —in which a Marquis, one of the chief 
characters, bets that he will enumerate all the 
bits of iron big and little which are. employed 
in the construction of a door— such as lock, 
screws, Hut^ knobs^ bars, bolts, and so forth. He 
succeeded in naming them all except the key, 
and so eventually lost his bet. The old proce.ss 
of repeatedly forging the iron gave it a great 
tenacity and ductility, which modern iron, except 
of the finest quality, does not possess. 

In earlv times, the iron was not actually made 
to melt, but was separated out and formed into 


a lump while in a pasty condition, when it was 
found to be sufficiently free from carbon to be 
malleable without further processes. It was then 
accordingly brought under a heavy tilt-hammer, 
worked by a cog-wheel and driven by water- 
power. Sheets ot water in the Weald of Sussex 
and in Kent owe their existence to the manufac- 
ture of iron ; while other pools and ponds have 
been drained and transformed into hop gardens 
or osier beds. Corn-mills, too, often occupy the 
sites where once the din of the hammers re- 
sounded. The iron was eventually formed into 
bars by beating under the hammer, and then 
worked into the sizes required by the smith. 
When this had been done, the artistic part of his 
work, such ns welding, stamping, and chiselling, 
still remained. In the larger specimens of 
ancient work some parts are additions en^rely 
welded ; others are ndditions fastened at the ends 
by ban4s welded across tlie groundwork. Sheet- 
iron, which had been introduced into England 
by the fourteenth century, saved much labour, 
and could be elaborately decorated. 

Italy in the middle ages led the wa}’^ in metal- 
working as well a.s in otlier arts. In bronze, the 
work then produced has never been eqnalled. 
During the thirteenth and fouiteenth centuries, 
wrought-iron came into general use for screens, 
for chapels and tombs, and grills for windows. 
The screen around the tombs of the Scala family 
at Verona is composed of a kind of network of 
qimtrefoils, each filled np with a small ladder 
{smla\ in allusion to the family name. Severtd 
cliiirebes in Florence nml Siena have magnifi- 
cent screens of wrought-iron. One of the prin- 
cipal workers of iron of this period was Kiccolo 
Grossi, who was taken under the patronage of 
Lorenzo de’ Medici. Candlesticks, lanterns, cres- 
sets, and torch-bearers were produced in large 
numbers—all of the most artistic designs. Grossi 
executed four lanterns for the Strozzi Palace at 
Florence, which were set up in the year 1600 ; 
and each cost a liundred florins for ^forkmanship 
alone. Another artist in iron was Cozzarelli, 
who flourished at the close of the fifteenth 
century at Siena, and distinguished himself in 
designing superb lanterns and torcli-holders. 

Spain also produced about the same period 
mucli beantifiu ironwork in the shape of moulded 
rails or balusters and friezes of. pierced and 
repoiissd work, the whole being often plated with 
silver. Tlie use of metal for pulpits is probably 
confined to Spain. These arc sometimes of bronze, 
but also of wrought-iron, as in a church at 
Zamora, and in that of San Gil, at Burgos. 
Screens W'erc also produced in England of con- 
siderable excellence, examples of w’hich are those 
erected to Bishop West’s chapel at Ely, and to 
Edward IV.’s tomb at Windsor, both made 
tow'ards the close of the fifteenth century. Iron 
tracery -w'ork,' produced by cutting oufr patterns in 
plate and placing one plate over the other, gave 
richness of effect by means of the play of shadow, 
and was emidoyed in tlie construction of the 
screen to Henry V.’s tomb at Westminster. 

Some grill-work also exists in the cathedrals of 
Canterbury, Winchester, and Chichester. Orills 
were muen produced im France, where ironwork 
attained to a high degree of excellence. > When 
Charles V. ordered his library to be removed 
from the Cit6, the windows of the Tower of tlie ^ 
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Fauconnerie were ornamented with grills *to 
keep it from birds and other beasts ’ ! They were 
ntea for windows over doors, for balconies, and 
even for chimneys. It was the expense of the 
elaborate ‘grilles* at Versailles which led to the 
disgrace of Colbert. The grills to the churches 
of St-Roch and St-Qerniain VAuxerrois furnish 
matter for much commendation to the newspapers 
of the time. The grills made for the Palais de i 
Justice in Paris cost as much as two hundred 
thousand livres. Amateurs took as much interest ] 
in these products of the forge as in paintings or ! 
bronzes ; so much so, that a locksmith named j 
Gerard, who had executed an iron canopy in 
1769, put it on view for three da 3 ^s, charging 
those who would inspect it three livres apiece. 
This panopy was originally intended for the 
church of Sainte-Genevicve ; but the price a8ke<l 
— fifty tliousand livres —proving too much, it 
was never erected there. • 

The art of the locksmith w'os also greatly 
’Appreciated in France, kings even taking pai-t 
in its practical details ; like Louis XVI. forgetting 
for a time the cares of state in the construction of 
a lock. One of the curiosities of Paris mentioned 
by Gilbert of Metz in 1422 was a certain house 
in the Rue Bonrdonnais which possessed as maiiv 
locks as there are days in the year. The lo(^k 
to a coffer of fifteeuth-ceutiiry work has a repre- 
sentation of the Last .ludgment. Philibert de 
Lorme paid in 1659 to the master locksmith, one 
Mathunn Bon, as much as six* thousand and 
eleven livres for works executed at Fontainebleau. 
Louis XIII. amused himself with the art, not 
only giving his locksmith a pension of three 
hundred livres, but even setting him apait a 
room in the* new chateau of St-Oermain. In the 
emhteenth century much fine work was produced, 
Mercier, in his Picture of Paris^ exclaims: ‘A 
locksmith among us has become an artist— iron 
has become as supple as wood.’ 

Germany in the fifteenth century produced 
much wrought-iron w'ork of a rather special 
character, such as the gravc-crosaos and sepulchral 
monuments to be seen in the cemeteries of 
Nuremberg. Iron was also employed for w’ell- 
canopies, such as that at Antwerp attributed to 
Quentin Matsys. Originally a blacksmith from 
Louvain, he came to Antw'erp to seek hi.s fortune. 
There, as the story goes, he fell in love with the 
daughter of a painter, and, to propitiate the 
daughter as well as her father, exchanged the 
anva for the painter’s palette ; and before his 
death in 1531 he was successful in helping 
to raise the school of Antwerp to a celebrity 
equal to that of the schools of Bruges and 
GneuL 

Ironwork was extensively produced at Augs- 
burg — under the fostering care of the Fugger 
family — taking the shape of brackets projecting 
from the walls, and grills over fan-lights or in 
a balcopy. Grotesque knockers are also common 
! in Nuremberg. Keys were sometimes elaborately 
dacorated, and the part which is now a common 
idnj; was once occupied by little figures in full 
relief ^ith coats of arms and the like. The 
fkehch Revolution was the cau.se of much splen- 
MAi ironwork being destroyed, when, in 1793, 
had to gather together every 
pioce of iron to transform into pikes 
weapons. Mueb of the ironwork of 


the Abbey of St-Denis perished in this way ; and 
even in England grills have been sold for old 
iron because they hid the sculptures in West- 
minster Abbey. 

The greater part of the decoration' of grills at 
the present day is produced by means of stamps 
or moulds, w’hich are impressed on the iron 
whilst heated and soft. Supposing a leaf or 
flow'er is required, one of the proper form is 
forged in relief in steel, and then is driven into 
a larger block of pasty steel shaped like a puiit;h 
or wedge, thus forming the stamp or die neces- 
sary for th§ purposes of decoration. Leaves, 
again, can be hammered out and welded on sepa- 
rately. Up to the reign of Henry VIII., grills 
M'cre artihitectural in design, Queen Elizabeth’s 
t(»mb in the Abbey forming one of the first 
in.stances of the use of a border of natural flower** 
— roses — in a tomb-rail of iron. The roses were . 
cut out of slieets of metal, shaped on the edge ! 
of some instrument like a vice, and then fixed 
on by brazing. To make inscriptions, holes are 
first drilled, and then a very small keyhole saw 
inserted. After the Fire of London, iron came 
largely into use for building purposes, and very 
fine work was produced in the reign of William 
III. A Frcnctiman named Tijon published a 
book of designs in 1693 for the use of smiths, 
in which appeared the gates wliiidi were a little 
later ordered by the king for Hampton Court, 
and executed by Huntingdon Shaw, the talented 
smith, under the general superintemlence of 
Sir Christopher Wren. The beautiful gates of 
chiselled and polished iron now to be seen in 
the Louvre are of this period, and were executed 
from the designs of Daniel Marot, who was 
architect to William III. of England. Wher- 
ever the old-fashioned red brick houses with 
their tiled roofs and quaint dormA* windows are 
to be seen, there iron staircases, railings, and the 
like will probably be found, as, for instance, in 
Lincoln’s Inn Fitdds or Bloomsbury Square and 
in many suburbs. 

Cast-iron is not so susceptible of artistic treat- 
ment as the same material when hammered, 
and the old specimens which have come down 
to us are, generally speaking, more curious than 
beautiful. Cast-iron was used for cannon— from 
the foui’teenth century— os well os for grave-slabs, 
fire-dogs or andirons, firebacks, and the like. 
One fireback preserved at Bruges is dated 1666, 
and has two figures three feet six inches in height 
as supporters to the sliield wdth which it is 
ornamented. A fireback at Wadhurst, in Sussex, 
was very eluljorate, having, beside the royal arms 
of France and England quarterly with supporters, 
the Tudor badge of rose and crown, a crowned 
shield and ten human figures with mopkey or 
dog-like faces, as well as a couple of swords. 
Many firebacks have scriptural or classical sub- 
jects ; but one andiron that has been preserved 
to us is decorated in a more homely fashion, 
having on its upper portion a figure in the 
costume of the time of James I., holding a 
tobacco pipe in the right hand, and in the left 
A jug or tankard — the first of which decorations 
would by no means have pleased the royaLauthor 
of the Cottnterhlast 

Such arc some of the various ways in which 
iron has been treated decoratively from early 
times, which perhaps may. prove not uninteresting 
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URGENT PEIVATE AFFAIRS. 


bX the present <ltty^ when wrongiifc-iron enters so 
largely into the ornamentation of houses, whether 
for grills, fanli^its, balusters, and screens, or for 
the pretty lamp stands and brackets, in which a 
return has tfeen made to early Italian workman- 
ship. 


URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 

CHAl’TER III.- OPENING THE DRAWING-ROOM 
OF GARWOOD HOUSE. 

‘Dream or fact?~dream or fact f— dream or 
fact V thought Nellie Morton, as she lay on the 
bed of her own room after Mrs BatlniJ*st had left 
her. Had she heard this man say he was hope- 
lessly ruined 1 Had she dreamed that the old 
woman indicated that she, Ellen Morton, could 
save him ? If she had not dreamed, wliat could, 
the words and gestures of Mrs Jkitliuist mean? 
Only one thing— only that this monstrous crea- 
ture should come by whatever money her father 
had saved. How was that to be done ? Only in 
one way- by this awful, this monstrous man 
marrying her ! 

What a horrible, wbal aii intolerable position 
was hers ! Colonel ri<*kpring had bidden her 
good-bye, and she had no address for him betwtam 
the leave-taking and Gibraltar. In all the world 
she did not know a soul on wboiu she could rtdy 
■for help or advice. She thought of her old 
school, out that was in Vorksliire. Most of her 
acquaintances in Deighton were connected with' 
the regiment, and on the move with the Colonel. 
She had never gone a journey by hei’self, and .slio 
felt like a lost wanderer in a desert, or the sole 
human being on an island where beasts of prey 
Inrke^l in every shelter. 

She was ulohe in Garwood, alone in London, 
alone in England, alone in Europe 1 There wan 
no one to whom she could appeal. She was 
imprisoned within the high walls of tliese lonely 
grounds. She was certain it would be worse than 
useless to ask assistance of any servant in tlie 
house. The old woman who had opened the 
lodge-gate would, she knew, refuse to let her out. 
Even if she succeeded in gaining the public road, 
what could she do there ? She coubl not wander 
about day and night. She had only a little 
money in her pocket, and even if she had ten 
times as much, what could she do with it? She 
never in all her life had bought food or been 
across the threshold of ,an hotel. P>ut what 
was the use of thinking about liberty? From 
the grounds of Garwood House she could no 
more escape than flee to her father in remote 
Brazil. 

Mrs Bathurst had chilled her, had sent the 
blood back into her heart, until she felt su (lo- 
cating, until she awu)ke to shadowy terrors threat- 
ening her in distances and silences and spaces of 
that oppressive liouse. In any other house tlie 
nooks and corners had been no more full of fears 
than on esplanade or terrace or country lane. 
Here nooks and corners were the hiding-place.s 
from which ghosts fled on one’s approach. Here 
the vast spaces over the stairways were the haunts 
of shrouded mystery and boding echo. 

Mrs Bathui*8t had chilled her : William 
Bathurst had made her blood freeze with terror. 
The hideousness of his appearance stunned her, 


and at sound of his monstrous voice and sight of 
his revolting capers, she had swooned. And then 
to think — if she could trust her numbed senses 
—this old woman had indicated that this liideous 
man was to be her suitor ! She who hud never 
heard word of love from man was by a vile 
conspiracy to be forced into the arms of this 
loathsome creature, in order that his ruined for- 
tunes might be made whole with her fathers 
money ! Surely no one in England could to-day 
contemplate so twlious a crime ! She would die, 
ny, die a thousand deaths of agony before yielding 
to so hateful a fate. 

Could it be that she gathered the real import 
of what had gone on while she sat half con- 
scious ? 

There was no room for doubt. Had not the 
old woman begun with a reception chillier than 
December ? Ilad she not told her this I^^ilWam 
Bathurst would never marry? And then, after 
learniim that her son had lost his money, liad she 
not Hptfleen in terms of affection, nay, of endear-* 
meiit, to the girl, wliosc presence seemed a burden 
I and an injury an hour before? What more con- 
firmation was needed ? 

She was the centre of a vile plot, encompassed 
by inviolate u'alls, alone, lielpless, friendless ! 
Oh, would not merciful death come to deliver 
her ! 

Inviolate wall ? The gioumls were not closed 
in on all sides by walls— at the foot of the 
grounds flowed the river ! 

Nellie rose from the bed. She w^us deadly 
pale. She caught up the hat worn that day in 
tlie grounds, and sttjle out of the room, out of the 
house, and, following the dip of the land, took 
her way towards the Thames. * 

Wlien William Bathurst had left the house at 
the bi<lding of Iiis mother, the old woman rung 
the bell and ordered the luncheon tilings to be 
taken away. She then crossed tlie great hall into 
tlie large gloomy drawing-room. At ordinary 
times, months went by without a visit Jrom either 
herself or her sou to this great chamber. The 
blinds were ulway.s kept down, and in spite of the 
blazing unclouded June sun, only a dim twilight 
filleil tlie place. 

She drew up the blinds. That was her first act 
towards changing the aspect of the house, as an 
indicntioii that all within had changed. Up to 
this day slie liud her mind made up her son would 
never marry. Tliis day she made up her mind 
William should take a wife. She raised the blinds 
as the first act of preparing the house for her 
son's inarriage. 

She had lieeii the inspirer of her husband’s 
speculations in the City, and he left all he died 
Avortb to her. This was not the house where 
her liusbaud died. He bought it a short time 
; before his death, but had never lived in it. The 
widow let it until her sou began to Ije troubled 
with those alarming hyt*tericaT seizures ; then, it 
l?eing quiet, retired^ surrounded by high walls 
and large grounds, out of the way, and wel] 
qualified to keep a secret, she went to live in it 
herself, taking her son with her. ^ 

When mother and son moved into Garwpod 
House, the place was furnished for ordinaiy 
family use. Mrs Buthurfb hod not then decided 
William should never marry. But as years went 
I on, the air of retircinent deepened around the 
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hoiise, the isolation of its inmates became more 
strict, until from year’s end to year’s end no 
stranger entered its gates. 

The raising of the drawing-room window blinds 
to-day was to let in the dawn of a new era. 
William had lost all his money, and all her 
money as well, in those villainous South Ameri- 
can speculations. But the very same day that 
news of the disaster reached London, this girl, 
Ellen Morton, stinyed under their roof with a 
fortune large enough to save William. Nay, 
more, the nnger of fate pointed indubitably to 
■ the match ; foiYout of the South America which 
had engulfed William’s money, the money of this 
girl had been rendered into their hands, and the 
very day which brought ruin to the City from 
the south brought news from the south of the 
death of the girl’s fatlier, and the departure of 
the gill’s only friends from England, thus leaving 
this Ellen Morton with her fortune completely in 
their power. 

The old woman knew all her son's affairs save 
those connected with the speculations she had 
^soounteuanced. *Once you go south of the 
equator I abandon jmu ’ she had said to him long 
ago when he first broke loose from her counsel. 
‘You are not to mention to me any of your affairs 
in that region of thieves and revolutions. All I 
will ever hear of South America is that Cliristo- 
pher Morton’s money comes safely out of it, and 
aoes not go back there to be lost.’ 

She knew that by this time the amount of 
Christopher Morton’s investments must be thirty 
or forty thousand pounds. This was not a large 
fortune, but it ought U) be enough to give her 
•on time to, recover himself ; and she was quite 
sure William would never again disregard her 
advice, and that, with the aid of this girl's 
fortune and her advice, her son would once more 
be able to hold up his head as a member of the 
Stock E-Kchange. 

She knew that in the will lodged with Christo- 
pher Morton’s lawyer the dead engineer had left 
. all his money to his daughter, and appointed her 
son and Colonel Pickering guardians and trustees. 
The father now was dead ; and the other guardian 
ami trustee would be out of England before 
morning, and would not be back a^uiin until this 
girl was of age— until she was married. 

Ml'S Bathurst rang the drawing-room bell, 
which had not souudud for no one knew how 
long. 

‘Let this room he thoroughly done out to- 
morrow,’ she said to' the servant ; ‘ and for the 
future, when the sun is off this side of the house, 
l^t the blinds be pulled up.’ 

While Mrs Bathurst was taking a first step in 
arrangements for her son’s future, that son was 
hastening back to London to stop disaster in the 

K at. Having once made up bis mind to use 
topher Morton’s money for his extrication, 
ihfife was no difficulty in the way, though there 
Witt possible daimer of the direst kind. 
Christopher Morton being dead, and Colonel 
as good os out of the country, it was 
,Qi?«iesBkry only to produce the signature of the 
; msid m^n oh a certain document, so as to enable 
Bath urst to raise money that very even- 
There was no need to tell any one in the 
fidw Ohriatopher Morton was dead. In fact, 
' cause fatal delay if the news in ^he 


telegram from Brazil got abroad. The message 
had been forwarded from his office unopened, so 
he was safe from premature discldsure* 

Bathurst had no moral scruple about creating 
the document he required. It was dangerous 
work : dangerous work this fabricating of signa- 
tures, even of a dead man ; and dangerous this 
concealing of the dead man’s death, and dealing 
with his pro])crty as though the signature were 
genuine and the supposed signatory alive. Bath- 
urst did not in his mind u.se the word fraud 
or felony, but he was not blind to the gravity 
of the act he contemplated. 

Morton was dead, the girl was under his roof, 
the other trustee on his way to India ; months of 
undisturbed possession of the money could be 
counted on— even if tlie girl did not become his 
wife— and in months all could be put right 
Even the girl did not know of her father’s death, 
and was not to know of it until there had been 
time for a letter to come from Brazil. 

Truly, as his mother said, fate had played into 
his hands ! If he had been allowed to design 
the situation, nothing could have been better 
ordered. Luck ! Yes ; lie believed in luck. He 
luul- always been lucky until he touched South 
America, and the very moment South America 
proved a ravenous quicksand under his feet, 
from that self-same South America a hand of 
succour was stretched forth to him ! 

A hand of Buccour stretched forth to him ?-rOr 
^was he stretching fortli his hand to rifle the 
tomb of a friend ? Bab I Such thoughts were 
childish, and could not be of use to a keen man 
in the City this day* of hideous disaster ! 

He had told his clerks in I^angley Court, Fen- 
church Street, that he was going to Garwood. 
He had not said anything about comings back. 
They did not know wlietber lliuy should see him 
again that day or not. IVlicn he W'alked in at 
five o’clock they ware not surprised. That day 
no one was surpiised by an} thing done in the 
City. 

William Bathurst went straight into his private 
office and locked the door. In a quarter of an 
hour he emerged, pale and anxious, and hurried 
out. That day the bunks shut their dooi-s at 
four as usual, hut private offices forgot custom 
and were open long after closing- time. 

, In less than half an hour, Bathurst was hack, 
hud saved his house, had borrowed money on a 
signature which was not genuine, and on the 
faith that Christopher Morton was alive. 

Once more he tumed his face towards home. 
Ill the hurry and excitement of his operations 
ill the City the necessity for doing speeailv what 
he was about prevented thinking. - In the cab 
which took him to the train and in the train 
that carrieil him away from town he had plenty 
of time for reflection. 

‘Saved!’ he thought, as he jumped into the 
I cab. ‘Saved!’ he thought again as he flung 
himself into the cushioned corner of the railway 
I carriage. Saved from imminent and complete 
ruin 1 How easy it had been ! What a tr ifling 
■ effort it cost him to place a secure barrier be- 
tween his house and destruction ! To-ttfori’ow, 
the names of all the houses sucked down in the 
whirlpool would be known in the City, would 
be known throughout all the commercial world ; 
and but for the thing he had just done, the 
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hou$e of William Bathurst would be in that 
black list 1 •* 

Favoured by cirbumstances, and aided by his 
mother’s adwce and his own bold vigorous action, 
be had been able to save himself from bankruptcy 
—from being posted as a defaulter— he, posted 1 
who hud for jears held his head so nigh, and 
been regarded as a rock of good sense, as a slow- 
ping, nioney-hiaking speculator! He had kept 
his dealings in South America to himself, ivo 
one need now know that he had burnt his fingers, 
to say nothing of escaping annihilatitn in the fire. 

True, he had been obliged to run risks; but 
were the risks worth taking into count? Sup- 
posing the worst, were the risks very great? No. 
For, even if Colonel Pickering were not going 
abroad, he would be friendly and allow his 
fellow-trustee to do pretty much as he liked ; for 
the Colonel, no doubt, knew that the dead man 
had placed unlimited faith in William Bathurst 

When his mother suggested his using this 
money, she did not take into count the risk he 
would run. No doubt she had no suspicions 
there was any risk beyond that of using another 
man’s money without his authority or knowledge. 
In the hurry and confiiaioH, her notion most 
likely was that he could get Morton’s money as 
readily us the money standing t<j his own credit 
in his own bank. There would bo no need to 
undeceive her. Or, indeed, it might be that she 
knew exactly what he had been obliged to do. 

What 1 She, his mother, hmo that he was at 
that moment a felon ! Monstrous ! His mother 
know ha was a felon ! Ilis mother approve — nay, 
suggest that he should commit a crime .’—commit 
two crimes ! Intolerably monstrous ! Masculine 
as her mind was, still first of all she was his 
mother, and no man ever yet could believe that 
his own mother would urge him to crime ! Ugh ! 
he would think no more of this ghastly side of 
the affair. He W’ould dwell altoj'ether on the 
fact that lie had been threatened with destruction 
and had saved himself. 

He reached the door of Garwood in profound 
cogitation. He had resolved to take his attention 
away from unpleasant aspects of the afiair, and 
yet no sooner did ho for a moment forget this 
resolution, than, like a spring at the release, his 
mind flew back to the question : Did hi.s mother 
know what following her advice involved, a ci’ime 
on his part ? 

‘Where is Mrs Bathurst?’ he asked of the 
servant who opened the door. 

‘ In the drawing-room, sir.’ 

‘In .the drawing-room!’ cried he, awaking 
out of his reverie. ‘Did you say in the draw- 
ing-room?’ he asked in astonished incredulity. 
During all their years in this house she hud 
never awaited him in the drawing-room before.' 

‘Yes, sir; the mistress ordered dinner to be put 
back, and said that w’hen you came you were to 
be fjood enough to go to the draM’ing-ruom, where 
she 18 alone.’ 

He h&stened across the hall, and entered the 
room which he had not seen for— months — years. 
His mother w'os sitting in the arm of an old- 
fashioned sofa at one of tlie windows. She 
motioned him to shut the door and come neoi' 
hen 

‘You are surprised to find me here. I have 
drawn up the blinds in bouoor of Miss Morton— 
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in honour of your future wife. Sit down here.* 
She pointed to the other end of the sofa. ‘ How 
did you get on in the City? Did you arrange 
everythin" satisfactorily V 
‘Yes. There was no hitch.’ lie. sat down at 
the other end of the sofa. 

‘I am glad of tliat. I am greatly pleased you 
acted so promptly. You have taken all means 
to ensure safety ?* 

‘ Oh yes, all the means.’ 

‘And there is no going back upon what you 
have done ? Even 6Uj)pose you thought of 
changing your mind now, you could nbt go back?’ 

‘No. 1 have drawn Morton’s money, and the 
proceeds have been paid away against my undis- 
charged liabilities of to-day.’ What could she 
mean by asking could be go back? It efeemed 
clear from this that his most horrible suspicion 
was true. It w'as now plain she must know he 
could not have extricated himself without crime. 
This w’as terrible. • 

‘1 am glad to hear you cannot go back, that 
you are now obliged to go on towaiSs prosperitv 
once more. Bomething has occurred since whicn 
made me for a moment fear you might be able to go 
back upon w’liat we this morning resolved to do.’ 

‘And you think if 1 could 1 would? What is 
it that lias happened?’ The cold sweat broke 
out on his forehead. . That morning he hud been 
distracted, driven frantic, made half mad by the 
things that hud occurred in the City. Never in 
his life had he felt fear until now'. He felt cold 
with fear, clammy with fear, sick with fear. * 
‘An unexpected event has occurred here since 
you left.’ 

‘AYhat is it?’ He was not sure ttiat his voice 
uttered the question. 

‘Colonel Pickering came back.’ 

‘Why?’ 

‘He found a telegram for him announcing 
Morton’s death, wdien ho got to town. M’e never 
thought of that. We never thought Morion 
would have said that Colonel Pickering, also, must 
be telegraphed to if he died,’ 

‘No; we never thouglit of that. Telegrams 
from Brazil are so dear, I fancied one would be 
enough.’ 

‘ Yes ; we never could have been prepared for 
this. Does it make much difi’civiice ?’ 

‘ Perhaps. I do not know ; I cannot say yet. 
What has taken place here ?’ He groaned and 
wiped the cold sweat from his forehead. 

‘He came, not thinking W'e had word of 
Morton’s death. I did not tell him we had a 

Wlegi’uni ’ 

‘ Thunk Heaven for that I’ 

‘ He .said he got the cable, and ran out to bi'eak 
(he news to Miss Morton. I sent a servant for 
her. She was not in her room. The servant 
supposed she had gone into the grounds, as her' 
hat had disappeared. Colonel Piekerlhg said he 
w'ouhl go out to look for her.’ She pointed to 
the window'. ‘He had only just left me when 
you knocked. Does it make much difference?’ 

‘I thought this man was leaving London to- 
day?’ 

‘He says if he can get away by a train 
eleven to-uigbt he can latch the ship.— I asked 
you, does it make much difiereuce, and you 
not answered me. 1 ask you again, Does it make 
much ditterenco ?’ 
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♦ It may,* Again he groaned and wiped his | 
forehead. I 

The piercing, dark, inacrntahle eyes of the 
woman were fixed inexorably on his face. * Much ?* 
she asketl. * V erw much 1 * 

‘ It may.* He loosed his collar at the neck and 
stared, ilis face was ghastly, his jaw dropjHid. 

For a minute silence was unbroken ; each sat 
regarding the other. In that brief interval he 
knew tliat she must know all. In that brief 
interval he knew more than associating with her 
a lifetime had taught him. In that brief interval 
the heart of each was revealed to the other more 
plainly than ever words could tell. In that brief 
interval he knew she valued as dross the wcnltli 
he had believed she worshipped for itself j and 
that for her lieart, he, and lie alone, the ugly 
duckling, the Crocodile, was the only gold she 
saw or worshipped. In that brief interval he 
know she had devoted all her life to him, 

I .because she hud come to the conclusion no 
other woman would ever love him. In th.at 
brief interval he fathomed her plan of concen- 
trating all his mind on getting money in order 
that he might have a pursuit which would not 
stale with time — a pursuit that would grow in 
interest and become more anient and absorbing 
with time — a pursuit which successfully followeil 
would make him powerful and respected in sjiite j 
of his grotesque hgure and his odious face. In 
that brief interval tlie son saw through the mystic 
robe of the sibyl deep in the bosom of the woman, 
the heart of the mother blazing with the iutolei' 
able glory of its unselfish love. 

Blinded and awtid, like Moses by the fiery 
bush, he was> mute. 

‘If it is too much,* she said, ‘you will try to 
remember I am a mother, and all 1 did 1 did 
for love, and it is hard for a mother to help 
loving too much.’ 

He held out his hand to her, but coiihl not 

speak. 

She caug^'it his liand, and sinking upon her 
knees, raised it to her lips in a transport of 
gratitude, crying to herself; ‘He will forgive 
me ! He forgives me even now !’ 

At that moment Bathurst saw a man running 
towards the house with something in his haml. 
He raised his mother liostiiy and Hung open the 
door into the grounds. 

The man shouted : ‘ I cannot find Miss Morton. 
She is not in the grounds. I found this, her 
hat, on the bank. The hat is torn, and there are 
signs that smiie one has fallen into the river.* 

MEDALS AND MEDAL-COLLECTINQ. ! 

Host persons — even if without any claim to shine | 
in what is known as ‘ numismatology ’ — take an | 
interest in commemorative meilals, and some- 
l^mes envy those who have earned a right to 
weay such popuhir tokens df distinction. Collect- j 
; ihg WAT medals as an anuisement is of compara- 
recent date. Before Uie reign of Queen 
#ictari^ a soldier or sailor who wore a decoration 
i^,amiidividual who commanded special notice, 
W|j& the exoifptiori of Waterloo veterans, who 
always oonspicuots when wearing their 
medal, the rest of the army was 
The study of the subject, which 
late years sprung into existence, has had 


the effect of unearthing many curious old decora- 
tions, and bringing to light some that ran a gitmt 
risk of being lost in oblivion or consigned to tbe 
melting-pot. The best known pioneer in this 
now favourite pursuit is Mr J. Harris Gibson, to 
whom all collectors are indebted for a useful little 
book on Meilids, published in 1886. A still more 
important contribution to the literature of the 
subject is the liandsome volume now pi*epared, on 
behalf of Messrs Spink, by Captain Taiicred, of 
‘ the Scots Greys, a well-known authority, who has, 
by special pevmission, dedicated his woik to Her 
I Majesty. The three largest private collections in 
this country are tliose of Colonel Murray of Pol- 
j maise ; Colonel the Hon. H. F. Eaton, Grenadier 
j Guards ; and Captain Whitaker, bth Fusiliers. 
Captain Tancred confesses, with scarcely con- 
cealed regivt, that England has not been so 
zealous in coiumcinoruting the memory of great 
naval and military deeds as .‘<ome other nations. 
The Roman.'' were prodigal in conferring hon- 
orary jlistinctiuns for heroic achievements, and 
altlKuigh no pecuniary value was attached to 
them, yet the recipients of theiire distinctions were 
regtmled with peculiar favour. 

English medals, as decorative rewards for 
bravery in the Held or at sea, are comnaratively 
modern. Tradition points to Edwaid 111, as the 
founder of the Order of the Gai ter, intended, ns 
Elias A.'^hmole tells us, jis a restoration of King 
Arthur’s Round Table. Unfortunately, however, 
the royal .vtatutes defining and regulating the 
position and conduct of the noble fraternity have 
perished, and tlieir places have been supplied by 
labulouB stories. It was in tbe time of Henry 
VIII. tliat the ordinances of this renowned Order 
assumed their present eharuclerisiics, and from 
that period an authentic history exists regarding 
it. There is much obscurity in the notices of 
wdiat apparently are honorary badges struck in 
the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. There is 
little doubt, however, that some of these \vere 
w’orn as decorations. In nisiiiy instances they 
have loops or iipei Lures for atluching them to the 
coat ; but a.s there is little to show for wdiat 
special 'purpose the medals were made, their 
interest and value are necessarily curtailed. 

The magnificent star and jewel given by Queen 
Elizubulli to Sir Francis Drake, on his return 
frmii his memorable voyage round tbe world, is 
one of tbe few decoiations of this early date that 
can be verified. It is preserved amongst other 
mementoes of the great circumnavigator at the old 
family residence of tlie Drakes, Nutwell Court, 
Devon. The star is in the form of a sun, and 
has rubies set in the rays, with opals and dia- 
monds interspersed in the border around the 
inner portion ; an orb is eiiLO'aved in iutaglip, 
emblematical of sovereignty. The badge or jewel 
18 richly Gnamellod in red, yellow, blue, and 
green ; and in the border are set diamonds and 
rubies. A splendid cnineo, cut in onyx, occupies 
the centre, believed to have been executed by the 
ctdebrated Valerio Vincenteno. The representa- 
tion of two heads is the subject of this cameo. 
One is what might bo termed a classical head 
with regular features, typical of Europe ; the 
other has the features of a negro, and is intended 
to represent the black races of the world. At the 
bock is an exquisite miniatare of Elixabeth. The 
same queen offered a gold medal and chain to the 
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superior officers after tlie defeat^ of tlie Armada j 
But if she had laid out her money with more 
judgment, she tuight have recor^nsed all the 
crews in less precious metal. Cnarles I. gave 
decorations lor valour by fits and starts. An 
interesting medal is still in existence said to have 
been presented by him on the scaffold to Bishop 
Juxon. The happy innovation of perfect regu- 
larity of distribution was introduced by Cromwell 
after Dunbar, but this -example was not followed 
by his immediate successors. It was not until 
Waterloo, one hundred and sixty-five years after- 
wards, that a similar distribution toaik place. It 
was not until long after most of the veterans of 
the Peninsular War had gone to their graves that 
a tardy national gratitude thought of commemo- 
rating their achievements in imperishable bi'onze. 

At times the scandal of official neglect led to 
attempts to supply the lack of national recog- 
nition by private liberality. Private persons 
were permitted to offer medals at their own 
expense to the heroes of some of our most famous 
actions, Tliere was actually a private niedul for 
the Nile and another for Trafalgar itself. In the 
latter case, Mr Boulton, the pai-tner of James 
Watt, was authorised, witli tlie king’s ‘ warmest 
approbation of so laudable a design,’ to pro- 
vide a silver medal for the ofilcei’.s and a ]>ewter 
one for tlie men ; hut the valorous tars did not 
appreciate it, and most of them almost immedi- 
ately threw overhoard the pewter medals, which 
they thought insulting as a loward after so 
severe a battle. . In the case of the battle of the 
Nile, the medal was presented by Mr Davison, a 
personal friend of Lord Nelson. William ITT. 
and Mary recompensed bravery even in defeat. 
After the engagement off Bantry Bay, in which 
the French successfully repulsed the English, 
Admiral Herbert was created a jieer, and two 
captains were knighted, while every seaman re- 
ceived a gratuity of ten shillings. After Uussell’s 
victory at La Hogue, the government voted 
;£30,000 to be divided amongst the seamen, and 

f old medals were pre.sented to the senior ofticei’s. 
t is worthy of record that at this period heroes 
ill humble life also met witli due recognition, 
as in several instances fishermen received gold 
medals and chains as a reward for gallant deeds. 
Queen Anne, as a mark of her favour and appro- 
bation, granted to the principal officers of Admiral 
Dilke’s siiuadron large gold medals to commemo- 
rate their intrepid conduct in the destruction of 
a large fleet of merchant vessels, together with a 
numerous and weU-ap])ointed convoy. 

George 11, conferred medals and chains on 
officers who greatly distinguished themselves. 
In his reign, medals were struck and presented 
to commanders who w'ere present at the battle of 
Culloden. Some of these are still preserved in 
families and treasured as heirlooms. During the 
long wars between England and France in the 
reign of George III., not only did private indivi- 
duals, os already noted, give medals at their own 
expense, but commanding officers on certain occa- 
siens also conferred them. This was the case 
at the close of the ever-memorable defence of 
Gibraltar, when (^neral Eliott, afterwards Lord 
Heathfield, who commanded the garrison during 
that eventful siege, caused medals to be struck at 
bis own expense in |i;old and silver, which were 
pr^ented to every officer and soldier of the Hano- 


verian bricade who formed part of tlie garrisoU. 
This medal bears on the reverse the ivbrd ‘Fur- 
naca,’ with an engraving of a sort of kitchen 
range, and below this the words, * Spaniards 
defeated by red-hot shot at Gibraltar, September 
y** Idth, 1782.’ To George TV. we owe the 
Waterloo medal and its liberal distribution. The 
peaceful reign of William IV. afforded no occa- 
sion for the giving of war medals, but the well- 
behaved soldier in quarters was not forgotten. 
The long-service anci good-conduct medal for 
both army and navy was instituted by this 
monarch ; and thenceforth private orders of meiit 
and good conduct were practically done away 
with, the old maxim being restored and enforced 
that the throne is the fountain of honour. Dur- 
ing the reign of our present Queen acts of gallan- 
try have been rewarded w’ith numerous decora- 
tions ; nor was Her Majesty unmindful of those 
veterans w'ho hud served their country for years 
long previous to her accession. In 1847 a general 
order was issued that the survivors of the wars , 
from 1793 to 1814 should be distinguished by the 
grant of a medal, with clasps representative of 
the different actions in which tliey had been 
engaged. 

English medals have always had more interest 
from their bearing on events than as works of 
art ; but in recent years their style has improved 
as tlieir purposes have extended. No longer con- 
fined to commemorate great naval and military 
deeds, they ai’e used to signalise the most varied 
oijcasions, from a royal jubilee to victories in the 
spheres of sport, science, or scholastic achieve* 
nient. But us in our own time these rewards are 
given, for instance, by the Royal Humane Society 
to celebrate individual heroism in the saving of 
life, so in former days they were sometimes, 
though rarely, given as an incentive to peace as 
well as by way of reward in war. Thus, duriug 
the French war, provoked by encroachments on 
our North American colonics, the Society of 
Friends in Philadelphia formed themstdres into 
an Association for the purixise of Encouraging 
peace with the Indian trihe.s. Silver medals were 
struck in 1757, and prcscnteil to Indians by the 
Association. These snowed on the obverse side a 
laurcatcd bust of George II. ; on the reverse, a 
white man and an Indian scaled beneath a tree 
at opposite sides of a fire ; the calumet of peace 
U juis-sing lietween them, and the sun is shining 
above. Although not artistic, for the representa' 
tion of the sun is like a full-blown chrysanthe- 
mum, this medal is of much value, being exceed- 
ingly rare. During the American War of Inde- 
pendence it was considered politic for England to 
be on terms of friendship with the North Ameri- 
can Indians, Large and handsome medals were 
therefore struck for presentation to the cbiefB or 
great men of the tribes who had rendered good 
service to George HI. On the obverse side this, 
medal show's a bust of the king in armour and 
with laurel wreath ; the reverse side represents 
an American Indian and a white man sitting 
together under a tree : the Indian in the act of 
presenting his pipe to his companion in tc^eu of 
peace and friendship, lii the backgreund are 
Indian wigwams, and above is the.l^end, * Happy 
while United.’ The loop for suspension is signi- 
ficant, being an eagle's wing and the calumet of ' 
peace placed cross wise. Many years afterwards 
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Hr Catlin found wa. Indian chief who was still 
wearing this medal, and who was particularly 
proud of the fact that he had hept the king's lace 
origiit hj wearing it next his skin. 

AN TJ^^LOOKEP-FOR TURN. 

CHAPTER II.— CONCLUSION. 

Bird went straight out, as hu said this, leaving 
the master of the house terribly angry, yet with 
a strange startled feeling which he would hardly 
permit himself to acknowledge— a foreb(KUng 
that he bad not seen or heard the last of this 
man or his claim. 

* He has left his jmpers, has he i ' he exclaimed. 

* I will throw them uit(j the fire, to begin with.’ 
Rut although he spoke tlms, he knew in his 
secwjt heart, even us he stretched out his hand 
for the pipers, that he should not deal with them 

I in any sucui fashion ; nor did he. He read them 
.through, and as lie laid each one down, uttered 
some ejaculation of contempt ; but lie was unusu- 
ally abstracted and nervous when he sat down 
to supper with his wife, to whose (juestions he 
merely replied that lie had a had headache. 

His solicitors, Messrs Hinger aiidRarkman, wexe 
surprised by a call from Mr Dudley Starhert- 
Smithers on the next moniing as soon as tlndr 
office was open. He entered on his liiiainess 
with a laugh half contemptuous, half atiologetic, 
for troubling them in siicli a matter. Throwing 
down, the papers left with him by Mr Silas Bircl, 
Ife said: ‘Give this fellow such a rap on the 
knuckles as will teiich him b<‘tter niuniiers,’ 
closing his speech with another laugh, intended 
to be scornkil, but which perhaps had in it an 
; unsound ring, for old Mr Hiuger looked curiously 
at his client over the rim of Ins gold spectacles. 

The lawyer glanced through the papers, luid 
promised to attend to them at once. ‘They 
would he very serious, if genuine originals could 
he furnished,’ he said ; ‘ but the man is probably 
doing this tb avenge himself by a malicious hoax 
for the part be must know you took in the 
prosecution.’ 

After further coiiversati(jn, in which Mr 
Dudley may liuve shown more anxiety than he 
intended, he rode off ; and Mr Hiuger, the papers 
still in liis hand, sought his partner, Mr Iku-k- 
man, with a face expressive of anything but 
cheerfulness. 

What steps these gentlemen would liave ttiken, 
it is difficult to suy ; but fresli events decided 
for them. Their client rode over again in the 
afternoon, bringing with him a letter he hatl 
just received — a formidable legal affair, from an 
attorney of low standing, but of great repute for 
his sharpiieas ; and this was actually the prelimi- 
; hary to a lawsuit. Stated plainly, Silas Biid 

* declared that he was a near relative of Mrs Edwy 

: Slarbert— he claimed, indeed, that she was his 
daughter— and had stood as godfather when her 
;i;twa christened. That this child being puny 
And sickly, Mrs Edwy had never cored for it, 
nnd so. had given Sihis Bird twenty pounds to 
chaige of it fur good and all. That he, 
had do;^ so, and went away from London 
tbe death of Edwy, of which event he hud 
tesid ; but he had not known of the death of 
tW senior Mr Starbert, nor of his accession to an 


estate, nor of hw change of name, so had not 
known the posiuon the child was entitled to 
assume. Dming the late prosecution, he had 
leai’nt all these things, and on behalf of the 
child, be, os the siiardian, the mtdher having 
since died, claimed its rights. To avoid liti- 

f ation, he would accept half the Starbert and 
mi tilers property, if an agreement were arrived 
at without going into court He furnished a 
number of references, certificates and the like, 
into which Messrs Hinger and Barkman were 
to iiHjuire. In connection with these documents 
the arm engaged two first-rate detectives ; and 
in connection with them, it may also be said, 
tlie firm had the most serious misgivings. 

Every step taken, every additional scrap of 
information obtuned, made Mr Dudley’s case 
look less hopeful. It was shown beyond all 
doubt that a sou hud been born to Edwy of his 
marriage, and what was of almost more import- 
ance, it was proved that the child had been 
given to a man who was conclusively klentified 
as this very Silas Birth The woman married by 
poor Etlwy was certainly. Caroline Bird ; so this 
part of the stoiy also was confirmed. All this 
was absolutely beyond dispute ; and it was there- 
fore no wonder that Hinger and Barkman, 
while putting the best face on the matter 
possible, counselled the buying off of Mr Bird, 
if only, us they plirased it, for the sake of peace 
and (juietuess. 

This counsel u as naturally unpalatable to Mr 
Dudley, and ho tried to curry matters with a 
high hand ; but this bravado was only on the 
surface. The h'gal proceedings had been fairly 
commenced, and the ‘Remarkable Discovery of 
a Lost Heir ’ hud already furnished paragraphs to 
the local jiapers. Dudley strove to meet all 
inquiries with a laugh, professing to see only 
absurdity and swindling in the whole trans- 
action ; but when at home, he was dreadfully 
dispirik’d, and showed that he feared the worst. 
He felt that he could have challenged the result 
with more courage, hut for the birth of his son,* 
the heir to his estates, who Was to have such 
a distinguished carier, a career his father hud 
pictured a thousaml times over. How bitterly 
Dudley regretteil that lie had nut decided upon 
a plan which had been much in his mind when 
he left Church borough- to sell the whole of his 

E ri>perly ami go to Aniericii. ^ Hud he done this, 
e could have laughed at the claim which now 
looked so dangerous. 

The hostile solicitor hud made one or two 
overtures for a compromise ; but Hinger and 
Barkman had .no authority to negotiate, and so 
these fell through. The hrm still advised their 
client to effect some arrangement ; but he ob- 
stinately preserved his swaggering defiance, or 
attempted to do so, until all at once he collapsed. 
By this time the suit hud progressed so far that 
the action was entered for trial at the count) 
court. The final I'eports of the detectives had 
been received, and these were hopelessly against 
Mr Dudley’s interest, every shred of doubt as 4o 
Bird’s having been entrusted with Edwy’s child 
being removed ; and then, os intimated, Dt^dley 
collapsed. As all such men would do, he went 
into the other extreme, and gave his solicitors 
carte blanche to settle the suit upon any terms, 
even though he had to divide the e^te, 





AN UNLOOKia)-FOB TUBN. 


Mr Bijrd had suggested in his ^friendly call at his boy^s property, he thought — and go clear away. 
Dudley’s house ; hut the day was now gone by. He had heard of great successes in Australia by 
Mr Bird’s lawyer was now too confident to abate those who could raise os much capital as he 
the emllest portion of the claim, and took, no could still command, wnd sui*ely that would be 
dohbt, a keeit professional pleasure in loftily re- better 

pelling the advances of Hinger and Burkman, who A ring at the door-bell was heard. . What other 
had ulwaya hold aloof from and assumed to look visitors could be coming on such* a night 1 

■. I ♦l.r. ..e i . ° ^ 


down upon their present antagonist 


It was the morbid irritation of his nerves of 


War to the knife, then, was all that was left course Avhich produced the feeling ; but he 
to him, and Dudley became at once a depressed seemed to know, as of a certainty, that this peal 
and broken -spirited man. He rarely stirred out was connected with the business which was haunt- 
of his own house, where he would sit for hours ing and almost maddening him. The servant 
alone with his infant son, who was juift beginning /ippeared, and asked if he would see a lady who 
to prattle, and the father’s brow grew gloomier declined to give her name, but said she had calleil 
day by clay. It was dreadful to think that this upon urgent business. Any affair should be 
bright child, who had done so much to relievo urgent, indeed, which would bring a woman on 
ancT redeem his father’s life, who had been re- • foot, as it seemed she was, through the falling tor- 

? arde(l os the heir to such fair estates, and whoso rents ; so she was shown in, She was of eburse 
uture was scarcely ever out of Dudley Starbert’s wrapped up ; but she laid aside her hood and 
mind — no, not for a single hour since hia birth — shawl, and ns she seated herself, Dudley saw that 
that ho should be disinherited, should be a com- she was a young woman ; but lier face was haggard, 
parative outcast, should be ousted to make room harshly lined, and darker than is often soen in 
for such a successor, England. The gentleman fancied he had some 


England. The gentleman fancied he had some 


Rumours of great festivities in the house to dim remembrance of Ibis face, but could by no 
which Mr Silas Bird hud removed were now ailout, means recall where he had seen it. He began a 
and much was said of the strange company he question, asking as to what liis visitor wished to 
entertained. His chief friend and adviser appeared see him upon ; but she interi upted him. 


to be the head-clerk of the lawyer who supported 
his claim, and this clerk was a man of anything 


‘ T can see you do not recollect me,’ she began. 
He started, for he knew the voice at once — 


but a good diameter. His enij)loyer ivas by no knew the speaker, and a wild, half-desperate hope 
means of high standing, and had probably never sprang up in his mind instanlly. 
been engaged in so import^mt or respectable a ‘You knew 'me as Caroline Starbert,’ she 
matter bemre ; but the cb'rk was reported to resumed, ‘ the wife and widow of your brother 
have been more than once an inmate of a juil. I'klwy. I am now the widow of Thomas Meadows 
However, this signified little to Dudley, who saw of the royal artillery. 1 have been reported as' 
his ruin impending,, the catastrophe drawing dead myself, and have indeed gone through 
closer day by ilay. Kveu his own lawyer hai’dly trouble enough t6 kill most women ; 'but as you 
pretended to have much hope now, and so it see, I am here alive and strong, although a good 
was immaterial who or what was the ngent of deal scorched by the Bengal sun. I am here to 
his downfall. It became a very serious ([uestion tell you something of interest. Vou were unkind 

as to wlieiUcr he should go to trial at all ; his to me in my distress, when 1 had not been a week 

decision was pressed for, as the tiuie had come a widow. It was by your influence l.was left 

when counsel must be engaged ; and as Sir almost peniiiloKs, to do iht. best I cojild in the 

Homer Vickers, the Solicitor-geiierul, and Mr world.’ 

Julius Lance, the eminent Q.C., were the bar- ‘I assure you that— that I did not — could not,’ 
risters proposed, the outlay, especially if for a begun Dudley. He was unable to frame his 
certain loss, would be alarming. Tlie brooding, excuse without faltering, for the w^oman spoke 
morose Dudley was scarcely ever seen out of his the truth. 


own house, while each day the hopelessness of 
his position became more evident. 

He was seated in his study one evening, listen- 


She saved him some embaiTassment by inter- i 
ruptiiig him. ‘So you see,’ she said, ‘it is not i 
from gratitude I come to you. However, you 


Jtie was seaieu in ms study one evening, listen- irom gruULuue 1 come to you. However, you 
ing to the wind and rain against the windows, did not afterwards know thut.l had a feeble, 
drooping forward as he sat at his table, and trying crippled boy to support.’ 

to think rather than Lliuiking. Ho had some- ‘I swear I did not I’ exclaimed Dudley; ‘I 


to think rather than Lliuiking. Ho had some- ‘I swear I did not I’ exclaimed Dudley; ‘I 
thing to think of, for he had just concluded an sincerely wish 1 had known it.’ 
interview with Mr Barkman, who had candidly ‘ Well, in this boy’s name — mark what I say,’ 
told him that if Mr Silas Bird could only continued the woman — ‘in his name, Silas Bird, a 
establish in court the exact facts which his, relative of my family, but a dis<grace to it, claims 


Barkman’s, own agents had advised him were your estates. My coming home is annoying to 
indisputable, no talent on Dmlluy’s side could him of course ; he had given out that I woa if^cL 
avail him a tittle ; and indeed, the briefer and and perhaps he really believed it. In any case. I 

4.1... V.,.44.1 e 1.4 Al.- •' r . 1 . ^ ..tm , 


less stubbornly the battle - was fought, the better was to know nothing about his plans till after bis 
for him. In any case, the next day must settle success, when he would not have cared for all 
the engagement of the eminent counsel, and Mr I could do. I am— or would be— the rightful 
Smithers— Dudley never meant to call himself guardian of my child, and could at once have 
Sinitlxors after the trial — must give a cheque for token him from Silas, who would then have no 
six hundred guineas, this being the lowest amount shadow of interest in the mutter. However. I 

r • u i tt* i i. » . . » 


for which their services could be secured. His proposed 
mood was despondent, and he felt an almost a fourth- 


His proposed perfectly fair terms. I offered to take 
aost a fourth — himself and thi boy to have the same 


irresistible inciination to abandon the struggle, each, and the parties behind the scenes to taka j 
gather together all that was left of his own— of the rest But he laughed at me- the fool 1 It j 
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would have beeu more like Mm, more like a man 
who delights in falsehood and deceit, to have 
promised, and then have tried to cheat me after- 
wards, But no ! As ^if hS was alitsady lord and 
master, he carries it with a high hand, and says 
1 may have ten shillings a week, or a fifty-pound 
note downi^and this if I behave myself! Do 
you know why he thinks this good enough for 
me?' 

‘ No,' replied her hearer j his mouth hud grown 
so dry ana parched thut ho could scarce gasp out 
the syllable. 

‘Because, he says, T have nothing to do with 
the scheme,’ pursued the woman. ‘And he is 
right I have not. When you prosecuted him, 
or caused him to be prosecuted, it is all the same, 
he got hold of a lawyer’s clerk, a worse man than 
himself, if possible. He told this man how 1 hatl 
entrusted my boy to him, to bring up in the 
country, as he was so delicate, with his own little 
son, about the same age. This clerk, hearing nil 
I his story, showed him how to make his fortune ; 

I and, through him, his employers agreed to find 
the money for all expenses. Perjury, of course, 
bad to be freely dealt in ; but I fancy Silas Birtl 
was used to that.’ 

‘Whv perjury?’ asked Dudley, to whom the 
womams story was growing to be of intense 
interest 

* Because the same fever which killed his wife 
carried off my poor boy !’ was tlie startling reply. 

* He lies in u cemetery near Livbrpool ; and the 
Ijhild now brought forward is Silas Bird’s own- 
neglected and li eated as an encumbrance for y(‘,ars, 
but of iiujKjrtance now. Silas Bird’s claim was 
easily worked. There were jdenty of inirsons 
who could Swear that he had tiikeii cliarg(! of my 
child, and were also ready to swear to this being 
the same — honestly enougli, on their parts. Tln?y 
thought they were right, and had never heal’d of 
his son or of the death of mine. In fact, every- 
thing turned out easier than he and his friends 
' had expected; and if he had not sent me an 
account of my boy’s death and fnuerul, I should 
have known no better than otbei’s; or if my 
husband had not died, and so caused my return to 
England, all would have gone w»;ll with Silas. 
But above all, if he had not arranged to cheat imt 
— if he had not sneered at me and laughed at niy 
pleas, I tell you candidly he might have done Ins 
worst, as I owed you no gratitude. I have done 
you a good turn, however ; wliat will you do for 
me?’ 

Dudley opened liis lips to reply ; but ere he 
uttered a syllable, to the astonishment and not 
a little to the alarm of his visitor, he burst into an 
hysterical fit of teara and sobbing, the first time 
any one had seen an approach to such emotion 
in the hard selfish Dudley ; but the reaction was 
too great The woman rose to approach him ; but 
waved her off, controlled himself by a great 
effbrt, and then s^)ke as collectedly as before. 

His promises were ample, and fully secured the 
partisanship of the woman. But the rest of their 
conversation need not be detailed here. 

Eie^he left^ a plan bad been decided upon ; and 
was not the man to lingtu* over bis' ven- 
ijita he was in the private room of the stipen- 
magistrate at thc^ police court as soon as it 
J^/open on the next morning, as was also 
his visitor of the overnight. Tlie 


magistrate was wi a little startled on hearing the 
latter’s story, and once issued warrants for the 
apprehension of Silas Bird and'^is confederate, 
the lawyer’s clerk*. It wouhl clearly be impossible 
to prove that the latter’s employer *had a guilty 
knowledge of the conspiracy, although there could 
be no great doubt on the matter. 

But the clerk’s plans had been better arranged 
than thev had suspected. lie must have had an 
ally at the police court, and provided by a con- 
venient act of treachery for even such a contin- 
gency as this, for the warrants were not execut^, 
iiiasmnch oli’ Silas Bird and the clerk each dis- 
appeared from the town that morning, and were 
never again seen therein, nor was any trace of 
them discovered. 

The poor little boy who was to have been used 
as the chief instrument in the fraud was left to 
the mcu’cy of the pariah or of any one who chose 
to befriend him. To the credit of Dudley, be it 
said, the poor child did not lack a friend. He 
provided for the little hdlow, and was not without 
a reward in the gi-atitude and good conduct of his 
protege ; nor without a gi’eater leward in his own 
increased comfort. Perhaps his recent trial had 
softened liim ; it is cerium that he lived more 
happily with his wife, and indeed he was heard 
to aeclurii more than once that Silas Bird had 
done him a good rather than an ill turn. 

The unlucky widow, Mrs Meadows, was offered 
a comfortable allowance by Dudley ; but she pre- 
ferred a sum down, and with this potent attraction, 
found no dilllculty in captivating a third husband, 
with whom, for the second time, she tried her 
fortune in a foreign clime, this time in Australia. 
So much Mr Starbert-Smithers beard of her ; but 
no further tidings ever reached him, and he could 
hardly be expected to repine at this result. 


A STRING CHANSON. 

The glad Spring-tide is here again ; 

The thrushes sing all day ; 

We’ve violets in the sheltered glen, 

And gorse-blooni on the Lrae ; 

Along a green and daisied world, 

The lights and slmdows flit ; 

The cheiT3'-trees with huds are pearled, 

The crocus laui])K are lit. 

From gnarled npple-boughs the buds 
Of i>erfumed white and red 

Are peeping forth ; in scented woods, 

The wind-flower lifts its head ; 

In lonely swamp and hollow springs 
The wild marsh umrifeold ; 

Beneath the flow’riug cun-ant, sings 
A blackbird gay and bold. 

Tlje shimmering sunbeams sport and play . 
Ui)on the beeches tall, 

And rest on the laburnums gay 
Beside the garden w-all. 

Oh, glad Spring-time ; from shore to shore 
Your gifts are scattered free, 

And best of all, you bring once more 
My true love back to me ! 

M. Book. 
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THE HIGHEST RAtlAVAY IN THE 
WOULD. 

When the locomotive Bteam-eiigiiie wiis firat 
thought of, it was considered that smooth whe.e.la 
on smooth rails would not give the requisite 
amount of friction or adhesion so as to secure 
a due power of haulage. Each rails and toothed 
wheels were therefore at first pi‘(»vided ; and it 
was due to the ingenious William Bedley, wlio 
in 1813 patented his ‘ Puffing Billy,’ that experi- 
inents were made to prove the oiiposite. In some 
mountain railways, however, such as those of 
the Mont Ceiiis and Eighi, the rack and pinion 
system has been used by preference to the smooth 
rail. Another misUiken notion whicli experience 
has since disproved was, that it would be neces- 
sary to have the lines laid as nearly level as pos- 
sible ; while now it i.s well known that an engine 
and carriages with smooth wheels will ascend a 
very considerabhi acclivity. The more level a line 
is, the more economical of course is the working 
of it ; at the same time, it is long since it w^as 
ascertained that this quality was not an indis- 
pensable element in the making of railways. 
Some railway lines, indeed, mount very great 
heights ; but that one which outstrips them all 
is the Central Eailway of Peru, which crosses the 
Andes at the height of 15,f>3fi feet above sea-level 
— or, in other woids, a lieight equal to the summit 
of Mont Blanc. 

The Peruvian railways are mostly sliort, gene- 
rally running from the coast inland to the foot of 
the Andes. The line, however, from Callao and 
Lima to Oroya -now known as the Central Eail- 
way— is, witli the exception of the Konthern, 
longer than ^1 the others, tliough the distance 
between its two extremities is after all only 
one hundred and thirty-six miles. But before 
the railway could be made to cross the mountain 
ridge at the great elevation above given, immense 
difficulties had to be overcome. It lias been 
described as tlireading the intricate gorges of the 
Andes by a winding patli along the edges of 
precipices, through tunnels, and over bridges that 


seem smspiiiidcd in the air. The portion between" 
' Chichi and Oroya, a distance, of but fifty miles, 
contains no fewer than sixteen timnels ; the 
•highest tunnel— that which crosses the Andes 
at the height of Mont Blanc, and known as the 
Caleru Tunnel — being over 1500 yards in lengtb. 

The Central Eailway of Peru has been con- 
structed uiuler other tlmii engineering difficulties. 
It was begun in 1870, and for a time the work 
Avent forwaid well ; hut in consequence of the 
disastrous war with Chili, the Government of tlJe 
country was unable to carry out tlie great public 
works then in band. Many millions of money 
had been raised by loan in England j'but mtei*e8t 
not having been paid upon this for some years, 
an arrangement was made by which the Imiid- 
holdeiTi were to carry on certain portions of these 
public works. That arrangement, known as the 
Q race- Donougli more Contract, was finally ratified 
in the ).>egi lining of ]8D(), under whftli arrange- 
ment the Foreign Bondliolders released Peru of 
all the resjKnisibility for the 1870 and 1872 debts, 
on condition that all the railways of the State 
should he ceded to tliein for a period of sixty-six 
years, the bondholders further undertaking to 
complete, and extend the existing railways. It 
is therefore under their auspices, associated as 
th(^y uoAv are under the title of the Peruvian 
Corporation, Limited, that tlie railways of the 
country are being brought to completion, A sum 
of nearly five millions sterling hod up to last year 
been spent upon the eonsiriiction of the Central ; 
and as it is exiieeted to be completed by the 
middle of this year, a wide tract of country, rich 
ill various kinds of minerals and other articles of 
commerce, will thus be made accessible to Euro- 
pean and indeed world-wide enterprise. 

The principal engineering structure in con- 
nection with this railway was the Verrugas 
Bridge. This bridge, which was built in* 1872, 
was at the time of its erection the highest in 
existence ; but unfortunjitely, it was destwyed 
by a cloud-burst in the spring of 1889, and a 
second has since been erect^ on the same site* 

The first Verrugas Bridge was 575 feet lon^ 



aud cansisted of three iron piers or towers con* tite^ and breaking out of terrible warts^ especially 
nected by what are called Fink trufjses ; the on the chest, which bled on tlie slightest prove- 
Westei'n piei* being 179 feet high, the centre one cation, and often resulted in d^tn. Another 


Westei'n piei* being 179 feet high, the centre one cation, and often resulted in d^th. Another 
262 feet high, and the eastern pier 146 feet. The writer says that the disease appears in the form 

bridge spans an abrupt and rocky ra^dne which of immense warts fm the face and body, occasion- 

dips deeply to the centre, throi^li which a small ing much internal jmin, and is attributed bjr some 
stream ftows ; hence the great irregularity in the authorities to the turning over of fresh soil, and 
height of the piers or towers. The bridge, con- by others to injurious properties in the water in 
aidering its altitude and the nature of the the neighbourliood. ‘ It may frequently he seen 
slructure, was built in a very short time — only disfiguring the faces of the workmen here ; and 

ninety-five days, it is said, having elapsed between during the erection of the bridge, as many as 

the arrival of the ironwork at Callao and the eighteen dmly are said to have succumbed to it. 
completion of the structure. According to ‘ The Moat passers* through are. candiil in the matter 
Engineering and Mining Journal,’ the engine<^r of drinking water, and take only that which has 
in charge of the conatructionj Mr L. L. Buck, been boiled.’ ' 

of New York, succeeded in erecting the towers Soon after the collapse of the old bridge, the 
entirely without scaffolding, this being acconi- Peruvian Goveninieiit took steps to replace it by 
plished by pissing four cables over the chasm, a l>etter and more durable structure. The work 
and^putting ‘ travellei's ’ on them, from which was again entrusted to Mr Buck, who this time 
the ironwork for the piers was lowered membi^r avoided the weakness of the former liridge, by 
by member. It is adcied that Mr Buck was the doing away witli the central pier resting in the 


of New York, succeeded in erecting the towers 
entirely without scaffolding, this being accom- 
plished by pissing four cables over the chasm, 


by member. It is added that Mr Buck was the 
'originator of the system. 

‘ He also devised an ingenious method of 
accurately locating the piers, necessary on account 


bottom of the gully, and by having only two 
piers instead of three. These two piers spring 
from the rocky sidtis of the chasm, leaving the 


of the great roughness of the situation. For this channel of the stream quite clear, the cent ‘c span 
purpose, after the position of each pitir had Ixien of the bridge being thendorc 286 feet in length, 
located by triangulation, a steel tai)e long enough The bridge is for a single line of rails, and is 
to reach from al)utnient to abutment (675 fecit) designed to caiTy as a safe load two locomotives 
was suspended from temporary trc'stles over a of 97,000 iioimds (acli, with freight cars weighing 
level stretch of ground, the ends of the tape 3000 pounds per running foot^ and to resist a 
being brought to a definite tension by suspended wind pressure of fifty xx)Uiid6 per^ srpinre foot, 
weiglits, and the position of the ]Mers /is laid out thus ensuring a large fac.tor '>)’ saiety. I’he 

’ ' ' ' 700 tons, and 


oji the level ground carefully marked upon it. weight of iron in the new bridge 


It was then suspended over the chasm under the cost was something like i7UKV)00. The new 
exactly similar conditions, and sights were taken bridge was com])le,ka in the beginning of last 


exactly similar conditions, and sights were taken bridge was com])! 
from the points below, locjited for the piers by year, 
trianmilatioii, to the mark<*<l points on the tape, A lady, Miss E 
And the accuracy of the iiisiruiuental woik thus travelled in this re; 
proved.’ in Peru (Bomlon : 


A lady, Miss E. B. Clark, who has recently 
travelled in this region, has, in her ’Wlvf Months 
in Peru (bonilon : T. Fisher Unwin), (jiven some 


For a period of seventeen y'ears the biidge striking pictures of the hills and valleys through 
admirably served the purpose for which it had which the Central Railway rum the Sierra or 
been constructed; but there was one defective Central reg^m of Peru, ‘where fertile valleys 
element in JJie plan of its enuttion. Tlie central occur, wliere precious metals are foiuid, and 
pier rested in the bottom of the ravine ; conse- where the gentle llama finds its home.’ 
qnently, when on the 23d of Marcli 1889 a cloud- At fifty miles inward, or eastw^ai'd, from Lima, 
bnrat took place in the vicinity, and an immense the railway reaches 4940 feet above Ibe ocean 
volume of water, mingled with earth and ntones, level ; and after crossing the Vernigas bridge and 
was precipitated down the ravine, the central reaching I^lutucann, the traveller finds himself 
tower could not resist the pressure. It w’-as swept at 7788 feet above the level of the sea. At Chicla 
away, and carried with it almost the whole of the th». height attained is 12,220 feet ; and here, what 
structure. It is not related that aii}- accident to is called somtehe^ or the dilficulty of breathing 
life or limb was involved in the destruction of at high altitude^ assails the traveller. ‘Aheud- 
the bridge. Its fall greatly impeded the iraliic ache, wdth a weighty feeling on the brow’, vomit- 
on the railroad ; but a temporary wire cable w’as ing, and breathlessness, are the \i8ual symptoms 


thrown across the chasm, by whitin, in a Bwinging of sorrochc ; although, in its severer forms, it 


carriage, 

transferr 


» passengers and light fnughl coulci be causes fainting-fits, bleeding 
[•ed from one side of the gap to the other. Stout people, as a rule, suci 


ing at the iiose and cars, 
succumb most readily to 


: iransierrea irom one siao oi tne gap to ine otiicr. rstout people, as a rule, succumb most reaaiiy to 
^ Before taking leave of the old bridge alto- its attacks; and garlic and patience are the best 
f getiher, it must be noted that the Verrums stream remedies for all.’ After the lapse of a few 
: 'l^rhicli it crossed, and from wliich the bridge days, how'ever, the health is generally better 
v - dwved its name, lias given name also to a new in the mountains than on the coast ; although it 
; ^ Few, says one writer on the subject, is never possible to undertake much physical 
f iwho have read the old accoimts of the construction exertion there, unless, adds the lad^J ‘ one chances 
t tiho bridge, can bear the word ‘Verrugas’ with- to he Sierra bom and bred.’ Any one who re- 
j jout associating it with the dread disease which membei’s M. Saussure’s experiences on his, the 
its name and which carried off so many first, ascent of Mont Blanc, and the experiences 
i It is generally believed that it came from of other Alpine climbers since, will quite, under- 

‘^^di^king the water from the Verrugas stream, as stand how this may be. In (irossing the Andes 


18 only local, not being known beyond by the highest tunnel of all— that nearly 16,<^ 
^.i^b l^les Up or down the Rimac Valley. Itw^as feet above sea-level — this feeling of oppression 
' by lever, rheumatic pains, lack of appe- must be still more painful 
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To aaeen<Vby this line ia on« tjiing ; to descend 
is another. * A low hand-car, drawn by gravity,’ ] 
•says the lady Ve quote from, Ms despatched 
from Chicla about fifteen Tninutes in advance 
of the train,* to clear the line of fallen pieces 
of rock that threaten to impede its downwtird 
course. These hand-cars travel at the rate of 
about forty-five miles an hour down steep inclinefl, 
and round such frequent curves, as to cause the 
uninitiated many tigiiteiiings of the heart-strings 
as they dwell upon the fact that a tiny piece of 
rock, a skirt entangled in the wheels, a dog, a 
cow, or any otlicr animal, may .at*a moment’s 
rioiioe upset the toy vehicle, and usher all its 
inmates down a precipice and into eternity at 
or.e stroke ; or at anyrate involve the loss of a 
• herished limb ; for it is a difficult mutter to 
el‘cct an instantaneous stoppage where the gra- 
dient is 80 steep. Those who are accustomed to 
this mode of traA^elling describe it as delightful 
in spite of constant breathlessness ; and when 
descending from Chosica to Lima, T confess that 
I found the journey cVtremely pleasant j but 
here the gradient is not so steep, and the speed 
proportionately less. The great essentials to 
safety and comfort are a c^autions and skilful 
driver, plenty of warm clothing tightly tucked in, 
a hat almost glued to the head, and a thick veil, 
if one prefers ii(»t being skinned by the Aviml 
whilst moving with such rapidity through it.’ 

The couqilotion of the Central and other rail- 
ways in !\ru is sure to have a very beneficial circct 
upon the future prospects of that country. It is, 
besides, intended to carry a branch of the (.^eiitral 
to the river Tc yali, one of the priucii)al tribut- 
aries of the upper Ama/icn, and in this way to 
provide a throlivdi route, across the widest portion 
of the South American contiiicnt. Peru is a 
country ricli in silver, copper, and other miner- 
als ; and if it ho once made accessible l>y the 
development of i*s railway system, a new era f 
prosperity may be expected to set in. 


THE IVOllY tiATE* 

]i\ WALTER RESANT. 

CHAPTER VI.-- -SO^nSTniNG MORE HAPPENS. 

Checkley held the door of the office wide open 
and invited Elsie to enter. The aspect of the 
room, solid of furniture, severe in its fittings, 
with its vast table covered with papers, struck 
lier with a kind of terror. At the table sat hei’ 
guardian, austere of countenance. 

All the way along she had been imagining u 
dialogue. He would begin with certain words. 
She would reply, firmly but respectfully, with 
certain other words. Ho would go on. She 
would again reply. And so on. Everybody 
knows the consolations of imagination in framing 
dialogues at times of trouble. They never come 
off. The beginning is never what is expected, 
and the sequel, therefore, has to be changed vn 
the spot The conditions of the interview had 
not been realised by Elsie. Also the beginning 

* Copyright 181^2 in the United States of America by 
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was not what she expected. For her guardian, 
instead of frowning with a brow of corrugated 
iron and holding up a finger of warning, received 
her more pleasantly than she had imagined it 
possible for him, bade her sit down, and leaned 
back, looking ut her kindly. 

‘And 80,’ he said, ‘you are twenty-one— twenty- 
one- to-day. I am no longer your guardian. 
You are twenty-one. Everything that is past 
seems to have happened yesterday. So that it is 
needless to say that you were a baby only yester- 
day.’ 

* Yes ; T‘ am really twenty-one.’ 

*I congratulate you. To be twenty-one is, I 
believe, for a young lady at least, a pleasant time 
of life. For my own part I liave almost for- 
gotten the memory of youth. Perhaps I jicver 
had the time to be young. Certainly I have 
never understood why some men regret tlTeir 
youth so paasionately. As for your sex, Elsie, 

1 know very little of it except in the way of 
business. In that way, which does not admit of ' 
romance, I must say that I have sometimes found 
ladies importunate, tenaciouH, exacting, persistent, 
and even revengeful.* 

‘Oil!’ said Elsie, with a little winning smile 
of conciliation. Tnis was only a beginning— a 
prelude — before the uuplensantiiesg. 

‘That, Elsie, is my unfortunate experience of 
women™ always in the way of business, which 
of course may bring out the worst qualities. In 
society, of which 1 have little experience, they 
are d(Uibtless- -charming — charming.’ He rc* 
peated the Word,’ as if lie hud fouml an adjective 
of whose meaning he was not quite clear. ‘An 
old bachelor is not expected, at the age of 
sevent}-nve, to know mium about siicli a subject 
The point before ns is that you have this day 
arrived at the mature ago of twenty-one. That 
is the first thing, ami I congratulate you. The 
first thing.’ 

‘ I wonder,’ thought Elsie timidly, ‘ when he 
M ill begin upon the next tiling - the real thing,’ 

There lay upon the table before him a paper 
M'ith notes upon it He took it up, looked at it, 
and laid it down again. Then he turned to Elsie 
and smiled — ho actually smiled— he unmistak- 
ably smiled. ‘At twenty-one,’ he said, ‘some 
young ladies who are heiresses come into their 
propeity ’ 

‘Those who arc heiresses. Unhappily, I am 
not’ 

‘Come into their property- their property. 
It must be a beautiful thing for a girl to come 
into property, unexpectedly, at twenty-one. For 
a man, a temptation to do nothing and to make 
no more money. Bad ! Bad I But for a girl 
already engaged, a girl who wants money, a giil 
who is engaged — eli?— to a penniless young 
solicitor 

Elsie turned crimson. This w’ns the Jibing she 
expected. 

‘ Under such circumstancpB, I say, such a stroke 
of fortune would be providential and wonderful, 
would it not V 

She blushed and turned pale, and blbahod 
again. She also felt a strong disposition to cry 
—but repj'esacd that dispo^iition. 


I ‘In your case, for instance, such a windfall 
would be mo.st welcome. Your case is rather a 
' singular case. You do not belong to a family 
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which has generally disregarded money— quite 
the reverse— you should inherit the love of 
money— yet you propose to throw way what I 

believe are very good prosj^ects, and ’ 

*My only prospect is to marry George 
Austin.* 

*So you think. 1 have Ijoard from your 
mother, and I have seen your sister Hilda. They 
object very strongly to the engagement.’ 

‘ I know, of course, what they would say.* 
*^orefore, I need not repeat it,’ replied Mr 
Dering dryly. ‘I learn, then, that you are not 
only engagea to this young gentleman, but that, 
you are also proposing to marry upon the small 
income which he now possesses.’ 

‘Yes — we are prepared to begin the world upon 
that income.’ 

* Your mother asked me what chance he has in 
hiii profession. In this office he can never rise j 
to a considerable salary as managing clerk. If : 
he had money, he might buy a partnership. But | 
he has none, and his friends have none. And ; 
the profession is congested. He may remain all ' 
his life in a position not much better than he ' 
now occupies. The prospect, Elsie, is not bril- j 
liant.’ 

‘ No — we are fully aware of that. And ■ 

yet’ I 

‘Allow me, my dear child. You arc yourself 
—we will say for the moment— without any ' 
means of your own.’ 

‘ I have nothing.’ 

^ * Or any expectations, except from your mother, 
who is not yet sixty.’ 

‘I could not count upon my mother’s death. 
Besides, she says that, if 1 persist, she will not 
leave me anything at all.’ 

‘So much I understand from herself. Her 
present intention is to remove your name from 
ner will, in case you go on with this proposed ' 
marriage.’ 

‘ My mother will do what she pleases with her j 
property,’ ^aid Elsie. ‘If she thinks that I will j 
give way to a threat of this kind, she does not 
know me.’ I 

‘Do not let us ^eak of threats. I am laying 
before you facts. Here they are idainly. Young I 
Austin has a very small income : he has very 
little prospect of getting a substxntial income : 
you, 80 far as you know, have nothii^g ; and, 
also so far as you know, you have no prospect 
of anything. 'Tliese are the facts, are thoT not?’ 

‘Yes— I suppose these are the facts. We shall 
be quite poor — very likely, quite poor always.’ 
The tears rose to her eyes. But this was not a 
place for crying. 

‘1 want you to understand these facts very 
clearly,* Mr Dering insisted. ‘Believe me, I do 
not wish to give you pain.’ 

‘All this, said Elsie^ with the beginnings of 
the family obstinacy in her eyes, ‘I clearly 
iinderatana. I have had them put before me 
too often.’ 

‘I also loam from your sister, Lady Dering, 
that if you abandon this marriage she is ready 
to do'anything for you that she can. Her house, 
her carriage, her servants— you can command 
4 thetn all, if you please. This you know. Have 
you considei’ed tne meaning of what you pro- 
jlbse ? Can you consider it calmly V 
‘tbeEeve we have.’ 


‘On the one #ide poverty— not what is called 
a small income. Many people live very well 
on what is called a small inconiie— but grinding, 
hard poverty, which exacts real privations and 
burdens you with unexpected loafis. My dear 
young lady, you have been brought up to a 
certain amount of plenty and ease, if not to 
luxury. Do you think you can get along without 
plenty and ease ? ’ 

‘ If George can, I can.’ 

‘Can you become a servant — cook, housemaid, 
lady’s-maid— as well as a wife — a nurac ns well 
as a mother^’ 

‘If George is made happier by my becoming 
anything— anything, it will only make me Wap- 
pier. Mr Dering, 1 am sure you wisli me well 
you are my father’s old friend — you have 
always advised my mother in her troubles — my 


always advised my mother in her troubles — my 

I brother was articled to you -but’ She 

paused, remembering that lu* had not been her 
brothei^s best friend. 

‘I mean the best possible for yon. kleantime, 
you are quite fixed in your own mind : you are 
set upon this thing, 'i'hat is clear. There is 
one other way of looking at it. You yourself 
seem chiefiy desirous, I think, to make the man 
you love happy. So much the better for him. 
- Are you quite satisfied that the other party to 
the agreement, your lover, will renmin happy 
while he sees you slaving for him, wliile he feels 
Ids own helplessness, and while ho gets no relief 
from the grinding poverty of Ins household — 

I while -lastly — he sees his sons taking tljeir place 
I on a lower level, and his daughters taking a place 
below tbe rank of gentlewoman?’ 

‘ I reply by another question.- You have Ijnd 
George in your office ns articled clerk and 
managing clerk for eight years. Is he, or is he 
not, steadfast, clear-headed, one who knows his 
own min«l, and one who can be trusted in all 
I tiling.^?’ 

‘ Berliaps,’ said Mr Deriiig, inclining his head. 
‘How does that advance him V 

‘Then, if you trust him, why should not I 
trust him ? I trust George altogether — alto- 
gether. If he clues not get on, it M'ill be through 
no fault of his. *We shall bear our burden 
bravely, believe me, Mr Dering. You will not 
hear him — or me —complain. Besides, I am full 
of hope. Oh ! it can never be in this country 
that a man who is a good workman should not 
be able to get on. Then I can paint a little — not 
very well, perhaps. But I have thought — you 
will not laugh at me — that I might paint por- 
traits and get a little money that way.’ 

‘It is quite possible that he may succeed, and 
that you may increase the family income. Every- 
thing is po5.sible. But, remember, you are build- 
ing on possibilities, and 1 on fact& Plans very 
beautiful and easy at the outset often prove most 
difficult in the carrying out. My experience of 
marriages is learned by fifty years of work, not 
imaginative, but practical. I have learned that 
without adequate means no marriage can be 
happy. That is to say I have never come across 
any case of wedded poverty where the husband 
or the wife, or both, did not regret the day when 
they faced j^verty together instead of separately. 
That, I say, is my experience of such marriages. 
It is so easy to say that hand in hand evils 
may be met and endured which would be intole^ 
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able if oue was alone. It lairt onlv hona m 
hand, Elsie, ^^he hands ore wanted for the 
baby, and the evils will fall on the children yet 
unborn.* • 

Elsie hung her head. Then she replied timidly ; 
‘I have thought even of that. It only means 
that M'c go lower down in the social scale.’ 

^Only? Yet that is everything. People who 
are well up the ladder too often deride those who 
are fighting and struggling to get up higher. 
It is great folly or great ignorance to laugli. 
Social position, in such a country as •curs, means 
independence, self-respect, dignity, all kinds of 
valuable things. You will throw these all away 
—yet your grandfathers won them for you by 
hard work. You are yourself a gentlewoman- 
why? Because they made their way up in the 
world, and placed their sons also in the wav to 
climb. That is how families are made- by three 
generations at least of steady work uphill.’ 

Elsie shook her head sadly. ‘We cun only 
hope,’ she murmured. 

‘One more wor<l, and I will say no more. 
Remember, that love or no love, resignation or 
not, patience or not, physical comfort is* the 
beginning and the foundation of all happiness. 
If you and your husband can satisfy the demands 
of physical comfort, you may be happy or at 

least resigned. If not Well, Elsie, that is 

all. I should not have said so much had I not 
promised your mother and your sister. 1 am 
touched, I confess, by your courage and your 
resolution.’ 

*We mean never U) regret, never to look back, 
and always to work and hope,’ said Elsie. ‘You 
will remaiii our friend, Mr Bering 1’ 

‘Surely, surely. And now ’ 

‘Now’— Elsie rose— ‘I will not keep you any 
longer. You have said what you wislied to say 
very kindly, and I thank you.’ 

‘ No. — Sit down again ; 1 haven’t done with 
you yet, child. Sit down again. No more about 
that young villain— George Austin.’ He spoke 
so good-humouredly, that Elsie complied wonder- 
ing, but no longer afraid. ‘ Nothing more about 
your engugement. Now, listen carefully, because 
this is most important. Three or four years ago a 
person wrote to me. That person informed me that 
he — for convenience we will call the person a man 
—wished to place a certain sum of money in my 
hands in trust— for you.’ 

‘For me? Do you mean-- in trust? What 
is Trust?’ 

‘ He gave me this sum of money to be given to 
you on your twenty-first birthday.’ 

‘ Oh ! ' Elsie sat up with open eyes. ‘ A sum 
of money ?— and to me V 

‘ With a condition or two. The first condition 
was, that the interest should be invested as it 
came in : the next, that I was on no account — 
mind, on no account at all— to tell you or any 
one of the existence of the gift or the name of 
the donor. You are now twenty-one. I have 
been careful not to afford you the least suspicion 
of this happy windfall until the time should 
arrive. Neither your mother, nor your sister, nor 
your lover, knows or suspects anything aljout it’ 

‘Ohl’ Elsie said once more. An interjection 
may be defined as a prolonged monosyllable, 
generally a vowel, uttered when no words can 
do justice to the subject 


‘ And here, niy dear young lady ’ — Elsie cried 
‘Oh!’ once 4nore because — the most curious 
thing in the world — Mr Bering’s, grave face 
suddenly relaxed and the lines assumed the very 
benevolence which she had, the day before, 
imparted to his portrait, and wished to see upon 
his face !— ‘ Here, my dear young lady ’—he laid 
his hand upon a paper— ‘ is the list of the invest- 
ments which I have made of that money. You 
have, in fact, money in Corporation bonds— 
Newcastle, Nottingham, Wolverhampton. You 
have water shares — you have gas shares— all 
good investments, yielding at the price of pur- 
chase an average of nearly three and two-thirds 
per cent.’ 

‘Investments? Why— how much money was 
it, then? I was thinking when you spoke* of a 
sum of money, of ten pounds, perhaps.' • 

‘No, Elsie, not ten pounds. The money placed 
in my hands for your use was over twelve thou- 
sand pounds. With accumulations, there is now 
a little under thirteen thousand.’ 

*Oh!’ cried Elsie for the third time and for 
the same reason. No words could express her 
astonishment. 

‘ Yes ; it will produce about four hundred and 
eighty pounds a year. Perhaps, os some of the 
stock has gone up, it might be sold out and 
placed to better advantage. We may get it up 
to five hundred pounds.’ 

‘ Do you mean, Mr Bering, that I have actually 
got five hundred pounds a year — all my own ?’ ^ 

‘That is certainly my meaning. "You have 
nearly five hundred pounds a yearn all your own 
— entirely your own, without any conditions 
I whatever — your own.’ • 

‘Oh!’ She sat in silence, her hands locked. 
Then the tears came into her eyes. ‘ Oh George 1’ 
she murmured, ‘you will not be so very poor 
after all.’ 

‘That is all I have to say to you at present, 
Elsie,’ said Mr Bering. ‘Now you ^ may run 
away and leave me. Come to dinner this even- 
ing. Your mother ami your sister are coming. 

1 shall usk Austin as well. We may perhaps 
remove some of those objections. Dinner at 
seven sharp, Elsie. — And now you can leave me.’ 

*1 said last night,’ said Elsie, clasping her 
hands with feminine superstition, ‘that some- 
thing wfls going to happen. But I thought it 
was something horrid. Oh, Mr Bering, if you 
only knew how happy you have made me 1 I 
don’t know what to say. I feel stunned. Five 
hundred pounds a year I Oh, it is wonderful ! 
What shall I .say ? What shall I say V 

‘You will say nothing. Go away now. Come 
to dinner this evening.— Qo away, my young 
heii'e.ss. Go and make plans how to live on your 
enlarged income. It will not prove too much.’ 

Elsie rose. Then she turned again. ‘Oh, I 
bad actually forgotten. Won’t you teU'the man 
—or the woman — who gave you that money for 
me, that I thank him from my very heart ? It 
isn’t that I think so much about money ; but 
oh I the dreadful trouble that there has be^ at 
home l^cause George has none-- and this will do 
something to reconcile my mother. Don’t you 
think it will make all the difference ?’ 

‘ I hope that before the evening you will find 
that all opposition has been removed,’ said her 
guardian cautiously. 
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Sbe walked away iu.a dream. Slie found her* 
self in Lincoln's Inn Fields : she walked all round 
that great sqiisire, also in a dream. The spectre 
of poverty bad vanished. She was rich : she was 
rict : she had five hundred pounds a year. Be- 
tween them they would have seven hundred 
pounds a year. It seemed enormous. Seven 
hundred pounds a year ! Seven— seven— seven 
hundred pounds a year ! 

She got out into the street culled liolborn, and 
she took the mode.it omnibus, this heiress of 
untold wealth. IIow mucli was it? Thirteen 
millions ? or thirteen thousand ? One seemed as 
much as the other. Twelve thousand ; with 
accumulations: with accumulations— ations — 
ations. The wheels of the vehicle groaned out 
these musical words all the way. It was in the 
morning when the Bays water omnibus is full of 

J ;irl8 going home to luncli after shopping or 
ooking at the shops, Elsie looked at tliese girls 
as they sat along the narrow benches. ‘My 
dears,’ she longed to say, but did not, ‘1 hope 
you have every one got a brave lover, and that 
you have all got twelve thousand pounds apiece 
— with accumulations twelve thousand pounds 
— with accumulations— ations — ations —realising 
four hundriid and eighty pounds a year, and per- j 
haps a little more. With accuimilatious— ations i 
—ations — aecuiiitilalions.’ 

She ran into the house and up the stairs sing- 
ing. At the sound of her voice her mother, 
jBUgaged in calculation.^ of the greatest difficulty, 
paused wondering. When she understood that 
it was the voice of her child and not an organ- 
grinder, she became angry. What right had the 

g irl to riln about singing? Was it insolent 
ravado ? 

Elsie opened the door of the drawing-room and 
ran in. Her mothers cold face repelled her. 
She was going to tell the joyful news— but she 
stopped. 

‘You jiave seen Mr Deriiig?’ asked her 
mother. 

‘ Yes ; I have seen him.’ 

‘If he has brought you to reason’ 

‘Oh ! He has he ha-s. I am entirely reason- 
able.' 

Mrs Arundel was astonished. The girl was 
flushed of face and bright of eye ; her breath 
was QuJek ; her lip.s were parted. Shb looked 
entirely happy. 

‘ My deal' mother,’ she went on, ‘ I am to dine 
with him to-night Hilda is to dine with him 
to-night. You are to dine with him to-night 
It is to be a family party. He will bring us all 
to reason— to a bag full of reasons.’ 

‘Elsie, this seems to me to be mirth mis- 
placed.’ 

‘No— no— in its right place— reasons all in a 
row and on three shelves, labelled and arranged 
and classiffed.’ 

‘You talk in enigmas.’ 

*My dear mother’ — yet that morning the dear 
mother would not speak to the dear daughter — 
‘I tldk in enigmas and I sing in conundrums. 

I feel like an oracle or a Dmphic old woman 
for dark eayinga’ 

I , ‘;jBhe ran away, slamming the door after her. 
mother heard her singing in her studio all 
io, ihepelf. ‘Can i^e be in her rijAt mind?’ 

anxiously. ‘To marry a Paui>er— to 


receive the adihonition of her giiai'dian— and 
such a guai'diim— and to coukj, home singing. 
’Twuuld be better to lock hei' up than let hw 
muiTy.’ 4 

{To be continued,) 


MISSING SHIPS. 

Shipping casualties are rightly regarded us more 
or less intimately connected with the state of the 
weather, as a cursory glance at the shipping 
papers readily reveals. A summer’s sun illumines 
the well-favoured face of old Ocean and gilds the 
delicate outlines of some speeding ship. Every 
omen seems propitious, and her crew would agree 
without hesitation that life is w'ell worth living 
under such conditions. Soon her ponderous 
anchor is weighed and hove up to the bow in 
unison wuth the soul-stirring strains of an old- 
fashioned sea-song rolled forth in somewhat 
melodious measure by stalwart seamen, who thus 
bid a long farewell to the laud they love and the 
girls they leave behind them. Then her scanty 
crew move briskly about both on deck and aloft, 
exhorted thereto by clearly defined commands, 
which to a landsman apjxiai’ but to make con- 
fusion worse confounded. Nevertheless, there is 
a method in this apparently niid.summer madness 
diB])layed in getting under way, for, with amazing 
rapidity, each snow-white .sail is spi-ead to the 
best auvuntage in order to woo the freshening 
breeze. 

As the graceful shi|) cleave.s her way through 
the resisting laediiuu in W’hich she floats, a white 
feathery foam lovingly laves her straining hull, 
I)a.saes aft, und leaves a whirling wake as far as 
the eye can see in the direction of tlie receding 
Inu'izon. Before iiightfull, however, a churlish 
sky aflbrds every indication of an approaching 
storm ; the mercurial column surely sink.s in that 
unfailing monitor the barometer, and sail is 
reduced without delay. I’erchance a rugged, 
inhospitable coast lies not far distant down the 
wanton wind, which sweejis across the devoted 
veBsel’s rigging, taut as harpstrings at their highest 
tension. jDown conies the careering storm as if 
the very heavens had burst with its fuiy, and 
lashes the seu-surfuce into hurtling crests with 
yaw'iiing gulfs between. The ship heels over 
before the bitter blast, fails to right hei'self, and 
in, the twinkling of an eye the triumphant sea 
rages over her upturned keel, eager to rive her 
stricken hull asunder while her brazen bell tolls 
a requiem ; or she disap})ears into the seetliiug 
abyss of waters as utterly as though she hud 
never been ; and the brave hearts which throbbed 
so exultingly at early moi'n in the plenitude of 
their power ai'e stillei for ever. 

Even well-found ships occasionally meet their 
fate in this way, and not infrequently without 
leaving the most insignificant remnant whereby 
they might be traced. It may be supposed 
that their lighter fittings would eventually drift 
ashore somewhere ; but actual experience has 
demonstrated conclusively that any infei'ence of 
this nature is erroneous in a large majoiity of 
instancy for, if fragments do reach the land, it 
is to lie unnoticed on some lonely beach until 
long after possible recognition. When far from 
the land, a vessel may be overwhelmed by an 
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excoptionally heavy sea; capsized by a sudden 
squall j sunk -by collision with an iceberg, a 
ilriftiiig abandohed vessel, or another ship under 
control, bu^ negligently navigated ; or burnt by 
spontaneous combustion of cargo, by lightning, 
or by accident. Fi-equently, the result is equally 
fatii to the crews, even if for a time they linger 
through untold agonies in open boats. 

Eany in the morning of the 9th of March 
1891, a terrible storm was travelling in from the 
North Atlautit; swiftly, yet surely, towards the 
wuth-west coast of England. Maivli had come 
in like a lion, in agreement with the old adage ; 
nevertheless, this particular dawn gave every pro- 
mise of a fine day. Not only were local weather 
prophets caught napping, but also the London 
Weather Department. About eleven o’clock in 
the morning snow was falling at Plymouth, with 
a gradually increasing breeze, whicli, when the 
sun sank sullenly below the horizon, had attained 
to almost hurricane violence, and was sweeping 
all before it. Wrecks strewed the coast between 
Start Point and Falmouth, where many a seafarer 
lost his life, and cruel suffering entailed upon 
those who survived the storm. 

Two Liverpool vessels, the Marajia, a steamship 
of 1682 tons register, bound to Colombo ; and the 
Dryad^ a full-rigged sailing-ship of 1035 tons, 
bound for Valparaiso, went ashore within a short 
span of each other, when over fifty lives were 
sacrificed. Two small schooncjrs, tlie Liinmiale 
and the TAzzu FAlcn^ also came to grief. A steam- 
ship, the Dandela, from St Miclmel with fruit, 
was lost during the night near Falmouth ; and 
next morning the splendid four-masted ship, 
Bay of Pamtina, of 2282 tons register, from Cal- 
cutta, with 17,000 bales of jute lor Dundee, was 
driven on shore. Captain Wright, his wife, five 
oliicers, four apprentices, and six of her seamen, 
were either washed away or frozen to death while 
lashed to the rigging awaiting succour. Wires 
were all down, and some time lUKicssarily elapsed 
before news reached tlie gallant little band of 
I'.oastguarJineii, although every clTort was made, 
even in the height of the storm, by dwellers on 
rihore to make known the disaster and render 
assistance. 

More than thirty small sailing cruft making 
passages between ports situated around our south- 
west coasts have been posted as missing in coiise- 
nuence of that storm. These vessels ranged from 
tnirty to three hundred tuns register, carried 
from three U) nine men each, and were as a rule 
laden with heavy cargoes, such as coal, slate, and 
ore. A recently published talde scjts forth the 
names, ports of registry, tonnage, and other par- 
ticulars of British ships posted or reported as 
missing during the year ended 30th June 1891. 
No fewer than eignty-five vessels disappeared 
beneath the waves during that period. Eighty 
of these unfortunates were carrying-craft, four 
were fishing-boats, and there was also one plea- 
sure yacht. Thirteen were staunch sailing-vessels, 
twelve iron and one wood, of over one thousand 
tons register, nearly all of which at various times 
have come under the v’riter’s personal observation. 
The Clyde and the Mersey each owned five ; 
Dundee, London, and Nova Scotia, one each. 
Three were bound from New Zealand to London 
with cargoes of frozen meat, having previously 
made several successful voyages in the same trade 


over a similar track, A Liverpool ship, the Lord 
Eaylmif of 2078 tons register, was the largest 
missing ship during the twelve months. She was 
almost a new vessel, and coming home from San 
Francisco with a costly cargo of grain. 

Some seven hundred miles from the Cape of 
Good Hope, cm the track to Australia over the- 
southern sea, lies a group of islands known as 
the Crozets, *w’hich are uninhabited, but where, 
during the past seventy jears, men from missing 
ships iiave spent many months in misery and the 
gnawing despair of hope long deferred. A vessel 
named Princess of Wales struck on one of these 
rocky pinnacles and sank. Her crew escaped in 
two boats, that both reached the inhospitable 
shore, but in different part^, effectually inacces- 
sible one from the other by reason of inteivening 
natural obstacles. From Jjarch to Decenibei the ' 
two parties were cut off from each other ; but in 
the latter month, the southern midsimimer, they 
were reunited by accident. Their food consisted# 
of seals and seabirds ; tlieir clutlics were fashioned 
from sealskins sewn tugether with sea-elephant 
.sinews by means of an old nail which had been 
converted into a needle. Fiiends at home had 
lung given up all hopi*, when, after twenty-two 
months of leaden-footed hours had elapsed, a 
whaling schooner, the Philo of Boston, U.S.A., 
rescued them from a living death, and they were 
Bent home. 

An old Bailor hud taken upon himself the 
responsible duty of watching for passing ships; 
and W'hen gludilened by the sight of this solita:^ 
sail, a mere speck upon the wuile waste of waters, 
the attention of tlie crew was attracted by the 
red glare of a beacon fire. Upon a. bout coming 
asliore for the long-lost ones, they scampered 
into the sea, casting off their sealskin gui’mcnts 
by the way, in a natural eagerness to return once , 
more’ to the haunts of civilisation. The rescuers 
were alarmed at fust, fearing lest they iniglit 
unwittingly have fallen in with an unknowi^ 
race of wild men. • 

In 1876, an iron ship, the Htrathmore^ wdth 
her crew of thirty-eight men and fifty passengers, 
went on shore at Apo.stle Island. Only forty- 
nine out of tlie eighty-eight people on board ^ 
were saved, inclinling a woman and a child, ! 
Little wreckage of any value to the shipwrecked i 
crew came on shore except a chest containing a ; 
few coverlets, knives and forks, spoons, preserved ' 
meats, and two jiara.soLs. Strange to say, these 
parasols were especially useful, masmucli as the 
ironwork about tliem wa.s made into needles, with 
which skins were sewn together to make necessary 
garments by means of thread druw'n out from 
canvas, or, failing this, the longest grass available. . 
Preserved meat-cans served for saucepans, which 
when worn out were replaced by hollow stones. 
From July to January only four vessels passed 
tlieir island above tbc horizon ; but signals made 
by the people of the Strathmore were probably 
uiiperceivea. The captain, of an American whaler 
passing by this out-of-the-W'ay island, went aloft 
to view more distinctly the dangerous rocks, and 
noticing something strange, stood in to discover 
its meaning. Shore-signals w'ere reported from 
the whaleF^ elevated ‘crow’s nest;^ and boats 
sent on shore brought back the survivors of 
the ill-fated Strathmore. Five had succumbed, to 
privations experienced on this isolated island ; ^ 
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t>ut the American captain ^ve up his cruise in 
order to land the others at the nearest port. 

Still later, the Know$ley Ball utterly dis- 
appeared, ana it was thought that some of her 
crew, together with men from several other 
missing ships, might have reached the Orozets. 
Her M^esty’s ship Oomtw, Captain East, was 
despatched j but after careful search, not a trace 
of any castaway crew was observed. A cairn 
erected by the Strathmore party was still erect, 
and easily distinguishable from afar. An old 
hut was found on Apostle Island, which was 
at once stocked with provisions suitable for 
Aipwreckecl people. Huts were built by the 
men of the Gomus on Hog Island and Possession 
' Island, and well filled with tinned meats. A 
If board -affixed to each dwcdling-placc bore the 
following notice : * These provisions are only for 
shipwrecked people. II.M.S. Gomm^ March 6, 
1880.’ 

Quite recently, a request was made to the 
Admiralty to send a warship on a similar 
errand ; but none could be spared. Nevertlieless, 
Captain Simpson, of the Aberdeen liner Anatral- 
asiaUf took that steamship close to these islands ; 
and after having made several gun-cotton signals, 
steamed away, well convinced that no castaways 
were there. Many vessels have disappeareil in 
the vicinity of the Cape of Good Hope since 
first it was doubled. Another Princeas of f Vales 
is supposed to have foundered there with the 
whole of her crew and passengers, numbering 
same seven hundred souls. She was but one of 
a fleet that suffered severely, for there were lost 
that winter se.'ison off the Cape of Storms the 
Ganges, the Skelton Gastle, the William Pitt, the 
United Kingdom, and four other old-time East 
Indiamen. In 1889 the large iron ship liolan. 

. of Liverpool, and the Glanmdarn,^ both home- 
ward-bound, are believed to nave disappeared off 
this Cape. They probably had their cargoes 
phifted in a severe squall, and capsized. 

Cape Horn, again, has an unenviable notoriety ; 
and in 1889 Her Majesty’s ship Oliampion searched 
every nook around Tierra del Fuego, but williout 
avail, although some thought that men from the 
missing ships Melamsia, Gimeria, and Bw-Bio 
might nave reached the land about there in open 
boats. Until quite recently, ships wrecked off 
Cape Horn left their crews as utterly desolate as 
though in mid-ocean ; but now settlements have 
been made in several places, to which sliipwrecked 
mariners may steer, and thus avoid the un- 
friendly natives of that forbidding coast. 

Cruel coral reefs of the Pacific could doubtless 
account for many a missing ship. The French 
discoverer, La P<5rou8e, in the Astrolabe, sailed 
away from home for a voyage among the islands 
of tue Pacific, and never returned. Long after, 
Captain Dillon, an officer of the British mercantile 
marine, was fortunate enough to obtain precise 
: Information as to the position of the sunken ships 
of La P^rouse. He Wought back the relics to 
Paris ^ and obtaine<l a substantial reward. 

. Collisions arc not so frequent as might be 
l^nmed from the magnitude of the world’s ocean 
.triiffic* I^on ships fare badly in collision unless 
dliidod into water-tight compartments. A eail- 
lip, the Loch Earn, collided witit the steamer 
U Bam, a few years ago, when more 
n hundred and twenty- five people were 


drowned. Fortnirtitely, the water-tight divisions 
of the sailing-ship held for some tipne, otherwiw, 
crew and passengers of both vesaefe must inevit- 
ably have perished, as the steamer foundered in 
a few minutes, and the Loch Earn immediately 
her partitions were penetrated by the sea, Simi- 
larly, in the collision between the Kapwnda and 
the Ada Melmore; the former sank with many 
female passengers locked in their berths below ; 
but the water-tight compartments of the latter 
kept her afloat for a few hours, else not a soul 
would have escaped to tell the sad story, and both 
ships added to the long list of ihissing. Some 
years ago the barque Exmouth, with her crew of 
eleven men and two hundred and forty passengers, 
had a narrow escape from being classed as missing. 
She struck on the west coast of Islay, and went 
to pieces in a minute. Three men who liad rushed 
aloft for safety were hurled with her topmast into 
a rocky chasm, and rescued next morning. 

Ships making long. passages are often given U]) 
as lost, and as much as ninety per cent, paid foi- 
re-insurance. The barque JJwpiiel left Liverpool 
for Philadelphia in July 1889, and was one 
hundred and eleven days on the passage, or about 
the same length of time in wbicli California is 
reached by sailing-ship. In August of the same 
year the Iluasi an barque Tahti was spoken in the 
Baltic, one hundred and fifteen days out, with a 
cargo of salt from a Spanish j)ork The Christabel 
left London in September 1889 with C’hristmas 
stores for Newfoundland. She did not arrive, 
and ninety per cent, was paid for her re-insur- 
ance ; but after Ixdng ut sea for seventy-four 
days, she put back to riymouth. About the sanu* 
time the Kate, bound from Figueira to New- 
foundland, put back to Sulcombe, after buffeting 
seventy days against adverse winds. Tlie brig 
J)ato left Ayr for Demerara in December 1889, 
and was compelled by violent stoiiiis to put 
into a Norwegian port after sixty-five days. A 
German barque, the Matador, sailed from Shields 
for Valparaiso in July 1889, but did not arrive 
until one hundred and sixty-five days had elapsed, 
and ninety-three per cent, was paid for her re- 
insurance. The Norwegian barnue Evra passeil 
the Old Head of Kinsale on New-year’s Day 
1890 ; and nothing more having been heard of 
her, wa.s reckoned among the missing ; but fifty 
days later she arrived at Portland, having been 
all that time knocking about between the Irish 
and the English coasts. 

Quite recently the barque Ellen foundered 
while making a passage between Australia and 
Noumea. Her crew of ten men took to the boat. 
Some died of thirst, others went* mad and leaped 
overboard ; but one survived to account for the 
missing men. A British sailing-vessel, the 
Vailele, bound from New Guinea to the Solomon 
Islands, was for forty days practically drifting 
about at the mercy of wind and current, with 
her crew worn out with fever. Had a storm 
arisen, she would certainly have been a missing 
ship. One of the largest sailing-ships ever 
launched, the French lour- master Dnnkerme, 
has just been posted as missing. She sailed 
from a Welsh coal-port on the 23d June 1891 
with five thousand tons of coal for Eio Janeiro, 
and has not yet arrived. Her Majesty’s ship 
Volage picked up a large boat belonging to her 
on the 25th July about twenty miles north of 
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Ushant ; aivd Btill more recently another of her 
boats has drifted ashore on the French coast 
Such large sailiif||;‘shipay unless well manned, must 
be especially liable to disappearance in a sudden 
squall. A ^ragraph in the daily papers, a pay- 
ment of insurance, a new ship built, and the 
missing ones in the whirl of business are for- 
gotten, except by *nettr relatives, who hope for 
Sieir return even after many days. September 
and October storms of 1891 left many derelicts 
and not a few missing ships. 


URGENT PRIVATE AFFAIRS. 

CHAPTER IV.— RRSCITED. 

When Nellie Morton left her room and wandered 
into the grounds for the second time that day, 
she was in a state of high and extremely un- 
pleasant excitement. The thought of the river 
cooled and soothed her. Except on that side, the 
grounds of Garwood House were closed in, shut 
off from the free air of heaven by tall, stilling 
brick walls. On the Thames’ side the grounds were 
open to the sweet broad flowing air of summer. 

A girl could not escape over those high brick 
walls, old and sodden, and smelling dank in the 
sun. But one could escape by the river. Yea, 
one might be taken off by a paa ing boat. One 
might wander for months close to those greasy 
walls without seeing a living soul — such a thing 
as a meeting with young Chaytor that day might 
not occur again in a lifetime— but on the river, 
people would often be in view, passing by now 
and then. 

Even supposing no boat came to take one away, 
still there was a Doorway of Escape* on the river- 
side. It was the Doorway through which only 
the desperate went ; but one did nut know when 
one might become (lesperale. 

Here was the river, and how much cooler to 
walk up and down by the stream than to breathe 
the choking atmosphere indoors. No boats were 
in sight just now, but no need for any existed 
at present. If desperate need of escape arose 
while no bouts were at hand, there lay the Door 
for the desperate— the Water. That doorway 
could never be closed up. As long as GarwoovI 
House stood, it would remain free and open. 

While slie paced^ up and down, the violence 
of her perturbation subsided. She was able to 
survey more calmly the events of the hist few 
hours. She no longer doubted that the scene after 
luncheon had occurred as it appeared to her. 
The dwarf, William Bathurst, luut bounded into 
the room shouting with frenzied laughter, had 
tohl his mother he was bankrupt, had l)eeu seized 
by a fit ; and on recovering, Mrs Bathurst had 
indicated to him that his only means of deliver- 
ance from ruin was by a marriage with her.self, 
and so getting the money her father bad laid by. 
If it ever came about that she was forced to select 
between the fate foredoomed for her bv the old 
woman and the river, she would not hesitate a 
moment. 

What should she do ? Could she do anything 1 
Of course, she could not be forced into a marriage 
with that fearful man. Those who thought she, 
Ellsii Morton, could be bullied or cajoled into 
' doing anything against her will, did not know 
anytning at all of her, Ellen Morton. But her 


uncle and aunt were gone out of England ; her . 
father was not coming home until the autumn 
and between this time and autumn, matters would 
be very disagreeable for her if she continued a 
guest at Garwood House. And if she did not 
continue a guest there, whither should she go 1 

Here, against the wall, under this tree, stood a 
dilapidated rustic seat. She would sit and look 
deliberately at the case— the very hai*d and trying 
case in which she found herself. 

At her back rose the end of the wall over 
which young Chaytor had climbed j on her left, 
just at the end of the seat, ran the river, silent 
and deep and dark in the shadow of beeches 
and willows ; on her right lay a tangled wild- 
ness of neglected undergrowth ; in front of her 
stretched the dusty dry pathway, from which all 
verdure had been turned by a hot and droughty 
month. * 

Here, in the shade, the air was cooler and 
fresher than even on the unsheltered pathway 
by the river. She took off her hat, to let the ' 
breeze touch more freely her forehead and neck 
and hair. Her mind, instead of taking up the 
consideration of the future, ran back upon the 
past. She thought of the happy time spent with 
the bluff, kind-heaited, simple-minded Colonel 
and his affectionate, soft-mannered wife. She 
reviewed the peaceful claj^s with them, and the 
frank modest gaieties of Deighton, where she had 
emerged from school into life and the worhl. 

What an overwhelming contrast between that 
stirring gaiiison town and the lethargic stagnation 
of this Garwood House ! And to think that only 
a week ago- nay, but yesterday- she had been 
there witli her sweet-minded aunt and bluff 
uncle ; au<l here she was to-day infewcd insidd 
these repellent walls, with this chilling myste- 
rious woman, and this man, more fearful and 
odious than any human being she had seen, than 
any nightmare M'hich had ever made the silent 
chambers of ilai kness hideous ! 

She shuddered at the thought oL the man. 
Then she started and looked round uneasily. 
Had that shudder shaken the leaves of the tree 
overhead ? Impossible. Yet the leaves of the 
tree, or some other leaves near, had rustled more 
than the faint breeze would warrant. It was 
more than a rustle— it was a sound of rustling 
to which was added a sound of pushing among 
twigs. She looked round again. With a start, 
she sprang to her feet, pale, gasping, trembling. 
Some living thing was moving in the bracken 
on the right. It could not be a large animal, 
for nothing appeared above the ferns. It was 
pushing towards the river— towards her ’.—towards 
where she stood, shaking in every limb 1 Then 
all of a sudden a hideous lizard, huge, flat-backed, 
long-tailed, stole furtively into view and looking 
cunningly round out of one small evil eye, wagged 
his prodigious head and waddled slowjy towards 
the girl. 

On the wild inipi.lse of escape from the loath- 
some reptile, she sprang backward, stumbled over 
the banK, and, with a scream, fell into the deep 
slow-flowing water of the river. ' “ 

The lizard waddled forward, snapped up the 
fallen hat of the girl, dropped it, and tumbled 
himself into the stream. 

At the same instant the form of a y’oting ma?i 
clad in flannels plunged into the river from the 
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opposito flUe of the division wiQI against which 
the girl had been sitfing. He rose and struck 
back through the sluggish water to the bank with 
the head ot the girl resting on his shoulder. This 
time she was in no half-conscious state ; this time 
every ti*ace of consciousness had left her. The 
young man gained the slip in his own groiniJs, 
and slowly and carefully carried her up the bank. 
Here he shifted his burden^ to make it more con- 
venient. He did not call out for help, lie never 
felt less need of help in all his life. Ho never 
before felt so proud of his broad shoulders as 
when he rested her head on one of them. He 
never felt so proud of his strength as when he 
shook his head, and stepped forward towards the 
house, disdaining to own to himself that he bore 
any burden at all. He could walk thus to the end 
of the world, the burden helping, not hindering. 

Vfhen he arrived at the door, his part was 
done, and he called for assistance. Mary and 
Kate and Lilian were instantly in attendance on 
the inanimate girl ; and presently his widowed 
mother appeared, a stately and gracious lady of 
middle age. To them George brieliy explained 
what had occurred. The girl was carried up- 
staii'B ; and when she was safe in a room, with all 
four women busy around her, George stole out 
into the grounds for a walk and a smoke, to quiet 
him, and for solitude, in whicli to build a 
romance all to himself around his beautiful 
neighbour and his two adventures with her that 
day— the very first day of her Sojourn at Gar- 
wood House. It was plain to George that these 
two adventures could not be mere accident. 
Fate must mean something by tlieiii. What did 
fate mean? Well, let time tell, and for the 
present let “him dwell in memory on the giiTs 
enchanting beauty. 

Ho had been close to the wall on their side 
when he heard her scream and saw hei' fall into 
the river. He bad caught a glimpse of her face 
as she fell, and he was certain she had fainted 
before she, touched the water. What a lucky 
fellow he was to have been on the spot ! What 
a lucky fellow he was to have her head lying 
on his shoulder as he carried her up to the 
house ! He must go back to the house now, to 
see how she was getting on, and he must then 
nm round to Garwood to tell them sIk; Wiis safe. 

Miss Morton had i-ecoverud consciousness and 
was doing well. Mary, his eldest sister, gave 
him the news; and he said he should call at 
Garwood to tell them of tne accident, and that 
the girl was safe. 

‘ It was the sight of your wretclied Jacko that 
made the poor girl stumble into the river,’ said 
Mary indignantly. ‘1 always knew that creature 
would do some dreadful mischief.’ 

*Ah,’ said George, ‘I thought I heard a second 
splash. He didn’t hurt her?' 

‘No ; bj.it we cannot thank you for that I am 
delighted the abomiuable reptile is drowned. ’ 

, V *fiK)me kinds of cr >codile8 take a lot of drown- 
hajg* ' I 'ni off to see the one next door. All the 
, ira^ in the ocean wouldn’t di*own him, if the 
[\.i|)id^idan is to have his due.’ 

; . Young Chaytor reached Garwood House just as 
y/lh® Colonel, impetuous with apprehension, entered 
. drawing-room holding Nellie’s hat in his hand. 
Y^Upg Uhaytor said to the servant, whom he 
the back door, a few yards from the 
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window-door thijpugh which Colonel Pickering 
hod just passed into the drawing-room : ‘I want 
to see Mrs Bathurst at once, pkose, about Miss 
Morton.’ 

They had no callers at Garwood 'House ; and 
the servant was quite unprepared for the appari- 
tion of a young man in dripping flannels boldly 
demanding to see the lady of the house. She was 
a little thrown off her balance by the unexpected 
demand of this young man. As, however, he 
was a next-door neighbour - seemed to have some- 
thing important to say— and mentioned Miss 
Mortou’.s name, she thought she might safely take 
in his message, in spite of general orders against 
communications being brought into that house 
from the outside world. She had no notion there 
was any reason to be uneasy about Nellie, for she 
had not heal'd the ColoiielB words at the drawing- 
room door. Upon reaching the drawing-room, 
she spoke her message so that Mrs Bathurst, 
William Bathurst, and the Cohmel could hear. 

‘A ^‘ntleman about Miss Morton!' cried the 
Colons. ‘Show him in at once.’ In his excite- 
ment, he forgot he was not the person to whom 
the message was addressed or tV* one to give 
orders in that house. The servant retired. 

Mrs Bathurst W'as seated on the couch. She 
had not recovered from tbe emotions which had 
just stormed through her nature and broken out 
into a wild, abject revelation of her blind love 
for her unhandsome sou. She could not trust 
herself to sneak. She had not strength enough 
to move. She leant against the back of the sofa. 
Her eye.H w’ere Imlf closed and lack-lustre, as if 
.she dozed. She had a terrible feeling that slie was 
losing correct^apprecialion of her surroundings. 

William Buihursl. had taken a chaii* close to 
the sofa, and sat with head dropped on breast and 
mouth open, breatliing heavily, like one who has 
climbed a steep cpiickly. 

’J’he Colonel, who had taken a few quick paces 
up and down the room, turned round and faced ‘ 
the door, lidding the girl’s hat still in his hand 
as young Chaytor entered. 

‘1 am Miss Morton's uncle,’ said the Colonel, 
without giving time for any one else to speak. 
‘Where is she, and what has happened to her?’ 
He held out the torn hat, to give emphasis and 
point to the qiie.stion. 

‘Miss Morton fell into the river accidentally. 
She was got out, and is now in our place next 
door quite safe. I as.sure you she is perfectly 
unhurt. Of course she got w’ef 

‘And you, sir, are wet too. Perhaps I ought 
to have begun by thanking you for her safety V 
said the Colonel, advancing to the young man and 
holding out his hand. 

Chaytor took the outstretched hand and bowed 
in admission and acknowledgment, ‘ I happened 
to be near the bank on our side of the wall when 
the accident happened ’ 

‘And you jumped in and saved her? I wish 
her aunt were here to thank you.’ 

‘ Miss Morton is at onr place, the Osiers, next 
door. Perhaps yoUy sii*, would like to see her?’ 
he said, laying a light but siguiffcant emphasis on 
the you, 

* Pray, lead on, sir ; and take my word for it, 
that you never did a better day’s work in your 
life than when you pulled our Nellie out of 
the river, and you may count on my gratitude 
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UKOENT PRIVATE AEEAIRS. 


ill great or small things while { live.— I beg youi- 
pardon/ said he, suddenly turning, ‘ becoming 
mindful of th? presence of the mother and sou. 
‘ I am afraid you must fancy me very rude. But 
I could only tliink of our dear girl. I will come 
back to you when I have seen heif.’ And follow- 
ing young Chaytor, he went out of the room, 
the two leaving the house by the front door. 

As Chaytor and the Colonel went round to the 
Osiers, the elder man said : * Nothing could be 
much more unfortunate than the busineas on 
which 1 came out here. 1 have h^en quartered 
in Deighton. My regiment is on its way to 
India. I am due at Portsmouth to-night at the 
very latest, or rather first thing to-iuorrow morn- 
ing. I bade good-bye to my niece at l^athurst’a 
to-day, went to my club, and found a telegram 
from Brazil, forwai’ded from Deighton, saying the 
girl’s father is dead. They didn’t know anything 
about it^ the death, at Garwood until I told them 
— that IS, until I told Airs Bathurst — her son 
was not at home when 1 arriveil. I am one 
of the executors and trustees. Her fatlier in- 
tended coming back for g.xM in the autumn. 
It is very sad, awfully sad, for llie poor child. 
1 do wish I wasn’t going away just now, and 
such a distance too ! It really is most un- 
fortunate that I should be. I suppose I could 
obtain permission to join at Suez ; or, under the 
distressing circum.staucos, 1 might leave if I 
applied for it. But of course I shouldn’t like 
to apply just now, with the regiment on the 
way, and after being so long at home too. But 
surely these are urgent private affairs, if ever 
there were urgent private affairs. 1 never saw 
Mrs Bathurst until to-day, and never saw Mr 
Bathurst until just now. SViiat an e.vtraordiuary- 
looking pair they are ! Do you know them very 
well V 

*I do not know them at all. 1 never was in 
Garwood House till to-day, or spoke to either 
of them until this afternoon. Imleed, 1 never 
spoke to them at all. You saw our only 
meeting.’ 

‘And your family are not friendly with them?’ 

‘No one in our house ever spoke to either 
mother or sou.’ 

‘I wasn’t favourably impressed with Mrs 
Bathurst ; and the son is ]iositively revolting. I 
do not care much about leaving our girl in that 
woman’s charge. Had 1 seen them, I would 
never have consented to the arrangement. You 
see, my niece was to stay with them only a short 
time, only until her father came home, and now 
the poor fellow is gone. I don’t like leaving our 
girl in that house.’ 

‘ I ’d rather leave her in her grave.’ 

‘Would you? By George, that’s strong. But 
I think you’re right. No ; I will not leave her 
with them. They would be the death of her.’ 

‘Or they would drive her mad,’ said young 
Chaytor j and then he told Colonel Pickering all 
about the son’s nickname, his strange paroxysms 
of midnight laughter, and the chill mystery and 
seclusion in which that house lay. 

‘I am very glad to hear all this from you,’ said 
the Colonel as they entered the door of the 
Osiers ; ‘ and you are quite ri^ht in saying it 
would be better to leave the ^rl in her grave 
than in Garwood.’ 

George introduced the Colonel to his mother, 


who led him to the room where Nellie lay. 
On the way up-stairs he resolved to say nothings 
j about the death of Christoplier Morton just now. 
j When Nellie saw him she uttei'ed a cry of 
relief and joy, and stretched out her hands to 
him, crying, ns they were left alone. ‘Oh uncle, 
uncle, this is too good to he true ! Now I feel 
safe once more. You will not leave me! You 
will not ask me to go hack to that awful house— 
to those awful people ! 1 do not care what be- 
comes of me, so that you do not ask me to go back 
there. 1 would rather go into the river. 1 did 
think of doing that, but I fell in by accident. You 
will not, clear, dear uncle, let me back again ! ’ * 

‘ Never ! Not for the crown jewels of England, 
my deai‘est child, would 1 let you enter that 
place again. I’ll telegrapli for your aunt to 
come back to town from Portsmouth, and I’ll* 
apjdy for leave on urgent private affairs.’ 

‘But you don’t know all. It would be un- 
reasonable of me to object so mucb for mere 
u him or disliking ; hut that monster is a villain,*' 
a thief, 1 think. Oh, niy dear uncle, you do not 
know what dreadful people they are.’ ' 

The girl sat up in the Led, pule and trembling, 
and recounted the scene in the dining-room. 

As Coloind Pickering listened to the girl’s 

story of that afternoon, he lirst grew crimson 

with rage, then pale witli resentment, end when 
she finished, he walked dumbly np and down the 
room. At last he spoke in collected and firm 
tones : ‘ This is the most atrocious conspiracy 
that ever came close to me in all my life ; a«d 
if there is justice to he got in England I’ll have 
it against that infamous pair.’ 

‘Oh uncle, don’t do anything against them, hut 
keep me away from them ! Do not let them 

come near me. 1 never was afraid in all my life 

before ; hut now 1 am terrified,’ 

‘1 must leave you in Mrs ChaytoPs charge, 
w^hile I run hack to town to see what can be done 
and how I am to manage all Do not be in the 
least uneasy, my dear child. You Awll he as safe ^ 
here as you wouhl be in the Tow'er.’ 

TJjis was not the time to tell the poor girl of 
lier father’s death. She was at once too excited 
un<l too prostrated for more neu's of a distressing 
character. She had been looking foiward to 
her father’s return uith great happiness. Of 
late years she had seen so little of him that 
his ]»erson could be to her little more than a 
vague memoiy. But the desolation of her 
present state of mind would be injuriously in- 
creased if she heard just « now that she must 
relinquish all hope of ever seeing that shadowy, 
far-away father again. Nellie in her distress 
had not asked him wliy he had come after 
leave-taking. No doubt she thought accident 
or some trivial matter had brought him. When 
he was gone to town there would be talk at 
the Osiers of his visit. That would-be the time 
to tell her of her loss. 

Before setting out for towm he confided to Mis . 
Chaytor tlie object of his second visit that day, 
and asked the widow to bide her opportynity for. 
telling tlie sad news to Nellie. 

‘Just think,’ said the Colonel to himself as he 
found himself in the train for London, *of the 
villainy of those people in Garwood planning the j 
robbery and marriage of the dearest girl in the ij 
world over her father’s open grave 1 Hanging ! 
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would be too good for the bideoufi moneter and 
the old witch/ 

When he reached London, it was too late that 
day to make sure of the leave ; but from wliat 
he was told, he felt there would be no doubt 
about his getting it to-morrow before the ship 
sailed, as we case was a most peculiar and 
important one, the circumstauces admitting of 
no delay. So off be went to Portsmouth that 
night, having telegraphed Nellie that he hoped to 
be back at & Osiers next day. 

And next day he was back with two months’ 
leave. One of the first things he did was to go 
*to his own solicitor and tell him all he knew ; 
whereupon that solicitor wrote a brief note to 
William Bathurst, Esq., of (hirwood House. From 
that day to this Colonel Pickering’s solicitor has 
- never got a reply to the note ; imd he says, 
vrhen talking ot the affair, that no doubt, in the 
hurry of Mr Bathurst’s sudden journey from 
England to Mexico with his mother, he quite 
*foi*got to reply. But as Bathurst had borrowed 
the money that fatal Monday on forged signa- 
tures, Nellie did not lose the fortune laid by for 
her. 

Am the time approached for the Colonel’s 
departure for Indio, the question once more 
presented itself as to how he was to provide for 
the charge of his niece during his absence. But 
this was settled one day promptly by George 
telling the Colonel that, tnere being no objection 
from him as her guardian, Nellie had promised 
torbe his wife. 

The Colonel told the young man that, having 
saved the girl’s life directly and her fortune 
indirectly, nq one else could have so good a claim 
on her ; and as he, George, was a decent fellow, 
and there appeared to bo nothing unsuitable iu 
the match, he didn’t know why Nellie’s aunt should 
not see her niece married before leaving home. 

So the young people were married the day the 
Colonel and his wife sailed, that there might 
be only one parting. And the two women 
wept as only women can when there is at once 
a wedding and a long separation at bund ; and 
the two men shook hands distre.ssiijgly often to 
keep themselves from — well, to keep themselves 
employed. 

‘I never thought,’ said the Colonel, by way 
of good-bye and biiiiison, ‘that there could be 
such a happy ending to my leave when I applied 
for it that Monday on urgent private affairs.’ 


THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

Onb of the most important Exhibitions wliicli 
Imye yet \mn held was opened at the Crystal 
/Balaoe, Sydenham, last month. Electricity has 
now become such a useful help in every branch 
;.of ■ science and art, to say nothing of its aid 
: jEliiS a means of commimication between pei’sons and 
idoyatlon^r that it is more or less familiar to all. 

Ihis familiarity is coupled with much ignor- 
concerning the magic power which does so 
in ministering to our daily needs. The 
Exhibition at Sydenham will therefore 
i^>gbod ifork in bringing before the public not 


only the various quarts which the strange power 
can fill in supplying qs with ligh^ heat, &c., but 
also in showing them how the power is generated 
and controlled. The Exhibition cOmes at an 
opportune time, fur the large cities are at last 
waking up from their lethargy, and are springing 
into light, the said light being due to the electric 
current. 

A walk at niglit through the streets of London 
now reveals the fact that gas is giving way to 
electricity as* an illuminant. In many of the 
larger thoroughfares tlic gas Limps are imlighted, 
and have been replaced by electric globes placed 
on standards about tliirty feet high. Truth to 
tt*ll, the lighting is ■dis/qqannting ; and when the 
brilliantly illuminated shops close their shutters 
there is an air of darknes.s and desolation about 
the streets, more particularly at those points 
which are midway between two of the new 
lanii)8. We ascribe this fault to two causes. The 
one is the murky atmosphere of London, which 
is well known to be less pervious to electric rays 
than it is to gas; and the other is the employment 
of 8cmi-opa(iuft glass for the electric light globes, 
which shuts off about half the light at its very 
soiu-ce. The first cause is unhappily without a 
remedy ; but the use of globes which stop so 
much of the light could be and should be at 
once discontiniUHi. 

Mr 0. E, Btretton, a well-known authority 
upon all that pertains to railway^, has recently 
published some interesting notes as U) the stan- 
dard gauge or measurement between the metals 
adopted by most iron roads. An excuse fur refer- 
ence to this matter is afforded by the action of 
the Great Western Railway in relinquishing the 
last section of tlunr broad-gauge system, which 
they have lately done in favour of the narrow 
gauge long ago adopted by the other companies. 
This stiuidurd gauge was suggested by George 
Ste.phenson, and has a measureiuent of four feet 
eight and a half inches between the metals. 

‘ Why an (;<ld number of inches, why not make it 
four and a half or five fei't at once V many will 
naturally e.xclaim. It came about in this way. 
Two and a half centuries ago there existed at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne a wooden way for the accom- 
modation of coal-carts, and this consisted of two 
planks laid on a woothux bed, the distance from 
the outside edge of which was five feet. George 
Stephenson adopted the same gauge as being a 
convenient one ; but the fiauge of the modem 
wlieel touches the inside, not the outside of the 
rail. We therefore take as .the gauge the dis- 
tance between the inner edges of the two rails. 
Each rail is one and tliree-quarters of an inch in 
breadth, and the three and a half ' inches thus 
added to the gauge measiu'ement already quoted 
makes five feet. 

. An interesting paper on Photographing Light- 
ning Flashes, with the apt title ‘Jove’s Auto- 
graph,* was read before the Franklin , Institute, 
in November last, by Mr W, N, Jennings, and 
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the photographs used as illusJyationB have since 
b^n published iu the Journal of the Institute. 
The first pictu^ ia a conventional zigzag of light 
which was adopted by many generations of artists 
as a true ftjpreaentation of the lightning flash. 
That the conventional form is very different from 
the vesd thirijj is easily seen by comparing it with 
the photographs. Tliese' show various types of 
lihtning flasn, some being very curious indeed. 
Here we have the tree-form with ramified brancht^s 
discharged over half the sky. In another picture 
a single sinuous line of light stretches from side 
to siae, a veritable horizontal discharge ; in an- 
other, the liglitning seems to have tangled itself 
into a number of loops and knots, and looks like 
a skein of white silk fresh from the caresses of a 
playful kitten. Artists do not paint lightning 
so often as they did in past times, when tlie por- 
trayal of historical and classical snhj(‘,cts used to 
tempt their pencils ; but aliould the old fashion 
return, painters may have b) take a lesson in 
lightning portraiture from pi i oU ►graph y. They 
will not of course, be confined to the iiiiilatkui of 
it ; for the artist must paint tilings as they 
appear to the human eye, not necessarily as they 
appear to an instantaneous photographic lens. 

A curious action upon brickwoik in chimneys, 
due to the employment of wood ns fuel, has 
recently l>een reported upon, the effects being 
noticeable more especially in American lumber 
districts, where wood is naturally the sbiple fuel.' 
The conilmstioii of the woml gives rise to a soot 
which is impregnab'd with jiyroligiieous acid 
(impure vinegar), and this acid, which in cases 
of slow combustion is produced in large quan- 
titie^i, dissolves the lime in the morbir which 
binds tlui bricks together. In many cases, it is 
ascertained, the b)p coursi’s in brick chimneys 
have in the course of a coiijile of .years lieeu 
completely denuded of lime, so that the original 
mortar is reiireseiited only by its other constit- 
uent, sand. 

An example is afforded of the injustice worked 
by the M‘Kinlay tariff upon men of science, even 
though they belong to the Suites, by a story 
recently published iii a New York naiier. A Pi-o- 
fessor attached to one of the acanemies brought 
with him from Europe a microscope to ai<l him 
in his studies. On arrival at Boston, a heavy 
duty upon his instrument was demanded, and that 
demand was only relaxed on the Professor under- 
taking to make a free gift of tlie microscope t(» 
the scliool with which he was connected. Further, 
the Principal of the establishment was subse- 
quently reipiired b) bike an oath that the in- 
Btrument hod been delivered as a free gift for 
th^eole use of the school, and that it was to he 
neitlier sold nor given away. 

An American inventor iuhiukI Beals is said to 
have produced a type-setting machine which is 
practical, and which will do the Mork of twenty 
coraposibnu The invention covers two separate 
machines. The firat has the aspect of an orainary 
typewriter worked with keys, hut the depression 
of a key instead of printing a letter makes a per- 
foration in a travelling paper tajie, the disbince 
of that perforation from a base line being different 
for every letter. The strij> of paper is now 
ti'ansf erred to the other machine, which works 
automatically. The perforated strip passes across 
a number of projections, each one capable of 


making electrical contact through a perforationi 
this contact causing an electro-magnet to attract 
the particular type with which the perforation is 
associated. The types arrange themselvea into 
lines, and are then moulded ready for stereo- 
typing. 

Mi‘ Thomas h letchei* id’ AVari’inglon has called 
our attention to the frequent bringing forwaid 
by ignorant inventors of schenuis for getting rid 
of snow in our streets by melting it by the lieat 
of gas. He poiiite out that such a pi’ojeet is 
bound to end 411 failure,, for the healing capacity 
of a cubic foot of gas has long ago been deter- 
mined, and to show the futility of such a scheme 
is merely a matter of aritJimetie. Supjiosing 
that. aj)pliunces could be designed by winch the 
work could be done cfl'ectually — a most i/nprob- 
able assumption— it can be demonstrated that the 
cost of melting a six-inch fall of snow qi! one 
mile of roadway twenty feet wide would be, 
witli gas at three sliillings per thousand feet, close 
upon forty pounds sterling. Unless, too, soind^ 
means were adoj)ted to warm the surface of the 
ground somewhat above freezing-point, the melted 
snow w'ould leave a shining coat of ice, which 
would be far more dangerous to tralhc than the 
soft covering which it liad cost so much to 
remove. 

We are glad to see that the important question 
of electric communication between our light- 
houses and the adjacent coasts is once more 
coming to the front. This question has in the 
])ast been mm-h neglected, jiartly because it. is 
one which dues not come directly under the 
control of any particular government department, 
and partly because tbosi*, vitally interestwl in the 
matbw, our brave sailors and fishermen, are not 
Aery well rejuiiseiited in parliament. Otlier 
nations have long ago seen the necessity of estab- 
lishing such communications, and ever since the 
lauienUihle. wi’i‘ck of tlie ^chilh' at the Seilly 
Isles in 1875 the system has hi*en stnmgly ad- 
vocated by infiueiitial men. It is .to he hoped 
that something will be done before another such 
terrible wreck and loss of life urges the matter 
u]>on the attention of ]»arliament. 

The latest ajqdicalion of the penny-in-the-alut 
])rinciple is j*i‘jm‘sented in Paris by the automatic 
(listrihuter of beverages. The apparatus, which 
disjienses all things drinkable from Malaga wine 
to liot collee, may now be seen in many public 
])laces in the French metropolis, and is w^l 
])atronisi*d by the ])iihlic. It is certain that such 
n system would meet with extensive i)atrona^ 
in this country upon certain conditiona. The 
first of these woiilJ be, that the coffee ahould be 
fit to drink, wliich it very fretnienfly is not in 
many places where it is sold to tlie public. 

Among the exhibits at the coming ‘world’s 
fair’ at Chicago will he one illuatrating, by means 
of specimens, the mineral resources, of Britain. 
A collection is now being formed with this view ; 
and at the close of the Exhibition it will not be 
returned to this country, but will be presented to 
one of the American Muaemns. 

According t-o good old custom, Mr* Henry 
Ffenncll has recently contributed to the TrvMt* 
a detailed account of the salmon-fisheries of Gi'eat 
Britain during .the past year. It would seem 
from this lucid history that the great care which 
has recently been bestowed upon the breeding 
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and roaring of dflK is now having its effect, for, 
with few exceptions, all the salmon rivers have 
been iinnsually full of fish. As might be ex- 
pected, poaching has been prevalent, and fly- 
nshers are complaining of others who are not 
poachers using baits wnicli are too seductive to 
the salmon. The past ycyir stHuiis to have hinm 
remarkable for the enormous quantity of fish 
captured, rather than for the phenomenal size of 
any particular specimens. But we note that 
among those which found their way to a well- 
known London fishmonger's, and which were 
scaled by Mr Ffenuell, were three from the Tay, 
weighing sixty- two pounds, fifty -four jK)unds, ami 
fo^-five pounds respectively. 

Tner occasional p)iaonou8 projairties of shell- 
fish, nptably mussels, has often been commented 
npon, and sad inatanocs of illness or even deatli 
froni eating fish in this condition ai'c not uufre- 
qnently reporUid in the newapajx'rs. Disease from 
tnis causij appears in a chronic form in Tierra del 
*^Puego, where muas<*ls are common ; and as other 
kimis of fcKxl are rare, the natives often fall 
victims to poisoning caused by mussel-ejiting. 
A doctor attached to the Argentine fleet has 
studied this question, and lias iliscovered that the 
mussels are not injurious when at their maximum 
time of growth, but at other times they become 
poor and poisonons in qiuility. He attributes 
this change to the fact that numbers die off, and 
the putrefaction of their bodies yields poisonous 
elements, which arii absui’lnid by' the suivivors. 
It will be rememb(‘i'ed that some time back a 
family near Liverpool were poisoned by eating 
mussels, and the aisastoj* was attrilmted to the 
presence of sewjigc on thn shore where, the niol- 
tuscs were Withered. The theory now advanced 
seems to bo a more reasonable one to account for 
the unfortunate occurrence. 

In a recent uumlx-r of the Zooloijist a writer 
complains of the havoc wrought anumg birds by 
the action of collectors and so-called naturalists, 
who with walking-stick guns stalk the countrj’ 
jmd shoot down every feathered thing which they 
come across, both in and out of season. In this 
way the Kentish plover, like the stone curlew, is 
being rapidly exterminated. It is not only that 
they kill the birds, but they wound a nuiuWr of 
otiiers, which ^ away to die. Many ne.sts an; 
also tramphid do^v^l by these marauders, and it 
is asked why the Wild Birds’ Protection Act 
cannot be put in force against such practicca. 

An interesting paper was read by Mr F. J. 
Brodie at a recent meeting of the Meteorological 
Society^ the subject being ‘ the Prevalence of Fog 
in London during the past Twenty Yeara.’ From 
this paper Ve learn that November is not the 
most foggy montli, as is popularly supposed. 
December comes first amoiw the mouths with an 
average of ten dark days ; Octolx^.r averages nine ; 
and Novcni\>er and January have each an average 
; 'of Kttle more tlian eight. The fog question, 
irhioh has such a painful interest for Londoners, 
r.^ rapidly becoming an important factor in oxu’ 
lar^ cities. 

1^ rauVs Cathedjvxl is to have a new clock, 
l^iDa^ned by Lord Grimthorpe, and executed by 
|i:i(Gs#|8ni John Smith dc Sons oi Derby. The hours 
struck upon * Great Paul,’ a bell weighing 
Seventeen tons, with a hammer weighing 
hundred poundk There will be no visible. 


j alteration in the qjock dials, except that provision 
’ will be made for illuminating them at night. 
There will be special precision ai[)paratUB associ- 
ated with the clock movement, so tliat the first 
stroke of every hour and quarter wfll be witliin 
one second of Greenwich time. 

A recent number of the Ayncultvral Gazette of 
New South Wales contains a very concise and 
interesting paper on Tea Cultivation, which is 
intended for the instruction of farmers of that 
country. The writer, Mr W. T. Robertson, does 
not advocate tea cultivation in Australia with any 
hope that an* industry can be establislied to rival 
that of Cfiiina, India, and C’eylon ; but he believes 
that it would pay any farmer to grow tea on a 
more modest scale for his own consu^tion, and 
perhaps to supply his neighbours. Tiie labour 
of cliildren cimld well be utilised in the lighter 
portion of the work, and if the owner were under 
these conditions to place an acre of ground under 
ti*<a cultivation, it ought to yield him about three 
hundred pounds of tea per annum. 

A correspondent of the Times called attention 
te> the. fact that the obituary eohimn in that papr 
on January 19th bad no fewer than 159 entries. 
In only 128 of these was the age of the deceased 
given, im l tiding one infant nineteen days old. If 
this last little hnman atom be eliminated, it is 
found that the average age atwOiich the remain- 
ing 127 persons died ri'aclics the extraordinary 
figure of 70 years 4 months and 21 days. Tlie 
writer very reasonably (pieslions whetlier siicli a 
longe.vity ha.s eve.v before been recorded in any 
daily paper in the world. 

Some experiments have recently been canted 
out in the Ihiited Sbites by Professor Leeds and 
Dr Davis with a vu'W to test the value of stenl- 
iaed milk. As a result of these experiments, it 
is slated tijat milk so treated, although ueufful in 
cei’tain affections of the stomach, is insufficient to 
sustain life. By raising the tempeiatnre of the 
milk to the boiling-point, matter which was 
Ixiforc soluble l)econu*.s insoluble., and therefore 
the liquid is loss perfectly digestible tlian raw 
milk. But milk cfin be sterilised without altering 
its digestive projwrlies by l erj' simple means. It 
is first made sliglilly alkaline by the addition 
of lime-water, and is then heated to one hun- 
dred and fifty- five degrees Fahrenheit for six 
minutes. 

Laboratory w^orkiTs are complaining that the 
g<»vemment, by the recent addition of mineral 
naphtha to methybited spirite, in order to make 
it too nauseous to be used by inebriates, have 
rendered it useless for many imrposcs for which 
it was formerly employed. ' Bad to say, the addi- 
tion will not prevent it being eonsnmed by ton- 
firmed topers, wdio have, been known to drink 
both naplitha and paraffin when other fiery 
liquids were unattainable. In Germany the end 
is gained by adding to the spirit a few drops of 
Dippel’s animal oil, a product from bones, which 
gives tlie liquid such an utterly loathsome smeU 
and taste that the most depraved will shrink from 
it. 

‘Electricity in Relation to Mining’ formed the 
subject of an important paper recently read before ' 
the Institution of Engineers and Shipbuilders 
in Scotland by Mr Ernest Scott There are at 
present aliout nfty mines in the United Kingdom 
which are supplied with appliances by which 
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power can be conveyed below ffonnd by means 
of wires. Thus many mines 'v^ich before have 
been commercially unworkable by reason of their 
great depth, can now be profitably worked. Tlie 
re^er of the*paper claimed the following advan- 
tages for electric power over steam, water, or 
compressed air : Greater efficiency j reduced first 
cost; greater ease in keeping copper coiidiutors 
in order, as compared with piping, especial)}- 
when falling roofs or shifting floors are in (pies- 
tion ; and the facility with which machines can 
be moved from place to place, wlnm only wires 
have to, be attached to tluoii. Thts refers to 
pumps and coal-cutters principally, which can be 
odvanci'd along the roadways, or taken on wheels 
from one part of the wtirkings to anotlier. 

That plague Egypt by wliicb the waters 
were turned into blood has lahily been repeated 
in a remarkable manner in Sydney Harbour, 
where the waters suddmily assumed a crimson 
hue. This was due lo the rapid developmenl of 
a microscopic organism, which not only destroyed 
all the bivalves within its n^ach, but also affected 
the shore animals. The oysters especially suf* 
f(‘red, and it is believed l.liat scjine such rapiil 
developmeut of an injurious mici‘(>l>e may in 
other cases have caused a sudden dearth of thes(.‘ 
valued bivalves in districts wluire once they were 
numerous. 

An ingenioiis method of teaching the namc-s 
and relative values of the notes and other char- 
acters used in music lias lately been pahuited. 
It is called the ‘ Kiiulerfreiind,’ and is an ap])lie,a- 
tion of the principle which has been recognised 
in the system of (.ihject lessons, it consists of a 
model musical sUdf of large size upon a still 
varnislied board, with a siipply of ditfereiitly- 
c»)loured models of eacli musical characliT -semi- 
breves, minims, erotcsliets, (piavers, as well as 
sharps, flats, rests, &c. These can lie armnged in 
every possible comliiiiation upon the nuKhd statf ; 
and what may he very appropriately called a 
musical game may be playini, while the jmpil is 
at the Sfime time acmiiring familiarity with the 
names and values of the symbols employed. The 
various objects which make up the apparatus 
being trejited in bright colours, are attractive to 
children, who will no doulit find it a useful 
guide through a somewhat intricate study. The 
inventor, whose rights are protected by patent, 
is Miss K E. MacDonald, Jhirntisland. 


UNDEK THE SOUTH WALL. 

The Christmas roses had shed their last snowy 
petals, and the graceful glossy leaves lost their 
dark-green richness of coloui*, hanging limp and 
brown under the influence of the keen easterly 
winds that have prevailed since New-year’s Day. 
All the month of November, and far on in Decem- 
ber of that year, the pure loveliness of these 
blossoms had lighted up the warm border under the 
south wall of llie old granary ; a deep-buttressed 
8t<me wall, covered with gray and brown a’d 
saffron-hued lichens, and a small-leaved, white- 
veined ivy. Ten days before Christmas, from this 
long, warm, sheltered border were gathered yellow 
dahlias, brown and colden marigolds, dark red 
. and white chrysanthemums, blue corncockles. 


yellow jessamine, white and yellow marguerites, 
pale pink monthly roses, and several lovely half- 
blown Mar^chal Niels, besides a big sheaf of 
mignonette and late purple violets, whose per- 
fume was deliciously sweet. 

The autumn had been fine and sunny, and the 
early winter days free from sharp frosts and 
rough winds, and the south border is so shelteied 
from wild weather, that from the necessary ch ar- 
nnee of garden nibbi-h, six ueeks barely pass 
beforu the hardy 8[>ring bulbs begin to show their 
tender spikes of green from under the dark 
porous earth, that has been rendered soft by the 
melted snow. The brown line of earth along the* 
thick old wall has grown broader each day, as 
the faint misty sunlight glints across the l^tiess 
hedge. * 

A quickening life from the earth’s heart has bursty 

As it has ever done, with diango and motion, 

P’rom the great moining of the world t when first 

God dawned on cliaos. 

Turn up the moist mould gently, and all the 
roots will be found instinct with life. As the 
' sleeping flowers begin to feel the life-giving south 
wind, the fine thread-like rootlets spread out, 
and scede the rich noin ishment found in the soil ; 
the bulbs swell, and shoot out the shining white 
points, that in a few days will develop into leaves 
and flowers ; even now, the cone-shaped points 
that will become blossoms are distinguislied from 
the sharper ones that will bring forth leaves. 

There is a faint undcfinable whisper of spring 
in the air, though the liollow murmur of stormy 
winds is still heard in the leafless trees ; and the 
sound of rusliing waters in the flooded brooks 
reveals the hidden secrets of the rain and melted 
snow. What a restful fascination there is in the 
ever-varying Book of Nature 1 AVeag^ we may 
be wdtli the work of the world, heart-sick with 
sight of trouble ; yet w’e see even the black and 
hitter days of hard frost and whirling snow are 
but a needful preparation for the future beauty 
and peace. 

The brown and withered clumps of bracken 
on the hilLaiJc cover tlie tender fronds for the 
next season ; the crisp, gray lichens on the wall 
pi-otect the green softness underneath ; the brown 
bulbs sleep in the ground ; and the strong rami- 
fying roots of the fore.^t trees strike deeper into 
the earth, growing silently underground, and 
only waiting to feel the mysterious influence of 
the Gulf-stream, when the sap will rise, full of 
luscious nourishment, cau-ing the bai*k to expand, 
and the tiny leaf-cones swell and glisten with 
renewed life and vigour. Just a bare t^o moiitlis 
of the mystery of winter, and we find, imper- 
ceptibly the gray dawn has crept in an hour 
earlier ; the blinds are not drawn so soon yi the 
evening ; tlie robin’s plaintive notes are heard 
later iu the short twilight and in fuller music; 
and some morning, the first broken song of the 
Norman thrush greets the pale watery suushiue 
from the top of the big leafless elms, that gleams 
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dimly for ten minutes or so o|ice or twice daring 
the morning hoars, from the clinging mists that 
drift about slowly, and once a patch of azure 
shines through a rift in the low-hanging clouds. 
It lightens the heart, and tlie day never seems 
quite BO long or dull afterwanls ; for it tells that 
far off— but still there —hidden in spreading 
vapours, abides the glorious life-giving sun. 

Nttture is never altogether at rest, or idle ; 
for while the broad fields of the world are still 
brown and bare of herbage, and the trees lifeless, 
there are south borders where can be found 
goodly rows of snowdrops in bud and blossom, 
and bright gleams of amber and white and purple 
in the bunches of crocusea ‘Under the brown 
of last year’s leaves’ are pinh and blue hepaticas, 
fast showing bloom ; the gay little tom-tits come 
to the old lichened wall, clinging to the ivy, and 
pecking out daintily every insect that ventures 
into the sunshine. From the crevices creep the 
bright-coloured beetles and bask on the warm 
diy earth ; or a big spotted spider crawls warily 
about and investigates the premises, and should 
the weather appear favourable, will have stretclied 
his web by the morning. The sweet whit(‘. violets 
will soon scent the sunny air along the south 
wall, and the pink clusters of mezereou show 
tlieir almond -scented blossoms. .Then for a few 
days will come an interregnum, when the snow 
Vill cover up the south border warmly for a 
short space of time, while the howling March 
winds sweep the drifting storm-clouds fiercely 
over the vnult of heaven, intent on their merciful 
message of purifying the earth of dank unwhole- 
some vapours, and clearing the atmosphere of 
smoke and fog, and making sharp and distinct 
in the distance the blue line of the ‘ everlasting 
hills,’ that stretch away for miles in wooded 
slopes and swelling unluiids. 

In a short time tue woods vdll have a faint 
purple brown tinge, and the. hills, now so gray 
and bare, will sliow long undulating lines of 
young wheat and barley, as the earth opens her 
pores ior the outspriug of vegetation. Under 
the hardy shrubs and laurels the golden aconite 
will blow, and that ‘sunflower of Spring,’ the 
dandelion, will open its cheerful face to the sun, 
and the bright-rayed coltsfoot expand its yellow 
|)etals above ground long before the light downy 
leaves show themselves to the light of day. 

Round the warm comfortable hives the bees 
are getting restless, creeping in and out of the 
openings aud-makiim short gyrations, tu stretch 
their wings after the long hibernation. 

How delicious, after a tedious illness, to walk 
under the south wall and draw long breaths 
of the sweet fresh air, so eagerly longed for 
iduring days of prostrating pain— to feel the 
warm sunshine, and see the exuberant health 
and life of the young children, and hear the 
bustle of business life stirring in the 
that are not a stone’s-throw dway from 
dis* Tne very puff and whistle of the engine, 
shunting of trains in the distant station, < 
mvs a cheering influence upon the mind, and 
Invalid returns refreshed and invigorated 
!^tl» brighter eyes and quieter mind. 


S P E I N a 

A niTTir roil st valsntisVs day. 

All Hail 1 For tbc suu, like a giant, rending 
The clouds that seemed hung like a dark pall on 
high ; 

Bright beam,s chase each other, in radiance descending, 
Kow kiss the cold earth, whisp’riug, ‘Summer is 
nigh.’ 

The young leaves are longing to burst from their 
swathing, , 

And shine in the pride of their fresh tender green ; 

The meadow, s rejoice that now they are bathing 
In sunshine that not fur long mouths have they seen. 

The valley’s pure lilies their joy-bells are ringing 
The tune that the flowerets of old have known well ; 

It tells of the glories the Bimsiiine is bringing 
Q’er garden and hedgerow, o’er hillock and dell. 

Pearl pendants the snowdrops are freely displaying, 
While crocuses hold up their vases of gold. 

And dust’ ring violets their i»resonee betraying, 

Have hjistenod to i)eep now above the dark mould. 

The rose-roots are busy their odours distilling, 

To hive in soft cups, or to freely bestow ; 

The song-birds are tuning, and piping, and trilling 
To tell of the music that summer shall know. 

And the seeds, that for weeks have been silently 
swelling, 

Thank that plouglimau, the earthworm, who delves 
in the dark, 

For loosening the soil, its own proper dwelling, 

In cornfields and garden, in meadow and park. 

The rooks in a fluster hold parliament meetings 
To settle tlio weighty affairs of their race, 

Or caw out their w’ruth, or perchance friendly greetings, 
Their wrath if wrongdoers away they must chase. 

Oh, let us rejoice in the sweet olden story 
That earth is the Ilebe eternally young, 

For winter wa.s only a mask for her glory, 

That theme of which poets have constantly sung. 

Ah, the longer we live the more are we learning 
The Hand of the Euler to trace everywhere ; 

And the rupture we feel at spring-tide returning 
In renewal of youth shows that wo have a share ! 

Camilla Caoslaitd. 
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OUR COAST LIFE-SAVING SERVICES : 
ARE THPIY SUFFICIENT? 

The year 1891 will long be reiiieiuljereJ for the 
severity of the weather experieucetl on the British 
coasts. Gale succeeded gale with relentless per- 
sistency, and the maritime disasters caused by 
them taxed all our available life-saving machinery 
to the utmost. The three opening and the three 
closing months of the year were especially fertile 
in casualties. Ilow terrible the March storms 
were, the simple statement that no fewer than 
fifty-three lives were lost within the space of two 
hours in close proximity to the Start, bears elo- 
quent witness ; and the fate of the Ben Venue 
and Enterldn affords ample testimony to the 
awful weather of the last three months of the 
year that is gone. 

A shipwreck is always a lamentable cata- 
strophe ; but when it occurs on the very 
threshold of home, after a vessel has suc- 
cessfully combated the storms and perils of a 
lengthy voyage, it is doubly distressing. Future 
chroniclers of maritime disasters will ever assign 
a prominent place to the loss of the Bay of 
Panama. The story of this wreck is too well 
known to need any but the briefest allusion. 
Homeward bound from a long voyage, the fine 
four-master was beating up the English Channel, 
when the terrible ‘ March ’ blizzard came on, and 
she was unable, by reason of the fierce south-east 
gale, to avoid the outlying rock-reefs that fringe 
the Cornish coast. The frantic efforts of the 
brave natives to bring the aid of the coastguard 
into requisition— the gallant rescue of a portion 
of the crew by the rocket apparatus — the awful 
sight of a noble ship, dimly visible through the 
blinding snow and spray, lying helpless within 
a stone's- throw from the beach— the irresistible 
wind, driving before it the cruel seas that swept 
the spent and frozen mariners one by one from 
the vessel’s deck, will long live in the memory of 
the inhabitants of the hamlets that lie adjacent 
to the cove where the disaster occurred. 


There is no need to multiply instances. The 
cases we have mentioned are quite sufficient for 
the purpose. Their lamentable life-loss affords 
ample reason for bringing into review the whole 
of the Life-saving Services available for the 
succour of the shipwrecked. Altogether about 
six or seven hundred lives are lost off the British 
coasts each year, and this loss of life is greatly in 
exce.s8 of what it should be. Great Britain’s 
maritime supremacy is undoubted j but her life-t 
saving machinery is vastly inferior to the require- 
ments of the case, and very much behind that 
of other countries whose commercial import- 
ance is insignificant when compared with ours. 
During the year ended June 30, 1890, the number 
of vessuly lost or damaged on the coasts of the 
British Islands, or in the seas immediately adja- 
cent to them, wtis 4334, and the loss of life so 
far as can be ascertained was 406. This takes 
no cognisance of other life-loss than that resulting 
from shipwreck. The totiil number of lives lost 
during the past thirty years reaches no fewer a 
I total than 25,265, an enormous number to be 
sacrificed at our very doors. The number of 
lives saved from wrecked vessels during the same 
period was 25,541—30 that the number saved 
exceeds the number lost by 276. 

Now, wbat are the means at hand to provide 
for the safety of the 4000 vessels that yearly meet 
with disaster off our coasts ? First, thei^e are the 
boats of the Royal National Lifeboat Institution, 
an organisation which refiects the highest credit 
upon the British public, the officials of the Society, 
and the brave crews who risk their lives in the 
noble work. This is the chief life-saving means. 
There are other lifeboats ; but the Lifeboat Insti- 
tution is responsible for the equipment and main- 
tenance of the vast majority of the lifeboats 
around our coasts. There ai-e 303 rocket stations 
whose equipment is furnished by the Board of 
Trade. In assessing the available life-saving 
means, it must not be lost sight of that the fisher- 
men and boatmen attracted to the scene of a 
disaster can always be relied upon to give valu- 
able assistance to tbe cause of life-saving. These 
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we the principal means of succour for the ship- whose awfnlness* varied in proportion to the loss 
wrecked ; but tliey are deplorably short of the of life involved. Besides, the lack of complete 
needs of Great Britain’s mercantile marine. 


organisation between the different life-saving 


A short consideration of the facts of the case machinery was made painfully manifest. Light- 

•11 111 t -„1. .1* . • 1 1 !• I. *1 1 


will readily show wherein this deficiency origin- 
ates, and the best means for its removal. It 


house and lightship keepers gazed on vessels 
drifting helplessly to aestruction, and were 


must be confessed, however, that it is somewhat pow'erless to aid — unable even to communicate 
of an invidious task to hint at shortcomings in the news to the nearest coastguard or lifeboat 
such a glorious and time-honoured institution station. 

as the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. No This storm materially strengthened the case 
blame, however, athiches to it. The term whicli the Associated Chambers of Commerce had 
voluntary has no higher signification than when to lay beforb the President of the Board of Trade 
applied to a life-saving service. But, unfortu- in .June. The annual meeting of the Chambers 


) a life-saving service. But, unfortu- in .June. The annual meeting of the Chambers 
nately, poverty is too often a chronic com- was held early in March, and then it was resolved 
plaint or ‘voluntary ’ institutions. Certainly, the to leave no stone unturned to secure telegraphic 
Royal Lifeboat Institution is not exempt from 


Royal Lifeboat Institution is not exempt from communication between lighthouse or lightelnp 
the disease, and is, in consequence, compelled to and the shore. The resolution impressed upon 
draw upon her capital for support. Depreciation Sir Michael Hicks- Beach was to the effect tliat 
fund there is none, and p;ist experience shows ‘it was most important that, in addition to the 
that it is practically impossible to raise one. The coastguard and lifeboat stations, the lightships 
purses that are opened wide when a thi’illing and lighthouses both on the mainland and on 
shipwreck^ or awful lifeboat disaster makes a adjacent islands, aucli as Lundy Island, be placed 
heart-stirriilg appeal, are closed to the more in telegraphic communication with the general 
prosaic reqiusst for hmda to carry out repairs telegraphic system.’ The cost of such an under- 
rendered necessary by commonplace wear and taking is estimated at Xl 00,000, a small omoiint 
tear. The Government are quite content to rele- when the possibilities of life-saving arc con- 
gate the life-saving business to other hands than sidcred, and an amount which British shipowners 
their own, and to look on while the members of have exijressed their willingness to subscribe to. 
the LifeWt Institution strive to the utmost to How mucli more effective would British life-saving 
attract a snpplv of funds adequate to the needs services become were the officials apprised from 
of the shipwrecKed. lighthouse or lightship of the exact whereabouts 

t The lifeboat charities have other and powerful or a distressed vessel. Unfortunately, however, 
competitors in the field of public sympathy, red-tape interferes very materially with this vital 
Statistics show that colliery disasters or foreign reform. The coastguard, whose labours it was 
famines h^ye frequently caused a diminution in proposed to utilise for the purposes of life-saving, 
j the life-saving subscriptions. This will ever be are controlled by another department of the Qov- 
80 . The public liberality always was and always eminent, and, to (juote what the President of the 
I will be an inconstant quantity. Its vagaries are Board of Trade himself said: *I must ask you 
I well known, and are beyond control. Appeals to understand that I can really have nothing to 
have lately been made throughout the length and do depai tmcntally with the matter so fai’ as it 
breadth of the land in aid of the funds of the affects the coastguard service. The coastguard 
Royal Lifeboat Society. Tlie hearty response that are of coiu;se under the Admiralty ; and any 
the appeal has met with is shown by the fact fresh duties to be imposed upon them must be 
that the editor of tlio Yorhhire Post collected imposed with the consent of the Admiralty and 
;£3G00 within the short space of three weeks ; under rules to be made by tbc Admiralty.’ 
and at Manchester, where over £5000 was raised, The dejuitation and its treatment puts in little 
£<100 was collected in coppers from the streets ! compass the main features of the question. The 
This is very gratifying ; but the question will of shipowning class agitate for life-saving reforms, 
nece^ity suggest itself : What happens when the the major portion of the expense connected with 
public bounty is withheld ? WJio suffers ? The whicdi would fall upon them ; while that depart- 
answer is, the shipuTecked. ment of the Government to which is deputed the 

As we have pointed out, the Royal Lifeboat task of providing for the safety of the travelling 
^ Institution is the main life-saving force. Con- community by laud or sea shelve their responsi- 
tract its sphere of usefulness by a diminution of bility, and plead first that they have no funds 
fiiumcial support, and the area of suffering and available for the purpose ; and secondly, that the 
misery consequent upon loss of life among oui* proposed reforms would involve the co-operation 
wamen is increased in the same proportion, of another official department of the State. And 
^I^itish seamen surely deserve better of the nation so the matter drags on, while storms come, and 
than that their safety should be left to the vaga- ships are wrecked, and much valuable life and 
nes of public charity. Yet the State, because property are sacrificed by the delay. But why 
tnera M no available fund which may be devoted should not the State be held solely and wholly 
to the purposes of life-saving, are content to let responsible for the administration of an efficient 
xnatters go on as in the past, nither tliaii take life-saving service and one that shall supply the 
themselves the responsibility of creating needs of the mercantile marine? France, Dea- 
11 . mark, Scandinavia, Holland, Canada, and the 

already mentioned the deplorable Cape have their lighthouses connected by tele- 
;me-ioss that ma^ed the path of the blizzard of graph or telephone with their general telegraph 
1891. The southern shore of England systems, and their life-saving systems ore ren- 
^ ^ literally strewn with wreckage. Each dered much more effective in consequence. 
^^ifc eting headlwd on the coast of^ Devon and In the United States there is a Govemmeut 
(%^wall was (he scene of a maritime disaster life-saving service, and the men engaged in it 
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01*6 servants of tlie State, drilled and trained in 
the art of saving life. Some are lifeboat men ; 
others have for their special work the manipu- 
lation of th^ rocket apparatus ; while another 
section are surfmen practised in rescuing drown- 
ing men from the broken water close in shore. 
In all there are some 225 of these life-saving 
stations ; and the number of disasters that came 
within their licld of operation during the last 
year for which returns were available was .378 ; 
and out of 3016 persons on board tlie vessels in 
distress, onlv 38 live.s were lost. • 

Some such service as this might with advantage 
be instituted in this country. The direct benefits 
conferred by it would be very great. The crews 
that man our lifeboats would be paid by the 
State, and if they lost tlieir lives in the work of 
rescue, dependent relatives could with justice 
expect compensation from the Stabi. The Iloyal 
Lifeboat Institution has always afforded hand- 
some assistance in the case of a lifeboat disaster, 
and the British public has ever responded heartily 
to an appeal of this class. But the claims of 
those who lose their lives in the cause of the 
shipwrecked should not be dependent upon public 
sympathy alone ; the State should, so far as 
monetary compensation can, repair the loss, and 
the generosity of the public could afford supple- 
mentary testimony oi the value of the services 
rendered, os it chose. 

A great defect in the present condition of 
things is that the difl'eroiit liteboat stations round i 
the coast are not placed in direct communication 
with each other. In iiiaiiy cases these stations 
are very close together, and it freipieiitly happens I 
that more than one lifeboat puts off to the same 
distressed vessel. Much unnecessary risk is thus 
run. It will be remembered that on the occasion 
of the memorable disaster to the Southport life- 
boat, when almost the whole crew perished, the 
wrecked vessel was succoured from au adjacent 
lifeboat station. At Liverpool this lack of inter- 
communication is still more marked. The light- 
ships moored in Liverpool Buy signal by means 
of rockets when they observe any vessel in dis- 
tress. In the darkness of the night, it is a diffi- 
cult matter to find a wrecked ves.sel among tlie 
wild iiiussoa of broken water that murk tlie | 
dangerous sandbanks, navigation among which 
is fraught with so much clanger. Yet three life- 
boats will sometimes put out in response to the 
same signals, where, by better management, 
one lifeboat would suffice. The very presence 
of a lightship sliows the existence of a danger- 
spot, a locality where vessels are likely to come 
to grief, and the benefits conferred by connecting 
them telegraphically with the nearest life-saving 
stations would be incalculable. Lifeboat crews 
could then be apprised of the exact locality of 
a wreck, and less would be heard of crews spend- 
ing the whole night upon the waters vainly seek- 
ing for some repoi’ted wreck. 

The location of lightships on dangerous coasts 
suggests the possibility of a reform that was 
advocated as far back as the year 1876. The ship 
DeiUschland was stranded within the view of four 
lightvessels, the Kentish Knocks Cork, Shij^wash^ 
and the Sunk — a well-known spot dreaded by 
mariners makmg London and caught in bad 
weather. She lav there for thirty hours before 
assistance arrivea. It was then suggested that 


if. a life-saving vessel equipped with a lifeboat 
were moored right in the midst of a dangerous 
seaway, os lightvessels are, she might often he 
able to render efficient and prompt assistance. 
The loss of the Deutschland was soon forgotten, and 
with it the suggestion it had called into being. 

Even with a life-saving service as perfect as 
ample means and scientific foresight can make it, 
it must not be forgotten that ‘self-help’ is a 
principle as eificacious in saving life as in other 
matters. It frequently happens that the rocket 
apparatus fails to throw a line over a stranded 
vessel. A ship, however big, is a difficult mark 
to hit, for the gale that blows her ashore drives 
the friendly rocket-stick back to the would-be 
rescuers. The shoi-e is an easier target, and one 
readily reached with the aid of the wind blowing 
from the ship to the shore. It is rarely tliat 
a vessel is so broken up on striking that there is 
not the stump of a mast renuiiniiig, to which the 
life-line can be attached. Many lives might be 
saved if vessels themselves carried the requisite 
incuna of conveying a line to the shore. Insular 
position has done much to establish the maritime 
supremacy of Great Britain ; but it must not be 
forgotten that the mere fact of its being an 
island and possessed of the greatest carrying trade 
of the world, constitutes a standing source of 
danger to British seamen. 

The labours of these toilers of the sea lay 
the nation iiiideT’ a deep debt of gratitude. Grati- 
tude alone, to 8uy nothing of humanity, demands 
that everything possible shall be done to stay 
the frightful life-waste occurrent on our shores. 
At present there is much to be done, and it 
devolves upon the State to supply that which is 
lacking, and to see that the coasts of Great Britain 
are equipped with life-saving machinery as com- 
plete us Iiumaii foresight can devise, and worthy 
of the great mercantile marine which is our boast 


THE IVORY GATE** 

By WALTER BESANT. 

CHAPTER VII.— SOMETHING ELSE HAPPENS. 

Mr Dering lay buck in his chair, gaziim at the 
door — the unromantic ollicc door — through which 
Elsie had just passed. I suppose that even the 
driest of old baclielors and lawyers may be touched 
by the sight of a youn<' girl made suddenly and 
unexpectedly happy. Perhaps the mere appari- 
tion of a lovely girl, dainty and delicate and 
sweet, daintily and delicately apparelled, so as to 
look like a goddess or a wood-nymph rather than 
a creature of clay, may have awakened old and 
long-forgotten thoughts before the instincts of 
youth were stifled by piles of parchment. It is 
the peculiar and undisputed privilege of the his- 
torian to read thoughts, but it is not always 
necessary to write them down. 

He sat up and sighed. ‘I have not told hei* 
all,’ he murmured. ‘ She shall be happier still’ 
He touched his hand-bell ‘Checkley,’ he said, 
‘ask Mr Austin kimlly to step this way.—A day 
of Burprise—of joyful surpiise—for both,' 

It was indeed to be a day of good fortune, as 
you shall see. 


* Cktpyright 1892 in the UniteU States of America by 
Harper k Brothers. 
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I He opened a drawer and took out a document 
rolled and tied, which he laid upon the table 
before him. 

George obeyed the sununona, not without mis- 

S 'ving, for Elsie, he knew, must by this time 
ivc had the dreaded interview, and the call 
might have some reference to his own share in 
the great contumacy. To incur the displeasure of 
his emploj^er in connection with that event might 
lead to serious consequences. 

Astonishing thing ! Mr Derin" received him 
with a countenance that seemed transformed. 
He smiled benevolently upon him. lie even 
laughed. He smiled wlnm George opened the 
door ; he laughed when, in obedience to a gesture 
of invitation, George took a chair. He actually 
laughed : not weakly or foolishly, but os a strong 
man laughs. 

* I want ten minutes with you, George Austin ’ 
— he actually used the Christian name — ‘ten 
minutes or a quarter of an hour, or iverhaps half 
ail hour.’ He laughed &min. ‘ New, then ’ -his 
face assumed its usual judicial expression, but his 
lips broke into unaccustomed smiles--* Now then, 
sii’, I have just seen my ward -my former ward, 
for she is now of age— and have heard—well — 
everything there was to hear.* 

‘ 1 have no doubt, sir, that what you heard from 
Elsie was the e.xact truth.’ 

‘I believe so. The questions which 1 put to 
her I also put to you. How do, .you propose to 
live? On your salary ? You have been engaged 
to my late ward without asking the permission of : 
her guardians— that is, her mother and myself.’ ! 

‘That is not quite the case. We found that 
her mother opposed the engagement, and therefore 
it was not necessary to ask your permission. We 
agreed to let the matter rest until she should be 
or ago. Meanwhile, we openly corresponded and | 
saw each other.’ 

‘It is a distinction without a ditlerence. Per- j 
haps what you would call a legal distinction. 
You now jlropose to marry. Elsie Arundel is no 
longer iny ward; but, as a friend, I venture to 
ask you how you propo.se to live 1 A wife and a 
house cost money. Shall you keep house and 
wife on your salary alone 'i Have you any other 
resources V 

There are several ways of putting these awk- 
ward questions. There is especially the way of 
accusation, by which you charge the guilty young 
man of being by his own fault one of a very large 
family — of having no money and no expecta- 
tions— nothing at all, unless he cun make it for 
himself. It is the manner pnerally adopted by 
parents and guardians. Mr Goring, however, 
when he put the question smiled genially and 
rubied his hands— a thing so unusual as to be 
terrifying in itself— as if he was uttering a joke 
— a thing he never had done in his life. The 
question, however, even when put in this, the 
kindest way, is one most awkward for any young 
man, and especially to a young man in either 
branch of the law, and most especially to a young 
man beginning the ascent of the lower branch. 

Oonaider, of all the professions, crowded as they 
Bin, there is none so crowded os this branch of 
law. ‘What,’ asks anxious Quiverful P6re. 
./shall I do with this boy of miuel I will spna 
a ^emsand pounds upon him and make him a 
solictor. Once he has passed, the way is clear 


for him.’ ‘How,’ asks the ambitious man of 
trade, ‘shall I advance my son? I will make 
him a lawyer ; once passed, he will open an oflBce 
and get a practice and become rich. He will he 
a gentleman. And his children v^ll be born 
gentlemen.’ Very good ; a most laudable cus- 
tom it is in this realm of Great Britain for the 
young men still to be pressing upwards, tliough 
those who are already hit'll up would fain forget 
the day.s of climbing and sneer at those who are 
making their way. But, applied to this profession, 
climbing seems no longer practicable. This way 
of advance will have to he abandoned. 

Consider, again. Every profession gets rich out 
of its own mine. There is the mine Ecclesiastic, 
the mine Medical, the mine Artistic, the mine 
Legal. The last-named contains leases, covenants, 
agreements, wills, bonds, mortgages, actions, part- 
iiei’ships, transfers, conveyances, county courts, 
and other treasures, all to be had for the digging. 
But— and this is too often forgotten — there is 
only a limited quantity to be taken out of the 
mine every year, and there is not enough to go 
round, except in Very minute portions. And 
since, until we become socialists at heart, we shall 
nil of us continue to desire for our share^ that 
which is called the mess of Benjamin, and since 
all cannot get that mess — which Mi’ Dering had 
enjoyed for tlie whole of his life — or anything 
like that desirable portion, most young solicitors 
go in great heaviness of spirit- hang iTieir heads, 
corrugate their foreheads, write despairing letters 
to the girls they left behind tliem, and with 
m’umbling gratitude take the hundred or two 
liundreJ u year which is ollered for their services 
as managing clerks. Again, the Legal mine seems 
of late years not to yield anything like so much 
as fonucrly. There has been a cruel shrinkage 
all over the country, and especially in country 
towns : the boom of building seems to have come 
to an end : the agriculturul depression has dragged 
I down with it an immense number of people who 
formerly flourished with tins lawyers, and, by 
means of their savings, inveslmciits, leases, and 
partnership.s and quarrels, made many a solicitor 
fat and hajq)y. Tliut is all gone. It used to be 
easy, if one had a little money, to buy a part- 
nership. Now it is no longer possible, or, at least, 
no longer easy. Nobody has a business greater 
than he himself can manage : everybody has got 
a son coming in. 

These considerations show why the question 
was difficult to answer. 

Said George in reply, but with some confusion : 
‘We are prepared to live on little. We are not 
in the least extravagant: Elsie will rough it. 
Besides, she has her Ai t ’ 

‘Out of which she makes at present nothing 
a year.’ 

‘But she will get on— and I may hope, may 
reasonably hope, some time to make an income 
larger than my present one.’ 

‘You may hope— you may hope. But the 
position is not hopeful. In fact, George Austin, 
j^ou must marry on ten times your present 
income, or not at all.’ 

‘But I assure you, sir, our ideas are truly 
modest, and we have made up our minds how we 
can live and pay our way.’ 

‘ You think you have. That is to say you have 
prepared a table of expenses showing how, with 
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twopence to spare, you can ifve very well on 
two hundred ]^und8 a year. Of course you put 
down nothing for the thonsapd-and-one little 
unexpected ^things which everybody of your edu- 
cation and habits pays for every day.’ 

* We have provided as far as we can see.’ 

‘Well, it won’t do. Of course, I can’t forbid 

the girl to marry you. She is of age. I can’t 
forbid you — but I can make it impossible — im- 
possible for you. Master Austin — impossible.’ 

He rapped the table. The words were stern, 
but the voice was kindly, and he snfiled again as 
he spoke. ‘ You thought you would do without 
mo, did you? Well— you shall see— you shall 
see.’ 

George received this threat without words, but 
with a red face and with rising indignation. 
Still, when one is a servant, one must endure 
the reproofs of the master. He said nothing 
therefore, but waited. 

‘I have considered for some time,’ Mr Dering 
continued, ‘how to meet this rase in a satis- 
factory manner. At last I made up my mind. 
And if you will read this document, young 
gentleman, you will find that T have made your 
Foolish proposal to marry on love and nothing 
else quite impossible — (piite impossible, sir.’ He 
slapped the table with the paper and tos.sed it 
over to George. 

George took the paper and be^an to read it. 
Suddenly be jumped out of his chair. He 
sprung tu his feet. ‘ TFlutt V he cried. 

‘(io on— go on,’ said Mr Dcring benevolently. 

‘Partnership? Partner.ship ?’ George gasped. 
‘What does it mean?’ 

‘ It is, as you say, a Deed of Partnership 
between myself and yourself. The conditions 
of the Partnership are duly set forth — I hope you 
will see your way to Jiccepting them. — A Deed 
of Partnership. T do not know within a few 
hundreds what your share may be, but I believe 
you may reckf)n on at least two thousand for 
the first year, and more — much more — before 
long.’ 

‘More than a thousand V 

‘You have not read the deed through. Call 
yourself a lawyer ? Sit down and read it word 
for word.’ 

George obeyed, reading it os if it was a paper 
submitted to him for consideration, a paper 
belonging to some one else. 

‘Well? You have read it?’ 

‘Yes ; I have read it through.* 

* Observe that the Partnership may be dissolved 
by Death, Bankruptcy, or Mutual Consent. I 
receive two-thirds of the proceeds for life. That 
—alas ! — will not be for long. — Well, young man, 
do you accept this offer ?’ 

‘ Accept ? Oh I Accept ? What can I do ? 
What can I say— but accept?’ He walked to 
the window and looked out ; I suppose he was 
admiring the trees in the Square, which were 
certainly very beautiful in early July. Then he 
returned, his eyes humid. 

‘Aha !’ Mr Doring chuckled. ‘I told you that 
I would make it impossible for you to marry on 
two hundred pounds a year. I waited till Elsie’s 
birthday. Well ? You will now be able to revise 
that little esiimate of living on two hundred 
a year. Eh ?’ 

‘ Mr Dering,’ said George, with breaking voice. 


THE IVORY GATE. 


‘ I cannot believe it ; I cannot understand it 1 
have not deserved it.’ 

* Shake hands, my Partner.’ 

The two men shook hands. 

‘Now sit down and let us talk a bit,’ said Mr 
Dering. ‘ I am old. I am past seventy. I have 
tried to persuade my-self^ that I am still as fit 
for work os ever. But i liave had warnings. 

I now perceive that they must be taken as warn- 
ings. Sometimes it is a little confusion of 
memory— I am not able to account for little 
things — I forget what I did yesterday afternoon. 

I suppose all old men get these reminders of 
coming decay. It means that I must reduce 
work and re.sponsibilitv. I might give up busi- 
ne.ss altogether and retire : I have money enough 
and to spare : but this is the third generation of 
a successful House, and I could not bear to close 
the doors, and to think that the Firm would 
altogether vanish. So I thought I would take 
n partner, and I began to look about me. Well 
— in brief, I came to the conclusion that I should 
find no young man better qualified than your- 
self for ability and for power of work and for 
all the qualities necessary for the successful con- 
duct of sucli a House as this. Especially I 
considered the essential of good manners. I was 
early biiight by my father that the greatest 
aid to success is good breeding. I tru.st that 
in thi.s re.'^pect I have done justice to the teach- 
ing of one wllo was the most courtly of his 
time. You belong to an age of less ceremony 
and less respect to rank. But we are not always 
in a barrack or in a club. We are not all 
comra<le8 or equals. There are those below to 
consider as well as those above. * There are 
women : there are old men : you, my partner, 
have shown me that yon can give to each the 
consideration, the deference, the recognition that 
he deserves. True breeding is the recognition 
of the individual. You are cai^ful of the small 
things which smooth tlie asperities pf business. ' 
In no profession, not even that of medicine, is 
a good manner more useful than in ours. And 
this you possess.— It also pleases me,’ ho added 
after a pause, ‘ to think that in making you my 
-partner, I am also promoting the happiness of a 
young lady I have known all her life.^ 

George inurnnired something. He looked more 
like a guilty schoolboy tban a man just raised 
to a position most enviable. His cheeks were 
I flushea and his hands trembled. Mr Dering 
touched his bell. 

‘ Ohecklcy,’ he said, when that faithful retainer 
’ appeared, ‘ 1 have already told you of my inten- 
tion to take a partner. This is my new partner.’ 

I Checkley changed colour. His old eyes— or 
was George wrong ? — flashed with a light of 
malignity as he raised them. It made him 
feel uncomfortable— but only for a moment. 

‘ My partner, Checkley,’ repeated Mr Dering. 

‘Onr His voice was dry and grating. ‘Since 

we couldn’t go on as before Well, I hope 

you won’t repent it.’ , 

‘You shall witness the signing of the Deed, 
Checkley, Call in a clerk. So — there we have 
it, drawn, signed, and witnessed. Once mope, 
my partner, shake hands.’ 

Elsie retired to her own room after the snub 
administered to her rising spirits. She soon 
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began to sing again, being mncb too happy to 
be affected by anything so small. She went 
on with her portrait, preserving some, but not 
all, of the soitness ana benevolence which she 
had put into it, and thereby producing what 
is allowed to be an excellent portrait, but some- 
what flattering. She herself knows very well 
that it is not flattering at all, but even lower 
than the truth, only the other people have never 
seen the lawyer in an expansive moment. 

Now, while she was tliu.s engaged, her mind 
goin^ back every other minute to her newly- 
ocquired inheritance, a cab drove up to the house 
— the door flew open, and lier lover—her George 
— flew into her arms. 

‘Ypii here— George? Actually in the house? 
Oh ! but you know’ 

‘1 know— I know. But f could not possibly 
wait till this evening. My dear child, the most 
wonderful -“the most wonderful thing — the moat 
extraordinary thing— in the whole world has 
'happened— a thing wo could never hope and 
never ask ’ 

‘Mr Deriiig has told you, then V 

* W hat ? Do yon know ? ’ 

‘Mr Dering told me this morning. — Oh 
George ! isn’t it wonderful ?’ 

‘Wonderful? It is like the last chapter of a 
novel !’ This he said speaking as a Fool, because 
the only last chapter in life is that in which 
Aasracl crosses the threshold. 

, ‘Oh George ! — 1 have been Walking in the air 
— I have been flying — I have been singing and 
dancing. I feel as it’ I had never before known 
what it was to he happy. Mi- Dering said some- 
thing abobt having it settled — mind — it’s nil 
yours, George — yours as well as mine.’ 

‘Yes,’ said George, n little puzzled. ‘ I suppo.«e 
in the eyes of the law it is mine, but then it is 
yours as well. All that is mine is yours.’ 

‘ Oh 1 Mr Dering said it wa.s mine in the eyes 
of the law. What does it matter, George, what 
the stupid old law says V 

‘Notiiing, my dear -nothing at all. 

‘It will he worth five hundred pounds a year 
very nearly. That, with your two hundred j 
pounds a year, will make us actually comfortable 
after all our anxieties.’ 

‘ Five hundred a year ? It will ho worth four 
times that, I hope.’ 

‘ Four times ? Oh no ! — that i.s impossible. But I 
Mr Dering told mo that he could liardly get so 
much as four per cent., and I have made a sum 
and worked it out. Kule for simple intere.st : 
multiply the principal by the rate per cent, and 
again by the time, and divide by a hundred. It 
is quite simple. And what makes the sum 
simpler, you need only take one year.’ 

‘What principal, Elsie, by what interest? You 
are running your little head against rules of 
arithmetic. Here there is no principal and no 
interest. It is a case of proceeds, and then 
division.’ 

‘We will call it proceeds, if you like, Geoi^e, 
Imt He called it interest Anyhow, it comes to 
flve hundred a year, very nearly ; and with your 
two hundred ’ 

‘I don’t know what you mean by your five 
hundred a year. As for my two hundred, unless 
very much mistaken, that will very soon 
JmIwo thousand’ 


* Your two huifllred will become ? George, 

we are talking across each other.' 

* Yes. What money of yours do you mean V 
‘I mean the twelve tlioiisand pounds that Mr 

Dering holds for me — witli accumulations— accum- 
ulations ’ — she began to .‘jing the Bhymc of the 
omnibus wheels—* accumulations — ation.s — ations.' 
‘Twelve thousand pounds ? Is this fairyland? 

Twelve thousand? I reel— I faint — I sink 

— I melt away. Take mv hands— both my 
hands, Elsie — kiss me kindly— it’s better than 
brandy— kindly kiss me. Twelve thousand 

pounds! with accumulations’ 

‘ — ations— alions—ations,’ she sung. ‘Never 
before, George, have I understood the loveliness 
and the power of money. They were given to 
Mr Dering by an anonymous person to he held 
for me— secretly. No one knows™ not even, yet, 
my mother.’ 

‘Oh! It is altogether too much— too much: 
once there was a poor hut loving couple, and 

Fortune turned her wdieel, and You don’t 

know you most unsuspecting ignorant Thing— 


yon can’t guess— Oh, Elsie, I am a partner — 
Mr Dering’s partner 1 ’ 

They caugnt hands again— then thev let go — 
then they sat down and gazed upon each other. 

‘Elsie,’ said George. 

‘ George,’ said Elsie. 

‘We can now^ marry like everybody else — hut 
much better. We shall have furniture now.’ 

‘All the furniture we shall want, and a house 
where wc please. No contriving now -no pinch- 
ing,’ 

‘No self-denying fur each other, my dear.’ 

‘That’s a pity, isn’t it? -But, George, don’t 
repine. The advantages may counterbalance the 
drawbacks. I think I see the cottage where we 
wer(5 going to live. It is in Islington : or near 
it—Bainshury, perliaps : there is a little garden 
in front, and one at the hack. There is always 
washing hung out to dry. I don’t like the smell 
of suds. For dinno]*, one has cold Australijin 
tinned meat for economy, not for choice. The 
rooms arc* very small, and the furniture is 
shabby, because, it vas eheaji and hud to begin 
with. And when you come home — oh George !’ 
— she stuck her forefinger in lier chalk and drew 
two or three lines on hi.s face — ‘you l(»ok like 
that, BO discontented, so grumpy, so gloomy. Oh, 
my dear, the ad vantages --they do so greatly 
outbalance the drawbacks ; and George— you will 
love your wife all the more — I am sure you will 
— because she can always dross properly and look 
nice, and give you a dinner that will help to 
rest you from the work of the day.’ 

Once more this foolish couple fell into each 
other’s arms and ki.ssed again with tears and 
smiles and laughter. 

‘Who,’ [isked Mrs Arundel, ringing the hell 
up-stairs, ‘wlio is with Miss Elsie below?’ 

On hearing that it was ^Ir George Austin, 
whose presence in the house was forhiddeUi Mrs 
Arundel rose solemnly and awfully and M'ijked 
down the stairs. She had a clear duty before 
her. When she threw open the door, the lovers 
were hand in hand dancing round the room 
laughing— but the tears were running down 
Elsie’s ciieeks. 

‘Elsie,’ said her mother, standing at the open 
door, ‘ perhaps you can explain this.’ 
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‘Permit me to explain,’ said (^rge. 


for the connection between words, and especially 


This gentleman, Elsie, has been forbidden the of the many cases w'hicli occur where, from a 
ise.’ * ’ similarity of sound or sense, or both, between 

One moment.’ he began. two words which arc really quite distinct, an 

Go, sir.’* Siie pointed majestically to the unconscious association has hceu formed, 
window. The examples to be given may be divided into 

‘Oh!’ Cried Elsie. ‘Tell her, George — tell three kinds. Our first list of words is taken from 


her ; I cannot.’ She fell to laughing and crying that large class wliich, whether by accident or 
together, but still held her lover by the liand. error, have become so like other already familiar 
‘I will have no communication whatever with words as to he unconsciously associated with them 
one who robs me of a daughter,’ said this Roman in derivation and meaning. Kine persons out of 
matron. ‘ Will you once more leave the house, ten would probably give the derivation of ‘ blind- 
sir?’ * fold ’as coming direct! v from ‘blind ’ and ‘fold,’ 


* Mother — you must hear him.* 


from the practice of ‘folding’ a clotli round the 


‘Nothing,’ said Mrs Arundel, ‘ will ever mduce eyes, as in the game of Blindman’s Buff. The 


me to speak to him— nothing.' worn lias, However, notinng to cio wjtn Mold,’ 

‘Motner, don’t be silly,* Elsie cried; ‘you but means ‘felled,’ or struck blind, and jnight 
don’t know what has happened. You must not he written ‘blind-felled.’ In the same way the 
say such things. You will only be sorry for word ‘buttery’ is easily confused with *the 


word has, however, nothing to do wjth ‘ fold,* 


them afterwards.’ 


common term ‘butter,* with which, however, 


‘Never — never. One may forgive such a man, it has no connection, save in the minds of those 
but one can never speak to him, never — what- who do not know it to be a contraction for 
ever happens -never.’ The lady looked almost ‘bottlery,’ a place wlierc ‘bottles’ are kept, and 
heroic as she waved her right hand in the over which the ‘ bottler’ or ‘butler ’ presides, 
direction of the man. To speak of a person acting in a ‘gingerly’ 

‘I will go,’ said George, ‘hut not till you fashion would certainly convey a clear enough 
have heard me. 1 am rich— Elsie is rich — we i«lea, and we easily connect the word in some 
shall not marry into poverty. The whole situ- vague manner with the word ‘ginger,’ perhaps 
ation is entirely clianged.’ from the association in our minds of the sparing 

‘Changed,’ Elsie repeated, taking George’s use made of that condiment. The word, how- 
arm. ever, i.s innocent of any such roundabout deriva- 

. , . . . lion, and comes directly from the old word 

‘ My dear George,’ said Mrs Arundel, when she ‘g«'ing,’ to go — still preserved in the Scotch 


had heard the whole story— and by cross-exami- phrase, ‘gang that gate’— and thus originally 
nation persuaded herself that it was true — means with cautious, faltering, or ‘gingerly’ 
‘you know on what a just ba-sis my objections steps. Again, in using the word ‘blunderbuss* 
were founded. Otherwise, I should have been we unconsciously imply a sense of disparage- 
delighted at the outset.— Kiss me, Elsie. —You ment for the shooting powers of our fondatliers 
have my full consent, chihlrcn. 'J’hese remark- contrasted with the precision of the modem 
able events are Providential. — On Mr Dering’s ride. The word itself has, however, a terrible 
death or retirement, you will step into an enough meaning, and disdains all connection with 


enormous ])ractice. Follow his example. Take 


‘Blunderbuss,’ in fact, ns wo have it, 


no partner till old ago compels you. Keep all is a strange corruption— perhaps no^ altogether 
the profits for yourself — all. — My dear George, uiitinged with tlie sense and sound of ‘blunder’ 
you should be a very happy man. Not so rich, — of the old Dutch word ‘donderhus,’ wliich 
perhap.s, as my son-in-law, 8ir Samuel, but above can be literally translated into the English j 


the ordinary run of common happiness. As 

for the past We will now go down to 

lunch.— There is the hell. These emotions are 
fatiguing.’ 


‘thunder-box’ or ‘thiinder-bniTel’ 

• Two such simple vi'ords as ‘greyhound’ and 
‘ humhle-bee ’ seem the last to cause difficulty 
as to their meaning in ordinary use ; yet few 

f ieoplc W'ould guess that the first part of the 
ornier is unconnected witli our name for a 


former is unconnected witli our name for a 
SOME COMMON MISTAKES ABOUT common colour, and is in reality an Icelandic 
WORDS. word signifying a ‘dog,’ the whole word thus 

_ ^ , , , , becoming * uog-hoimd.’ In the case of ‘ humble- 

Few subjects possess greater charms, or Imvo bad bee,’ guesses would probably preponderate in : 
more attention bestowed on them of late years, favour of deriving tlie word from •humble,’ | 
than the study of langnage. For the philologist meaning ‘lowly,’ as opposed to the correct deri- 
it miLst always he a source of the highest inte- ration from the ‘humming’ sound whicli is the 
rest to trace the laws by which whole languages distinguishing point about this insect. Perliaps, 
have diverged or disappeared, and the principles however, the popular derivation may, be partly 
which have guided the formation of particular attributable to the well-known fable where a 
words and expressions. Among the general laws, contrast is drawn between the plodding and con- 
bowever, which govern the formation of words, tented bee and her gay and thriftless cousin the 
many curious perversions are to be found, wasp. This word ‘humble,’ curiously enough, 
Indeed, a whole chapter of the history of every gives rise to another popular fallacy. In §ie 
language might well be devoted to an account phrase ‘to cat humble-pie’ there seems little 
of the odd freaks and whimsicalities to be traced ingenuity required to connect the word ‘liumble* 
in the history of certain words. It may be of with the ordinanr use of the word. But with 
interest to pve a few instances of the curious this iu reality it has nothing to do, the ‘ humble- 
thifts to which people have been put to account pie ’ being, properly speakmg, the dish made 
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from iho * numblea ’ or Inferior parts of a deer’s 
carcase, which would naturally be the portion 
of menials or ‘ humble ’ folk. 

In the cose of the word * steelyard,^ a popular 
etymology which derived the word from ‘steel’ 
and ‘yam’ would have a seeming confirmation 
in the fact that the instrument designated is 
actually made of steel and is about three feet 
long. The real derivation of the word, however, 
takes us back to the ‘ yard,’ or court, in London 
where the traders of the Continent sold their 
steel, and which was regulated by the ‘ Merchants 
of the Steelyard.’ In this vard, or court, there 
would stand some kind of balance for weighing 
the metal, and this meaning soon supplanted the 
original word. ‘Steelyard’ has thus, as we see, 
so lar as ‘etymology goes, nothing to do with a 
yard measure, though sucn an idea is inseparably 
associated with our use of the word. 

The help of an historical dictionary of the 
language would surely be necessary to bring us 
to believe that the easy-looking word ‘shame- 
faced’ is unconnected with face. The term is, 
however, a corruption of ‘ shaniefust,’ an old word 
meaning ‘fast,’ firm, or steadfast in shame or 
modesty ; and the last syllable, ‘ fast,’ being pro- 
nounced so like ‘faced* or ‘face,’ the part of the 
body moat exiireasive of the feeling of shame, 
the transformation of the word into its mo<lern 
form becomes easy of explanation. Quite as 


legitimate as this transition seems that between 
paying off a man and ‘cashieiing’ him; yet 
the verb ‘to cashier’ has nothing to do either 


with ‘cash,* meaning money, or with ‘cashier,* 
a person who looks after ib The verb comes 
from an old French word meaning to break off 
or diachargfe, and thus is unconnected with ‘cash,’ 
which, though now used in the sense of money, 
was originally applied to the box in which it 
was kept 

Two words, ‘ purblind ’ and ‘ parboil,’ are inte- 
resting as showing how a false derivation or 
association of sound can change the meaning of 
a word, ‘'Purblind* originally meant ‘purely’ 
blind i but probably, through confusion with the 
verb ‘to pore,* it has now the meaning of ‘partly ’ 
blind. In the same way, to ‘parboil ’ at fii-st 
signified to boil ‘purely’ or thoroughly; but^ 
through confusion with the word ‘ part,’ tlic 
meaning has been modified to that of boiling 
‘portly.’ 

Perhaps few would venture to seek a connection 
between ‘oakum’ and ‘oak; ’ but fewer still would 
be happy enough to give the correct derivation, 
and connect it with ‘comb,’ the tool with which 
the substance is teased out. 

The verb ‘gang,* to go, which we saw lay at 
the root of the word ‘gingerly,’ is also of use 
to distinguish the two terms ‘gauntlet’ and 
‘gantlet,’ which seem in some way to have been 
confused in sense as well as so\ind. The term 
‘gauntlet,^ in the phrase ‘to throw down the 
gauntlet,’ is evidently a diminutive of the French 
rgany a glove, and refers to the old feudal 
practice of the challenger iu the lists throwing 
down ‘the mailed clove, which was picked up 
by the accepter ot the challenge. But in the 
expression ‘to run the gantlet’ we have a word 
ef totally distinct derivation, coining from ‘gang,* 
tb ;gOi and referring to • the space over which the 
esprit pr fugitive had to ‘gang’ before he was 


clear of danger. Once more : many people now- 
adays connect the expression ‘train-oil’ in some 
way with locolnotives and railrdids. There was 
no danger of this mistake sixty years ago, when 
trains were little known, and train*oil (compai'e 
tear, something squeezed out), or the expressed fat 
of whales, was a common article of domestic use. 

We now pass to a second class of words which 
illustrate, from a slightly different point of view, 
the vagaries of popular etymology. No philo- 
logical principle is found to hold with greater 
consistency and completeness than this, that 
words which, though originally perfectly under- 
stood, have come to lose their first clear meaning, 
very frequently undergo a change, whereby they 
become connected in form and sound with othei’S 
totally distinct People must have words which 
they can understand and recall ; and in order to 
gain simplicity and ease in remembering, they 
do not scruple to mutilate an offending terra 
beyond recognition. In Scotland, for example, 
the popular ear found nothing to attract it in 
the term ‘lilac,’ a word of Persian origin ; hut by 
changing the foreign name into ‘lily-oak,’ famili- 
arity and ease in recognition were gained at the 
expense of strict terminology. 

It is said that the manifestly corrupted word 
‘isinglass* owes its change from a foreign to its 
English dress to the popular fancy, which, find- 
ing the Dutch term ‘huizenblas’ (sturgeon- 
bladder) meaningless in English, quietly changed 
it into ‘isinglass,’ and secured its easy remem- 
brance from association with the ‘icing* purposes 
for which it is used, and the ‘glassy* appearance 
it nreseuts. In the same way, ‘Bocoge’ Walk, 
in London, being unmeaning to the ordinary ear, 
soon became transformed into ‘Birdcage’ Walk, 
not because there ever were any birdcages there, 
hut in order to have a word which might he : 
familiar and easily recalled. The two teriiis, 
‘crayfish’ and ‘causeway’ singularly exemplify 
the same ready method of treatment to which 
words are subjected when they fail to convey 
their meaning with the requisite ease. The last 
syllable of the French <*crevisse would necessarily 
be without sense to ns ; and the ingenuity which 
converted it into * fish,’ and the whole word into 
‘crayfish,’ at once gave the name an English 
look and a sound wliich might suggest the thing 
signified. In the case of ‘causeway,* acain, we 
find popular etymology overdoing itself. We 
have the modern French word ‘ chaussee,’ which, 
through its progenitors, was represented in Eng- 
lish by ‘causey.’ A vulgar ingenuity, however, 
stepped in and accounted for the lost syllable 
by supplying what it considered the original 
spelling, ‘ way,’ and thus left the first part of the 
word quite unaccounted for, though the word as 
a whole gained a form which rendered it more 
familiar to tlie English eye. 

A still more remarkable instance of this ten- 
dency to change and even mutilate a word in 
order to give it a familiar and suggestive appear- 
ance is found in the expreMion ‘jerked-beef,* 
which is a ready English substitute for ‘ charqui,* 
the Peruvian word for meat cooked in smok^ 
pp ‘jerked.’ Such a liberty taken with a foreign 
word may readily be pardoned when so hnnpy 
in result; but the necessity for changing ‘lus- 
trine,’ a French word for silk, into ‘lutestrinR,* 
may be questioned, seeing we have many words, 
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such aa ^lastre' and lustrous/ from the same 
root. But ttoe is no accouming for fancies. 
Many persons must have been struck with the 
awkward beginning of the line in the hundredth 
psalm : 

For why? The Lord our God is good. 

The truth is, popular ingenuity-represented in 
this case, perhaps, by the printer— has taken 
the liberty of changing the old word ‘forwhy,* 
meaning ‘because,’ which gave good sense, and 
translated the original, but which had fallen out 
of common use, into the modern* ‘for why?’ 
Surely the restoration of the word might still be 
attempted before it is too late. 

Another curious instance of the false ingenuity 
of the popular mind when put to the test is to 
be seen in the simple-looking word ‘titmouse.’ 
The first part of this word is very easy, aii<l 
means something small, as we see in ‘titlark’ 
and ‘tomtit.’ The Middle- English form of our 
word was, however, ‘titmose,’ the lust part of 
which means a small bird, and has nothing to 
do with ‘mouse.’ Not only, however, did the 
popular fancy seize on the form ‘titmouse’ as 
more familiar and suggestive, but it was so 
captivated with its own cleverness that the plural 
of the word became ‘titmice I’ 

The explanation of the word ‘belfry’ in Mr 
Skeat’s Dictionary is interesting in this con- 
nection. The word had originally no connection 
with ‘bell,’ an idea which is now intimately 
associated with the term. The first meaning 
given is ‘watch -tower,’ from the Middle English 
‘berfry,’ a watch-tower. The first part of this 
word is connected with ‘borough,’ the second 
with ‘free.’ As the practice grew of hanging 
‘bells’ in such towers, people reminded them- 
selves of the fact by changing the word ‘ berfry ’ 
into the modern ‘ belfry.’ In modern times, with 
our wide diffusion of education, the spread of 
books, and the steadying influences of printing, 
the tendency, illustrated above, to sacrifice ac- 
curacy in terminology to simplicity in form and 
Bouna, cannot much longer nope to find illus- 
tration. Yet in the word ‘ sparrow-gras.^,’ a cor- 
ruption of ‘asparagus,’ we can still trace the 
striving of the popular ear to fin<l a word which 
will sound less unfamiliar and unmeaning. 
Were the counteracting influences of education 
and printing to cease, this vulgar substitute 
might possibly find a place among the acknow- 
leilged vocables of the language. 

There is still another class of words to which 
it may prove interesting to draw attention. The 
tendency to throw untamiliar words into more 
intelligible form is often supplemented by a 
striving to account fiir them as they stand by 
soine fanciful and generally fictitious expla- 
nation. The ancients were unaccountably igno- 
rant of the principles of word-formation, and 
even so late a writer as Justinian derives the 
word ‘ testament ’ from ‘ testis,’ a witness, which is 
right, and ‘mens,’ the mind, which is nonsense. 
Every one has heard of the famous derivation 
of the Latin Mucus,’ a grove, from ‘lux,’ light, 
the connection between the two words being 
explained bjr the fact that in groves there is 
little or no light ! 

The Greeks, when put to it to explain the 
word ‘Amazons,’ a tribe of female warriors ex- 


celling in archery, broke the word up into two, 
‘a’ and ‘mazon,’ which in Greek mean ‘without 
a breast,’ and, to give colour to this derivation, 
invented the absurd story of these warriors 
cutting off their right breasts to enable them to 
draw their bows more t-usily !— Tlic writer was 
taught that the word ‘barbarous’ came from 
‘barbu,’ a beard, because such people did not 
shave ; and that ‘ Scot-free ’ meant as free os the 
Scots when returning from a marauding expe- 
dition across the Border ! This latter word of 
course really means free from contribution, ‘scot’ 
being a payment which is ‘shot’ into a box. 
The true meaning of the term is seen in the 
plimse ‘scot and lot,’ which forms the riibject 
of an interesting paper in the Transactions of the 
Philological Society for 1867. 

The famous story of the word ‘sirloin,’ or, 
more properly, ‘ surloin,’ is of more recent 
creation. A king of England— the ‘Merry Mon- 
arch,’ most likely — coming in hungry one day 
from the chase, had served up to him a savoury 
loin of beef. So delighted was the famishing 
king at the sight of his favoiiiite dish that he 
knighted it on the spot, and is it not known as 
‘Sir loin’ even to this day? The story is of 
conr.se n mere fabrication. The first part of the 
word, which seems to have tickled the fancy of 
talemongcrs, i.s a common component of words in 
our language, and appears in the common term 
‘surface.’ ‘Surloin’ or ‘sirloin’ will therefore 
mean simply the upper part of the loin, just as 
the sarfuce is the upper face of anything. ’Thjp 
word suggests another which has more recently 
been stripped of the tale that hung thereby. To 
an ordinary reader the term ‘beef-eater’ presents 
no difficulty cither in signification o‘r form, and 
the first meaning that suggests itself— a person 
who eats the beef of another, that is, his attend- 
ant — ha.s now been acknowledged as the correct 
one. Yet the term has been the subject of much 
subtle though futile ingenuity. Mr Steevons, for 
example, takes the word from ‘ bea^ifetier,' one 
who attends at the side-table wliich was anciently 
placed in a ‘beaufet,’ the business of the beef- 
eaters being to attend the king at meals. Mr 
Skeat in his larger Etymological Dictionary dis- 
misses this explanation in these words : ‘When 
the French “ beaufetier ” can be found with the 
sense of waiter at a sideboard, in reasonuhly old 
French, or when the English “beef-eater” can be 
found spelt differently from its present spelling 
in a book earlier than the time of Mr Steevens, 
it will be sufficient time to discuss the question 
further.’ In Mr Skeat’s book will be found 
many other instances of the kind of words pi 
which we treat. 

Another word to which popular fancy— always 
attracted by what is unusual and out of the way 
- has attached a story, which, though not base- 
less, is yet inconsistent with fact, is the term 
‘cabal’ The vulgar derivation whicli gives it 
ns coming from a combination of the initials of 
the five statesmen who formed the Cabinet of 
1671, Clifford, Arlington, Buckingham, Ashley, 
and Lauderdale, seems ingenious enough to be 
true, were it not for the awkward fact that the 
term is really of Hebrew extraction, imported 
into the language and used a century earlier than 
the date given above. 

Two other words will suffice to bring our list 
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to a cIoM, What is the etymologer of the tem when she should have entered ‘double figures.* 
‘cocka^ice ? It is a lineal descendant of the And now that Rubicon was passed *; the child was 

«>'■«» » week/whik .hewing 

—a frequent offender in this respect— dropped , * , -n ^ , .A i j 

out, and the word then became casiV con founded ^ 

with the English ‘ cock.’ But the word, through mustering the woolly sheep and driving the 
this confusion with the name of a familiar bird, shorn ones back to their paddocks. The first 
hod lost much of its original terrible significance, day of this stirring work was at an end, and it 
To regain for it its lost association of terror and not disappointed her. This was why her 

“ blue eyes were so full of light, and her brown 

the hioeous story was invented of the cockatrice Vixi / r mi* ’ i. l 

being hatched from a cock’s egg !_Ustly, in ot animation. This wm why she was 

the expression ‘Jerusalem artichoke* wc have a i iiagiiie herself a real, big, bearded 

curious turnabout of words which would require hiishman ; and why she must needs ride in the 
a lengtliy explanation. Suffice it liere to say thick scrub, a mile wide of the track— the very 
that originally the word had nothing to do with thing a real bushnian would not have done. 


the Holy City, but comes directly from ‘girasole,’ Not that there was the least fear of Penelope, 
the Italian name fora sunflower. This blunder She was the very last person to lose her way on Bil- 
18 now doubly irremrahk. People wil I nlway, bil r„n. She knew erery mile of it . particularly 
connect tins vegetable in some way with Jeru- i f. . i * j i xi i 

aalem, and we are even taught to Lll the aonp ^e veeu the hmneatead and the wool- 

made from it ‘ Palestine Soup ! ’-One other word ^^11 for tlmt. But it was good practice 

and we are done. Many people must have won- strike a straight line through the scrub when 
dered where all tlie briars are grown from the opportunity offered ; and Pen was now in one of 
roots of which are cut tlie pipes so well known the thickest belts of scrub on the run, which was 
to smokers as ‘ briar-root pipes.^ It need scarcely famous for its small share of useless timbered 
said that no pipes are made from the briar, country, and for the extent of its fertile salt-biish 
The word briar-root is undoubtedly a corriip- pb,;,,.,. t,,, ^],ere the short tree, 

tion ; and the derivation of ‘Beiroiit (a town i.- . c «• v w i 

which i. said to export large q,iantitie8\.f the sparsely pools of lingering .iiul.ght lay 

wood used ill tlie manufacture) has been sug- t''® P™y8path; once a great carpet-snake 

gested. Most people would, hovvever, prefer to —I'hick as a strong inaii’s arm, and exquisitely 
^de with Kingsley, and ascribe it to the French marked— glided into its hole almost under his 
word for heath (bruyere), the tough woody fibre cantering lioofs ; and more than once huge red 
of which is peculiarly adapted for the purpose kangaroos hounded noiselessly past, in front of 
required. liia nose. The pony did not miml, being bush 

bred, end used to the swift, silent movements of 

m TT T, -ar ^ -r r ^ dciiizens. The silence, indeed, was extruor- 

THUNDERBOLT »S MATE. dinary ; it always is in a belt of scnib. Even tbo 

Bv E. w, HoiiNUNo. pony’s canter was muffled in the soft sandy soil. 

I. Penelope apparimtly grew tired of the silence 

all at once ; for- slie uncoiled the long lash of her 
Penelope Lees, cantering from the wool-shed stock-whip — her real hiishman’s stock-whip — and 
to the home-station in the red light of a cracked it smartly. With the long lash swinging 
Riveiina sunset, was, beyond u doubt, the pick in the air for a second shot, she suddenly pulled 
of all the merry-looking, black-haired, blue-eyed up the pony. She fancied she had heard a 
little minxes in the colony. It is true that human cry. She cracked the wliip again : this 

there was not another minx of any de.Hcription time it was no fancy ; a man’s voice was calling 

within fifty miles of the Bil bil boundary-fence ; faintly for help. 

but there was not a second Penelope in New Penelope was startled, and for an instant 
South Wales ; at all events, not one to compare greatly frightened. Then, as she could see 
with the Penelope that cantered home so briskly nothing, she took about the wisest course open 
this evening, after a long day out at the shod, to her : she marked the spot where she had first 
Her spirits were not always so high, nor her heard the cry— which was being repeated at abort 
looks so jaunty and engaging. It was a special intervals— and took it for the centre of a circle 
occasion : the day now dying had been the hap- which she now proceeded to describe at a slow 

piest day of Penelope’s life : it was the first day trot. The immediate result of this manoeuvre 

of Uie 8hea,ring at Bilbil Station. vras that she almost rode over a man who was 

AU day long little Miss Pen, on her piebald sitting on the ground in the shadow of a hop- 

p)ny, had been helping with tlie sheep — really bush with his two hands planted firmly behind 

helping, not hindering. It was not the first him, and half his weight upon his straightened 
time she had helped with the sheep ; she could arms. 

‘mufl^r with the best, and the mysteries of The pony shied : kangaroos it knew, and 
:^araing-up were not mysteries to Pen ; but snakes it knew ; but a solitary man squatting 
tt the first time she had been allowed out behind a hop-bush in the heart of the scrub was 
at the shed during shearing. Last year she was a distinct irregularity. The next moment Pen 
|Q6„^^un^ ; the privilege had been piTimised her leapt lightly from the saddle — and ' the man 
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uttered . one word, and that indistinctly : 
‘Water!’ • 

Pen tore from her saddle the canvas water-bag 
which was another of her ‘real bushnmn’s* equip- 
ments. ‘There’s precious little in it, but there’s 
a drop or two, I know,’ she exclaimed nervoiislv ; 
and she was down at his aide, wrenching the 
cork from the glass mouthpiece. 

‘Take care of that leg, for God’s sake I’ ejacu- 
lated the man. 

‘Why? Whatever ’s the matter?’ She had 
noticed that his left leg was lying* in an odd 
position. 

‘Broken,’ answered the man ; and his lips 
closed over the moutli-piece. 

It was no misfortune that there was not more 
water in the bag. There was enough to moisten 
lips and tongue and throat, and a mouthful or 
two besides. Had there been more, the man 
might have done himself harm, as men have 
done before on obtaining water after enduring 
the pangs of prolonged thirst. Though far from 
satisfied, however, t1>e man was relieved. More- 
over, he knew now that he was saved. lie sank 
.back and closed his eyes with a look of weary 
thankfulness. 

Penelope gazed down upon him, not liking to 
‘sav anything, and uncertain for the moment 
what to do. lie was a man, she guessed, of about 
her father’s age— between forty and fifty ; but 
his long black hair was not yet grizzled, nor was 
there a single gray Btran<l in the bushy black 
beard ami whiskers. Below the line of black 
hair, the forehead was ghastly in its pallor ; and 
the deep bronze of the lower part of the face 
had pallid into a sickly, yellow hue as of jaun- 
dice. The features were pinched and drawm ; 
the closed eyes like deep-set caverns. The limbs 
were large and powerful, and had all the grace 
and suppleness of vigorous life — all but the left 
leg. That limb had the hard and motionless 
outline of death, and lay, besides, in an unnatural 
position. The man had iieither coat nor ‘swag,’ 
but he wore long riding-boots and spurs ; ami this 
led Penelope to tbe conclusion -whicli turned 
out to be correct— -tliat he ha<l been thrown 
from horseback. She also noticed tliat his 
right hand rested upon his wideawake, which 
was on the ground at his side, as though he 
feared its being blown away ; and this struck 
her as odd, seeing tlint the day was closing with- 
out a breath of wind. 

At length he opened his eyes. * How far is it 
to the homestead, missy?’ 

‘From here? About two miles,’ replied 
Pen. 

*Do you think,’ asked the fallen man, half 
shyly, ‘they would send — if they knew?’ 

‘ Tliink } I know they would ; why, of course. 
Only, the worst of it is, tliere ’s hardly any one at 
the liomestead. There ’s only mother, and Bid the 
butcher, and Sammy the Chinee cook. I don’t 
suppose the groom ’s got in yet ; he was mustering 
— and so was I. The re.st are out at the shed. 
The shearing began to-day, you know.’ 

‘How far from this is the shed, then V 

‘Well, it’s six miles from the homestead,’ said 
Pen thoughtfully ; ‘ so it must be about four 
from here. T ’m certain it isn’t a yard less than 
four miles from here : 1 ’ve just come from 
^here.’ 


‘Do you think they would send ? My leg’s 
broken. 1 ’ve been lying here twenty -four hours. 
But for you, little missy, to-night would have 

finished me, straight ; though, for that matter 

Bless me, missy, yon ’re smart at mounting that 
little pony of yours ! ’ 

Penelope had vaulted bock into the saddle. 
Her red little lips were tightly pressed, her 
teeth clenched. And there were no more sun- 
rays anywhere to be seen, but only a imle, pink 
reflection in the western sk} . 

‘Are von going to ride back to the shed, little 
inks — alone— so late ?’ 

‘ Fc-s ; ] ’m off. Tliey ’ll be here with the 
buggy in another hour.’ 

The man mnltered n blessing : it was no good 
ble.ssing her aloud, for Pen and her pony were 
a good twenty yards away : the trees and their 
shadows closed over them. 

Before the sound of the galloping hoofs died 
away, the broken-legged biishman lifted his wide- 
nwalce from the giound ; and under it all ’the 
■while had lain a brace of revolvers. 

Before tbe sound of hook returned, and with 
it that of wheels, the revolvers had disappeared. 
No one would have guessed that they were ten 
inches under ground. But the man’s finger-nails 
were torn and bent, and the sand bud penetrated 
to the quick. 


The boss of Bilbil admitted that evening that 
there was something after all in the Ambulance 
Movement. The ndmission was leniarkuble, be- 
cause for years he had vowed that theJe was 
nothing in that movement. During his last long 
hoKduy in Melbourne he had attended a course 
of ambulance classes, to ]uicify his wife, who 
worried him into it, and to convince her out of 
his own experience that there was nothing in 
tliose classes ; and he accepted the certificate 
wdiich was duly awarded liini os vl conclusive 
proof that that certiticate was within any fool’s 
reach ; thus disparaging himself to dispa inge the 
movement of whitJi he had heard loo much. 
Tlie Philistine was converted now. A simple 
fracture had cctine in his way, a few simple 
directions had come back to his mind : to his 
great snrpiise, he knew all about it when 
the moment came : to liis greater delight, 
the broken leg seemed to set itself. Late into 
that night — as late hours go, in the bush — 
William Bees stumped up and down his wife's 
sitting-room in ecstasies ; delighted with himself, 
delighted with the ambulance classes ; delighted 
with his wife, w ho had goaded him into attending 
them. IJis delight might have been less bad she 
taken her tnumph Itss gently ; but as a matter 
of fact, she ■was doing her very best to read a 
book, and could not for his chatter. • 

‘I never saw a neater break in my life/ 
Williuin Lees reported for the twentieth time— - 
‘plain as a pike-stuff and clean as a whistle. 
And I do believe I’ve set it safe and sound. 
He’s sleeping now' like a top.’ ' 

Mr Lees W'as hard-w'orking, open-handed, and 
kindly, and as popular among the station hands 
as any squatter need wish to be. He wins a man 
of prepossessing looks, wdth eyes os merry and 
good-natured and almost os blue as thos^ of hk 
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small daughter; and he joined a schoolboy’s 
enthusiaeiu with a love of personal exertion which 
no schoolboy was ever yet known to exhibit 

^1 am glad you have been able to make the 
poor man so comfortable,’ remarked Mrs Lees— 
not for the first time, either— without looking up 
from her book. 

‘ Comfortable ? I ’ve fixed him up A 1 ; you 
should just see. He’s in young Miller’s room. 
I ’ll tell you what I ’vc done : first of all, 1 ’ve 
shifted ’ 

‘ I don’t at all know how 1 shall get on with 
him upon my hands while I am all alone, os I 
am to be this shearing.’ 

There was some slight petulance in her tone ; 
she had been obliged at la.st to shut up her 
book • in despair. It was not that .slio was 
an rfitom less kind and gootl than her hiiBband, 
in her own ivay. But it was a very different 
way. Mrs Lees was robust neither in health nor 
in spirits ; in appearance she was delicate and 
pale, in her manner gentle ; but there were signs 
of determination in her thin sweet face — particu- 
larly about the mouth — which were not difficult 
to road, and which, by the way, were reproduced 
pretty plainly in Penelope. She lay in one of 
those long, wicker-work anangeineiita which are 
more like sofius than chairs, as lier husband paced 
the room ami puffed his pipe ; she disliked the 
smoke no less than the incessant tramping to 
and fro ; but she complained of neither. 

‘ Why bother your head about him, my dear?’ 
®iid the boss, still inarching up and down. ‘If 
you just look him up now and then, and see that 
Sammy feeds him properly- he must live like a 
fighting-cock, you know- that’ll be all that’.s 
necessary. I don’t fancy, from what 1 see of 
him, that he's the one to talk much to anybody ; 
but if, for iustttiice, he cuie<l to bo read to, 
why, you— or even Pen — could do that for 
him ; though not, of course, to any wearisome 
extent’ 

For a while Mrs Lees remained silent ami 
thoughtful. ‘ Has he told you all about the 
occicfent, Will ?’ she asked at length. 

‘ He fell off his horse.’ 

‘ But the circumstances— was he alone i" 

‘I should think so; I didn’t ask;’ and Will 
Lees shrugged his shoulders, as much as to say 
that that was no business of his. 

‘Then what happened to his horse? And 
where was he bouna for ?’ 

‘ I really didn’t ask,’ answered the boss. 

‘Well, I think you ought to know something 
of the man, Will, dear.’ 

Lees stopped in his walk, and pointe<l at his 
wife the pipe-stem of masculine scorn. ‘You 
ladies are so horribly suspicious !’ he eaid. 

‘ What business of mine is it who he is ? What 
business of mine— or yours— whether the man 
is a humbug or not, since that’s what you’re 
driving at? There was no humbug about the 
broken leg ; that’s enough for me. It ought to 
be enough for you too ; for he can’t get at your 
silver ^ons, mv lady, and gooil old family plate, 
and priceless old ancestral jewels, and closets full 
of golden guineas- he can't get at any of them 
jttst yet a bit’ 

I’he boss laughed loud at liis pleasantry, being 
^eaaed with himself in every way to-night. 

‘No, but* Mrs Lees began earnestly; then 


she broke off : ‘Oear me, bow late it is 1 lam 
going to bed.’ 

She went It had been on the tip of her 
tongue to express the objection she 'felt to being 
left alone, or practically alone, from Monday till 
Siiturday, for six long weeks, with this stranger 
within the gates. But she remembered how 
heavily her husband had paid, the previous year, 
through not giving to the shearing that personal 
supervision wliich was of little use unless it 
began with the fn-st shift in the early morning. 
She knew tiiat the overseer was too young a man 
to manage thirty-six shearers, and half that 
number of ‘rousabouts,’ .single-lianded. She also 
knew that at a word fioni her, her liusband 
would give up sleeping out at the shed ; and this 
Wiis the reason of all others why she held her 
tongue. 

Nevei thelcss, William Lees did receive a hint 
as to the doubtful wisdom of leaving his W’ife 
and child alone at the homestead without pro- 
tection during the inside of every week. It came 
from an outsider ; in fact, from no other than 
the object of Mrs Lees’s feminine suspicions. It 
was Saturday evening, the man having been 
brought in on the Thursday ; the squatter had 
returned from the wool-shed for the week-end ; 
and his very fii’tt care was to see how the broken 
leg was mending. 

The mail lay in a room in the ‘barracks’— a 
superior sort of hut, with four rooms, sacred to 
the bachelors of the station. ‘Now, Brown,’ 
said the squatter, bustling in — Brown was the 
name the man had given — ‘let’s have a look at 
the leg.’ 

The brief examination that follow'ed was en- 
tirely satisfactory to the amateur bone-setter— 
there was no professional one within seventy 
miles of Bilbif. The starched bandages w'ere 
hard as flint; the form of the leg was perfect ; 
that the snap had been really as simple ns it 
seemed, there could be no longer any doubt 
What was far less satisfactory was the patient’s face. 

‘ 1 like the leg ; it ’s doing very nicely,’ said 
Lees, sitting down on the edge of the bed. ‘ But 
I don’t like your looks : you look like death, 
man ! Are you eating anything, Brown?’ 

‘ Plenty, sir, tliank you. Samiuy ’s a first-rate 
attendant.’ 

‘But not first nitti company, eh? Come, iny 
good fellow, I ’m afraid you ’re moping. Mrs Lees 
tells me you seem to prefer being alone from 
morning till niglit ; indeed, you ’ve as good us 
told her 80 .’ 

The patient smiled faintly, and gazed at Lees 
with a strange expression in his cavernous eyes. 
‘Shull I tell you, sir, who mopes more at this 
station than 1 do?’ 

‘ By all means— if there is such a person.’ 

‘But I don’t want to give offence’ 

‘ Then none shall be taken. Who is it ?’ 

‘ The missis.’ 

* The mistress ! What on earth do you mean, 
man V 

‘ There ! I knew you w’ouldn’t like it But 
it’s a fact. The missis mopes more’n I do. It’s 
nervous work for lonely women at a station at 
night-time. Mrs Lees, begging your pardon, sir, 
is nervous, and well she may be.’ 

‘Well she may be 1 My good fellow, what 
are you driving at?’ 


a 
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eyes. ‘You’ve heard of they’d caught nitu twenty times over! A slip- 
* pery gentleman is Thunderbolt ; I know him 

llain known by that name, well ; ne stuck me up, I tell you— he stuck me 


STUUENT LIFE AT T 

Brown closed his eyes. ‘You’ve heard of 
Thunderbolt, sir?’ * 

‘ I ’ve heard of a villain known by that name. 
What about him ? He 's in Queensland, isn’t 
he?’ 

‘He’s a good deal nearer home, sir,’ replied 
Brown earnestly. ‘If I’m not mistaken, I saw 
him a very little wliile ago. I don’t think I am j 
mistaken : I know him : 1 liave very good reason j 
to know him well — by sight.’ A dark look came ^ 
over the white face. Brown ground his teeth 1 
savagely. ‘I was once stuck up by him,’ he 
continued in a low voice. * 1 shall hever forget 
j him. And I saw him as plain ns I see vou, Hr 
I Lees,’ said Brown impressively, opening his eyes 
again— ‘the day 1 broke my leg - in the paddock 
! I broke it in !’ 

j ‘In mij ptt«ldo<:k V cried William Lees. 

I Brown raised his head an inch from the 
pillow and nodded. ‘As sure as I lie here, sir. 
j You heard of Moolah Station, twenty miles south 
i o’ this, being stuck up last Wednesday?’ 

‘Just heal’d of it to-day; but that was never 
Thunderbolt?’ 

‘ It was never any one else, sir !’ 

‘Then why should he leave us alone? — Are 
you quite certain you aren’t mistaken, Brown ? 
And— what the deuce is there to grin at, my 
man V 

‘Nothing, sir. I beg pardon. Only Thunder- 
bolt and (Jo. never dia do two jobs running, 
with only twenty miles between them. Strike, 
and show clean heels ; that’s their line. 1 know , 
them — I tell you I’ve been stuck up by them. 
Now, if you was to hear of them twenty miles 
north 

‘Has he a mate, then?’ 

‘ He had. But ho was alone on Thursday — 
curse him ! As for being mistaken, I know I ’in 
not. 1 was in the scrulj ; ho was in the open. 
It was just before my horse fell and smashed me 
— the horse that’s never been .seen since. You 
can guess now who got it Thunderbolt has a 
sharp eye for horse-flesh,' 

The boss jumped up from the bod. ‘ I wish 
to Heaven you’d told me this before, Brown !’ j 

‘My leg was that bad ; I couldn’t think of 
things.’ 

At this moment a hum of voices came through 
the open window from the long veranda ojipo- 
site. The squatter looked out hastily. ‘The 
Belton buggy I’ he exclaimed. ‘Young Hooper 
and Mlchie !’ He hurried out Brown closed 
his eyes wearily. But the buzz of voices out- 
side grew louder and louder ; and presently, back 
rushed Lees to the sick-room, his face flaming 
with excitement ‘ You were right. Brown ! i 
couldn’t have believed it ! It was that villain 
you saw 1 ’ 

Brown raised liimself upon one elbow. ‘You 
don’t mean that — that — they’ve caught him?’ 

‘ I do ! He was taken at Belton tiiis afternoon ; 
old Hooper has cot him there now ; and young 
Hooper and Micliie are on their way to the 
township for the police.’ 

A grin of exultation spread over Brown’s wan 
features — to fade rapidly into a peevish smile of 
unbelief. His shoulders sank back feebly upon 
the pillows ; he shook his head slowly from side 
to side. 

‘They’ll never keep him— never, never, though 


STUDENT LIFE AT THE INNS OF 
OOUHT. 

The Inns of Court, each with its pleasant garden, 
its hall, its chapel, and its library, olfer an agree- 
able picture to the eye wearied by the monotony 
of street after street of dingy buildings. The 
Inns or hostels, as these schools of law were 
anciently called, are but a stonc’s-throw from the 
busy thoroughfare ; and should the stranger, 
tiitid of the noise and bustle of the London 
.streets, turn down one of the many narrow’ little 
lanes by wdiich they are approached, he will 
suddenly find himself in a region of stately 
building.s and silent courts and squares. Here 
i.s much to interest a lover of things ancient. He 
may, if he has strayed within the precincts of 
the Temple, visit the fine old churcJi, with its 
efligies of recumbent Crusaders. Here, in a 
corner of the cliurchyard, is Goldsmith’s grave j 
and hard by is Brick (Joint, where stood the 
building in which ho W'rote Ids Animated Nature, 
and in which, when times happened to be pros- 
perous with him, which did not occur often, he 
made merry wnth his friends. 

There is an uld-w’orld air about the Inns of 
Court that might easily beguile the stranger, if 
he were in a dreamy mood, info a fancy that 
time hud slipped back a century or tw'o. Nor 
w'ould the illusion be dispelled if he could peep 
into the hull of the Middle Temple at six o’clock 
—the dinner hour— during term-time. He would 
see the benchers in their black gow’ns walking 
i slowly up the bull, preceded by the bead-porter 
j ill embroidered robe, carrying a long wand or 
mace. He W'onld have noticed this official, before 
entering the hall, strike the floor twdee with the 
end of his mace, and all the occupants, clad 
in black gowns, rise to their feet at the signal. 
These are the banisters and students. They 
remain standing till the benchers have reached 
their table and grace has been said. After dinner, 
another grace is said, and the benchers retire 
in the same order. At the Middle Temple, 
students and barristers dine together in messes 
of four, and the dishes arc passed round in a 
manner prescribed by immemorial usage. Each 
mess is supplied with wine, and the old-fashioned 
custom oi drinking w'ith one another is still 
preserved. 

Every afternoon during term-time a blast from 
a horn signals to the hungry student the ap- 
proaching dinner hour. An old writer thus 
refers to this ancient custom : ‘ The panyer-man, 
by winding of his horn, summons the gentlemen 
to dinner and supper.’ This ‘panyer-man’ also 
provided mustard, pepper, and vinegar for the 
hall ; ‘and hath for his wages yearly £3, 68. 8d., 
and the fragments of certain tables.’. 

In a quaint old folio, published more th*an two 
centuries ago, the writer, describing the Inns of 
Court as they existed in his day, gives some 
curious information. The chief cook, he says, 
‘had divers vailes appertaining to his office — 
namely, dripping and scummings, the rumps and 
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kidneys of Ipynea of mutton, which is the usual 
supper-meat of this society, there being seldome 
any other joynt served in the liall/ Besides 
getting these delicacies, *for his further benefit 
he was wont to prepare every Easter a breakfast 
of calves’ heads, for which every gentleman gave 
twelvepence or more, according to his discretion.’ 
The same authority observes that only the sons 
of gentlemen studied the law, *tlie vulgar sort 
of people not being able to iiiidcrgo so great a 
charge.’ The manners possessed by these sons 
of gentlemen could hardly have come up to 
modern notions of refinement, for in an enact- 
ment dated the fortieth year of Elizabeth, it was 
ordered that ‘ to avoid disturbance and confusion 
of service, every gentleman of this house [Oray’s 
Inn] .who should henceforth go down to the 
dresser, either to fetch his own meat or change 
the * same ; f»r not presently to sit down to his 
meat when the servitors have messed him ; or 
^ take meat by strong hand from such as should 
serve them, to he put out of commons.’ 

Books in the olden time were scarce and very 
dear; but at the Middle Temple ‘they had a 
simple library, in wliich were not many bookes 
besides the law, and tliat the library, by iiieniics 
that it stood alwayes open, and tliat the learners 
had not each of them a key unto it, it wiis at lust 
robbed and spoiled of all the bookes in it.’ But 
though they had lost their library, these gentle- 
men had other resources. After dinner and 
supper, the ‘students and learners sat together 
by tliree and three in a company, and one of the 
three put some doubtful question in the law to 
the other two, and they reasoned and argued it ; 
and this was observed every clay through the 
year except festival day.’ At the end of every 
term ‘examination ami search was made what 
exercises had been kept the sumo term and by 
whom; ami likewise in the beginnings of the 
terms it was the custom to examine who kept 
their learning in the vacation time.’ It is not 
stated what,, befell those who hud failed to ‘keep 
their learning.’ 

In hall and in church, students wore gowns 
and round caps ; but boots and spuns, swords 
and cloaks, and extraordinary long liair, were 
forbidden. The regulations as to dress varied 
somewhat at the different Inns, At Gray’s Inn 
a member wearing ‘any gown, doublet, hose, 
or other outward garment of any light colour,' 
was to be expelled ; ami no member was to come 
into the hall to breakfast, dinner, or supper, or 
to any ‘exercise of learning,’ in boots. At Lin- 
coln’s Inn wearing a hat in hall or in chapel, or 
‘going abroad to Loudon or Westnunster’ without 
a cown, was prohibited; ‘and likewise, if any 
fellow of this house shall weai’ long liair or great 
ruffs, he shall be put out of commons.’ The 
members of the Middle Temple were more 
fortunate, ,for ‘they have no order for their 
appareH, but every one may go as he listeth, so 
that his apparell pretend no lightness or wanton- 
neea in the wearer.’ 

The , authorities at the different Inns seem 
at one time to have strongly objected to their 
members wearing beards. There are several 
mirations on the subject. In the thirty-third 
year of Henry VIII, an order was issued that 
lihoae the fellows being in commons, or at 
|ia should wear a beard;’ the culprit 


to pay double commons ‘during such time as 
he should bave^ any beard,| Apparently this 
order was iiisuflicieut ; for in the first year of 
Mary’s reign it was enacted that ‘such as had 
beards slionld pay twelvepence for' every meal 
they continued in tliem ; and every man to be 
shaven upon pain of putting out of commons.’ 
Again, in the first year of Elizabeth, another 
order appeared ‘ that no fellow should wear any 
beard above a fortnight’s growth.’ But the 
fashion at that time of wearing beards grew so 
rapidly that the very next year, at a council 
lield in Lincoln’s Inn, it was agreed that all 
orders before that time touching beards should 
be repealed. 

Tlie chief butler had orders to take the names 
and inform the benchers of those who offended 
in tlie matter of hats, boots, long hair, and the 
like ; ‘ for which he is commonly out of the 
young gentlemen’s favour.’ A delinquent was 
pimished by fine or by ‘putting him forth of 
? wliifdi is’ fiYmsins fihe ehroiiieler. 


commons ; which is,’ explains the chronicler, 
‘ that he shall take no nieate nor drynke among 
the fellowship untill the elders list to revoke 
their judgment.’ 

The masques and revels held in the halls of 
the Inns were often most magnificent eiitci'tain- 
ments. Stage-plays were sometimes performed ; 
and at other times the barristers danced with 
each other, and afterwards one of the gentlemen 
was called on to give the judges a song. But 
that other kinds of play were not neglected 
appears from an order issued on the 17tli of 
Kovember in the fourth year of Charles I 
Herein, it was ordered that ‘ all playing at dice, 
cards, or otherwise, in the hall, buttery, or 
butler’s chamber should be thenceforth barred, 
and forbidden at all times of the year, the twenty 
dales in Christinas only excepted.’ 

At the present day, a student, if he be duly 
<pialified iii legal knowledge, may obtain his 
call to the bar after keeping twelve terms. 
Students who are at the same time members 
of one of the universities in the United Kingdom 
‘keep term’ by dining in hall three times during 
term ; other students must dine six times every 
term. The ceremony of ‘call’ varies slightly at 
the different Iims. The student dines in hall 
that night. At the Inner and Middle Temples 
he must appear in evening dress ; and at the 
latter he must also bo fully robed as a barrister, 
in wig, gown, and bands. The men called sign 
the roll, and the senior bencher makes a short 
speech wishing them Huccess. At the Middle 
Temple, the new barristers, who dine in their 
wigs, &c., have the privilege 'of inviting their 
friends to a wine-party in the hall after dinner. 

Between entrance at one of the Inns of Couil 
and the final ‘call’ a period of three years 
usually elapses. During this time the student, 
wdien not engaged in study, may attend the 
lectures of the professors, or visit the law courts, 
or exercise his oratory at one of the legal debat- 
ing societies. He may, if he need a little relaxa- 
tion, play tennis in the gardens, or take martial 
exercise with his rifle corps. This volunteer 
regiment is recruited solely by barristers and 
students for the bar ; hence, it is playfully nick- 
named the ‘Devil’s Own.’ Tlien there are the 
‘common rooms’ attached to each Inn, where 
newspapers may be read and smoking indulged 
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in, and where lunch and other refreshments may geese, and placed in a position whence it 
be obtained. L^tly, on Sundays, the student can easily and rapidly launched. Decoys ar< 
repair to the church belonging to his Inn and in the water at various points, and the 
listen to a sermon by an able preacher. mau^s patience and skill are rarely unre 

This slight sketch may conclude with a plciising If the tub be used, it is sunk into a h 
occount of the Inns us tliey appeared to Sir John viously cut in the ice, of sufficient depth 
Fortescue, writing in the reign of llenry VI. ceal its occupant, who, having set out tin 
Sir John was Chief-justice of the ECing’a Bench, around liiiii, awaits the ineouiing of ih 
and it is in his work written in praise of the This is. in fact, tlic more general inelhot 
laws of England that the following occurs : cumveiiting the geese. Spring gooae-i 
* The students resorted thither in great numbers lasts about a montli, and the quantity 
to be taught as in common schools.! Here they killed is always large. There is scarcely 
learn to sing and exercise themselves in all kinds or a cove thi*onghout the whole coast of tl 
of harmony. On the working days they study where geese may not be found, hence e 


law", and on the holy days Scripture, aud their 
demeanour is like the behaviour of such as are 
coupled together in perfect amity. There is no 
place where are found so many students past 
childhood as hei*e.’ 


THE SPORTSMAN’S CALENDAR IN 
PRINCE EDWARD ISLAND. 

BY A KKSIDENT. 

There is no part of tlie continent of North 
America where sport of every kind, save deer- 
stalking, is more accessible and ubumlunt than in 
the beautiful prcjvinco of Prince Edward Island. 
Reposing on the cool, blue waters of the Gulf of 
St Lawrence, which bathe its sandy beaches, and 
lying directly in the route of the migratory birds, 
it cannot be otherwise. 

Native game is scarce, and limited to the dusky 
grouse and blue or Arctic bare. There are foxes 
and bears and, until quite recently, beavers. The 
migrants are very numerous, and comprise the 
Canada goose, brent goose, black duck, teal, wid- 
geon, woodcock, snipe, golden plover, and about 
tifteen other varieties of the same family, great 
flocks of curlew, and many W'oders of less import- 
ance. 

Early in March the ‘Houk! houk !’ of the 
wild goose is heard in the land, and sportsmen 
are everywhere on the alert. Geese come to the 
island in immense Hocks, arriving before the ice 
disappears from the coast, but not before it 
breaks \ip. Gladdened by the first glimpse of 
water after their long and rapid llighfc from 
southern rice-fields and lagoons, the tired birds 
alight ill the pools of w^ater amid fissures in the 
ice, aud there wait until the movements of the 
ice-floes shall have given them more sea-room. 
It is now in large part that the sportsiuau has to 
bag his game, since the geese are partial to fresh 
water, and there may have been early fresliets in 
some of the rivers and brooks. At all events, he 
will get no sport without the aid of the goose- 
boat or tub, or both. 

The goose-boat is of small dimensions, ill-pro- 
portioned, white, and fitted with side-wheels, 
which are worked from within by means of an 
ingenious pedal arrangement conveniently placed 
amidships. Thus it is easily carried from one 
place to another, pretty nearly resembles a lump 
of ice — which it is intended to do— and may be 
propelled through the water in almost absolute 
silence, when drifting is not possible. The boat 
is carried out across the * board ’ or standing ice 
some time previous to the expected arrival of the 


geese, and placed in a position whence it may be 
easily and rapidly launched. Decoys are placed 
in the water at various points, aud the sports- 
man’s patience and skill are rarely unrewarded. 
If the tub be used, it is sunk into a hole pre- 
viously cut in the ice, of sufficient depth to con- 
ceal its occupant, who, having set out the decoys 
around liiiii, awaits the incoming of the birds. 
This is. in fact, tlic more general iiielhod of cir- 
cumventing the geese. Spring goose-shooting 
lasts about a montli, and tlic quantity of birds 
killed is always large. There is scarcely a creek 
or a cove thi-onghout the wdiole coast of the island 
where geese may not be found, hence every one 
who can goes after them. A youth of our 
acquaintance shot three hundred during the 
spring of 1891, for all of which he found a O’eady 
sale in Boston ; and this is not an isolated case. 
Still, the number of geese does not sensibly 
diminish from year to year ; indeed, sportsmen 
declare them to have been more plentiful lost 
year than ever. 

When they return in the autumn from their 
breeding-places in the arctic and semi-arctic 
regions of Greenland, Labrador, aud Newfound- 
laml, they are again shot in considerable numbers, 
and, because wihler, giving better sport than in 
the spring. Latterly, at this season, pinnaces 
have been employcil to pursue the geese in the 
rivers and creeks. But since they have proved 
hobgoblins to the birds, in some instances 
frightening tlieni away altogether from favourite 
luuinifl, their use has been forbidden, and mor# 
sporlsinan-likc methods adopted. 

Though fascinating to an unusual degree, 
spring goose-shooting involves serious risks to 
the health and personal safety of the sportsman, 
by reason of his long enforced exposure to the 
chilly wnnds that blow across tlie ice ; and there 
is alw'uys the possibility of the ice suddenly 
breaking up aud floating away seaward. 

The <U*parture of the common goose for higher 
latitudes allow’s the sportsman just enough time 
to prepare for the arrival of the more desirable 
and delicate, if smaller, brent goose, which takes 
place early in May. Brent are not neaily so 
plentiful as the Canada goose, though they are 
found at many iwints in the island in pretty con- 


loiind at many points in the island in pretty con- 
siderable numbers. By this time the ice has 
almost disapi)eared, though a few blocks may 
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possibly linger about. Again, the goose-boat, as 
described above, tub, and decoys are called into 
reuuisition, and good sport will be secured. The 
haoits of the brent are such that the early morn- 
ing is the best time to get them when they come 
to the inshore feeding-grounds. At othei* times 
they paddle off to sen, where it is next to im- 
possible to get within range of them. The brent 
goose enjoys the distinction, with the black duck, 
of being one of the best table birds in existence. 
Since they do not, generally, reach •our shores 
before the farmer begins his spring ploughing, 
brent are not so generally hunteu as the common 
goose ; hence they rarely fall save to the guns of 
the leisured class. The high market value of 
these line birds, and the keen sport they provide, 
are powerful considerations, and, not uncom- 
monly, quite enough to turn young yeomen from 
the field and tempt them to exchange the proeaie 
plough-handle for the gun. Brent leave the 
island about the middle i>f June with the sanm 
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raj8lerioii8 suddenness as that which seems to 
mark all their movements, nor does a single bird 
appear thereafter until late in the autumn, Avhen 
tne^ pause with us for a brief breathing-space 
while passing south. As we write, a large nock 
are disporting themselves in the Hillsborough 
River, over against our residence, evidently pre- 
paring for their southward flight. 

During the spring, goose-shooting parties of 
sportsmen leave Charlottetowm for the haunts of 
the birds. Besides the usual sporting anpliance.s, 
each party is provided with horse and wagon, 
the latter being built with a view to carrying the 
gpose-boat if necessary. During their expedition 
tney generally put up at the must convenient 
farmhouse. 

It is generally thought that Prince Edward 
Isligad furnishes but little flrst-rute trout-fishing, 
though the exact contrary is the fact. We may 

f not, it is true, boast of our rivers, for they are 
few ; but such as tlujy are, they really afford 
good opportunities for trout- fishing. The prin- 
cipal trout-rivers are the Dunk and Morrell, 
lying respectively east and west of the capital, 
and within easy access therefrom. Both rivers 
are carefully preserved, hence there is always 
a fixed certainty of sport. Besides this, heavy 
baskets may be caught all through the summer 
months in the tidal rivers, off the numerous 
sand-points which jut out from the land, though 
the fish are not generally larger ^tluui from one 
to three pounds. Good old Izaak has an exten- 
sive following in the Garden Province of Canada ; 
nor is the gentle art as practised nowadays a whit 
less conducive to good manners and umiability 
than when he dropped his cunningly baited hook 
into the Cherwell and Avon and sat contem- 
platively on their grassy banks. The beginning 
of August brings the mackerel to our shores. 
On the 10th of August, black-iluck shooting 
begins. At the end of the month the fields are 
everywhere dotted with golden plover and many 
other varietces. 

Few islanders, save those whose living depends 
on it, devote any time to mackerel-fishing, though 
it is such rare sport if tlie fish be abuiidaut. 
This rich and valuable fish is found in all our 
waters, sometimes in enormous numbers, though, 
we believe, somewhat less than in former years. 
In Great Britain and Ireland, mackerel are 
generally caught from boats under sail j with us, 
on the contrary, the boats are always anchored, 
finely chopped herring being thrown overboard 
to attract the fish thereto, lu this way immense 
catches have been made ; as, for instance, on a 
morning in August last a friend hooked and 
caught seven liuudred and eighty fish in the 
space of a few hours. Tlie chances of success in 
mackerel-fishing are fewer than in most otlier 
forms of sport We have gone out to the fish- 
ing-groundo many times in succession, and have 
returned without a fish, though the good haul 
invariably came sooner or later. 

. Breeding in the island, black ducks are always 
abnndMit, and are shot from the 10th of August 
until about the middle of November, at which 
time they leave. They generally arrive from the 
aquth in June, though we have seen them on two 
eoea^ons os early as March, and last year a couple 
2eru|Bhot by an Indian some time in that month. 
Thai event was sufficiently noteworthy to be 


reported in the i newspapers. Our grass-grown 
and willow-clad mill-dams apijear to he the 
favourite breeding-places of the black duck.^ 

Plovers are to he found all over the island, 
though, unlike the geese, they only visit it once 
in the year on their homeward flight. The 
golden plover are always abundant, though they 
are rarely got at witliout decoys, and then they 
fall an easy prey. The decoys are often so 
irresistibly life-like as to deceive not only birds 
hut men. 

In Septeuher, snipe and woodcock may he 
shot in the marshes and covers, though these 
last itre growing scarcer every vear. Good hags, 
however, may yet be made in the less frequented 
parts of the island, and there is quite sufficient 
of this game to satisfy the true sportsman who 
enjoys a good day’s walk. The woodcock is a 
good deal smaller than his British namesake, 
thougli nothing behind him in delicacy of flavour. 
He hails from the Southern States. 

By the end of November, if the weather be 
open — if not earlier— the migrants have all de- 
parted ; but so long as we have the grouse and 
hare, there is always something to slioot The 
former ia an excellent table-bird, and at the 
present moment cannot he bought in our markets 
lor less than forty -five cents per brace, so great 
is the demand for it. Unlike the grouse — more 
properly ptarmigan— of Newfoundland, it never 
changes its colour, though its feathers are thicker 
and more abundant in winter than in summer. 
Grouse are growing scarcer every year, and, 
unless the mild provisions of our game-laws so 
far as they relate to tliese birds are strictly 
observed, they will ere long have become a thing 
of the past in Prince Edward Island. The hare 
is very ahunduut in every copse and grove. 
With the assistance of a good dog, he gives 
capital sport ; but his llesli is of little value as 
food. 

Deer have not been found on the island within 
the memory of any one living, nor, it would 
appear, for a long time before ; but there can he 
little doubt that herds of moose and caribou 
roamed over the island at a remote period, since 
there are so many existing evidences to the fact. 

Ill the absence of large rivers, we have hut 
few salmon, tliough they occasionally ascend the 
Dunk and Morrell rivers, and have been taken 
there with the fly. 


SPEING’S HERALD. 

A vioLBT I sweet-scented, dainty.-liued, 

Within a hazel’s snow-bound cranny set ; 

Safe sheltered from the northern tempests mde, 

A violet 1 

Gray sombre skies and leafless trees ; and yet — 

Lest under Winter’s sullen sway and crude, 

Sweet Summer’s sights and scents we might forget — 

Dee]) in the woodland’s dreary solitude, 

’Mid last year’s leaves— emblems of vain regret — 
Nestles the pledge of Spring’s beatitude, 

A violet ! 

Ernest A. CARtL 
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A VISIT TO HOOKA LL. 

Ask auj' decently informed pereoii which is the 
most westerly of the British Islands, and it is 
ten to one that the first answer yon get will 
be ‘St Kilda.’ Possibly your shake of the 
head will elicit— if your friend be a thoughtful 
person, with some knowledge of Ireland— the 
admission that it may be Achill or the Blaskets ; 
and if you permit him a glance at the atlas, he 
will shut it up again with a bang and exclaim : ‘ I 
told you so— the Blaskets.’ But do not give him 
time to register a private resolve to catch his 
less observant friends out in their geograjihy with 
this answer to the question. Beopen the atlas, 
and tiike his hand and gently but firmly guide 
his finger to latitude 57° N. and longitude 14“ W., 
and then chuckle softly to youi'self as the map 
reveals .to his astonished gaze the little red- 
coloured speck of Rockall. 

Yes, unnoticed as it is in the school geographies, 
this lonely rock— more than one hundred and 
eighty miles west of St Kilda, and two hundred 
and ninety miles from the nearest point of 
the Scottish mainland— has a right to call 
itself a British Isle. For it is separated by 
an ocean a thousand fathoms deep fi-om all 
other lauds or island groups except the British, 
and stands, in fact, upon the edge of Avhat 
we may call the British plateau, a solitary 
outpost left at the front, lost relic and mute 
witness of the western coast of that retreating 
continent out of which the Atlantic waves have 
carved our Islands. But Trinity House sets no 
light upon its cliffs, and the Post-oflice ignores it; 
for it is uninhabited. Small wonder, then, that 
in this business age it is overlooked ; small 
wonder even if it disappears altogether from the 
cheap atlas and primer of geography, even as it 
is doomed at no distant date to disappear actually 
beneath the w^aste of waters. 

Yet there are plenty of people to whom the 
existence of Ro-jkall is still a fact of practical 
interest Ask the Shetland fisherman who some- 
times in the summer lies for weeks in his stout- 


built, well-found, but malodorous yawl, fishing 
in the neighbourhood of its rocky reefs and 
ledges. Ask the skipper of the outward-bound 
Baltic trader going north about, wliom in foggy 
weather the clamour of its sea-fowl has warned, 
only just in time, of his proximity to its granite 
mass. Ask the weather-beaten master of the. 
Dundee whaler who, caught in his return voyage 
by the equinoctial gules, has strained his eyes 
into the gloom and driving mist all night, fearful,* 
while he steams vainly again.st the hurricane, of 
suddenly spying the gleam of its breakers. Ask 
the dark wiry little Breton sailor, whose tiny 
schooner, running before wind and waves with 
bare poles on the way home from the deep-sea 
fisliing on the Iceland banks, has lurched lielp- 
lessly pa.st those thundering cliffs, only saved 
by the eddy of the wind recoiling from them. 
No one of these toilers of the deep forgets the 
existence of Tlockall, or counts it too insignificant 
for its whereabouts to be carefully noted. 

But should your curiosity be excited, as mine 
was long ago, to learn the features of tlie isle 
from those who have seen it, you will find it no 
easy task. They are scattered folk, and hard to 
come across ; and harder still is it, when you 
have chanced upon one of them, to draw forth 
from him anytliing like a description of its 
appearance. To indicate with a dab of a taiTy 
thumb its position on the chart seems description 
enough to a mariner. By dint of tedious cross- 
questioning I dill once gather from a Shetlander 
that it was ‘ a pecrie hit rock wi’ shoal water to 
west’urd;’ and from a more imaginative Swede, 
that it was ‘yust like a ship;’ but Anything 
more satisfying to the sentimental interest I 
always felt in this lone outlier of our shores 1 
could not for many a year obtain. Last sunimer, 
however, I induced a friend, whom I met*.at 
Obtm, and who begged me to come for 4 cruise in 
his yacht, to extend the voyage to Rockall. 

The morning of our third day out from Storno- 
way— where we laid in provisions— was haxy, and 
the sea as calm os glass. By the patent log and the 
course we hud run, my friend M reckoned 
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that we must be pretty close to our destination. While M Vas busy taking an observation 

Nothing, however, broke our limited ^rizou ; so, — the results of which, not tallying with the 
with directions to the mate to keep her on her chart, gave him several hours’ subsec^uent occupa* 
course and sing out if he sighted anything, we tion in finding out his errors — and endeavouring 
went below to breakfast ; nor did we allow our to ascertain the extent of the island’s surface by 
meal to be interrupted by the mate’s announce' rough measurements with a rope, I occupied 
ment through the skylight of, ‘A wiil on the port myself in identifying as far as I could the nume- 

bow.* When we came on deck, however, M rous varieties of sea-birds whose haunt we had 

turned his glasses on the ‘sail,’ which the male invaded, and wliich kept up an indescribable 

now pointed out abeam. ‘By Jove!* lie cried diu on evbry side. Kittiwakos predominated; 
presently, ‘that’s the ruiiimiest rig I’ve seen for and 1 soon perceived that the eastern face of the 
many a long day ; ' and, as T took the glasses rock was the special preserve of their noisy 
I from him, he added : ‘ Slio must be a brig that colony. Terns, luTrihg-gulis, and lesser black- 
has just bent on new royals or top-gall’iis’Is, or backs formed most of the i'e.st of the hovering 

pealiaps is busy bending them on now. Her crowd ; while puffins, razor-bills, guillemots, and 

lower sails arc black, and whatever she is putting occasionally a little auk, darted seaward from 
aloft is as wliite as snow. 1 suppose she is lying their clefts and crannies and pinniped into the 
becalmed.’ water. Presently I made out some tiny petrels, 

I was just turning away, satisfied with M ’s owners, no doubt, of some of the holes abounding 

explanation, and not much interested, when the in the two feet or more of guano on which I 
man at ‘the wheel, after ejecting his quid, and stood; and then a bird which 1 took to be a 
slowly drawing his sleeve across his mouth, shearwater, niid now an extra flutter among the 
hoarsely remarked: ‘Beg pardon, sir; that’s no terns, directed my gaze to the dark form of a 
vessel, that’s a rock.’ ^ skua high aloft; peihaps one of the Great 

In another glance we instantly recognised our Skuas wliose last breeding haunt in Foula I 
error.^ The mysterious brig was the island we know but would not for untold gold reveal At 
were in quest of! The yacht’s head was at once length the sight of a fulmar petrel, a specimen 
tlaid direct for it by the somewhat crestfallen of which I greatly desired, determined me to 
mate, and we busied ourselves with conjecture scud the sailors off to the yacht foi- my gun, 
as to the possibility of the island possessing so forgotten in the hurry of our departure for the 
lofty a peak as to be covered with perpcliial rock. 

snow. ^ Rapidly nearing it, however, we soon M , wlio had completed his observations, 

made it out to be not more than a hundred and was now pouring a libation of Scotch whisky 

feet high— as a matter of fact it is only seventy over a small cairn— which it Imd cost him and 
feet— and the snow hypotliesis had to give way the men much labour to construct out of the 

to the more obvious explanation that the white few loose bits of granite available— <leeided to 

was duo U> tlie droppings of the countless sea- accomimny them, declaring tlmt lie liad enough 
birds which make the rock their home. About of the heat and stench of the place, and would 
a quarter of a mile off, as we approached it like to have a hath and be comfortable. So I sat 
from the nortli-west, a cast or two of the lead down in the shadow of a I’ock by the water’s 
showed rapidly shoaling water ; so the yacht’s edge, after shoving them off, and, lighting a 
engines were stopped and lujr head swung round, pipe, fell to lazy speculation on the past history 
The gig was quickly manned, and in a few of this queer islet. Perliaps, I thought, when 
minutes we were in the coed shadow cast by tin*, volcano of jMuU was rearing its cone of scoriae 
the cliff. Finding this side precipitous, we rowed and lava ten thousand feet into the frosty air, 
slowly round by the east, half-deafened the wdiile and the glaciers of Norway were grinding Caith- 
by the screams of the myriads of startled sea- ness into shape, Rockall was a tall mountain 
fowl, till we came to the southern side, and bearing its ice-cap, and lording it over rugged 
there found a place where it w'as just possible, dales where the western- wandering reindeer 
thanks to tlio fortunately calm state of the seu, trooped amid the sparse junipers and birches 
to scramble from the boat on to the rocks, and stunted firs, and browsed on the abundant 
thence up u small rift to the summit, mosses. Perhaps— who knows ?— Tertiary man 
Here we found ourselves on a scanty plateau, dwelt in its caves, mid hunted the seal in its 
t € greater part of which was taken up by already sea-harassed fringe. And then, ages 
wo i^mitened hmniuock or peak which we had after the Continent retreated before the resistless 
thonght to be the topsails of a brig. No need ocean surge, it must have been an island, large 
botanist to make a pilgrimage hither! at first, but ever dwindling, slowly dwindling, 
Not a scrap of vegetation could we discern in any and watching its smaller brethren swallowed 
pm of tins strange remnant of a vanished land, up one by one till it was left alone, SiU’ely, 
tgit what a par^ise for the egg-collector in May ! in these later times, before it crumbled to a 
fV^ente and chips of egg-shells abounded, single peak, it had inhabitants, rude fislier 
of them easily distinguishable os belonging folk, like those of St Kilda. What was their 
^0 jsm ^Jinens. racel When did tlie last of them pensUl Ha« i 


^ 
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even no tradition of them survived into historic 
times 1 • 

Musing thus in the drowsy heat of noon, I 
presently fell into a doze, from which a splash 
of cold brine on my face awaked me. A gentle 
swell was beginning to sweep past my resting- 
place and to break against the rocks. Hastily 
rising, I became aware that a startling change 
had taken place. Sun, sky, horizon, yaclit, all 
were blotted out from my view by a dense white 
veil of fog. I looked at iny watch aiid found it 
was past one. But the boat had not returned ! 
No ; nor was it likely that the boat would even 
attemi)t to find the island till the fog lifted. 
Meanwhile, the current, which I now noticed 
setting strongly past rny feet, was drifting my 
friends away. Here was a pretty go ! I began 
to think I had had enough of Uo(‘.kall, though it 
was not for some time that the full danger of my 
position dawned upon me. These summer fogs 
often last for days together ; and Hliould stoiiny 
weather come on before the yacht had an oppor- 
tunity of finding me, my chance of getting off 
was small. I climhetl up to the little peak, ' 
hoping to catch sight of the Norah\<i topmasts 
above the bank of mist ; but it was in vain. Then 
I restlessly perambulated the whole of my little 
domain, barely fifty feet square, distiuhing, 
perhaps, fresh varieties of sea-birds, but not 
caring to notice them ; then I sat down upon the 
cairn and tried to smoke. 

Hour after hour passed, and my anxie.ty grew. 
Late in the afternoon rny hopes were raised by 
the sound of the Norah^s steam sinm, only to l)e 
dashed again as the melancholy hoots grew 
fainter and fainter and died away. Then night 
came on. I crept into the rift on the south side 
and .shiveretl there till daybreak. I dare not say 
I slept. Mysterious noises, probably made by 
seals, and uncanny chuck lings ainl sibilations, 
which I tried to put down to tlu; birds, kept iny 
nerves ajar*. Ilud I possessed more i magi nation 
I suppose ghosts of wrecked mariners, phantom 
vikings or buccaneers, or corpses from galleons 
of the Armada or Dutch Ka-st Indiamen, would 
have crawled and flitted about the rocks and 
harrowed my susceptible soul. But the jihysical 
pain of hunger, cramp, and cold was enough for 
me. 

The gra^ dawn at length came, and to my joy, 
brought with it a breeze which quickly dispelle<l 
the fog. How eagerly T stood up on the cairn 
and waved my cap arid sliouted as I saw the 
Norah emerge from the fog-bank and point her 
head towards me ! How quickly all the oppres- 
sive sense of utter loneliness and abandonment 
melted away, and left me laughing at the fears 
which seemed so real a few minutes ago ! Witli 
what confidence in the presence of my fellow- 
beings I threw myself into the water and swam 
out, cold and stiff as I was, when the boat on 

arriving, with M in it, more anxious and 

fagged than myself, could not, for the increased 
swell, venture alongside ! And what a breakfast 
I ate ! 

No ; I did not return to shoot that fulmar 
petrel. Stormy weather came on ; and with a 
last look at the lonely rock that might easily 
have been my grave, already, as we looked, 
beginning to be enveloped in the spray of the 


rising waves, we were glad to run before the 
gale to the shelter of Lough Swilly, But it will 
be long before I forget my visit to the most 
westerly and most solitary of British Isles. 
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Hv WALTER REaA.NT, 

CHAPTER VIII.- IN HONOUR OE THE EVEN! 

May one dwell upon so simple a thing as a small 
family dinner-party ? It is generally iiiidramatic 
and uneventful : it is not generally marked even 
by a new dish or a bottle of rare wine. Yet there 
lingers in the mind of every man the recollection 
of pleasant dinners. I .should like to write a 
Book of Dinners, not a book for the fjourmUt^ but 
a book of memories. It might be a most delight- 
ful volume. There would be in it the schoolboys’ 
dinner. I remember a certain dinner at eighteen- 
pence u head, at Richmond, before we had the 
row in the boat, wlien we quarrcdled and broke 
the oars over each other’s heads, and very nearly 
capsized : a certain undergraduates’ dinner, in 
which four men- three of whom are now ghosts 
— joined : the Ramblers’ dinner, of lamb chops 
and bottled ale and mirth and merriment : the 
two-by-two dinner in the private room, a dainty 
dinner of sweet lamb, sweet bread, sweet peas, 
sweet looks, sw'ect Moselle, and sweet words. Is 
it really true tl.at one never— never— gets young 
again ? Some people do, I am sure, but they ar^ 
under promisi! to say nothing about it. 1 shall — 
and then that dinner may peiliaps— one cannot 
.say— one nevt?r knows— omi 1 suppose— if one 
was young ngaiir that they would be found 
just as pretty us they ever W'cro. There is the 
official dinner, stalely and cold : the city dinner, 
w'liich generally comes to a man when his diges- 
tion is no longer wdiut it was : the family dinner, 
ill which the intellect plays so small a part, be- 
cause no one w'ustes his line things on his brothers 
and sister.-' : the dinner at which one Ifas to make 
a speech. Indeed, this Book of Dinners promises 
to lie a most charming volume. I should attempt 
it, however, with trembling, because, to do it 
really well, one should be, first of all, a scholar, 
if only to appreciate things said and spoken, and 
in order to connect the illustrious past with food 
and drink. Next, he ought to be still young : he 
certainly must have a [>roper feeling for W'ine, 
and must certainly understand when and why 
one should be grateful to good Master Cook : he 
should be a past or present master in the Art of 
Love and a squire of Dames : he should be good 
at conversjitiun : he must, in the old language, 
be a worshipper of Bacchus, Venus, PncEbus 
Apollo, the Muses nine and the Graces three. 
He must be no poor weakling, unable to enjoy 
the good creatures of flesh, fowl, ^fish, and 
wine : no boor : and no log insensible *to loveli- 
ness. 

Dinner, which should be a science, has long 
been treated as one of the Fine Arts. ^ Now 
every Fine Art, as we all know, has its fashion* 
and its caprices. Those who are old enough to 
remember the dinners of twenty, thirty, or forty 
years ago can remember many of their fashion* . 

* Copyright 1892 ia the Unitod {States of Amorio* hgr 
Harper « Brothers. 
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<md caprices. In the Thirties, for instance, cveiy- 
I thing was carved upon the table. It required a 
strong man to give a dinner-party. Fortunately, 
a dinner then consisted of few dishes. Tliey drank 
sherry with dinner and port afterwards. The 
champagne, if there was any, was sweet. The 
guests were bidden for half-past six ; they sat 
down to dinner before seven. At eight the ladies 
went up-stairs : at half-past ten the men Joined 
them. Their faces were flushed, their shoulders 
were inclined to lurch, and their speech was the 
least bit thick. Wonderful to relate, bruiidy-and- 
water used to be served to these topers in the 
drawing-room itself. 

Mr Bering had altered little in his dinner 
customs. They mostly belonged to the Sixties, 
with a survival of some belonging to the Thirties. 
Thyigs were carved upon the sideboard : this 
was in deference to modern cinstom : clminpagne 
formed an integral i)art of tlie meal : but the 
dinner itself was solid : the cloth after dinner 
was remove! I, leaving the dark polished mahogany 
after the old fasliion ; the furniture of the room 
was also in the old style : the chairs were heavy 
and solid : the walla were hung with a dai‘k 
crimson paper of velvety texture : the curtains 
and the carpets were red ; tlicrc were pictures of 
game and fruit : the sideboard was as solid us the 
table. 

Checkley the clerk, who was invited as a faith- 
ful servant of the house, to the celebration of the 
new partnership, was the first to arrive. Bressed 
Tn a hired suit, he looked like nn undertaker’s 
assistant ; the gloom upon his face heightened the 
resemblance. Why the partnership cau.sed this 
appearance of gloom, I know not. Certainly, he 
could never expect to be made a jjartiier himself. 
It was perhaps a species of Jealousy whicli filled 
his soul. He would no longer know so much of 
the business. 

George came with the Mother-in-law Elect and 
the Forgiveness, Peace, Amne.sty, and 

Charity salF all together upon the brow of the 
elder lady. She was magnificent in a dark 
crimson velvet, and she had a good deal of gold 
about her arms and neck. Je\\i8h ladies are .said 
to show, by the magnificence of their attire, the 
prosperity of the business. Why notV Tt is a 
form of enjoying success. 'I'here are many forms : 
one man buys books : let him buy books : another 
collects pictures. Why not ? One woman wears 
crimson velvet AVhy not? In this way she 
enjoys her wealth and proclaims it. Again, why 
not? It seems to the philosopher a fond and 
vain thing to dock the person at all times, ami 
especially fond when the person is middle-aged 
and no longer beautiful. We are not all philoso- 
phers. Tlicre are many middle-aged men who 
are extremely happy to put bn their imiforin 
and their medals and their glittering helmets. 
Mrs Arundel wore her velvet as if she enjoyed 
the colour of it, the richness of it, the light and 
abade that lay in its folds and the soft feel of 
it She wore it, too, as an outward sign that 
this was a great occasion. Her daughter, Lady 
Bering, came also arrayed in a queenly dross 
of amber silk with an aigrette or feathers in 
her hair. To be sure, she was going on some- 
where after the dinner. Elsie, for her part, 
ca^e in a creamy white almost like a bride ; 
hw she looked much happier* than most brides. 


Hilda’s husband. Sir Samuel, who was some six 
or seven years younger than his^ brother, was in 
appearance a typical man of wealth. The rich 
man can no longer, as in the days of good pld Sir 
Thomas Gresham, illustrate his riches by costly 
furs, embroidered doublets, and heavy chains. 
He has to wear broadcloth and black. Yet there 
is an air, a carriage, which lielongs to the rich 
man. In appearance, Sir Samuel was tall, like 
his brother, but not thin like him : he was corpu- 
lent : his face was red : he was bald, and he wore 
large whislvf rs, dyed black. The late dissensions 
were comj)letely forgotten. Hilda embraced her 
sister fondly. ‘My dear,’ she whispered, ‘we 
have heard all. Everything — everything is 
changed by these fortunate events. They do 
you the greatest credit. — George’ — she took his 
hand and held it tenderly — ‘I cannot tell you 
how happy this news has made us all. You will 
be rich in the course of years. Sir Samuel was 
only saying, as \ve came along ’ 

‘1 was saying, young gentleman,’ the Knight 
interrupted, ‘ tliat the most beautiful thing about 
money is the way it develops character. We do 
not ask for many virtues — only honesty and 
diligence— from tlie poor. Wlien a man acquires 
wealth we look for his better qualities.’ 

‘Yes, indeed,’ Hilda murmured. ‘His better 
<]ualities begin to show. — Elsie, dear, that is a 
very pretty IVock. I don’t think 1 have seen it 
before. Ilow do you like my dress?’ 

George accepted this .sudden turn in opinion 
with smiles, lie luuglied at it afterwards. For 
the moment it made liim fetd almost as if he 
was being rewaivletl for some virtuous action. 

Hinner was announced at seven— such were 
the old-fashioned manners of this old gentle- 
man. He led in Mrs Arundel, and placeil Elsie 
on his left. At first, the dinner promised to 
be a silent feast. The two lovers were not dis- 
posed to talk much — they had not yet recovered 
from the overwhelming and astonishing events 
of the day. Sir Samuel never talked at the 
beginning of dinner— besides, there was turtle 
soup and jml mullet and whitebait— it is sinful 
to divert your attention from these good crea- 
ture.s. His wile never talked at dinner or at 
any other time more than she could help. Your 
statuesque beauty seldom does. Talking much 
involves smiling and even laughing, which dis- 
torts the face. A woman must encourage men 
to talk : this she can do without saying much 
herself. 

Presently Mr Dering roused himself and began 
to talk, with a visible ellbrtj first to Mrs Arundel 
of things casual : then to Elsie : and then to his 
brother, but always with an effort, as if he was 
thinking of other tilings. And a constraint fell 
upon the party. 

AVhen the cloth was removed and the wine 
and fruit wei’e placed upon the dark and lustrous 
board, he filled a glass and made a kind little 
speech. 

‘ My Partner,’ he said, ‘ I drink to you. May 
your connection with the House be prosperous ! 
It is a very great good fortune for me to have 
found such a partner. — Elsie, I join you with 
my Partner. I wish you both every happi- 
ness.’ 

He drained the bumper and sent round the 
decanters. 
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Then he began to talk, and his discourae was 
most strange. .‘Had it been/ said his brother 
afterwards, ‘the idle fancies of some crack- 
brained writing fellow, I could have understood 
it ; but from him — from a steady old solicitor — 
a man who has never countenanced any kind of 
nonsense - to be sure he said it was only an illu- 
sion. I hope it isn’t a softening. ^NHio ever 
heard of such a man as that having dreams and 
illusions?’ 

Certainly no one had ever before heard Mr 
Dering talk in this new manner. As a rule, he 
was silent and giuve even at tlie head of his own 
table. He spolce little and then gravely. To- 


table. He spoke little am I tlieii gravely, lo- 
night his talk as well as his face was changed. 
Who would have tlionght that Mr Dering should 
confess to illusions, and should relate dreams, 
and should be visited by such dreams ? Uemem- 
ber that the sjieakcr was seventy five years of 
age, and that he had never before been known 
so much as to speak of benevolence. Then you 
will understand something of the bewilderment 
which fell upon the whole company. 

He begun by raising his liead and smiling 
with a strange and new benignity — but Elsie 
thought of her portrait. *We are all one family 
here/ he said ; ‘and I may talk. I want to tell 
you of a very roiuarkablo thing that has recently 
nappened to me. It has been growing, 1 now 
perceive, for some years. But it now holds me 
strongly, and it is one reason why 1 am anxious 
to have the affairs of the House in the hands 
of a younger man. For it may be a sign of the 
end. At seventy-five auytliing iincommon may 
be a sign.’ 

‘You look well, Mr Dering, and as strong as 
most men of sixty,’ said Mrs Arundel. 

‘Perhaps. I feel well and strong. The fact 
is that I am troubled— or pleased—or possessed 
— by an Illusion.’ 

* ion with an Illusion V said his brother. 

‘I my.self. An Illusion posses.ses me. It 
wliispers me from time to time that my life i.^ 
wholly spent in promoting tlie liappiuess of other 
people.’ 

‘Well,’ said his brother, ‘since you are a first- 
class solicitor, and manage the affairs of many 
people very much to their advantage, you cer- 
tainly do promote their happiness.’ 

‘Yes, ye.s -I .suppose so. My Illusion further 
is that it is done outside my business — without 
any bill afterwards ’ - Checkley looked up with 
eyes wide open — ‘I am made to believe that 1 
am working and living for the good of otlier.s. 
A curious Illusion, is it not V 

The City man shook his head. ‘ That any man 
can possibly live for the good of others is, I take 
it, always and under all circumstances an Illu- 
sion. In the present state of society— and a very 
admirable state it is’-- he rolled his bald head 
as he spoke and his voice had a rich roll in it- 
*a man’s first duty — his second duty —his third 
duty — his hundredth duty — is to himself. In 
the City it is his business to amass wealth— -to 
roll it up— roll it up’ — he expre.sscd the words 
with feeling— ‘to invest it profitably— to watch 
it, and to nurse it as it fructifies— fructifies.. 
Afterwards, when he is rich enough, if ever a 
man can be ric'i enough, he may exercise us much 
charity as he pleases— as he pleases. Cliarity 
seems to please some people as a glass of fine 


wine ’ — he illustrated the compaiisoii — * pleases 
the palate— pleases the palate.’ 

The lawyer listened politely and inclined his 
head. 

‘ There is at least some method in my Illusion,’ 
he went on. ‘ You mentioned it. The solicitor 
is always occupied with the conduct of other 
people’.s affairs. That must be admitted. He is 
ahviws engaged in considering how best to guide 
his fellow-man through the labyrinthine world. 
He receives his fellow-man at his entrance into 
the world, us a ward : he receives him grown up, 
as a client ; he advises him all his life at every 
step and in every emergemy. If the client goes 
into partnership, or marries, or buys a house, or 
builds one, or gets into trouble, the solicitor 
assists and advises liim. AAdieii the client grows 
old, the solicitor makes his will. When ‘the 
client die«, the solicitor becomes his executor 
and his trustee, and administers his estate for 
him. It is thus a life, os I -said, entirely spent 
for other people. I know not of any other, 
unless it be of medicine, that .so much can be 
said. And think what terrors, what anxieties, 
what disappointments, the solicitor witnesses and 
alleviates ! Think of the family scandals he 
hushes up and keeps secret ! Uood Heavens 1 
if a solicitor in large practice were to tell what 
he knows, think of the terrible disclosures ! He 
knows everything. He knows more tlian a 
Roman Catliolic priest, because his penitents not 
only reveal their own sins but also tnosc of thein 
wives and sons and friends and partners. And 
anxiety, I may tell you, makes a man better 
at confessing than penitence. Sometimes wo 
bi’iiig actions at law and issue writs and so forth. 
Well now : this part of our business, which is 
disagreeable to ivs, is actually the most beneficent 
of any. Because, by means of the ca.'^es brought 
before the High CV)urt of Justice, we remind the 
world that it must be law abiding as well as law 
worthy. The Law, in order to win rjjspect, must 
first win fear. Force comes before order. The 
memory of force must be kept up. The presence 
of force must be felt. For instance, I have a 
libel ca.se just begun. It is rather a bad libel. 
My libeller will suffer : he will bleed .* but he 
will bleed for the public good, because tbousiinds 
who are only anxious to libel and slander, to 
calumniate and defame their neighbours, will be 
deterred. Oli ! it will be a most beneficent cose 
- far-rcuching — striking terror into the hearts 
of ill-doers. — Well — this, my friends, is my Illu- 
sion. It is, I suppose, one of the many Illusions 
with which we cheat old age and rob it of its 
terrors. To anybody else I am a hard-fisted 
lawyer, exacting his pound of flesh from the 
unfortunate debtor, and making myself rich at 
the expense of the creditor.’ 

‘Nonsense about how a man gels rich/ said 
the man of business. ‘ He can only get rich if 
he is capable. Quite right. Let the weak go 
under. Let the careless and the lazy starve.’ 

‘At the same time,’ said Elsie softly, is 
not all illusion. There are others besides the 
careless and the lazy ’ 

‘Sometimes,’ the old lawyer went on, ‘this 
Illusion of mine — oh ! T know it is only Illusion 
—takes the form of a dream— so vivid that it 
comes back to me afterwards as a reality. In 
this dream, which is always the same^ 1 seem 
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to have been engaged in some great scheme of 
practical benevolence.’ 

‘Practical What? You engaged in Prac- 

tical Benevolence?’ the Citv man asked in pro- 
found astonishment. The illusion was astonish- 
ing enough ; but to have his bi other talk of 
practical & 2 nevolence was amazing indeed. 

‘Practical benevolence,’ repeated Mr Deriiig. 
His voice dropped. His eyes looked out into 
•pace : he seemed us one who narrates a story. 
‘It is a curiously persistent dream. It comes 
at irregiilai’ intervals ; it pleases me while it 
liwts.— Oh ! in the evening after dinner, while 
one takes a nap in the easy-cliair, perhaps — it 
is, as I said, quite vivid. The action oi this 
dream always takes ])luco in the same room — a 
large ' room, plainly furnished, and looking out 
upon an open space — I should know it if I saw 
it— and it nils me with pleasure — in my dream — 
just to feel that 1 am — there is no other word 
for it— diffusing happiness. How I manage this 
diffusion, I can never remember ; but there it 
is — good solid happiness, such as, in waking 
moments, one feels to be impossible.’ 

‘Diffusing liappiness— you !' said his brother. 

* A* very beautiful dream,’ said Elsie. But no 
one dare(i to look in each otliePs face. 

‘This strange dream of mine,’ continued Mr 
Dering, ‘ does not form part of that little Illusion, 
tbougri it seems connected with it. And as 1 
aaid, mostly it comes in the evening. The other 
^day, however, i had it in the afternoon —went 
to sleep in iiiy office, 1 suppose.— Did you find 
me asleep, Clieckley ? It was on Eriday.’ 

* No. On Friday afternoon yon went out.’ 

‘Ah ! When 1 came hack, then — 1 hud for- 
gotten that I went out. Did 1 go out ? Strange ! 
Never mind. This continuous dream opens up 
a world of new ideas and things which are, 1 
perceive, when I am awake, quite unreal and 
illusory. Yet they please. 1 see myself, as 1 
•aid, diffusing happiness with open hands. The 
world whibh is thus made happier consists en- 
tirely of poor people. I move among them un- 
seen ; I listen to tlieiii : 1 sec v/hat they do, and 
I hear what they say. Mind— all this is as real 
and true to me as if it actually happened. And 
it fills me witli admiration of the blessed state 
of poverty. In my dream I pity the rich, witli 
all my heart. To got rich, I think — in this 
dream-— they must have practised so many decep- 
tions ’ 

‘Brother ! brother !’ Sir Samuel held up both 
hands. 

‘ In my xlream — only in my dream. Those who 
inherit liches are burdened with the weight of 
their wealth, which will not suffer them to enter 
into the arena ; will not allow them to develop 
and to exercise their talents, and afflicts them 
With the^ mental and bodily disieases that belong 
to indolence. The poor, oii the other hand, who 
Bve from day to day, sometimes out of work 
lor weeks together, practise easily the simple 
vdrtueB of brotherly love, charity, and mutual 
tlftlpxttlness. They have learned to combine for 
good of all rather than to fight, one against 
Amother, for selfish ^ain. It is the only world 
iwll'ero all are borrowing and lending, giving and 

‘ jBrot^r^ this dream of yours is like a socialist 

I 


‘ It may be. t Yet you see how strongly it 
takes hold of me, that while I spe the absurdita’ 
of the whole thing, it is not unpleasiug to recall 
the recollection of it. Well — I do not know 
what set me talking about this dream,’ 

The smiles left his face : he became grave 
again : he ceased to talk : for the rest of the 
evening he was once more tlie old solicited’, 
weighe<I down with ihe affairs of otlier people. 

‘Checkley it was on the doorstep, and Sir 
Samuel wufeed while his wife said a few fond 
things to her sister- ‘ what the devil came over 
my brother to-night 

‘1 don’t know indeed, Sir Samuel. 1 never 
heard him talk like that before. Doin’ good to 
’em ! Servin’ a writ upon ’em is more our line, 
1 think he must he up.set somewhere in his 
inside, and it’s gone to his head.’ 

‘Practical benevolence? Living for other 
people ? Have you lieard him complain of any- 
thing V 

‘No, Sir Samuel. He never coinplMins. Eats 
hearty, walks upriglit and strong, \\ orks like he 
always lias worked.— Doin’ good! And the 
blessedness of being pore I Seems most won- 
derful. Blessedness of being pore ! Well, Sir 
Samuel, 1 ’ve enjoyed that blessedness myself, 
and I know what it’s like. Any or’iiary preachin’ 
chap might talk that nonsense ; but for your 
emineut brother, Sir Samuel, such a lawyer as 
him — to he talking such stuff if I may humbly 
so speak of my learned master’s words— it is— Sir 
Samuel— it really is !’ 

‘He said it was a dream, renieinher. — But I 
agree with you, (ffieckley. It is amazing.’ 

‘Humph! The blessedness of being pore! 
And over such a glass of Port, too ! 1 thought 
I should hu’ rolled off my chair— 1 did, indeed. 
— Here ’s your good lady, Sir Samuel.’ 

‘Elsie,’ said Mrs Arundel in tlie carriage, ‘I 
think it was high time that Mr During should 
take a partner. He to dream of pi-uctical heuevo- 
lenceV He to be diffusing Inq^piness with open 
hands? 01' ! most lamentable — I call it. How- 
ever, the deeds are signed, and we are all right. 
Ill case of anything happening, it i.s a comiort 
to think tliut George’^ position would be only 
improved.’ 


MAGIC FlNGEllS. 

UNL' WHO IB UlINO. 

It i.s said there are ‘ none so blind as those who 
won’t see and if such obtuse folks are contrasted 
with those who can’t see, the truth of the dictum 
heeome.s especially apparent. If we have the 
opportunity of observing them, we must occa- 
sionally he struck by the fact that the intelligent 
blind often know' quite as much as, if not more 
of what is going on around them than many 
of those who are in full possession of all their 
senses. Their quickness of apprehension, their 
keenness of heariug, the sensitiveness of their 
touch, and the rapidity of their mental if not 
their bodily activity, are quite startling. 

Albeit the eye is the most direct channel of 
knowledge to the brain, it is curious to observe 
not only how Nature compensates for the loss of 


that organ, but how alert the other senees become, j 
This seems to be generally assumed and admitted, < 
yet only very recently has the world acted towards | 
the blind in accordance w'ith this assiimption. I 
Forty or fifty years ago they were regarded in | 
Great Britain as an entirely helpless, unhappy 
class of beings, whom it was vain to try to 
educate up to the ordinary stantlard ; and who 
could not be taught any methods of adequately 
earning their own living. It appeared to be 
thought that the loss of eyesight implied the lo.ss 
of capacity to learn. Apart from the difficulties 
incident to the affliction, they weite treated as 
incapable of understanding ordinary facts ; all 
their faculties were supposed to be equally dead- 
ened, or at auyrate they were treatucl as if such 
was the case. Infinite pity was bestowed upon 
them of course, and the more so from the assumed 
hopelessness of tlieir condition. 

Amongst the indigent blind especially the state 
of things was lamentable to a degree quite in- 
crv'lible, and it should be more widely known 
than it is that the first stejj.s in the wa}" of 
reformation were taken by the late Lord Shaftes- 
bury. He showed the direction in which the 
very poor and ignorant required help ; and the 
good work which he began has been abiy eurrieil 
on and developed, until ev'en in their case it has 
been found possible to endow their fingers with 
a certain amount of magic. The commencement 
of the movement started by tliis eminently noble 
maU and his band of equally philanthropic 
workers is worth briefiy recording. His own 
words describe what it was that stirred him to 
the efibrt. At one of the annual meetings of the 
j ‘Indigent Blind Visiting Society,’ whicn has its 
I offices at 27 lied Lion Square, W.C., he said : 

! ‘When we first began our movement, the poor 
blind were altogether uncared for. They were 
known to exist j but there were very few people 
wiio knew where they were to be found. They 
were hiding away in cellars and all sorts of 
places. At that time, a gentleman culled on 
me and proposed that an institution should bo 
founded for the piU’po.se of visiting these poor 
people J and they were discovered in dark, damp 
slums, and were looked upon more as reptiles than 
human beings. It was supposed that because 
they did not see the light, tliey never M'ere in 
need of warmth or fresh air ; they were never 
visited or comforted ; they never went out of 
doors buciiiise there was uo one to take them ; 
and a more wj’etc.hed condition than they were 
in could not be conceived.’ 

In a recently published account of an interview 
with the then secretary of this institution, the late 
Mr W. C. Lester (himself blind), he gives many 
interesting details of its work. ‘ Its object is four- 
fold,’ he says — ‘ namely, to provide the blind with 
readers at their own homes ; with the means to 
obtain guides to conduct them hither and thither ; 
with schools where they are taught the rudi- 
ments of education-reading, writing, arithmetic, 
and such small handicrafts os they seem capable 
of executing, such os knitting, netting, &c. ; and 
finally, with temporal relief at the discretion of 
the Committee. 

The result of all these efforts in their behalf 
has been to transform the condition of this lowest 
class of sufferers into one of comparative comfort, 
ttsefttlness, and cheerful well-being. 


On a higher social and intellectual level, how- 
ever, it is that a much vaster change has happily 
taken place, and is at last advancing with rapid 
stiides, thanks, no doubt, to the wider enlighten- 
ment of our times on most subjects, but mainly 
owing to the example set us on the Continent, 
and particularly in the United States. France, 
Germany, Norway, Sweden, and America long 
ago discovered wlnit, as we have said, has been 
but slowly admitted here, and never acted on — 
namely, that when knowledge at one entrance is 
quite shut out, tlie remaining powers of acquiring 
it are atiiniilated to an unusual degree ; and that, 
consequently, these need only be properly en- 
couraged and trained to enable the siifi'erer to be 
placed comparatively on the same footing os the 
rest of mankind. We know, of couree, that 
individual efforts in this direction, like that above 
quoted, have not been wanting, and that from 
time immemorial asyluius liave existed where the 
afflicted are taken good care of. But within the 
last twenty years only has any real attempt been 
made n}»on a broad comprehensive, wise, or scien- 
tific system to train and educate the blind physic- 
ally and mentally. Following the example, how- 
ever, set by the European nations and by our 
brethren across the Atlantic, the ‘Royal Normal 
College and Academy of Music for the Blind ’at 
Norwood, hard by the Crystal Palace, has com- 
menced the labour in earnest in England, with 
results no less satisfactory than extraordinary. 
A visit to this interesting and admirable institu- 
tion will show what a sound system of cultivation 
I will do to make iq> for the loss of sight. It witl 
I ])rove beyond dispute that the pupils may be 
I trained to fight the battle of life with a reasonable 
chance of passing through it victoriously, and 
not nuich in rear of their more fortunate tellow- 
creaturc.s. 

A feeling of the utmost astonishment in the 
first place will certainly be aroused by any one 
I who chances to arrive at the College during play- 
time. It is scarcely possible to believe that those 
young people scam poring about, sliouting and 
rejoicing in all the exuberance of youthful spirits, 
are bereft of sight. Tl»eir activity and freedom 
of demeanour are amazing j and when, by closer 
acquaintance with the establishment, we learn 
how this is acquired, our surprise is only partially 
modified. The grounds attached to the College 
embrace some six acres, and afford aujple oppor- 
tunities for exercise. Free gymnastics, military 
drill, running, &c., and skating, develop the 
physical strength of the pupils, 

A large covered gymnasium for bovs, another 
for girls, and a swimming bath, have been added 
from time to time ; so that for physical training 
there is probably no public sciiool of its size 
for the ‘ seeing ’ that is better equipped, or where 
the average stiength and agility of the pupils 
are greater. This physical training was from the 
first considered of paramount impcfrtunce, and 
every year has connrmed such a view, Blind 
children are often enfeebled from tlie same cause 
which produced their blindness j added to which, 
from their difficulty in moving about freely, they 
are not inclined to take the active exercise which 
is so characteristic of the seeing at the same time 
of life ; they therefore become timid, weak, and 
awkward ; and these tendencies must be arti- 
ficially counteracted. 
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Striking inatances of how comparatively little 
the infirmity need interfere with the activity and 
the capacities of manhood might be cited ; but 
as one is as good as a score, we have only to turn 
to the case of the late Henry Fawcett, Post- 
master-general, as the freshest in our mind. 
True, he was not blind from childhood, which 
of course makes a great difference ; but the deter- 
mination he displayed not to allow his nu.*^- 
fortune to interrupt his career, and the success 
which attended it, sufficiently proves what is 
possible. His love of the open air, manly exer- 
cise, and sport, had made him familiar with 
Nature ; and he used to boast that, with an iutelli- 
cent companion bv his side, he could enjoy as 
lully as ever the beauties of the outer w'oiid in 
bis walks, drives, and rides, for he rode as boldly 
almost' after he had lost his sight as he did 
before. He also continued to the last to exercise 
with the keenest enjoyment his favourite sport of 
fishing, whilst intellectually lie pursued his studies 
and executed his multifarious business transne- j 
tions with a degree of energy and completimcss 
not to be exceeded by the most competent. 

Say that his case is scarcely representative of ! 
the ordinary run of blind people, we can still 
find in it the spirit which sliould animate us as 
to possibilities. As a rule, blindness entails a 
certoin amount of poverty ; and where a child 
is born blind of indigent parents, its case indeed 
looks hopeleas. But it is just in this direction 
that the public hiis re(mire<l, (uul is now re- 
ceiving enlightenment. That child in all proha- 
Ifility if subjected to the Normal College system 
♦ of education, ^^c., may be eventually placed, as 
has been saitl, in a position to take Iiis stand 
in the world on a nearly equal footing with his 
sceinjT brother. He can be taught to read, write, 
and cipher with all that these lead up to, if not 
as rea<lily at least nearly as comjiletely as any 
other average boy or girl ; and if he is never 
wholly able to compete with the seeing in bread- 
winning, he can preserve a large amount of 
independenew ; whilst, if he possess a common 
capacity for music, that gift can be developed to 
aciegree which will ensure him a career in certain 
branches of the art whei'ehy he can, in every 
sense of the expression, earn his own living. 

If we are 8urpri8e<l at the spectacle of blind 
children at play, assuredly wc shall not be less 
BO when we come to observe them at work. 
Then, indeed, we might believe that their fingers 
are endowed with magic. It is not our inten- 
tion here to describe in detail the modern forms, 
apparatus, machinery, and systems of teaediing. 
They will, however, well repay investigation ; 
and as a compendium on tlie subject in all its 
bewings we would, short of a visit to Norwood, 
point to The Ediimtion of the Blind— -what it has 
, Msn, ij, and ouijht to 6<;, by T. R. Arraitage, M.l). 

; In pacing, it may be added that to Hr Arniitage 
is mainly due the improvement in the educational 
now universally adopted in England. A 
.naing physician, of high attainments and infinite 
promise, ne was overtaken by atrophy of the optic 
'nerve >fhen still a young mou ; and knowing 
be would be thus obliged to abandon his 
itianeer in medicine, and having some independent 
maaiM, be at once manfully faced bis difficulty. 
Tb^cefortb, he determined to devote himself to 
'ibe cause of bis fellow-suffereiu He immedi- 


ately set about mastering the state of their afTairs 
in England ; and contrasting it with what he 
found it to in other countries, the sought with 
the utmost diligence, perseverance, and untiring 
zeal to bring up our teaching and training to the 
same level of excellence. The success which has 
crowned his efforts is proverbial amongst the 
blind. He is emphatically their friend ; and is 
regarded, and will coiitiiuie to be regarded, as 
one of the truest pioneers and reformers in all 
appertaining to the welfare of the class for whom 
he labours. 

Everybod^^ knows that there are embossed 
books, &c., U)Y reading ; but few outside those 
concerned are aware what a vast change has taken 
place in the system of embossed literature. That 
bulky volume c»f one of the Gospels which we 
have seen on the knees of some blind mendicant 
at a quiet street corner, and from whiidi he is 
pretending to read with his lingers, in a dull 
monotonous voi(?e, and with the air of a lesson 
known by heart, can be replaced by a Ix^ok a 
(luarter the size — more complete and far more 
quickly to be deciphered by the sensitive finger- 
tips. The ‘Braille’ dottcil alphabet has taken 
the place of all others, at least for educational 
purposes, ami is one of the most ingemious of 
arbitrary alphabetical inventions, readily to be 
learned by the young, and possessing the immense 
advantage of being as readily written and after- 
w'arda read by the blind writer. By its means, 
too, music can he taught through the touch* os 
completely as through the eye ; and in listening 
to a concert given by the scholars of the Normal 
College, we might find a dilliciilty iu believing 
that such perfect execution and such admir- 
able compositions as are sometimes heard could 
emanate from a class living entirely in the land 
of darkness. Magic is the only word for it ; the 
fingers become eyes ; and there seems to be an 
optic disc in each of their tips capable of convey- 
ing intelligence to the brain as quickly, and in 
all respects as efliciently, ns the veritable ‘window 
of the soul ’ itsidf. 

Whether the independence gained by such 
training as that afforded by the Normal College 
is greater in those who are blind from childliood 
or in those who meet wdtli the affliction iu mid- 
career, is a aiiestion. Cases like that of Henry 
FawcA'tt— amt there ore not a few similar — would 
indicate that a brave man can face the inevitable 
without the training— or very little of it — by 
which those who have never seen the light are 
enabled to make their way through the w^orld. 
It is said that the first thing a person has to do 
who becomes blind in maturity is ‘to learn to be 
blind whilst those who are so from childhood 
have, so to speak, always been in training. There 
is no novelty for them in the situation, and they 
should therefore, one would think, be morally if 
not physically better off in all respects. The 
affliction in their case is shorn of hair its terrors 
— indeed, it cannot be called an affliction— the 
absence of light to those who have never seen it 
means nothing. Hence it might be argued that 
they should be fuller of resource ; the more cap- 
able, the more independent ; the more up to con- 
trivances and dodges— in a word, the better able 
to contend with and outwit their infirmity. On 
the other hand, Henry Fawcett’s career would 
go to prove the contrary, or that it mode little 
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difference whether a man began life by learning 
to be blind or only took up the business midway. 
We must not forget, however, that bis was an 
exceptional nature. His great intellectual powers 
carried him successfully through all he attempted ; 
and it would have been strange if he had not 
speedily mastered the difficulties of the new trade 
so lamentably thrust upon him. Doubtless, he 
found a very short apprenticeship sufficient to 
make him an expert, although ns a matter of 
fact he served his full time, and a great deal 
more, counting by the years of his blindness. 
The question, however, is a very lar{;e one, and 
we suspect it must greatly depend on the in- 
dividual himself ; for, with the bliml as with 
the seeing, there are the dull and stupid as there 
are the bright and intelligent ; and contrasting 
a' blind specimen of the latter with a seeing 
specimen of the former, we shall justify the 
assertion with which we started— namely, that 
‘ there are none so blind as those who won’t see.’ 
They have eyes for nothing ; whereas the really 
bliml are, so to speak, bristlmg w’ith eyes. Every 
sense is alive witli an intelligence often of more 
value than mere physic-ul sight, and iiema! it may 
truly be said tliat theirs are Magic Fingers. I 
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Thk Belton buggy bad come Iweiity-tive miles 
at expn‘8s speed ; the horses were steaming ; and 
it was three miles farther to the township. 
Nevertheless, young Hooper was llieking bis 
whip to push on, when Lees ran back, brcatlih*ss, 
and got to tile horses’ heads. ‘ Hold on !’ 

‘()an% Mr Lees.’ 

‘You can— you must. I’ll semd a man on 
horseback to the township in lialf the tinu! it’ll 
take you to drive, lie’ll be back with tin* 
police long under the- hour. Meaiiwliile, you 
will have had something to eat with us, and I 
shall have run nj) a friisli pair for your buggy. 
These are dead-beat. It will save you time in 
the end.’ 

Hooper and Micliie pul their heads togetln*!-, 
but only for an iiisUiiit. Tlie good sense of the 
siiuattei-’s pro])osa] was as obvious as its good 
nature ; besides, it was the Bilbil dium*r Ijour, 
and the young men wei*e hungiy. As they 
alighted from the buggy, Lees oi’dered the. Beltoii 
horses to he watered and turned loose, and Bu.sh- 
man and Bluehenrd, his own favouriU* jwiir, to 
be run up from the horse-paddock. Then, Mi- 
Lees having promptly desjiatched a messenger, 
they all ad jonmed to the dining-room, Avliere they 
found Mrs Lees aw^aiting them. She was sliglitly 
pale, and scared by the sensational news, Inft 
eager to liear everything; and she. was soon in 
possession not only of the. facts of the present 
case, but of many other facts in connection 
with the notorious Thunderbolt, to sjiy notliing 
of hearsay. 

Thunderbolt, then, w'as rumoured to he a man 
of far greater refinement than most practitioners 
in his line— Burke, Morgan, or Ben Hall, for 
instance ; he had also in some (jiiarh^rs a reputa- 
tion for an allcg(^d gallantry of bearing towards 
all women who came in his way x>rofeBsionally ; 


but in violence, in daring, and in insolence, he 
was not second to the worst of them. The 
Hoopers had yarns about liim from a station of 
theirs in Qneoiishuid, which was Thunderbolt’s 
own colony and his commonest bunting-ground ; 
but Michie, the Belton overseer, liad actually 
exchanged shots 'with the d(‘spera<l<) on a former 
occasion. You might have known Bob’ Michie 
a lifetime, witliont knowing a W'ord al)out that 
iiicidciil, or indeed about any other incident in 
which he had himself played a prominent ])art; 
but the old story was wrung from liiiii to-nigbt. 
He. had l)e«-n on the lower Queensland rtwls', in 
charge of sheep, and had happened to canq) out- 
side a township on the very night that the bank 
tliei'e was visited by Thunderbolt and his mate. 
Well, when the family at the bank U’ere dis- 
e.ovcrod sitting round tin* supper bible like c6rp8ej< 
— gagged every one of tliem and tied 'to tlfceir 
chairs — a hue and cry was started. It chanced 
that the. discovery was inud<* much sooner than 
the bushrangers had bargained for. The latter 
were, surprised in (!am]», a few miles from the 
township ; they had just time to mount their 
horses, which they had not unsaddled, and a 
hot chase followed. Michie outstripped com- 
petitors in pursuit, had a bullet through his hat, 
and in return shot off the little finger of either 
Thunderbolt or his mate ; in tlie darkness it was 
impossible to tell whicli, only the finger was 
biund. 

‘So I suppose' the first thing you did to-day, 
when von ’d got your man safe, was to make him 
show liis hand, eh V asked Lees, laughing ; hut* 
neither Michie. nor young Hoojier had thought 
(jf it ; and at this monuuit voices w'ere. lieard ont- 
sidi*. Tlie, uiesseiigci' had returned with the 
buggy and \vith a policeman. The sergeant and 
anotiu‘ 1 ' troojx'r were following on horseback, and 
would overtake the buggy. With hasty apologies 
and gocKl-byes, the young men left the table and 
drove off. The meal 'v\x)iild Lave gone on rather 
silently after that, for the men were all yearning 
to he at Belton and see, the fun ; lifft I’enelope 
k<‘pt them busy answei’ing her questions. She 
had drunk in every word that had fallen from 
tlie lips of the redoubtable Michie, and tlie item 
of the little finger in particular had entertained 
her gi-eatly. 

All this was on the Saturday evening. Sunday 
brought startling news. The buggy and the 
jiolice liad arrived at Bc'lton only to find the 
bird flown — none knew bow— none knew whither. 
Thimderbolt was at large again, and in Riverina. 

It went against the gi*am with William lices 
to return to the wool-siie.cl that night; but his 
wife assured him that she had no fear so long 
as Ptnielope and she were not left entirely alone ; 
and indeed tlie cliances were that tlie bushranger, 
if not sjiecdily recaptured, would press northwanl 
to the Queensland frontier. So Lees went, but 
left lioth the overseer and the storekeeper l)ehind 
him at the lioinestead. It was arranged that 
these*, tw'o should drive out to the shed the first 
thing each morning, returning at snndowu ; and 
the plan answered admirably. Never ha^ the 
Bilbil flocks been Ixitter shorn ; never had 
there been more perfect discipline at the Bilbil 
shed, never less grumbling. Moreover, the ‘ clip ’ 
throughout Riverina was likely to prove a better 
one than liad been obtained for years. 
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MeonwUiltiy the bitikan leg went on ineudiiig 
in the most satisfactory faslilou, and its owner 
seemed quite to have ingratiated himself with 
Mrs Lees and her little madcap daughter, Pene- 
lope. From the very first he had been patient, 
and grateful for tlie smallest thing done for him ; 
but a certain moroseiiess, that hud disfigured 
his manner in the earliest days, disfigured it 
no longer. Now he seemed glad enough of 
company ; and Mrs Lees often sat with him. 
Once or twice he, even asked to he read to ; and 
Mrs Lees was not only gotal enough to read to 
him by the hour, hut scinsible (aioiigh to make 
the literature the lightest she could lay haiid.s 
upon. Yet the man was fur froui desiring pe.r- 
p^ual entertainment. Mrs Lees presently dis- 
covered tliat silent companionsliip liad an attmc- 
tion 6f its own for Brown. She found that she 
could sit beside him for horn's, the silence of 
which he made no attempt to break so long as she 
sliowc'.d no sign of going. She liud only to gather 
up her work, however, fur Brown to run up a 
ban'ier of questions to keep her where she was. 
It was as though silence lost its charm for him 
tlie moment it was enforced by solitude — as 
though a sympatlietic prt^seiice was essential to 
tlie enjoyment of his reveries — queer traits, both 
of them, in a rough common bushman. But 
Browui was scarcely a common busliinan, tliere 
was 80 much that was uncommon in him. Mr.s 
Lees furtively watching the darfc, brocKling face, 
would have, givim worlds to sliare just one of 
i)oor Brown’s waking dreams. Daily she burned 
Ttw one little glimpse of tin*, scenes tliat were 
]»ajMiing before those wide-onen, sunken eyes, 
storing at nothing in particular, but staring at 
it so long. Being a woman, and one without 
much to occupy her in the huig, hot, sleepy days, 
tliis curiosity was very natural ; but it was very 
well for her jieace of mind that Mrs Lees had iio 
way of gratiiying her curiosity. 

Once a day, sometimes twice, the dark inaernt- 
oble face underwent sudden ti'ansfiguratioii, and 
became teA years younger in expression ; the. 
ejyes shone with deliglit and interest and admira- 
tion. It was when little Penelope U2»peared on 
the scene. 

The homestead at Bilbil consisted of so many 
little trifling buildings, Unit to enumerate them 
would be insufferable ; but there was one big 
building, with a little iiocket edition of itself 
tacked on to one end of it, that was the centre of 
the system. The component parts of the big 
building w'ere two long, bare, parallel verandas, 
with the station store, tlie aining-room, and 
some spare bedrooms enclosed between them. 
The pocket edition was called the Cottage, and 
as it only contained Mra Lees’s <iuartcra, it 
was also sometliiiig of an (fdition de luxe. Here 
the veranda was anything but bare ; it was 
closed in by a screen of trellis-work and creepers, 

, : which tiii'ned it into a long room with open 
, sends. In this cool retreat Mrs Lees’s work-table j 
; and Mrs Lees’s long wicker-work chair W'ere j 
^ genen^y pitched ; in fact, Mrs Lees spent most 
of hhr* time between this veranda and tlie sitting- 
room which opened upon it. 

; From the latter half of August, the long 
' ;nHkdDer-work chair— whicli w^as really more of 
' '■% ^iMKfa'-^began to be occupied all day and every 
byr one person— Uio man Brown ; and by ! 
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the first of September Brown was able to 
backwards and forwards, between this and his 
room in the barracks, on a pair of makeshift 
crutches. It was here, then, that he saw so muoli 
of Mrs Lees— and spoke to her so little ; and it 
was liere that his face clianged so when little Miss 
Pen flitted tlirougli the veranda and popped into 
the sitting-room, to take leave of lier mother 
before her day’s w'ork out at the slied began, and 
when she came in— witli her sprightly steps, and 
with sand and dust clinging to her little blue 
riding-habit — to report bcrseli at the day’s close. 
It is true tKat Pen seldom forgot to fling a word 
to poor Brown, lying quietly there in the long 
chair ; but she was U)o completely self-engrossed, 
it is to be feared, to stop and talk to him for 
miuiy seconds togethei' ; and ht! saw the last 
of her always too soon, with wistful eyes. 

‘Momiiig, Brown — how’s the poor leg?’ she 
would jerk out ; or : ‘ Betb'.r, Brown ? That ’s 
all right; lucky thing I found you though, 
eh V 

Brown was ahva;|^ j'i*ady with a cheerful 
answer; but she sc'ldom waited to hoar it; and 
as for firing miestions back at hevy witli a view 
to detaining tlie sunbeam, that was a foregone 
failure. 

One evening, bowevor, slic came in with a 
siilemlid emu’s egg, which she had found for 
herself on the run ; and this she could not resist 
sto])ping to show to Brown. He took it in his 
left hand — his right lay thrust in his breast- 
liocket— and admired it delilH!rately, so delibe- 
rately, that Pen could hardly rc.straiu herself 
from snatching it away fiom liim, in her (‘ager- 
uess to dart oil' and show it to some one else. 
But Brown bad the egg in bis hand, and his 
ojqiortunity too. ‘Have yon ever seen one of 
these carved, inissie V he asked lua* shyly. 

‘Only once - over at Belton,’ nqilied Pen. 
‘ We have two carved ones here.’ • 

‘ Would you like to have a carved one ? Would 
you like to have, tliis egg carved V 
Oiddy little Pen was arrested at last : she 
forgot her anxiety to show the egg to the others : 
unel her e.yi‘.s glistened. ‘ Would I 7 wt /’ she 
cried, witli great emplia.sia. ‘You don’t mean to 
say yon can carve emu eggs V 
‘Well, T used to be able to do it ; I used to 
turn an honest ]>eiiriy at the game— once.’ Brown 
.‘<ighed. ‘ 1 Fujmose I haven’t forgot how.’ 

Pen began clapping her hands — but quickly 
stopped. ‘ I say,’ she said m'avely, ‘ I haven’t got 
any money, you know! I’ve only got what’s 
in my money-box™ and I don’t think I may 
touch that,’ she added doubtfully.. 

Brown stared at lier out of his deep-set eyes ; 
there was something reproachful in his look. 
‘ It isn’t likely I ’m going to charge you anything, 
Miss Pen — now, is it? I’ll carve this egg for 
love — ^as the saying i.s ; and T ’ll caiwe it better 
tlian ever I carved an emu egg in iny life before. 
Consider what you done for me, little miss ! ’ 

Pen considered. It yielded nothing. Slie was 
not accustomed to consider. ‘ What have I done V 
she asked at last with eyes wide oiieii. 

Brown gazed at her some moments without 
replying; then he said: ‘You saved my life, 
little miss— that ’s what you did ! ’ 

His tone struck the child as odd, somehow, 
‘Aiun’t you glad?’ she asked, laughing. ‘You 



don’t Bav it as thougli you were. And you ought 
to hQ jolly glad, you know.’ 

*I ought to t)ft grateful — and grateful 1 am. 
But glad ? Pretty well, Miss Pen— pretty well* 

Pen opened her eyes very wide ina<;ed, and 
suddenly they filled with tears. She luid never 
dreamt of any one being anything but glad not 
to die. The very idea of iiidifierence in the 
matter was frightful to her, and frigh timing too. 
This poor man’s pain, then, must be terrible ; 
hifl unhappiness -very likely about smuething 
else — must be unbearabhi. Would cheer him 
up at all if she, Fen, were to stop at home to- 
morrow and chatter to him all day, instead of 
going out as usual to her beloved slied ? At all 
events. Pen resol viid to try it ; and as it was not 
quite the easiest tiling in thii world for such an 
extremely keen little stock-rider to do, she bound 
hei*self down then and tlu're by a iiroiiiLse, and 
consigned tlie precious egg to Brown’s safe 
keeping. 

‘ To-morrow morning you shall carve it. Brown, 
do vou see? And I ’ll sit here and see it done; 
and I shan’t show it to any of the others till it 
is done— so just now y<m may keep it.’ 

Brown smiled upon her as she went. He. was 
not smiling when she rushed and found him in 
the same place iiiunediately after hreakhxst next 
morning. He was looking d(‘eidedly crestfallen. 
Tlie emu egg was stuck in tlie wicker ring 
with wliicli tliese long eluiirs are jirovklecl, and 
intended, if required, to hold a lunihler. J’*eue- 
lopc snatched up the- ('gg ; but there was not a 
ficratcli upon its dark-gi'eeii surface. 

‘Why,’ cried Pen, visibly <lisappointed, ‘you 
haven’t even begun yet, you lazy man ! Aren’t 
you going to ?’ 

‘ No, miss,’ said Brown ruefully. 

‘Then why did you promise, 1 should like to 
know V Pen hud coloured up. 

‘Because 1 had forgotten something, Miss Pen.’ 

‘Pray, what hud you forgotten?’ Pen demanded 
scornfully. 

‘ Why, that an accident, which happened since 
I lost touched an emu egg, Los crippled me so 
that I can’t carve any more.’ 

‘Your right hand']" 

‘Yes.’ 

His right hand was out of sight, as usual, in 
the breast of his coat. Nor did he withdraw 
it ; but, quick as thought, Penelope did so for 
him. The next moment she stalled buck. The 
little finger was gone ! 

Brown saw her start, and he changed colour. 
A struggle was going on in the child’s mind ; 
he read it in her frightened, plucky little face ; 
but he did not read the end of it ; he expected 
her to run awav and bring the place about 
his ears ; instead of which, she looked him 
boldly in the face and exclaimed solemnly : 

‘ You ’re Thunderbolt ! * 

Brown answered coolly : ‘ I ’in not, miss. What- 
ever makes you think so? When have you 
heard of him 

‘ The other night ; Mr Michie was telling 
US— it was he that shot off your little finger 
for you ! Stop a moment ; of course you can’t 
be Thunderbolt, because they’d taken him just 
then : so, then, you ’re his mate ! ’ 

Brown did not answer. His face was pale, 
his deep eyes were full of di.stress. 


*Are you?’ asked the child, in a wild whisper. 

Tlteir eyes were fastened together in a long 
mutual gaze. Even at that moment Pen realised, 
wdth a thrill of wonder, that she was neither 
trembling nor quailing under his glance, wliich 
indeed was gentle enough and reassuring ; but 
she felt no surprise wlien he gravely bowed 
his head towards her, nor did her fears increase. 
She was certainly an odd child brought up in an 
odd way ; but even so, alie may not have realised 
quite what a hushrangpr was, for she stared this 
one out of countenance, and then said severely : 
‘Did you ever shoot any one?’ (She may not 
have realised the full force of ‘shooting any one,’ 
either.) 

‘ Never,’ said Blown firmly. * 

‘Never, on your word of honour?’ 

‘ I ’m not supposed to have a w’ord of honour,’ 
said Brown, smiling faintly ; ‘ but 1 only bnow 
1 never did shoot a fellow-creature — as sure os 
I ’ill lying here I There was only one man I over 
felt like shooting—Thunclerholt himself ! When 
1 Avas tliroMm, crossing the i‘un here, he took my 
horse and left me to die. — Curse him ; I could 
shoot him as I’d shoot an ox ! — But forgiie me, 
missy : it Avas you that saved me : it was you that 
saved me ! ’ 

For one moment Fen did feel frightened -the 
moment in Avhich he had spoken of Thunderbolt 
’llieu Brown’s face had ilared up Avith sudden 
passion ; hut now it Avas calm again ; now it was 
calmer than beiore. And there Avaa truth in the 
deep, dark, wistful eyes ; and his eyes seemqji 
to Pen more sad and more sunken than they 
had ever been before ; and the A\’hole appearonce 
of the man was more pitiable to look upon — from 
grief and sliame—not from fear and trembling, 
(yhild as she avus — possibly, because she was a 
child — Pen read liis look aridit. It touched 
her to the heart. She look between her own 
broAnui fingers the iiiaiiued, coarse hand that she 
had dropped with such sudden terror. ‘Look 
here,’ she 'whispered distinctly, A^diiie a strangely 
Avilful expression came over her det?rmined little 
face. ‘It 1 really did do what you say I did — if 
I really saved you that day — I’m not going to 
undo it hv letting on. So I shan’t tell a soul 
I’ll die first!’ 


THE DESERTS OF CALIFORNIA. 

The railroad of the Southern Pacific Company 
connecting San I’rancisco and Ne'W Orleans has 
in its passage throiigli Southern California opened 
a most interesting and extensive region to the 
enjoyment of Uuvellers, who, nevertheless, pass 
quickly across it, satisfied with what glimpses to 
the, right and left they may catch on their way 
to the land beyond of perpetual roses and endless 
succeasion of fruits, never dreaming that they 
are ignoring the most novel and Aveird experi- 
ences of the trij). 

The word ‘desert* brings at oiice before us 
wide expanses of loose giay sand, vui'ied only by 
white and glistening patches of the alkali so 
deadly to all serviceable gi*owth ; but the picture 
is true only in part The Deserts of OaHfdmia 
are as varied in their surface and vegetation as 
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are those sections so noted for their wealth of 
production. Between San Francisco and Los 
Angeles lies the Mojave Desert, fust narrowing 
its limits by the encroachments of settlers, wlio 
utilise even the smallest streams from the moun- 
tains, that were once allowed to lose tluiiuselves 
in the sands, but are how conducted throiigli 
pip(*8 or trenches for doiiuwtic and irrigating i)ur- 
poses. Sometimes wells are dug or bored, tlie 
waters raised by the strong arms of a windmill, 
and dispensed as the all-powerful inspiration to 
use and beauty. Carried swiftly across the widti 
plains of Western California, the <'ye of the 
traveller yeit has* time to noU*, the novelty and 
beauty, of the scenery, vaiying with the season 
of passage : the numerous ranches, or farms, lying 
in every direction, fi»‘.parat/ed by a mile, or two 
of level gniin-land, look like little villages, with 
their groups of buildings, their trees and shrub- 
bery, and, crowning all, the giant windmills that 
wrest from earth its loiig-locki“d stores. Like* 
gems of green they shine out from their gohhoi 
setting of ripening grain, and at all seasons the 
winding roads and b(.‘aten patlis are hospitiible 
invitations that promise one a welcome to the 
hearts of tasteful lioim*s. 

Unreclaimed desert lands, with tlu'ir wild 
growths of cactus, often intervene "before reiiching 
Angeles, or ‘ the city of tln^ angels,’ so long 
the theme of vtirst* and story, but now fast losing 
its romantic Spanish cluiraetcristics in its nnUro- 
politan growth. Still eastward lie,s Passadena, 
not a town in the usual sense, but a wide suburb 
of Los Angeles. Tn passing through it wc see 
mile after mile dotted with tosteful villas, and 
green wth tludr surrounding orange groves, all 
wrested from tlie so-called desert lands ; tlien in 
quick succtission wc ^mss thriving villages and 
towns, the growth of the last ten y^ars, until the 
lai'gest, Colton, is left behind ; here we ascend 
gradually for twenty-three mihis, until a height 
of neai’ly tliree thousand feet above sea-level is 
reached at the Sail Gorgouio Pass, now so iiob'd 
for its revivifying iuHnence upon consumptive 
invalids. On its fertile brwist nestle the little 
towns of Beaumont and Banning, sheltered l>y 
the Sierra Mad re range on the north, the San 
Jacinto Mountains on the south, and opening 
eastward to the warm dry breath of the desert, 
refusing entrance to the coast-fogs hy the for- 
bidding shoLildiU’s of the intervening moun- 
tains. 

Some six miles from Banning begins the gi'(?at 
eastern desert of California, known as tlie Colo- 
rado. Our downward course liere stops only at 
one lumdred and fifty feet below 8ea-level, where 
the ' microscojK*. shows the sand to lx*, made* up 
of tiny* sea-akells, delicately perfect though so 
sainnte. These and the larger shells, abounding 
JO plentifully, piove to the scientist that here 
yf^ once the bottom of the sea, though his 
wli^om has not yet solved the riddle of the 
to its present condition. However; shift- 


ing sand is hut one feature of this desert. In 
climbing the farther slope, Jfammoth Tank 
Station is reached, its name suggested by the 
great natural tanks existing in the mountains 
near by, that, lieing filled during the heavy 
rains, are never empty the year round. This 
iieighbourhotHl is one of the most picturesque and 
interesting of the eastern desert. Long stretches 
of the surface are often so hardened by tlie action 
of rain, wind, and sun, that a carriage and horaea 
passing ovei^ them b^ave swireely a trace Ixihind ; 
and where the disintegration of the rocks is going 
I on among the mountain ranges that ti’averse these 
plains, the rush of the wati'rs after heavy rains 
carries far out the niany-angle.d fragments, dove- 
kiiling them together into a mosaic tliat runs 
through the gamut of rock-colours from white 
to black, forming a surface- so firm aud even that 
one might ride for miles without jolt or jar, were 
it not for the numerous dry water-beds that intei*- 
sect it, dug out by the force of the torrents suc- 
ceeding to the (lond-bursts that occur in their 
se-ason on the mountain tops. 

These wayward streams do not always follow 
the s{uu<*- (jhaiinel ; but wbej'e they do, there the 
moisture lingers, and ofbui long liiuis of trees out- 
line their hordei’s ; the branches interlacing over- 
head, form a grab-fiil shade for a walk or a drive 
along the hardtme.d water-bed. 

Where the sand is loose and driven by the 
wind, a succession of hills has Ikmui formed to the 
south, whose soft, tints changi*, from misty white 
to a glowing salmon pink according as they are 
affected by the enchantment of distaiua*, or other 
atmospheric iulhiences. Driving gaily along your 
boulevainl of hardened sand, at its (ind you may 
go with a rush to the very top of one of 
these smooth -hreusted mounds and behold a neiv 
wonder. Fenced in hy many a neighbouring 
drift, a little shelU'i’ed nook is found where 
the lingering moisture inspires the growth of 
grass and tlowers ; and the desert quail come here 
for fo(xl and drink ; and with your sliot-guii 
in hand, if yon are- ipiick and sure with aim and 
trigge-r, a brace or two of these bjothsome morsels 
may ]>rovc to you at the dinner hour that you 
are still a being of common e-arth and air, and 
not a sojourner in a land of myths and dreams, j 
Here little groves of Mesquite trees nestle against 
the breast of the motlierly mounds, and even | 
from their tops a gnarled and twisted and uncer- i 
tain growth often waves its wild arms in the I 
changing winds. One symmetrical base I remem- ' 
her as an object of amused surprise, upon whose 
top writhed the, serpents of the ‘Laocooii’ aroimd 
the three central figures, in such close imitation 
of the originals in marble, that, were it not for 
the single branch of living green that grew from 
the head of the tallest of the- group, there might 
have been a suepicioii of some complicity between 
the hands of man aud of Nature, 

Water, then, is the wonder-worker, and it alone 
is needed to redeem much of this seemingly 
barren waste ; hence tlie late agitation as to the 
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feasibility of supplying? this want through deflect- 
ing the waters pf ' neighbouring rivers into vast 
reservoirs for distribution. Late American news- 
paptirs state that a plan is on foot among <;api- 
tatists in Chicago for irrigating three Inmdred 
thousand acres of these lands. Companies of 
capitalists have already done much in this direc- 
tion, but on a smaller scale, and the redemption 
of all the desert lands is a scheme of such gigantic 
proportions that it is thought the (lovernment 
only should take charge of its dcsvelopmcnt. 

The deserts are not so destitute. Df watt*r us 
is often believed. Besides the many mountain 
streams that lose themselves in the sand, springs 
with varied characteristics abound ; and occa- 
sionally wells furnish exliaustless supplies. One 
of the last-named is at Indio, the lirst, slation of 
any importance east of Banning. At Volcjwio, a 
few miles distant, are curious mud springs, boil- 
ing, evidently, over the influence of suhtttrranean 
tires. 

About twenty-six miles east of Banning, and 
a little off from the. track of the. Southern I’acitic 
Railroad, luilAveen two spurs of the. Sau Jacinto 
range of niountaius, is a jAace ('ailed ralni Springs. 
It can he reached from tlie .station of Seven 
Palms by a drive, of about six miles atu’oss the 
sands. Hi're a few capiUilists have interested 
themselves in testing the*, productiveness of the 
desert soil by suj)]dying it ^Yith water. Orange, 
lemon, lime, and tig trees have been st'tout; some 
of the last-named bc'gan to hear the second yenr ; 
for the others, a longer time is needed to test 
their success ; hut. grajje- vines come ra])idly and 
abundantly into bearing, and vegetabh^s can be 
raised the winter through. This place takes its 
naiiK*. from a curious warm sjiriug, tin? hottoin of 
which has iievei' been rtiiiched, as it indignantly 
resents all ex])lorati(jn8 in that direction by 
throwing uj) the lead, or the venturesome man, 
to the top, like a cork, and scratching him wi'll 
with the sheets of line sand it flings out with its 
bubbling waters. Persons, liowevcu’, who are 
rheumatic, and who persev(U'(! in such hathvS, soon 
leave most of their pains heliind. 

The California rains occur between November 
and May, excejjt on these sandy iflaiiis where the 
storms and ‘washouts’ are usual duriug the heated 
term. This makes it possible for the health- 
seeker to avoid all injurious dampness by passing 
the winter nujiiths in the g(*.utle and balmy air 
of the desert, thus enjoying a per])ctiial summer 
without any grcfit extremes of heat. 

Dr Wei wood Murray, a Scotchman, foi-imrrly 
of Edinburgh, whos(‘ health has been restored by 
a few yeara enjoyment of this climate, has built 
a most picturesqiu'. and comfortable home at Palm 
Springs, where, during the winter montlis, he 
often receives those who, in his belief, may be 
benefited by a sojourn in this interesting region. 
Gradually, other homes are clustering around this 
central one ; improvements of various kinds an^ 
being inaugurated, and the lime cannot be far 
distant when this lovely sj^ot will be a favoiurite 
resort and a sample of what may be repeate.d 
many times in like situations. It has long been 
a place of sojourn for the native Indian, and a 
few trained grape-vines of unknown age and 
astonishing ctecumference attest the fact; and 
it is no wonder that be should wish to linger here 
and feast his eyes before resuming his restless 


tramp, when even as early as February and 
Marcn the earth is aglow with flowers. You may 
go for miles through blossoms of the Avild ver- 
bena, mostly purple and white, though occasion- 
ally a pink one blushes shyly between, while here ; 
and tluire tall shilks hearing flaunting coloiu's 
wave like flags abovt? the. 8e.a of bloom. In quie.t 
nooks or in deep broad canyons of the mountains 
are the stately .])aliji8 ; and the climbing vines 
swing to the music of the waterfalls, hiding their 
charms for the lo\'ers of Naturt', who, patiently 
s('.eking, shall tind and enjoy them. 

Tlie varied shapes and blossoms of the cactus are 
bolter known than other characteristics of these 
.section.^, as their fantastic forms and brilliant 
c.olours fire easily bih'.ii cn routCy but a closer study 
of tlieir ]>eculiariti(^H is abundantly rewai*de(5. 
The tongui'.-shaped cactus, of which speciiyens 
are found in our cojiservatories, can be grown 
into an inqjeiietrable. Imdge of twenty feet in 
height, its fruit being cpiite palatable if yon can 
suc(;ei'd in ri*moviug the skin, which is so filled 
with microscopic, spines that it can be a torture 
to tlie unwary for days after eating. Tlie. cone- j 
shaped cactus, which seldom grows beyond four 
or Jive tect in height, is croivned once a year 
with circles of blossoms, some shmling from white 
through the jellows into green, others gorgeous 
in reds. One sjiecies takes the sha])e of braneb- 
iiig coral, protects itself by innumerable yellow 
8} lines an inch in length, and it flowers in deli- 
cate yellows. The cane-shaped variety often 
shoots to a hm'ght of from ten to fourteen feef, 
and bursts, n^eke.t-liki*., into brilliant bloom, from 
the top. Where moistimi has failed to keep ali\'e 
some of these children of the desert, and the 
storms have washi'd away the gi’ee.n pul]> and 
the thorns, you tind a didicate skeleton tube of 
lacework, regular and beautiful in its design, and 
all unarinecl against your appropriation of its 
charms. 

Mining in the mountains of the desert is carried 
on U) some extent, but tliercs too^tlie lack of 
water is a limitation. There is no lack of gold 
and silver, but the expense of freeing them from 
their neighhonriiig rock discourages enterprise ; 
hut many of the Indians, Sjiaiiiaids, and Mexi- 
cans, by working a few mouths iu the mountains, 
unearth enough for their m'cds during the 
remainder of the yeai’. It is true, that they are 
liriniitive in their habits and desires, yet, they are 
often as reckless in their exjienditures as their 
more enlightened neighbours. 

Wild rumours of boundless wealth hidden 
au'ay in tlu'.s(; moiintaiji fastnesses often reach the 
ear of tin; traveller. The tale of the ‘Lost 
Mine’ in its various jJiases is as enchanting to 
his adult ear as were the ^^'onders of the Arabian 
Nights to his youthful imagination ; and many 
fruitless searches and schemes have been tried to 
win the stu-ret from the rock or from* the know- 
ing ones among the tribes of Indians, who, it is 
said, are vowed to secrecy, the knowledge, descend- 
ing from father to son, and never to be revealed to 
a white man — a terrible death being the ^nalty 
of the broken oath. Whatever truth there may be 
behind these rumours, certain it is that there is 
a fascination in the wild life of the gold-seeker 
to many men who have expatriated themselves 
for the. best years of their lives in their too often 
fruitless search ; and the charms of the desert, 
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known bent to the honielcas tramp) who often j 
winters in her warm bosom, have yet a gi*owmg > 
hold upon those who are wearied with the fiame- 
ness of all known tilings. 


B E P P 0. 

Bbppo was the name of the new pony ; and what- 
ever in the world could be the matter with him 
neither master nor man could make out. The 
master was the new rector of Mackstey, Mr 
Martin, inexperienced in country life ; and 
Beppo was his first adventure in horsci-fiesh. 
The man was R(^ger. Roger was a character ; 
once seen, never forgotten. Mr Martin’s imw 
living* was so far away from a iviilway stetion 
that a pony-carriiige seemed a necessity ; and 
tliere was a large garden, which lie certainly 
could not work without assistance. He therefore 
retained the services of the late rector’s fai'totnm, 
and a good servant Roger made. lie wjis master- 
ful, it was true, and had his own way in every- 
thing. He ruled the sbible and garden with the 
rule of an autocrat. lie mercilessly snubbed bis 
maati'.r when ho displayed any innocent want of 
understanding of the ditbiils of Roger’s depart- 
ments. But he was a goixi servant ; he had the 
interests of his master tln.>r()Uglily at heart ; and 
he hati further a great notion of IIh 5 dignity of 
his position in the village. He v^jis indeed held 
in high esteem as the best authority on stock in 
flie ^ace ; he was capablt*, moreover, of cutting 
hair, or shaving a sick man, or clipping a horse, 
and could, in sliort., turn his haiul to almost any- 
thing that was wanted. 

Roger was in dismay on hearing that tlie new 
rector was going Ui buy a I'ony. ‘ What does the 
master know about liorse-Hesh ? Sure as I ’in 
here, he’ll be done.’ But he was forced to 
admire Beppo when he arrived, and to approve 
of tlie purcliase wlieii he had seen him in harness. 
He was foiWieen and a half 1 winds high, six years 
old, a light chestnut. Mr Martin had be.eu to 
Suffolk to look at him, and had been driven round 
the neigh bourliood by bis owner- who was a 
medical man retiring from the active work of 
his profession — to try the pony’s paces. So 
pleased had bo been, that the bargain was con- 
cluded, and in a few days Bep]K) arrived safely 
at Mackstey. 

To drive he was excellent. He made a good 
pace, stepped out well, and seemed to be fright- 
ened at nothing. Wheelbarrows and tricycles 
had no terrors for liiiii, nor even trains at the 
level crossings. But when he got into his stable, 
all seemed changid. He (lagged, drooped his 
head and ears, looked uneasily round whenever 
the door opened, and was generally out of sorts. 
At first this was set down to the change of 
groom ; bvtt he had no dislike for Roger, and 
; ladeed had taken to him readily. Could it be 
change of air ? If so, be would be equally uneasy 
jjpriien being driven. After a week or ten days 
ft famoV was called in ; lint he professed himself 
i^iaible to do anything, until some definite ail- 
7, declared itself. And so master and man 
■Wme bcfth ^tting dispirited. 

,;.^Yofa’d better ’a let me gone, sir,’ said Roger. 

"‘‘Why, Roger, wouldn’t you have bought* him?’ 

periiaps’— with reluctance the man 


admitted — ‘I suppose I should. But I should 
have asked more about him, and found out if 
anything wasn’t quite right. You can’t buy a 
horse like you buy a leg o’ mutton.’ 

‘Well, but he’s a good beast, Roger, and I’m 
sure you would have bought him if you had 
gone.’ 

* Maybe so, maybe so ; but I never bought a 
pig in a poke yet.’ 

The gentleman from wlioin the purchase had 
been made was communicated with, and was 
much anno,ed that anything should seem to be 
wi’ong. Nothing of the sort had ever been 
noticed before, and the animal was sound in 
every way. Mr Martin had in fact paid a guinea 
for a certificate to that effect. And so wnat to 
do they did not know. 

Now it happenwl, about a fortnight after the 
purchase, tJiat Mr Martin had to drive to the 
station, some, six miles off, to hitch his sister’s 
son, Alfred, to s])cnd a portion of li is holidays 
I at Mackstey. He was a very bright boy of 
tw(‘lve, amt a great favourite with Sirs Martin, 
j and witli his little cousin Lucy, who was some 
j thrc{‘ years younger than Alfri‘d, and who 
regarded him as a soi-t of perfection of boyhood, 
lie was full of tricks and dodges and fun, with- 
out being mischievous ; and as gooil-Iiumoured 
and affectionate as a boy could be. At borne he 
bad numbers of jiets, having a craze f(jr live crea- 
tures ; but he was never charged with ill-treating 
them, or neglecting them, or getting tired 01 
them. 

‘How do, uncle ?--0h! wlmt a jolly cobl’ 
wer('> the words with which he, announced him- 
self, bag in liand, as he eim'.rged from the station 
gateway. 

‘ How are you, Alfred ? — All well at home ? — 
That’s right.— Yes, the pony looks nicely, doesn’t 
[he? You shall see him trot directly. But 
^ there’s soiuethiiig wrong with him, [ don’t know 
what He isn’t all right in the. .stable.’ 

‘What’.s amiss ?’ asked the hoy. 

‘ I wish I e.ould tell you. (lan’t find out. He 
doesn’t seem happy. Do you know any tiling 
about horse-flesh ? 1 should think a coiiple of 
half-crowns well laid out, if you can give us a 
hint.’ 

Alfred laughed at the idea ; hut his ex])erience 
was not among horses. And so they chatted on 
till they reached the rectory. 

Here Lucy took possession of the hoy at once, 
and showed off the premises to him. His inte- 
rest was greatly aroused when he realised the 
immense capacity of the stable, yard for a private 
menagerie. A broken-down siuniner-houBe, in a 
neglected corner of tlni garden at once suggested 
rabbits. 

‘ Will aunt let you keep rabbits, Lucy ? I 
could .soon turn this into a labhit hutch.’ 

And BO, chatting and laughing, skipping and 
trotting, the little girl led her cousin round to 
introduce him to Roger. The indisposition of 
the pony was heavy on Roger’s soul ; and be 
disliked visitors to the stable in consequence. 
There was a reproach to him, Roger, in asking a 
stranger what he could suggest. 

Alfred went up directly to the poiyr’s head, 
and patted it and spoke to it. *dood old 
Beppo I Wliat’s amiss, Bepjx)? Don’t you like 
* Mackstey?’ 
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The pony had looked round when the stable 
door opened, but*drooped his head again listlessly 
when the children came in. 

‘Are you a horse-doctor, sir?’ asked Roger. 

‘ No, I ’in not,’ answered the boy ; ‘ but I ’m 
very fond of live beasts, and they generally like 
me. — You’ll soon like me, won’t you, Beppo?* 
And tlie creatiii’e certainly did seem to respond 
to the boy’s caresses. ‘And I’ve ^t an ideii,’ 
proceeded the boy ; ‘ and I ’ll tell uncle.’ 

‘What’s your idea, sir? Better tell me. 
The masttu* don’t know much about hdrse-fiesh,’ 

‘Never mind. 1 ’ll tell him first.’ 

And so the children moved away. But no 
sooner were they out of Roger’s lu^aring Ilian 
Lucy hegaii to coax. • ‘ Tell me, Alfred dear, do 
tell me.’ 

‘Promise nut to tell, Lucy. I belie v<! Bemio 
misses something—sometliing on the ground, lie 
keeps looking (lowii. There has been a taanc 
bird, or a puiipy, or something, where, he came i 
from, that he was fond of. And lie can’t make 
it out. Haven’t you got a dog V 

‘Father tixlLs of gi'.tting oui?,' answered the girl; 

‘ but be hasn’t heard of one yc-t.’ 

‘Well, let’s find uncle, and see what he thinks 
of my idea,’ 

Mr Martin was soon found, reading in the 

f greenhouse. He. was much tukled with the bey’s 
uncy, and thought it cliaracteristic and original ; 
but was laughingly oblig(*d to admit that In* 
did not see inticli in it. However, on being 
pressed by Alfred, he undertook to write to 
iBeppo’s lute owner and ask the (|ueslion. Hiitil 
a reply came, B-oger was unceasing in hi-^ 
banter. 

‘ Won’t you tell me your idea, Master Alfred?’ 
he asked. ‘ Come to nothing, eh ? Not conn*, to 
nothing? Going to cure him yet? We want a 
new farrier liereabouts. You might set up and 
make your fortune.’ 

Alfred did not mind this sort of joking at all, 
and generally retorted with ctlect. 

And in a few days a letter came with a lianiper 
from Beppo’s late master. Tlie letter said tliat 
the suggestion was a most happy one. There was 
a little kitten that used to irisk about Bepjai’s 
stable. The pony and the kitten were much 
atijaclied to one another. Pussy would jump on 
the pony’s back, play between bis cars, (Iroj) into 
the manger, stand up and pat his nose ; while 
Beppo would always look for her on his return 
from a drive. She had been iniicli dispirited 
since her big play-fellow bad gone, and as they 
were looking out for a home for her, they thouglil 
the best thing to do was to send her oiff at once 
to Mackstey, on the chance, that Mr Martin might 
be able to kee]j her. 

‘Where’s Alfred ?’ shouted Mr Martin. ‘He 
shall open the hamper. He sliall work out his 
idea all by himself.* 

'Tlie boy took out the kitten carefully and gently 
and began to jiet it and talk to it. Tlnm he took 
it to the kitclien and buttered its paws, which he 
understood was tin* correct thing to do with a 
new cat. And then a procession advanced tx) the 
stable ; Alfred iHiaring the kitten — who did not 
in the least understand what was going on— led 
the van ; Lacy came next, in a state of great 
excitement ; and last came Mr Martin, miicli 
amused, and very curious as to the result. 


The rpsult was as completely successful as their 
most sanguine expectations could have imagined. 
As soon as the stable door opened, the kitten 
jumped down with a loud ‘ Miew ! ’ and bounded 
with tail erect to Be])po. lie, for his part at once 
recognised his friend, gave a glad whinny, and 
put his head down to the ground and fondled 
the little thing gently. Then she jumped up to 
the mange.r, on to the pony’s lieail, and ran up 
and down the, whole length of his back. It was 
the prettiest thing to see, l>oth creatures almost 
beside tliemselves with de.liglit. Tlie pony in- 
dulged in a gentle murmur of content ; the kitten 
jHirred loudly. 

The cui’c was complete. Roger gave in. Lucy 
admired Alfred more tluui ever. 

‘ Let ’s see if I can find those two half-crowns 
I promised you,’ said Mr Martin, as they Jleft 
the stable ; ‘ 1 never 2 >aid money better cai*ned 
in mv life.’ i 


THE liOYAL ASSENT. 

‘Thk sittings of b(itb Houses were temporarily 
suspended in order to allow time for a Queen’s 
messenger to proceed to Osborne to obtain the 
Ibiyal Assent to the Appi’oprialion Bill. Her 
Majesty’s assent was telegnipbed to JW^estminster, 
and at the re assembling of tbc Houses the 
Queen’s Speed’ was rend, and Parliament pro- 
rogued with the usual formalities.’ Such was 
the announcianeiit that appeared in the daily 
papers at the close of the last session of Parlia- 
ment ; ami to those unaetjuainted with parlia- 
mentary procedure, a few words in reference to 
the practice that pi-evuils regiU'ding the Royal 
Assent may bo of interest. 

Ill tbc fii'.st place, every Bill, whether it be a 
public or private one, that has passed through 
all its stages |n both Houses must, befoi'e it can 
become law, receive Her Majesty’s assent. Pre- 
vious to tlie reigu of Henry VIll. iljts assent had 
to be given in person ; but by an Act passed in 
that tiionai'ch’s reign, cnubling the assent to be 
given by Commission, signed by the royal hand, 
this necessity was dispensed with. When the 
royal assent is given in person, the Clerk of the 
Parliaments waits upon Her Majesty in the 
robing-room befoie she enters tlie House of 
Lords, reads a list of the Bills, and receives her. 
coiiiinttiuls upon them. When Her Majesty is 
seated upon the throne, the Clerk of the Crown 
reads tlie title of each Bill ; the Clerk of the 
Pailiaiuents, if it be a public Bill, then signifies 
the royal assent in Norman-French as follows : 
‘La Reyne le veult’ (The Queen wills it so to 
be). If the Bill be a private one, the form of 
assent is, ‘Soit fait comme il est desird’ (Be it 
as it is desired). When, however, a Bill of 
Supply is passed, the assent is expressed thus; 
‘ La Reyne remercie bob bons sujets, accepte leur 
benevolence, et ainsi le vciilt ’ (The Queen thanks 
her loyal subjects, accepts their benevolence, and 
wills it so to be). After each declaration by 
the Clerk, a gentle inclination is given by H«r 
Majesty, indicating her assent. If, on the other 
hand, the royal assent is refused to aiw Bill, the 
Clerk declares, * La Reyne s’avisei’a ’ (The Que^ 
will advise— or think— upon it). 

When the assent is signified by Commission, 
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the Lords Commissionei’s redd the Ooinmission, 
and precisely the same formalities are observed 
08 in the Queen’s presence. 

Before proceeding further, it may bo well to 
note that at the time of the Commonwealth, 
Cromwell’s assent to Bills was given in English ; 
hut at the Restoration, the old form of words, 
in vogue since the reign of Henry VII., was 
resorted to ; and only one attempt has since been 
made to abolish it, wlien, in 170(i, the House of 
Lords originated and passed a Bill to abolish the 
use of the French tongue in all parliamentary 
proceedings ; the Bill was, however, drooped in 
the House of Commons ; hence it is that the 
ancient custom of giviijf^ exjjression to the royal 
assent in Norman- French still prevails. 

There have been occasions, though not many, 
on ,which the royal assent lias been refused to 
Bills. Thus, it is recorded in the Journals of the 
House of Lords tliat this prerogative was exer- 
cised by Queen Elizabeth at the close of a session 
in 1697 to the extent of withholding her assent 
! to no fewer than forty-eight Bills. Again, in 
1692, we learn that William 111. refused his 
assent to a Bill for the establishment of triennial 
parliaments. He was, however, induced some 
two years later to allow the Bill to become law. 
The last occasion on wliich the royal assent was 
withheld wai, in 1707, when Queen Anne refused 
assent to a Bill entitled, ‘ An Act for settling the 
Militia of that part of the Kingdom called Scot- 
land.’ Just one hundred years later, when Lord 
Howick (afterwards Eurl Greyl introduced a Bill 
to allow Catholics to serve in the army and navy, 
it is said that George III. strongly intimated that 
he would rather abdicate than give his assent to 
such a Bill ; imagining that lie was forbidden by 
his coronation oath to admit Catholics to any 
offices in the State. When at length, in 1829, the 
Act was passed in both Houses, George IV. at 
first refused liis assent to it, yielded on 
Ifcaming from Lord Eldon tliat the withholdiim 
of the assent would involve the resignation of 
his ministers. Sir Archibald Alison, the histo- 
rian, deals with the matter in touching detail, 
showing the agony of mind of the king during 
the progress of the measure through Parliament, 
and concludes his account by saying ; ‘Such was 
the despair of the king that the unhappy mon- 
arch threw Ilia arms around Lord Eldon’s neck 
and wept, entreating him not to desert him, for 
ho had no other to advise with.’ 

Circumstances have arisen when the strict 
formula observed in reference to obtaining the 
royal assent has had to bo abandoned, as at the 
passing of tlie Regency Bill in 1811, when the 
assent to the measure was obtained under pecu- 
liar circumstances. The king being incapable of 
exereisiii" any aiitliority, the Great Seal was 
nevertheless affixed to a Commission for giving 
the royal assent. Again, in 1830, when it became 
painful to George to sign witli his own hand, 
recourse was had to a special statute, passed for 
the purpose, by which he was enabled to appoint 
one or iflore persons with full power and autnority 
to each affix, in the king’s presence and by 
hie command, the royal signature by means of a 
itamp prepared for the purpose. 

A curious instance is chronicled of the royal 
aseekkt . beving been ^iven to a Bill by mistake. 
Such occurrence is recorded as having takenf 


place in 1844, when one of two railway Bills, 
which had not passed through •all its stages in 
the Hou.se of Lords, received, in error, the 
assent intended for the Bill in which all the 
formalities had been complied with. This sin- 
gular oversight necessitated the passing of a 
s]>ecial Act in order to rectify matters. 

Finally, it may not be genej-ally known that 
in 1876, when tlie Queen was about to visit the 
Continent, some doubts were expressed whether she 
could legally give her assent to Bills by Commis- 
sion during tier absence. No case could be found 
in whicli the assent had been so given ; but it 
was discovereil that in the reign of AVilliam and 
Mary this contingency had been provided for to 
the eflect that ‘nothing should be taken to 
exclude or debar His Maje.siy from the exercise 
of any act or royal power, but that every such 
act siiould be as good and elfectual as if His 
Majesty was within the realm.’ Her Majesty 
was advised, therefore, that she would he able to 
give her assent to Bills while absent from the 
realm. Accordingly, several Bills receiveil the 
Queen’s assent under these iiuiipie circum- 
stances. 


CONFIDENCES. 

MAI]>KN. 

On, joii merry, idle fellow, high upon a beech-bough 
swaying, 

Have you really no employment all the long bright 
forenoon through 

But to wukli the golden sunbeams ’mid the gi'cen 
It'aves flitting, playing, 

And the glisfiiing pilewort gleaming in the meadows 
under you ? 

BLACKHIIU). 

Prett) maiden, pretty maiden, in the hifimshes green 
and shady 

There's a nest wdth five eggs resting on a smooth and 
CO.sy l»erl, 

And since the dawn of morning T am singing to a 
Indy 

Who above her cosy dwelling lifts, to hear me, her 
brown head. 

• 

But now tell me, pretty maiden, do you linger here 
each morning 

Just to see the daisies flutter as the south wind rushes 
by, 

Or to view the Lenten Lilies all the breezy slopes 
adorning, 

Or tile tassels swinging gaily on the scented larch- 
trees nigh ? 

MAIDKN. 

Whisper, hluokbird, for a moment : much, indeed, I 
love the meadows, 

Gorsy fells, and fragrant larch -woods, wliere the south 
wiuds murmur low 

To the wind-flowers flushed and trembling, and the 
shifting lights and shadows— 

But I’m watoluug for my lover, and you must let no 
one know. 

M. Rook. 
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THE MODERN WONDER WORKER, 
ELE(rnil(JlTY. 

It has constautly been the subject for remark 
that Britain is very backward compared with 
Other countries, in her adoption of Electricity for 
lighting and other purposes. But it is evident 
I to those whose business takes them to the metro- 
polis and our other large cities and towns -that 
such a -reproach cannot much longer hold good, 
for it is evident that electricity, for lighting 
purposes -at least, is fast coining to the front. 

It is not, perhaps, on the whole a misfortune 
for us that various circumstances have combined 
to cause some delay in calling in this compara- 
tively new agent to our helj). These circum- 
S^iances comprise ill-considered legislation, which 
sought to tie 'too tightly the hands of those who 
wished to make commercial enterprise of elec- 
tricity, under the fear that gigantic monopolies 
might be created, to the public prejudice. The 
nation had already been taught a severe lesson 
in the matter of gas and water companies, and 
the government erred on the right side when 
they sought to render such monopolies impossible 
in ^0 case of electricity. Bfit this delay has had 
one good effect, in* enabling us to profit by the 
■ experiments, the failures us well us the successes, I 
of others, notably our American friends, who, 
with' characteristic energy, have, allowed nothing 
to prevent them from lighting their townsf, ruu- 
j ning their railways and tram-lines, and accom- 
* plishing all kinds of other work, by means of 
electricity: * 

Now, as we have already intimated, there is 
decided evidence of a reaction in this country. 
In liondon alone at this moment thece are eleven 
diflferent Electric Supply Companies, with a 
^ capital of more than four millions sterling. These 
companies hold sixteen central stations, and they 
have already laid conducting wires, or* cables, 
under three hundred miles of stiitjets. But this 
work is'not all simply preparatpry ; for there are 
Vuow more than half a million lamps burning 
^fvery evening in the metropo^s which owe their 


radiance to the iiicandesceut system, as well as 
nearly two thousand of the more brilliant arc- 
lights. Electricity, too, is used as a motor ; 
and its use is increasing, driving various small 
machines, cliiefly of a domestic character. It goes 
without saying that the ])rice of the electric cur-* 
rent must have been brought more in harmony 
with that of gas than it was a shft-J time ago 
before these results could be brought about 
But those who wish to get a really cdNficct idea 
of the improved position which electricity itf 
likely to assume in the near, future os pai't of our 
commercial life and resources, should endeavour 
to pay a visit to the present International 
Electrical Exhibition at the Crystal Palace, 
which is without doubt the finest Exhibition of 
the kind .which has yet been held. The direc- 
tors have be»- fortunate in gaining the 'sup- 
port of all the chief electricians in this country 
and abroad, and they have had the further advaii- 
loge of conference with the special Committee 
appointed by the electrical section of the London^ 
Chamber of Commerce. Tlie Exhibition, there- 
fore, has been started under the most favour- 
able auspices, and its success is unmistakable. 
Although the Crystal Palace at Sydenham has 
more available space tliau any other building in. 
the kingdom, the area is by no ineans too Urge; 
to accommodate the various magniheeut exhibits 
which have been collected there. 

The extent of the show may to some oxtenti 
be appreciated when we point out that these 
exhibits have been arranged under fifteen different 
sections. These comprise the Phenomena and 
laws of Electricity ; Electrical M^nrements ; 
Batteries of all kinds, both Primary aitd Second- 
ary ; and Dynamical Electricity. This last section 
is a very important one, for it includes the 
wonderful dynamo-inachine, wbith iii a tofimive 
may be looked upon* as the wary foundation xff 
modern electrical science^ The -same section, fcop> 
comprises various types of steam-engines which!^ 
have been devised for the express purpose of 
driving the modern dynamo-machine in its 
various forms. We should notice, too^ that undsf 
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this hoad come numerous forms of gas-engines, a ! 
type of maohine wliicli has lately*i%ached marvel- 
lous perfection, owing chiefly to the circumstance 
that the. original patents have expired, and there- 
fore the manufacture has been thrown open to 
all. 

Electrical transmission, distribution, and regu- 
lation ‘of the current form the subject-matter of 
another large section of tliis Exhibition. Under 
this head come cables, insulators, switches, and 
various minor appliances which are as necessary 
to success 08 the larger and more showy engines 
and machines already mentioned. 

• The section next in order is<a most important 
one, ^or it deals with Motors. We say important, 
because, there is no doubt that electricity in the 
near future will to some extent supplant the 
steam-engine, and we have here plenty of evi- 
dence that this will be the case. We may remind 
our readers that the electrical motor is really 
another name for the dynamo-machine ; for it 
was soon discovered— and one of our greatest 
scientists pointed this out as one 0/ the chief 
discoveries of the nineteenth century — that if this 
dynamo-machine, driven by a steam-engine or 
by water-pawer, as the case might be, were con- 
nected to & second machine gf the same kind by 
wires, that machine, although ft might’ be at a 

• great distance from the primary one, was thrown 
into motion. It stands to reason that this being 
the case, it' would be possible, from a central 
station, to convey motion to several machines at 
different distant points. This power has made 
possible electric railways, electric tramciirs ; be- 
sides wliich it has enabled the electrician to apply 
uowjsr to various machines, such as lifts, cranes, 
«c,, wliich before were worked by^team or W’uter. 
We do not here enter into the question of cost, 
which at present is a moot-point, but merely 

• Irecord the fact that these applications are possible 
by the use of the dynamo-machine used as a 
source of motion. 

To the general public the question of electric 
lighting is the one that most closely appeals to 
them, and here the eye is literally satiated with 
the extraordinary brilUaucy apd beauty of the 
lights shown. The fascinating little Incandescent 
glow-lamp appears here in various • forriis, and 
suites of elegantly decorated rooms show how 
this wonderful illuhiinaut can he used artistically, 
and can be made to lend itself to all kinds of 
decoration. For practically it is a lamp without 
danger of fire, and therefore it can be put in 
imtuations. where any other form of light would 
prohibitive. The more intense Arc-light is 
exhibited here, in the form of street lamps, 
aearch-lights for shipboard, and for other, 
ii^i^poses where an intense* Illumination is called 
heating naturally comes next to 
but for various causes this application 
ctunrent is quite in its infancy. Every tyro 
ihat if a current travelling along a con- 
of a certain thickness is interrupted ^ by 


the interposition of a finer wire in the circuit i 
which ^ers. resistance to. the^ passage of tke , 
currentf that resistance is manifested by heat ; and 
a well-known lecture-experiment proves, that ; 
such a wire becomes incandescent in consequence 
of that resistance. Upon this principle th^re 
have been invented various appliances for boiling, 
heating, and soldering. Under the same head, ; 
too, should bo included those wonderful machines 
which have recently come into use for the weld- 
hig of metals. By bringing together two pieces 
of metal through which a powerful current is 
flowing, the junction is subjected to such an 
intense heat that the metals partly fuse ; and by 
this means a more perfect weld is secured between 
them than by the old process of hammering. 

The application of electricity to the various 
needs of metullu^'y is more familiar to most 
people than are some of its more modern achieve- 
ments, foi; electro- plated goods have now been 
familiar objects in most households for a num- 
ber of years. The most recent phase of the 
process is the art of nickel-plating, which is 
bound to find extensive employment. We may 
also notice in this connection the possibility of 
procuring pure copper from its ore by means of 
electric deposition ; and there is every hope that 
by Ihe same agency the* ores of* the < noble metals 
nmy some day be made to give np their riches. 

In our review of whut the electric current does 
for us, it would be uilgrateful to forget how much 
we owe to this modern magician for the power ' 
which it gives of inter- communication. In tele- 
graphy tnere is nothing ‘ particularly new to 
recoi'd ; but it is mo6t interesting at this Exhi- 
bition to trace the history of cdectric telegraphy 
from the first needle instrument, that of C004 
and Wheatstone, which was produced in the same 
year which saw the accession of Queen Victdi'ia, 
and to fpllow the vaiious improvements upon 
this instrument which were produced from year 
to year up to the present time, when the science 
of telegraphy has reached such wonderful per- 
fection, that three or four messages can be sent 
along one wire in different directions at the same 
moment. 

The telephone next .claims our attention, •and 
at the (hystal Palace M^e Have the option of 
hearing by its means musical performances which 
are taking place in Loudon, about ten miles * 
distant; or in Liverpool or Manchester, which 
ai*e about two hunared miles away from th< 
building. Some of these performances are extre^- * 
ordinarily distinct, for the old difficulty of 
induction noises has in modern times been 
greatly reduced in intensity. There are various 
other applications of the* electric current to be 
found in this wonderful Exhibition, but it 
would occupy loo much of oui’ space to describe 
them all. 

Before closing our review of it, we should 
point out that enormous power is requisite to* 
furnish the various lanms and other appliances 
with elfectricnl energy. The source of .this power 
is represented by a row of enormouo boilers at 
one end of the vnst machine-room ; hut besides ' 
these, the Crystal Palace District Supply Com*' 
pany, whfch has " a etation moi^e th^ a . 
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distant irom tue ramce, cames a cauie w uue 
building, tbroucb which •energy equal to five 
hundred horse-power is called in to. furniah 
additional help. 

THE IVOEY GATE.* 

By WALTER BBSANT. 

CHAPTER IX. — AT THE GATES OP PARADISE. 

Many women have advanced the doctrine that 
the happiest time of life is that of their engage- 
ment. Of coui*se no man cun possibly iinder- 
stund this theory j but from a woman’s point 
of view it caii be defended because it is for some 
girls the most delightful thing in tlie ‘ world 
to be wooed ; and until the church service is 
actually said and the rihg is on the finger, the 
bride is^ Queen and Mistress ; afterwards — not 
always. But the. •happiness of it depends upon 
its being a courtship without obstacles. Now, 
in the case of the young couple whose for- 
tunes we arc following, there was plefity of love 
with excellent wooing ; but the engagement 
had been opposed by the whole tribe of Aruii- 
dels, so that every time she met her lover it was 
in open rebellion against her mother. To go 
home froui a walk with him only to find the 
■ silence of resentment at home is not pleasant 
Again, wc have seen how they were looking 
forward to a life of poveity — even of privation. 
Dame Penury with her piiiching ways and 
shrewish tongue was going to he their constant 
lodger. Then the young man could not choose 
but ask himself whether he was not a selfish 
beast- to take a girl out of plenty into nrivation. 
And the girl could not choose but aslv herself 
whether slie was not selfish in laying this great 
burden upon the back of her lover. No one can 
Jje indifferent to such a prospect : no one cun con- 
template with pleasure the cheese-parings, the 
savings, the management of such a life : no one 
can like having to make a penny do the work 
of sixpence : no one can rejoice as oiic^ steps down, 
down, down the social ladder ; no one can antici- 
pate with satisfaction the loss of gentlehood for 
the daughters, and the loss of an adequate edu- 
cation for the sons. 

‘you will make me happy,’ said the lover, ‘at 
the cost of everything tliut makes life happy foi* 
yourself.’ 

‘IF r make you happy,’ said tlie girl, ‘I ask 
for nothing morO. But oh 1 I am laying a heavy 
burden u;^n you. Can you bear it? Will you 
liever blame me if the burden is greater than 
you can bear V 

And now all the trouble vanished like a cloud 
from the morning sky — vanished so completely 
that there was not a truce of it left anywhere. 
The accusing figure of her mother was changed 
inton smiling face of pleased and satisfied mater- 
nity r reproaches were turned into words of en- 
dearment, angry looks to presents and caresses. 
And as for her sister, you might have thought 
‘ that all this good fortune was actually achieved 
and conquered by Elsie— otherwise, how could 
<fce justiiy the praise and flattery that Hilda now 
lavished upon her 1 She gave a great dinner as 

* 0(^vi^ht 1^ in the United States of, America by 
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a kind of official reception of the bridegroom into 
the family : she also gave a dance, -at which she 
herself was the most beautiful woman — she stood 
in a conspicuous place all the evening, ma^ifi- 
eently dressed, statuesque, wonderful : and Elsie 
was the prettiest girl at the party ; but between 
the most beautiful woman and the prettiest girl, 
was a diflerence ! There is nothing like' good* 
fortune to bring out a girl’s good qualities 5 
Elsie had always had friends, now she nught 
have numbered them by, hundreds. Good mr- 
tuue breeds friends us the sunshine creates the 
flowers. Bhe was congratulated, caressed, and 
flattered enough to turn her head. Now, girls 
are so constituted that they love admiration, 
which is a kind of affection, even when it takes 
the form of flattery; and thoir heads may be 
easily turned ; but -they are as easily turned back 
again. And the hoiifle— the widow’s house— 
which for so many years had been so dull and- 
quiet a place, was transformed into a place 
entertainment. It only wanted coloured lamps* 
to make it another Vauxhull : it was crowded 
every night with tlie younger friends of bride 
and bridegroom. Geoige jiad many friends. He 
was gregarjous by nature *. ho was a rowing man 
on the athletic side ; he had a healthy love an^^ 
a light hand for things like billiards, shooting, 
and fishing : they are tastes which assist in the , 
creation of friendships. 

These, friends— young fellows of like mind— - 
came to the house in multitudes to rally round 
the man about to desert their ranks. Young merf 
are forgiving : George would row no more among 
them : he would be lust to the billiai'd table, and 
to the club itself ; yet they forgave him, and 
accepted his invitation and went to see the bride.* 
They found her with the friends of her own age. 
Heavens ! how the dai ing of one jnan in taking 
away a maiden from the band encourages others ! 
There arc six love-stories at least, all rising out 
of these evenings, and all of surpassing interest 
had one tlie time to write them. They are both 
grave and guy : there are tears in every one : the 
course of true love in no case ran smooth excepb 
in the Story of the Two Stupids. Love’s enemies 
can never eflect aught against a Stupid, and so 
these Two Stupids became engaged without oppo- j 
sition, and were married with acclamations ; but | 
they are too Stupid— perhaps— to* know their ; 
own liuppines-s. ■ * | 

All this went on for three weeks. It Wtts^i 
arranged that the happy pair should be married in 
the middle*of August : they had resolved to spend 
their honeymoon in France, staying a few day* 
in Paris, and then going on to see the towzu and 
the country along- tlie Loire, with the old city of 
Tours for their centre. They proposed to livb 
entirriy upon fruit and wine and, kisses. No 
place in the world like Touraine for those who 
are so young, and so much in love, ahd so per- 
fectly satisfied with so simple a diet. Even for 
those who take a cutlet with the fruit atid the 
wine, there is no place equal to Touraine. Mean- 
time, against the home-coming, a desirable flat 
was . secured, not one of your little economical 
flats, all drawing-rooni with two or three rabbit 
hutches for bedrooms, but a large and highly 
decorated fiat with all the newest appliances, 
large rooms, and a lift' and plenty of space for 
the dinner-parties ^nd receptions vhieu Elsio 
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would hare to give. The servants were engt^ed. 

furuitui'e was ordered, all in the advanced 
taste of the day — carpets, curtains, pictures, over- 
mantels, cabinets, screens. Elsie went every day 
to her new home and found something omitted, 
and sat down in it to wonder what it would be 
dike— Ihia new life she was enteriug upon. Oh ! 
it was a busy time. — Then tliere was hyr trous- 
seau — everybody knows the amount of thought 
and care itiquired for a trousseun: this was 
approaching completion -everybody knows tlie 
happiness, peculiar, and unlike any other kind 
“Of happiness, with which a girl contemplates a 
heap 6t ‘things,* all her own. I suppose that it 
is only at her wedding that she can enjoy this 
happiqessy for afterwards, the ‘things’ are not 
her owj), but tlife thinifs of the family. The 
bride’s dress, another thqig df supreme import- 
ance, had been tried on, though as yet it was 
very, very far from being finished. The bridos- 
r maids, two of George’s sisters, had also alre.ady 
tried on their dresses. They came every day, 
two very sweet girls, who liave both to (io with 
those six love-stories which will never, I fear, be 
told, to talk over the events and to see the 
presents. These came in daily, and were laid 
•out in a room by.tliemselves, looking very splen- 
did : their splendour proved the wealth and the 
position of the pair, because rich preseiifo arc 
only given to rich people. 

In a word, everybody was heartily, loyally 
csympathetic, as if to make up for the previous 
harsuness and coldness. Fur four weeks this 
happiness lasted! It was on ‘Monday, June 
29th, that the golden shower descended upon 
them : it was on Monday, July 20th, that the rain 
' of gold ceased, and another kind of cloud came up 
which speedily changed into a driying storm 
of ram and sl^t and hail and ice and snow. 

Look at them on Sunday. Before the storm 
there is generally a brief time of suusliiue, wiiriii 
and fine : after the storm, llie calm that follows 
is* a time’ of dismay, speechless and tearless. 
Sunday was the day before the storm : it was 
’a day of sunshine without and within. The 
lovers ^ent the whole day together, hand in 
hand. They went to church together : they sat 
side by side, tliey warbled off the same hymn- 
bdok. The service proved, as the Preacher used 
to say, a* season of refreshment, for never doth 
religion so uplift the soul as when it is entirely 
happy : the voices of the choit chanting the 
Psalms filled them with joy, and j^ould have 
done BO even if they had been penitential minor's, 
and the lamentation of a sinner. Their hearts 
rose ‘higher and higher as the Preacher exhorted, 
4ind would have flown upwards just as much 
whether he hud brandisned the terrors of the 
law or held out the gracious promise of the 
Gospel. .For yon see, at such a time us this, 
Ivhatever was said or done only led this faithful 
pair farther and deeper into the shady glades 
and fragrant lawns and flowery dells of Love’s 
•Paradise. . 

Every cnurch, at every service, and espeeially 
in, the evening, contains many such lovers. You 
.may know them by certain infallible signs. 
They ait very close together : they sing off the 
Wipe book : their faces betray by the rigidity of 
attitude, which is that of pretends atten- 
far-away expression ot their eye8,^‘nnd 


the absence of any external sign of eiiiotion or 
sympathy with the preacher, tqat their hands, 
beneath some, folds of the feminine gabardine, 
are closely clasped. It has sometimes pleased 
the philosopher imd relieved the tedium pf a 
dull sermon to look round the congregation and 
to pick out the lovers— here a pair and there- a 
pair. Even in the Church, you see, Love is 
conqueror and King. 

These lovers, therefore, went to church in a 
frame of mind truly heavenly.: nobody in the 
j whole congregation felt more deeply pious : every 
rcspoimo was an Act of Praise : every priwer an 
Act of Gratitude : every hymn a personal Thank- 
offering. Beneath those calm faces was flying 
and rushing a whirlwind and confusion of hopes, 
memories, plans, projects, and gratitudes. He 
who looks back upon tlife clays immediately befole 
his* wedding-day— most men no more remember 
their own emotions than a ‘.child remembers 
yesterday’s earache — will wonder lioW he lived 
through that time of change, when all that he 
prayecl for was granted, but on the condition of 
a turning upside down of all his habits, customs, 
and petted ways. 

All round them sat the people, no doubt with 
minds wholly attuned to the service of Prayer 
and Praise. Well, the sheep in a Hock to out- 
ward seeming are all alike, yet every animal has 
his own desires and small ambitions for himself. 
So I suppose with the congregation. As every 
man shuts the stteet door behind him r^nd trudges 
along the way to church— the Via Sacra — with 
wife and children, he carries in his waistcoat 
pocket, close to his heart, a little packet of 
DUsinesB cares to think upon during Ihe sermon. 
And if all the thoughts of all the people could 
be collected after tlie sermon •instead of the 
ollertory, they would make a salutary oblation 
indeed. • 

‘George,’ said Elsie, as they came out, ‘let us 
go into the Gardens and sit under a tree 'and 
talk. Let us get away from everybody for half 
an hour.’ 

Kensington Gardens were filled wdth the cus- 
tomary throng of those, wdio, like themselves, 
hud been to church. The carping philosopher 
says unkind things about Cliurch, and Gurctens, 
and Fashion. As if Church would ever keep 
like li‘om congregating with like I There wei'e 
sliouls of beautiful giiis, dressed as well a£( they, 
knew or could afford : dozens of young fellcfws, 
and W'itli tliem the no longer qfiite so young, the 
no longer young, the no longer young at all, the 
middle-aged, the elderly and the old, not to speak 
of the children. Elsie looked up and down the ^ 
walk, ‘We are never so muen alone os iii a 
crowd,’ she said, wdth the air that some girls 
assume of saying an original thing— which no 
w'oman ever did say yet, unless by accident 

They joined the stream :• presently Georgia led 
the 4 ;irl out of the road and across the grass to 
a place where two or three chairs w'ere set under 
the trees. They sat down. Then occurred the 
miracle wrought in these gardens -every day apd 
all day long. Out of the ground sprang a man 
— for such he seemed, though doubtless a spirit- 
messenger— who demanded twopence. This paid, 
he vanished str*aightway. After the ceremony 
they talked. 

‘‘George,’ said the girl, ‘every day now, whe^. 
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ever I am, even at churchy I feel as if I should 
like to jijrop ^ and to sing and dance. This 
morning I should' have liked a service ell to 
ourselves— you to read and I to sing: you 
to pray /ind I to praise. I kept wondering if 
there was any girl, in the place* so happy as 
myself — or so unhap*py as J was three shoit 
weeks ago.’ 

‘Elsie,’ said George— a simple thing to say, but 
it had a thousand meanings. 

‘We have not deserved H. Indeed, indeed^ — 
we have not Why tu’e we singled lOUt for such 
joy? We already had tlio greatest thing of all 
— we had love. That is happiness enough for 
some women. We only wanted a little more 
moAey, and now we have all this great for- 
tune.’ 

• ‘ It is wonderful, Elsie ! ’ 

. She laid her hand on his and spoke in. her 
sweet low voipe, gazing upwafds. ‘ George 1 I am 
' BO happy, that I want everybody else to be happy 
as well. Tlie angels, I am sure, must lose some 
of their joy in wishing that all were witirtliem. 
I pity all those poor girls who have no lovers: 
all those poor mariied people who are lying in 
poverty': all tliose poor creatures who are trying 
tor what they cannot get : all those who are 
weeping outside the gates of Heaven. George, 
it is a. beautiful worhl, and it should he such a 
happy world : there should be nothing but joy 
all tlirougli life. There is such an abundance 
of happiness po.ssible in it. Sadness is only a 
passing cloud : anxiety is only a touch of east 
wind : evil and pain are only fleeting shadows.’ 

She sighed and clasped her hands, and the 
tears rose ‘to her eyes. 

‘ We shall grow old together, George,’ she went 
on, murmuring ratluu’ than speaking. — 1 omit 
her lover’s interruptions and interjections. — ‘You 
will always love me, long after my beauty — 
you know you will call it beauty, George — is 

S ast and gone : even when I am a ])oor old crone 
oubled up in my arm-chair : you will always 
love me. My life will be full— full — full of love. 

Perhaps’ Here her face flushed, and she 

stopped. ‘ We shall have no trouble about 
rno]iey : we shall go .on always burning moie 
and mdre, growing wiser and wiver and wiser. 
You will be a wise and good man, tbiuking and 
working all your life for other people, just as 
Mr Dering imagined — tliree weeks ago. Every- 
body will love and respect you. Tlien you will 
grow gray-headed, you ])ooV, dear boy ; and all 
the world will say how wise and strong you are ; 
and I shall be prouder of my old husband than 
even 1 was of my young lover.. The life that 
others have dreamed, we shall live. Every day 
shall come laden with its own joy, so that we 
would not, if we could help it, suffer it to go 
away.’ She struck a deeper note, and lier voice 
trembled and sank an|l her eyes filled with tears : 
‘ Life shall be all happiness, as God intended for 
us. Even Death will he little sorrow, for the 
separation will be so short’ Once more she laid 
her hand on his. 

Even to the most frivolous, the prospect of the 
‘ wedded life awakens grave *and solemn thoughts 
■ for those who have eyes to see and ears to heat 
and brains w understand, there is no prospect 
80 charged with chances and possibilities, where 
*even life itself may become a Death in Life. 


, When George left her in the evening, he drove 
to see Athelstan. 

‘So,* he said, ‘you have been courting all day, 
I suppose. You ought tt have had enough of it 
Sit down and iiavi* something — a pipe— a cigar. 
—Well— you are going to he very jolly, I sup- 
pose. Elsie’s little fortune • will help a bit 
won’t it?’ 

* I should think so, indeed.’ 

‘ Yes— I ’vc been very glad, ever since you told 
nie tliat the child had liad this stroke of luck. 
I wonder who gave her the money? To be 
[ sure, tliere is plenty of money knocking about 
among the Arnndels. 1^1 ost of us have bad a 
sort of instinct for making money. Put us down 
anywhere among a lot of men in a city, and 
we begin to transfer tlio contents of their .pockets 
to our own.’ 

‘Meanwhile, give up this old resentifient 
(!oine back to your own people. Come to our 
wedding.’ 

*] cannot possibly, unless you will toll me 
who forged that cheniie. How could I go back 
to people who still believe nie guilty? When 
you are married, 1 will go and see Elsie, which 
1 can do with a light heUi t. You have not told 
any one about my return ?’ 

‘Certainly not. No one suspects, and no one 
talks or thinks about you.’ 

Athelstan laughed a little. ‘That is a doubtful 
piece of information. Am I to rejoice or to 
w’eep, because 1 am completely forgotten and 
out of mind? Jt is rather humiliating, isit’t 
it?’ 

‘You are not forgotten at all. That is a 
different thing. Only they do not speak 6f 
you.’ 

‘Well, George, never ’mind that now. 1 am 
glad you came to-night, because 1 have some 
news for you. T have louiul the commissiomiire 
w ho took the cheque to the Bank — actually found 
the n^an.’ 

.‘No! After all these years?’ ^ 

‘ I wrote out the particulars of the case— briefly. 
Yesterday I took the papei’ to the enmmissiou- 
aires’ barrack in the Strand and offered a rewai*d 
for the recovery of tlje man who had cashed tlie 
cheque. That same evening the man presented 
himself and claimed the reward. He remem- 
bered the thing very wall— for this reason : the 
gentleman who emphtyed him fust sent him with 
a bag to a Pai’cel Delivery Office : he did not look 
at the address. The gentleman w^aa staying at the 
Cecil Hotel. Now the commissionaire was a one- 
armed man. Because he had only one arm, the 
gentleman — who w'as a .pleasant-spoken gentle^ 
man — gave him ten shillings for his trouble, 
which was nine shillings more than his proper 
pay. The genUeman sent him to the Bank 
with this cheque to cash, and he returned with 
seveii hundred and twenty pounds m ten-pound 
notes. Then it was that the gentleman — who 
seems to have been a free-handed gentleman*-* 
gave him ten shillings. The man says that he 
w’ould know that gentleman anywhere. • He Wafi 
old, and had gray hair. lie says that he should 
know him wlierever he saw him. What do yon 
think of that?’ 

‘Well— it is something, if you could find that 
old man.’ 

‘ Why, of course it was Checkley-*rgr^-haired 
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Checkley: We’ll patch that old fox yet Be-, 
ware of Oheckley. He’s a Fox. He's h Worm. 
He 'a a creeping Centipede. When the old man 
goes, you muat make Checkley pack.' 


CONCERNING TRUFFLEa 
Fbuitful Nature has reserved to herself the 
exclusive right of reproducing certain of her most 
valued products, and in this category the Truffle 
must occupy a foremost place. Numerous have 
been the attempts to cultivate artificially this 
valuable fungus J but although many have devoted 
years of patient study to the problem, failure has 
marked their ‘.eflforts, and the secrets of truffle 
growth *and development have not yet been un- 
veiled. 

Oh I who can tell 

The hidden ])owor of hearhes, and might of magic spell ? 

sang Spenser ; and the qiieryj so far os the truffle 
is concerned, still remains unsolved. 

Although Nature guards so closely and so 
jealously the processes whereby the truffle is 
evolved, she shows no stinting haUd in the dis- 
tribution of this edible titbit. There are at least 
some forty varieties of the truffle native to 
British soil j but these, with one or two excep- J 
tions, are far inferior to those of France, which 
must be regarded os the real home of the truffle. 

‘Perigueux and Angoulome luwe long enjoyed 
the reputation of producing the finest speci- 
mens 01 Tuber mclanosporuvi ; and Perigord pic 
has attained a world-wide celebiity. The com- 
mon French truffle, like all true truffles, is a 
, subterranean growth, and attains the size of a 
walnut or small potato. It is a winter growth, 
and its flesh when mature is of a blackish gray 
. colour marbled with white veins. Late autumn 
and early winter are the best seasons for gather- 
ihff, 'and such is .the marketable value of the 
tuW sought after, that in a reputed truffle dis- 
ifcrict but lew escape detection. An ai’gillaceous 
OT'calcareous soil is best adapted for their growth ; 
and here, at the foot of oak and beech trees, dili- 
gent search is made for them. The truffle re- 
ceives marked attention from other than human 
seekers, however. Stjuirrels, and liogs when they 
are turned loose to forage for themselvea, are 
keen truffle-hunters. Advantage is taken of the 
• penchant of the pig for truffles to train it to hunt 
systematically for tlie underground prize. The 
; odour of many truffles is so potent-^cpicures com- 
: I pare that of the finer specimens to strawberry — 
that it exhales through the porous soil, and tnus 
; .affords a clue to the keen-scented of the treasure 
that lies beneath. ^ 

; When once a hug has tasted truffles, it needs 
r.lbut little eHcouragernent to develop it into an 
Ifnyetfirate truffle-hunter. Dogs, however, from 
greater docility and the less voracious char- 
I of their appetite.s, are preferred for this 
Tils canine fungus-hunter receives his 
while youug, and tin* method generally 
is as follows. Finely-cut or sliced tru^-, 

J mixed daily, with their food until they 

e imbued with a liking for the flavour, andf, 
lia perhaps of quite as much importance, 

" ji 6 to regard the flavour of truffles as 


, an inherent quality of all their food. The very 
odour of truffles will thus suggeirt a meal Tha 
next step is to take the dog ’ into the fields or 
woods and place a dish of JiUt nux truffes in some 
sequestered nqok and cover it with eartji. fhe 
dog is then encouraged to hunt for it; and the 
promptings of hunger contribute as niuph to the 
desired result as do the urgings of its master, for 
the dog is alwuys taken out fasting. On finding 
the game the dog is always rewarded with some 
little delicacy, which incites him to further 
exertions. Poachers for truffles are great nuis- 
ances, and landowners are loud in their com- 
plaints at the miscliief wrought by them and 
their attendant dogs or pigs; 

In the Italian markc.ts the best French truffles 
are sold at prices ranging from ten to twelve 
shillings a pound. Italy, however, is not devoid* 
of its own truffles, in the eating of which the, 
Italians allow themselves a much wider latitude 
than they do in the case of fungi which grow on ' 
the surface of the ground. . Our meadow musli- 
room, with its jjrctty pink gills and delicate 
flavour, comes in Ital}' under the ban of things 
poisonous ; and the Italian peasantry in certfim 
districts, renowned as they are for the extensive*, 
nature of their vocabulary of imprecations, can 
give vent to no bitterer curse than, ‘ May you die 
of a Pratiolo mushroom-poisoning being sup- 
posed to be the most fearful of deaths. 

To truffles, however, they are more tolerant, 
and less superstitious as to their unwholesome 
character. In the case of mushrooms, the policy 
generally adojited is, ‘ Prove it harmless, and we 
will eat it.’ With trufHe.s, however, .you must 
prove the vegetable noxious before they will 
abstain from eating it. 

The Italian truffle {Tuber mognatum) is essen-* 
tially Italian. It is brownish -coloured without, 
liver-coloured within, and strongly scented ‘with 
the odour of garlic. Some authorities state the 
odour of old truffles of this species to resemble 
onions or strong decaying cheese. It resembles 
its French confrhc in tliat it is best gathei’ed ia 
the autumn, and most fretiueutly found in planta- 
tions of willows, poplar, f)ak, and beech ; but it 
dillers from it by sometimes occurring in abund- 
ance in cultivated fields. The Italian peasantry 
prefer their truffles'boiled or roasted in hot ashes ; 
and the wealthier section of the community pre- 
fer to import their truflles fi'oin France rather 
than patronise the varieties indigenous to their- 
own soil. 

We have stated above that the number of 
species found in . Great Britain is upwards . of 
foi’ty. Of this number Tabh' mtimm is the 
most esteemed. In size it resembles a small 
apple, and it is covered with coarse polygonal 
warts.* It grows best between July ana Decem- 
j ber, and prefei'S beech or oak woods and a chalky 
or clayey soil to any other. Its maiket price 
I varies from two to five shillings per pound, and 
its odour, like that of its continental brethren; , 
is strong and penetrating. The demand for 
English truffles is much greater than is. imagined, 
much greater, indeed,^ than the supply, and the 
-result is that the public have palmed upon them'' 
Ih inferior substitute. 

The most common of the ‘false truffles^ is a 
fungus of the puff-ball family, by name Setero* 
vulgare. In France, large quantities of^ 
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this mwth are- canned each Beaa<m, and ex- 
erted as genuine truffles ; while in Epping 
Forest, many needy Fi’enchmen- and Italians 
earn a precarious livelihood by gathering this 
* false truffle’ and selling it to restaurant keepers 
of the baser sort For Scleroderma vulga^e forms 
an important ingredient an the manufacture of 
the I continental dishes’ of many of the inferior 
London dining-rooms. , 

•Of the forty British species, fifty per cent, 
have been pronounced edible. The question 
thus very naturally suggests -itself, why are these 
twenty species not more sought after and esteemed 
than they are? The' query is easily answered. 
British prejudice is the factor that mainly 
determines which shall be eaten and which 
not Tu,her (esUvuju is eaten, and its virtues 
aw recognised ; but the others are classified 
as ‘ poisonous,’ and are rigidly eschewed as 
Mticles of diet. The same blind prejudice is 
evidenced -in the classification of all umgi which 
grow above ground as ‘mushrooms’ and ‘toad- 
stools.’ The former are edible, the latter are 
poisonous. The first-named includes in many 
persons’ minds but a solitary specimen, the 
meadow mushroom, the toadstools all the rest. 
Signal failure has marked the efforts of those 
who have attempted to popularise the eating 
of British truffles other than T. mtivum. The 
elevation of i*lie poorer truffles to the' status of 
edibility is, alas, a difflcalt and almost impossible 
process ! 

Germany and Holland, Spaflx and Algeria, all 
have their respective tnirtlcs ; but they are much 
inferior to« those of their Gallic neighbours. 
Alexander Bornholz, a German scientist, claims 
to have successfully transplanted and raised 
French truffles, Tlie measure of success, how- 
ever, is .so small that ‘tbo experiment mitst be 
regarded as a tailure. A French savant professes 
to have discovered a soil* so adapted to the growth 
of that article that the world’s trade in truffles 
is threatened with revolution, and we are in- 
formed that truffles will ere long be sold in Boris 
at the French eciuivalent for a penny a pound. 
There is a vast aifference between this and six- 
teen shilljiigs a pound, which is their present 
price. The Committee appointed by the trench 
AcadtJmie des Sciences to inquire into the matter, 
will, it is feared by truffle experts, have but 
another failure to report. 

During the year 1889, France exported 452,361 
pounds of trumes, of which 204,6113 pounds came 
to England ; 107,276 pounds went to Germany ; 
38,990 pounds to Belgium ; and 24,387 pounds 
to the United States. The last-named country 
will soon cease to be a market for French 
truffles, for the native varieties,' it is found, are of 
marked excellence arid wide distribution. During 
the past few years,* a * considerable amount of 
attention has been devoted in the State of Cali- 
fornia to the gathering and preserving of truffles. ' 
Lately, a -party of Americans interested in the 
truffle trade went to Bordeaux and made them- 
selves familiar with the various processes of 
the export industry. « Th^ canning process is 
extremely simple, and almost exactly analogous, 
to that adopted in the preserving of tomatoes and' 
asparagus. The truffles are partially boiled, then 
in the can or tin, and sealed up in their 
oVa diluted juice. ‘Truffled’ game is simply 


game stuffed with truffles, which for this purppse 
are cut into small squares and inserted in the 
object to be stuffed, * ' 

We have already alluded to true and false 
truffles. The distinction between the two is so 
•strongly marked, that there is little difficulty in 
detecting an imposture. All truffles, like fungi ' 
generally, are produced by minute s]>ore seeds, 
which when magnified five hundred diameters 
appear as large as a small pin-head. lu tlie true 
truffles the spores are deposited in sacs which 
contain from four to eight spores, and are 
embedded in vast numbers in the fiesh of the 
tuber. In the false truffles the spores are free, 
and borne on spicules or supports. After all, 
perhaps, the best test of tlie quality of tlie ‘ most 
delicious product of the whole vegetable* king- 
dom’ lies in the eating of it. Even the time- 
honoured test, tj*aditionally so efficaeious- in the 
case of mushrooms, of placing a silver spoon in 
inxtiipositioii with the cooking truffles, in thd 
belief that if good, the colour will remain* un- 
changed, if poisonous it will become deep black, 
must be abandoned as worthless. Scientific re- 
search has, howevei-, discovered, chiefly by the 
aid of the microscope, that an extension of the 
list pf British edible fungi in general and 
truffles in particular can be made with safety. 
Those who avail themselves of the . teachings of 
science, and regale themselves on the vegetable , 
dainties which Nature places at their disposal, 
run the risk of Being dubbed fungus- eaters, and 
classed with him t)f whom it was said : ‘ He ate 
strange flesh.’ The opprobrium of the term, 
however, - grows weaker as knowledge extends* 
and prejudice wanes ; and ere long we may hope 
to see, if not French truffles at a penny a pound, 
at least an increase in tlie quantity and varieties 
of English truffles exposed for sale* in our 
market. 
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On the evening of Tuesday, September 8, at 
1 a quarter past six, Penelope Lees opened the 
' double gates of the Bilbil lioiue-paddock, squeezed 
through on her pony, shut and fastened the gates 
behind her, and rode up very slowly fb the hpme- 
Btead. There was a good sunset that eveninfj 
— a sunset on a gnind scale, for quite half the 
sky was tinted pink and amber ; but Pen only 
noticed it when she stopped to give her pony its 
evening drink at the horse-tank, which mirrored 
the whole thing. Eastward, however,' at the 
horizon, the sky was groy-edged, and the edge 
was growing broader ; but this Pen never noticed 
at all. The fact is she had ridden home ftom 
the shed this evening with dowffiysgt eyes, for - 
the shearing was all but over. It had been such ’ 
splendid fun all through that it seemed to have 
flown over in one week, instead of in six. ,But 
what was a thousand times tvorse^ thtn tife close , 
of shearing was the approach of schooling ; for 
I it was settled that when William Lees went down 
to Melboume at the bemnning of November he ’ 
was to take his little girl with him and leave her 
at. a school there— hundreds and hundreds Of 
miles away. This had only just been aiy^mged 4/' 
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but the arran^ment woe final,; ^and it must be 
confessed that ‘downcast^ does not tell the whblo 
truth with regard to poor little Pen’s eyes on her 
ride froD^the shed this eveninu. . 

She dismounted at the stables, took the saddle 
and bridle from her pony, and ^iit liiiu off 
towards the horse-paddock at a gentle trot Then 
she walked slowly to the house, which, with the 
flaming w6st behind it, looked like an unuinbi- 
tious earring in ebony. The long bare veranda 
in front of the store and the dining-room telo- 
aceme^) a^ it were, with the Cottage veranda ; and 
bejiore she set foot in tlie former, i’en could see 
‘the Bqu*are screen of suifset at tlie far end of 
the latter, and, blotted like ink upon this screen, 
motionle^ figures sitting in silence. 

As the child’s step rang^ through the long, 
empty veranda, some heads turned ip the other 
one, but no one spoke. A vague fear seized Pen, 
tlieir motionless attitudes seemed so strange. 
She hesitated ; but the reactionary impulse fol- 
lowed speedily, and hurried, her forward, with 
faltering steps, into as queer a Quakers’ meeting 
as could well be imagined. 

In the sitting-room doorway stood Mrs Lees, 
drawn up to her full height, her pale face cold 
and proud, and bitterly indignant— but quite 
calm, with the composure that sometimes, at a 
crisis, seems to come natural to the last woman 
you would have expected it of. liobert Ayrton, 
the overseer, was spread out on thp floor, his back 
against the weather-board wnll of the Cottage, 
m« arms folded, and his head thrown forwar<l on 
his chest The man who called himself Brown 
lay in his usual posture in the long chair, and 
his dark deep eyes were turned upwards with 
their usual inscrutable stare. 

Seated on a chair at some little distance from 
them was a man whom Pen had never seen 
before. He wore riding-hoots, spurs and bi'eeches, 
a short nett jacket, and a ‘cabbage-tree’ wide- 
awake. His face was half turned to tlie glowing 
light, whicla shone U})ou a clear gray eye, the 
half of a ruddy moustache, and a sunburnt cheek 
and chin ; the other side of his face wuis neces- 
sarily in deep Shadow. The man was smoking a 
pipe — the smoke hung in .‘'ilvery puffs upon the 
screen of rosy sky at the end of the veranda. 
Penelope advanced shyly, with her eyes fixed, as 


of her hair.* She had known this for days, yet 
kept it to herself ! But then shediad never eas* 
pected treachery of this kind, was it treachery? 


screen of rosy sky at the end of the veranda. 
Penelope advanced shyly, with her cyeh fixed, as 
was only natural, upon the stranger. Suddenly 
she stood itill and 8hivere<l. * The red light 
glittered upon something bright ami steely that 
lay in the strangei’h lap— a revolver. 

*Oome to me. Pen, ^ said Mrs Lees, in a cold 
mechanical voice. 

Pen obeyed promptly enough, and slipped an 
arm round. her mother’s waist and nestled close 
beside her. And Mrs .Lees answered aloud — iu 
a curiously scornful tone— the child’s upward 
4ook of terrified inquiry: ‘Tliese men are bush- 
♦tft^rs. W6”ftre all iu their power !’ 

Pin clung closel* to her mother. ‘Which 
immV she whispered. ‘There’s only that man 
there wita the pistol — is lie Thunder- 

Sfjid ktrs Lees, in the same dauntless, 
tone; ‘and the one with the broken 
0f it ever was broken)— the man that we 
lim nursed and attended to all these weeks- is 

’ ’ICfailly blush suffused Pen’s face to the roots 


pected treachery of this kind, was it treachery? 
She glanced to where Brown lay, hoping to 
find a reassuring expression on his face. But 
I there WAS nothing reassuring thci'e. His tyeB 
were still gazing va^ntly upward ; but the 
gliost of a smile played over the pale haggard 
features. This faint smile seemea to ‘ Pen a . 

I confession of Ueucliefy, and she buist into 
tears. 

At this moment, >i jjleasant voice, singing care- 
lessly, broke upon their ears. The voice came 
neai’er and nearer ; then 'a swinging footstep 
and tlic jingling of spurs were heanl in tire long 
veranda. The bushiaiiger handled his revolver. 
A moment later, the store-keeper— a young 
fellow fresli from England — stood aghast iu their ; 
midst. 

.^rton, the overseer, raised his head. 

‘Thi'ow up your hands. Miller,’ said he coolly, i 
with the true colonial drawl ; ‘ up with them, ! 
old man, or you ’re a stiff ’itn ! We ’re stuck up. i 
Let me introduce you to the celebrated Thunder- 
bolt’ — pointing to the man with the revolver— 

‘ and his mate ' — pointing to Brown. 

Young Miller turned ])ale ; then he stuck his 
hands deep in his trouhcrs' pockets. He was a 
very young man— a Bugby boy but a year 
ago. 

‘It’s a bit of colonial ‘experience for you — a 
bit worth having,’ went on Ayrton calmly, slicing 
a cake of tobacco* as he spoke; ‘something for 
you to write and tell the old folks at liome. 
Look out— you’d best stand still, I say*!’ 

Young Miller bad taken a quick step forward ; 
but he stopped as (juickly ; for Ayrton’s warning 
was driven lioine by the cocking of Thunderbolt’s 
revolver. 

The bushranger now rose to bis feel’ and 
stretched himself coolly. ‘Is this the last of 
them V he asked of Ayrton. 

‘There’s the butcher’ 

‘We can do without hinj.— Call the cook.’ 

‘ And there ’s the groom.’ 

‘We won’t w’ait for him. — Call the cook, d’ye 
hear?’ 

M'l’ton obeyed. The C’hiiiainan came.* 

‘Tell him to dish up dinner in here— and 
sharp,’ said the biisln-anger, pointing to the 
sitting-room. 

Ayrton repeated this order as though it had 
been an order from William Lees. 

‘Now, my friends,’ said Thunderbolt, address- 
ing the whole company, ‘some find me .a man of 
few words— some t'othei’ thing; but anyway it’s 
precious little I’ve got to say now. You’ll hjive 
heard of me before, niayhap ; and you’ll hftvc 
lieard of some o’ the things I’ve done w’heii pressed. 

I ’ve done enough, I daresay, to set n pretty liigh 
figure upon myself, alive or dead. Whatever you 
may force me into doing to-night, it can’t make it 
any hotter for me, when my time comes, than , 
it would ho as things stand already.’ He lapped 
the butt-end of bis revolver significantly. ‘But 
really, ladies and gentle4ien,’.he went on in a 
^ore insinuating manner, ‘there need be no 
unpleasantness at all : all I ask is a square meal : 
then ’ll atljoiirn, the lot of us, and any more as 
may liappen to drop in and join us— to the sfore i 
and after that— I don’t promise, mind — but it ^ 
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very likeily I ’ll be Bftyiiig good-bye to you.— Aa 
for you, ma’rm,’ ’ continued Thunderbolt, bowing 
ewavely to Mrs Lees, ‘if you’ve hcjird anything 
about me at all, you’ll know that you’re safe 
whatever happens— and the little lady too !’ 

Mrs. Lees* treated this assurance with silent 
contempt ; and the outlaw now ordered them all 
into the sitting-room, which, os he had been 
careful to find out first, hail no second door, and 
no windows beyond the two tliat looked out 
upon the veranda. The young store-keet^r was 
the last to enter, and- he turned on the threshold 
to shake his fist at Thunderbolt’s mate. 

■ ‘You villain!’ he muttered savagely— ‘ you 
double-dyed', immeasurable ’ 

Some swift rnoniejitary change in Brown’s face 
— ‘to which ThuuderboU for the moment had 
turned his back— made the young man stop 
short in the- thick of his .epitliets. It. set him 
thinking, too. And a little conversation between 
Thunderbolt and his mat<^, which now took 
place, made his thinking run in unexpected 
grooves. ' • 

‘Dun you walk yet?’ asked Thunderbolt, 

‘No.’ 

‘ Where do you sleep, then ; and how do they 
shift you V 

* I sleep in the barracks; tlie gentlemen carry 
me to and fro morning and evening.’ 

As young Miller, and indeed every one, knew, 
Brown was not carried to and from the barracks ; 
he hobbled on crutches. Miller, moreover, had 
a shrewd idea as to where those crutches were 
at that moment ; the creepers grew so thickly 
at the base of the trellis, and the long chair 
covered so much ground just there, that they 
could not quite be seen ; but that they W'cre 
within Brown’s reach, Miller could not doubt. 
His ideas became almost too much for him ; for 
none but himself had heard the suiutl conversa- 
tion between the bushranger and his quondam 
inate, and Miller yearned to whisper the gist of 
it to Ayrton, though, happily, he liad too much 
sense to attempt tliis. 

An hour passed. Sapper was over : the bush- 
ranger had eaten hoifrtily enouj'h, if no one else 
did — and had not touched a drop of anything 
stronger than tea ; and all the wliile with half 
an eye upon the veranda and Brown, and an 
eye and a half upon the room and its occu- 
pants, Tlie number of tlie latter was now mate- 
rially increased. After dinner had been servcil 
Sammy, the Chinese cook, .was not allowed to 
return to the kitchen. Then the groom had 
come in to say that a strange black horse was 
tethered in the pines, and the groom had been 
detained. Then ))he butcher liud come to see 
what had happened to his friend the groom, 
and the butcher had been detained. The luai'd- 
servant, also, had surrendered of her own accord, 
being tired of the dust au<l discomfort and soli- 
tude under her mistress’s bed ; so she was in 
the room too, in a state of intermittent hysterica. 
But Mrs ’Lees sat thrbngh it all in haimhtv 
silence ; and little Pen, clasping her mother’s 
band tightly, did her ^est to follow her mother’s 
example. 

‘ I was once in pretty much the same fix before,* 
Thunderbolt told them good-humouredly, though 
really the ‘fix’ did not seem to be on uis side. 
* It was at a Queensland station, Clermont way ; 
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and I ’d bailed up all hands in the store quite 
comfortaWy ; but they were fools enough to 
attempt a rush, and— /iota many was it 1 shot^ 
mate r asked* Thunderbolt, glancing through the 
door. ♦ , ‘ 

‘Three,’ replied Brown shortly. ‘So you 8<^d 
—-1 was not there.’ 

‘ Ah, three : so it ‘was ; three. Now, they 
could only hang me once for them three. What *8 
more, if I was to sh^ot three dozen more to-' 
night— supposing there M’as three dozen here 
to shoot- still, they could only hang me once. 
That’s where I ’ve got tlie bulge, you see ! ’ 

Tliujiilerholt pufled liis pipe coniplac6ntly. He 
seemed enamoured of the situation,, and glad 
to prolong it. Suddenly, however— quite sud- 
denly— he turned to the young storekeeper, 

‘You sin^% mister - ell ? 1 heard you as you 
came along the veranda. Give us a song now.' 

Young Miller, ^i.ougli his eyes met the bush- 
miiger’s, saw a white face nodiling to liini through 
the open door ; and the reluctance with whifeh 
he went to the piano was only feigned. Tfien 
and there he sang, to his own j}ccompani-. 
ment, a song that fell agroeubly upon Tliunder- 
holt’s ears, but sank like lead into all other 
hearts, save that of ^I’liunderbolt’s mate. The 
song ended, the bushranger said authoritatively: 
‘Give us another.’ 

Young Miller glanced inquiringly at Mrs Lees. 
The circumstances had not quite robbed him 
of his English maimers. Before the first song, 
he had. asked permission in the same nmts 
way, and received a nod. It wa^ almost a pity 
she did not confine herself to a nod this tim& 
for it only amused tlie bushranger when sh^ saia 
sarcastically: ‘Certainly, Mr Slillcr. Pray, do 
not he murdered for the sake of a song ! ’ 

Miller struck up a lively jingle, reminiscent 
of burnt cork and the banjo, and straightway 
plunged into n song that purported to be comic. 
It was hi<'hly appreciated. Thiiudefljolt beat 
time with hia spurred hods, joined yi the chorus, 
and, at the end, rapped out his applause upon the 
door-panels witli the butt-end of his pistol. He 
hud laughed uproariously at letist once in eveiy 
verse, and faint echoes from the veranda had 
further encouraged the singer. 

In high goou-hiiniour, the bushranger now 
asked Miller to play one of the old English 
ballads. Miller got out the book ; and a strange 
scene followed. Thiiiiderholl — this bloodthil’sty 
desperado- .stood up, revolver in hand, ogd lang 
‘The Lass of Richmond Hill moreover, lie sang 
it with excellent expression, and in a full manly 
voice that only just missed being sweet into 
the bargain. None of the party fever heard the 
song again witliout recalling his singing of ifi 
It w'as greeted with loud applause from the 
veranda, to which Thunderbolt had turned^ his 
hack wliile singing. ’ The merry-wiffian’s spirits 
rose still higher, and lie undertook to give ‘Tom 
Bowling ’ as a wind up. 

He looked really very handsome, and tifkinm 
and good-natured, as he s^d -up there •framed 
in the doorway. The light of the lamp on the 
.table and of the candles in the pidno sconces 
fell upon his tall athletic frame and strong 
regular features : his teeth, os his mouth opened 
— ^like a true singer’s— in a perfect cir^e, were 
white and even ; and he sang that tender ,^2d , 
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Boag of Dibdin'a with a rough, effective tender- 1 frec|uent use of the princii>al doors^ over arid above 


ness of his own.; thougli the revolver whs in his tWr more 

hand and his finger on the trigger.! their dilapidation, and subseqlieht renewal. In * 

Novbr ^efore or ainte, one ventures to assert, the north aisle' of York Cathedral there is a 
has ‘Tom Bowling’ been rendered under such massive arch-headed, door three or four Imndred 
very exceptional circumstances. It occupied some years old, studded nil over at regular intervals 
minut^ Your rough-and-ready singer’s tend^ with bolt-heads, and traversed across its width . 
ency is ever to overdo the andante, and this by two plain Hat strap-like Jiinges. Westminster 
one had a' particular weakness for rallentando. Abbey has several heavy massy iron-bound doors 
So the song, which was aung much better than belonging to its palmiest days, one of which opene 
the previous song, took up some little time ; out of the beautiful 01018161*8. Ely Cathedral 

and when it was over, there was no applause, has a carved oaken door in* the south transept 

The leader of the applause was silent. There which- is said to have been reverentially returned 
; was not a 'sound from tlte veranda. Thunder- to it after having been removed to Landbeach. 

I bolt turned round quickly, almost before Ihe Durham Cathedral has not only a door wrought 

last note had died away, and uttered a sound by medieval carpenters, but tbe identical one, 
that seemed to' come from' another throat, and with the bold and grotesque knocker upon it, 
a wjld beast’s, for it was a roar of. rage. His used for centuries by those who applied for 
former mate — the helpless man with the broken sanctuary within its sacred precinctsi Kochester 
leg — was gone ! • Cathedral has a fine example in the north tran- 

Thuuderbolt strode out, but only a yard from sept The doorway lias a porphyry column on 
the.door, and stood listening and peering through eucli side' of it, ami on the oaken door stretch 
the darkness. He could see, nothing ; he could out long plain iron hinges, tA*minating m fieurs- 
hear nothing. Wheeling round, he stalked back de-lis at its outer edge; and although we may Toe 
into the room, livid and furious, and clapped pondering over the pimding question whether the 
his revolver to youn^ Miller’s ear. choir-screen should be inainUiined in its present » 

‘You young hound I’ he yelled, ‘I’ve a mind place or removed so that the choir may bq better 
to blow your brains out where you sit ! You’vo seen, or may have been loitering outside to view 
had a hand in this 1’ the Medway winding through the deep green 


has led sooner to 
eht renewal. In * 


had a hand in this 1’ the Medway winding through the deep green 

And Tom Bowling had not lieeu thirty seconds meadows, or to scan the great ruined castle close 
‘gone aloft !’ . , by, or the circling of the countless pigeons there, 

this old dark recessed door lias a mystery and 

* ^ charm that vauqUishes all other impressions. 

dun D 0 0 R S. There is anotlior lu?avy old oaken’ dour in this 

A A 1 o x plcasaiit cit}*, It iiiuy bc uddfid, ill R iieighbouring 

A THOUSAND years 1^0 an Anglo-Saxon poet foot-passengers from the High Street, 

wrote of the door of the hull, or house, «as ‘the qqjis Jr chequered all over with broad strong 
^ mouth of the roomy mansion.’ We have yet mouldings and panels, studded evenly witli small 
several of the hoary doorways of this old time; bolt-headR; and the old latch ami ring first used 
, some in the ‘dark and true and tender north;’ in opening and closing it arc still on itf with a 
. lome in the sunny south ; others iu the east and general ellect of soinbrousiiess and cumbersome- 
west; but the doors of them all have perished, ne^ that is arresting. 

The doorwaVs were wrought in stone, and have , lemple, London, Is especially rich m old ^ 


doors of several periods. 


Elizabethan 1 


j. ....j 1 ..4 ii. j 1 £ 1 uuuib VI ^cveliu i;t'riuus. j. uexu m e jz^xiKUuebiiaii 

endure ; ut the oors were mace of oak or in 'some ol the rooms, and largo floriated 

other hard wood, and have consequently decayed, t],,. ^,reat Hull refoicing in the carved 

^though, probably, not till after many years, foliage of Stuart times. Tile most interesting of 
When, however,* 'the poet said the door was the all, perhaps, is a small ‘door in the penitential 
mouth of the mansion, he evidently meant to cell in the thickness of the wall on the north side 
apply the metaphor to the doorway, of the .church, in which disobedient brethren were 

Though we have no doors handed down to us confined. Tbq woodwork of this door has been 
with, our nnmeroiie Sa.xon doorways, we have »newed ; hut the hinges and catch are 

...1 4 . 1 * ^ that closed on brother Walter le Bachelor, Knight 


f somewhat later P,^ceptor of Ireland, who was placed 

a‘ ‘“"‘I' in the tiny cell for disobedience to the Master of 

and mteentfi. century workmanship with 'hinges ^he Temple, and is said to have been starved to 
covering the whole of the woodwork, with flori- death in it. A narrow winding atone stair leads 
:«tod ramifications of ironwork ; some others that up from the superb ‘ round,’ where in the centre 
liave their original handles in good preservation, ot the circle, formed by the ring of noble columns, 
■tlhough they were already old before the Tudors grand effigies of knights, who were per- 

to the‘llTrom> ; some with the first eseutch- unfortunate, and passes' on, up and up, 

I^W. the clever smiths put over the keyholes this low aud mwive door, to the triforiua 
were new ; and ‘some with the spL.Iid by wo ^d- 


locks With which thiy were origin- Sfchi?ch1 
|(»fumi8hed. ^ ^ length of ti 

cathedrals, for instance, have punishment 


pist this low and massive door, to tlie triforium. 
The cell is but four feet Ipng by two feet and* six 
inches in width, and has but two slits looking into 


r.is it... 1 ~ Tj -I ccu IS uuli lour leei ipng oy uwu iBoy uuu' 

lo(>lc<» witu V.- u splendid jjj ^vidth, and has but two slits looking i 

locks With which they were origin- .j^^rch fur light; and detention in it f6? i 


length of time must doubtless have been sev^ 


some of their ancient doors as well 
superbly sculptured doorways. These 
generally iu comparatively unimportant 


comparatively unimportant l^tholomew the Ureat, Smithfi^li This opens 
account of the fact that the more in the centre, tod is panelled into many ref^sepd 


One of the most interesting doors in the metro- 
lis is in the 'west doorway of the church of St 
irtholomew the -Great, Smithfi^li This opens 
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cornpoFtments, and studded with iron bolts. It 
is .perhaps four Jnches thick, and was doubtless!^ 
placed there more than two hundred years ago. 
A door on. the north side of the same time* marked 
fabric carries us probably st^l farther back/ if 
not to the days or the martyrdoms in the great 
square close by. They are both chiefly noticeable, 
however, op account of the access they give to 
the noble remains of the famous Priory Church. 
Among dilapidated houses and the most dismal 
surroundings of a crowded neigliboiirliood, down 
a narrovy passage, the ' choir end o? the great 
church is still standing, with all the solemnity of 
its pillared apse and broad eastern, ambulatory 
for processions, its mighty columns, its .air of 
venerable grace and dignity. The sites of 
the Priory buildings,* halls, galleries, dormitories, 
refectories, cloisters, butteries, pantries, kitchens, 
stables, and mulberry gardens, are all covered 
with closely-packed houses, reached by such well- 
known approaches as Little Britain and King 
Edward iv.’s Street: and these sturdy doors 
seem tt protect froim further encroachment one 
of the most delighting fragments of medieval 
London. 

* Public halls, as in the ease of St Maiy’s Hall, 
Coventry, have some valuable e.\ample8. Besides 
the fine hall in which the corporation of Coventry 
jiolds its court, which is handsome with tapestry, 
armour, and pictures ; besides the mayoress’s par- 
lour with its ancient oak chair, of stixte and stained 
glass, and the great crypt and vaulted kitchen, 
there are many old doors of contemporary age, 
with enormous strap-hinges strengthening them, 
that form no mean part in tlie general picturesque 
result. Private mansions, too, can point to many 
precious specimens. In ah antique hull, bewitch- 
ing with step gables and miillioned windows, in 
Conway, there *are several Elizahctlian doors and 
doorways,- the latter incised- with pithy legends 
entreating that we should ‘Bear and forbear/' 
One door in the north i;ourt is composed of fine 
sturdy planks studded all over with large nails; 
another opening on to a terrace is equally en- 
riched, and large floriated hinges make them at 
once more enduring and more ornamental. ' 

It is in our country chni-cli(is, however, that vve 
find the largest number. At Hickling, in Kot- 
tinghamshire, and at Little Hol-mead, in Hert- 
fordshire, there are ancient church doors with 
richly-wrought hinges that com])letcly cover them 
with ramified scroll- work ; and there are examples^ ' 
scarcely less admirable at Caiator in Lincolnshire, 
Weston in Suffolk, and Staplehurst in Kent. 
Deep in the hearts of their respective counties, 
far from the towns with the improvements that 
sweep, away so much of antiquity, aud the wear 
and tear that de.stroy so much more,, we come 
uppn scores of charming old cliiirches, patched, 
perhaps, with orange-coloured, or gray and green, 
velvety lichens aiid mosses, or clad with ivy ancl 
belted with yew.s, and approached by crumbling 
lychgates; and those who look for them may 
find, besides other treasures, such as curious pul- 
pits with, perhaps, hour-glasses attached to them, 
earved stalls, grotesque gargoyles, ancient ^pues,’ 
sculptured effigies, great slabs sealed down with 
memorial brasses, strong chests ornamentally 
y bound in^iron, many an olden door as^ full of 
interest as any part of the sacred pile. ' Let us 
look into Aatley Church, for instance, in War- 


wickshire. It is many miles •from either of the 
grand old cosy towns; with th.eir proud ^irea imd 
tall chimneys, their bulging, overhanging alma-^ 
houses, and their smart shops and modem villas. * 
and is indeed in the silence of the green core M 
the park-like county. Down on the floor at -the 
wfeat end lie three beautifully sculptured effigi^ 
as though they had been removed from tombs, or 
were waiting to be placed upon them. Two of 
them represent the mother and father of Lady 
Jane Grey ; and the third, which has the small 
slight stature of a girl, is supposed' to represent 
that uncrowned queen. These personages lived 
in the' moated castle close by ; and -when Sir 
Thomtus Wyatt’s insurrection, in 1654, was sup- 
pressed, it was to Astley that the Duke of Suffolk 
came and sought to liide his liead. Ifi this 
church, then, tliey worshipped, and wli«n the 
end liad’ come, those who loved them placed these 
sad memorials in* it. Here are eighteen old 
brown-black oaken canopied scats with misereres 
ranged against the walls ; here are slabs from 
which the brass prcseiitmeiiU or heraldic bear- 
ings have been plucked out ; here is a panelled 
enrichment of the 8pn(?e ovei- tlie chancel arch 
that is rarely seen ; here is a winding .stone 
stair leading up to the bed fry ; and here ‘is an 
ancient chest for the parish books. Seeing who 
pa.s.sed in and out of the old doorways, shbuld we 
not take note of them, likewise ? 

Now and ther W(* come upon doors in curious 
place.s. In very old churches we may often 
a small dark door of plain oblong outlines high 
up in the piers of the chancel ai-ch, leading 
apparently, to nothing. Those who know, ho^v- 
ever, are aware that these seenungly inaccessible 
and useless doors once ga\'e access to a narrow 
walk on the top of a screen or rood-loft, now 
removed. In communication with them will 
be found similar doors on ^lie ground, unless 
they have been destroyed or covered over with 
plaster-work ; and then we can see how those 
in charge of the sacred building andr its decora- 
tion will have entered by the lower one, ascended 
the winding stair within the wall, and emerged 
through the upper door on to the footway on 
the screen, probably for the purpose of lighting 
it or decorating .if. In Hinckley Church, ; 
LeicesteKhire, one of these deserted doors map 
be seen. The light and spacious interior of this 
church has been stripped of many of the tokens , 
tl^t past centuries left ^yit]l it ; but this,’ and the 
fine tapering steeple, and an old chest, have been* 
spared. In lloss Uburch, Herefordshire, in which 
we may see the pew occupied by ‘the man of 
Ross’ for 86 many years, Doth lower and upper 
doors been preserved, though the screen, 
has been removed, as at Hinckley. * ' 

It may be mentioned that on the right jamb 
of ancient church doorways can be detected, 
occasionally, a small imobti-usive 'cross, forming 
no part of its ornamentation, and only about 
four feet from the ground. It has been son- , 
Jectured these, are dedication crosses made at the 
ceremony when the edifices were first us^* It 
is just as possible, however, they may have had 
some other origin not hitherto ascertained. One 
church in Sussex, at Preston, has two, one on 
cither jamb. There are examples of one cross 
only in the churches at Northfteet and Barfreston 
ill Kent. We know that twelve crosi^ were 
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m«rked on a larga skme and placed inside 
the church at so^e dedications, as in Moor- 
linch Church; Somersetshire, and New Shorehajn 
Church, .Sussex,; but these differ, inasmuch as 
^ey are simply incised in the stonework of 
the doorway. 

’An Italian authority, Scaiuozzi, with the same 
thou^t in his mind tis paased through that of 
the Anglo-Saxon poet quoted, laid down as a 
rule that a door shouhl be in the centre of the 
» front of a building, just as the mouth of an 
animal was placed in the middle of its face ; 
ai^ the ^reat Italian architects of the Cinque- 
. <^nto penod seem to liavC agreed, too, that the 
proper proportions for a door required that it 
•hould be twice the height of its width. ‘Modern 
buildefs are all of the opinion that doors should 
open iawarda, lest they strike those wlio wonld 
enter by them in the face ; but it is not ‘so clear 
that they agree in. points involving more cost- 
liness, It is certain, however, that whether 
looked upon as mouths or not, all of us must 
admire tno doorways 'handed down to us by 
the skilful workmen of successive centuries, the 
simplicity and honesty of the Saxon w'ork, the 
zigzag, and other beautifications of the work of 
the Normans, the use of polished columns in later 
years, at first singly, and then clustered, and 
afterwaifds with tiers of sculptured figures in 
their interstices ; and still more the rarer iii- 
. stances in which the work of our old carpenters 
jja^ been preserved for us in our ancient doors. 

SAFE No. 2 7. 

Bv Cau«ol Kino, 

It was some time in the early eighties, I was 
appointed agent for Kawlin’s Bank, at least for 
the branch of it ^located in the busy, seaport 
town of Keppelwade, on the Yorkshire coast. 
I was graciously informed by my superiors, the 
Egwlin Brothers, principals of the Bank, that 
my trustworthiness and punctuality had induced 
them to promote me to this post at an earlier 
age than bknk clerks usually blossom out into 
inspectors or agents. I thaUked them deferen- 
tially, but adhered to my own previou.s private 
I opinion, which was, that I was indebted for it' 
partly to the influence of my uncle. Sir Gilbert 
Varcomb of Keppelwade, and partly to the adven- 
ture which I am now about to relate. 

The agent under whom I had qualified for my 
present position was John Seaton, or canny old 
Scotchman, slow as the tortoise, but of exceeding 
*kindncB8 and faitlifuliioss of lieart. To know 
him was to love him. He and I both lived in 
the Bank Jlinnse, just above the business pre- 
mises, which were large and commodious. It 
Was a substantial and impo.sing mansion, built 
.^{ ..ied brick, with stone facings, and polished 
gMitd pillars. The whole of, the grouiitl floor 
'pfiia required for business purposes, besides a 
;'|nc^ portion of the cellarage. A side entrance as 
imittdsome as the other leef up to the first floor, 
the agent lived. On a higlier story I 
bedroom and sitting-room ; and I lived 
^Al^tiidly on the premises, finding plenty of 


healthy amusement and variety in fishing, shoot- 
ing, even occasionally riding after the nound& 
when my uncle, Sir Gilbert, gave me a good 
mount, and various dinner and evening engage- 
ments in their seaso.n. 

There was a beautiful little place belonging 
to* my uncle,* called ‘The Cedars,’ within a mile 
of the town. It wfis tenanted by a retired Indian 
officer, Colonel Gower, his wife, and daughter, 
Miss Eleanor Gower, a very handsome girl, but 
cold and stately in maimer.' Shortly nftef they 
took posscsSsioii of the Cedars, about a twelve- 
month before my story begins, Colonel Gower 
and his daughter drove into town, and stopped 
at the Bank, where they both alighted and 
entered, the Colonel bearing^ in liis hand a lAice 
brown* leather bag. I went with them to the 
manager’s room, ns Mr Seaton was out, and 
Colonel Oower opened his business to me with- 
■ out any hesitation. 

‘ I have here,’ he said, laying his hand on the 
bag, ‘ many lliou.sand.s of pounds’ worth of jewels. 
My daughter’s godmother, Mrs H.aseldiiie, veiy 
wealthy and eccentric woman, died recently, and 
bequeathed all lier jewels to Eleanor— more 
trinkets than a reasonably sane woman could, 
wear in a lifetime. We have brought them to 
you for safe keeping.’ He set down the bag on 
the table with a heavy thud. 

I explained to them quietly tlie precautions we 
took for the defence .of such valuable.'J. 

‘I will give Miss Gower a written code or 
cipher that will b*e known only to her and me — 
and, of course, Iilr Seaton. She nuist give' an 
order in her own haivl writing to any messenger 
- even you, Colonel Gower, bearing the half of 
this ciplier on its face ‘before any of the je^vels 
arc delivered. The key of the safe in which 
they are kept’ * i 

‘ One moment, please,’ interrupted Miss 'Gower, j 
* I will retain only ope key— that of the leather 
jewel-case inside the iron box.’ 

‘As you please,’ I a.s.sented. ‘If you let me 
see them now, I will catalogue tlieiii, and make 
a copy-inventory for you to retain.’ 

I looked into the front office to tell the clerks 
that no one was to be admitted to the manager’s 
rooni except Mr Seaton if li& returned ; then I 
locked the door and sat down to my tiusk. The 
Colonel opened the bag and disclosed a strong- 
box with iron clamps, marked with a largo ‘H,’ 
iiii brass-headed nails, on tlie top. Mi.s8 Gower 
handed him a key, and he opened thi‘s also. 
Inside was a strong leather ^jewel-case, and of 
that, too, Miss Gower gave him the key. 

We had many beautiful and valuable family 
jewels in trust ; but anything like these now 
revealed I had never seen.^ Rubies’ of xicb 
intoxicating lustre ; flawless pearls, opals, emer- 
alds ; but the diamonds were the especial glor}* 
of the collection, filling the dull room with lairy j 
sparkles of light, like tW ripples on a sunlit bay. 
Starry clusters of diamonds for the breast, coronets 
of lesser stars for the hair, necklets, pendants,'; 
brooches, clasps, lockets, eardrops, without num- 
ber ! And besides all these in their ri«di settings, 
a little chamois bag under the lowest tray, lying 
beside a set of magnificent and veiw ugly cameo^ 
held a number of unset and smaller piamonds. 

I workeH ri^pidly, laying each article when cata- 
i l(»gued on a vclvet-Iiued tray. When the long 
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hat was' finished I read it over, the Colonel i-e* 
placing each piece in tlie case as I named it; 
then, Wore taking copy, I put my list care- 
fully into a secret urawer of the desk and locked 
it. " . . , ^ . 

‘ Kow we will put this iron box away first, for 
it.is not safe to leave the gems even for a moment. 
Come this way, please.’ 

* I left the agent’s room by a door that gave on 
the corridor, and they followetl me to the strong- 
room, a scpanite building, burglar and fire proof, 
lit by electric light. This strong-rooyi had been 
designed by a celebrated engineer ; ^ none but 
skilled artisans, with time and appliances, and 
twise, could bi-eak through from without or from 
below. The lock of tlic iron door was a special 
patent, opened by only one key, and that key 
never left Mr Seaton’s possession, or, wlien be 
was absent, mine. T explained all this to Miss 
Qo.wer as we enture<l the vault, where light 
burned day and night, and strong safes held 
priceless deposits. 

‘This will do— Safe No. *27,’ I said, stopping 
before one. I opened it with the key on my 
bunch that bore the corresponding number, and 
placed the iron box inside, taking out the key of 
the box. 

‘ Now,’ I explained, ‘ I shall connect an alarm 
with this safe that will ring both in my room and 
Mr Seaton's if it is tamperc-d with, so your treas- 
ures are quite secure, Miss dower.’ 

After that day the jewels lay undisturbed for 
months, except tliat Miss .Gower occa.sionally 
brought a friend to admire them, wheii John 
Seaton or I brought the iron-clamped box to 
the manager’s room, jiiid remained beside the 
gems until they were restored to their strong- 
hold. 

The winter wore uneventfully away, the spring 
passetl, and then a slight stir came even to 
feeppelwade, for the two or three hotels began 
to fill with summer visitors, who were finding 
out the beauty of our sbcluded li;imlet and its 
sunny bay. Among others came a young Anglo- 
Gerniun, who brought .letters of introduction to 
Colonel Gower from various old friemls abr(»ad. 
and at home. He told us he needed rest anil 
quiet, and Keppelwaile had been recommended 
to him for its sulubi'ious air and seclusion.- 
He was a handsome man, of brilliant parts, with 
a wonderful fascination of manner, (’olonel 
Gower did not invite him to stay at the Cedar.s ; 
"he took rooms at the Windmr Hotels and ma(fe 
himself free of the whole town,. captivating all 
and* sundry by’ his* good looks and his kindly 
affable manners. " 

A polished, widely-travelled man of the world 
was John Hessel, and he could converse with 
^ual ease and brilliance on literature, science up 
to date, ethics, or metaphysics. In a week or 
two he. was as much at home in Keppelwade'us 
if he iiad be^n. born amongst us, and liis face 
became as familial’ at* the«Bauk as that of oM 
John Senion himself. 

* Mr Hessel was a profound believer in niesmer- 
iam, and told us some strange tales of ‘subjects’ 
he had seen, abroad, in Pans and at tho.Geruian 
Beats of learning, wiiere at that time ‘metal 
baths ’ and mesmerism wore the prevuleiit craze. 
He toM us with a laugh one evening at Sir ^ 
Gilbert’s, that when all other means of living 

failed him, he could become a Professor of Phreii- j 
olojjy and a mesmerist. ‘Few/ he said, ‘could 
resist his influence.' Sir Gilbert premosed a 
‘ mesmeric entertainment,’ but Mr Hessel rather, 
haughtily refused. 

1 dreaded the influence he might estab- 
lish over Eleanor Gower ; but when I saw no 
special preference on either side, I became con- 
tent to wait, patiently and quietly ns before, 
until time ‘br circumstance favoured my own 
suit. 1 thought my case was not hopeless. I 
was heir-presumptive to Sir Gilbert Varcomb,* 
and Imd a good allowance, besides my salary ; 
and I had no expensive tastes ; so I though't it 
was not unreasonable to hope that I might win 
Eleanor Gower for my wife some day. Mean- 
while,. the months passed ; other visitors came 
and went— John Hessel remained. 

One evening I was dining witli him at .the ' 
PFindsor, and our conversation had turned, as it 
often di<l, upon mesmerism. He seemed to like 
to talk of his own powers, and he reiterated his 
often expressed beljef that 1 was one who would 
fall a ready victim to Ins will-power. 1 'kneii^ 
he was mistaken, for many ‘professors’ to whom 

I had freely oflered myself as a ‘subject’ hod 
given me up as iii»practicable and quite unman- 
ageable'; but when Hessel still pei-sisted in bis 
opinion, I agreed carelessly to a trial of his skill. 

1 could do no less, wlieu’ he— my host— was so 
evidently in earnest, and seemea even a little 
nettled at my unbelief. 

I sat in an ea.'^y-cbair, and fixed my eyes 
on his face. He made gentle passes before me 
with his bauds strange rljythmic movements 
that, but for fear of annoying him, would have 
made me laugh outright. Suddenly, with an 
inward laugh, T resolved to feign the mesmeric 
’sleep ; 1 thought of nothing beyond the passing 
fun of the moment, and I would turn the tables 
on him when he begjjin to boast of bis power, or 
gift as be called it. Again, 1 say, I thought of 
notliing beyoml this. I allowed my eyes, under 
his steadfast gaze, to become wuToa'fer and 
milder, then the lids drooped slowly, and I fell 
back limply in the chair and breathed gently 
and regularly. There was perfect ^tillness for a 
few moments, and then 1 heard a muttered 
‘That’s well!’ utteied with an intensity that 
filled me with curiosity. About five minutes ■ 
passe<l, and then he saitl gently : ‘Voi’comb, can , 
you hear me?’ 

! ‘Yes,’ I replied, in a dull mechauicul way. 

‘Where are Miss Gower’s jewels kept?’ he . 
asked in a low eager tone. 

It wa.s a wonder I did not leap t(^ my feet, in 
my great astoni.slimeiit, and u good thing that I 
did not. I found voice enough to say in 
same dull manner : ‘ Safe No. 27.’ 

‘ Can you obtain access to it — to them V 

‘No.’ 

‘Why not?’ 

‘John Seaton holds the keys.’ 

‘ How is the vaul^ protected V 

‘Night-watchman, big dog, iron door,^ electHc 
alarm.’ 

A very unorthodox execration broke from hiin; , 
and there was a lengthy pause, during vhbih t 
dared -not move a single jyelitL ! 

‘How shall 1 obtain access to Safe No. S!7V he : ^ 
asked at lost. ' J 

, .;r=rft! 
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*you muat have a wriMwa order from Miw 
Qower, .headed by a code or cipher, knovirii only 
to her and Mr Seaton.* 

Again a baffled ejaculation, and he rose and 
walked about the room, muttering angrily. 

1 I sat motionless, ruminating deeply on my 
idiotic answers. Some ready-witted men could 
have coined loisleuding answers to Hessers mies- 
tions without hesitation ; 1 was nut one of tliose 
who cannot be taken by surprise. * I had been 
taken by surprise. How 1 longed to be alone, to 
» think' this well over. A few iiunutes more, and 
1 felt that he was making rapid passes before niy 
face again. 

‘.Wake up,’ he said sharply ; and I stai’ted up 
qpickly,* rubbing my eyes, and looking, I dare- 
say, dazea and stupid enough. He was looking 
at me Earnestly. 

‘^ou doirt make a veiy good subject, Varcomb,’ 
iio said lightly. ‘C’onfeas, gow, that you have 
been half awake all the time, laughing at the 
ridiculous questions I asked.’ 

‘You are quite mistaken,’ L replied truthfully, 
und with a great yawn. ‘T was not even half 
awake ! That / should live to say it, who never 
believed in mesmerism, except among a parcel of 
weak nervous women I’ 

‘ Come out for a stroll along the shore,* he said 
Quietly. ‘ It is a pleasant evening.’ 

We went out together. U was a gray, quiet 
evening ; gray clouds cast leaden shadows on a 
date-coloured sea. 

^ We strolled along the breakwater, and met .an 
officer of the coastguard, who gave us the interest- 
ing information that -a bottle-nosed whale had 
beeq seen in the offlng. We stood talking with 
£he man — I was determined not to hurry — and 
then >Ve turned- back with him, discussing the 
probable capture of the doomed whale. 

Hessel asked jestingly if 1 would not go out to 
cast a harpoon with me hshermen, and I replie<l 
with a laugh : ‘ Yes, if he would insure me against 
the fate of Jonah !’ 

I padaed a sleepless- night, thinking over tlie 
whole situation. It was impossible to avoi<l 
the conclusion that some danger menaced 
Gower’s jewels, yet it was at present so intangible, 
that I could not make up my mind to take any 
one into my confidence. 1 was not afraid of au 
attack upon the yuult ; it was too strongly 
guarded. 1 could only think of one plan by 
which I could insure the safety of the jewel'-, 
and to ^xllow out that plan might place myself 
in an awkward predicament. 1 resolved upon it, 
however, dnd waited iny opportunity. The fii><t , 
time old John Seaton went away fur a few hour>, | 
leaving the keys with me, as usual, 1 went to the | 
vault, straight to Safe No. 27. 1 took out the | 
iron clamped box, opened it, and removed the | 
leatiier jewel-case, or which Miss Gower alone j 
held the ke^, 1 put a small l^ter-weight or 
, in the box, and filled it up with copies of 
’ M deeds, receipts, and such worthless documents. 

^ 1 placed the box in safe* 27, and locked it 
The leather case I took up to the 
^llpeoxid noor, to my own room, deposited it in 
' ^ #3PQng little box of my own, and that in 
of my wardrobe, which was always 
Vpfed eecorely. The event proved that I was 
hnt 1 positively tremble still to think 
I might have been arraigned as a 


sis 


thief, had the. jewels been found in mjr ward- 
robe. 

About a week after I •had *' transferred the 
leather case to my own keeping, John Hessel 
came into the Bunk, fresh and smiling os nsual. 
After his pleasant and courteous greetings’, he 

E :inted to old J ohu Seaton an order written in 
Gower’s firm Inindwriting, bearing on its ^ 
face the half of tlie Secret code, and requesting 
that the iron box containing Miss Gower s jewels 
be given .to bearer— they would be returned next 
day. I saw Mr Seaton referring to his private 
ledger to verify fhe code, smiling the while at an 
anui'sing epibodc Hessel was relating in his gayest 
manner. 1 could scarcely conUiiii my uiieasinesa. 
What if Hessel hud the key of the leather case, 
and should wish to open it there f What if all 
were being done in good faith, and he should 
really convey the box safely to Miss Gower? 

After a short absence, Mr Seaton returned, 
bearing the iron box, which he wrapped up in 
browji pai>ei‘, passing a strap louiid it for easy 
carrying. He detached the key fiom his own 
ring aiicl handed it also to Hessel. 

‘See you at Sir 'Gilbeit’s to-night, Varcomb,’ 
called out IIes»e] gaily as he was passing out with 
his prize. J only nodded in response ; in truth, 

1 was almost incapable of speech without betray- 
ing my deep anxiety. The torture conipiessw 
into the next tuo hours wa.s iiiUoscribablc ; kind 
old Mr Seaton told mo to go up-stairs and rest- 
lie* was sure my head was aching badly. I only 
shook niy head, and worked on desperately, for 1 
must b*e on the spot when Colonel GoW’or and his 
daughter would come in to donoiiiico the thief 
who Jiad stolen fhe Habcldine jewels ! I did not 
even go up to lunch, but made old Martha our 
housekeeper bring me some biscuits and cheese 
and a glus.s of milk. When three hours had 
passed without any alarm being given, I went to 
the other extreme of fueling, and could have 
cajieyed like a madman in my joy and relief, for 
J was pretty .sure then that ni} vague siiimises 
had pioved correct. When we put up our shut- 
ters for the day, the strain on iny nerves had 
really brought* on a violent lieadache, and, after 
partaking of some tea and a strip of toast, I was 
glad to lie dow'ii in my room and sleep, which I 
■did soundly for two hours. I awoke refreshed 
and thanklul, dressed for ilinuei*,’ and set out for • 
Sir Gilbert’s witli a light lieait. I w'ould allow 
the aflair to develop naturally now when I knew 
tlie jewels were safe. 

The kind old manager sipiled and noilded to 
me as 1 was passing out, and told me to ^joy i 
myself. * * i 

Colonel Gower and his daughter had arrived | 
before me. I found both in my aunt’s drawing- 
room when 1 entered. 

‘ Have you seen Mr Hessel, Bert V asked Lady 
Varcomb. ‘ We an* waiting for him.’ 

‘Not since morning,’ I replied* ‘lie came to 
the Bank at eleven o’clock on business.’ 

I made my way to Miss Gower, os L generally 
contrived to do within five minutes of entering 
any loom where she was present i 

‘Did you show Mr Hessel my jewels to-day t’ ' 
she ask^d, after our greetings were over, ‘He ^ 
wished particularly to see those large ugly ; 
cameos, in their old-fashioned gold setting.’ 

’ *Mr Seaton gave him the iron box, after read- 
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ix^ yottv (^der, and ha earned it oF with all its | 
contents,* I replied (juickly. 

She slightly • raised her ^eyebrows, more in 
amused surprise than ahirm. * Ho had not !ay 
authority for such a proceeding,’ she said quietly ; 

* nor had Mr Seaton.’ 

‘ In what terms did you couch your order, Miss 
Gower ? Mr Seaton is rigidly exact.’ 

‘Not quite in this case,’ she pointedly per- 
sisted. ‘ I asked Mr Seaton to show Mr Hessel 
all my jewels ; and I enclosed the key of the ^ 
leather case, to be returned to me immediately. 
You showed them to my aunt, Mfs Gower of 
’Hardwicke, a few months ago, when I could not 
go with her at the time, and yoir brought me 
back the key yourself, M,r Varcomb.’ 

‘Very true ; but I heard nothing of a key this 
morning ; and Mr Seaton is so precise and correct 
that I am certain he has not exceeded his instruc- 
tions, as he understood them. I assure you, Miss 
Gower, that’ 

I was interrupted by a movement of the com- 
pany towards the iloor ; and after a confirmatory 
nod from Lady Varcomb, in response to my 
inquiring glance, I offered my arm to Miss Gower, 
and we joined the procession, of which Mr John 
Hessel did not form a part 

* How does this matter strike you, Mr V^arw^mb V 
asked Miss Gower in a low tone, wlien \vc were 
, surrounded by <1 subdued hum of voices at table. 

. . * Well — I can scarcely offer an opinion us. yet,’ 

1 answered ; ‘ but I think it should be looked 
into, straight in the face, and at once, Miss 
Gower.’ 

We did not again allude to the subject ; but 
■when we were all once more in, the drawing- 
room, I saw that she contrived to have a few 
moments’ speech with her father, and I saw him 
glance towards me with a look of uneasy per- 
plexity. He approached me a little later, ami 
whispered under cover of a noisy duet , on the 

? ianoforte : ‘ Try to leave when wc do, Varcomb j 
must speak with you.' 

.Truly, the repose and solf -control that ‘stamp 
the caste of Vere de Vere’ are beautiful and 
admirable in themselves ! This father and 
daughter knew that the fate of a largo fortune 
hung trembling in the balance, yet they smiled, 
conversed, enjoyed, with high-bred ease and 
unmoved composure. They left early, and I 
accompanied them. AVe drove straight to the 
Bank, and told John Seaton, who, -in great sur- 
prise and consternation, sent me down to the 
cold empty offices for Miss Gower’s order, which 
I found filed with others in- the manager’s room. 
He read it aloud, and then handed it without 
comment to Miss Gower, who looked aston- 
ished. 

•‘It is my own handwriting,’ she said; ‘and 
yet I never, wrote that I 1 never mentioned 
either “ to-ni"ht ” or “ to-morrow ” in my note.’ 

‘ You see tliat I acted only on what I believed 
to be your instructions, Miss Gower,’ said John 
Seaton. ‘ I cannot yet believe that an actual 
robbery has been committed. — Varcomb, will you 
not go lip to the fVindsor— it is not quite eleven 
— and ask for Mr Hessel ?’ 

‘And I’ll go to- the Cedars,’ cried ‘ Colonel 
Gowet eagerly. ‘ He may have left- the box at 
oar bouse sint-e we left there. I, too, feel uuwill* 
ing to believe that John Hesse^ bos really taken 


I the jewels— appropriated them— stolen them, in 
fact.’ , 

1 .sped away to the IVindaor Hotels hoping Miss 
Gower would remain with John Seaton until 
, my i*eturn—hoping, also, that the fretful invalid 
’ motlier might not appeal’ on the scene, to pre- 
cipitate my confession with her jeremiads. As I 
expected, they had not seen Mr Hessel at the 
I II indsof since the early forenoon, and he had 
paid his bill, as he did punctually every week, the 
evening before. I went back with tliis news to 
the Bank Ilonse. Miss Gower was still there r 
and within, a few minutes of my return her father 
came in, triumphantly brandishing a letter. 

* This came for you, Eleanor, by the evening 
post. I have no doubt Mr Hessel explains all 
satisfactorily.' 

Eleanor took the letter with some eagerness, 
and read aloud ; • * 

Dear Misa Qo\fER~I have at last attained 
the object to which I have devoted months of 
patient wadting- the Haseldine jewels. They are 
mine by right, not yours ; for I am John 
Haseldine. 1 am sorry to deprive you of them., 
but they arc certainly mine. 

John' Haseldine. 

The others turned bewildered looks on each 
other ; but 1, with the knowledge of that leather 
jewel-case aafe in my wardrobe up-Btaii*8, pictured 
the cool scoundrel’s collapse on opening and 
searching the it on box, and luudied . aloud, John 
.Seixton looked at me reproachuilly j visions 
Scotland Yard detestives on the trail, commotion 
among the Ilawliu magnates in the City, possible 
reprimands and severities, were evidently passing 
before his mind. 

Colonel Gower was intcuisely angry, and no 
wonder, at the cool hianner in which we had all 
been hoodwinked. 

Mias Gower looked coldly and proudly at me, 
06 if my laugh had hurt her. 

‘What will he deserve at your hands. Colonel 
Gower,’ I asked, ‘ who will restore all the jewels, 
without one Hmissing? Woidd you let him 
name his own reward V 

The Colonel looked at me grimly from under 
his shaggy eyebrows. ’/Yea; I would let him 
name it^ he replied with emphasis, 

‘And if he named that which was promise 
to Schiller’s Diver V I persisted boldly, though 
my face had grown very not 

He looked at uic still mure grimly, but with 
a twinkle in his eye, which 1 interpreted' favour- 
ably. Miss Gower and John Seaton were talking 
together, |nd had not heard us. ‘Itsbould sa^ 
he answered deliberately, ‘ lliat be had better 
ask the princess herself.' 

‘So he will/ I said gladly. ‘Listen, then, to 
my small story, Mr Seaton.— Sit here, Miss 
Gower; I have something to tell you. We all 
know how John H<J8sel believed In himself as a 
mesmerist His power was real, but his xuistitke 
was in being so sure that he could ihfluence all 
and sundry. 1 knew he could not hypno^se me j 
but he was so eager to .try, so determined to 
succeed, that, for fun, 1 feigned the coma, and 
made him think I was wholly overcome, hia 
questions related to Miss Gower’s jewels. Ho had 
hoped to get them directly from m^e, and wheh : 
he found how strongly they were guamed, hwiraSvi 
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angrjr. I acted ao well tbift l^e never found me 
out'; and| Mr Seaton, the day you went to Harper 
Henge lo^ week, I took the leather case out of 
the iron box, filled up the. box with one or two 
paper-weight^ and bundles of old balance-sheets 
and receipts, — Your jewels are quite safe, Migs 
Cfower, in ‘a box in the bottom of my wanlrobo 
up-atairs. — Take my keys, Mr Seaton, and sec 
for yoursejf.* 

In a moment John Seutoii and Colonel Gower 
Vtrere boiindiim up, tliree steps at a time. I 
stayed Miss Gower when slie would have fol- 
lowed : * Miss Gower—Elcanor, I am quite con- 
tent to owe your father’s consent to hia gratitude, 
but— whut do you owe me? Not gratitude, I 
hope. Love is worth love.’ 

1 will not record her answer ; it was satis- 
factory. . 

The lock of the leather case had to be ^forced, 
but the jewels were intactil not one wls mis- 
placed. 

We have neither seen nor heard of John Hasel- 
dine since then ; but Eleanor and 1 often say 
we sJwuld like to have seen his face when lie 
examined the contents of the iron box so long 
and carefully kept in safe No. 27 I 


A NEW TASMANIAN TOWNSHIP. 
ZSSEHAN is a recently formed toN/nship and mining 
centre in . the county of Montagu, on the west 
poast of Taainaniil. When, in 1042, Abel Jan.szpbn 
Tasman was despatched from Batavia by Anthony 
Van Diemen, the Governor-general, and the 
Council of Netherlands-India, on an expedition 
having for its object the discovery of the reported. 
Great Southern Coiitiueut, the first land he 
sighted, after leaving the then Dutch colony of 
Mauritius, proved to be the west coast of Tas- 
mania. This land, discovered on the 24th of 
• ’November 1642, appeared to be mountainous and 
clothed with dark forest, and in these respects 
difietHid from the low samly shores ascribed to 
the Great Southern Continent by previous navi- 
gators. Recognising it as a hitlieito unknown 
territory, Ta.sinan named it ‘Anthony Van Die- 
' nion’s Laud ; ’ and to the most jn'orninent summits 
first visible he gave the names of the two ships 
Heemkirk md Zechan (‘Seahen’) which com- 
prised his expedition. 

Mount Zeelinn, thus discovered and chri.stened 
two and a half centuries ago, remained until the 
last decade an absolute terra incognita. Though 
no more thom ten miles di.stant from the western 
shores of the island, approacli t«)ward8 it, either 
from the sea-board or from lands lying north, 

. east, or south, was, until lately, aliuo.st impractic- 
able, by reason of the impassable nature of the 
i 'country —aliernuting with hill and swamp, covered 
with dense forest ami scrub, or equally im- 
; ^m^ble button grass. 

A / 'ltt 1884; Frank H, l.ong ami William John- 
I setting out from Blount Bischolf to prospect 
life tin or gold, entered the distnet around Mount 
and ‘discovered ^ver-lend ore in great 
l^l^u^danpe ; but the news of this discovery was 
‘nated slowly. In March 1885, two pro- 
r coumanies nad esttiblished themselves on 
Imn silver field. 



In March 1888, an extent of country measurii^; 
north to south six to seven miles, and east to we^ 
tv^ to three miles, had been proved to be silvor- 
bearing ; and lii the close of that year twenty-five 
thoiisand acres had been let on lease by Govern- 
ment as mining claims of forty to eighty acres each. 
Owing to its inaccessibility, only seventy men 
were then at work on the field. The Colonial 
parliament at this tim^ voted a preliminary sum 
tor the survey of a railway to connect the field 
witli the port of Strahan, on Macquarie Harbour, 
twenty-nimj miles distant. This railway was 
practically completed at the close of 1891. 

In March 1889, the population of the Zeehan 
field scarcely exceeded one hundred. In Sep- 
tember 1890, it was estimated at two thousauJ ; 
and at the close of 1891, at not fewer than seven 
tliousaml persons, ranking then as the third town 
in Tasmania. 

The township of Zeehan was formally incor- 
porated in 1891, and the erection of hotels and 
public buildings has proceeded with great rapidity^ 
A tri-weekly newspaper was started in Zeehan in 
October 1890 ; and in October 1891 it became a 
morning daily, with a daily evening issue as 
well. 

According to the Report of the Minister of 
Mined on 80th .lune 1891, the mining claims 
leased mound Zeehan extend over a tract of 
country from Mount Zeehan north-eastwards for • 
a distance of about twenty miles, with a breadth 
of about eight miles, and an area of eighty-seven 
thousand acres. The geological furniauou of the 
district proves it to be of Silurian age. In the 
northern part of the field, around Mount Duudas, 
carbonated ows of lend are principally found, 
while around Zeehan, galena is the predominating 
mineral.* Both of these are very rich in silver. 
Tin} first five luindred tons of galena ore from 
Zeehan, received in . this country (hiring 1891, 
contained sixty-dix per cent, of lead and one 
hundred and ten ounces of silver per ton. 


TO A SNOWDROP. 

Lovki.y littio Snowdrop, 

Lifting thy fair head, 

Pearltis.s of the rough winds 
Sweeping o’er thy bed. 

Thou art like a snowflake white 
That hath blossomed in the night. 

Precious little Snowdrop, 

Sprung from Nature’s breast, 
Like a bright bup(} breaking 
On a heart opprest ; 

As a star that shines on high 
Tbrou^ the dark waste of the sky, 

% 

Rising pale, yet steadfast, 

' With a cheering ray. 

Just before the dawning 
Of the Spring 8 bright day ; 
Then to fade and be forgot, 

When the glad earth needs thee. not. 
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OLD M A I D.S. 

By Mas L^^^K Linton. 

■The changes which have taken place throughout 
all our social life liave touched, viter aim, our 
estimate of Old Maids, and we are leading back 
to .sentiments much older than ourselves. Until 
quite lately old maids were the recognised butt 
for all those smart wits who can say a sharp 
thing on a well-worn theme and send an arrow 
through a space already cleared. Like the tradi- 
tional stepmother and the typical mother-in-law, 
the, old maid was a kind of inoral Aunt Sally 
against whom any one might have a shy— 
• with the greatest applause given to him who 
Ihost successfully battered the dishonoured old 
face. All the evil-sjicaking, lying, and slandering 
— all the malice and uncharitableness of society — 
was humped on lo the shoulders of the old maid ; 
and Utopia w'as nothing to the Arcadian peace 
that would abound were she out of the way. 

.As Miss Prue or Miss Tab^tha she was credited 
with casting sheeji’s eyes at tlic curate on her 
own account, while she flouirccd out against Miss 
Julia or Miss Maria- for attracting the attention 
6he coveted. She was supposed to he an old 
maid by the mishap of foKune and the nece.ssity 
of* fate-— not of her own deliberate will ; and to 
be ever awearying for the hu.sband who had 
evaded her clutches.* All the respect paid to the 
Vestal Virgin.s of old time and to the Sjiouses 
of Christ in Catholic countries, was like so much 
water run into sand when deuliag* with the old 
maid of . a .generation or two back. A nuisance 
to her family, wdioso children she frightened by 
her severity, whose young wives slie bullied and 
at whose young men she sniffed, with her nose 
the air and her eyelids over her eyes— she 
was sure to be ill provided in this world’s goods, 
and on the hands of the more genei'ous, to be 
helped along the theftmy path of iinpecuniosity. 
But she was also just os sure 'to tell her intb 
mates queer tangled tales of * undue influence,’ 

, if not darker things still, by whicll it came about 


that the stream of the family Puctolus had been 
diverted 'from her holding in favour of those 
others, and that if all came to their rights, it 
is not .she wdio would be the worse o(r! For 
this kind of. old .maid, us fancy painted her and 
shallow' smartnes-s repeated, had no more gratitude 
than.she had charm ; and it w'as one of her moat 
striking chamcteristics to bite the hand that fed 
her and speak evil of tho.se who did her most 
good. 

An encumbrance to her family, she was a* 
stumbling-block in society ■ n nuisan'cc and a 
danger. She made up all m4nne]’ of evil stories 
and then propagated them as ‘ reports.’ She saw 
barm in the most innocent matters, and allowed 
no one^to be beyond or above censure. But her 
enemies were even’ with her hei*o. To them her 
propriety w'as piairiency, her modesties were 
pruderies ; she made evil where none existed, 
because her own mind was always ^widling on 
undesirable things, and it was an insult to virtue 
to call lier tbouglits by that name. The foifntain- 
head of nil mischief, she not only slandered her 
own sex and vilified the- other, but she was the, 
originator of all the quarrels that divided society, 
as society nlway.s is divided in country . places. 
To her, and to her malevolent gos-sip, could 
traced tlic starting-point of the bitter stream that 
swelled and' flowed till it parted kinsmen and 
friends never to bo reunited. So at least they said 
who drew’ her portrait on the lines wwdiave iiidi' 
cut^l, and who found that the old maid was the 
cause of all that went )vrong — as surely as that 
Tenterdeii steeple is the cause of Go^rdwin ecmdsl 
Nursing her cat, over whose sleeping back she 
every now and then caressingly bends her lean 
form and lank ringlets — ^knitting some gray or. 
miLstard-cdloured abomination which would make^ 
an artist despair of her sj^ilvatiou — sitting by 
the little side- window wdienco she can see All 
that comes up and down the street, and taking 
note of all she sees with a view to future reproduc- 
tion, she was the hateful being of literature and 
romance — the living representative of the wiolie|fil: 
fairy of the nursery come hack os an English- 


wo^n in the twenties attd ^thifties. Yet she: 
was* tUe direct descendant of the Vestal Virgins 
to whom men could not pay too great honoi^r — 
the hnmon presentment of the shield-benring 
Pallas Athene, and of the silver-bowed huntress, 
to whom sweet young Athenian maids were wont 
to dedicate themselves lill the day came when 
they made oblation and carried sacrifice to the 
dearer altar of Anadyomene the Foam-born. 
This was the old maid of fifty or sixty yeais uijo. 
And now the tha^imatrope has spun round the 
contrary way, and for that picture we have this. 

By the grace of Providence released from that 
close attendance on hiisbaml and children to 
which her duties bind the wife and mother, 

• the nnmarricil woman -wo do not call her old 1 
maid mi these days — has all her time to devote 
to'th^ g«)d qf mankiiid in general and the fit con- 
duct of parochial affairs in particular. In these 
last indeed she is the clergynfan’s right hand, and 
simply invaluable, hearing the heavy end of all 
those sticks by which the spirit of evil is to be 
beaten out of bounds, and poverty and 'vice are 
to be fenced oflf from the lots. It is she who looka 
after the various clubs wherein women put their 

' prince td draw out shillings in the shape of coaK, 
000 ^ and blankets. It is she who takes the man- 
agement of' the ‘baby’s t^asket’ which goes the 
round of the poorer sort of mothers as a loan for 
^ first month’s existence of the Mittje stranger.’ 
when the Christmaa decorations of the church 
are on hand, she takes the moat fmportaut parts, 
find works out the panels with ns inucli tiste as 
Nature has bestowed on her ; and when the 
harvest-dress is needed, her flowers are the most 
lavish and her apples liave the ruddiest cheeks. 
Probably, not what the world calls rich, she 
always secures a margin for bi^ncvolences, and 
on her modest pittance docs more in bulk — how 
much more in proportion !— than those who count 
pounds to her shillings. How she manages these 
generosities is her own secret, for she n^ver looks 
Shabby, aiid^iu nofie of her surroundings is there 
the faintest mark of sordid poverty. To be sure, 
her scale 'is to the last degree circumscribed, but 
on the basis of that scale she docs well. She 
lives in a small cottage like to that which the 

• S^juire’s coachman and his wife have taken; hut 
how different the one is from the otjier ! Miss 
Anna’s is neat as a new pin and as bright as silver 
all 'through ; and what with the pretty trifles she 
Has made with Tier own hands, the curtains she 
has embroidered, the dainty bits of •'fancy-work 
she has elaborated, her judicious admixture of 
colour, and hero and there a more solidly valuable 
relic, preserVeil from the general dispersion, of 
the family goods, her house has all that appear- 
tmee of care nnd. taste and neatneis which goes 
to make ‘ a lady’s house.’ The coachman’s, on 
thd contrary, is just a working-man’s cottage, 
no more ; and no one would believe the two to 

j|l)idve been built on identically the same plan! 

. < The unmarried woman on a higher rung of the 
; social ladder, and living in a wider world, is 
r float a»*naeful in her\)wn way as her self-sacrific- ■ 
but more ciroumscribed siwter of the village, 
is a kind of supplementary jnotlier, always I 
he relied on by her friends when they have 
. a headache, or are only lazy, and their 
\4li|hl67s want to go to this ball or that theatre, 
'nils tlu^reji no chkperon to take them. Then 


that good-natured Miss Mater is only too happy 
to be of' use ; and, placidly renouncing her own » 
fireside, bravely faces frost and fog, snow and 
wind, that her young friends may dance them* 
selves tired and footsore, or cry their pretty eyea 
out over some fictitious sorrow on the stage, of 
which the heroine forgets tfie strain of her per- 
sonation in a solid supper of beefsteak and 
porter. 

Miss Mater, indeed, is a very godsend to her 
young frientls all through. They will confide to 
her what tlify dure not tell their own mother ; and , 
she has thf* threads of more little dramas than one 
in her kind and capable liands. It was she wlio 
prevented y<>nii|^ hi’ank fnnn making a fool of 
himself about that silly Tjunra Fourstars, who was 
at the least ten years liis senior and in- no way 
his* fit match. Fast thirty, tlie standing toast and 
passee belle of a garrison^own, with not a single 
sixpence Of dowry, and lie a young fellow with 
all hia life Vefore him and his profession yet to 
choose — what kind of millstone was that which he 
wanted to tic round his neck, and would, hut for 
the judicious conduct of Miss -Mater? — far more 
iiulieioub than liis own mother’s would have been ! 
For she would have -taken .the thing too much 
‘on the cross ;’ and in all •probability by her very 
elforts to detach her hoy’s affections would have 
riveted them all the closer to this very undesir- 
able person, whom she would have vilified beyond 
reason. By this unreasonable vilification she 
would have set Master Frank’s callow chivalry 
in arms, and made his lolly a test of his high- 
mindeduess. But Miss Mater went to work 
much more wisely as well as’ warily. 8he mijjht 
have been a de^ctaidant of that ‘Mitchell^ Wylie,* 
who in truth seemed less of a Scotcliman m intel- 
lect than the Machiavelli of whom this was the 
perverted name. She made no ovejt opposition 
— though she demurred a little at* Laura’s age, 
which Frank averred to he only two yeifi's beyond 
his own, and tlurt you know is a mere nothing- 
hut uhich she brought irrcfi'ngaWe proof to show 
was ten year.s over liis. She asked the two turtle- 
doves to dinner ; but she asked at the same time 
that hideous little ^ul Brown Jones, who had 
more money than he knew what to do with, and 
lc8.s brains than to the lot of most on the 
outer side of Earlswood. Him she hhd already 
primed with artful praises of JMiss Laura Foui*star8 
— Miss Laura herself slie had yet more aitfully 
primed with assurances of Brown Jones's admira- 
tion. The bait was too tempting. Laura rose, to 
it, and swam away with it in her mouth ; and 
that poor deserted fish, Master Frank, was saved 
from what else might have been his .niin and 
would in any cose have been his obstruction. He 
was quit of his millstone for a week’s mopning 
and a violent ‘headache ; and Brown Jone*8 de- 
served nothing better than what he got. , 

So with the gil ls. She sees all* that goes ou 
more clearly than the mother herself ; and advisee, 
encourages, or puts a stop to these nascent affairs 
— as she knows so wAl how to do and as she does 
so well! When under her wing nothing unde-’ 
sirable goes on, and the detrimentals, 'howeveap 
fascinating, are firmly discouraged. She has no 
illusions loV her own part,* &pa she knows that 
those which the ’girls may have will wear them* 
selves out by time and use, till only the coarse 
texture of the *groundwork will be seen. Love 
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in a cottage appears to bo more than delicious ! 

, The roses and boneysucfcles atid the nightingales 
in the treea all sound paradisiacal. But when 
the real prose of the thing has to be reckoned 
with — the washing done at home —the , scanty 
service— the anxious contrivances how to make 
the remains of that leg of mutton last yet another 
day— the calculations of whether this pudding 
costs .more than that, and the tremendous import- 
ance given to an extra couple of eg"s — ami all 
that lor a girl with carriages and horses and 
men-servanta and maid-servants at command, and 
never the need of considering expense ! No ! the 
unmarried woman, clever, shrewd, and kindly 
Miss Mater discounts it all, and the detrimental 
with the boWer of roses and tlie nightingales, is, 
as has been said; politely but firmly discouraged. 
Hence the mother* proper liaa no nee<l to fear 
when she confides her girls to the care td this 
mother vicarious; and no one' comes to grief 
through her negligence or weakness. 

As the unmarried sister of a family how in- 
effably useful is she whom it was once the fashion 
to sneer at as an old maid ! Whenever she is 
wanted, there she is, and her married sisters and 
brothers often say they do not know what they 
would do without her. She is at the bedside of 
the sick, and she takes the place of the gover- 
ness when tills young lady goes home for her 
holidays. When the parents of any of these 
young broods wish to go nb*oad together, and 
thus renew their love-time by a second honey- 
moon, the*unmaiTied sister goes down t<» their 

5 lace to keep lionse and look after the chil- 
ren till they return. She passes her blame- 
less life in active service now of one. kind and 
noW of another. Friend, helper, and adviser of 
so many others, she has no time to brood over the 
disappointments which may have desolated her 
own youth ; and less inclination to find a bitter 
solace to her pain in ill-feeling and' ill words 
against the more fortunate and the younger. 
Sne’ does not slander and she docs not gos.sip ; 
she invents no malevolent stories and propagates 
no cruel reports. Free from the bomla ot duty, 
she is &n the more tied to t^ose of afiection, and 
voluntarily gives what she. is not bound to 
bestow. She is a grand arid lovely feature in 
modern society and the liome — and what, pray, 
would become of the aced father or mother with-, 
out this old maiden daughter to care for them 
and watch over them ? 
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Bv WALTBll I3BSANT. 

CHAPTEB X.— 4 MYSTERIOUS piSCOVERV. 

ON’^fondajr morning the Unexpected happened. 
It came with more than common malignity., In 
fact, nothing more threatening to the persons 
chiefly concerned in the calamity could have 
happened, though at first ‘thej^ were happily 
spared the comprehension of its full signifi- 
cance. 

' There is -a wide-spread superstition --so wide, 
that it must bo trne^that at those rare moments 
when one feels foolishly happy, at peace with all 

. * Copyright 1892 in the tTnlted States of .America by 
ICarper & Brothers. 


the world; at peaefe with one’s o.wti conscience^, 
all injuries forgiven, the future stretched nni 
before like a simKt peaceful lake, some disaster, 
great or small, is certainly imminent. ‘Don’t 
feel too. happy,’ says Experience Universal' The 
Gods resent the happiness of man. Affect a 
littl4 anxiety. Assume a certain sadness. Re- 
strain. that (lancing leg. If you must shake it, ' 
do so as if by accident, or as if in terror— for 
choice, shake it over an open grave in the church- 
yard. Stop singing that song of joy ; trV the 
Lamentation of a Sinner instead. So will the 
Gods be deccuved. Above all, never, allow your- 
self to believe that the Devil is dead. He is not 
evert' asleep. By carefully observing these pre- 
caul ions, a great many misfortunes may be 
averted. If, for instance, George had gone npme 
soberly on Sunday night instead of carrying on 
like a school-hoy in playtime, obviously happy, 
and so inviting calamity, perhaps he would never 
have been coniu'cted — as he afterwards became—* 
with this disaster. 

You hav(3 heard that Mr Dering was a man 
of method. Every morning he arrived at hi* 
office fit a qua] ter befoI;(^ ten : he hung ’up hi4 
coat and hat in a ri?cess behind the door : he 
then opened his safe, with his owm hand. Check- 
ley 4uid already laid out the table with a clean 
blotting-pad, pens, and letter-paper : he had also 
placed the letters of the day upon the pad. The 
reading of the letters began tlie day’s work. The 
lawyer read them, made notes upon them, ran^ 
for his shorthand clerk, and dictated answers. 
These despatched, he turned to the standing 
business. This morning, with the usual routine,* 
he was plodding through the letters of the day, 
taking up one after the .other and reading half 
mechanit‘ally. Presently he opened on^ and 
looked at the heading. ‘ Ellis and Northcote,’ he 
.said. ‘ What do they want?’ Then he suddenly 
stopped shoi’t and .'started. Then he began the 
letter again, and again h(‘, .stopped sjjorte It was 
from his brokers in the City, and it recommended 
a certain advantageous investment. That was 
not in itself yery extraordinary. But it con- 
tained the following remarkuljle passage: ‘Yon 
have, made such great transfers and so many 
sales during the last few months, that you have 
probably niore'profilabJe uses for money in your, 
own business.' But if you should have a few 
thousands available at tlie present moment, it 
is a nuist fav.ouruble opportunity’ 

‘Great transfers ami many sales?’ asked Ml 
Dering bewildered. ‘What transfers ?* Whkt 
sales does he meauT • 

He turned over the pages* of his Diary. He 
could find no transactions of the kind at aU? 
Then he reflected again. ‘I can remember no 
transfers,’ he murmured. ‘ Is this another trick 
of memory ?’ , * . 

Finally, he touched the bell upon his ta^jle. 

‘ Checkjey,’ said Afr Deving, on the appearance 
of the ancient clerk, ‘ I have got a letter £hat Xr 
.don’t understand at all. I told 3 *ou that 
memory was going. Now yon see. .Here is a 
letter about transfers and sales of stock. 
transfers? ,I don’t understand one word of li 
My memory is not only going—it is gone.* » , , ■ 

‘Memory going? Nonsense,’ the old 
shook his head. ”No~-no ; your memory : 
right Mine is as clear as a bell . So ’* 
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You eat hearty. So do L You aleepr well. So 
dol. We ’re both as hale and hearty as ever.’ 

‘No— no. My memory is ‘not what it was. 
IVe told you ao a dozen times. I lose myself 
sometimes. Yesterday, when the clock struck 
twelve, I thought it was only ten. I had lost 
two hours. And sometimes when I walk home 
I lose recollection of the walk afterwards.’ 

‘Tut, tut ; nobody of your age is such a young 
man as you. Wljy, you walk like fivc-and* 
twenty. And you eat ' hearty— you eat very 
hearty.^ His words were encouraging, but he 
- look^ anxiously at his master. Truly, there 
was n(^ apparent deony in Mr Deriug. He sat 
'As upright : he looked a.s keen : he spoke us 
clearW; as ever. • 

‘vWell— about tliis letter. My friend Ellis, of 
Ellis and Northcote, writes t(t me about some- 
thing or other, and speaks of my effecting great 
transfers and sales of stock ' lately. Wliat doits 
he mean ?* I 

‘ You haven’t bought or sold any stock lately, 
that I know of.’ I 

‘Well, you would have known. -Have ‘we had ; 
to make any kivestments for clients of late? i 
^ere was the Dalton-Smith estate.’ j 

‘That was eleven months ago.’ I 

‘I suppose he must mean that “he can’t mean I 
[ anjjhing else. Yes, that is' itr. Well— I’ve got ■ 
I a Partner now', so that it matters less than it 
Wbuld Jiave done— hud my lueihory played mo 
! %icks with no other responsibU* man in the 
place.’ 

‘You didn’t W’aiit- a partner,’ said Checkley 
^ealoufdy, ‘You had ME.’ 

‘He must moan that,’ Mr Dering repented. 
‘He can’t mean anything else. However— Iras 
my Blink hook been made up lately ?’ 

‘Here it is. Made up last Frjday. Nothing 
.been in or out since.’ 

Mr Deriiig had not looked at liis* book for 
three ol’ f^ur ntoutlvs. He was well served : 
his people took care of his Bank book. Now ho 
opened it and* begun to run his finger up and 
down the pages. 

‘Checkley,’ he said, ‘what has happened to 
Newcastle Corporation Stock ? The dividends 
were due some weeks ago. They are not paid 
yet Is the town gone bankrupt ? And — eli '{ 

Where is Wolverhampton ? And— and ’ He 

turned over the paper auickly. ‘ Checkley, there 
is Bomothing wrong witli the book. -Not a single 
djvidend of anything entered for the last four 
months. There ought to have been about six 
hundred pounds in tliut tiiire.’ ’ • 

‘Queer mistake,* saiil Checkley. ‘I’ll take 
Ahe hook round to the Bank and have it cor- 
rected.’ 

f ‘A very gross and careless mistake, I call it 
?T€U the manager I said so. Let it be set right 
''’vBi once, Checkley — at once — and while you w'ait. 

■V And hriiig it back to me,’ 

^ Bank was in Chanceij Lane, close to the 
The\)ld clerk went off on his eirand. 

‘A very ^careless mistake,’ the lawyer repeated; 
^^Wiy‘clerfc of mine who committed such a m\s- 
jhould ho dismissed at once.’ In fact, the 
of full and speedy justice kept Mr 
jptogfe jclerks always at a high level of efficiency. 

[ ^ letters, apparently with no 


After ten minutes, Checkley taking longer than 
he expected, Mr Dex’ing hecaraec aware that his 
attention was wandering. ‘Great ti-ansfers and 
many sales,’ he repeated. ‘After all, he must 
mean the investment of that DaltoU'Smith money. 
Yet that was only a single transaction. What 
can he mean ? lie must have made a mistake. 
He must he thinking of another client. It’s his 
memory, not mine, that is confused. That’s it 
— his memory.’ 

The larg^ open safe in the corner was filled 
j with stacks of paper tied up and endorsed, 
j These papo]*s eojitained, among other things, the 
j securities for the whole of Mr Dering’s private 
fortune, which was now very comsiderable. Even 
I the greatisst City magnate w'ould feel for Mr 
, Dering the respect due to wealth if he knew the 
j amount lepre.'^ejnted by the contents of that safe, 
j There they wcr;, the leases, agreements, mort- 
. gages, deeds, bonds, conveyances, shares, all the 
j legal doeuineiit.s by which the wicked man is pre- 
■ vented from seizing and appropriating the rich 
I man’s savings. Formerly the rich man kept his 
; money in a box witlj iron bands. He locked up 
, the box and put it in a recess in the cellar coii- 
j trived in the stone wall, tlf he was only a hour- 
] geois, it was but a little box, and he put it in 
I a secret place (but everybody knew the secret) at 
I the head of liis bed. If he were a peasant, he tied 
liis money up in a clout and put it under the 
hearthstone. In aiiy case, ihieves broke in and 
stole tho.se ric.hes. Now, grown wiser, he has no 
box of treasures at all : he lends it all in various . 
(Urectioms and to various associations and com- 
panies. Every rich man is a money-lender : he 
18 either Sbylock ‘the Great or Sliylock the Less, 
/iccording to the amount he lends. Thieves can 
steal nothing but paper which is no use to them. . 
As we grow wiser still, we shall have nothing at 
all in any housej that can be of any use to any 
thief, hecuiise everything in the least valuable 
will have its papers, witlmut the production of 
which* noth iiig of value will be bouglit or sold. 
And all the gold and silver, wlieth(‘r. forks or 
luiig.s, will be lodged^ in the Bank. Then every- 
body will become lionest, and the eighth com- 
mandment will lie foi'gotteu. 

Among Mr Dering’s papers were share certifi- 
cates, bonds, and scrij) of various kinds, amount- 
ing in all to a great many tliousands. .Of this 
money a sum of nearly thirteen thousand pounds 
beloliged to Elsie, l.mt was still in lier guardian’s 
name. This, of course, was the fortune which 
had fallen so unexpe«;tedly into the girl’s hands. 
The rest, amounting to ojbout twenty-five thou- j 
sand pounds, was his owm money. It represented j 
of course only a part, only a small part of his 
very respectable fortune. 

Mr Dering, whose memory, if it was decaying, 
was certainly clear on some points, looked across 
the i;oom at the open safe, and began to think of 
the papers repre.seuting their investments. He 
remembered perfectly all the different Coi'porat 
tion Stock. All the water, gas, railway shores^ ; 
the Indian Stock and the Colonial Stock: 
Debenture companies and the Trading companidt 
He was foolish, he thoughfc^^to ho disturbed by 
a mere mistake of the hrokea- : his recent lapsi^ 1 
of memory had made him ’ nervous : tl^ere'.could ! 
be nothing ^rong : but that clerk at. 'the Bank 
^ught to he dismissed for carelessness. , There 




could be nothing wrong ; for the sate of aiwur- 
ance he would turn out' the papers : but there 
could be nothin*g wrong. 

He knew very well wh(il*e they were ; every- 
thing in his ollice had its place : they were all 
tied up togetluT in a bulky parcel, bestowed 
upon a certain shelf or compartment of the safe. 
He pushed back his chair, got up, and w^alked' 
over to the safe. 

Strange ! The papers were not in their place. 
Again he felt the former irritation at having 
forgotten something. It was alwajw returning : 
every .day he seemed to be fo^getting something. 
But the ceftilicates must be in the safe. lie 
stood irrosohitoly looking at the piles of papers, 
trying to think how tlrey could have been dis- 
placed. .While he was thus wondering and gazing, 
fchockley came back, Bank-book in hand. 

‘There is something .yvrong,’ he said. ‘No 
dividends at all have been, paitl to your account 
for the last three montlis. There, is no mistake 
at the Bank. I’ve seen the manager, and he’s 
?r-^ooked into it, and says tliere can’t be any 
mistake about the- entries.’ 

‘No dividends? What is the meaning of it, 
Checkley ? No dividends ? Why, there ’s thirty- 
eight thoiteand pound.s worth of stock! The cer- 
* tificatea are kept here in tlie safe ; only, for some 
reason or other, I can’t find them at the im^ment. 
They must be in the safe somewhere. Just help 
mo to find them, will yoft ?’ 

He began to search among the papei-s, at first 
a little anxiously, then nervously, then fever- 
ishly. 

‘Where are they?’ ho cried, tossing over the 
bijndles, ‘They must bo .here. They must he 
here. Lot us turn out the whole contents of the 
safe. Wo must find them. They have never 
been . kept in any other place. Nobody has 
touched them or seen them except inyseU? 

The old clerk pulled out all the papers in the 
safe and laid tlieiu iu a great pile oii the table. 
When there was nothing left iii the safe, they 
began systematically to go through the whole. 
When they had finished, they looked af each 
other blankly. 

Everything was there except the certificates 
and scrip representing the investment of thirty- 
eight thousand poUiids. These alone could not 
be found. They examined every packet : they 
opened every bundle of papers : they looked 
into' every folded sheet of parchment or fool.s(’np. 
The certificates were not in tlie safe. ‘ Welt,’ 
said the clerk at last, ‘ they 're not here, you see. 
— Now then !’ 

In the midst of their perplexity happened a 
' thing almost as surprising and quite as unex- 
pected as the loss of the certificates. Among the 
papers was* a small roiiinl parcel tied up with 
red tape. Checkley opened it. ‘Bank-notes,’ 
he said, and laid it aside. They were not at the 
moment looking for bank-notes, hut for certifi- 
cates, • When he was satisfied that these were . 
Hot in the safe, and had thrown^ so to speak, the 
responsibility of finding out the cause of their 
ab^nce upon his master, he took up once njore 
this bundle. It was, as he had said, a bundle 
of bank-notes rolled np and tied round. ^ He 
untied the knot and laid them .fiat, turning up 
the comers and counting. ‘Curious,’ he said; 

* they ’re all teu-pourtd notes— all ten-pound notes : 


there must be more than fifty of them. And the 
outskle one- is covered With dust ,What are 
they?’ 

‘How should I know?’ said Mr Dering, irri- 
tably. ‘Give them to me. Bank-notes? There 
are no Bank-notes in my safe.’ • 

‘Forgotten!’ the clerk murmured. ‘Clients’ 
money, perhaps. But the client would have 
asked for it Five or six hundred pounds. How 
can five hundred pounds be foruotten? Even a 
Rothschild woiihl remember five nundred'pounda 
Forgottt;ri !’ He glanced suspiciously at his 
muster, &nd sliook his head, fumbling among 
the papers! 

]\Ir Bering snatched the bundle from Ins clerk. 
Truly, they were bank-notes*— ten pouiid bank- 
notes I and they luul been forgotten. The clerk 
was right There is no Firm in the world u^iere 
a himdle wortli five huiulrod pounds could be 
forgotten atid no inquiry made ^tcr it Mr 
Dering stared blankly at tliein. ‘Notes!’ he 
cried — ‘notes! Ten-pound noies. What notes? 

- Checkley, how did these notes come here?’ 

‘if you don’t know,’ the clerk replied, ‘nobody 
knows. You’ve got the key of the safe.’ 

‘Good Heavens!’ If Mr Dering had been 
twenty years younger, lie would have jumped. 
Men of seventy-five are not allowed to jump. 
The dignity of age does not allow of jumping 
‘This is most wonderful! Checkley, this is 
most mysteriona !’ * 

‘What is it?’ 

‘These notes— the Devil is in the safe to-drijr, 
I do believe. First the certificates are lost ; that 
is, they can’t be found— and next these' notes 
turn up.’ 

‘ What notes are they, then ?’ 

‘'Ihey are nothing else than the Bank-notes 
paid across the counter for that forged deque of 
eight years ago. Oh ! there is no doubt of it* 

— none whatever. I remember the numbers— 
the consecutive numbers— seventy- two of them — 
seven hundred and twenty pouiiijs. How did 
they get here? Who put them in? Checkley,, 
I say, how did these notes get here ? ' 

He held the notes in his hand and asked theso 
questions. in pure bewilderment, and not in' the 
expectation of receiving any reply. 

‘The notes paid to that young gentleman 
when he forged the cheque,' said Checkley, 
‘must have been put back in the safe byiifim. 
There’s no other way to account for it. He wa^ 
afraid to present them. He heard you say they 
were stoppe«l, and he put them back. I think *1 


were stoppe«l, and he put them back. I think 1 
see him doing it. While he was flaring oij^t, he^ 
done it — I ’m sure I see him doing it* . 

Mr Dering received this suggestion without 
remark. He laid down the notes and stared at 
his dork. The two old men stared blankly at 
each other. Perliaps Checkley’s countenance, of 
the two, expressed tlie greater astonishment 
‘How did those notes get into the safe?’ iho 
lawyer repeated. ‘ This is even a more wonder* 


lawyer repeated. ‘ This is even a more wonder* ^ 
fill thing than the mislaying of the certificates* * 
You took them out Show me exactly Wliein 
they were lying.’ ^ 

* They were behind these books. See ! 
outside note is covered with dust’ , , 

‘They must have been lying there all tlieee 
years. In my safe! Th^ veiy notes paid 
the counter to the forger’s messenger ! In ; 
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0 afel What does ^ meani 1 feel as if 1 was 
going math 1 say-^WHat* does all *thk mean, 
Clheckley V 

The clerk made answer slowly, repeating his 
farmer suggestion. « 

' ^ince young Arundel forged the cheque’, 
young Rondel got the notes. Since young 
Aru^mef got the notes, young Arundel must 
have put them back. No one else could. When 
young .^J^undel put them hack, lie done it be- 
cause he was afraid of your finding out. lie 
them back unseen by you that d^y when 
^ you charged him witli the crinie.’ 

‘I did not charge him. 1* have cburged no 
Qhe.* * . 

^ *I charged him, tlien, and you did not con- 
tradict. *I M charge him again if he was here.* 

‘Any, man may charge anything upon any 
other man. There was nO proof whatever, and 
none has ever come to light.* * 

•You’re always for proofs that will convict a 
man. I only said that nobody else could do tlie 
thing. As fo( putting the notes back again in 
the safe, now I come to think of it* — his face 
became cunning and malignant ‘ I do icinember 
—yes — oh ! yes ~I clearly remember— I ^ quite 
clearl} remember -I see it as plain as if it w'as 
before me. He got sidling nearer and nearer tbe 
Kife while we were talking : he got (pute close — 
so— he chucked a buiulje in wlien he thought 
1 wasn’t looking. 1 think— 1 uknost think — J 
equld aweoi* to it* 

•Nonsense,’ said the lawyer. ‘Your memory 
I is too, clear. Tie up the notes, diecklcy, and 
put them hack. They may help, perhaps, some 
pme, to fuDftl out the man. Meantime, let us go 
back to our search. Let us find these certifi- 
cates.* ^ 

They had now examined every packet in the 
juife ; they bad lookeil at every paper : they had 
Opened every book and. searched through all the 
^leaves. Thbre was no doubt left : the certificates 
^jvere not there. 

n OHeckley Ix'gan to tie up the bundles again. 
"His master sat down trying to remcniber some- 
thing—everything— that could account lor their 
disappearance. 

. {To he continued,) 


PLATELAYERS AND LOCOMOTIVE 
SUPERINTENDENTS. 

^Tke humbler the position a man, the less 
able aild less willing is he to attract •the attention 
I pt the*public to his troubles and grievances ; and 
itopsequently he receives many acts of injustice 

E tbat would not be tolerated by his brethren who 
better off from a worldly jxiint of view. It 
lip the same with classes of men as with indi- 
|TO]aali ; and platelayers (called * surfacemen ' in 
belong to the class of workers whose 
IpaMaa of livelihood are feinali, and whose eniploy- 
P|lf6pl|«lll8y be considered precarious. 

^well known that ^sitions on railways 
always paid according to the amount of 
and this inmark applies equally to 
corporate body. If work were 


paid for on this basis,, and the importance of 
doing it well .was also taken consideia* 
tion, platelayers would fare better than they do 
at present. Men holding responsible positions 
should of course he well paid, whatever the 
nature of their work may be, and no one expects 
that agricultural and other labourers, whose work 
is not of a responsible nature, nor skilful, should 
receive wages equal to men who ai‘o sillied in 
some trade, , or who have any responsibility 
attached to their work. On railways, every man 
who lias anything to do with their working or 
with the permanent- way^ is more or less a respons- 
ible official, and his negligence may at any time 
cause serious disaster. Engine-drivers,, guards, 
and signalmen are recognised as holding positiona 
of responsibility, ’ and - their wages are conse- 
quently considerably ‘above those paid to the. 
average labourer. 

A platelayer holds the most humble positioi^ 
on a railway ; he is looked upon as simply a 
labourer, and yet is hardly recognised as belong- 
ing to the service. He receives no crumbs of 
comfort in the shape of ‘tips,’ nor has he a yearly, 
or half-yearly bonus for doing his work well, 
lie is* not eligible to join every Benefit Society ; 
and in the matter of insurance against accidents, 
he is only accepted at a high premium, on 
account of the dangerous nature of his employ- 
lueut. He has no uniform supplied to him, not 
even a greatcoat in winter, to battle against rain, 
snow, or fog, which' he has to do at all times^of 
the day and often at night ; oiid liis chances of 
promotiop, ore— nil. He has the privilege of a 
free pass once -a year, and his wages are a ’trifle 
above those paid to a common labourer. Such 
may be said to be his positioii in coumection 
with the railway service, and it is not a cheerful 
one. 

Now, for these few earthly benefits, what does 
a platelayer do I lie start" work at six A.M. in 
summer and seven A.M. in winter, unless he is 
called up earlier on account of fog or accident. 
The whole of every line throughout the countiy 
is divided out in lengths, varying in distance 
according ’ to circumstances. Each length, is in 
the charge of u loroman and a few men, who are 
responsible for the rails and ballast being kept 
in a safe condition. The foreman is of course 
directly respoubihle to his chief, but he in his 
turn looks to his men os shoring that responsi- 
bility. • 

The length of line is examined twice a day; 
Rails may require raising, nuW and keys may 
require fastening, and sleepers nltvy be short of 
ballast ; all points and switches will have to be 
kept clean and oiled, and the line generally free 
from litter and obstructions. The fences on each 
sidp of the line must also be kept in peyfedt 
iHipair, and culverts and bridges in times of heavy 
rain must have special attention. When thQ 
length includes a tunnM, the same if not more 
attention has to be paid to their duties, and con- 
siderably more has to be paii to their own safety 




Their hours of dnty are generally about tweWe 

P^ifelayers can be appropriately called *the 
guardians of the perinonehr-way.’ Under a 
scorching sun in summer and a nipping frost 
' in winier, they can bo seen daily at work ; and 
th^ are thankful if they and their families have 
sufficient to cat, and can appear os respectable 
as other people in their position. 

Such ip 'brielly their ordinary work ; but in 
\ foggy weather their work is cold and dangerous, 

; for then they have to stand seiitine*! for hours 
; together at |he different signal-posts along the 
, line, guarding the trains from unseen danger, 
i Their day’s work is then a very long one ; and 
when the fog hangs heavy for days together over 
the country, they are sadly overtaxed. * It is 
impossible to relieve them at such times ; and 
it is only when necessity ’compels that a railway' 
company will employ imm not belonging to the 
8ei;vice to perform this work. 

It is ill foggy wcutlier that this class of men 
should be thought of, not only by the public, 
but also by their more fortunate comrades in the 
^rvice ; for it is then that we <;ome across the 
familiar paragraphs in the newspapers, headed,' 
^Another platelayer killed m the fog.’ And as 
though theso, men did not run sufficient risk for 
, their daily earnings, travellers by our trains have 
added considerably to it hj' throwing bottles and 
other articles out of the carriage windows when 
the train is running at a high rate of speed, and 
many a platelayer carries the mark caused by 
such thbughtlessnesa on lhe*part of the public. 

That these men do their work well is suffi- 
ciorltl^ jjrovod by Ihe small ‘number of accidents 
to trams that, can be traced to their negligence ; 
and it must be admitted that tlieir york is 
responsible ; yet, vith all the drawbacks attend- 
ing their occupation, they arc* not much given 
to grumbling, and they work on till age renders 
• them of little use to their foremen ; and though 
^hey may have been faithful servants for the best 
part of their life, yet a grateful ruiUvay coiupuiiy 
has little pity for such liunible individuals, and 
informs them that tlieir Services can be dispensed 
with ; and they go— whither we know not, and 
*no one seem-s to care ; but in all probability the 
workhouse does for them that last office which 
we shall all require whether we can pay for it 
or not. , 

It is not their fault that they are born to assist 
in -protecting the lives of the travelling public 
at a weekly wage which is sadly inadequate to 
meet the sickness and breakiug-up of the consti- 
tution which their work in inclenient weather 
is sure- to bring on ; but wealthy corporations 
; have seldom compassion on their pooi-est servants, 

' and it is generally left to the public to give a 
helping hai^d to those who, having done their 
duty in sqpie lowly walk of life, find when it 
is too late that their employers have only looked 
upon them as labour-muchines from which a 
certain amount of work can be qjitained ; and 
when they are worn out they must* be replaced. 
This class of men, considering their service to 
, to public, have not tlieir fair share iff the 
btfnents of those institutions which the public 
: ' iso largely subscribe to for the sick and needy of 
I servants genemlly ; and it would be well 

"{ jif some of tl^ subsciibers were to insist on the 


claims of this deserving class of men being more 
largely provided for in flie future. 

LOCOMOTIVE aUrEHlNTENDENT. 

This official lias entire control over all tfie ' 
engines, and i.s responsible for them doing their ; 
work satisfactorily. Our large railways make ' 
their owp engines, and in this case the designing' 
and constructing are done under the supervision 
of the locomotive engineer. Taking the engines 
of three such companies as Ihc Midland, London 
and North-Western, and Great Northern Bail- 
ways,* a casual observer can see that they differ 
from one another in several points ; this arises 
from the engineers having different ideas as to 
file building of these powerful machines. .There 
are a great number of patents connected With 
the inachinQi’y, and most of them* have b^en 
brought out by these officials, and they use their 
own judgment os to wliat improvements are to 
be added. In the case of sniall railways, the 
engines are generally made by private firms in 
Manchester, Leeds^ or Glasgow. The weight of 
i an engine loaded varies according to its size ; 

. many of them are over seventy tons ; and though 
they are so massive, they have parts# about them 
of wonderful ‘delicacy. Stephenson, the father 
of locomotive building, would look with M^onder 
upon one of our nfodern engines, yet to him the 
present generation owe a great debt of grati- 
tude. i 

Tire Locomotive Superintendent keeps a record 
of the performances of every engine, and they 
can tell almost any* time the number of miles 
any particular on*e has travelled. It is a fact 
tot an engine on the Great Western Bail way 
ran 669,232 miles before it required reiiewal.^ 
The right to ride on an engine at any time is* 
a very limited one, being allowed only to the 
General Manager,, the Superintendent of the line, 
and the Locomotive Superintendent. In special 
cases only have other officers the po^'er to do so. 
That this department of a railway is well 
managed, and that the official at the head of it ' 
is invariably a man of marked ability, is proved 
by the very few cases in which an accident ca» 
be traced to any Jault of the engine. It must Bb 
borne in mind, however, that in case of a seHoua 
accident, each department will endeavour 
ifself, and will do its best to put the burden oAV 
other shouldei-s. The must conimoh accident* to 
Ian engine is having a tube burst; the rush of : 
steam will often scald the driver and fireman ; ,■ 
: but such accidents as these are not chronicledb i 
It is very probable that, taking all sort of 
engines into consideration and the work they I 
have to do, fewer accidents happen to a rail'way^ 
locomotive than to any other sort of engine.^ , ■ , 

The head of this department has to find power > 
for all feral ns — passenger, goods, mtd excimsion ; ^ 
and in the summer season hi^ work is by fio 
means light. Engines are too expensive to. be' 
lying, idle all the winter, so that in sumtiE^; 
the maximum amount bf work is got out 
minimum number of engines, and the auper- 
intendent has so to arrang^ to journeys tot all 
the work can be done. The drivers 
have to work hard in to busy season, bht 
are' paid well, and do not often grumhle^pn 
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On our law railwaye^ district anjperintendenta 
ftrs appointed They hate a certain number of 
engines in, their Charge, and supply the power 
for the local traffic. They ate of course , under 
the control of the superintendent ' * 

* Carriage and wagon building, is also earned 
on in Uiis department ; and in places like 
Che we and Doncaster many thousand hands are 
employevl.* 


T.HUNDERBOLT’S MATE. 


THbNi)EiiBOLT*s inato heard plainly enough the 
yell of rage that announced the discovery of liis 
escape.' At that moment, his crutches had carried 
him considerably less than two hundred yards 
from the homestead ; but he smiled complacently 
as'he hobbled on ; he felt tolerably ‘sec are. The 
night was as black ns pitch ; the clouds had 
banned up for rain ; so that, when Brown looked 
over his shoulder, the outline of the station was 
invisible. 

,‘Even if it was bright moonlight,’ muttered 
Brownj as he neared the homo-paddock gate, 
‘even if he /joiild see me, he daren’t give chase ! 
He knows that if he left that veranda for half 
' a minute*, they’d be into the store and armed to 
the teeth before he could get baclt. But I know 
what he’B do now: he’ll do liket lie <loue up in 
^Queensland, when he stuck up Evelyn Downs, 
single-handed. He ’ll make Sammy fetch a rope 
then he ’ll set on one or two to bind all the rest ; 
and then one of those two 11 have to bind the 
Other j and then Thunderbolt’ll bind him. Then 
he’ll ransack the place, and away with an hour’^ 
start i^fore the first man frees himself. ‘That’s 
‘whatne’d have done at Evelyn Downs, if those 
poor coves hadn’t had too, much pluck and too 
! little seusa That’s what he’s .doing now, for 
, that -Ayrton ’s too cool to- lose his head or to let 
the others try anything on eithei*, unless they 
ware cocksure.’ 

In point of fact, Brown was- right. At that 
very moment, Sammy, the Chinaman, was cutting 
down the clothes lines from the pine-trees behind 
his kitchen 1 

lUis difficult, at best, to make respectable speed 
upon crutches—impossible, when the only leg 
tnii may touch the ground has been out of uAe 
for, weeks, and when the whole frame is weakened 
and reduced by a prolonge«l period of inactivity. 
-Brown got over the first mile at a good rate, 

, considernig everything ; but he paid for it before 
ho was half-way through the second. Quite 
' .Widdenly, his brain reeled, the crutches slipped 
under his arm-pits, he fell forward upon 
' hands. Instead of stunning him, the slight 

i .^ihock galvanised his swimming senses and cleared 
brain ; but he was wise enough to slip right 
for a minute’s rest, in which to gather 
•iji^ngth and review the situation. He had not 
more than a mile and a half, or a‘ miarter 
way to the wool-shed— of this nS was 


*^‘1116 above is the concluding paper of the series on 
Stations, Station -inastcrs, llookiiig-olerks, kc., 
have from time to time apitcarcd in the 
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certain. A quarter of the wky, and he had 
already, collapsed once I The ^prospect of hie 
reaching the shed at all seemea by no nueans 
certain. Even if he did succeed in getting there, 
could he be in time to be of any use ? He would, 
indeed, be able to despatch prompt assistance to 
the prisoners at the homestead — but only to find, 
no doubt, that they were prisoners no longer^ and 
that the bushranger had got a long safe start. 
On the other hand, there were two p^ibilities 
to consider. There was the* chance of ihe 
prisoners bfeing so securely bound that it might 
, take them .hours to release themselves ; and the 
j thought of Mrs Lees and little Poh— above all, 
of little Pen— being lacciated for hours by the 
binding rop^s was intolerable to Brown. Then 
there was the chance of Thunderbolt’s capture, 
if a hue uiid cry were started by the shearei's, 
most of wdiom had hofses in the horse-paddock 
out at the shed ; and the thought of that made 
Brown tremble vvitli emteineiit. Without knovv- 
ing which incentive was the stronger, he set his 
teeth, dragged himself from the ground, and once 
more swung forward on his cnitcmes. 

It was a terrible task that he had set himself 
— indeed, an impossible one ; but Brown had iio*t 
time to find this out. For he had not proceeded 
a hundred yards from th.e spot v^here he hod 
fallen, when a galloping horseman overtook him. 
At first he thought it was Thunderbolt, crouched 
behind a big blue-bush at one side of the tracks 
set his teeth, clubbed a crutch, and thought 
bitterly of his buried pistols. But when the 
horse came up, there w’as .just light enough to 
sue thftt it was n gray ; and Thunderbolt’s mount 
was black as ink. Besides, the rider was fitting 
all ©f a heap, and an unsteady heap .ldo,‘ which 
mit it beyond doubt that it was’ ilot even 
Thunderbolt on cue of the station liorses. So 
then Brown started up as smartly us he was able 
and let out a loud snout ; whereupon the rider 
- a harmless shearer, on. Ins wt^^ nome'from a 
convivial. evening in' the township- nearly fell, 
from his saddle, but reined up awkwardly, and 
showed his presence of mind l)y an eloquent but 
indistinct set of curses. 

‘Don’t sto'p, man V cried Brown. ‘Ride on to 
the wool -shed for your life! The homestead’s- 
stuck up, and evei-y soul’s in Thunderbolt’s 
hands !’ ’ - 

‘ Thunderbolt V 

‘Thunderbolt!* 

In an instant, the festive shearer became quite 
painfully sober, by comparifion. He rode up 
close to Brown. ‘Why— great. Scot! you’re 
the cove with the broken leg !’ \ 

'.‘Get on, man; there’s not a moment to 
lose !’ . 

‘But how the mischief did you get here! 
Crutches and all, so help me !’ 

‘Oh, ride on, can't you?’ cried Brown angrily. 
‘Think of the women and the child !’* 

The shearer sat for some secon<ls longer like, 
a statue in the saddle ; then, vyith a forcible, 
imprecation— %ut a most complimentary one W 
‘the cove with the broken leg’ — be dug spui's 
into -the gray and thundered on. And Brown 
sank down again behind his blue-bush, and 
realised, now that it W'us off bis shoulders, tbe> 
complete impossibility of the task b« had set. 
hiinstdf— to hobble six diles on his crutches. 
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He lay tipen groand, . uttei:ly feeble, and Pen ran away;, a great lump in her throat 
ieeling as though* a forceps had been at work a vague ^terror in her heart. ^ As she neared 
drawing every nerve and sinew out of his body, the veranda ehe thought she heard a long-drawn 
Consciousness almost forsook him ; he fell fnto choking sigh. She burst into the room, and 
a state of paftial stupor. . * told her parents Brown was outside, just’ beyond 

He was roused— it must have been an hour the fence, lying down exhausted and begging; 
later— by a, stampede of horses sweeping down, for water. Bdt before she had told them aU, 
the tracK at a gallop. It was the shearers, with the child stopped, and uttered a shrill scream: 
William Lees at their head. When they had the light 6f the kin p had revealed blood upon 
passed, Brown strugglfetl up and propped himself her hand ! • William Lees said nothing, but seized 
once more upon his crutches, and began retracing the water-bottle and rirsbed out. lie ’was too kte. 
his steps to the homestead. But iis pace w’us Thunderbolt’s mate was dead, 
considerably slower than it had been before. He * 

thought ho was never going to reach the home- The reader may like to know that Thunder- 

paddock gate. At last he knew that he was near bolt himself never left that district alive ; the 

it, by hearing the double gates clatter back police sergeant from the township near Bilbil 
upon the post’s and a horse’s hoofs thunder ^hot him dead witllin ^forty-eight hows from 

through. that midniglit. But it is need]es.s to^ add that 

What followed occupied a few moments only, there was neither comfort nor consolation: in'this 
A black horse was reined up within a yard of for little Penelope Lees. 

Brown ; and when Brown addressed the rider, ^ • 

taking him for one of the pursuers, a low, cruel 

laugh was the answer; and then— a flush, a A STKANGE SETTLEMENT IN 
report, a horse’s gallop dying away in the tlis- PENNSYLVANIA, 

tunce ; and Thunderbolt’s mute left lying in his , ‘ , 

blood, shot by Thunderbolt ! It was on a beautiful summer morning in 1885 

that I first visited Economy, a little German 


♦ On tragic nights, such os this one, people gettlemeiit on the right* bank of the river Ohio ; 
are slow to go to -Wl, eveu when the dan>|er ^ brightness of bn August day' 

IS ovQr. At midnight, William Lees, Ins wife , , ,. , ® i i a • / 

and chihl, and the trembling muUl-scrvant, s..t in H'® kI'®” which the stoange quiet- 

silence in the sitting-room, awaiting the return piace cast over my spirits. In the 

of the line and cry, which seemed certain at lu.st midst of^ an earnest, active civilisation, and y«t 
to capture the notorious Tliiiiiderbolt, but which not of it, this iinii^uo community seemed to 
in point of fact did no such thing. Lees at the belong to some past age, and was a very Eip Van 
moment was an- embittered man : he, and ho .Winkle among the stirring, progressive village? 
alone, was out of the. chase : duty had tied of Western Pennsylvania. Unuiue I believe it 
him to tlm domestic apron stiings, and ho j j ^ 

action of his young men— wlicv hud joined the 

pursuers williofit so much as asking feavo-Iiad ““ <5“?, "P ““«> 

tightened the knots. cannot but be fraught with inteiiso interest to 

All at once, but so silently that her parents any one whose heart beats in sympathy with' 
hardly noticed it, little Pen stole out into tlie hiuiiuiiity in its struggles after an ideal liumun 
veranda. Slie fancied she had heard a faint existence, though these struggles Had into errors 
cry : in the veranda, fancy bei-.aine certainty, ^hicli to many might seem unpardonable. . . 
for the cry was repeated : ‘Mi.ss Pen l jjj jgQ3 German named Bapp went 

The voice was sndly fooblo, but it was Browns America, accomnanied bv nuiuboia of hia. 


.luo voice was snmy leeu e, uui. m was i^row s ^ America, accouipaiiied by nuiubere of Uto . 
voice. Pen knew it instantly, and went swiftly - i i i i 

but softly to the eml of the veranda. The faint fellow-co.mlrymen wdiom, be bad won over tojiia 
summons came yet again : ‘’Miss Pen!’ peculiar way of tluukmg, and he founaed;. 

*!rhe child ruslied out, groped for ami found in Pennsylvania a little colony which he 
the picket-fence, followed it down to the wicket, llarinony. After twelve years, abandoning thW 
went through, and almost * fell over a man’s settlement, he founded in Indiana a second letHflf' 


prostrate form. 

* Miss Pen ! Is it really you V 


ment -New Harmony; but this he sold in I824i 
to llobert Owen, and I'etiirued to Pennsylvania, 


‘Is that really. 7/01., Brown?’ It was very, where he founded the village of Economy, sevim 
very dark, and fine ram was fiilhiig. . . 


je- miles from Pittsbuigh Hoto tho«. of Ms 
very faintly. ‘ I ’m glad yon beard me, aud ‘ollowers who still survive live a lonely isolated, 
came— in time. Water ! Aly throat is on fire,’ life, a life from which the average human heart, 
She turned like lightning. He culled her hitngry for the Rympnthy and love which ‘spring 
,ck.^ ^ ’ from the natural relutionsliips of life, would, 

'Miss Pen!’ His voice terrified her; it was shrink almost as from a fivipg. death. ‘ ’ • 


fainter than ever; and he was gasping. ‘You 
didn’t believe — Miss Pen —I was aiding with him 
— to-night* -did you ?’ 


Mr Bapp’s miud was absorbed in the thonght^^ 
of •the speedy coming of Christ to earlth 


‘No, Brown ; Veally and truly, J didn’t believe f ‘ ^ 

flhatP object of amassing great wealth, not for nw own 

She gave hini her little hand, and he pressed benefit, but that it might be placed at the idia-j' 
it to hw cold, damp lips, ‘Water I* he gasped posal of Christ at His seepnd coming. Che ^ 
• * that our Lord could ever need our 



“sssriter'’ 
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permciaent * But upon those who knew the 
Ecunomitea best, the memory of their pure un- 
selfish lives will hot be without its lasting influ- 
ence for good. 

NU.NC DIMITTIS; 


Twilight and evening boll, 

And after that the dark, 

^d inay thuru bo no aadtess of farawell 
When 1 embark. • 

The vicar of Lewcombo passed through the gate 
of the churchyard, which swung squeakily round 
on its centre under the high-pitched roof of 
brown thatch, and entered tlie church by the 
door in the tower. He hud puuhed on his wxiy, 
as he always did, to speak with the wife of the 
sexton, whose cottage looked across at the rising 
ground on which the gravestones stood, with the 
church in their midst. Father and 6on,« in a 
direct line for a hundred and forty years, the 
sextons of Lewcombe had made that cottage tlieir 
home, and the siglit of it was dear to the vicaF^ 
eyes. The old gray walls were rich in lichen, 
Btonecrop, and mo'<s ; and the mullioned win- 
dows with their Htpiaro heads were eloquent of 
the Tudor age. Up to the overhanging thatched 
eaves, myrtles and white j'etiHamiue climbed on 
either side of the porch ; and the liftle slip of 
garden in front of the house waa bright with 
hollyhocks and sunilowers A large wicker bird- 
cage hung above the door, but for the present 
at anyrate it was empty. Five or six plump 
fowls waddled round the gateposts arid out into 
the road ; aud'iu a cornel* of the garden tlie tame 
magpie was taking its afternoon walk in digni- 
fied solitude. As the vicar a])pvoached, a yellow- 
hammer, or *gladdy,’ us the sexton’s children 
called it, Hpreuu its gay wings and fluttered alott ; 
and though it wa.s past tile middle of September, 
twallows and martins were still wheeling swiftly 
through the calm mild air. 

The sexton’s wife, who was always busied about 
something, had thrown open the hatch, or half- 
door, of the cx)ttage, and was diligeritl)^ bathing 
her youngest, bgrii, a little threo-yeai -old girl, at 
the open doorway — ‘washing iny lady on the 
dresKm,’ nS she explained to the vicar, ‘to save 
the floshing ’—or, in other words, to avoid hpludi- 
ing t}ie floor of her one sitting-room. The vicar 
noticed that the child ccyLighed once or t^^ice 
while he btood by, and he mildly asked whether 
tiie exposure was prudent. ‘ Er ’s a bit lioozy,’ the 


, iirm-chair.* The groat hooded seat in the chimney 
corner, which it was plain had been made out of 
the hinder port of an old-fasbioned closed carriage, 

: looked cosy and inviting, and the fire glowed 
cheerily on tiie ample heai’th. So the vicar just 
smiled and nodded in his kindly way and went 
,on, leaving the child to its mother’s cai^ 

Every week-day aftertioon fox ten years, witli 
liardly any exceptions, he had shut nimself up 
. (dr two or three hours in the church. During 
' ; aU that time *he had been working at a task 
: whieh he had set himself for love of the place ; 


and apart from the ussociatidns gatharipg rdimd 
thirty-fiv^ years of patient ministration, thn*; 
chimch fuUy deserved all the affection and .vene- 
ration which the old man bestowed upon it 
Extenially its pride was the unusually 
Early ‘English tower, up the sides of which,* at, 
this season of the year, the bright red creeper 
blazed in the warm sunlight, reaching up in 
flume-like peaks to the level of the long-necked 
garg(^yleb, whose facial expression had grown 
blank and meaningless from extreme' old age j 
while, within. It gloried in a huadsome rood- 
screen, almost perfect, and richly ornamented 
with a tracery of grapes, vine-folfage,.and acorns, 
and an under- bonier of quatrefoils, in the elabo- 
rate and conscientious style .of the thirteenth 
centuiy. A few of thejpew-heads had been 
decorated in a similar manner at the same t|me f 
but most of them had been left without orfla- 
menl. Men to work upon them, or money to 
pay them with, had been wanting, o^d, un- 
adorned, the simple curves of the old oak had 
acquired that .pluiT) -like bloom and softness which 
are so unmistakable to the sight' and touch, and 
form so conclusive a proof of genuine antiquity. 

Jt was tins detect whicu the vicar, had set himself 
to remedy. He had a cunning hand, and ^a 
genuine love of the wood -carver’s Art j and ten 
years ago, lus nearly as possible, his second son 
and only remaining child had gone away out into 
the w'orkl, and hd’t him to end his days alone 
in the remote West-cpuntry village. 8o, patiently 
and lovingly, as a solace for his louelmess, die^ 
began to woik on the old pew-bead«, faithfully 
following in every minute turn of leaf and twig 
the models with which a bygone age had fur- 
nished liiin. 

Ihit to-day, no matter how slowly and carefully 
he wrought, or how long he paused to caress the 
smootli, shining curves of the dark wood, his 
task would b(' at on end. An hour’s* work at the* 
most lav before him, and then the last pew-head 
would be complete in eveiy detail. Jt was with 
*a keen pang of regret that he thought o^ this, as 
he*pushed open the heavy door in tlie tower and . 
baretl his white hea<l. The yeai*s during which 
he had toiled so regularly and so zealously in that 
subdued light seemed to have passed by like’ 
Sdiiie long and quiet dream, of winch we find 
upon awaking that, while a -vagiie impression erf 
peacefulness is still lelt with us, the sudbession 
of sliadowy incidents has wholly . escaped QW 
memory. 'There had of course heen the 
round oi duties — baptisms, marriages, and fttne- 
rala, visiting the sick, prganibing coal clubs, 
siijieriiiteuding in tlie Sunday school, presiding 
at parish eiitertainmeutB; and so forth, aud theee 
things had never been neglected ; *but the WfA 
111 * the old church hud been, eyer since it wai 
begun, the centre round which all the vicaa^ 
other occupations revolved, the thought alwaye 
uppermost in his mind, the pride and delight trf, 
each day that dawned. And now. it was coming 
to a close 1 There was much that' might still hi! ^ 
donei» he knew, if he dared -to do it; but Ira * 
duty— the simple duty of completing what OtHwa 
had left undone— was at length perform^, and hi 
shrank from attempting more than that, OooC 
workman though he was, he had not. the odmfdgd ' 


to do more than copy as accurately as bd’Comi 
what was already • there/ And rf he.«MiW-) 
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Mib'iolf to th^ hfb oocajpatioa would-be gone 
' tte (lay. 

He eat down and looked upon liis own handi- 
work with eyes before which there ewam a mist* 
of memories . His thoughts, of tlieir own 
motion and by no wish of liis, went back at once 
to the happy pjwt— the days of liis courtship, his 
marriage, the infancy and boyhood of* the two 
sons wno had been born to him. The keen 
sweet scent of the cold stone and mellow oak, 
familiar though it was, called up before him 
to-day picture after picture, rising out of the uu- 
evehtful years ’of* peaceful toil and obscure faith- 
fnlness. 'At one moment he was looking down 
ontse more witli a strange thrill of admiration on 
^e face of tjie giil who was one day to become 
his wife, as she sat breath tlie pulpit with wide 
blue eyes upturned, listening to the new vicar’s 
sermon ; at another, he held her in his arms for 
the first time and kissed her lips. Now, again, 
with a heart full of gratitude and joy, before the 
altar rails of this very church, he was making 
his marriage v.ows over agaiil, as, he had doiie 
more than thirty years ago. She was so young 
and ^slight at that time, he femembered—so 
girlish, indeed, that at first he had feared that, 
even if she was not too beautitnl, she was at 
all events too young for a middle-aged country 
clergyman like him ; and yet, in spite of her 
youth and beauty, she had heeii dead now more 
than sixteen years— 8 i.\ teen long and lonely 
years. 

* A thousand trifles, too, of which it seemed that 
he had never thought before, flooded his memory, 
and kept a smile flicker mg about the corners 
of his mouth. Speeches, looks, tones, gestures, 
groups formed by chaucc in the rooms of the 
vicarage or in the garden, recurred to him vividly 
and persistently, though he was jiiuzled to know 
why BUfth things should have lived in his memory 
«at all. Now apd again, a sigh escaped him: there 
had been difficulties and misunderstandings and 
cares even in his peaceful life, ai in the livoe 
of all men ;*'but for the must .jnirt the past war 
pleasant to look back upon, and the present,* in 
spite of the loneliness of his old age, was not all 
unkindly. His sons were jirospering, and wrote 
cheerfully anU hopefully of the future ; and if 
they were kept apart from him, that, too, he 
knew,^wa 8 all for their own good. Tliere was 
nothing but thankfulness in his heart a& he bowed 
Ms head for* an instant ’ with the movement of 
one who says/ ‘ I am content.’ And then ho 
lifted the skilled right hand, which looked so 
incongruously young and strong in compari 8 f)U 
with ttie worn face, and bout for the last tiiue 
6 var the work which had kept liiin happy and 
busy for 80 many years. Even It it had not been 
Work that he loved, there is enoiujh pathos bound 
Up with the last time of doing anytliing to have 
Mdeued a heart so gentle and so tender as 
^bii. * 

Ait the coming on of twilight the sexton’-s 
Wlfu came to the door of lier cottage and looked 
towards the church, wondering why tlie*vicar 
not ieft it yet. The child, clad in its little 
i^^htdveas and snugly wra])ped up in a blanket, 
fnsfuiileep in the big hooded chair, and the 
staled warily across the room from the 
the fireplace and peereil out. There 
meting in the churchyard, and her 


eyes passed through the misty .gloaming in yain 
from one opening between * the gravestones to 
another. The clock in the * tower was just 
chiming the hour of seven,* and between the 
quaint wooden ^gures of Moses 'and Aaront 
perched upon the screen which separated the 
Dclfry from the rest of the. church, only the 
faintest afterglow of the sunken sun. was ^itealing 
in through the westeni window. Low ddwn in 
the sky there still lingered a wide strip of the 
deepest ciinison, ^which rose' upwards through 
every shadi* of orange and rose-colour to those 
exquisite opal tints which weld the splendours 
of buiibet to the pale green of an evening sky 
in autumn ; bilt it was far too dark to work, and 
had it been us bright as noonday, the work which 
the vicar had to do was finished. Yet he sat 
there still, with a smile on hU lips, and his hand 
still held the tool which under his guidance had 
made the lust of the old pew-heads like unto its 
fellows. In the church which lie had loved so 
long and adorned so reverently, at the stillest 
hour’oi that still September day, the vicar bad 
learned all that is to be learned of the love of 
God for tho.‘^e who have loved and -trusted Him. 


THE MONTH: 

S C 1 K N C K AND A Il.'r S. 

The increahiiig number of collibions between ships 
at sea, which generally occur in .the nif^ht-time 
and very often in clear weather, would indicate 
that under present conditions the captain of a 
sliip has no means of .judging the course which 
an ajiproachiiig vessel is steering. As a matter 
ot fact, he cannot -Udl which side the coming 
vessel intends to take until either its green or 
red.liglit is sliut out. The Patent Orescent Course 
Indicator has been invented by Mr J. F, Wiles 
to obviate this difliciilty ; and so far as we can 
see, it fulfils its purpose adinirahTy, It consists 
of one lamp, which may he an oil lamp or an 
electric one, put in a laiiteni of ])(‘ruliar construe* 
tiou, wliich IS liuiig on deck in the forward part 
of the ship. The lantern in shape rebcmhles a 
round tub with sloping bides- set on edge, its 
bottom, whicli is quite opaipie, pointing towards 
the bow of the ship. The bides only of the ‘tub* 
are translucent, so that any one being in the 
exact line of the sliip on Avhich sucll a lantern 
is carried would see a liuiiiiious ring. If, how- 
ever, the ship alters lier course only by a Jittle, 
one side of the ring shut ofl’, and the luminous 
patch takes tlie form of a crescent It is obvious 
that the course steered by .the voSsel must be in 
tlie direction of the lionis of that crescent The' 
plan is exipiisitely simple, for the lantern is fixe.^, 
and has no mechanical movements. Its indica- 
tions are perfectly clear, and are fijoverned only 
by the direction in* which 'the ship is moving. 
Particulars can be obtained of Mr Wiles, at Lloyds, 
London, E.O. 

A flexible Metallic Tubing has lately been in- 
troduced, and will doubtless find emplo 3 Tnent in 
many trades. These tubes are made in various 
sizes, and will* bear ^reat internal pressure. 
They are produced from stilps of metal which 
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a mndrel, the iraall corrugation interlooke with 
the larger one §nd makes what is kno^n as a 

* piston joint* A tubing of somewhat similar 

character was made formerly with a strip of 
india-rubber* inserted in the joint, to make it 
water-tight. In the present case this is dispensed 
with, and watfer and other liquids can be con- 
veyec^ through the tubing without leakage, 
although they maydiave a pressure of some hun- 
dred pounds on tii^ square inch. The offices of 
the company formed to work this industry are 
at 48 Parker Street, London. • 

Among the many proiwscd remedies to inqm)vti 
the atmosphere of London a^^d other large ' cities 
is the use of anthracite, or steitm-coal, as it is 
commonly called. A 'deputation recently waited 
upon the Lord Mayor to urge this innovation ; 
and although tliure is ft suspicion that, such a 
proposal may have commercial enteiq)riac at the 
back of it, thcr(‘ is no doubt that the use of such 
coal would be beneficial to tjie public at largt;. 
It would seem that there is a certain amount of 
♦prejudice against th« domestic use -of anthracite 
on account of tlui suiposed difficulty of lighting 
*it ; but this is a diluculty which luis not pre- 
vented its adoption in Paris, Berlin, and other 
. continental cities. The d(q)ut4itioii sjiid nothing 
about price j but it is obvious that tf tliey can 
bring aial to Londoners at a cheaper nite than 
the snidiy variety commonly used, tlicy will not 
have to wait long fo;- customers. It remains to 
l>e proved, however, that the common type of 
open grate is suitable for burning anthracite. 

In speaking of Sisal Grass, or ‘Bahama Fibre,’ 
as it is now called, Sir Ambrose Shed, tin* 
governor of the twenty islands which' are grouped 
sunder the title of the. Bahamas, is reported to 
’^have said that this valuable fibre was until 
' recently destroyed as a noxious weed. Now, no 
fewer than one hundred thousand acres of it are 
.grown on crown lands. This quantity will afford 
n yield ^of fifty thousand tons annually ; and as 
it is marketable at from twenty to twenty-four 
pounds a ton, it will lui se(iii that the ‘noxious 
weed’ has been tyrned to good accounU Th(\ 
Bahaiim fibre Is valuable for ropemaking, and’ 
more especially for ship cables owin^ to its 
power of *resi8tiuc tbe action of sea-water (see 
Uhambers^s Journal iov Dec.- 21, 1889). It may be 
mentioned here that a cable is about to be laid 
to connect the Bahamas with the Unitejl Suites, 
and it is expected that when this is complete, 
many shijis will call at the islands for orders. ’ It 
is also supposed that when the Bahamas are thus 
tirouglit within speaking distance of the American 

* continent, tourists will flock' there, to enjoy a 
climate which e^nnot he excelled, where winter 
is ^ meaningless word, and where frost is un- 
known. 

A correspondent of the Times makes a valuable 
.suggestion; He proposes that at railway stations 
there should he a window for ‘ exposed telegrams,’ 
so that a traveller who is fi’om any cause delayed 
on his journey may by such means communicate 

* with friends who are waiting for him at the station. 
If such a traveller miasod his train at a junction, 

, a thing which tqp frequently happens, be would 
be able to bund a telegram to the authorities 
which would be displayed in the manner indi- 
cated kt the station where he was ultimately 
expected. The plan would be rendered still more 
: — 

serviceable to the public if the cofspsiulee Would 
give notice by its aid that such and such traius 
were delayed, ^ind would not afrivjs imtil so many 
minutes after their appointed time. This .. 

is already in use at a few stations on ouf trunk ! 
lines, hut it should be univeml. 

Sunshine is recorded at the Meteorologicdl 
Office by means of the Stokes-Campbell instru- 
ment, the essential feature of which is a spherical 
lens.which acts as a burning-glass. As the sun 
accomplishes its apparent journey from’ east to 
west, it burns its autograph into a stnp of card 
placed beneath the lens, but can only do so when . 

It is unobscured. As the card is divided into 
hours, it is easy to calculate the amount of actual 
■ sunshine with whicli each day is favoured, A 
lleport has recently been issued giving the results 
achieved by this instruinent for the past ten years. 
From this we learn that our southern coasts Ve 
the most snnuyones, if we except the Channel 
Islands, as represented by Jei*sey, where alone 
one-half the possible amount of radiance was 
registered for May and August. The east eqaat . 
of Britain is also decidedly sunny. In the sum- 
mer and early autiuntf, Ireland shares with tlie , 
west coast of Scotland the reputation of l>e]j^8t- 
ently clouded skies ; but later on, towards ; 

vember, tbe observatory in tlic Plia'nix ParkJ 
Dublin, records the greatest average amount or ' 
sunshine for that month —namely, twenty -eight 
per cent. In the metropolis, as might ‘be ex- 
pected, the feconl is bad, the sun failing to 
leave any trace on tlie card for more than o»a 
entire month. 

According to a recent lleport made to the" 
Foreign Office by the British consul at Biienoa 
Ayres, a new inuustry Inis been founiled in the , 
Argentine Republic by the utilisation of the vast 
shallow lakes of .salt, oi’ salinasy which are situated . 
there. These beds are mostly too fur 'from the- 
seaboard to be profitably worked ; but an. excep- 
tion is found ill the salinas of* the Rio Negro 
Valley, wliich are only about twenty-two miles 
from the harbour of San’ Bias. Tliese^are estimr. 
a{ed to contain twenty thousand acres of salt- 
bearing ground, wdiicli. owes its supply of salt to- ; 
miles of rock -.salt at the foot of tne Andos, two! 
hundred and fifty leagues distant. .Every thing , ; 
here conspires to the rapid production of thei ; 
mineral, for the rainfall is small, wdiile the suik; ; 
and strong wdnds combine to evaporate the^ate^i*;; : 
leaving beds of solid salt from two lo four inches; , ; 
in thickness. A company has been, forme A 
condession from the Government, to devehm thiilj,/ 
new industry, and they are already bringing Ihtbt'; 
the market large supplies of salt ‘for^differeni!; 
trade's as well os for nous.ehold use. HitbertAi i 
the import of English salt has amounted to abottl; 
two thousand tons annually, bearing on ad 
duty of tw'cnty-five per cent.' . ^ '/j: , 

’I'he Platinotype Oonipaiiy of Lond^ haVW ' 
recently brought out a Lamp, the invention .0|f(; 
Mr E. J. Humphery, w'hich promises to be of; 
f»reat value to photographers, .and may possibly' ? 
find employment for signalling, and other, 
poses wdierc brilliant illumination, fbr . 

periods is required. The lamp 
liollow metallic vessel, which is cjUtrged wllh w ' 
spewnful of magnesium dust Ordine;^- 
hol’d gas is carried into the lamp by aif 
rubber tube, while auotlier tu]>e feeds it 
: 1— ;; 
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»i( 7 gon. tnbev 1!^ithia ii{>paratii« are so 
irrrftngdd that* thre hydrogen hnms between two 
‘WttlU of oxygei^ alid the force of ^the former gas 
18 enfiicient to carry into the compound flame the 
metallic dnsi The reauU is a light ivhich is 
dazzling incite intensity*, and which is so chemi- : 
cally active that it can not only bo used for photo- 
graphic portraiture but can be used advuntageoualy | 
for printing purposes. By a slight modification, 
a large quantity of the luagneMum dust cqn be 
forced jftiadeuly into the flame, so as to afford a 
^ flash* light suitable for instantaneous woifc at 
nighh The lamp is portable, and can be used 
wherever gns is at baud. 

There are ^o many novel applications of elec- 
h^city nowadays that one is apt to think that, 
the wonderful accounts sometimes published con- 
cerning them must be tempered with exaggera- 
tion. At first sight, for instance, it would seem 
impossible that the grmvtii of seeds should be 
accelerated by planting them between zinc and 
copper plates buried in the groninl. Such an 
effect, however, has been produced by Dr James 
Leicester of Bristol, who gives an account m the 
Ohmioal News of the method which he adopts in 
prqj^ucing this extraordinary result, a method so 
aimple and inexpensive that any amateur gardener 
follow his example. A box about three feet 
'long is filled with soil, and at one end of it is 
bimed a copper plate about one foot square ; and 
facing dt, at the other end of the box, is a zinc 
plate of 'the same 4iniensions. The two plates 
are connected above the surface ‘of the soil by a 
copper wire. Seeds grown between these ]>lates 
ipring up far more quickly tjian seeds planted 
puder normal conditions. In the case of hemp- 
•Ced} it wi^s fully an inch above the surface before 
Other hemp seed planted at the same time in an 
OJ^inary vessel made any appearance at all. 

, ’ In the grounds of the ‘ WprhVs Fair’ at Chicago 
there has been running for '’omo time <xpeii- 
j mentally a traifl car wliich is findess, stearaiess, 
and noiseless, which its promoters hope will 
^^persede.the'vise of horses, cables, and electrichy 
for street tramway purposes. It is fitted with* a 
motor which owes its power to the expansion of 
ammonioi from the liquid to the gaseous state. 
The pressure obtainable is nearly one hundred | 
and nby pounds on the square inch, and the 
auimonia, after having done its work, can be 
again^cdlidensed to its original state at the gouer- 
atiug works, and can be used over again. With 
one charge of ammonia the car will run eighteen 
miles ; and the operation of removing the ffpent 
gtttj tvhich is absorbed in a water tauk, and 
ieenarging “occupies only two minutes. The 
working expenses aye wonderfully low, and it 
ll believed that the system has a wide future 
before it. 

^ jTfc will be remembered that a year or two hack 
railway companies whose lines connect 
with Edinburgh competed with one 
as \o which should cover the distance 
^ Aortest time, with the result that the 
Korthm beat the record of the world’s 
spews by running 3{)3 miles in 414 
iTiis fine exploit has been beaten by 
y York Central and Hudson River llaii- 

' Which nas accomplished the iinparalleled 
'Ipi lifUJiling a heavy train frym New York 
a distance of 430| miles, in 439^ 


way which is being constructed between Chicago 
and St Louis, upon which travellers will be hur- 
ried along at the rate of one hundred miles per 
hour. Au important factor in this calculatioi| is 
the wedge-form given to the foremost portion of 
the electric motor car, which will enable it to 
cleave the air, and thus -reduce atmospheritf 
resistance. ^ 

There seems to be little doubt that the influenza 
scourge is due, like •'O many other epidemics, to a 
bacillus ; and two French sdentists assert that 
they have discovefed the organispi, and have 
succeeded in bultivaiing it m bouillon, after 
Pasteur’s method. The microscopic germ is 
fashioned like the figure 8, and it has been 
shown ^bat rabbits* and •monkeys inoculated with 
the preparation in which it has been artificially 
cultivated speedily exhibit all the ’symptoms of 
influenza. .U bese ^ experiments have been con- 
firmed by others ;*tinrl it now remains* to be seen 
whether some system o£ iiv>eulation may not be 
devised wbieh may bo as elhcacious in tb$ cose 
of influenza as Jennei ’a method 1ms proved tob4 
in the case of smallpox. 

Now that our ‘wooden walls* are not made of. 
wood, hut are represented by vast ships which' 
are* principally constructed of metal, R would 
naturally have been thought that teak, tlic wood 
upon which shipbuilders of old most depended, 
would have become as it were a drug hr the 
maiket. But this is by no means the case. 
Arthitects and builders have discovered its 
wonderful durability, and the question has 
aiiaen whether the supply will not presently 
fall.shoit of the demund. Ctnlral and Soutk 
Imlia, Burma, and Siam are the principaT 
countiies which send us teak ; but in many* 
coses the old fable of killing the goo'«e for the 
sake of its golden eggs is exemplified by the 
native practice of cutting down all the old trees, 
without providing for future needs by the plant- 
ing of fresh ones. 

A m'w piocess of separatiiyj oxygen from the 
‘atmoajibeie for industnal purposes has recently 
been elaborated, and may be seen in action ‘at 
the xvoiks of Parkinson’s Condensed Gas Cqm- 
pAiiy, Sti etford, Maiachester. Briefly described, 
the process consists in passing air under pres- 
sure through specially i>repaieu iiermangknate of 
jiutash Seated m retorts. This chemicdl under 
Hiich I'oiiditions will absoib the oxygen, while it 
I ejects the other constituent of the atmo8*phcre— 
nitrogen. The oxygen so absorbed is afterwwds 
drawn off by vacuum pumps, and is stored in fit 
gasholder, to be afterwards compressed in steel 
cylinders and distributed for use. The process 
is continuous, alid so cheap that it is estimated 
that the actual cost of producing the ms is not 
more than eighteeiipeiice per thousand* leet. 

Apother process, for obtaining an illuminating 

f is of high power, alsq hails from Manchester. 

his is put forward by the Ilydro-oxy Goa Com- 
pany, who have forwarded us particulars of their* 
ojierations. In the ‘first place, they make gas 
from any cheap petrolennp ^eosote, or other, 
heavy oil, afterwards purifying it, and increaemg 
its illuminating power at the same tiiqe by the 
atldition of a certain proportion of pike 
The mixture so made may also be new for enrich- 
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ovditmiy ^oal^gaa. The compound, it should ’ 
be stated, is not an explosive one, for the proper i 
tion of oxygen added is far too small to reach 
the 'danger-point. . , 

La Nature recently ptfblished a map allowing 
the system of military pigeon-posts which has 
beed established in. continental kingdoms,, a 
method of communication .wliich in our* own 
ebuntry has been ciuitc neglected. Rome inter- 
netting particular are also given with regard to 
the biras and the <ncihod of training them, in 
which it is pointed out that the pigeon is one. of 
the vcy f(‘\v species wliich are capable of being 
domesticated, this is* not meant merely tamecl, 
but rendered domestic in the sense of attaching 
itself to any particular domicile. The birds are 
guided in their return home simply hy sight, and 
not by any particular instinct. For tins reason 
they must be matle familiar ^ith the contour of 
the. country surrounding tlieir home, by mapy‘ 
short essays, before they are trusted on a long 
journey. Many are lost during this apprentice- 
ship, the fittest surviving. So many pigeon- 
fifing speieties are existent in Ilritaiu at the 
present time, and so much attention is devoted 
to training them, that a niiiiiher could he soon 
available tor military service if tlie authorities 
required them. Many cases suggi'st themselves 
where, in tlie case of the electric wires being cut 
by an enemy, ^liis meams of eominunication would 
be priceless in value. It certainly was found so 
in the case of the siege of Paris, wliere a yegular 
post* was estahlislied by means? of these useful 
caiTiers.. 

In certain parts of the country, a plague of 
mice has recently been experienced, to the great 
loss of farmers, for by mice is understood not the 
little rinleut which tinds its way to our larders, 
but the field vole (^Arvicnla a^rest^). At a decent 
meeting of the Edinhiu-gh Field ‘Natiu’ali&ts’ anil 
Microscopical Society, Mr T. Speedy gave some 
interesting particulars concerning the way in 
which certain districts ^ave been overrun with 
• these little creatures, and expressed his doubts 
with regard to the reason coiniuonly advanced to 
account for their numbers. Tt has been often 
aflirmed that such a visitation is due tb the 
wanton extermination of hawks and owls, whose 
natural prey are these voles. But Mr Speedy 
plainly showed that in parts of Selkirkshire 
where the puke of Buccleuch had long prohibited 
the destruction of the birds, voles existed ;n 
great numbers. He had also found that in parts 
of Norway .where all predaceous birds* breed 
without restraint, hordes of leniiiiings, which are 
allied to the voles, periodically make their appear- 
ance. 

There have been many discussions as to the 
heights attained by breaking waves, and an intc- 
resting light is thrown upon the matter by the 
terrible experience to which the keepers mn Tilla- 
mook lightliouBO were subjected during a storm 
which occurr(‘d last December, as described in 
a recent number of the Sav ‘Francisco Chronicle. 
The waves broke over the lighthouse and shook 

to its foundations, so much so, that the men 
in char^ would far rather have been on, ship- 
board. Streams of water poured through .tnq' 
ventilators at the top of the structure, which are 
, one hundred and fifty-seven feet above sea-level. 
Laa^ding platform, b^ts, and gear were all torn 


away i^d destroyed. Professor Holden 
tliat it is known to him personally that this Ugh^ 
house is sometimes buried in’ water and spray,* 
and fthat the glass in the lairtcm has hfleii 
frequently broken by inipact of the waves. 


SOME INSURANCE FRAUDS. 

‘The large Mnsnrance companies seldom dispute 
claiifis' unless they have groiAids of suspicion 
amounting to moral certainty. Even in this 
event they sometimes pay over the insurance 
money rather than go to law, because, however 
good their case may bo, a contest excites suspi- 
cion against them in the minds of the public, knd 
has often* an appreciable effect on their businesa 
Now and again, however, it is absolutely neces- 
sary if they are, and know they are, dealing with 
a clever rogue, to trot* the gentleman through the 
law-courts to save themselves and not be# 8 windled 
outright • 

There is one Company in London whose boast ^ 
it is tliat it has never been driven to this extreme 
but once. The facts were, these : A map named 
innes liad effected ’a policy for one thousand, 
pounds on the life of his step-daughter. She 
died under rather tragical circumstances ; and 
Innes produced a will, which appeared on the 
face of it to have been duly executed by her, 
declaring him executor and ’legatee. Its validity * 
was contested ; ami Innes produced two attesting 
witnesses, who swore boldly to all the required 
formalities. They would have won the case for 
the legatee had the latier not insisted on culling 
a third witness. This man's courage failed him, 
or a feeling of compunction overmastered him. 
Wan and ghastly he entered the \eitne80-box, 
where his first words wore : ‘My lord, my name 
is Borthwick j I am brother to the witness of the 
same name who has been .examined. The Will 
was not. made on the Bridge Gate at Glasgow ; it 
wem forged by a schoolmaster in the Maze im the 
borough.' ’ . ' * . : 

For Ills share in this attempfed swindle, Innes 
was hanged ; and his two confederates were sen* 
fenced each to five years' imprisonment, * 

The first notorious insurance fraud occurred a 
century and a half ago. A man and woman <rf* 
the scnii-gonteel class, the woman about tw^lby, 
and the man old enough to be henfather, were the 
actors. Scene the first was the seeming death-) 
bed of the lady, round which the neighbonra 
were hastily summoned in the middle ot the 
night by her male companion, who, called W 
hfs daughter, and* said she had been suddenly 
seized with. pains in the heart. Before the doctor 
could arrive, she was to all appearance a corpse j 
and after feeling her pulse, he solemnly 
nounced that all' was over. Her remAink went 
enclosed in a coffin and buri.ed. The man claimed 
the amount insured on her life,^and disappeaiwi 
from the vicinity of St Giles’. ^ . * 

Not long afterwards, a couple, strangely like 
two actors in the foregoing scene, came taretioa 
in Queen Square, then, a rather 





Muarter. They kept a h 6 n$e, eAtvrtained 

t&^ir neighbours, apd made themselves thoroughly 
popular. This was kept pp lor home monttks, 
ana then there Vas a repetHion of the catastrophe 
—^a heart complaint, a sno(t sharp death-struggle, 
a de^ndihg doctor, and a funeral. P'or. a 
secona tima the insurance companies, individual 
and associated, were bled to the tune of severul 
thousands. 

A year or tw^ .later the pair reappeared in 
Liverpool in the shape of a merchant and liis 
piece who kept house for liim. On this new 
arena the man came out in the grave, decorous, 
and eminently respectable line, subscribing to 
charities, going regularly to church, and yielding 
to mundane vaiiitios and indulgences only so far 
as to give good dinners. After n time he adopted* 
the tone of one who had sustained unexpected 
reverses, which compelled him to borrow money 
on the security of property depending on his 
niece’s life, lie effected 'policies accordingly ; 
and the old game was played over again for the 
third time with similar success. • 

After a decent dehiy, he left Liverpool ‘ because 
of the saddening reminiscences,’ lie said^ and was 
not susnecterl for some time. He was probably 
meditatmg a fourth coup, when the Uiiee.advcn- 
txkres and the circumstances attending them 
became known to the victims, and coni] lel led him 
to lie low again. He never reappeared j but as 
he had made over twenty tlioimiid poumls by 
the game, he could afford to live- in retirement 
.The most mysterious jmrt of the affair is the 
♦Uiece.' Had she the power of simulating 
death ? Or had she discovered the secret of tlui 
draught compounded by Friar Laurence for 
Juliet ? But it is po<>sible that the nualical men 
‘ and the undertakers wore bribed. 

Four gentlemanly-looking individuals hiivd a 
boat ohe wild autumn evening at Black friars 
Bridge, ^and rowed up the nver. After going 
aome distance, tin* boat suddenly overturned, and 
its occupants were seen struggling for their lives 
in*the water.»" Three (jf them were rescued, but 
xmthing could be seen of the loui tli. Gmppling- 
Irons were procured, and th 6 river dragged, but 
to no purpose : the man had evidently been 
drowneo, and cariieil away by the tide. It was 
noble to see the efforts of the biirvivors to rescue 
their ill-fated companion, and it was jiitiublc to 
witness' their grief when the attempt had tu be 
given up, . 

. Some hours later, three men in a second boat 
made their way up stream towards the scene of 
the overturning, and dep08ite<l by the river side, 
at a place where the tide might have left the 
drowned man’s body, a corpse specially procured. 
*Tken they rowed down stream towards Green wich. 
In ithe mornina they were on the spot again ; 
that a body had been picked up, ancj reco"- 
it, amid many tears, ns that of their frieiiU. 

‘ inquest was held, a verdict of .‘accidental 
*09^* returned, and a large sum in the way of 
Uil!|tnc6 money was drown. The missing man 
.1^1^ been drowned : he had swum un<ler the 
td the opposite b^jnk ; the tears were only 
j and the body placc«l on the bank had 
^’jbm^^fned from a hospital. 

bis share the ‘’dead ’ man went to Paris, 

^ hi quickly spent it. Having a diainclina- 
thought ho would ‘do’ 


.the companies a second time. He got toLlve^ 
pool, ana there made an application to a London 
office for an insurance of two thousand pot^nds 
on the life of a gentleman, a eonimercial tinvel- 
ler, on whose behalf pei mission was sought to 
extend the privilege of travelling to Amcnca. 
Tlie life was found to be a good average -one,* and 
the pormiesion was given. Only a few months 
afterwards, apidication was made for the money 
the insured gentlcnmn had been* drowned^ in one 
of the American lokes. l^ath and identity 
seemed cleanly established, and the office signified 
its willingness to pay the money at the ’ end of 
the usual three months. It transpired aftervvaivls 
that this was all a cleverly worked swindle ; the 
‘traveller’ Imd not been out of England; and ; 
the American part of the business had been j 
done by another rascal. 

A man wlmse initials are given as C D 

inaiirod his life for sums nmonntiim to ten thou- 
sand pounds. A 3\ear afterwards, liia death was 
represented ns having occurred at one of our 
fashionable watering-maces ; and after a very full 
investigation, with the depositions of ten wit- 
ne.'^ses, uha swore to their belief of his having j 
been drowned, and of four additional, who proVerl 
his identity, the companic'j paid the sum on his 
policies. Two j'ears alter liis supposed death, 
lie turned up at bis native place. 

Very ‘similar to this framl of the 

lauded proprietor who insured his Hie for four-* 
teen tbousand pounds, who was thought to Jave 
been drowned, liis clothes being found on the 
banks of a deep liver, and who really died five 
years later in America. 


• F U L F I L M K N T. 

Ai.l things fulfil their purpose, low or high ; 

There is no failure ; Death can never ninr 
The least or greatest of the things that are ; * 

Until our work is done, we cannot die ; 

When it is done, it matte#« not how nigh 
* May be the night-time that is never far, 

That long ore sunset lights the evening star, 

Tlirows its still shadow up into the sky. 

Tu-day shall end what yesterday begun ; ' 

What we arc planning others yet may build ; 

Tlie leaves may wither, l)ut the tree shall grow ; 
And though, at last, we leave our work undone, 

Our life will not the less he all fulfilled, 

Out work will all be even finished so. 

A. StJ. Apoooe 
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THE HOUSE OF COMMONS LOBBY. 

By a Lobbyist. ^ 

The Lobby of tlu? House of Coiiiiiioiia to-day is 
a very differeut place from wlmt it was, say, ten 
years siucM?, or even less tliaii tliat. -At the 
present time the Inner Lobby — or Members’ 
Lobby, as it is sometimes called, in order to 
distinguish it from the Central Hall — is reserved 
for^niembera of the two Houses of Parliament 
and ex-members of the Commons. In addition to 
these there are a certain number of iiei’sons vhu 
may perhaps be called without offence profes- 
sional jidliticians. They include the chief organ- 
isers and wiiT*-})ullei'8 of the various political 
parties ; journalists representing the chief London 
and provincial papers and the Press Agencies ; 
a few Parliamentary agents and others interested 
in the promotion of Private Bills ; and the Pri- 
vate Secretaries of Ministej-s and ex-Ministei’s of 
the Crown, though not those of private members 
of Parliament. Tlie names of these selected few 
are jdaced ui)on the lobby list which the Ser- 
geant-at-arms controls, and which he can, and 
does, revise from time to time Jis may lx; thought 
fit. 

But Ixjfore the scare, or, as some prefer to call 
it, the alleged scare, iliat followed the dynuiuite 
outrages at Westminster and elst* where in the 
last decfide, the enM to the Members’ Lobby of 
the House of Commons was by no means a 
special or an e.\ceptional privilege. Even to 
this day, indeed, when the exclusion of all 
< strangers,’ and persons liaving ‘no right there,’ 
is caiTied out almost to the jxuiit of fastidiousness 
by the officials, who certainly do not shrink from 
their duties in this matter— even to this day intel- 
ligent people may be found who will tell that they 
l>ave a perfect right to enter the lobby because 
they were in the habit of doing so a few years 
since w’ithout any special liceiimi or order from 
Mr Serg§ant-at-arms or Mr SpeaktJi*. The ex- 
editor of a daily journal recently told' me that 
lie meant to go dowii to Lobbyland one day and 
look up some of his old friends in the House. 1 
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assured him that to carry out such a project .suc- 
cessfully liC' would have to procure an order from 
a member to sec the precincts of the House. A 
ticket for the Speakers Gallery, or for one of 
the choice seats ‘ under the QalU;ry,’ would carry 
him through the lobby ; but be would not be 
suffered to stand or walk about there for more 
tlian a minute or two. But my friend scoffed 
lightly at the idea of going U) all this trouble for 
nothing. A few years ago, he declared, he was 
wont to come and go as he desiiv-d wliilst tli^ 
House was sitting. Lobl>y lists and lobby privi- 
leges he d(*clliied to believe in. Nobody used to 
stop him then ; nobody was at all likely to stop 
liim now. And yet I feel sure that that incredu- 
lous one has as good a chance of ‘ lobbying’ under 
such conditions as lie lias of walking into the 
House itself, past Mr.larratt, Mr Jtmnings, and 
jiast, ill short, every watchful official, taking Mr 
Speaker’s chair and juitting the question on the 
night of a great party debate. Wf y, to win the 
naiTOW way leading from the Centml Hall to the 
Members’ Lobby, lie would have to exert a strength 
at least equal to that of JSandow or Samson. 
Ualf-a-duzeii stalwart constables and other officials 
would be on bis track in a moment. He would 
be seized and ignominiously lugged liuck over tke 
magic liiu;. Even were he, by much guile and 
by deep-laid plots, to find liis way through the 
swing-door of the lobby, his presence would be 
instantly noticed, and he would be chivied off 
ill a trice. 

The precise reason for this rigid exclusion, of 
stranger's fiom the Membei's’ Lobby may not at 
first siglit apjiear quite clear or quite r^sonable j 
for people are, it may be argued, admitted to the'' 
Central Hall and ektwliere within the precincts 
of the House. After a very mild examination^ 
they liave merely to declar(i that they have come 
to look after a member, and to show that their 
bag— if they ha])pen to have one— contains harm- 
less matter. The dynamite scai'e, d^ite the 
alleged Walsall revival, can scarcely be said to 
exist at the present time r and oven if it did, the 
accredited and recognised private secretapiiss d 
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>ta 9 mhen of ParliAment woqH scarcely be ex- 
cluded as possible members of a physical force 
brotWhooo. Bui then^ on the other hand, it 
may be admitted that the line must be drawn 
somewhere. If the public at the present time 
were to be admitted indiscriminately, the un- 
fortunate member of Parliament would — especi- 
ally if he represented a metropolitan constituency 
— oe pestered out of his wits by clients on every 
conceivable errand and mission. There Would be 
scarcely standing-room in the small Members’ 
Lobby. The Sorgcant-at-arms is therefore strongly 
backra up by the whole House in the strict 
manner in which he keeps the lobby clear of 
strangers.’ 

What, it may be asked by those who are com- 
paratively unversed in the arts of party politics, 
and who never can make out how ‘things get 
into the newspapers ' — what is the precise use and 
object of this lobby which it is such a privilege 
for anybody save a member to enter ? Well, the 
lobby nas various uses and usages. It can still 
boast a neat little bar — a bar where gocxl sound 
li(iuor is to be obtained at a moderate charge, 
together with various nutritious edibles, such as 
hard-boiled eggs, sandwiches, and light confec- 
tions. At this bar, it is but fair to say, there 
has never been much drinking or ‘stanaing’ of 
drinks. Occasionally a wearied hgislator would 
in the intervals of debate, or after letting off a 
c^peech, rush out thither, bolt a few morsels of 
food and dash off a glass of diy sherry or a 
small brandy-and-soda. Mr Balfour himself was 
, 'in past sessions a familiar (igure almost every day 
at the bar. The Chief Secretary would glide out of 
the chamber after the storm and stress of question- 
time, and restore the inner man with a glass of 
wine ajid a biscuit or a cup of the beverage ‘that 
“‘cheers but not inebriates.’ In these, his biscuit 
and sheny moments he had a kind word and a 
welcome recognition for those of his collwigues 
. who might desire a few moments’ chat with him. 
it is remted, indeed, that the bar was in special 
requisition during the debates upon the ill-starred 
Publicans’ Compensation Clauses in Mr Goschen’s 
Bill of 1890. The weather was sultry at that 
period, it may be recollected, and the aiscussion 
often quite fiery. But we are goiug to change all 
this. The lobby Ixir, with its alcoholic liquors, 
its rice puddings— those puddings are said Uj he 
particularly go^ — and its light confectionery, is 
to be swept away. Local Option in the Com- 
mons will relegate it to a more secluded spot 
within the walls of Westminster. 

The House of Commons lobby is a kind of 
recreation ground where members of Parliament 
;may take a little mild exercise. The air here is 
J ;pernap8 purer and fresher in hot summer days 
mBOk in the chamber itself, and there is room to 
iCtretch the limbs and take a small ‘constitu- 
' Monah’ The party whips, notably Sir Herbert 
rjlaiwell, may be seen on most days when an 
‘&^UPtant division is impending walking up and 
the tessolated pavement ; and one or two 
f ’i|i^-ltiiQWn members, such os Sir Henry Fletcher 
Broadhurst, clearly affect the lobby for 
■ of health and gentle exercise. * The 

is'' more adapted for latter purpose; 
it has become somewhat unpopular, 
' to the supposed prevalence of the dreaded 

mifitoM on the r;ver side of the House t 


iThen the lobby appe^ to possess a land M 
pacifying and softening innueiice. Partisans 
who in tlie chamber itself seem to be on the 
most strained terms, and who often hurl defiance 
at one another across the narrow space which 
separates tlie two hostile armies, meet in the 
lobby and cuter into amicable conversation. It 
is here that the ‘black Tory’ meets the ‘New 
Radical/ and as likely as not accosts him with 
a friendly smile. Men seem glad to lay aside 
the garment of partisanship for a few lilinutes in 
the lobby and the tea and smoking rooms of the 
Lower House. See ! there is Mr Labouchere con- 
versing with Sir John Gorst. Both are chatty 
and affable. Mr Tim Ilealy has just come up 
and joined them ; and presently Mr Walter Long, 
like Sir John a member of the Government, 
comes up and joins the, trio for a few moments. 
Yet in tlie House, likely enough, the Libeml or 
the Nationalist member has ,]ust been fiercely 
attacking the Ministry ; whilst it is almost 
certain fliat the member for Northampton will 
in his next platform speech describe tlie action 
of Her Majesty’s Government as detestable. 
Party politics is cletirly a game, and not an over- 
sej'iops one either ! 

The lobby, needh'ss to say, is the land of 
much light Parliamenhiry gossij). Wliat course 
the Ministry or the leaders of the Opposition are 
going to take with regard to such and such a Bill, 
Motion, or Committee, is here discussed, and 
criticised by the private me.mber with great, zest. 
The lilies of the Chancellor’s next Budget are 
foreshadowed by the political prophets ; and the 
latest rumour about a ‘Cave’ or revolt finds 
currency here if anywhere. A certain amount of 
this gossip is well foiuided ; though the greater 
part is commonly described by Ministers (who do 
not love their procrammes and policies to be 
forestalled) as ‘ totally unfounded/ or ‘ quite inac- 
curate/ or ‘entirely misleading.’ Few Ministers 
or members of the Government, with the excep- 
tion of the whips, wlio are of coiu’se there ui 
order to prevent members slipping away from 
divisions, are habituds of tlie lobby. They 
occasionally pass through it, looking quite bowed 
down and o})pre8s(;d with national cares and 
responsibilities, always walking very fast, and 
usually having an armful of blue-books and 
Parliamentary papers. Occasionally they are 
called out thither to consult witli one of their 
supporters from the Upper Chamber ; and more 
frequently you may see them hurrying to and 
fro between the chamber and the little room 
sacred to the chief whip. But there is little 
opjiortiinity of button-lioling a Cabinet Ministei* 

I in the lobby and drawing him into an ex^ilana- 
tion of the Ministerial policy. Nor do the ex- 
ministers affect the lobby greatly. The writer 
can only recollect having seen Mr Gladstone 
lobbying on one occasion during the present 
Parliament. Earl Spencer may be seen hert* 
occasionally ; Sir William Harcourt a little more 
frequently ; and from time to time Mr John 
Morley, Sir Qeoi-ge Trevelyan, and Mr Bryxe. 
Of Ministers, the figure of the Premier is tba 
least familiar of all jn the territory of the House 
of Commons. Perhjms he has seen enough bf 
it in past times. The stalwart forms of llr 
Whitbread, Sir William Borttelot, and Sir Cliarles 
Milner— all well above six feet in are 
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{amiliar here> as is the remarkable figure of Sir good? If he held the things, there would have 
Richard Temple, whom Punch so loves to por- been dividends. Yet what can I do?^ For the 
tray. The blind •member for Ossory, led about ti^e in his life the lawyer felt the emotion 

by his little son, is rarely absent for a week he had often observed in clients at times 

tMether. He now remains siuce the deaths of ^ jj ^ 

Mr Fawcett, once Postmaster-general, and Mr . u -t- t -a i# 

Robertson, the late member for Brighton, tlie = not even Property : as it the Law itseH, 

single sigiitless legislator in the Lower House. actually the Law was of no use. His brain 

A few hours in iobbyland, when some important reeled: the ground was slipping under his feet, 
party question is expected to ‘come on* in the and he was falling forward through the table, 
course of the day, will give, indeed, a good idea and the floor and the foundation- forward and 
of the personal side of the House of •Commons, down— down — down. ‘What can I dol* he 
It has inspired the pen of many a journalist; for repeated. ‘Checkley, go. See the manager, 
lobby of the Oommons is ^metimes far more cohere may be something to find out I can’t 

interesting, and far fuller of life and animation, I , ® 

as well as of members, than the House itself, | i i -ii- .4 
with its fast-emptying benches, its bored and I When the clerk left him, he laid his head upon 


as weij as oi uieuiuers, Liiau Lue xiunsc iwjuii, « * - , , r. i . i i -i i • w j 

with its fast-emptying benches, its bored and I When the clerk left him, he laid his head upon 
drowsy occupants, and its halt and hesitating I hands and tried to put things quite clearljr 
Bpeakei's, before himself. * Where can the certificates be V 

III conclusion. The Members’ Lobby is seen he asked himself, repeating this question twenty 
to advantage in the earlier hours of the Parlia- times. He was quite conscious that if he had been 
mentary day, especially at about half-past four consulted on such a point by a client, he would 
or five o’clock immedmtely afU-r Ministers have readiness, sviggeet- 


one through the ordeal of ([ucisti on-time. 


&8t questimi on the list dis^W of, a goodly "18 ‘•'l® veally practical thing to do. ..er 
crowif of members come trooping out 5f tlm >'« advise nothing. ‘Where can 

House for a sliort breathing-space, and the buzz the certificates be? Nobody steals corporation 
of many voices soiuid.s in the ear. But it is seen stock and gas companies’ shares. They are no 
at its very best at the conclusion of some great good if you do .steal them. They can’t be sold 
party contest ; or when a pre-eminent debater, without the authority of the owner : he has got 
such as Ml* Gladstone, Mr Chamberlain, or Mr to sign transfer papers : if they were stolen, the 
Balfour, liavinc resumed his seat after a rattling dividends would go on being paid to the owner 

speech, one of the regular brigade of ‘bores’ just the same. Besides’ Somewhere about 

vainly strives to obtain a hearing fnun a satiated this point ho bethought him of the Bank book 
and fast-emptying House. Tf the stock had been sold, the money would 

appear to his credit. He snatched the book and 

looked at it. No ; there was no entry which 
THE IVORY QAT E.^ could possibly represent the sale of stock. He 

knew what every entry meant, and when the 
By waltbh bksant. amount was paid in ; his memoi*y was perfectly 

CHAPTER XI.— A MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY. point. , . i . tt j 

Checkley s suggestion occurred to him. Had 

The safe disposed of, there remained a cupboard, he taken the certificates home with him ? -He 

two tables full of drawers, twenty or. thirty tin might have done for some reason wfiich he had 

boxes. Checkley examined every one of these one pos- 

reoeptacles. In vaiu. 'rheie waa not anywhere Ho must have done. For a 
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CHAPTER XI.— A MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY. 


any trace of the certificates. 


because he immediately reflected that he could 


Yet, Sf'ud Mr Bering, ‘they must be some- jjqI; possibly do such a thing as takti those aecu- 
where. We liave been hunting all the morning, rities to a house where he never transacted any 
and we have not found them. They are not in business at all. Then he returned to his former 
this room. Yet they must be soniewheie. Cer- bewilderment and terror. What had become of 
tificates and such things don’t fly away. They them ? Why had he taken them out of the safe ? 
are of no use to any one. People din’t steal Where h^ he bestowed them ? . 
certificates. I must have done something with And why were ttoe no dividends paid to him 
. V , ® on these stocks ? Why ? He turned wjute with 

. 1 - I ‘ai o, terror when he realised that if he got no more 

Did you take them home with you ? dividends, he could have no more stocks, 

‘Why should I do that? I have no safe or During a long professional career of fifty years, 
strong-room at home.’ Mr Dering had never made a mistake— at least 

‘Did you send them to the Bank for greater he thought so. If he had not always invested I 
safety ? To be sure, they would be no more safe money to the greatest profit, he had invested . | 
there than here.’ safely. He did not get the interest that some i 


‘Go and ask. See the manager. Ask him if PV expect, but he made no lossea He , 
he hold, any certificate, of mine.’ 

.vioft f /vKctr sagacity, whereas in such matters he was only 

The cle^ turned to obey. a man of great prudence. Also, during this lon^,, 

No, Mr.Dering stopped him. What s the period he was always 5n the enjoyment of a 

;; considerable income. Therefore, he had never ' 

♦ Copyj^ht 1892 in the United States of America by known the least anxiety about money; Yet all . 

Harper A Brothers. his life he had been counselling other p6(^le injl ; 
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their auxieties. It was exactly ae if a specialist 
in some mortal disease should be himself attacked 
by it. Or it was as if the bo’suu, whose duty 
it is to superintend the dogging, should bo 
himself tied up. 

Nothing came to him : no glimmer of light : 
not the least recollection of anything. Then he 
thought desperately, that perhaps if he were to 
imagine how it would be if somebody ebe, not 
himself at all, were to come to himself and lay 
the story before him ns a solicitor, for advice. 
Or how it would be if he himself were to go to 
himself as a solicitor and put the case. 

When Checkley came back, he found his 
master leaning back in his chair, his eyes wide 
open and staring at him as he opened the door — 
yet they saw nothing. Checkley stood under the 
gaze of those eyes, which saw him not ^Good 
Lord ! ’ he murmured. ‘ Is the time come ? Is 
he going to die 

His face was white. He seemed to be listening 
anxiously : his lips were parted. ‘ He ’s in a fit 
of some kiud/ thought the old clerk. 

He stood watching. He oudit, perhaps, to 
have called for assistance. He did not think of 
it He 8too«l and watched, his face as pale as his 
master’s. Was it the eudi If so — we all think 
of ourselves first — what about his berth and 
salary ? 

Suddenly his master’s eyes closed : he dropped 
his head : he heaved a deep sigh : he moved his 
head and opened his eyes. He was restored to 
himself. The fit, whatever it was, had passed. 

‘Checkley,’ he said, ‘I’ve been trying to put 
the thing to myself as if some otlier man— -a 
client— was putting his case to me. I began 
very well. The other man came -that is, 1 
myself called upon myself. I sat and heard my 
own story. I forget, somehow, what the story 
was* — he shook his head impatiently. ‘ Forget -- 
forget — I always forget. But I remember that 
it wasn’t the story 1 wanted him to telL It was 
another sto^ altogether. Uo didn’t tell me w'hat 
I wanted to Know. That is — what has becomii of 
the certificates. I ’m uo nearer than I was. lie 
made out that I was actually selling the certifi- 
cates my.self.’ 

‘you’re wandering a bit,’ said Checkley, 
anxiously watching him. ‘That’s all. You’ll 
be all right presently. You’ve bin shook up a 
bit, with the certificates and the notes and all. 
If I were you, I’d have a glass of something 
stiff/ 

‘ No— no ; T sliall come round presently. Yes 
— that’s it. I’m a good deal upset oy this 
business, Somehow, I don’t seem able to think 
clearly about it. Let me see * — he sighed heavily 
— *I think you went somewhere — somewhere — 
for me, before— before the other man came/ 

‘For Lord’s sake, don’t talk about the other 
^n. There’s no such person. Yes — I did go 
for you ; I wont to ask the manager of the Bank 
, whether he held any stock for yon. 

, * The manager of the Bauk. True. WeU, and 

f:4oe8 he hold anything V j 

. , * Not a scrap. Never had any.’ I 

' ‘ Then Checkley ’ — Mr Dering dropped his 
iMnds helplessly—* what is to he done 1 ’ 

‘',*1 dottli know, I’m sure,’ the clerk replied 
: #||m helplessness. *1 never heard of such 
i' Ung before in all my life. Thirty-eight 


thousand pounds ! It can’t be. Nobody eyer 
heard of such a thing before. ^ Perhaps they are 
about the place somewhere. Het ’s have another 
search.’ 

‘No — no. It is useless. Why — I have had 
no dividends. The shares were all transferred, 
and nothing has been paid for them. The shaies 
have been stolen. Checkley, I can’t think. For 
the fii*8t time in luy life, I can’t think— I want 
some one to advise me. I must put the case in 
somebody’s liamls.’ 

‘ There ’• your young partner — a chance for him 
to show that he’s worth his pay. Why don’t 
you consult him, and then come back to the old 
plan of you and me ? We 're knocked a bit silly 
lust at first; but the case’ll come to us in the 
long run. You would have a partner— nothing 
would ‘do but a partner. The boy’s in his own 
room now, I suppose, with a crown upon his bend 
and the clerks kueeliii’ around— as grand as you 
please. Send for him.’ 

Mr Deriug nodded. 

The partner, when he arrived a few minutes 
later, found the Chief walking about the room 
in uncontrollable agitation. On the table lay 
piled the whole contents of the safe. In front of 
it stood the ancient clerk, trembling and shaking 
— head, hands, knees, and shoulders—following 
the movements of his master with eyes full of 
anxiety and terror. This strange fit, this forget- 
fulness, this rambling talk about another man, 
this new restlessness, frightened him. 

‘You are come at last.’ Mr Dering stopped and 
threw himself into his chair, ‘ Now, my partner, 
hear the case an«l resolve the dilliciilty for us, 
if you can. — Tell him, Checkley -or — stay ; no. 
I will tell it myself. Either I have lost my 
reason and my memory, or I have been robbed.’ 

George stood at the table and listened. Borae- 
tliiiig of the utmost gravity had happened. 
Never before had he seem his Chief in the least 
degree sliiikeu out of his accustomed frigidity of 
culm. Now he was excitefl ; his eyes were rest- 
less ; he talked fast, he talked badly. He made 
half-a-dozeu attempts to begin : ho marshalled 
his facts in a slovenly and disorderly manner, 
quite unlike his usual clear arrangement : for 
fifty years he hud been marshalling facts and 
drawing up cases, and at his own he broke 
down. 

‘ I think I understand the whole,’ said George, 
when his Chief paused and Checkley ceased to 
correct and to add. ‘ You had cei'tilieates repre- 
seiitiug investments to the amount of .£‘38,000 : 
these are gone, unaccountably, gone : no divi- 
dond.s have been paid for some months, and your 
broker speaks of large transfers.’ 

‘That\ not all,' said Checkley. ‘Tell liim^ 
about the notes.’ 

‘ Yes. The fact may have some bearing upon 
the case. While we were looking for the certifi* 
cates, and in order. I suppose, to complicate 
things and to bewilder me the more, we found 
in the safe the very notes— give me the bundle, 
Checkley— there they are— that were paid over 
the Bunk counter to the man who forged my 
name eight yeai’s ago.’ 

‘Whatl The case in which Athedstan Arundel 
was accused 1* » 

‘The same. There they ar©-^ofi<hold them 
in your hand— the veiy notes 1 Strange ! on the 
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vqw day when I am threatened with another 
and a worse robl^ry ! Yes— yes j the very 
notes I — the verf notes ! This is wonderful. 
Who put them there V 

*How can I know ?* 

‘Well— but ill auy case one thing is certain. 
Athelstan’s name is cleared at last. You will 
tell his mother that.’ 

‘Not at all,’ said Checkley, ‘Why shouldn’t 
he put ’em in himself? I saw him edging up 
* towards the safe ’ 

* Saw him edging—stufF and nomynse ! His 
name is cleared. This will be joyful news to 
his mother and sisters.’ 

‘ Austin, get me back my certificates,’ said Mr 
Bering; ‘never mind those notes now. Never 
mind the joyful news. Never miiul Athelataii’s 
name ; that can wait. The thought of him and 
the old forgery only bewilders my brain at this 
juncture. 1 cannot act. I cannot think. I feel 
as if I was blinded and stupefied. Act for me — 
think for me — work for me. Be my solicitor, 
George, as well as my partner.’ 

‘I will do my best. It is difficult at first to 
understand— for what has happened ? You can- 
not find — you have mislaid — (;ertain papers. 
Certain dividends whicli were due do not appear 
to have been paid : and your brokers, Ellis and 
Northcote, have used a phrase in a letter whi(‘h 
you do not understand. Would it not be well 
to get them here ; or shall I go into the City 
and ask them exactly what they meant and what 
has been done V 

‘If I could remember auy transactions with 
them during the last six months. But 1 cannot, 
except a small purchase of Corporation stock last 
month— a few liundreds ! And here are the 
papers belonging to that’ 

‘ Which of the partners do you deal with ?’ 

‘The old man, Ellis— he’s always acted for me. 
He has been my friend for close on fifty years.’ 

‘Well, I will send for him, and tell him to 
come as soon as possible, and to bring along with 
him all the letters and papers he has.’ 

‘Good, good,’ said Mr Bering, more cheerfully, 
‘That is practical. I ought to have thonglit of 
that at the very outset. Now we shall get along. 
The first thing is to arrive at the facts— then we 
can act. If it was another man’s case, I should 
have known what to do. But wlien it is your 
own — and to lose the certificates, and when a 
sum of nearly forty thousiind pounds is at 
stake — it looks like losing tlie money itself — and 
tlie feeling of uncertainty’ 

‘ All taken togetlier, becomes rather over- 
whelming. Of course I should like to see the 
letter-book, and we must run through the letters 
to see if they throw any light upon the business. 
Perhaps the papers themselves may he found 
among them.’ 

The presence of this young man, cheerful, 
decided, taking practical measures at once, 
cheered up the lawyer, and steadied his shat- 
tered nerves. But Checkley the clerk ^looked on 
gloomily. He replaced the papers in* the safe, 
and stood beside it, as if to guard it ; he followed 
the movements of the new partner with watchful, 
suspicious eyes ; and he muttered sullenly be- 
tween his teeth. 

First Geor,^ sent a telejbam to the City for 
tlie broker. Then, while the old clerk still stood 


beside the safe, and Mr Bering continiietl to 
show signs of agitation uncontrollable, sometimei' 
walking about the room and sometimes sitting at 
his table, sometimes looking into the empty 
shelves of the safe, he began to look through the 
copied letters, those, that is, which ha«l gone out 
of Mr Bering’s office. He searched for six 
months, working bac.kwards. 

‘Nothing for six months,’ he said.— ‘Checkley, 
give me the letters.’ He went through these. 
They were the letters received at the office, all 
filed, endorsed, and dated. There was not one 
during the letters of six months which he exam- 
ined which had anything to do with the sales of 
slocks and shares. , 

‘If,’ he said, ‘yon had written to Ellis and 
Northcote, a copy of your letter M’ould be here 
in this hook. If they had written to you, these 
letters would be among these bundles. Vefy 
well. Since no such letters are here, it is clear 
that no .such letters were written. Therefore, no 
sales.’ 

‘ Then,’ said Mr Bering, ‘ where are my certi- 
ficates ? Where are my dividends V 

‘Tliat we shall see. At present, we are only 
getting at the facts.’ 

Then Mr Ellis, senior partner of Ellis and 
Northcote, arrived, bearing a small packet of 
papers. Everybody knew Mr Ellis, of Ellis and 
Northcote, one of the most respectable stock- 
bi-okers in London — citizen and Loriner. He 
belongs eminently to the class called worthy : an 
old^ gentleman, carefully dressed, of smooth and* 
polished appearance, pleasing manners, and great 
jutegrity. Nobody could look more truly integer 
valic than Mr Ellis. Nor does his private prac- 
tice belie his reputation and his appearance. His 
chin and lips looked as if they could not possibly 
endure the burden of beard or moustache : his 
sentiments, one observed at a glance, would cer- 
tainly be such os one c.vpect8 from a citizen of hia 
respectability. 

‘ Here I am, dear sir,’ ho said cheerfully — ‘ here 
I am, in immediate obedience to y#Uir .summons. 

I hope that there is nothing wrong ; thougli your 
request that I would bring with me certain papers 
certainly made me a little apprehensive.’ 

* There is, I fear, a good deal wrong,’ said Mr 
Bering. ‘Sit down, my old friend.— Give Mr 
Ellis a chair, Checkley.- Austin, you will tell 
him what he wants to know.’ 

‘You wrote to Mr Bering yesterday recom- 
mending a certain investment’ — — • 

‘I certainly did. A very favourable oppor- 
tunity it is, and a capital thing it will prove. 

‘You mentioned in your letter certain transfers 
and sales wliich, according to your letter, he had 
recently effected,’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ What sales were they ?’ 

Mr Ellis looked at his papers. ‘February last 
— Sale of various stock, all duly enumerated here^ 
to the value of £6600. March last, sale of various 
stock, also all duly enumerated, to the value of 
£12,000 odd. April last, sale of stock to the 
value of £20,000— more or less— realising’ 

‘You note the dates and amounts, Austin i* 
said Mr Bering. 

‘Certainly. We will, however, get the dat^ 
and the amounts more exactly in a moment— 
Now, Mr Ellis, of course you received instruo-; 
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tlons with the papers themselves. Were they m 
writing or by word of mouth 
‘ In writing. By letters written by Mr Dering 
himself.^ 

* Have you got these letters with you ?’ 


A FADKD PALACE. 

Tbsjbb are in some suburbs of London neigh- 
bourhoods where one may meet with terraces, 
streets, and squares whose houses bear the palp- 
able symptoms of having hillen from a high estate 
to baser uses. An air of faded gentility hangs 
over all, inducing a feeling of sadness, even thou^i 
the spectator be tlie least reflective of his kiml. 
Such a sentiment is intensified a hundredfold 
when in place of a row of shabby-genteel dwell- 
iftgs, whose former inhabitants never rose above 
mediocrity, one contemplates a building within 
whose walls history has been made, and great 
ones of the earth have gathered together, given 
over to silence and desolation, if not actual decay. 
Even in busy Lon<lon many such might be dis- 
covered ; but nowhere probably in England could 
a more striking example be found tluui at that 
elysium of Bank-holiday Cockneyism on the 
banks of ‘Thames’ silver flood’ — Hampton Court, 
it is but an hour’s journey from the bustling 
Strand ; yet one may pass through its echoing 
saloons with no further company than the smirk- 
ing ‘beauties’ and stolid cavaliets who gaze from 
•the canvas of Lely, Holbein, or Zucchero. Sun- 
days, however, must be excepted, for does not 
the youthful son of toil then come with his 
Dulcinea to feast the sight on works of bygone 
art, and, perchance, to snatch the fearful pleasure 
of a moment’s courting in sly corners which 
have listened to the sentiments of bc-furbelowod 
courtiers and the rustle of fluted fans 1 i 

These lofty room<», on whose panelled walls the 
festoons look as fresh as the day they left the 
carver of Gibbons, whose majestic mantel-pieces 
•till sknd b»flliant in their statuary marble, and 
whose old Delft ware and Dutch stove-backs 
recall the monarch who left a ‘gIoriou‘«, pious, 
and immortal memory ’ to the natives of London- 
derry, are full to overflowing with recollections 
of a stately and brilliant past. AvS one misses 
from the ‘King’s Guardroom’ to the ‘King’s 
Drawing-room’ and the ‘King’s Bedchamber,’ 
and 80 on through apparently interminable apart- 
ments, theijp appear before the mind’s eye crowds 
of men much bewigged and belaced ; of women in 
satin and diamonds, stately, courteous, and severe, 
trying, as it were, to sink tlie nieiinwy of the 
profligate following of ‘Old Rowley;’ and the 
miserably bigoted one of Queen Mary’s unhappy 
father in the pleasing decorousness of William of 
Orange’s court. Poor man 1 Did he really have 
to sleep in that dreadful bed beneath the ceiling 
assjplendent with the ‘ sprawling saints ’ of Verrio 
•^d Lagiierrel How very uncomfortable must 
V wve been his slumber in that gigantic structure 
J^h its lavender brocade and plumes of feathers ! 

stands now in curious compauv for so decent 
i liver as the victor of the Boyne. By some 
Ifrange anomaly, they have hung Charles's fair 
round the walls, those simpering, attitiidm- 
frailties, whose portraits make one wonder, 
li^ the court of England was then so wild 


and base, but ratber how it managed to keep 
even as decent os it did. 

And Queen Mary, she, tooj was doomed to 
repose in a bedstead of almost equally terrify’ ng 
proportions, which recalls that graceful^ little 
anecdote of Dutch William’s first introduction to 
his cousin, how the young Prince stood bowing 
to tlic juvenile lady as she lay in her bed — 
perhaps just such another os this one — to the 
amusement of the parents concealed behind the 
curtain. It is a little gleam of romance shed on 
a life not /niu-h associated with aught but stern 
realities. It was to Hampton Court the king was 
riding when his liorse made that fatal stumble 
which gave us ‘Good Queen Anne ;* and he was 
first can led to his apartment there, though insist- 
ing to be removed tlie same night to Kensington, 
despite the danger — why, one cannot any, unless 
that ceiling was too much for his nerves. 

A great charm of these desolate rooms is the 
odd and unexpected mmmer in which one conies 
upon stray ornaments or pieces of furniture in all 
sorts of dark and out-of-the-way corners. An 
armoire, a cabinet, or a folding-table, it may be, 
looking as tboiigh never disturbed for these two 
bundled years; while in one dark corridor a clock 
— without hands — seems in its monotonous tick- 
ing to be a very echo of the past, ami may not 
improbably li.ive been going there through all its 
existence without winding up. 

After all, though, it ia the pictures one comes 
to Hampton Court to 6i‘e. A few there are very 
good, some atrociously bad, and many indifferent. 
There is one portrait of Henry VIlI., which is 
perhaps the most interesting of the whole collec- 
tion. The king is seated beneath a canopy wJiose 
decorations show Holbein in every curve. One 
hand rests on the shoulder of liis puny son ; Jane 
Seymour sits stolidly near ; while to right and 
left stand Elizabeth and Mary, the latter’s placid 
countenance showing lew of those characteristics 
which earned for her as queen so unenviable an 
adjective. Through an opening to the right we 
see Henry’s court fool, Will Somers, with a 
monkey on his hack ; wliile to the left the 
mountebank’s -spouse completes the septette. It 
is altogetlior a btilted and stiff production ; but i 
what a portrait of the kiim ! One may fairly | 
assume it to be an accurate likeness ; and if so, 
whut a wretch he must have been. Sensuality 
and cruelty appear to struggle for the mastery 
in this visage, which the German painter has : 
left on canvas for us to stmly and be warned 

'>y- 

Near to this is Elizabeth ‘in a fancy dress,* , 
from the hi ush of Zucchero. If tHe Virgin Queen 
were anything like this angular auburn virago, 
her poets and courtiers must indeed haye been, 
to put it in vulgar nineteenth-century English, 
humbugs of the first water. 

Raphael is here, limned by his own liancl, a 
pictuie which acts as a shock to those who have 
imaged the divine painter of Urbino as a hand- 
some man. Of the Oarolian ladies, the best known 
and least respected of the painted assembly at 
Hampton Court, one can but fancy that the 
painter has certainly not erred on the side of 
ndelity in his endeavours to please their royal 
patron. They canriot have been so very much 
alike ; though, doiibtfbss, the taste for scanty cloth- 
ing was not peculiar to one. Very different in 
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this respect are those spick-and-span portraits 
bj Lawrence (gid Komney which nil one roonn 
Here is * Farmer George ’ as a field-marshal on a 
prancing charger ; while his scapegrace son waves 


a sabre with an arm very much out of drawing. 
Queen Charlotte, too, looks complacently down, 
as thoi^h to say : * See ! 1 am in my Sunday 
clothes, and the artist has made the moat of 
them.’ But what does this lady here who looks 
so pleasantly at you out of a graceful oval frame? 
^Madame de Pompadour, by Greuze.’ This 
delightful bit of painting evokes mimories more 
Splendid, and yet almost more painful, than is 
the case with any other in tlio whole gallery, 
unless it be that magnificent full-length o^Louis 
Seize which faces his father’s ‘belle amie.’ She 
looks a fitting sample of the careless, graceful 
folly of her time, as she sits at tambour- work in 
a flowered silk gown ; but how this favourite of 
Louis le Bien Aim6 came to find a home in this 
solemn prosaic palace is a mystery. Was this 
delightful Gi’ciize a spoil of war, or was iff a New- 
year’s gift to Madame de Walmoden ? Certain .she 
looks sadly out of place in an apartment where 
perchance Caroline of Anspach played cards on 
that evening when her ill-fated daughter-in-law 
was draggecl off by ‘Fred, wlio was alive and is 
dead,’ to give birth to a child an hour or two 
afterwards at Kensington. 

Lord llervey fluttered through these rooms 
and filled them with Binall-talk ; hither Walpole 
brought the latest politics ; while ‘ Son Horace’s ’ 
letters were doubtless read and admired by Mary 
Bellenden and her companion maids of honour ; 
and all in these small, uncomfortable ajjartments, 
where now the dust accumulates and the holiday 
lounger drops crumbs from his sandwiches. Por- 
traits, indeed, of oast and gone notables surround 
one : Pale-faced Philip of Spain, by Velasquez ; 
Charles the Unfortunate of England, very regal 
on his charger, yet witli a far-away, sorrowful 
expression, as thougli he partly foresaw that chilly 
morning at Whitehall. It is a noble picture. 
Who but Van Dyck could have paintixl it? 
Then there is that equally unfortunate and 
poetical nobleman, the Earl of Surrey, who, if he 
ever appeared before the fair Geraldine in tlie 
startling red costume in which the artist ha.s 
depicted him, must have made that lady’s eyes 
blink again. He hangs alone in a gallery whose 
walls are else coveiHid with ‘ worm-eaten tap- 
estry.* 

If the visitor have a taste for ‘ fancy subjects,’ 
he may feast to surfeiting : Venuses with re- 
dundant charms, Diana and the hunted Action, 
nymphs, graces (and disgraces), and a whole 
jwrogeny of classical, semi-classical, and pseudo- 
classical beings cover the walls, some languishing 
from the graceful pencil of Correggio, others with 
an amplitude of proportion and ruddiness of 
hue traceable only to the brush and palette of 
Rubens. And so one wanders on tliroiigh a , 
succession of little chambers, each darker and 
dingier than its predecessor, mere closets, whose 
gloom suits beat the canvases hung there, al- 
though a few charming Lancrets are cruelly 
Stowed away ‘pat of sight’ and probably ‘out 
of mind.’ 

From the windows there#is a view of a quad- 
rangle BO 4i[uiet and so deserteti that one can 
liaraly realise the time when laughter echoed 


through the arcades, and gay scarfs fluttered in 
what little sunshine could creep to the fountain 
in the centre. The circular frescoes which are 
over the windows have long since faded into one 
nondescript tint, and modern hands are carving 
I fresh heads on tlie entablatures of the arches, 
grotesque masks which in their whiteness stand 
, out startlingly, the only modern handiwork on 
I this old forsaken spot. 

What is left of the Tudor portions of the palace 
is picturesque enough ; yet one regards it more 
as an architectural curiosity tlian a place where 
men and women have lived, loved, and sutFered. 
The time is so distant, and we know really so 
little of it, whereas that other and newer age 
is to some extent still in touch with our own. 
We can feel with its people and appreciate 
their doings, which is the reason why WiUiafli’s 
Hampton Court is more interesting to us than 
Wolsey’s. 

Below the old square tower with its quaint 
clock, and we are on Hampton green again. 
The busy bridge and boat-covered river recall 
us from the liour spent with the past, and we 
leave the faded palace to tliose residents who, 
themselves being living remembrances of former 
splendour, arc possibly tlie most^ suitable in- 
habitants fur such a place. 
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IN PIVK OUAPTRUH. * 

Bv P. L. McDbumott, Author of 'Julius Vernon,* &c, 
CHAP. L— THE MARIUAGE. 

Twentv-five years ago Matthew Bulbous had 
forsaken the plough in his native parish and come 
up to London to make his fortune. His educa- 
tion consisted of a good knowledge of the value 
of land, and of littie more ; but the deficiency 
was supplied by a hard liead and a determination 
to make all the money lie could at expense of 
others ; for he had no capital to start with beyond 
a couple of hundreds which he borrowed to open 
ail office and advertise it. 

He made his fortune. When he commenced 
business as an ‘estate agent, auctioneer, and 
valuer,’ money was being made in the nation at 
a rate nliuoat unprecedented, and the ‘new men* 
wanted country estates to give them position and 
social consequence. Hence there was. great buy- 
ing on tlie side of tlie rich, and eelling on tne 
side of the embarrassed ; and there was coire* 
spondingly great business on the part of 
agents. To avail himself of this tide of business 
prosperity Matthew Bulbous worked hard, and 
his energy and determination’ had their reward. 
Then came a turn in the tide, when business 
grew depressed, and rents could no longer be 
paid as of old, and estates, (dd and new, came 
crashing into the market. Matthew Bulbous 
found this state of ruin as profitable as the 
former spell of prosperity. Estates had to be sold, 
instead of bought ; and before they left his hands, 
Matthew Bulbous wrung from them the last 
guinea he could extract for surveys, valuations,, 
reports, expenses, and commissions ; and many n 
hapless seller turned pale when Bulbous and 
Bore’s account was presented to him, with ilm 
amount already deducted from the 
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which it 18 customary for the agent to receive 
from the purchaser. As for the partner Bore, 
Matthew Bulbous had devoui“ed him years ago. 

Il^tthew was a rich man now, and in lus spare 
hours—a man of great local standing at Bluck- 
heath-^churchwarden, chairman of meetings, 
a tower of eminence in the locality. Ho kept 
a fine house, had a wife and daughter, and 
a son who resided in chambers in Jjondon and 
was reading for tbe bar. This son was his great 
hope, and in liim all his ambition was centred. 
He had been foolish enough once to take a house 
in town for the ‘season,’ with the desire of 
making a position in society. In such a case a 
man is mode or marred by his wife. Matthew 
Bulbous did not spare money in this matter. 
But Mrs Bulbous failed. ^ She was not wortliy of 
him. . She was sliy and timid, incapable of rising 
tp the position provided for her. Her daughtiT 
was formed of the same abject material. Mr 
Bulbous thenceforth despisetl them both, and 
centred all his hopes in his son. Matthew 
Bulbous had a great deal to do with gentlemen in 
the way of business, and was a good judge of one. 
Being uneducated himself, he strenuou^.ly held 
that a gentleman was not miule by education but 
by ‘blood.’ When his son James left the uni- 
Temity, Matthew perceived that he was undoubt- 
edly a gentleman as well as a scholar, and the 
fact furnished him with food for a good deal of 
thought. • 

^ ‘If I have failed myself,’ was his freriuent 
reflection, ‘through his mother’s incapacity, Jem 
shall make up for it. 1 will take rare that he 
marries blood !’ Which meant that the son 
should not be matrimonially handicapped, as the 
father had been. 

Fortune—which, in tbe case of such men as 
Matthew Bulbous, means the Quick and resolute 
seizure of opportunities- favoured his aspiration'^. 
Whilst the young man was reading law, his 
father, all unknown to him, was arranging for 
him a matrimonial alliance with the daughter 
and only chiftl of an Bari. To be sure, from 
another point of view, the match might not be 
thought brilliant ; but an Earl’s dauguter is m)t 
to be had every day. Lord Polonius was a man 
of shady reputation, who found himself obligecl 
to bring his Durdened patrimony into the market 
The estate was mortgimed for more than it was 
now worth, and little likely to attiuct a purchaser. 
.After lying on his hands for some time, an idea 
gleamed upon Matthew Bulbous of buying the 
estate himself and giving it to his son. Jem was 
a gentleman nud would fit the position. The 
position, too, would give him an added advaii- 
tf^. Now, in his own line, quite unsuspected 
hy Matthew Bulbwis, Earl Polonius was quite a 
match for that sharp man of business. He pene- 
^ted the man’s ambition, and astutely turned 
’It to his own advantiige. To the last day of liis 
life Matthew Bulbous will never bo able to recol- 
lect clearly what it was that first suggested to liiin 
idea of starting liia son in life as the husband 
of Lady Jessalinda St George, or how it was that 
ana Lord Polonius first understood each other’s 
on the subject. It was probably due to the 
’inferiority of the Earl’s genius; but this does 
ll^matter. Matthew Bulbous bought the estate 
St George, and was obliged, under tbe 
iciw^mstances, to give Lord Pcjlonius ten 


thousand pounds over and above the amount 
of the mortgages. This transaction ratified the 
agreement between them that, ' subject to the 
concurrence of the parties. Lady Jessalinda and 
Mr James Bulbous should be married— tbe latter 
assuming, by the generous condescension of tbe 
Earl, tbe family name and arms of St Geq^ge. 

Matthew Bnlbous was a veiw proud man one 
morning to find on bis breakfast table a polite 
note from the Earl asking him to dine at Han- 
over Square to be introduced to Lady Jessalinda. 
This meant 4hat Lady Jessalinda had given her 
conseJit, which Matthew had quite expected, of 
course, knowing Lady Jessalinda’s age and pros- 
pects.- 

‘ I ’m going — ahem— to dine with Earl Polonius, 
and liis daui^ter, Lady Jessalinda St George, this 
evening,’ he observed to bis wife and daughter 
with u bad assumption of nonchalance. 

Mrs Bulbous, a gentle and very sweet-faced 
lady, and her daughter started with a faint ‘Ob !’ 
and looked at the mastei in some anxious doubt 
as to what was expected of them in the way 
of reply. 

‘I just mentioned it,’ he said carelessly, 
‘because I shall ask them to dinner here one 
day next week, and I expect you to be pre- 
pared.’ 

‘Shall there be any others, Matt?’ the wife 
timidly asked. ^ 

‘No, except Jem. It will be quite a private 
family affair. You needn’t be nervous about it, 

becaiise But that’s enough for the nresenU’ 

He left the room, but soon came back, which 
showed that the great mutter was hiore in his 
mind than he desired them to suppose. 

‘Of course,’ he remarked, ‘you are not so 
familiar with the Ingher ranks as 1 am — meeting 
them every day in business, and dll that— so 
that you must not be fussy or nervous. Put 
on some dignity, and be at your case, as if 
you were used to it. I’ll bring liome a book 
lor you both to study up. I won’t have them 
think,’ ho added fiimly, ‘that we are over- 
whelmed with the honour. I’ll — I’ll have my 
eye upon both of you, remember. Lord Polonius 
and La<ly Jessalinda are getting the best of the 
bargain, as you shall see in good time. That’s 
all,’ he 8.iid, turning to go away. ‘Except this, 
Mary: you are not to call me “Matt’’ when 
they are liere — it isn’t the thing. Call me “ Mr 
Bulbous,” or — or,’ be ailded, somewhat doubt- 
fully, ‘or “Mr Bulbous, my love,” if you like; 
and I will do the same. Of course Agnes will 
not speak unless she is spoken to.’ , 

Leaving the two ladies a little pink in the 
face, he went away to his business. It was 
mysterious to them, but tliey had to await his 
pleasure to explain what it meant Bulbous was 
cross and impatient when he came home in the 
evening to dress, because he was conscious of 
being nervous and of betraying it He had 
never before been an invited guest at a lord’s 
house. He w^as to be the only guest, too, which, 
begin with, was not giving him what be conr 
sidered a fair start Matthew Bulbous was 


thinking less of Tjord Polonius and Lailv Jessa- 
linda Uian of the terrible, silent, observant 
menials. ^ 


When he returned at half-past eleven, it was 
plain to be seen that the dinner had gone off 
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well ; perba|>a Matthew Bulbous had discovered 
hitherto unknown powers of rising to the occa* 
siop. He hud dropped into a club on his way 
home, and casually mentioned to several men 
he knew that he had been dining with £arl 
PoloniuB and Lady .lessalinda ; he had even 
hinted at more. He was therefore in good 
humour when he got home. I 

‘Mary,’ he said to his wife, as he flung himself j 
in an easy-chair and stretched out nis legs, | 
‘did you ever know me to fail in anything ' 
that 1 undertook V . ' 

‘ No, Matt,’ was the gentle reply. 

*I never yet,’ he continued reflectively, ‘got 
my eye on a property that was doomed tor 
the market that I didn’t in the end have the 
selling of it and all the business the thing 
was worth'—ay, though I waited for years, never 
losing sight of it for a day. That’s the way 
to succeed : be patient, keeping steady on the 
track, and you’ll run down your game in the 
end. Well, I have succeeded again. It’s a big 
thing, but I have succeeded.’ 

‘ I am sure you have, Malt, whatever it is.' 

‘But you don’t dream what it is. What’s 
the good of being rich if you can’t stand high ? 

If it hadn’t been for Well, there ; I won’t 

talk about it now,’ he said generously, noticing 
the look of pain in his wife’s face. ‘That 
was a failure ; but if you are not capable your- 
self or succeeding, why shouldn’t your children 
rise? Isn’t Agnes there, with a bit of money, 
good enough for any swell in the Guards, I’d 
like to know, if she only had the ability to 
work herself up? But she hasn’t, and we’ll 
have her wanting to marry an attorney or 
something of that sort, one fine day. That’s 
how they treat us.’ 

Motlier and daughter e.xchanged n glance and 
inwardly trembled ; for they had a dread secret 
between them relating to a curate, which it was 
terrible to think of Mr Bulbous discovering. 

‘ What do yon suppose, now, is going to 
happen?' he said, after a pause. ‘Jem is going 
to marry Lady Jessalinrla St George, Earl 
Polonius’s only daughter and,— and heiress,’ he 
thought it as well to add, to round off the 
description, ‘ What do you think of that, 
now V 

Matthew Bulbous had a very large and deep 
mouth, ordinarily concealed umlcrneath a heavy 
moustache. ^ Now, as lie lay back enjoying the 
effect of this announcement upon his wife and 
daughter, that feature exten<led itself in a smile 
which lent a startling expression to his face. 

‘And there’s another thing,’ lie continued at 
breakfast next morning, ‘only 1 don’t want it 
talked about just yet. I never thought of doing 
such a thing beioiv, but I ’ll do it now : 1 ’ll 
do my poi’t to act up to the new position. 
If I tfon’t succeed in this thing,’ he added, with 
a confident smile, ‘it will be tlie first failure i 
of my life.’ I 

* X ou could not fail, Matt,’ said the meek wife 
deferentially. 

‘ I ’ll hardly fail. I ’m going in for Parliament, 
then; that's what it is. The member for this 
division is going to be made a Judge. I mainly 
helped to cai'py his election ; and it will be 
odd if I can’t carry my Own. I’ve promised 
Polonius,’ he said familiarly, ‘and he will get 


me the otficial support of the Party. Jem, of 
course, goes in for nis county the first vacancy.^ 

These matters being above the understanding 
of the ladies, were put out of their thoughts the 
moment he left the bouse. The absorbing subject 
of Jem’s marriage engrossed them. 

‘Laily— JessaTinda— St George!’ said Agnes 
Bulbous, below her breath. 

I Mrs Bulbous said nothing, being engaged with 
her thouglits. Perhaps she would have better 
liked her son to find a wife lower down in rank ; 
perhaps she hud a mother’s misgivings as to the 
happiness likely to result from this kind of 
marriage, hut of one tiling she was certain : her 
son Jem was worthy of a princess. 

Meanwhile Agnes had brought in a large gilt 
Ijook from her father’s room, and was turning 
eiigcrly over the pages, ‘Here it is, mamma. 
“Claudius Hector D’Erebus Henry Maximilian, 
fourth Earl and Baron”-— let me see; oh, yes— 
“married 13th March 1852 the Honourable 
Oeorgiana Lucia Louise Tremendus (who died? 
August 1854), and by her lia«l issue, Lady Jessa- 
linda Hesperia Gwendolen Alice Georgiana” — 
good gracious, mamma !’ Agnes looked pale. 

Leaving the ladies immersed in the interesting 
discovery that Lady Jossalimla had reached the 
mature age of thirty-five, let us follow Mr 
Bulbous to London. 

When a man rises to a higher sphere, he owes 
to it the duty of lopping ofl* all connections which 
are not calculaled to adoi’n that elevated plane. 
One such Matthew Bulbous had in his mind this 
morning to bo rid of at once. Tliis was a brother, 
who in several ways ha<l been useful to him in his 
business for a number of years ; but who, on his 
usefulness ceasing with' the fuller growth of the 
house, had taken to dissipation on an allowance 
made to him for that purpose. Joseph Bulbous 
proved of tougb vitality ; but Mattliew would 
not now have him about London any longer. 

Mattliew found this brother in a lodging in 
Chelsea, sitting over a fire after a late break- 
fast. # 

‘ I don’t think this life is doing well with you, 
Joe,’ he said, sitting down and looking curiously 
at the dissipated face of his brother. * You askevl 
me, once, to send you to Canada. Perhaps 1 
ought to liave done so — I hardly know,’ 

The colour rose for an instant to the other*« 
fondiead, and faded again. ‘ If you had sent me 
then,’ he replied, without looking up, ‘it might 
Iittve been difleient. I don’t think it matters now, 

1 am hardly fit to make a new start; tboiigh, if it 
comes to tliat,’ he added bitterly, ‘ I have never 
mode one.’ 

‘No, you never have. It wasn’t in you, Joe.’ 

‘Wasn’t in me?’ answered Joe, with a fiash. 
‘Have I ever hud the chance? If you had, left 
me at home on the farm, I might have done w4l 
enough. But you wanted me for your own 
pui'poses ; and after making use of me all those 
years, and allowing me no chance of doing any* 
iliinc for myself, you say— it wasn't in me I No 
one knows better than you, Matt, whether I've 
ever had a chance or not. It didn't suit your 
interests to let me find one ; and like a fool, I did 
|rour work, until you used up the best port of aby 

‘Well, I am going to give you a chance no^i* 
replied Matthew, not in the least mpyed* ; 


are of no uae to joanelf on anybody elae in 
England. I will sand you to ono of the coloniea.* 
*It? is not from any interest in me that you 
propose doing so,’ said tbo other, who knew his 


propose doing so,’ said the other, who knew his 
orother well. ‘ Suppose I refuse to go V 

‘ Then you may starve. I daresay they would 
pitch you but of here in a week,’ observed 
Matthew quietly.. He knew his power over the 
broken-down man, and so did the latter. 

Joseph Bulbous turned pale, and gave his 
brother a look which indicated more hate than 
fear. He made one or two efforts to speak, but 
evidently the quiet masterful presence of his 
brother was terrible to him. Then he turned 
quickly to a cupboard where there was brandy, 
and with shaking hand swallowed a draught of 
! the li([Uor. 

Jfatthew smiled under his lieavy moustache ; 
he saw how beaten the poor creature was. 

*U 1 swallowed half of that stuff in the 
morning, .foe,’ lie observed good-humouredly, ‘I 
should be fit for nothing nil day. Joe, what an 
inside you mast liave !’ 

♦Never mind,’ said Joe, grown calmer. *I 
don’t mind saying 1 am quite ready to go. But 
why? At auyrate, I have never betrayed your 
confidence.’ 

yTliere was no particular reason why Matthew 
Bulbous should make known to his brother the 
great family matter. But it gratified him to 
unbend a little, contrasting his^ own splendid 
anccess with the broken brothei’’s abject failure. 

“ am giving Kirby St George to Jem. lie is 
going to marry Lady Jcssalinda St George, and 
to assume the family name and arms. I am 
«)ing into Parliament myself, and Jem will be 
m tM first time there ’a a vacancy in his county. 
What will they think of all that, now, down in 
BuUworth ?’ 

Bullworth was their native place. Matthew 
smiled widely as he spoke. Joseph ran his 
fingers through his thin uubrushed hair and for 
a minute looked dazed. He saw now why 
Matthew wankd to be rid of him. He was an 
imdesiiiible connection. Yet he was naturally a 
cleverer man than his brother, and felt very 
bitterly that ho had helped largely — in ways 
Matthew could not follow— to make that fortune, 
of which this was his shore. 

Now, os Joseph Bulbous realised the position, 
a gleam of quick intelligence shot from his 
rheumy eyes. Whilst Matthew was gazing at the 
ceiling, full of ambitious thoughts, his brother 

« flung a bombshell at his feet which blew 
rong man in pieces through the roof. 
‘Matt,’ he said, ‘Jem is already married I’ 

Matthew Bulbous was blown very hi^h indeed 
,^into the very clouds— and it took him a con- 
>liderable time to collect himself and return to 
scene of the explosion. Then it struck him 
jlhot.^e whole thing must have been merely a 
iiiltoji-tipsy joke. ^ |It was the brandy, 1 suppose,’ 
remarked, wiping his forehead, ‘ tliat suggested 
;to yon, Joseph. But it wasn’t a very nice 
> Doi I’t do it again. I’ll let it pass for 
blit you know 1 ’m not a man to appreciate 
joRes.* 

Bulbous knew of old how easy it was 
the tyrant of the family, though it 


the tyrant of the family, though it 
4l^gerous thing to do. But at present he 
fitted irong ground. James Bulbous was 


married-4iftd been six months inarried~*as the 
father would have learned had he deemed it 
uecesBary to consult the son regarding the new 
matrimonial arrangement. 

His face darkened. He rose and reached his 
brother with a stride, and grasping him by tlie 
collar, jerked him to his feet and shook him 
fiercely. 

‘Hands off!’ cried Joseph Bulbons quickly, 
in a suppressed voice which sounded dangerous, 
Matthew at once dropped hia hands by his side. 

‘ Go and asl* him.’ » 

‘Married— Jem married I’ the elder brother 
exclaimed. He paused, for time to realise the 
possibility of so daring an act. He walked to 
the end of the room and back again, and then 
asked, in an ominously collected voice : ‘ Where 
does she live ?’ 

‘They hove a small house No; I don’t 

think I’ll tell you jiKst at present,’ he answered, 
attentively regarding the other’s eye. ‘Go and 
see Jem, and let him give you the uddi’ess, if he 
likes.’ 

Matthew Bulbous laughed. ‘You ass ! do you 
fancy that I would attempt her life V 

Whatever he thought, lie gave no direct reply 
to this ; but after thinking a minute, observed, 
with a grin : ‘ 1 think you had better, Mutt, for 
your own sake, not seek to see Mrs Jem. She’s 
a terror.’ ^ 

‘A— what?’ 

‘A terror, Matt,’ was tlie grave reply, ‘especially 
when she is under certain influences. She’d 
tear you. Poor Jem ; it is alw’ays the best 
sort of fellows they catch ; but she was (and is 
still) good-looking— there ’s no denying that. No, 
no ; take my advice, and give Mrs Jem a wide 
berth.’ 

Matthew Bulbous asked no more information. 
Joseph stood at the window watching the cab 
with a smile of malicious satisfaction os his 
brother drove anay. ‘That’s one for you, Matt,’ 
he remarked, ‘ I hope it will do you good.’ 

The revelation of his son being married, which 
he did not for a moment doubt, was a tremendous 
blow to Matthew Bulbous. Such defiance of hia 
authority he had never tliouglit of os possible. 
He w'as not a man to look for gratitude ; but in 
return for all lie had done for his son, he did 
claim unquestioning submission to his will and 
pleasure in all things. It was his undoubted 
right, he argued j and consequently he had 
looked for his son’s acquiescence in the marriage 
scheme as a matter of course, 

‘Where should he be now,’ 8ai.d Matthew to 
himself, ‘if it wasn’t for me? W'hy, at the tail 
of n BuUworth plough !’ 

And to think of a young man who by rights 
ouglit to be ploughing the fields, defying his' 
father marrying a music-hall actress, and 
thereby irustrating his father’s design of making 
him a country gentleman and the husband of an 
Earl’s daughter— it was too much to bear think- 
ing of. 

Yet when he reached his son’s chambers he 
; looked cool and quiet There was not a sign of 
disturbance in his large steady eyes. Jem was 
a handsome young man, very like hU mother and 
sister, and rose quickly when his father entered 
the room. The latter, however, did nqt Mt down 
0 ^ remove his hat 
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* I have inst heard something that lioe surprised pretty trooden house, built, as is so much the 
me/ he said vejy quietly. ‘Is it a fact that you custom in this country, with the dining-room 
are married V opening out of the kitchen, and acting as a sort of 

James Bulbous started, changed colour, and passage-room—an uncomfortable arrangement in 
dropped his e^es for a moment Then he looked many ways, but useful in saving footsteps in a 


frankly in his father’s face. ‘I ought to have 
told you, father. I am ashamed both before 


lace where it is alniost impossible to obtain ,1 
omestic help. After a luncheon of Fraser River . 


Gertrude and jrou not to have done so. Yes, sturgeon, which was fried like veal cutlets, and 
sir ; I am married.’ tasted delicious, T was taken to see the beauties 

Matthew examined the pattern of the carpet of fhe place. New Westminster on that occasion 
for a few seconds. ‘ Have your mother and sister looked charming, for all the fruit-trees were 


been aware of this ?* 

‘ No, sir.’ 

‘Very well. You have taken your course. 
You have no farther claim upon me.’ 

That was all. The young man reddened and I 


in full blossom, the sky of a deep intense blue, 
while the snow-clad summits of the Cascade 
Range were reflected in the depth.s of the Fraser 
River, at this point nearly a mile broad. 

We passed a pleasant aftemoon laying in stores, 


inclined his head. Matthew Bulboius walked and buying some chairs and other necessary pieces 
from the room, pausing to inspect an engraving of furniture ; but were both only too glad to feel 
on the wall, and drove away to his oflice. ourselves sleeping again in beds which were 


again in beds which were 


. It was over, as far as the son was concerned, stationary, and to know there was no likelihood 
But the blow struck Matthew Bulbous harder of being disturbed at intervals by requests to show 
in another quarter. Lord Polonius Avould have our tickets, as luid been the case for the last seven 
to be informed of the downfall of the marriage nights. The remaining few days we spent in seeing 
project. Hifi lordship would doubtless he die- everything of possible interest in the neighbour- 
appointed ; hut Matthew realised with bitterness hood, including a salmon ‘cannery/ though just 
of heart the polite equanimity with which then but little work was being done. For the 
Polonius would bear it. He had ten thousand great salmon ‘ run ’ does not come until some 
pounds of Matthew’s money to console him, and weeks later, when from each cannery are packed 
the ten thousand maledictions now accompanying up and sent away thousands of tins of fish, to be 
the money woulil disturb liia lordship very little, distributed all over the world. During the busy 
This was the keenest agony of it ; the wily old season, both Indians and Chinese are in great 


Earl had beaten him. request, tiie lormor being principally employed |8 

Jem was luan ied. The curses, deep and silent, fishermen, and the latter boiling and packing up 
breathed by Matthew Bulbous on their wet tied the salmon. 

life, were tempered only by the vindictive satis- Having come to the end of all our business, wo 
faction with which lie reflected on what the started about seven o’clock one morning on the 
woman was. The more reason the son had daily steamer William Irvimj to make the best of our 
to repent of the inarriago the greater w'oukl be way to our home. The trip up the river was very 
the father’s gratification. Matthew knew the lovclv, still the same bright clear atmosphere and 
kind of creature she was — knew the life she wonderful freshness in the air which 1 noticed 
would lead her husband now that the liberal on the fir.st day of our arrival. A great drawback 
money supplies were cut off. He laughed aloud, to the beauty of the scenery, however, were the 


request, the former being principally employed \ 


• thinking of it. It was his only (;omfort. blackened fir stumps, which stood up in all direc- 

tions, and showetl only too plainlf the ravages of 

many large forest fire.s. W hen wo reached Langley, 
A GLIMPSE OF LIFE IN BRITISH a genuine bush settlement, and originally a fort 
COLUMBIA Hudson Bay traders, Jack (my husband), 

Will, and I set off to see if we could find a , 
So much has been said and written about this conveyance to hike us up to Alder Grove, After ; 
favoured district on the Pacific coast, that there more than one uiisiiccessful attempt, we were told' 
is little fear on hearing its name to-day that any it was possible we might get a ‘buggy’ at tlto” 
one will say, as happened a few years ago : ‘ Oh, ministers, rather farther along the rood. So ^ 
let lue eee-tliut is ia South America, is it uot?’ for .it wae_ tremen^nety 

Still, I think, unless one has had some personal were very ortimate m flinging MraT_^ 

*. / i -a. • vn: li. a 1- at home. She welcomed us kindly and hospit-, 

experience ot the place, it is difticult to rcaln« ably, but, sad to say, did not think their hamt, 
how much, and yet how Idtlc, life in British Qj,g strangers to drive over such a bad, 
Columbia resembles that in England. As it fell country. Off the boys started again on another 
to my lot to spend some months on a ranch, many search expedition^ this time coming back with 
of the points of dissimilarity were perhaps made better luck, for a lady from Alder Grove was 
xnorc noticeable at first than the likeness between spending the day in Langley, and would be 
this colony and the moth er-coiin try. returning almost immediately. She had a tinV 

My husband and I sailed from Liverpool on baby with her, and a man to : but if T, 

o«rl oftai. or. o«rl M'OlUd ttOt millCl U SCUt OH & bOX Rt thC bRCk Of 


this colony and the moth er-coiin try. returning almost immediately. She had a tiny 

My husband and I sailed from Liverpool on baby with her, and a man to : but if T, 
♦1.0 o«vi or. o«ri o..rr.f,^r.fr M'olud ttot miiid u scut OH & box Rt tfac bRck of 

. /*• f 1 * I / 'A ‘buckboard/ she would be very pleaded* 

able journey of sixteen days duration, we arrived Needless to say I was only too glad to ao^t lier ; 
«t our destination, New Westminster, where it was offer ; and we were soon ready to start “ 
necessary to stay a few days before proceeding to No one who ha.s not been over partially clea«d ' 
our own homo. Here we found my brother W'uit- roads through a Western forest can have any ton- ‘ 
ing to meet us, and with him we w'ent at once to caption of that drive. Jolt up, jolt down ; aoir 
Hie lodgings ho hod token for us, in a quaint but the right wheel in mud up to the 8x1% ' 


CHAMBEBS'S journal. 




now the left going tilt over a stamp a foot high. 
Every moment I thought I should oe thrown off 
my insecure perch, and had no time to look at 
what scenerv we might be passing through. At 
t, going down a steep hill, the horse grew so 


last, going down a steep hill, the horse grew so 
nervous he crouched like a camel, and the whole 
*rig* was straining over until I expected to see 

the shafts snap. Mrs R began to cry, *Oh 

baby, baby !’ passed the child to me, and got out 
instantly, when I handed it to her ; an<l then, in 
spite of oft^repcatcd advice about not jumping 
out of a carriage in danger, I took a good spring, 
and alighted safely on the ground with no worse 
dan^e than yards of torn drapery at my back. • 

‘Oh, Mrs Long,’ said Mrs R reproachfully, 

‘you would have been all right if you had staved.’ 

Perhaps so ; but the prospec-t of sitting behind 
a*plungmg horse with a precipice in front and 
another on the right-hand side hardly seemed to 
mo a sensible idea. * 

Tlie remaining tliree miles and a half I did not 
enjoy mucli more, as we were mainly occupied in 
pulling through the great mud-holes, which are 
often a foot deep and ten feet long, and are 
caused by the uprooting of enormous tree stumps 
and roota when the roads are first constructe<l 
Heartily glad was I when we were safely under 

the shelter of Mrs R ’« hospitable roof, and 

(iJUld comfort ourselves with the thought that no 
more driving was necessary. 

About nine o’clock tlie next mepming we said 
‘ Good-bye ’ to our hostess, and then set off across 
a*trall to Will’s shanty and real bush-life. The 
trail was such a novel experience, it deserves 
description. As the roads are at present in a 
most unfinished condition and few in number, 
some other communication is necessary between 
the various settlers’ houses ; and for this purpose 
a trail answers admirably. A narrow pathway is 
trodden out in os direct a Hue as possible, and 
the principal large trees notched with an a.xe — or 
‘biased,’ as it is cal led —so that no confusion may 
ariflo later on. Often we found it necessary to 
walk along the'huge fallen fir and cedar trunks 
which lie stretched on the ground in every direc- 
tion. They are of enormoiw size, from two to 
three hundred feet in length, and proportionately 
broad. Occasionally, we came to a piece of 
swampy ground, whicli was made passable by a 
‘corduroy’ bridge, fonuetl of logs laid side by 
side on the clamp earth, and fastened together by 
cross-pieces, so that in case of high water the 
bridge can rise or fall like a raft. 

Arrived at Will’s shanty, we found a little house 
built of the native cedar of the country, and j 
inside an awful muddle, and chaos reigning, i 
owing to his absence of a fortnight in New West- 
^m^ater. He showed me some of, his land and 
itorovements, and much I sympathised with the 
'^dimculties to be met with in clearing land of 
jlhis description. At noon I was met with a 
'^l^uest to prepare dinner as soon as possible ; but 
;^haat to cook and how to co(jk it, I bad not the 
Jftitidea. 

Bacon and slap-jacks will do well,’ said Will ; 1 
: '*;iicnd after dinner,^ I will set some bread.’ I 

^ cooking stove, which was standing 
to the elements at the back of the 
I made my first essay at bush-cookery ; anti 
^ assistance and many suggestions, a 

:i^fte«paptable meal was produced— slap-jacks 


proving to he pancakes of flour, water, and baking 
powder, fried in hot fat. The bachelors, or boya 
as all unmarried ranchers are called, are many of 
them clever cooks and housekeepers, and often I 
have been able to get hints from them which 
have proved decidedly useful. 

One night we were- honoured by a ‘chivaree’ 
in our own home, a most doubtful sort of com- 
pliment paid to newly-married people on their 
w'edding night. At about eleven o’clock, a 
procession of young fellows from the different 
shanties found their way across the trail— 
anything but an easy matter in the dim light — 
and came outside the door, calling out and 
making a great noise. Jack knew \Aat it was 
directly ; and we hastened to let them in and 
give them whatever provisions we had cooke<l, 
with some hot coffee. And after staying two or 
three hours without making more than half-a- 
dozen spasmodic remarks apiece, ‘they guessed 
they’d better be quittin’,’ and returned to their 
homes to bed. Another pair were leas fortunate 
than ourselves ; for, resenting what they con- 
siilered the impertinence of the intruders, they 
kept their door shut until three o’clock, wRen 
the besieging party broke- in, and seating them- 
selves, tliere and then staited to drink some 
whisky they had with them. The natural con- 
sequence was that they were soon in such an 
uproarious condition that they refused to eat 
the buns the pool* britle had hurriedly baked, 
declaring them bullets only fit to throw about^ 
and suited the action to the word. 

Our house consisted of three good-sized rooms, 
each of which opened out of the other, so that 
we were obliged to use the outer one for a kitchen, 
the middle for a dining-room, and the remaining 
one as a bedroom. Jdko nearly all the other 
shanties, it was made of undressed native cedar 
planks, taken from the trees by means of a long 
‘ fro,’ and built up by the boys themselves. The 
walls were of course rough and uneven ; but, 
covered with pictures and bric-i-brac, looked 
pretty and bome-like ; though the floor defied 
all efforts to keep it clean by peeling off into 
long splinters whenever a brush was passed over 
it Scrubbing was absolutely out of the question, 
owing to the porous nature of the wood, which 
absorbed the water almost like a sponge. 

For a fortnight our time was fully occupied in 
‘packin;^* our various possessions across the bush. 
As the nouse was more than a mile from a road, 
it necessitated carrying the contents of twenty- 
three boxes over the trail, anything but an easy or 
pleasant task. Fortunately, however, no mishaps 
occurred, in spite of all the difficulties in the 
way ; and we were able to congratulate ourselves 
on the safe arrival of china and glass with Only 
the breakage of a single tumbler after a journey 
of six thousand miles. 

Having settled oiir various Lores and Penates, . 
our next care wa.s to make the house ‘mosquito- 
proof and to do this it was necessary to cover 
every bole, crack, and cranny in wall, floor, or 
ceiling by pasting them over with paper wbei*e 
possible, and by filling in the larger gaps with wad* 
of rag and paper. This process unfortunately 
took away much from the picturesque effect 
of the interior, but was the only alternative to 
being almost consumed by the horribU little pests, 
which gave us no peace either night or day. 
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They ore certamlv one of the drawbacke of 
colonial life, and do not receive sudlcient atten- 
tion in any pamphlet addressed to * intending 
settlers’ which I have yet seen. After all onr 
efforts to keep the creatures out, it was certainly 
mortifying, one evening on going into my room, 
to hud them buzzing about quite cheerily and in 
large numbers. I at once set to work to kill as 
many as 1 could.; and after a while, as a matter 
of interest, thought I would count the number 
that had penetrated in such a mysterious mannei* 
into our stronghold. But after counting two 
hundred and eleven, and finding apparently as 
many more buzzing about as when 1 had begun, I 
went on killing, regardless of numbei's, though 
I could never discover in what way they came. 
We conveited the bed into a four-poster, and 
hung it all over with netting, until it resembled 
nothing so much as u monstrous ’meat-safe, and 
^ these means only could we get any rest at 

Our settlement was twenty- five miles from a 
tow'n, and boasted two sttjres and a post-oHice, 
where the letters were posted and recei\'ed once 
a week. Unless, however, one of the settlers 
killed a sheep or an ox, we had absolutely no 
fresh meat at all, and even butter and eggs 
wore difficult to obtain. 80 we were naturally 
reduced to living on bacon and tinned meats, 
with whatever our laud produced in the way 
of potatoes and vegetables. A more decided 
change from the life one lives in Bngluud 
could hardly be iimigiiied, for, naturally, no 
servants were to be Iiad, as all the families 
lived on their own ranches, and the girls were 
needed at home to hel]) either in the house 
or on the land. So the family wash took 
the place of tennis, and all other spare time 
was filled up with blacking stoves, sweeping, 
dii 8 tiii|;, and cooking meals for the boys, all 
of w'hich duties I could have done more easily 
if 1 had but had a little real practical experience 
of housekeeping before leaving England. Umler 
these circumstances it will be readily imagined 
that social visits are few and fur between, the 
cpnsequent loneliness pro^'ing one of the greatest 
trials of my ranching experience. 

As Alder Grove had no church, a service was 
held monthly in a large barn-like building called 
by courtesy the Hall ; but whenever it happened 
to be an ‘off-day,’ we had to fill up the time to 
the best of our abilities ; and very tedious in con- 
sequence were many of the Sundaj^s, when tlic 
heat indoors was almost iinbearahle, and the 
mosquitoes too fierce to let one think for a minute 
of sitting down outside. 

Our ranch, like all the others in this district, 
consisted of one hundred and sixty acres of forest- 
land, with a heavy undergrowth of fir-trees ami 
balsams, which have sprung up since 1835,.wdjeu 
a terrific busli-fi’re spread its ravages far and wide. 
Thousands of bare and blackened logs lying in 
all directions bore witness to the fierceness of the 
flames ; while they, together with the uumber.s 
which were still standing, added much to the 
difficulty and labour of clearing this part of the 
^country and rendering it available ior farming 
purposes. After the smaller green timber had been 
chopped down and burnt— a comparatively Msy 
matter — these great lops or ‘ stubs ’ still remained 
to. be disposed of, which was generally done by 


sawing them into lengths and piling fir into 
great heaps, ready for burning, while the cedar 
was reserved for fence-i’ails or any other building 
purposes. Frequently, during the kter summer 
months, w'eeks would go by with hardly a glimpse 
of the sun, the air being filled with smoke from 
the various ranches, which spread in every direc- 
tion for many miles. 

Although as a rule we were little troubled with 
seeing wild animals, of which there were many all 
round us, yet it fell to our lot one night to receive 
a visit from a skunk. The little creature, not so 
large as a full-grown rabbit, had discovered a 
small hole in the side of the kitchen wall, and 
with its sharp claws had enlarged it sufficiently 
to make an entrance, after which it set to work 
to test the quality of our stores. Unfortunately, 
the kitten imagined she could banish the intr uder 
as she would do a rat, with the painful result chat || 
a quantity of the noxious fluid which makes the 
skunk s($ disagreeable an animal was squirted over 
her, and the whole house rendered almost uhin- 
habitable in consequence. But what was to us 
of far more importance w'as tlie fact that the 
barrel of flour standing in the kitchen was so 
' tainted that we were obliged to throw it away ; 

’ while the sugar had also sufl'ered, though in a 
less degree. 


LOVE AT THE ‘SHIP/ 

Thjshe had been a fog in the early morning, but 
the sun gathering strengtli, burst suddenly frolu 
behind a black and indigo cloud and streaked the 
sea with a copperish hue. Then a lamp on the 
pier flashed like a diamond in a pin, and out 
popped the tops of the buoys. Far down the 
beach were two men and a boat. They were 
stalwart men, and the eldest was busy shaking 
from the meshes of a draw-net entangled tufts of 
maroon uiid brown seaweed. AVhen all the sea- 
weed was shaken out, the net w’as piled on a 
boiTow and carried to the boat. ^ 

‘Poor draughts, Sluduli,’ said the net-simfcer, 
looking philosophically into tlie basket that held 
the fisJi. 

‘Poor enough, Master Keeks.— Is it homa 
now V 

*Ay, lad, home it is. Get in the boat, Shelah.’ 

The young man jumped into the boat and took ,| 
tlie oars ; the other shoved off, anil when he wm 
knee-deep in salt water, clambered in after him. 
The oarsman gave a lusty pull or two, and they 
were fairly afloat. Keeks lighted his pipe and 
began meditatively to smoke. The searching 
brown eyes of his companion were fixed upon the : 
foreshore of llerriiigbourne. He W'as watching 
it over Reeks’ shoulder, as it came out bit by bit 
from the fog. When his gaze altered, it was to ! 
look at the sen, wdiere, under the direct rays of, 
the sun, it had become a huge pot of molten 
silver, overflowing and running towards tbo 
shore. 

‘Shelah,’ said Keeks, speaking of a and4e% 

‘ when are you going to marry my Jen V 

There came a little extra colour into Bhelah*e 
smooth tanned cheeks, and before he answered ; 
shifted one of the oars from the tholes and wettedv 
the leather. ‘ I don’t know', master/ he said’ 
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*Ah,’ Baiii Books, with a sigh, *1 wish her 
mother was alive.^ 

*Why, old Tom?* asked Shelah. 

‘Why? To steer her, Ud. J’m afeerd iny 
hand is a bit too heavy on the tiller for a dainty 
craft like my Jen. ^he wants a woman at her 
helium— or a husban'.’ 

‘What makes you say tliut?’ obked Shelah, 
resting on his oars. 

Tom Eeeks deliberately knocked out the ashes 
of his pipe on the gunnel. ‘I’ll tell ye, la<l/ he 
said slowly ; ‘ it ’s been on niy mind a long time, 
an* now 1 ’ll tell ye. 1 don’t like the coinin’e an 
^n’s of that young brewer o’ oiiin, Mr (’yril 
Kivington,’ 

Shelah bent his head, and his foot shifted 
uneasily with the s^tretclier. 

‘Now, in my fatlier’a time an’ in my time the 
oT<i’“Sliip” might ha’ tumbled about our ears for 
all the brewer cared or troubled. But siiire this 
here young chap ha’ come from abroatf, an’ his 
father ha’ taken him into partnership, tilings ha’ 
altered. Nigh on every day he’s aridin’ up to 
know if we want anything done. Is the beer all 
right? Are there any repairs needed? An’ all 
that 1 shouldn’t care how many times he come, 
Shelah, if it warn’t for Jen. 1 ’m afeerd that his 
fine boss an’ his velvet coat an’ his leggiiis an’ 
his watch-chain may daz/le her, bid. I ’ni pretty 
sai'tin it ain’t to see me that he come ; an’, thougii 
I ’d lay my life on Jenny’s goodness, this young 
chap ba’ got a silvery tongue, tfii’ there’s no 
tallni’ whttt he may whisper in her cars. It’s 
precious little eonmany we see at the “Shij>,” 
an’ it may make ner dissatished with the life 
nhe ’a aleudin’.’ 

‘Jen is all right,’ said Shelah firmly. 

• ‘So she is, my lad ; but she’d be a lot better 
married. It would steady a pretty little ci‘aft 
like my gal wonderfully. It would give her 
what she wants, Shelah— ballast An’ so, between 
man an’ man, my lad, I wants to know when you 
are agoin’ to marry her V 

‘I’d marry to-morrow,’ said Shelah wist- 

fully, ‘if she'd ha’ me, master.’ 

iCeeks looked at him steadily for a moment 
‘Shekh Baxter,’ he said solemnly, ‘you put me 
in mind of that song the Scotch packman was 
•ingin’ in the “Ship” the tother iiiglit You sit 
on a stulo an’ look like a fule with your hold 
jaws newly shaven. You ain’t got the pluck of 
a mouse.’ 

Shelah looked dreamily at the purple-feathered 
arrows and silvery spear-tipped shafts of cloud 
Over the sea, but gave no conti*adiction. 

‘ Wi’ wimen, I mean,’ pursued Reeks. ‘There 
fiin’t a man in the whole village, Shelah, that 
gold put you on your back. But wi’ wimen !’ 
snorted. ‘ Why, man alive, the bolder you are 
a woman the better she likes ye. Sec how 
‘Wey run arter a soger’s coat ! Now I ha’ got a 
yow ha’ got a boat of your own, an’ 
^limat 8 to purvenl you two a-bcttlin’ down to- 
ff Shelah, say I ; ha’ no more 

ftmiy^shallyin’.’ 

think on it,’ said Shelah slowly, 

’ , said Eeeks, refilling his pipe. ‘ But to act 

, itjlll i£ would be better.’ 

ifilftkh’s suspended oars fell splash upon the 
^ mL a moment the boat seemed to rise up 

widely over the top of a wave, so hard did 

he pull Then he stopped rowing, and drawing 
the oars towards him thrmtgh the tholes, he held 
them with one hand, and began to search his 
duffels with the other. 

‘Master,’ he said deliberately, ‘can you read 
wiltin’ ?’ 

‘No,’ said Reeks ; ‘ I can’t Why?’ 

‘Because, if you could, I wanted you to read 
this.’ lie held out a sheet of pink note-paper, 
it was soiled with fish-scales and tobacco dust, but 
even now retained a sweet and subtle perfume. 

Reeks took it gingeily, held it thiee different 
w'ays and narrowly scanned it ‘All 1 can make 
out, lad,’ he said, ‘ is these here.’ 

‘What are they?’ ciied Slieluh eagerly. 

‘Kisses !’ said Reeks solemnly— ‘ ten on ’em.’ 

‘Kisses I’ repeated Shelah vacantly. In sud- 
den fury he snatched the paper, and doubling it 
in a ball, threV it far over the waves. Then he 
bent steadily to the oars. The fog had swept off 
the land ; and beyond the sugary yellow sands and 
gray sea-stones, stretched the w’lkl desolate denes 
with their furze and marram grass. In a break 
between the sandliills there rose up, like a kite 
with a white tail, the ^^'ai8ter lootout. Lower 
down, a bending black thread extended across the 
sky and vaiiishdl in the sea. It w^os the lifeboat 
waip. On the beach stood the boat itself. Oppo- 
site the lookout, Sbelah rowed ashore. 

‘Now,’ said Reeks, us he uirniied out, ‘ I ’ll stow 
away, lad. Go you up to tlie “ Ship.” It ’s about 
lime you an’ Jen lame to aii onderstandin’. 
Pluck up, Shelah, an’ remember there’s alius 
ways an’ means o’ W'inniii’ a w'omaii.’ He 
winked and nodded. 

Shelah drew his feet out of the wet sand, and 
with a sad smile moved up the beach. As ho 
strode between the lifeboat and the yawl, liis face 
settled into gloom. There was a big sandhill on 
his left ; lie turned aside and mounted it. ‘Ten 
kisses,’ he groaned, and looked vacantly around 
him. 

Behind him was Herringbourne ; on his right, 
the German Ocean ; on his left, the suit, f-aiidy 
marshes and fir-hedged dykes of tlie Waister Road. 
Below him lay the liammer-slmpctl village. Fro^i 
here he could just see the swinging sign of the 
‘Ship;’ and with his eyes fixed upon this talis- 
man, he slow'ly descended the mound and W'ulked 
towards tlie mn. The ‘Ship’s’ sign could be 
seen long liefore the inn. Tlie house stood back, 
in the bend of a lane. Within a few paces of the 
sign Shelah halted, lie could hear a horse’s hoofs 
pawing the ground. lie was soon legaled with a 
tittle whistling, then the softly-hummed verse of 
a song. The words came to his ears with aggra- 
vating clearness : 

You ’ve all heard of Lany O’Toolo, 

Of the beautiful town of Bnmigoole ; 

" TIo had but one eye 

To ogle ye by; 

Och, murtlier, but that was a jew’l ! 

A fool 

Ho made of the girls, this O’Toole. 

There next sounded some loud laughter, a step 
on the tiled path of the inn, then the singer i 
spoke. ‘I drink your health, my charmer,’ he^ 
said, ‘in the Rivington brew.’ After that he * 
spoke l^wcr, but the words reached Shelab’s ears : 
‘You got my note, Jenny, but you never came. 
AVhy was that?’ 




was Aud oh, what would father 

.sav if he knew that you sent me that note with 
all tho8e-~4ho8e^l— The musical voice ended 
'suddenly. 

‘Kisses, Jenny,’ finished the horseman. ‘Well, 
I don’t know. I don’t particularly care. Love is 
altogether reckless. And for you, my gipsy, I 
would risk anything.— Now tell me, Jenny, when 
can you meet me alone ? It is a small favour for 
a lover to ask. When shall it be V 

Jenny was silent. 

‘Jenny,’ said the rider seriously, ‘do you love 
me?’ 

Holding his breath, Shelah waited for the 
answer. It was inaudible. 

‘Come a little closer, Jenny,’ said the horseman 
^aily; ‘kisses on paper are nothing to kisses 

ui’— — 

‘ Hush 1’ cried Jenny ; ‘ some one is coming !’ 

It was Shelah. He rounded the corner in time 
to see Mr Cyril Iliviugton riding away. 

With his head bowed, Shelah crossed the thresh- 
old of the inu door. He was met inside by 
a pretty brown-clieeked girl, wliose face had a 
heightened and rather unusual bloom. At the 
sight of Shelah she looked disconcerted. His 
requirements were so well known that they 
needed no inquiry, and presently she set before 
him a pint mug. Shelah slid it on one side. 

‘Jen, lass,’ he said, ‘1 want to speak to you ; I 
■ -want to ask yon somethin’.’ 

Jenny started, and there was a sensible diminu- 
tion of the colour in her cheeks. ‘Not now, 
Shelah,’ she said nervously ; ‘I’m busy just now. 
Wait till father comes in.’ 

‘No,’ said Shelah ; ‘1 can’t wait. If I don’t 
speak now, I shall never speak. 1 won’t stop you 
long.’ 

‘Well then,’ said Jenny, ‘say it quick. What 
is it?’ She seated herself with her face to the 
window aud her foot nervously taj>ping the 
sanded floor. 

‘It’s this,’ said Shelah, and his voice shook a 
little ; ‘ we ha’ been sweetheartiu’ for a long time, 
and 1 want to know when we aie going to get 
married, Jen V 

‘ Never,’ she said softly. 

‘Never,’ ho repeated huskily. 

‘I should only make you wretched. I want 
•you to give me up, to forget me, Shelah.’ 

‘Give you up, Jen ! Give you up, lass ! Give 
up my life—ask me for that, Jen, out don’t ask 
me to give you up, sw'oetheart, for I do so love 
you, my dear.^ i 

Jenny’s lips quivered, and her eyes began to fill 
with tears, but she still kept her face to the 
window. ‘ It would break my heart to marry 
you,’ she said, * for I love some one else.’ 

‘ You love some one else,’ said Shtdah mechani- 

‘Yes; and he is going to marry me. So you 
see, Shelah, it would be wrong for me to marry 
you. I should be always miserable aud wretched, 
ind I should make you miserable and wretched 
too ; 80 please, dear Shelah, let me go, and~and 
forget me.’ She ended with a sob. 

White and still sat Shelah ; then heavily and 
trearily he rose. Jenny uncovered her face for a 
moment. At the sight of his she hid it again. 
‘Forget you, las«,’ he said, ‘ I never can.’ He 
looked at her wistfully, as if he was committing 


been, ne leant down and gently pressea his lips 
to her forehead. ‘ But if giving you up, lass,’ he 
proceeded huskily, ‘ will make you happy, why, 
Jen’ — there was an agonising ring in his voice — 
‘why, I give you up.’ 

She heard his heavy, slouching steps moving 
towards the door. When she looked round again, 
he was gone. 

All that night it froze hard, and the calm sea 
lay moaning like a dog on its chain. Shelah 
heard it ns he stood in the lonely sentry-box of 
the lifeboat lot)kout. In the morning, the frost- 
bowed blades of the Bea-grass had changed the 
denes into a great glistening bed of white coral. 
As usual, Shelah called at the ‘Sliip’ for Tom 
Keeks, lie had barely entered when he heard a 
horse’s hoofs on the hard roa<l. A liorsemaiT' 
reined up at the inn, and Shelah drew back into 
the shadow^ ‘ Shelah I’ It was Jenny who spoke. 
She stood white and trembling on the cellar steps. 
‘Will— will you lake him this?’ 

Strangely fasciiuitcid at being called upon for 
such an act, Shelah took from her the measure of 
sparkling ale, and, like a man in a dream, carried 
it to the door. With his head down he w'alked 
up to the rider. A loud ‘Hem !’ caused him to 
start and look up. Instead of the young brewer, 
he was facing the old one. The elder Kivington 
looked at the ale as a doctor might look at his own 
medicine. ‘No,^ny man,’ he said ; ‘I don’t care 
for anything so early as this. If you ’ll have the ‘ 
goodness to hold my hoise, while I dismount 
Thank ’ee. Tether him there, will you ? I want 
to see the landlord ; is he in /’ 

Before Sludah could answer, Keeks gave evi- 
dence of his bodily prefience by appearing at the 
doorway. The brewer walked in, followed by 
Shelah. Kivington, senior, w’as a pleasant, chatty j 
old gentleman, and he soon disclosed the object 
of his visit A ball was going to be held at 
Herringbourne Town Hall, and lie was distribut- 
ing invitations to such of his teiian^ as chose to 
attend. As he was passing — quite by accident, 
he assured them- -he felt he ought not to miss 
the landlord of the ‘Ship.’ There were the 
tickets, and lie hopeil that Keeks aud his daughter 
W'ould attend. 

‘ 1 forgot to mention,’ he said blandly, ns Keeks, 
after, expressing his thank.s, took them up, ‘ that 
this ball is to be held in lionour of my sou Cyril’s 
marriage. He is to be married tljis W'eek to the 
daughter of a very old friend of mine— a man of 
Kent.’ 

As he finished, a low sobbing cry startiGd all 
but Shelah. A beer-warmer had rattled to the 
floor, and Jenny stood vacantly staring into a 
little lake of the spilt liquid at her feet. 

‘Why, what’s the matter, lass?’ said Becks; 

‘ you look as white as a ghost.’ 

‘Nothing, father,’ she answered faintly— noth- 
ing ; only the heat of the fire.’ 

‘That is what it was,’ said old Kivington j ‘the;: 
heat of the fire, no doubt. I have experienced i 
the same sensation myself. — Well, good-day, ^ 
Reeks ; I hope you ’ll find it convenient to 
attend.’ 

He nodded pleasantly, untethered his horse ; 
from the palings, and mounted it As .be rode;; 
away he smiled softly, and patted his hofm , 
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mane. When horse and rider had parsed the 
green fir-trees on the road, Shelah Baxter came 
out of the ‘ Ship ' and walked aiiiilesBly down to 
I his boat. The surf was boiling on the Scroby, 
and great rollers with foaming crests were racing 
in, and tumbling upon the sun-ligiited beach. He 
stood awhile absently watching the little salt foun- 
tains which their recoil left bubbling in the sand, 
then mounted the tall hillock to look for Reeks. 
On the top he started, and his tunned cheeks grew 
pale. At the base of the mound by a dwarfed 
clump of furze sat a girl, sobbing violently. It 
was Jenny Reeks. lie descended the side she 
was on and gently touched her shouhler. * You ’ll 
catch cold, lass,’ he said sadly, ‘ if you set hero.* 
Through her tear-brimmed eyes sbe looked 
into his face. Not a word of reproach. Only 
^in his eyes was the love that had been so 
constant and true. With a little catching of 
her breath, Jenny rose and drew b^ck ; then, 
with a convulsive ci-y, she flung her arms wildly 
round his neck, and there she sobbed till she 
could sob no more. When tliey went back to the 
‘Ship,’ Reeks met them at the door. Some- 
thing in their attitude made him softly whistle. 
A nearer view of their faces made him chuckle. 
It seemed as if Shelah had taken his advice, and 
, plucked up at last ! 


AUSTRALIA’S FIRST FLEET. 

• 

‘ The arrangement whereby Australia has become 
possessed of a navy is the first of its kind 
recorded in history. It is hard to say whether 
commercial keenness or martial ambition is the 
leading feature of the transaction. Australia, like 
other places, suffers from war scares. Ktissia and 
China take turn about at playing bogie man, and 
at these times affrighted colonists turn their eyes 
wistfully to the blue Pacific. A couple of hist 
cruisers could pillage the capitals in a day and 
a night. Y(^, 08 scare after scare subsided, there 
was nothing done. A hazy idea of England’s 
protecting presence survived. It was midily 
enough felt that an attack upon Ausindia would 
be made only when England would be liersclf at 
war, and that, as a consequence, the amount of 
protection available would be a risky quantity. 
Still, where was a way out? 

To build and maintain a fleet was too expen- 
sive. To go on as a dependent upon the arms 
of England was beneath the dignity of a country 
of large ambitions. Under this latter aspect 
leadin" colonists were in the habit of conjuring 
VI ions of the toilworn, poverty-stricken 
i of Britain paying taxes to support a 

- British squadron in Australian waters for the 
1 yrotertiou of the interests of comparatively opu- 
‘j . lent cities ; tliis was the point around which the 
[;„lete Sir Alexander Stuart and Mr Dailey con- 
h ''itimcted^ Imperialistic theories. They desired 
I i/Auriiralia to pay fur the use of the British squad- 
^ The opposing theory was that Australia 

obtiun on terms a fleet of her own. 

I After many years of discussion ami some very 
f;. bargaining, this latter theory has been 

to fact, and a fleet of seven warships are 
moored in the watei's of l*ort .lackson. 
s I'^The terms redound to the credit of the com- 

i "Hi '■ ■« 


mercial aptitude of the colonies. The Admiralty 
spent over nine hundred thousand pounds on 
building and equipment The colonies 
agreed to pay five per cent per annum on tbe 
initial outlay, but set tbe limit at an estimate of 
seven hundred thousand pounds. As is usual 
with estimates, the actual cost turned out almost : 
a tliird more, so that Australia receives the 
advantage of an extra two hundred thousand . 
pounds without having to pay any interest 
[ There was a general understanding that the cost 
j of manning and maintenance would be borne 
I wholly by the colonies. In the signed agreement 
[ this pnderstanding is reserved. It is there pro- 
vided that in time of emergency or actual war 
the cost of commissioning three of the vessels 
shall be borne by Great Britain. Australia’s 
contribution to the Admiralty will be thirty-five 
thousand pounds a year for ten years, at the end 
of which time the Admiralty may take the 
vessels back. As, at the present rate of scientific 
prof^ress, the ships of war of 1901 will be in all 
likelihood very uifferent from what they are to- 
<lay, the provision returning the fleet to the 
i Admiralty is cheerfully acquiesced in by the 
colonies. 

Throughout the negotiations, the Admiralty 
showed a disposition to give the colonies every- 
thing they wanted. When monetary matters 
were determined, the naming of the ship.s came 
up. Tlie Admiralty proposed to call one the 
Pandora. The colonies objected, and at . their 
suggestion she was called the Katooraha. Simi- 
larly, the Admiralty-given names of PeloriSf 
Persian f PhauiiXy Wizard^ and ]Vhitimj M’ere 
changed to MildurUy Wallaroo^ Tauranga^ Karral- 
attOy and Jlaorntrang. All these are the native 
names of Australian places, or of articles and 


names oi Australian places, or ot articles and 
iiiiplemen Is known to the aboriginals. 

Thus has Australia po.ssessed herself of a 
necessary part of her national outfit. It is the 
first instance on record of n colony and a parent 
country entering upon an alliance in such 
terms. 
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Will it ever come back, the old sweet thought, 
That never a whisper of sorrow brought ? 

Tlie old dear love that no cloud could dim ? 

The tender warmth of a hre witliin ? 

The light from no sun or earth lamp .lout ? 

The music born of no iiistrunieut ? 

Will it ever come back the dear lost thing ? 

Can nobody patch up this broken string ? 

Theie are chords once broken no hand can mend; 
Strong chords that snap where they cannot bend4' 
We may patch the rent with our heart’s last 01*603; 
’Twill answer no longer our spirits’ need; 

No longer vibrate as at love’s own touch, 

Love answering love with a swift glad rash 
Of joy, that no fate could spoil or crush. 

Yet a word may break what not death could sevisr; 
And trust once broken is broken for ever. 

L. HiRViY. 
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HISTORY REi^KATS ITSELF. 

^ If History, specially so called— the lives of 
kings and y neons, of governors and warriors 
and statesmen ‘ repents itself, as he who run.s 
may read that it does, how much more, in the 
story of their lives from year to year, does the 
history of those about us repeat itself generation 
after generation. It is not the exclu.sive appanage 
of a royal race to bo unfortunate ; character- 
istics fraught with ill appear and reappear in 
families, and are not confined to the highest or, 
indeed, to any particular stratum of society. 

Bonaparte’s fatalism, which led him again 
and agaiii, on his di.sastrous march on Moscow, 
to point out to his attendants as Hhc sun of 
Austerliiz' the very rays that were lighting him 
to his destruction — that fatalism reappeared in 
his nephew, and led him as surely to Sedan ; 
ju.st as Jones’s ‘ill-link,’ as he calls it, clings to 
Jones’s son ; and in both cases, it i.s not unfair to 
suppose tliat it is the family characteristic that 
causes their history to repeat itself. Buckijig- 
ham, on his way to execution, speaking of Ins 
father’s death on the scaffold, says, * We are one 
in fortunes,’ as though it ran in the family of 
the Bohuns to suffer, and in that of the Tudors 
to condemn to execution as a necessary comple- 
ment. 

Disappointments of the heart ‘ran’ in Colonel 
Newcome’s family ; and when he sees Clive 
Buffering the same pangs of disprized love which 
he himself had overlived, he tries to console his 
son by saying it is their fate ; but the reader of 
Neiocomes may fairly conMude that a simi- 
larity of character has had at least as much share 
as fate in bringing about the repetition. 

An ingenious speculative philosopher once 
promulgated the theory, that as myriads of 
planets have been continually going through j)ro- 
coBses of development similar to our own, so 
there rolls at this moment through space an orb 
in all likeliho^od synchronous with our own ; 
and that, given the same component parts and 
the Bame laws ruling them, the results must 
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he nut merely similar hut identical. So this 
j)ostuhitL‘d sphere has passed through its varioiiB 
l>eriod8, glacial, &c. ; has produced its Homer and 
its Shakes] )eare, its Bacon and its Scott, ‘yea, 
all which we inherit’ This is to make history 
I’epeat itself indeed ; but unless we should learn 
some day to interpret the twinkling of the stars 
— supposed, by another learned 'Jiieban, to be 
attempts to communicate with ii.s by a cckIo of 
signalling not nl yet understood by our scientific 
electricians— wc must for the present remain* 
content to observe the repetitions in our own 
‘l)articulur star ;’ to note that even yet there are 
jieople so little willing to be guided by what has 
already happened, so lotli to believe that in their 
lives liistoiy will repi'-at itself, that they will buy 
their knowledge of life at famine jirice, rather 
than trust to the teachings of experience. 

To give an instance of this. All agree in the 
truth of the axiom that high interest is another 
name for bad security. Does this prevent hubhle 
schemes, airy companies, from puffing their im- 
pos.sihle proposals? By no means. Half man- ' 
kind forget what the other half never knew ; 
and thus, like children, men are still the dupea 
of to-morrow, every day beguiled by expecta- 
tion. And so in all ages men and women have 
clung to omens, portents, and vaticination for the 
unravelling of their future fortunes, rather than 
to look calmly into the post, to frame thence a 
probable conjecture which time may turn into 
a prophecy. 

Beside this incapacity to jJi'ofit by experience, 
there is ingrained in human nature a feeling 
of the vicissitude of things, as apparent tO'-day 
as u thousand years ago. Anything however 
distantly resembling a vaunt is instinctively 
avoided. Acknowledging good health, for ex^ 
ample, a man will iScl, ‘But I mustn’t bowt,* 
as though conscious of some power— like ihe 
ancient Nemesis — lurking in the background to 
avenge the boost. Not to awaken envy-^the real 
Nemesis, perhaps, of the fortunate — the wise 
man will ascribe hi.s success in life to fortune 
rather than to himself, and so disarm and bafffe ' 
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the iMual'viciBaitud6fi of existence Bat no diMcult 
19 this of aocomplishmeiit, that Disraeli’s para- 
doXf that it ie only the unforeseen, or, as one 
' version has it, the impossible, ' that is sure to 
happen, meets with tinivorsal approbation. 

Still men gather together, like the Athenians 
of old, to hear and to tell some new thing, even 
while they repeat the proverb, that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and that all know- 
ledge is but remembrance. 

Century after century, as we regard things 
attentively, we perceive to be guided by what 
has been called the Spirit of the Age— a Protean 
spirit, as powerful to-day as when, through the 
preaching of Peter the Hermit, it stirred up the 
population of these Isles to go crusading to the 
“^•id plains of Palestine ; or, entering the brain of 
Cervantes, taught mankind to mock at chivalry. 
Now, the spirit of the age reproves the people 
into Puritanism ; anon the same spirit gives the 
cue to make motley our only wear, and is con- 
stant only in this, to bo *to one thing constant 
never.’ If an Act of Parliament lias been passed 
in conformity with the spirit of a past age, the 
strongest argument for its repeal is its unsuit- 
ability to the requirements of the age in which 
we live. In short, he the case what it may, a 
hospital’s management, a charity’s abuse, a monu- 
ment’s erection, a law’s enactment, a million to 
'^be spent or a million to be saved, an invention to 
be boldly tried or rashly rejected, let but the 
patron succeed in proving it to bo worthy, or the 
critic expose its unworthiness of this same eternal 
spirit, and half his work is done. But until a 
decade or so has passed, we see and hear and feel 
the spirit ruling our own age, but we cannot 
name him. Whether ours will be characterised 
08 an age of education, of over- pressure, of niiite- 
rialism, of hypnotism — which is only mesmerism 
revived — a mechanical age, a philanthropic age, 
or a literary ago— none of us who live in it can 
tell. The Americans, we observe, speak of the 
* drift of the a^e’ being scientific, so it may 
obtain its name from the famous Professors which 
it has certainly produced. But whatever title it 
obtains, we may be sure that its eclio will he 
found somewhere in history. 

In conclusion, . we would call the attention of 
the observer of every-day life to a something 
outside the ordinary repetitions to which we 
have alluded. More things are hereditary in 
families than corns or cancer or consumption. 
.Glass eyes are not on the face of them likely 
to be an inheritance, and yet, by a strange 
and uplooked-for accident, or string of accidents 
rather, we have known them in three generations 
‘ of the same family. Again, a lady losing her 
(liahd by the sudden breaking of a window-cord 
/.precipitating^ the sash on to the limb, does not 
an accident likely of recurrence, and yet, 
?|Waoty years after tho^ accident, the lady’s 


whose scales Jove himself could only adjust, not 
turn ; which mves a colour to the assertion 
that this man is bom with a silver spoon in his 
mouth, and that one with a wooden ladle, and 
to the confident but ominous prediction, that he 
that is born to be hanged can never be drowned. 


hand in a precisely similar 
In these cases it would seem that there ^ 
a fate in the family to be reckoned with, 
d :the repetitions and resemblances which 
,, tnade and justified the proverl), ‘Like father, 
’r-a something resembling that Fate 
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By WALTER BESANT. 

CHAPTER XII.— A MYSTERIOUS DISCOVERY. 

‘ Everything is here, and in proper order.’ He 
laid his hand upon the papers. ‘Here, for 
instance, is the first letter, (lated February I4tl^ 
relating to these transactions. — You will no 
doubt remember it, Mr Dering.’ He took up a 
letter, and road it aloud. ‘ “ My dear Ellis — I 
enclose a bundle of certificates and shares. They 
amount to somewhere about .£6500 at current 
price. Will you have these transferred to the 
name of Edmund Gray, pnileman, of 22 South 
Square, Gray’s Inn? Mr Edmund Gray is a 
client, and 1 will have the amount paid to my 
account by him. Send me, therefore, the transfer 
papers and the account sliowiiig the amount 
due to me by him together with your commis- 
sion. — Very sincerely yours, Edward Bering.” 
That is the letter. The proceeding is not usual, 
yet not irregular. If, for instance, we had been 

instructed to buy stock for Mr Dering But i 

of course you know.’ j 

‘ Pardon me,’ said George. ‘ I am not so much j 
accustomed to buy stock as my partner. Will | 
you go on ?’ I 

‘ We should have done so, and sent our client 
the bill for the amount with our commission. 
If we had been instructed to sell, we should 
have paid in to Mr Bering’s Bank the amount 
realised less our commission. A transfer is 
another kind of work. Mr Bering tranafemd 
this stock to Edmund Gray, his client. It was 
therefore for him to settle with his client the 
charges for the transfer and the value of the 
stock. We‘ therefore sent a hill for these 
charges. It was sent by hand, and a cheque 
was received by I'eturn of the messenger,’ 

George received the letter from him, examined 
it, and laid it before liia partner. 

Mr Bering read the letter, held it to the light, 
examined it very carefully, and then tossed it to 
Checkley. 

‘If anybody knows my handwriting,’ he said, 
‘it ought to be you. Whose writing is that?’ 

‘It looks like yours. But there is a tremblinc 
in the letters. It is not so firm as the most ol 
your work. I should call it yours ; but I see by 
your face that it is not.’ 

‘No; it is not Iny writing. I did not write 
that letter. Thic is the first I have heard of the 
contents of that letter. — Look at the signature, 
Checkley. Two dots are wanting after the word 
Bering, and the flourish after the last “n” is 
curtailed of half its usual dimensions. Did you 
ever know me to alter my signature by a single 
curve?’ 

‘Never,’ Checkley replied. ‘Two dots want- 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of Ameriea lay 
Harper k Brothers. 
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iag and half a 6oumh.— Go on, sir; IVe jnist 
thought of something. But go on.’ 

don’t m^n to say that this letter is a 

forgery?’ asked Mr Ellis. ‘Why— then 

Oh 1 It is impoasihle. It must then be the 
beginning of a whole series of forgeries. It’s 
qmte impossible to credit it. The Jetter came 
irom this office : the postmark shows it was 
posted in this district : the answer was sent 
nere. The transfers — consider— the transfers 
were posted to tliis office. They came back 
duly signed and witnessed — from this office. I 
forwarded the- certificate made out in the name 
of Edmund Oray— to tliia office : and 1 got an 
acknowledgment — from this office. I sent the 
account of the transaction with my commission 
charges— to this office, and got a cheque for the 
latter — from this office. IIow can such a com- 
plicated business as this — only the first of these 
transactions— he a forgery ? Why, you want a 
dozen coiifedcratea at least for such a job as 
this.’ 

‘I do not quite understand yet,’ said George, 
inexperienced in the transfer of stocks and 
shares. 

‘ AVell, I cannot sell stock without the owner’s 
authority ; he must sign a transfer. But if I 
receive a commission from a lawyer to transfer 
his stock to a client, it is. not my business to ask 
whether he receives the money or not’ 

‘Yes— yes. — And is there nothing to show for 
the sale of this ^0000 worth of paper'!’ George 
asked Mr Dering. 

‘Nothing at all. The letters and everything 
are a forgery.’ 

‘And you, Mr Ellis, received a cheque for 
your commission V 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘ Get me the old cheques and the checpie book,’ 
said Mr Dering. Tlie chemie was drawn, ns the 
letter was written, in Mr Derinc’s handwriting, 

, but with the slight difference he had pointed 
out in the signature. 

‘Yon are quite sure,’ asked George, ‘that you 
did not sign tnat cheque V 

‘ I am perfectly cerbun that I did not.’ 

‘Then as for this Edmund Oray of 22 South 
I Square, Gray’s Inn — what do you know about 
him?’ 

j ‘Nothing at all— absolutely nothing.’ 

*I know something,’ said Checkley. ‘But go 
on— go on.’ 

i ‘He rnav be a non-existent person, for what 
you know.’ 

‘Certainly. I know nothing about any Ed- 
mund Gray.’ 

* Wait a bit,’ murmured Checkley. 

‘Well, but’ — Mr Ellis went on— ‘ this was only 
a beginning. In March you wrote to me again ; 
that is to say I received a letter purporting to 
be from you. In this letter— liere it is— you 
i instructed me to transfer certain stock — the 
I papers of which you enclosed— amounting to 
; about £12,000 — to Edmund Gray aforesaid. In 
the same way as before the transfer papers were 
sent to you for signature : in the same way as 
before they were signed and returned : and in 
the same w’ay as wfore the commission was 
charged to you and paid by you. It was exactly 
same transaction as before— only for double 
the sum involved in the February business.’ 


Mr Bering took the second letter and looked 
at it with a kind of patient resignation ‘I : 
know nothing about it,’ he said— ‘ nothing at 

‘There was a third and lust transaction,’ said 
the broker. ‘This time in April, ilcro is the 
letter written^ by you with instructions exactly 
the same as in the previous cases, but dealing 
with stock to the amount of £]f),000, which we 
duly carried out, and for which we received 
your cheque— for commission.’ 

‘ Every one of these letters— every signature of 
mine to transfer-papers and to cheques — was a 
forgery,’ said Mr Bering slowly. ‘I have no 
client named Edmund Gray : I know no one of 
the name : I never received any money from the 
transfers : these investments are stolen.’ 

‘ Let me look at the letters again,’ said George,^ 
He examined them carefully, comparing tliom 
with cach^other. ‘ They arc so wonderfully forged 
that they would deceive the most careful. I 
should not hesitate, myself, to swear to the hand- 
writing.’ 

It has already been explained that Mr Bering’# 
handwriting was of a kind whicli is not uncom- 
mon with those who write a great deal. The 
unimportant words were conveyed by a curve, 
with or without a tail, while the really important 
words were clearly written. The .signature, how- 
ever, was largo, distinct, and florid— the signa- 
ture of the House, which had been flourishing for 
u hundred yearS and more, a signature which had 
never varied, * 

‘ Look at it,’ said George again. ‘ Who would 
not swear to this writing ?’ 

‘I would for one,’ said Mr Ellis. ‘And I have 
known it for forty years and more. — If that is 
.not your own writing, Bering, it is the very 
finest imitation ever made.’ 

‘ I don’t think my memory can be quite gone. — 
Checkley, have wc ever had a client named 
Edmund Gray V 

‘ No — never. But you ’ve forgotten one thing. 
That forgery eight years ago— tlie^ilieque of £720 
— was payable to the order of Edmund Gray.' 

‘ All ! So it was. 'riiis seems important’ 

‘Most important,’ said George. ‘The forget 
could not possibly by accident choose the same 
name. This cannot be coincidence. Have you ! 
the forged cheque ?’ 

‘I have always kept it,’ Mr Bering replied, ‘on 
the chance of using it to prove the crime and : 
convict the criminal. — You will find it, Checkley^ 

I in the right-hand drawer of the safe.— Thank 
i you. Here it is. “ Pay Uj the order of Edmund 
Gray ; ” and here is his endorsement. So we have ^ 
his handwriting at anyrate,’ 

George took it * Strange,’ he said. ‘ I should ' 
without any hesitation swear to your handwriting i 
here as well. And look— the signature to the 
cheque is exactly the same ns that of these letters. 
The two dots missing after the name, and the 
flourish after the last “ n ” curtailed.’ 

It was so. The handwriting of the cheque and 
of the letters was the same : 8ie signatures we®! 
slightly, but systematically, altered in exactly tW 
same way in both letters and cheque. 

‘This again,’ said George, ‘can hardly hS; 
incidence. It seems to me that the 
wrote that cheque also wrote those letters,’. ' , y Vv j 

The endorsement was in a hand which 
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also be taken lor Mr Deiiiiig’s own. Notliiu|j to 
^ out of the endorsement 

‘But about the transfer papers,* said George. 
‘They would have to be witnessed as well as 
signed.* 

‘They were witnessed,* said the broker, ‘by a 
clerk named Lorry.’ 

‘Yes, we have such a man in* our office.— 
Checkley, send for Loiry.’ 

Lorry was a clerk employed in Mr Dcring’s 
outer office. Being interrogatwl, he said that he 
had no recollection of witnessing a signature for 
a transfer paper. He had witnessed many signa- 
tures, but was not informed what the papers were. 
Asked if he remembered especially witnessing 
any signature in February, March, or April, he 
replied that he could not remember any, but 
‘ at he had witnessed a great many signatures : 

at sometimes Mr Dering wanted him to n il ness 
his own signature, sometimes tliose of clients. 
If he were sliown his signature ho might remem- 
ber. Lorry, therefore, was allowed to depart to 
his own place. 

‘There can be no longer any doubt,’ said 
George, ‘that an attempt has been made at a 
robbery on a very large scale.’ 

‘ An attempt only V Mr Deriug asked. ‘ Where 
Ve my certineatea r 

‘ I say attempt, because you cau’l- really steal 
stock. Dividends are only paid to tlioao who 
lawfully possess it. This Edmund Gray we 
can find, if ho exists, I takb it, however, 
that he does not. It is probably a name 
assumed by the forger. And I suppose that be 
has made.liaste to sell his stock. Whether or 
no, you will certainly recover your property. 
People may us well steal a field as steal stocks 
and shares.’ 

‘ We can easily find out for you,’ said Mr Ellis, 
‘what has become of your paper.’ 

‘If the thieves have kept it,’ George went on, 
‘all they could make wouM be the dividends for 
five months. That, however, is only because tlie 
Bank book was^not examined for so long. They 
iBOuId not -reckon upon such an unusual stroke of 
luck. It seems almost certain that they must get 
rid of the stock as quickly os tliej' could. Sup- 
pose that they have realised the whole amount 
It is on immense sum of money. It would have 
to be paid by cheque into a bank : tlie holder 
could only draw out the money gradually : he 
might, to be sure, go to America and have the 
whole amount transferred, but that would not 
help him much unless be could draw it out in 
small sums payable to confederates. In fact, the 
robbery seems to me hedged about with diffi- 
culties almost impossible.’ 

‘ It is the most extraordinary attempt at robbery 
'^ever was,’ said Mr Ellis. ‘ Thirty-eight thou- 
iaand pounds in shares. Well, I will find out for 
jyou if they have been sold and to whom. Mean- 
my old friend, don’t you be down-hearted 

if. Aa \T%» A 1_^ 


j 640,000 stolen bodily. Property isiPt kept 
; longer in bags of gold. Bank-notes, banks, 
m^lasstments, all tend to make great robberies 
||p|r^i ble.— Courage j you will get back your 

diook his head doubtfully. 


‘There is another chance,* George siigcested, 
‘One has heard of robberies effected with the 
view of blackmail afterwards. Suppose we were 
to get a letter offering the whole to be returned 
for a certain sum.’ 

‘No — no. It is now four months since the 
thing was done. They have sold out the stock 
and disappeared — gone to America, a.s you sug- 
gested. vVhy, llie things may have been sold a 
dozen times over in the interval That is the 
danger. Suppose they have been sold a dozen 
times over. Consider. Here is a share in the 
Great Western. I transfer it from A to B. Very 
good. The share now belongs to B, and stands in 
the name whether honestly come by or not. B 
sends it to another broker, who sella it to C. He, 
again, to D. Every transaction is right and in 
b)nn except the first. You can trace the share 
from owne^ to owner. B has vanished. A says 
to C: “You bought that share of a thief.” C 
say : “ Very soriy. How was I know 1 D 
has got it now.” D say that it is his, and he will 
stick to it. We go to law about the share. What 
is going to happen? Upon my word, I don’t 
know.— Well — but this is only conjecture. Let 
me first find out what baa become of tlie shares. 
Of course there is a record, I have only to refer. 
I will let you know by to-morrow morning, if 1 
can.’ 

When ^Ir Ellis was gf)ne, George began to sum 
lip, for the clearing ol his own mind, the ascer- 
tained facts of tlie case, so far as they had got. 

‘First,’ he said, ‘the letters to Ellis and North- 
cote were written on our Loaded ])aper. Clearly, 
therefore, the writer must have had access to the 
office. Next, he knew and could copy your hand- 
writing. Third, he ivas able to intercept the 
delivery of lettei’s, and to prevent your getting 
any be wished to stop, because the cosTespondence 
was conducted openly tlirough the post. That 
seems to be a veiy important jioinl. Fourth, the 
letters were all, apparently, in your bandwriting, 
Very skilfully imitated, instead of being dictated 
and then signed. Fifth, be must at least have 
known of the last forgery, or bow did be arrive 
at the name of Edmund Gray? And was it out 
of devilry and mockery because that forgeiy 
escaped detection, that lie used the name again ? 
Sixtli, he must have had access to the safe 
where the cheque book (as well as the certificates) 
was kept. Seventh, be must have known the 
office pretty well, or how did he find out the 
names of your bioker? Eighth, the handwriting 
appeared to be exactly the same as that of the 
former forgery,’ 

‘It is the same as last time,’ said Checkley. 
‘That forgery was done in the office, if ever a 
thing was done liere. Same with this— same 
with this. Well-time will show. Same with 
this,’ He glared from under his great eyebrows 
at the young partner, as if he suspected that the 
young gentleman could throw some light upon 
that mystery if he wished. 

*We have given Time long enough to discover 
the author of the lost business,’ said Mr Dering ; 
‘ but be bos not chosen to do so as yet. The loss 
of property,’ be groaned— ‘ the loss of close on 
forty tiiousand pounds.’ 

‘I don’t believe it is lost,’ said George. ‘It 
can’t be lost. It is a bit of a railway-^part of a 
reservoir— a comer of the gas-works— you can’t 
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lode these things — unlessy indeed, the dilHculty 
suggested by Mr^Ellis occurs.’ 

Here Mr Deriug pushed back his chair and 
began again to walk about the room in restless 
agitation. Ho was no longer the grave and 
serious lawyer ; he became one of his own clients, 
lamenting, as they had so often lamented in 
that room, the greatness of his misfortune. He 
uttered the actual commonplaces of men in dis- 
tress -“there is a dreadful pamencss about the 
Lamentation of III Luck. We all know them — 
the hardness of the thing : the injustice of it ; 
the impossibility of warding it off : his own 
sagacity in taking every ])recaution : the dread- 
fulness of being singled out of a whole gene- 
ration for exceptional misfortune. Mr Dering 
himself, the grave, calm, reserved, old lawyer, 
who soeuuid made of granite, broke down under 
the blow and became an ordinary human creature. 
In the lower walks, they weep. Checkley would 
have wept. Mr Dering beeiinie eloquent, wrath- 
ful, sarcastic. No retii’ed General who has ruined 
himself by gambling in stocks could so bemoan 
his luck. George listened, saying nothing. It 
was an experience. No man so strong but hiit* 
hia weak point. No man is completely armunred 
against the arrow-s of fate. 

Presently ho grew a little more culm and sat 
down. ‘ Forgive me, George,’ he said gently — 
‘forgive this outbreak. There is more in the 
businew tlian you know of. 1 feel as if I know 
something about it, but can’t bring it out 1 am 
growing so forgetful I forget whole days- T am 
lUled with the. feeling that 1 oimht to know about 
it As for the loss, what 1 have said is true. 
You do not yet feed as I do about Property. You 
are too young : yon have not got any Property 
yet Wait a few years—then you will be able to 
agree with me that there is nutlniig in the worbl 
so hard as to lose your property— the property 
that you have made- -by your own e.xertions— for 
yourself.’ 

‘Now you talk like yourself,’ said Checkley. 
‘That’s sense. Nothing so dreadful as to lose 
property. It’s enough to kill people. It has | 
killed many people.’ 

‘Property means everything. You understand 
that the more the older you get’ 

‘You do,’ said Checkley. ‘There’s nothing 
in the world worth considering except property.’ 

‘ It means— remember— till the virtues— pru- 
dence— courage— quick sight— self-restraint, ten- 
acity, all the fighting tjualities. Wc do well 1 o 
honour rich men. I Iioped to receive honour 
myself os a rich man. When you have put 
together a few thonsaiids—hy the exercise of 
these finer qualities, so that the thought of this ! 
gives you dignity ’ 

*Ah !’ cried Checkley, straightening himself. 

* To feel that they ai'e gone— gone— gone— it is 

cruel.— George, you don’t unihji’stand it You 
are young : as yet you have no money.— (dieckley, 
you have saved ’ 

‘ A trifle, a trifle.’ But lie covered hia mouth 
with bis hand to conceal the smile of satisfaction. 

‘ You 01*6 reputed rich.’ 

*No — no— no. Not rich. My chances have 
been few. I have not let them go. But rich? 
No— no.’ 

* How would you regard the lose— the robbery 
of your property— ChecKley ?’ 

1 — — 

The old clerk shook his head. He had no 
words adequate to the question. 

‘Apart from the loss,’ Mr Dering went on, 

‘ there is the sense of insecurity. I felt it once 
before when the other forgery took place. There 
seems no safety anywhere. Papers that I keep 
in my private safe, to wliich no one has a key 
but myself, which I never leave open if I leave 
the room even to go into another room, are taken. 
Cheque books which I keep there arc taken out 
and chcijues stolen. Finally, things are put in — 
the bundle of notes— for instance. I say that I 
feel a sense of helples.sness, as if everything might 
be taken from me, and I should be powerless to 
resist.* 

‘Let us first get back the certificates,’ said 
George,. ‘and wc will find out and defeat this 
gang, if it is a gang, of confederates. Yes— it is* 
as you say — the ground itself seems sinking 
beneath osie’a feet — when one’s own investments 
are sold for nothing by a letter so like your own 
writing that it would deceive anybody.’ 

‘Done in the office,’ Checkley murmured — ‘in 
the office. 8ame as last time. Well — we shall 

1 find him — we shall find him.’ He began to 
bundle the papers back into the safe, mminuring ; 

‘ Same as last time — done in the office — we shall 
find him — we shall find him. We found him 
before, and we’ll find him now.* 

CHAl’TKh XIII.— THE FIRST FIND. 

• 

‘Yes,’ said George, thoughtfully, ‘a day or two 
ought to unravel this matter. We niust first, 
however, before going to the Police, find out as 
much as ive can ourselves. Let me take up the 
case by myself for a bit.’ 

‘No— no,’ Checkley grumbled. ‘Police first. 
Catch the man first.’ 

‘Put aside everything,’ said the Chief, ‘every- 
thing, George, Foiget everything until you have 
found out tlie mystery of the conspiracy.’ 

‘It looks to me like a Long Firm,’ George 
went on -‘a Long Firm with a slflim name and 
a respectable address. Of course there is no 
such person, really, as Edmund Gray.’ 

‘It is not only the loss— perhaps, let us hope’ 

— Mr Dering sighed — ‘only a temporary loss; 
if a real loss, then a must terrible blow — not 
only that, but it is the sense of insecurity. No 
one ever found out about tliat cheque— and here 
are the notes in the safe all the time.’ 

‘ Ho put ’em in,’ said Checkley. 

‘This is the second time— and the same name , 
still— Edmund Gray. It fills me with imeasi- 
ness— I am terrilied, George. I know not what 
may be the next blow— what may be taken from 
me— my mortgages— my houses— my land — every- 
thing. Go. I cun do the work of the office — 
all the work— by myself. But this work I 
cannot do. I am not able to think about it 
These thoughts overpower me and’ cloud my 
reason,’ 

‘ Well,’ said George, ‘ I will do what I can. 

I don’t su})po8e there is any Edmund Gray at 
all ; but one must try to find out There can 
be no harm in paying u visit to Gray’s Inn. 

If the thing hud been done yesterday, it would „ 
be necessary to strike at once with a warrant, 
for the arrest of the said Edmund Gray. ,A» 
it is four months since the last robbery, theire 

' ■" ' 
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mi be fimall hanii in tbe delay of a day or 
two. 1 will go and inquire a little.’ 

Nothing easier than to inquire. There was 
the man^s address : everybody knows Gray’s 
Inn ; everybody knows South Square. The place 
is only ten minutes* walk from Lincoln’s Inn. 
George took his hat, walked over and proceeded 
straight to No. 22, expecting to find no such 
name on the door-posts. On the coutroiy, there 
it was. * 2d Floor, Mr Edmund Gray,’ among the 
other occupants of the staircase. He mounted 
the stairs. On the second floor riglit was the 
name over the door, Mr Edmund Gray. But 
the outer door was dosed. That is a sign that 
the tenant of the Chambers is either not at 
home or not visible. On the first floor were 
tile offices of a Finn of Solicitors. He sent 
in hia card. The name of Dering & Sou com- 
mands tlie respectful attention of every solicitor 
in London. One of the partners reseived him. 
The firm of Dering & Son was anxious to 
see Mr Edmund Gray, who had the Chambers 
overhead. At whut hours was Mr Edmund Gray 
generally in his rooms 1 Nobody knew : not 
either of the partners, not any of the clerks. 
He might have been met going up and down the 
stairs, but nobody knew him by sight, or any- 
|phin.g about him. This, at first sigh^ seemed 
suspicious ; afterwards George reflected that men 
may live for years on the same staircase and 
never know anything about e^ch other. Men 
k, who live in Gray’s Inn do not visit each other : 
there is little neighbourly spirit among men in 
Chambers, but rather an unspoken distrust. 

* But,’ said the piartner, ‘ I can tell you who 
is his landlord. He does not take tiie rooms of 
the Inn direct, but as we do, from one who has 
several sets on a lung lease, and sublets the 
rooms. Tliey may know sometliiug about the 
man at the Steward’s office across the. Square. 
If not, the landlord will certainly know.’ 

George asked if Edmund Gray was newly 
arrived. No. It appeared that he had been 
in the Inn 1?or a long time. ‘But then,’ his 
informant added, ‘he may have been here a 
hundred years for all we know : we never think 
of our neighbours in Chambers. Opposite is a 
man whose name has been over the door as 
long as I can remember anything. I don’t know 
who he is or wliat is his business. I don’t even 
know him by sight. So with Mr Edmund Gray. 

I If I were to meet him on the staii's, I should 
I not be any the wiser. You see 1 am only here 
in the daytime. Now, the other man on the 
second floor I do know something about, because 
he is a coach and was a Fellow of my College. 
And the man in the garrets I hear about occa- 
sionally because he is an old barrister who some- 
times defends a prisoner.’ 

At the Steward’s office George put the same 
question. ‘I am a solicitor,’ he said. ‘Here is 
card. I alu most anxious to see Mr Edmund 
r Gray of No. 22. Could you save, me time 
letting me know at what liour he is in his 
;^N^ainber8 ?’ 

' They could tell him nothing. :Mr Gray was 
a tenant of the Inn. Very likely he was a 
: A tenant who came home in the evenings 

business. 

,1‘^Everythi^ learned is a step gained. Whether 
Gray was a man or a Long Firm, the. 


name bad been on the door for many years. But 
— many years* could a confederacy of swindlers 
go on for many years, especially if they under- 
took such mighty schemes for plunder os this 
business ? 

Next, he went to tlie address of the landlord. 
He was a house agent in Bloomsbury, and appa- 
rently a person of respectability. . 

‘If you could tell mo,’ George began with 
the same question, ‘at what hours I could find 
your tenant in his Chambers ; or if you could 
give me hia business address, we should be 
very greatly obliged. We want to find him at 
once— to-day*— if possible, on very important 
busiiiess.’ 

‘Well, I am sorry, very sorry — but — in fact, 
I don’t know anything about my tenant’s hour^ 
nor can I give you his place of business. I 
believe he has no business.’ 

‘Ohl But you took him as a tenant. You 
must have had some references.’ 

‘ Certainly. And upon that I can satisfy you, 
very shortly.’ He opened a great book and 
turned over the pages. ‘Here it is— to No. 22, 
Soutli Square, Gray’s Inn, Second floor, north 
side — Edmund Gray, gentleman. Bent £40 a 
year. Date of taking the rooms, February 1882, 
at the half-qimrku*. Beference, Messrs Dering 
& Son, Solicitors, New Square, Lincoln’s Inn.’ 

‘Why— *yoii mean that he referred to us — to 
Messrs Dering & Son— in the year 1882 !’ 

‘Tliut is BO. Would you like to see the letter 
which we received on application? Wait a mo- 
ment.’ He rang the bell, and a clerk ap|)eared, 
to whom he gave instructions. ‘ I am bound 
to say,’ the landlord went on, ‘that a more 
satisfachu-y tenant than Mr Gray docs not exist. 
He pays his rent regularly by Post-oflice order 
every quarter on the day before quarter-day.’ 

‘Oh! I wonder’ But he stopped, because 

to begin wondering is always futile, especially 
at so early a stage. When there are already 
accumulated facts logo upon, and not till then, 
wondering becomes the putting together of the 
juizzle. 

‘Well, here is the letter. “Gentlemen”’ — the 
house agent read the letter received on appli- 
cation to the I’eference — ‘ “ In reply to your letter 
of the 13th, we beg to inform you that Mr 
Edmund Gray is a client of ours, a gentleman 
of independent means, and that he is quite 
able to pay any reafionaldc rent for resilience 
or Chainbei-s. ■ '^oiir obedient servants, DEifiNa & 
Son.” — I suppose,’ lie added, ‘ that a man doesn’t 
want a better reference than your own V 

‘No; certainly not.’ George looked at the 
letter. It presented ns to handwriting exactly 
the same points of likeness and of difference as 
all the other letters in this strange case : the 
body of the letter apparently written in the 
hand of Mr Dering ; that is, so as to deceive 
everybody ; the signature wdth one or two small 
omissions. ‘Certainly not,’ he repeated. ‘With 
such a reference, of course you did not hesitate. 
Did you ever see Mr Gray V 

‘Certainly. 1 have seen him often. First, 
when he was getting his rooms furnished, and 
afterwards on various occasions.’ 

‘ What kind of a man is he, to look at?’ 

‘Elderly. Not exactly the kind of iman you’d 
-expect to have Chambers. Mostly, they ’re young 
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dues who like the freedom. An elderlv gentle - 1 
man : pleaeant in hie manners : eniiling and | 
affable: gr^-liaired.' 

»Ohl’ Th en there was a real Edmund Gray 
of ten years’ standing in the Inn, who lived 
or had Chambers at the number stated in the 
foiled lettei's. 

‘1 suppoBO,’ said the liouse agent, ‘that my 
respectable tenant has not done anything bad.’ 

‘N-no — not to my knowledge. His name 
occurs in rather a dibagreeable case. Would 
you be so very kind as to let liim know, in 
cose you should meet him — but of 00111*80 we 
shall write to him— that we are most anxious 
to see himr 

This the landlord readily promised. ‘There 
is another person,’ he said, ‘who can tell you 
a great deal more than anybody else. That 
is his laundress. I don’t know who looks after 
him, but you can find out at the Inn. The 
policeman will know. Go and ask him.’ 

In the game of battledore and shuttlecock, 
the latter has no chance except to take the 
thing coolly, without temper. George was the 
shuttlecock. He was hit back into Gray’s Inn — 
this time into the arms of the policeman. 

‘Well, sir,’ said the guardian of the peace, 
*I do not know anything about the gentle- 
man myself. If he was one of the noisy ones, 

I should know him. But he isn’t, and there- 
fore I have never heard of him. But if he 
lives at No. 22, I can tell you who does his 
rooms; and it’s old Mrs Cripps, and she lives 
in Leather Lane.’ 

This street, which is now, comparatively speak- 
ing, purged and cleansed, is not yet quite the 
ideal spot for one who would have pure air and 
cleanliness 'combined with godliness of conver- 
sation. However, individual liberty is nowhere 
more absolutely free and uncontrolled than in 
Leather Lane. 

Mrs Cripps lived on the top floor, nearest to 
Heaven, of which she ought to be thinking, 
because she was now old and near her end. She 
was so old that she was quite past her work, and 
only kept on ]\Ir Gray’s rooms because he never 
slept there, and they gave her no trouble except 
to go to them in the morning with a duster and 
to drop asleep for an hour or so. What her one 
gentleman gave her, moreover, was all she had 
to live upon. 

Though the morning was warm, she was sitting 
over the fire watching a small pan, in which she 
was stewing a savoury mess, consisting of an 
ornamental block witli onions, carrots, and tur- 
nips. Perhaps she was thinking — the ])oor old 
soul— of the days gone by— gone by for fifty 
years— when she was young and wore a feather 
in her hat. Old ladies of her class do not think 
much about vanished beauty, but tliey think a 
good deal about vanished feathers ami vanished 
hats : they remember the old free carriage in the 
streets with the young friends and the careless 
laugh and the ready jest. It is the ancient 
gentlewoman who remem here the vanished beauty 
and thinks of what she was fifty years ago. 

Mrs Cripps lieard a step on the narrow stair 
leading to her room— a manly step. It mounted 
higher and moj*e slowly, because the staire were 
dark as well as narrow. Then the visitor’s hat 
knocked against the door. He opened it, and 
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stood ^ there looking in. A gentleman! Not a 
District Visitor or a Sister trying to persuade her 
to early Church — nor yet tlie clergyman — a 
young gentleman. 

‘You are Mrs Cripps V he asked. ‘ The police- 
man at Gray’s Inn directed mo here. You are 
laundress, I believe, to Mr Edmund Gmy of No. 
22 ?’ 

‘Suppose I am, sir,’ she replied suspiciously, 
A laundress is like the Hall Porter of a Club : 
you must not ask her about any of her gentle- 
men. 

‘ I have called to see Mr Edmund Gray on very 
important business. I found his door shut. 
Wul you kindly tell me at what hours he is 
generally in his Chambers ?’ 

She shook her head ; but she held out her 
hand. 

The young gentleman placed half a sovereign 
in her piihn. Her fingers closed over the com. 
She clutched it, and she hid it away in some 
secret fold of her ragged dress. There is no 
woman so ragged, so dropping to pieces with 
shreds and streamers and tatters, but she can find 
a safe hiding-place, somewhere in* her rags, for 
a coin or for anything else that is small and 
precious. 

.‘I never tell tales about my gentlemen,’ she 
said, * especially when they are young and hand- 
some, like you. A pore laundress has eyes and 
ears and haiula, J)iit slie hasn’t got a tongue. If 
she had, there might be terrible, terrible trouble. 
Oh ! dear — yes. But Mr Gray isn’t a young 
gentleman. He’s old, and it isn’t the same 
thing.’ 

‘Then,’ said George, ‘how and when can I find 
him V 

‘I was coming to that. You can’t find him. 
Sometimes he comes, and sometimes he doesn’t 
come.’ 

‘ Oh ! He doesn't live in tlie rooms, then ?’ 

‘No. He doesn’t live in the rooms. He uses 
the rooms sometimes.’ 

‘ What does he use them for ?’ 

‘How should I know? All the gentlemen do 
things with puns and paper. How should I 
know what they do ? They make their money 
with their pens and paper. I dun know how 
they do it. I suppose Mr Gray is making his 
money like the rest of them.' 

‘Oh ! he goes to tlie Cliumbers and writes?’ 

‘ Sometimes, it ’u weeks and weeks and months 
and months before he comes at all. But always 
iny money regular and beforehand sent in an 
envelope and a postal order,’ 

‘ Well, what is his private address ? I suppose 
he lives in tlie country ?’ 

‘I don’t know where he lives. I know nothing 
about him. I go there every morning and I do 
the room. That's all I know.' 

There was no more infoi mation to be obtained. 
Sometimes he came to the Inn ;*8ometime8 he 
stayed aM'siy for weeks and weeks and for months 
and months. 

‘ I might ha’ told you more, young gentleman/ 
murmured the old woman, ‘ and I might ha’ told 
you less. P’raps you ’ll coiue again,’ 

He went buck to Lincoln’s inn and set do«m 
his facts. 

First, there was n forgery in the year 1882, in 
which the name of Edmund Gray was usedb 
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Next, in the series of forgeries just Jiscovered, 
not only ytufi the name of Edmund Gray used 
throuchout, but the handwriting of the letters 
and cneques was exactly the same os that of the 
first cheque, with the same peculiarities in the 
signature. This could hardly be a coincidence. 
The same man must have written the m hole. 

Then, who was Edmund Gray ? 

He was a real personage - a living man - not a 
Firm — one known to the landlord of the 
Cliambers and to the laundresa, if to nobody else. 
He did not live in the Chambers, but he used 
them for some business purposes ; he eometimes 
called there and wrote. What did he write? 
Where was he, and what was he doing when he 
was not at the Chambers ? He might be one — 
leader or follower — of some eecntt gang. One bus 
read of such gangs especially in French novels, 
where the leaders are noble Dukes of the first 
rank, and Princesses— young, lov^y, of the 
highest fashion. Why should there not be such 
a gang in London ? Clever conspirators could go 
a very long way before they were even suspected. 
In this civilisation of cheques and registered j 
shares and official transfers, property is so much 
defended that it is difficult to break through the 
armour. But there muj^t be weak places in that 
armour. It must be possible for the wit of man 
'to devise some plan by means of whicli property 
can be attacked successfully. Had he struck such 
a conspiracy ? 

Thus. A man calling himseU Edinimd Gray 
gets a lease of Chambers by means of a forged 
letter in answer to a reference. It is convenient | 
for certain conspirators, hei’einaftcr called the 
company, to have an address, though it may 
never be used. The conspiracy begins by forging 
a cheque to his order for £720. Tliat was at the 
outset, when the conspirators were young. It 
was found dangerous, and the notes were there- 
fore replaced in the safe. Note, that the com- 
pany, through one or other of its members, has 
access to that safe. This might perhaps be by 
! means of a k^jr— in the evening, after office honis : ■ 
or by some one who was about the place all I 
day. 

Very good. The continued connection of some 
member of the Finn with Dering & Sun is proved 
by the subsequent proceedings. After eight years, 
the company having matured their machinery, 
and perhaps worked out with success other enter- 
prises, return to their first quarry, where they 
nave the advantage of access to the letters 
and can look over their disposition. They are 
thus enabled to conduct their successive coups, 
each bigger than the one before. And for four 
months tlie thing remains undiscovered. Having 
the certificates in their hands, what was to nre- 
vent them from selling the whole and dividing 
the proceeds? Nothing. Yet, in such a case 
^ they would disappear, and here was Edmund 
Gray still femdessly ut large. Why had he not 
got clear away long before ? 

Again — all the correspondence concerning Ed- 
mnnd Gray was carried on between the office and 
.. th© brokers. There were no letters from Edmund 
at all. Suppose it should be found impos- 
to connect Edmund Gray with the trans- 
.terions earned on in his name. Suppose the 
Edmund Gray were to deny any knowledge 
at' all the transactions. Suppose he were to 

i _ 
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say that ten years before he had brought a letter I 
of introduction to Mr Dering, and knew nothing 
more about him. Well— but the certificate 
themselves— what about them? Their possession 
would have to be accounted for. So he turned 
the mutter over and over and arrived at nothing* 
not even tlie next step to take. 

He went back to the Chief and reported what 
he had discovered : the existence of an Edmund 
Gray— the letter of recommendation to the land- 
lord. * Another forgery,’ groaned Mr Dering. 

‘It is done in the office,’ said George. ‘It is 
all done in the office— letters— cheques — every- 
thiim.’ 

‘The office,’ Checkley repeated. ‘No doubt 
about it.* 

‘Give up everything else, George,’ said Mr 
Dering eagerly — ‘everything else. Find out- 
find out. Employ detectives. Spend money as 
much as you please. I am on a volcano — I know 
not what may be taken from me next. Only 
find out, my partner, my dear partner— find 
out.’ 

When George was gone, Checkley went after 
him and opened the door mysterionsly, to assure 
himself that no one was lit-tening. 

‘What are you going on like that for, Check- 
ley?’ asked his master irritably. ‘Is it another 
forgery ? It rains forgeries.’ 

* No — no. Look here. Don’t trouble too much 
about it. Don’t try to think how it was done. 
Don’t talk about the other man. Look here. 
You’ve sent that young gentleman to find out 
this business. Well— mark my words : he won’t. 
He won’t, I say. lie’ll make a splash, but he 
won’t find anything. Who found out the last 
job?' 

‘ You said you did. But nothing Was proved.’ 

‘ I found that out. Plenty of proof there was. 
Look here’ — his small eyes twinkled under his 
shaggy eyebrows — ‘I’ll find out this job as well, 

see if 1 don’t. Why ' He rubbed his hands. 

‘ Ho 1 ho 1 I have found out. Don’t ask me — 
don’t put a single question. But— I’ve got ’em 
— oh! I’ve got '(in, I’ve got ’em for you — os 
they say — on tou&t.' 


THE STORY OF A GREAT LIBIURY. 

Among tlie many notable building.s whicli adorn 
the city of Oxford, few possess more interest 
to all intelligent jiersuiis than the institution 
known for almost three centuries as the Bod- 
leian Library. It is one of the chief glories of 
that noble scat of learning. Sir *Tlionia8 Bodley, 
liowever, from whom tlie name is derived, was not 
the original founder of the University Libr&ry, 
A collection of a kind had existed for upwards 
of two centuries before Bodley’s day, and to 
Bishop Thomas Cobham of Worcester belongs the 
honour of being the originator. It was the first 
lending library on recoixl, and its primitive 
nature may be gathered from the fact that the 
books were kept in lioxes and given out under 
pledges. This was the tiny rill which in the 
years to come was to broaden into a miyestic 
river, spreading its beneficent influences over all 
the ‘ land. The gradual development of this 
great institution, second only in ii^qiprtance to 
the British Museum Library, is of consideraUe 
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iuterest, and, fortunately, we are able to trace it 
under the guidance of an accomplished official, 
ilr W. Dunn Macray, who two yearf^ ago signal- 
ised fifty years of * glad labour * within its walls 
by tlic publication of a second edition of the 
Annals of the Bodleian Library^ originally issued 
in 1868, In the volume we have details, more or 
less minute, of tlie progress of the library from 
year to year down to 1881, and imbedded in 
these details is a large amount of curious out-of- 
the-way matter not to be found elsewhere. . 

The first benefactions to the library were of 
course manuscripts. Tlie art of printing as yet 
was not. Among the eiirly donors may bo men- 
tioned with honour Duke Humphriiy of Glou- 
cester — of wliose six hundred manuscripts it is 
mournfully recorded that only six survive ; 
Richard of Bury, Bishop of Durham, but better 
known q& the author of the work called Philo- 
bihlon; and Thomas Kempe, Bishop of London. 
Gradually, iw the contributions increased, the 
room became too small, and a new building was 
completed in 1 180, which now forms the central 
portion of the OTe-;it rciading-rooiu. Almost in its 
infancy the library sufiered a terrible diajister, 
not by acchlent, or from an enemy, but from 
those who ought to have b(*en ite friends. The 
Commissioners deputed by Edward VI. for refor- 
mation of the universitii^s visited Oxford in 1550, 
and executed their duties in a very iconoclastic 
and barliarous fashion, destroying, ‘without ex- 
amination, all manuscrints ornamented by illu- 
minations or rubricated initials, as eminently 
Popish.’ Anthony i\ Wood mentions that many 
of these precious documents ‘were burned, and 
others were sold to tailors for their measures, and 
to bookbinders for their covers, and the likt‘, 
until not one remained.’ But life has its com- 
pensations. Some years after this ‘ pillage and 
waste,’ an undergraduate enUired at Magdalen, 
and the soiil of the young student burnt with 
shame and indignation at the vandalism whicli 
had taken place. This was Thomas Bodlev, 
belonging to a family of good repute in Exeter. 
After several years at the university, he entered 
the diplomatic service, and was employed in 
various missions during the reign of Elizabeth. 
On retiring from jmblic life, he resolved to 
restore the library of his alma mater. As he 
(juaintly puts on record : ‘ I concluded at the 
last to set up my staffe at the librairc-dorc in 
Oxon ; being throughly perswadeil that in my 
solitude and surcease from the comnionuealtli 
affayers, I could not busie my.selfe to bettc;r pur- 
pose than by redusiug that jilace to the iniblnpie 
use of students.’ 

During the closing years of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, Bodley was busy fitting up the building, 
anil gathering contributions both in books and 
money ; he likewise bestowed upon it a handsome 
sum himself as an endowment. At last, on 
November 8, 1603, the library, consisting of two 
thousand volumes, was openea with gi’cat cere- 
mony. The yeoi* following, Bodley was knighted 
by James I., who jocularly I'emarked on the 
occasion that for his good deeds he might to be 
called Sir Thomas Qoaiey, luther than Bodley. 

During the three centuries which have elapsed, 
twelve head-librarians have presided over the 
Bodleian. The first of these, Thomas James by 
name, was selected by the founder himself. It is 
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amusing to notice that shortly after his appoint- 
ment he petitioned for an increase of his stipend, 
and also tliat he might be allowed to take a wife, 
which was contrary to the regulations, clerical 
celibacy at that period being more common than 
now. The rules were framed, apparently, on the 
supposition that the library was to be the only 
BjKuise of the librarian, and that if lie took 
another, it would be a divided allegiance. The 
poor man eventually got his wife, a point being 
reluctantly stretched in his favour ; hut the 
absurd regulation as to celibacy was not relaxed 
till the year 1813, and even tlien, the person 
appointed must be unmarried when elecUd, but^ 
Could marry afteiwards, a curious example of 
academical compromise. Only in 1866 was the 
re.strictiou entirely removed. It was also ordained 
that the librarian ‘ should have liVery given him 
of the liest cloth worn by gentlemen.’ 

The TjrogiTSs of the institution at different 
periods ^varies much ; in later years the books 
increasing at an infinitely acce,lt;rated rate. In 
1641) the volumes had accumulated to 16,976, oiie- 
thinl being folios. By 1714 the shelves contained 
30,169 volumes of printed books, and 6916 vol- 
umes of man use ri Jits. In 1849 the number was 
220,000; in 1800, 350,000; and in 1888, 440,000 
printed books ! Tliis is the largest collection in 
the United Kingdom, witli the exception of the 
library of the British Museum, which now con- 
tains 1,. 500, 000 ])rinted voliiilies. 

Mr Maeray remarks that in the beginning of 
tlie stjventeeuth century there were only two 
other libraries in Europe open to the public — one 
in Home, and the other in Milan, the famous 
Mazarin Library in Paris having only been 
opentid in 1043. This may account for the large 
number of foreigners, cliiefly Daiu^s, Swedes, and 
Noi'tb Germans, making use of the Oxford 
Library. The total number of foreigners entei’ed 
in i]n‘. Liber Admissorum between 1683 and 1714 
was 244. Regarding the lending out of books, 
tlie practice seems to have varied. In the ear- 
liest period, us already noticed, books were given 
out ; hut later on we find Urn both Charles I. 
and Cromwell were refnsi'd books by Rous, the 
librarian. The iiile, however, was afterwards 
relaxed, for mention is made of the serious losses 


to the librju’v from tin* practice of allowing books 
to be lent ; but in 1888 it was finally agreed that 
no books were to be given out to any one, except 
in particular cases and by a special vote of .Con- 
vocation, King (''harles was more fortunate in 
getting a loan during his troubles from the 
funds of the library or £500, which was never 
repaid. Tlie sum was kejil on as an asset from 
1642 till 1782, when it was finally written off 
as a bad debt 

Like the British Museum, the Bodleian has been 
munificently helped by many benefactors. Some 
of the earliest have been already mentioned ; but 
other names are also to be h^ in remembrance, 
such as Archbishop I^aud, Kawlinson, Seldea, 
Malone, Douce, Sir F. Matldoii. The journals 
and other papers of the last named— the laite 
keepr of the manuscripts in the British Muse^ 
—were bequeathed to the Oxfoixl institution with 
the remarkable condition that the box in which 
they are contained is not to be opened till the 
Ist day of January 1920. Among smaller donors 
are Pop, Burton— author of the Amtotny ^ 
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Fairfax, Baakett, who pesented a 
magnificent copy of the * vinegar* Bible in 
Vellum. In 16^ Jdiltou sent a copy of his 
Poems with a Latin ode in his own handwriting ; 
but tliis and another volume wei’e afterwards 
thrown out amid a heap of duplicates as worth- 
less. About the same time James I. presented a 
C(^y of his works to both Oxfoid and Cambridge 
universities, receiving in return from the authori- 
ties of both an amount of sickening flattery 
lilmoet past belief. What will be thouglit of 
George Herbert, at the time Public Orator at 
CamDridge, bespattering His Majesty in this 
•fulsome fashion? ‘Now that we are sprinkled 
with the loyal ink, there is no subject too sublime 
ior us j we can cut our way through all contro- 
versies. Would that some Jesuit might now be 
given us, in order that by mere friction against 
your Majesty’s book we migiit pulverise the 
man forthwith.’ Loubtless, James received all 
this adulation as proper and becomifig. The 
donations, however, were not always of a literary 
or artistic nature — books, pictiues, and the like. 
Tliere were at different times such odd gifts as 
Guy Fawkes’ lantern, a crocodile, a dried body 
of a negro boy, a sea-elepliant, a negro baby pre- 
served in spirits — wdiicli, the narrator observes, 
*has unaccountably disappeared’ — various clog 
almanacs, a priinstaff calendar, a })air of Queen 
Elizabeth’s gloves, and a Latin translation of 
an Italian sermon,* written and translated by 
Her Majesty, as a new-year’s gift to Kdward 

There are several notices relating to the 
agreement with the Stationers’ Company, by 
wnich they bound themselves to supply a copy 
of every new book to the library in return loj* 
certain advantages received. The first arrange- 
ment was mode in ICiO j and a hundred yeois 
later a parliamentary enactment was obtained, 
granting the privilege of getting copies of all new 
publications to nine libraries, subsetjnently in- 
4jreased to eleven-^a grievous burden to jnib- 
lithers — but eventually reduced to five : the Brit- 
ish Museum ; tlk- Bodleian ; University Library, 
Cambridge ; the Advocates’ Library, Edinbmgh ; 
and Trinity College, Dublin. Much laxity seems 
to have existed, until of late years, in regard 
botli to the proper siu'veillance of the works 
received, and also with respect to rejecting trifling 
or worthless publications. These matters now 
receive careful attention ; and so exact is the 
practice in the Bodleian that nothing is rejected, 
i even a blacking label or some sj)ecial brand of 
whisky Ixung duly entered. Interesting illustra- 
r tions are also afforded of the greatly enhanced 
value during the last half-century of eai’ly-printed 
. books, and still more rec(;ntly, of firet editions — 

' iaUist literary craze. The practice formerly 
: ik the Bodleian seems to have been to sell or give 


an improvement on the earlier. Early- 
books are, however, in a different eato* 
and the comparative appreciation in which 
vh^ are now held affords evidence of a moi'e 
ihlti^Uigent estimate of the literary history of the 
Ab examples of the enormous increase of 
w^ find, in 1788, that Steevens estimated a 
ShmtespeaFe as worth eight pounds, 


while in 1887 the same volume was appraised by 
Mr Quaritch at £1Bb. Again, in 1793, a superb 
copy of the Mazarin Bible was ptu'cha^ by the 
curators of the Bodleian for ^100 ; and in 188^ 
a copv, probably not so good, was sold at a public 
sale lor A“1900. Wliili^ on the subject of Bibles, 
an cxtraordinniy incident may be narrated here. 
In the year 1750, volume one of tlie Vulgate, on 
vellum, printed in 1462 by Fust and Schoiffer, 
was bought for £% lOs. It wanted eighteen 
leaves at the end ; but, marvellous to relate, 
foui-teen of these eighteen leaves were found in 
the bottom of a box of manuscripte sent to the 
library from Venice in 1818, and identified as 
belonging to the volume purchased in England 
sixty-eight years before. 

One or two other extracts of a miscellaneous 
cliaracter may form a concluding paragraph. In 
1620 there is n decision of the authorities which 
is a good example of the grandmotherly legis- 
lation of the period. The ordinance was to the 
effect that ‘heretical and schismatical books are 
not to be read without leuve of the Vice-chan- 
cellor and the Regius Professor of Divinity.’ 
Seventeen years after this (in 1637), the ‘Decree 
of tlie StoiTc Chamb(;r concerning Printing ’ was 
issued, wliich evoked Milton’s noble ai’gunient to 
the Parliament of England for the Liberty of 
Unlicensed Printing — the famous Areopcu/itica. 
An item of a less serious nature 00001*8 under 
1687, at a grand baiupiet given to James II. when 
visiting the library. ‘Upon the king rising to 
depart, a scene of Grange indecorum ensued ; the 
rabble of courtiei’s and academics rushed upon 
the mass of untouched dainties, and began a dis- 
orderly scramble, in which they flung tlie wet 
sweetmeats on the ladies’ linneu and petticoats 
and stained them.’ The oddest fragment in the 
book, however, is a story current about 1648, 
that some ricli Jews, with a view to supply King 
Charles with funds, had offered A'600,000 for 
St Paul’s Cathedral and the Bodleian Library, 
the former to be used as a great metropolitan 
synagogue. The editor, by the w’ay, does not 
vouch for the truth of the story, which certainly 
looks somcw'hat ajwcryphal. 


A BOYCOTTED BABY. 

CHAPTER II. —JEM’S WIFE. 

At home every one knew by the mostePs looks 
that something had happened ; but no one dared 
to question him. Not a word did he speak to 
his wife as to what had taken place. . The dinner 
to Lord Polouius and liis daughter was not again 
mentioned. Perhaps Matthew’s intention was to 
let his wife discover for herself ; if so, he carried 
it out long enough to cause her a good deal of 
anxiety. James Bulbous, according to rule, had 
always dined at home on Sundays, usually stay-* 
ing from Saturday till Monday ; but for two 
Sundays after these events he did not appear, 
nor did he write. Matthew Bulbous still was 
silent, and his wife was afraid to speak. She 
knew that her husband was aware of the reason 
of her son’s absence. At last, neither seeing nor 
hearing from her son, the mothePs anxiety con- 
quered her fear. f 

‘ Matthew,’ she said* following him at he went 
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towards his * study' one evening a£ter dinner— 

* Matthew I' He halted, and looked round. Her 
hand timidly tbuchod his arm, and she could 
hardly speak. ‘Jem,’ she said, ‘is anything— 
the matter?’ 

‘As far os I know, he is quite well,’ he 
answered coldly. He walked away, leaving her 
standing in the middle of the halL At the door 
of the study, however, he stopped and thought 
for a while. ‘ Come with me,’ he then said ; ‘ I 
have something to tell you.’ 

Mrs Bulbous followed her husband into the 
room, and sank into a chair, trembling. She | 
know he had ill news to communicate, and 
Matthew Bulbous showed little consideration 
for her feelings in his method of telling it. 

‘You want to know about your son,’ he said. 
‘Very well. I’ll soon tell you all I know, and 
I daresay vou will think it enough — of the 
kind. He has been married for six or aes'en 
months.’ 

She gasped, and slightly raised her hands 
with a gesture of dismay. Then, clasping them 
tightly, she stared at the husband, who pro- 
ceeded : ‘ Who or what is she ? Of course, as 
a mother and a woman, you are deeply interested 
to know. Who she is, 1 cannot tell. What she is 
— or has been —I can tell. Your son’s wife’ 

‘ Matthew ! ’ She leaped up with a cry — this 
gentle and timid woman — and stood panting 
before him, with heaving bosom and blazing 
eyes. Matthew Bulbous was startled, but only 
for a brief time ; his big hard eyes and set face 
soon reduced her, and she sank in the chair with 
a moan. 

‘ If you doubt it, send for him and lier. She ll 
come to you quick enough ; but take care of 
yourself ! How would you like to see her in your 
house — ycnir son’s wife— -beside your daughter — 
in her painted and impudent ugliness, in her 
tawdry finery and rags? Why, woman, to look 
at her,’ he exclaimed, extending his arm towards 
the door, as though liis son’s wife were stand- 
ing there — ‘ to look at her is to feel sick ! A 
creature you would cross the road to avoid — a 
degraded animal, whom your very avoidance 
would rouse to tear and claw you. Yes, send 
for her, by all means ; one interview will be 
enough.’ 

‘Jem, Jem, Jem!’ murmured the poor woman, 
sobbing. It was indeed harder to her than b) 
her husband to realise that the young man could 
have fallen into sucli folly, and she felt the 
agony of which her husband was insensible. 

Ho had been lured into it — trapped into it — 
drugged into it. It was blasphemy against 
nature to suppose that he had voluntm'ily done 
such a thing, with all his faculties at his com- 
mand. 

Mrs Bulbous, after this, was practical enough 
to mourn her son as dead. She knew lie 
nshould never pass his father’s door again. 
Week passed after week, and nothing was heard 
from him. His name was never mentioned. 
He was dead and gone out of their lives. His 
cbaml)ers had been given up— as the motlier 
learned in some indirect way — and he had dis- 
appeared. 

The room James Bulbous had been in the 
habit of occupying when he slept at Blackheath 
was locked up now — locked by Mr Bulbous 
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himself, who kept the key of it. The night be 
locked it there was a little incident which ia 
worth relating. There were several photographs 
on tho table, framed ; the mother and sister, 
some friends, and that of a very lovely girl >vitb 
dark eyes. Mr Bulbous examined this curiouslr 
for half a minute, holding it in his hand ; with 
the other hand he turned over a small heap of 
photographs of noted persons, such os you sea 
in shoj) windows. 

‘ An actress— or a dancer— or one of that sort,’ 
he remarked, having another look at the picture, 
and throwing it on the heap with the othera 
* 1 never thouglit he was that kind of fellow.’ ‘ 

Two days before Christmas, he had a brief 
note from his brother Joseph — which was the 
first communication between them since that day 
at Chelsea— inquiring whether Matthew still 
meant him to emigrate. Matthew seemed to 
have forgotten the project ; but he sent a message 
to his brother to come to the ofiice at three o’clodc 
the next day. Punctually to the minute Joseph 
was there, and the clerk was sent out of the 
room. 

‘If you still mean it,’ observed Joseph, with 
the manner of a man resuming an interrupted 
conversation, ‘I would prefer New Zealand. 
The climate is better, and 1 couldn't go to Canada 
for months yet. 1 don’t care for Canada.’ 

‘As you please,’ said Matthew inditferently. 

‘ Let it be New ‘Zealand, then ; and as you are 
in a burry to* go, the sooner the better.* Go to 
the tailox-’a and order au outfit. I’ll see to thft 
rest.’ 

Then there was a pause. Tliere seemed no 
more to be said on the particular subject. After 
a while, Joseph inquired concerning the health 
of his brothers wife and daughter, then there 
was another pause. At hist Matthew asked if 
Joseph knew anything about Jem. 

‘I didn’t like to mention his name first, 
Matthew,’ he answered. ‘Yea; 1 saw him last 
night. He supports himself by writing for the 
papers and things now.’ 

* Yes. Anything else ? 

‘Well — his wife is’ 

‘Stop!’ Joseph stopped very quickly, and 
looked at his brother. 

Matthew’s face was diu*k, but presently it 
cleared, and he observed : ‘ I feel no interest 
in that (|uarter. I asked about Jem. 1 didn’t 
want to hear about her.* « > 

‘1 thought you might be interested to 
know’ 

‘That there’s a baby?’ said Matthew, with a 
grill that showed his mouth to great disadvan- 
tage. ‘ 1 ’m sure 1 ’m delighted 1’ 

‘To know,’ continued Joseph, not heeding the 
interriiution, * that Jem's wife is— dead.’ 

Mattnew Bulbous leaped to his feet. He drew 
back the cliaii, and looked intently at his brother. 
‘Dead, did you say? When did she diet 
What did she die of ? There ’s no mistake about 
this?’ 

‘ Died yesterday morning. Found dead in 
her bed. Heart disease, the doctor said. Ko 
mistake at all, Matthew, as you may see for 
yourself if you like to attend her funeral to* 
morrow.’ 

*I attend her funeral? I’d see the woipanv*- 
ahem ; well, that sort all end that way. I’w 


A bit surprised/ he observed, with a deep-drawn 
ngh of relief. 

He could not ait on the chair now. He walked 
about the room with his hands in his pockets. 
Ml’ Matthew Bulbous was powerfully excite<l, 
for the liberation of his son was fraught with 
.inomentous possibilities. But as Joseph was 
sitting there, eyeing’ him with a curious interest, 
and waiting to be sent away, Matthew had to 
come back to him. 

‘You may come over to Blackhentli to-morrow, 
if you like/ he said, ‘after the funoral. You are 
going tu the funeral, I suppose 

* Yes, I 'm goiii^.’ 

*Oome over after the funeral. As it will be 
Christmas Day, you may stay for dinner if 
you like. What hour is the funeral to be V 

‘ Two o’clock.’ 

‘Come over immodiutely afterwards. I shall 
expect you at four. Have you any money 

He took a few sovereigns from his*waistcoat 
pocket and threw them on the table. Joseph 
bulbous picked them up and went away. 

After his brother’s departure, Matthew Bulbous 
sat down and leaned back in the chair with his 
large eyes staring vacantly at the inkstand on 
the table. His senses were unconscious of out- 
ward tbings--evcn of the absence of the clerk, 
who was idly waiting outside to be summoned 
back to his work. Bulbous wa^ filled with deep 
and absorbing ioy. Jem’s wife was dead. The 
detested obstacle to his ambitious projects was 
Veraoved. It was not unreasoimble to suppose 
that the eveut luust be a happy relief to the 
young man himself. The experience would 
chasten and subdue him, and generally be good 
for him. After just a little delay, sufficient 
to wipe out the last miserable vestige of the 
late wife’s memory, the young man would be 
ready to accept with gladnes.s his fathci'’8 schemes. 
Jem^ wife was dead. Oh, the silent and mighty 
upheaval of Matthew Bulbous’s energie.s, para- 
lysed for the time by his son’s unfortunate 
marriage, now that friendly Death had undone 
it, in fairly gooo* time ! Everything would, and 
should come right now— -now, that Jem’s wife 
was dead. 

Matthew’s action was prompt. Jumping into a ' 
cab he drove to Lord Polouius’s club, and foiuul j 
that nobleman there. His lordship received him 
civilly, but curiously. Lady Jessatinda was quite 
' well, he politely assured Mr Bulbous ; and then 
the latter procee<led to business, stating the case | 
briefly and clearly. At first the Kaii listened 
with an affectation of polite indifference ; but 
he soon showed his interest Mr Bulbous ex- 
. plained very plainly the folly of his son, ami 
; the bitterness of his repentance, and assured ! 
;|iOrd Polouius that the young man was ready j 
i’ Ppw to do his part with pr<»per spirit to promote 
‘ the early realisation of the project upon which 
were both so cordially agreed a few months 
Bulbous did not put his thought in words, 
felt no apprehension of his son’s matri- 
prospects having been interfered with by 
Addresses of another suitor in the interval. 

ah— really, Mr Bulbous, it requires 
^‘ 0 observed Lord Polonius gravely. 

should it V Mr Bulbous asked, the case 
one for sentiment. ‘It has been con- 
in all its points. Unless, indeed,' 


he added, os an act of politeness of which he 
privately did not see the necessity, * unless Lady 
Jessalinda’— • ^ 

‘Yea, that’s it/ said his lordship quickly ; ‘we 
do not know exactly how Lady Jessalinda will 
regard ik Ladies are sensitive of such an ex- 
perience, and, as a rule, do not prefer newly- 
made widowers. We must take all this into 
consideration.’ 

jMattliew Bulbous, anxious as he was about i 
his project, began to stiffen. He suspected that 
this clever old peer was laying himself out to i 
extract further pecuniary concessions. ‘Do you 
propose to reopen the matter with Lady Jessa- j 
lintia, my lord?’ he aske*!, with ominous cool- I 
ness. ' i 

‘ I did not mean to leave any doubt as to that/ 
said Lord Polonius, who, from his own private 
interests, wtis as anxious as Matthew Bulbous 
to carry out the project ; ‘ it is as to the result i 
that there may be a little doubt. I only meant 
to iniplv that, naturally, it will be less easy to 
win Lady Jessalinda’s consent now than it was 
a few montlis a^o.’ 

In private, Matthew Bulbous was not so sure 
about this ; but still, women were women, and 
there was no counting on their whims. Loi'd 
Polonius, in conclusion, promised to drop in upon 
him later in the afternoon, and Mr Bulbous took 
his departure. 

At six o’clock his lordship called. *I have 
spoken to Lady Jessalinda,’ said Lord Polonius 
in a confidential whisper, ‘and I think we may 
venture to hope that — ah -matters may iii time — 
ah — not impossibly resume their former footing, i 
Of course we must allow a little time, so as to 
forget the — a certain episode. Then, wc may 
proceed again.’ 

‘That will do/ said Matthew Bulbous, under- 
standing aright the meaning conveyed by the 
Earl’s circumlocution. ‘ How long will it take ?* 

‘ Well, as to that, we can lay down nothing 
definite. Now, if your son would go abroad for 
a while’ 

‘ He ’s going,’ said Mr Bulbous promptly ; ‘ but 
the question is, how long is he to stajr abroad V 

‘He can be recalled when it is considered 
judicious/ said Lord Polonius. ‘Of course he 
will keep you advised of his address, I do not 
think/ ho added, lowering his voice again and 
significantly pressing Mr Bulbous’s hand, ‘his 
exile need be very long.’ 

Matthew gave a gratified smile, which our 
American cousins would describe as of large 
dimensions ; but the next moment an observa- 


tion casually made by Lord Polbuius qnickly 
^ changed the expression of his face. ^ 

I ‘Of course,’ his lordship observed, pulling on 
jhis gloves, ‘there is haidly need to mention it, 
but of course the umlerstanding is entirely upon 
the assumption that there is no surviving issue 
of the— the marriage?’ 

These were ominous and startling words, 
because the Earl meant them, and they sug- 
gested a possibili^ of which Matthew had not 
thought before. But the situation was critical 
and he was equal to it 

‘No, my lord/ he answered with confidence, 
‘ there is no child of that marriage.’ 

‘Ah, that is satisfactory. I trust everything 
will go on well now,’ said the Earl ; and then he 
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took a gracious farewell of Mr Bulbous for the 
present. * 

Matthew Bulbous went home in high spirits. 
His old luck had not deserted him, after all. 
He felt himself to be a man who could not fail. 
He might have kiiow'u himself better than to 
have felt beaten by Jem’s marriage. Here was 
the demonstration that he was still the sojj^ic 
successful man ! 

The church bells were ringing as he walked 
up the frosty road from the station. As a rule, 
it was a noise he hated ; but to-night the bell.s 
pealed a tune that gladdened his heart. 

‘Jem’s - wife— -is— dead ! 

Jem’s — wife — is—dead dead deadl 
Jem’s— wife— is dead dead dead DEAD !’ 

So the hells rang out in the clear frosty sky. 
Matthew' Bulbous laughed, and wdshed them u 
Merry Cliriatnias. 

At dinner, his W’ife and daughter w'ere struck 
with the exuberance of his spirits. After dinner 
he made Agnes play several ‘lively’ piece.s on 
the piano— an instrument he only loved leas than 
church bells — and said something about buying 
her a new' one. For the keys gave out* the j 
same carol as the bells, no matter what slie ' 
played. ' 

Later on, he called his wife into his study, 
and exulliiigly announced the great news to her. ! 
The result startled him. 

‘Matthew'!’ she exclaimed, with natural horror, 
‘surely you are not rejoicing over the poor 
creature’s sudden death !’ 

* Surely I am, though. Pray, wliy shouldn’t 
1 1 ’ he demanded defiantly. 

‘It is wicked-'-horrible ! No, Matthew',’ his 
wife said with a shudder, ‘she is dead, and past! 
all enmity.’ t 

‘ I have no enmity,’ lie grow'led. ‘ She wasn’t , 
a fit subject for enmity. But I say w’hat I feel, ' 
and I cannot but feel glad, llave you no ■ 
thought for your son? Are you sori'y for his 
release?’ I 

But his w'ife, without further W'ord, left the ' 
room, and Matthew Bulbous put down liis pipe, 
pushed away the half-consumed toddy, and stared 
angrily in the fire. When he was angry, it w'as 
a sign he w'as conscious of having made a mistake. 
Undoubtedly, he was glad of the w'oman’s death, 
and believed he had a liglit to he glad ; but 
perhaps the exhibition of liis joy was not exactly 
proper. After all, Jem’s wife was dead, and 
could do no further Inirin. As the liarm which 
she had done was being happily remedied, it 
miglit iave been better to ignore the fact that 
she bad ever existed. And considering her miser- 
able life and miserable end, her death was pro- 
bably on unworthy and indecent subject for 
exultation. 

Matthew Bulbous was a coarsely-bred man, 
not fi'ee from superstition, and at heai't u cow'urd. 
Hence the words of his W'ife disturbed liim, and 
howsoever he might have despised his son’s wife 
when living, he was not so sure that the dead 
could be treated w'ith the same impunity. In fact, 
he uneasily felt that on the whole it was best to 
leave the dead alone. In the fading embers of 
the fire, the wasted and rigid face of the poor 
creature who had already jiassed before her Judge 
met his eyes oftener than lie cared. With tlie 
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fire, his energy of mind seemed to sink also, 
lower and lower as the time passed. 

Just 08 the chimes of midnight startled him, as 
from a troubled sleep, the most extraordinary 
thing came to pass that ever hapj»ened to 
Matthew' Bulbous. The door oponed, and a 
female figure glided into the room. I'lie lamp 
W'as turned low’, and he could not see her dis- 
tinctly ; a shaw'l hung over hoi- head, half con- 
cealing her face, and the gloom hid the rest of 
it ; hut lie experienced a strange and unaccount- 
able sense of recognition. He was convinced he 
liad seen the face before he knew' not when or 
where - though he certainly did not see it now. 
She did not speak for some time, but stood before 
liiin in a silent and expeetunt attitude, us though 
lie had sent for her. The strangest tiling was 
that he knew this to he the apparition of liis 
son’s W'ife, while at the same time it was certain 
that the ilivisihlc face was not tlic face of the 
dead woman. 

Jem’s W’ife had been so much in his thoughts, 
that this sudden visitation took him, in a 
maimer, at a great disadvantage. But it was 
nevertheless a situation of a character with 
which he was not well fitted to cope. Some 
time elapsed, therefore, before he could bring 
himself to address her with an inquiry, in a 
respectful and conciliatory tunc, as to her identity 
unu business. She turned slowly towards biili 
and told him (a* h(^ expected) who she wa-s. 

This confirmation, in spoken words, of his • 
previous conviction imd the efiect of disturbing 
liis mental equilibrium still further. In vain, 
rallying his courage, he assured lier she W’as mis- 
taken — that Jem’s wife was dead, and was to be 
buried nt two o’clock next day— that she hud 
been found dead in her bed, dead of heart disease, 
brought on by her own conduct, a.s the iloctor 
said. This discharge of hard facts and exact infor- 
mation seemed not to afi’ect her in the smallest 
degree. Then it occurred to him to summon the 
butler, and lie rang the hell with nervous energy. 
Tlio effect amazed liini, but seeino^not to discon- 
cert his visitor in the least. The butler and other 
servants were either not in the lioiise, or they | 
W'cre buried in the sleej) of tlie Seven Sleepel’S. ! 
or they were all dead. For the hell rang loud. ^ 
and long down the passage, up the stairs, through 
all the rooms in the house, and finally passed up 
the chimneys, and died aw'ay in the sky ; but 
no person answ ered it. 

Matthew' Bulbous listened to this extinordinary 
performance w’itli fear perspiring from every 
jiore. He felt now' tliere w'ns nothing left but to 
ask his visitor humbly to state her business. He 
abjectly pleaded that he w'as tired and yranted 
to go to bed. Then the dark reproachful eyes 
settled upon him, fiom out the shadow, with a 
gentle scorn w'hich caused him to look another 
way as she delivered her inessage. Thej' had 
Ijeen happy, her husband and she, and did not 
want Matthew' Bulbous’s money. He had cast 
off his son becauHe he failed to marry him to , 
a grand lady. He was rejoicing now' because the 
son’s wife was dead and the grand lady might 
still become his wife. The visitor knew all. 
Matthew’s thoughts and schemes. Very well; 
but she added, w'ith a movement that made him 
start, that she had left a baby, and would hold 
him to account for it. ‘According os yotr 
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kiad aad juat to it, I will be mertaful to you., It 
bto no mother, and you must supply my place !’ 

A dim apprehension of consequences likely to 
arise from the existence of a baby passed like a 
cold wave over Matthew Bulbous. Did she know 
the assurance he^iad given Lord Polonius, and 
was she warning him? Did she mean that, to 
supply her place, he was to get Jem immediately 
married to Lady Jessalinda? There were douhts 
on this point ; it was contrary to all exi)erience 
of her sex that she should be anxious to be 
ouickly succeeded by another wife, and to place 


her baby on the bosom of a stepmother ; and it 
was extremely doubtful whether Lady Jessalinda 
would consent to dedicate herself to that 
maternal office. 

But he gave his solemn promise to look after 
the child ; and as he spoke the words, there was 
a knock at the door. Looking up, he disco\»ered 
that his visitor was gone. With the instinct of 
a man of business, his first thought was whether 
she had heard him make that promise concerning 
the Imby. He would have given a thousand 
pounds to be certain she had not heard the words. 
Could she possibly, be asked himself, have heard 
them, seeing that she was gone when he looked 
up? 

The appearance of the butler at the door, 
inquiring if bis master wanted anything further 
that night, gave him a considerable start ; and 
he rose to his feet (prickly, looking hard at the 
' spot where the visitor had been standing during 
the late interview. 

*No, Perks,' he answered absently, drawing a 
deep respiration. ‘I- I believe 1 have been 


But the conviction that he had been dreaming 
did not restore a tranquil mind. All night 
through his thoughts were haunted with shadowy 
fears. That face, hidden from physical per- 
ception, but still familiar tliougli unaccountable, 
was no trick of fancy. And be could by no effort 
rid himself of the fear that the baby might be 
a dread reality, worse to face than the ill-starred 
marriage which it sprang from—a rcjality that 
would nave to be ‘boycotted’ with vigour and 
thoroughness. 

NAVAL SAVINGS-BANKS. 

With a desire of promoting and encouraging 
habits of thrift among our sailors and murines, 
and placing their hitherto neglected finances upon 
n satisfactory footing, an Act was passed in 1866 
for the establishment of Naval Savings-banks. 
By this enactment, power was given to the 
Admiralty to institute them. It was also decreed 
that' regulations for their guidance were to be 
;! made by Orders in Council. The Privy .Council 
;were further empowered to prescribe the rate of 
,ltitereat to be paid to depositors. This was in ho 
Vfjeaae to exceed £3, 1.5s. per cent, per annum. It 
also ordained that all Orders emanating from 
high authoiity regulating the conduct of 
banks should be notified in the Loiuhn 
Furthermore, it was provided that a 
■^J^Wa’rabeet, showing by full information the 
their operation, should be annually laid 
Houses of Paidiament 


i Nor were these pecuniary safeguards, which 
have so materially contributed to the welfare of 
those who constitute, the bone and sinew of our 
ships of war, unneeded. For surely there was 
cause and effect enough to account for this wise 
and judicious measure. In the absence of such 
ai^j^iliaries to aid economy during the term of a 
long roving commission, the baneful result was,, 
that when ships were paying off, or when paid off, 
our men’s pockets were invariably at dead low- 
water mark. Succeeding generations have changed 
the fashion somewhat ; but even nowadays Jack 
and Joe, with any superfluous cash about them, ore 
often distinguished for the indulging of profuse 
generosity almost amounting to unjustifiable rash- 
ness and folly. Moreover, it was no easy task 
to implant the seeds of economy into the lower 
ranks of our navy. Just as the Admiralty com- 
prehended it to be their best policy to promote 
all possible improvements on the lower decks of 
our warships, and create a desire on the part of 
those who man them to put by something for a 
rainy day, so there was, at first, on the part of 
the men a great disposition to behold such laud- 
able efforts put forth on their behalf with com- 
parative passiveness and unconcern. In recent 
years, however, a remarkable change and astonish- 
ing improvement have taken place. Slowly hut 
surely those for whose special benefit these banks 
were organised b(;gan to realise the inestimable 
advantages thus conferred upon them. That 
these institutions have now gained abundant 
favour and large custom, the following facts and 
figures, taken from the last Account presented to 
Parliament, proclaim. 

The accounts open and opened during the 
financial year numbered 24,966. This stream 
of business formed a remarkably striking per- 
centage of the 38,388 seamen and 12,066 marines 
then serving in the fleet and at marine head- 
(jnarters. In the same period 7341 accounts were 
registered closed ; thus leaving the final number 
of those men of sense and economical resolution 
standing at the highly respectable total of 17,626 ; 
a pretty satisfactory proof how freely these banka 
have been taken advantage of. The addition of 
.£146,431, 18s. to swell the deposits is particularly 
excellent, which is more than can be said con- 
cerning £145,683, 7s. 8d., representing with- 
drawals. The accumulated savings, including 
£7338, lls. 4d. accrued as interest, stood at 
£201,605, 16 b, 8d. A gratifying surplus of 
£1804, 17s. 2d. raises this total to £203,310, ISa 
lOd. os the net balance standing to our 
credit. Tliese figures show that each deposSor’s 
acquisition averages £ll, Os. a head. Considering 
that the mean pay of an able seaman-continuous 
and non-continuous service — is only Is. 6^. a 
day, or £26, lOs. a year ; whilst that of a marine 
private is a paltry Is. 2d., or £21, 6s. lOd. annu- 
ally ; and in addition that bluejackets have to 
provide Jliemselvos with an extensive iind ex- 
I pensive S out of their scanty wage, the signiff- 
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<}ance of these returns cannot be overrated. 

! Another benefit, too, was reaped which was none 
of the least : a sum of .£5839, 5s. 3d., paid as 
interest, undoubtedly proved a source of pleasure 
and satisfaction to the saving, and of dolefulness 
to the improvident 

The regulations governing these banlcs are 
simple, intelligible, and altogether free from the 
proverbial red-tapeism usually so eminently 
characteristic of Admiralty ventures. In them 
there is a strong family likeness to the Post-office 
Banks. The interest paid afloat^ £3, 15s. per 
cent., is, however, better. Unlike them, there is 
nO limit to the amount which may be deposited 
in one year. Their general supervision is vested 
in the Commanding Officer. The Paymaster is 
regarded as their manager, witli the Accountant 
Staff as his assistants. The banks are open for 
transacting business whenever monthly advances 
are paid, and failing ‘advances’ being required 
the captain shall settle a day for them to be 
open. He has also to appoii^ a commissioned 
officer to atten<l personally and witness receipts 
and payments. In cases (jf necessity, the latter 
are made at any time. Eacli depositor is furnished 
with a neat and strong pass-book, which hears on 
the corner his official or regimental niunber. In 
this all entries are verified botli by the Pa^nnaster 
and officer witnessing payments or withdrawals. 
When a depositor leaves one ship, his deposit 
can be transferred to another, altliough pay ami 
savings-bank documents arc quite unconnected, 
and studiously kept distinct, except the Pay- 
master’s cash account, in which are debited and 
credited respectively the amounts deposited and 
withdrawn. Whenever depositors are discharged, 
promoted, or paid off, their deposits can be trans- 
ferred to a Post-office Bank ; assigned for pay- 
ment at the Admiralty ; remitted for payment 
at the men’s own homes ; paid in cash by the 
Paymaster in the presence of the captain ; or, all 
or part can he transferred to a dockyard bank. 
In the case of marines, their, deposits are trans- 
ferred to the Naval Savings-banks of their respec- 
tive divisions, or they may elect any of the (ore- 

Q methods of disposing of their savings. 

Id a death occur, the {iccount is sent, together 
with the deceased’s pass* book, to the Accountant- 
general of the navy for settlement with his 
rewesentativea. 

There is a striking peculiarity, too, about these 
banks. They are perfect models of skilful and 
economical management, their coat to the country 
altogether being only £144, 19s. annually I— a 
writer, exclusively employed at Portsmouth on 
this work, and non-commissioned officers of the 
royal marines, acting a.s clerks, receiving pay and 
allowances only. The remainder of the whole 
compass of this business is performed by Account- 
ant Staff bn board ship — in addition to their own 
wodfc-'Without any remuneration whatever. This 
ch^ method of working indicates that the public 
iiiterests are moat carefully studied. It is hai‘dly 
possible, however, that such a one-sided arrange- 
ment satisfies both partie.s. 

An institution like this, as it gradually gains 
ftrength in our royal naval service, cannot fail 
to exercise a corrective and restraining operation 
upon squandering propensities and infuse a de- 
cided taste for frugalitv. Nor is tfa ijbip irit of 
self-denial, growing in the ranks of and 
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marines, unattended with solid and substantial 
happiness even after their rough and adventurous 
service career baS given place to retirement and 
tranquillity. 


B R 0 N C H 0 a 

Evert person in the West of the United States 
of America is familiar with the word Broncho and 
its meaning; even the uneducated cowboy will 
tell yon a ‘Broncho’ is a wild -horse. Webster 
derives the word from the Spanish bronco^ rough, 
wild. Whether these horses are of Spanish origin, 
such as are found on the prairies of Texas and 
Mexico, or the result of breeding between the 
Indian ponies and well-bred horses, swch os roam 
in immense herds in California, Oregon, Wash- 
ington Tgrritory, and Montana, it makes no 
difference, for these animals in their wild state 
are all properly called bronchos. Neither size 
nor bniid has anything to do with the name, for 
there are bronchos large enough to be used as 
stage and draught horses, as well as those smaller 
ponies used by the cowboys to run cattle with. 
The generally prevailing idea, except amongst 
those who work with tliese horses, is, that a 
broncho must necessai’ily be a small vicious 
pony, only fitted for the cattle-camp ; but such 
in reality is nt;>t tlic ca.se, for in many of the 
herds in the northern Territories where atten-* 
tion has been given to breeding, large well-built 
powerful horses can he found which would never 
he recognised, after they are broken, as half- 
breeds, except for the brand of the owner of the 
herd burnt on the animiiVs hip or shoulder. 

The bronchos of the South arc easily recognised 
from those bred in the North by their smaller 
size and slighter build, as well as by the brands. 
Especially is the kilter feature noticeable, because, 
as a rule, the Texan or Mexican owner brands 
with Spanish characters, and often covers the 
whole nip and shoulder with duRp-burnt scars, 
which have more tlie appearance of the map of 
some uncivilised country, and are wholly unin- 
telligible to residents of the North. As they 
differ in size and build, so do they differ in dis- 
position. Hero is where blood tells ; and while 
the southern broncho represents in a marked 
degree the di8|)osition of the Greaser (low-type 
Mexican) and Indian, the northern spedmen 
mirrors the more trustworthy and substantial 
qualities possessed by the miner, lumberman, and 
farmer. 

The broncho of Spanish origin as a rule ia 
never thoroughly broken, no matter bow old 
he grows or how hard he is ridden ; a short 
rest is all that is necessary for his untamable uul 
often vicious spirit to assert itself. Many an old 
cow-pony whicli has been ridden for years. wiU 
invariably buck every time he is mounted. That 
bucking is peculiar to bronchos ; and from personal 
observation, I have discovered that the eouthenir 
bfed is entitled to the distinction of beii^ able 
to buck harder, faster, and with more variatipnsv 
as it were, tlian its northern cousin. He caa 
arch his back higher, get his nose nearer the. 
ground, at the same time that his body i» iA 
the air, and strike the ground with all four 
nearer in one place than any of his half-bx^ 
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oodftitift of the North ever thought of doing. 
While as a general rule the northern broncho 
never bucks after he is fairlv ■ well broken, his 
Spanish cousin as a general rule bucks both 
^fore he is broken and afterwards. 

While the different climatic influence and 
breeding has given the northern and southern 
distinctive characteristics in some respects, in 
one —that of endurance— no difference can be 
discovered. No matter how long the road, the 
broncho will reach the end of it. For one to 
travel sixty or sixty-five miles between sunrise 
and sunset, and repeat the performance for more 
than one day, is no extraordinary test of endur- 
ance ; in fact, ponies weighing no more than 
^ven or eight hundred pounds have been known 
; to carry u h^vy man tliat distance and show no 
bad effects afterwards. The Indians will often 
rido a two-year-old colt at a gallop for a distance 
of ten or fifteen miles witliout drawing rein, 
then dismount, let it graze nn<l drink ; remount, 
and repeat the dose. But ninong the whites it 
rarely if ever Iiappens that they break n broncho 
before it is four. 

Until breeders commenced raising this class of 
horses in the North, only one moaufi was ever used 
to break them. The idea that a Spanish broncho 
could be better broken by care and kind- 
ness never entered the heads of the Vdcipuroa, 
as the riders of wild-horses arc called in the 
South. The Ijihso was u-sed to cptch the animal 
•wanted, and at once it was thrown, blindfolded, 
and a saddle girtUeil or, s'* we Say, ‘ suicbed ’ on 
its back ; then, without a moment’s delay, the 
Vttcquero mounted, drew the folds from the 
frightened and maddened animal’s eyes, and 
drove the big spurs deep into its sides. The 
fight for mastery was tlius inaugurated, and a 
regular bucking entertainment commenced. The 
rider’s main object was to get the hor-se to run- 
ning, instead ot making a series of high jumps 
and alighting almost on the same spot each time 
with nose to the ground and all four feet as 
nearly close tether as it is po.ssible to place 
them. Usually, you may cousiuer your broncho 
conquered if you can get it to run; but otherwise, 
it may conquer the most accomplished and daring 
vacquero, because the continued force of the 
beast’s striking the ground will after a while 
cause blood to flow from nose, mouth, and ears ; 
indeed, men have been bucked to death by a 
particularly vicious broncho. 

I After it is conquered, then it is considered 
broken, for but little attention is paid to teaching 
it to respond to the bit ; that, it is expected to 
learn by practical experience. But os the breed- 
ing of the broncho with graded lioi-scs has demon- 
strated that it improves in size and build and 
general dispo.sitipn, even though iu untamable 
wildness is apparently as strongly defined, the 
,hlaa that more civilised methods should be 
^^ndtmied iu breaking it for service has forced 
into men’s minds, so that to-day it is no 
iWrt iight to see a broncho caught from the 
wd subjected to tlie restraints of a bitting 
and gradually taught, with care and 
^to^nass, what is required of it. Of course, such 
d .joiittho^ is looked on with contempt by the 
who usually are of nearly ns wild 
rifti^' VnlaiDable a nature os the animals they risk 
tbaic' fives in conquering. Indian ponies are, 


really not entitled to the name broncho, because 
they are never in a wild state ; from the time 
they are foaled, the S(iuaw and children handle 
them ; indeed, most of the young colts in a herd 
of Indian ponies will be found decorated with 
coloured flannel or cotton collurs with bells 
attached ; and the young boys will often be seen 
riding colts not yet a year old ; while the warriors 
themselves don’t disdain to ride them as eari^ 
as eighteen months and two years. Were it 
otherwise, I doubt if the Indian would ever break 
his ponie.s, because, although they can ride a 
long distance, yet they are not as a rule good 
migh -riders. 


F L A T T E It Y. 

On, you pretty Robin, keeping watch beside a lowly 
dwelling, 

Where the bni)py sunshine rushes o’er the gorac bloom 
bright and gaf, 

Where the blackbirds and the thrushes arc their loud 
love stories telling — 

Bo you know, I fancy, Robin, you as sweetly sing as 
they. 

Bo you see that verdant luondow where the buttercups 
are proM'ing, 

Where the golden -heai'tcd daisies twinkle ’mid the 
tender grass '( 

Bo you murk the lights and shadows that the fleecy clouds 
are throwing, 

As across the sky of azure they fantastically pass ? 

Just al)ove it there’s a cottage, sheltcied by the budding 
beeches, 

Wlieie the cherry bloom is scattered on the serried 
crocus lines 

By the playful south wind’s antics, where the glistening 
ivy roaches 

To the red-tiled roof and chimneys where the green 
wisteria twines. 

Pretty Robin, there ’s a maidon tall, and fair, and rather 
stately. 

With a voice as soft as yours is, dwelling in that very 
cot. 

And her tresses catch the sunbeams, though she speaks 
and moves sedately, 

And her eyes are just the colour Of a blue forget-me- 
not 

Whisper, Robin— can you tell me is she wand’ring by the 
river, 

Whore the catkins clothe the willows and the wiater- 
cresses grow ? 

Tell me, Robin, pretty Robin, and I’ll be your debtor 
ever, 

For her fatlier does not love me, and so, mind you, 
whisper low. 
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WILD LIFE IN A TOWN OAEDEN 

The lover of Nature, and henco of outdoor' 
inatinc^ condemned by untoward foitune to 
spend his dajs in a busy town, bus bis compensa- 
tion if he possesses a garden. Let it be but that 
circumacubed plot commonly attached to the 
middle-class villa, it is still a rii8 in urbr, a 
breathing-giountl, a place wherein he may pro- 
fitably study the fauna and flora of his palish. 
There ho can escape for* a time the feOul-Avarping 
stress of buainc'^s cares, and indulge, in compara- 
tive solitude, the finer, contemplative fancies of 
his bruin. But it goes without saying that a due 
appreciation of his consolation is impossible if he 
is of the no-eyes kind. He must needs be a 
careful Observer of small things, a student ot the 
apparently trivial, a scrutiniser of the inicioscopic. 
‘None of us—poor street-struck ci'oatures !— cun 
see the things w’e ought t 0 8ee,’iemaiks Mr Besant, 
in his Kuloijij of Richard Jefferies. Tiue ; but 
then we seltlom tiy, and rarely care to see the 
innumerable wonders that JelTeries found in a 
hundred yards of hedgerow. Yet, when the 
faculty of looking at unconsidered trifles is 
formed, it grows with astonishing vigour, and is 
an unfailing solace and relaxation. For instance, 
we know a cleik with a zeal for oniithology, who, 
between his house and his place of business, both 
within the town, has di8co\ered forty-seven 
species of birds, including several scarce voiieties. 
No-eyes people who use that road daily regard 
the walk as a penance, but to our friend it is 
fraught with the perennial pleasuie of natural 
research. 

It will perhaps surprise some of our readers to 
learn that while strolling in a garden, thirty- fi\e 
yarda in length and twenty-five in breadth, in a 
central part of a town of sixty thousand inhabi- 
tants, we have within a year put up a partridge, 
seen wild-ducks fly over, watched herons daily 
winging their way above adjacent factory chim- 1 
neys, seen an p^Yl, noticed over a hundred varieties 
of inMcts, and formed an interesting intimacy 
with a sagacious and melancholic temd. Yeti 


these are fact'-, and we live in daily anticipation 
of btill adding some unlikely specimen to our 
catalogue of things seen. 

Perhaps the best time for a zoological excursion 
ill our domains is before* breakfast. The spring 
sunrise has been welcomed by the loud song of a 
fine blackbird in a neighbour’s birch-tree. Soon 
after five the merry fellow woke us with a carol 
that brought ca^n waking thoughts of woods and 
meads touched with the faint green of this belated 
spring. There sits our friend of the past three 
weeks, ‘a molecule of song’ clad in shining jet 
black, with a yellow bill open befoie the glowing 
hues of sunrise. -No discordant' sounds from the 
surrounding houses or in the stieet mar the full 
melody of the w’aiblcr ; eveiy note is clear and 
distinct as it hovers on the still air. But in spite 
of lih gratuitous music, we have a grudge against 
the hinl. He has despoiled our eaily primroses* 
Several flowers are nipped off the stem, and are 
strewn on the bed. It is too bad ! e have given 
him carte blanche to hunt the lobworms on the 
lawn, and to make his breakfast upon slogs in 
the flower-borders, and this is how he repays our 
hospitality. But a brave defiant note is his onfy 
I answer to our remonstrances, and we canUQl 
chuobc but forgive him n hen he flies into the top 
branches of our acacia tree, and bids us a blltlie 
good-morning. 

Two btarlings ai'e seated wing to wing on the 
eave of the roof, chatting about the late spritilg 
and the perils of the pubt rigorous winter. T^eie 
016 odd, confiding, sociable creatures, With 
of the jackdaw’s cunning and sense of humou^ 
They often alight on the lawn, wheh ttiey know 
that our w'ary grimalkin is lying in 
behind a lilac tree, then lure hiiu to within 'W 
yai’d or so, and with cackles of derision, fty 
to the eave to exasperate him with guttmWl 
language. If you whistle softly to these 
they will answer with a sibilant note, l|si 
parrot-like and intelligently, with the(r, 
held on one side. One often envies 
his occult faculty of taming birds. We 
these engaging starlings are wortk cul 


bill I will pevnoU to approach ao 
nw «a they will our oat ^ 

We cannot boast of a birdie neat this year, but 
the near the garden door are the remains 
dr a robinVhouse, constructed of worsted, string, 
fcSithers, and shreds from a doormat. A pert 
ilijQok-robin haunts the garden, and bullies the 
sparrows; but we believe he is unmated. An 
industrious bumble-bee, evidently bent on a long 
day's work, is buzzing around a white hyacinth. 
Li^ on, the working-boes will visit the flowers 
to search every creamy bell, and learn, to their 
taxation, tliat the big marauder was up first and 
I bis filched the honey. When a chill breeze bends 
iha daffodils, the bumble-bee finds that it is bad 
jxdicy to rise *in the morning early* in spring- 
Namo. A wave of cold east wind seems to paralyse 
him, and, like a portly alderman who dined 
indiscreetly, he sprawls on In'? back beneath the 
hyacinth. , 

There are no butterflies to-day ; but in summer 
the Small White flutters along the borders ; and 
now and then one of the fleet-winged Vanessa 
tribe, the Peacock, Bed Admiral, or Small 
Tortoisesliell, fans ite winp on the flower-border. 
At duric, the Qoinma moths hover like miniature 
humming-birds over the patches of mignonette 
and dwarf nasturtium ; the frail Magpie Moth 
Hts through the shrubs ; and in the dark, many 
weird, du^y lepidoptera fly before the gaslight 
»aye of the open window. On the ground in 
autumn we have found the handsome green and 
HIac larva of the Privet Hawk Moth, This 
caterpillar feeds on privet, and in the autumn 
goes to ground, and is a shiny chrysalis until 
•nmmen when one fine day it emerges in the 
form of a large nn^tli. How mysterious and 
beautiful are Uiese three transformations from 
l^e egg on the privet leaf to the larva, chrysalis, 
aud finally the imago, in the glory of pink, 
brown, and yellow, blended with the exquisite 
ta^ of Nature ! 

In a streak of sunshine on the ^avel dwells 
a community ^jf black ants. For longer hours 
than the hardest-worked human being, these un- 
iHng creatures toil and come and go in the teem- 
ing thoroughfarest of their city. Their artisans 
never, strike or clamour for an Eight Hours’ 
Bill ; yet they share, with much of man's intelli- 
gence, hit temptation to ^ scamp’ work. Huber 
tells us that ‘on the visit of an overseer ant to 
the works, when the labourors had begun the 
roof too soon, be examined it, and had jt taken ; 
down, the wall raised to the proper height, and a 
new ceiling constructeil with the fragmeuts of the 
eld one.' Occasional observers are unable to dis- 
cover much metboj^l in the hurrying to and fro of 
these remarkable insects, and were it not for the ' 
'Ctoferary evidence of Huber, Sir John Lubbock, | 
and others, we should be inclined to regard them I 
M creatures of boundless but superfluous energy. ; 
"But the ordina^ person does not watch ants long 
end often enough, to understand their 
Give an ant eyes of wider scope, and 
^ Cheapside, and he would 

TiT why black throngs of men speed up and 
the street all day to no apparent purpose, 
are not certain tliat the toad is mdigcnmis 
gurdmi,; he may be an importation of a 
As a rule, he shuns society ; but 
he is sometimes tempted from l»s 


forest hermitage behind the ahrubi^ and 
bandy-legged, oliuking hie golden eyes on tel 
watch forrinsects. Omy once have we he«d hii 
thoughts expressed in his odd saurian tongue^ 
and that was when our cat alarmed him brf 
carrying him in her mouth to the kitchen. We 
have beard a man offer to eat his hat, but toade 
make a practice of eating their old coats. We 
have not witne8se<l our toad make the meal ; but 
the Rev. J. G. Wood says that these reptilei^ 
after shedding their skins, roll them into balU^ 
take them in their paws, and push them into 
tlieir mouths. We know no better instance of 
frugality ! 

At half-post seven every morninj} a heron lliee 
over the garden. When first visible, it is no 
bigeer than a skylark ; but as it nears, its long 
neck and spindle logs are easily seen. Boou 
pass over in flie early morning and at sundown, 
bucks flj^ high above the smoke in winter. On 
a dark night, seated by the tircside, one may 
hear the humming sound of hundreds of winga 
The sound is suggestive of Macbeth's weird sisters 
flying through ‘tfie fog and filthy air’ on birch 
besoma Von open the window, and thrust out 
your head. Stars are twinkling, and an orange 
moon shows above the slaictl roofs ; but no biw 
can be seen, though the wing-sounds on the 
frosty air tell of a great flock. 

Swallows and martins are daily visitors in 
summer. At twilight they skim and flash above 
the acacia, swooping now' and then into a cloud 
of midges, and screaming in mad frolic, like 
children at a game of romps. When, from the 
dark shadows of the trees, bats flit into the light 
of the parlour window, the swallows disappear 
for a few honr«, to come again at dawn. We 
cannot claim the owl for an actual visitant, for 
it merely flapped across the garden aboqt ten one 
summer evening. But another strange comer, a 
paitridge, w"e roused in a sequestered corner 
during a frost. We were delighted to find game 
in our covers ; still we have thought it scarcely 
worth while to buy a gun and a license. Sarcastic 
friends say, ‘Don’t you think it was a tame ouef 
But who ever heard of a <]omesticulcd partridge 1 
There U no doubt that it was a genuine wild 
bird, driven to the haunts of man Gy the severe 
weather and scarcity of food. We have two 
varieties bf worms— the lob and the brandling. 
The first kind get up when the birds are gone 
to bed. Before Darwin wrote his work upoa 
Earthvorrnty we suppose most persons never 
thought about lobs unless they wanted some for 
fishing. Since then we have been more tolerant 
of worms, though their casts sadly disfigure the 
lawn. ‘ Things appear to go on in the night in 
the garden uncommonly,’ says Mr Charles Dudley 
Warner, in My Summer tn a Garden, The caka 
are among the ‘things' that *go on.' Now, wa 
are ready to admit witli tiie icTeutisU that theii 
costs are the beginnings of mouniaina ; but wo 
don’t want a mountain in the garden, and 
os we can borrow a neighbout^ roller, we iatenl 
to retard its growth, A friend of a nKmey^ Ij 
making disposition suggests that we should 'an* 
courage’ the lobs by constantly watering te 
lawn, and sell them to fishermen. Ferhte ^ 
idea is worth consideration. We have beam ml 
a biff trade in lobs is done in the orngteoteod 
of Nottingham. 
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A gm|; locally miatiamwl *boaa> to |o 

atfenger/ aometimoB vUits the sanloii on hot daya» and ci 
and hiwki invisible insects tlbat hovor over the 
dowers. It is a graceful, UormleBs insect, and said 
^as it does not possess a sting, it cannot be called a think, 
sUnger. We have several of tlie large plethoric the ti 
spiers, tto spin beautiful webs fioin twig to that ^ 
iirig, and eaten bees, small moths, and liies. Checi 
They are handsome, intelligent, and truculent back i 
insects, with strange geometrical propositions in clerk, 
gold. on their brown backs ; and they have none *1 
of the Satanic attiibutes of the longdegged, black, think: 
Wry house-spiders. It seems odd that those ‘W 
frail gossamer stiands, spun from the creature’s — that 
body, should be strong enongli to support its i office 
weight ; and yet strong winds do not injure the some 
delicate web. the ei 

These are only a few of the depizens of our his wr 
estate A Oennau speciuliKt in natural history i *Tb 
would find material for a life’s study und several *und i 
ponderous volumes in oui back garden. It is a but re 
museum of living wondets, a verdant oasis in a i ’I'he 
•desert of bricks and stones, the haunt of Hinging | ‘They 
birds, and we trust that we are duly thankful for . and—i 
its delights. you p] 
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CHAPTER XIV.— THJNtiS MOKE REMARKABLE. 

After such a protligious event os the discovery 
of these unparalleled forgeiies, anything might 
happen without being regarded. People’s minds 
are open at such times to see, hear, and accept 
everything. After the earthquake, ghosts wallc, 
solid things fly away of their own accord, good 
men commit luurdei, rich men go empty away, 
and nobody is in the least mirpiised. 

See wliat happened, the very next day, at tlie 
office in New Square. When George arrived in 
the morning lie found that the henior Partner 
hod not yet impeared. He was late. For the 
first time for fifty years and more, he was late. 
He went to his place, hikI the empty chair gave 
on air of bereavement to the room. Check ley 
was laying out the table ; that is, he had done so 
A quarter of on hour before, but he could not 
leave off doing it ; ho was loth to leave the table 
before the master came : lie took up the blotting 
pad and laid it down again : he arranged the 
pens ; he lingered over tlie job. 

^Not come yet'P George cried, astonished. 
^Do you think that yesterday’s shock has been 
too much for him V 

*I believe it’s killed him,* said the old clerk — 
^killed him. That’s ^hat it has done and he 
went on muttering and mumbling. * Don’t,’ he 
cried, when George took up the letters. ‘ P’r’aps 
he isii’t dead yet- -you haven’t stepped into his 
shoes just yet Let them letters alone.’ 

* Not dead yet I liope not’ George began to | 

.the letters, regardless of the surly and dis- i 
vespeotful wurd^ One may forgive a good deal 
to ndelity. ’ He will go on for many years after 
we have got the nu ney back for him.’ 

^ After some of os’-^-Checkley corrected him— • 
^hsive got his nnmey back for him.’ He turned 
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to go bock to bis own office, then turned ogito 
ana came back to the table. He laid both hwe 
upon it, leaned forward, shaking his head, onA 
said with trembling voice : * Did you nevet 
think. Mr Austin, of the black irqratitood rf 
the Ining? Him that dune it you know — hita 
that eat his bread and took his money.’ When 
Checklcy was greatly moved, his grammar went 
back to the early days before be was confidential 
clerk. 

’I dareeay it was ungrateful. 1 have been 
thinking, hitherto, of stronger adjectivea* 

‘Well -we’ve agreed — all of us— haven’t we I 
— that it was done in this office— some one in the 
j office done it orith the help of.Kome one out: 
borne one w ho knows his ways ’—he pointed to 
the empty chair — ‘some one who’d known all 
his ways for a long time, ten years at least* 

I ‘Things certainly Heem to point that way*-- 
‘and they ^loiiit to you,’ he would have oadedf 
but refrained. 

I I'he old man sluxik his head again and went on* 

I ‘ 'riicy ’ve eaten his bread and done his work ; 
and— and- don’t you call it, Mr Austin— I ask 
you plain — don’t you call it black ingratitood V 
{ ‘I am sure it is. 1 have no doubt whatevov 
I about the ingratitude. But, you see, Oheckley, 
that vice is not one which the Couits recognise, 
j It is not one denounced in the Decalogue. — TheiV 
is a good deal tj consider, in fact, before we get 
, to the ingratitude. It is probably a criminal 
conspiracy ; it is a felony : it is a thing to be 
' punished by a long term of penal servitude. 

! When we have worried through all this and ipt 
' our conspirators under lock and key, we will 
prtx'ced to consider their ingratitude. There is 
also the bad form of it and the absence of proper* 

I feeling of it ; and the want of consideration (4 
the trouble they give. Patience ! We shall have 
to consider the business from your point of view 
presently.* 

I ‘I wouldn’t scoff* and snigger at it, Mr Austin, 

I if I were you. Scoffin’ and sni^erin’ might 
I bring bad luck. Because, you^know, there’s 
I others besides yourself determined to bring this 
thing to a right isbue.’ 

! George put down hib papers <ttnd looked at this 
J importunate person, \\liat did he mean ? The 
old man shrunk and slnivelled and grew smoUv ' 

I He trembled all over. But he remained standi 
with his hands oii the table — leaning forWoiC 
‘Ei^ht years ago,’ he went on, ‘when that 
business happened— when Mr Arundel ca^ kja, 
lucky ’ 

‘ I will have nothing said against Mr AiiuiM 
Go to your own room.* ' 

‘One word — I will speak it. If /ts’s 19cKid| % 
shall not stay long here. But I bboU stay lb 
as he *8 alive, though you are his partner. 
one word, sir. 11 Mr Arundel hadn’t— run aWMw ' 
—he’d ’a been a partner instead of yom* ^ ] 

‘Well?’ ^ : 

‘Well, sir— s’pose he’d been found out q/krlto 
was made a partner, instead of before ^ 

George minted to the door. The old jtoto! 
^med on bis bead— was it with tsnpoUf 
Oheckley obeyed. But at the door hv tctffiad ^ 
his head and grinned. Quite a tbeatrioid ^ 
It expressed malignity and the pleosum «l 
^on. What was the matter with the 
Surely, fcerroif Who, in the office, 
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self, had tha coutrol of the letters ? Who drew 
that quarterly cheque 1 Burely, terror. 

It was not until half-past eleven that Mr 
Dering arrived at the office. He usually passed 
through the clerks’ office outside his own : this 
morning he entei’ed by his own private door, 
which opened on the stairs. No one had the 
key except himself. He geneially proceeded in 
an orderly and methodicitl manner to hang up 


They stood watching in silence for about ieU 
minutes. The office was like the Court of the 
sleeping Princess. Then Checkley aneeisell. Mr 
Deriug pi'ubably mistook the sneeze for a ki^ 
for he closed his eyes for a moment,' opened tliem ij; 
again, and arose once more himself, grave and 
austere. • ^ 

He notUled cheerfully, took oflf his hat, huug 
it on its peg, buttoned his coat, and threw open 


his hat and coats off his gloves, to place his j tlie safe. Evidently he remembered nothing of 
umbrella in the stand, throw open the safe, sit j wlnit liud just passed. 


down in his chair, adjusted at a certain distaiwre 
of three inches or so, to put on his glasses, and 
then, without either haste or dawdling, to begin 
the work of the day. It is very certain that ti> 
approach work always in exactly the fcame way this morning? 
eaves the nerves. The unmethodical workiuan j trouble P 
gets to his .office at a varying hour, travels by; ‘He's always well,’ said Checkley, with clj^eer* 
different routes — now on an omnibus, now on ' fulness assumed. ‘Nobody ever sees him ill— 
foot; does nothin;^ to-day in the same way that he : /ir get ill ? Not liim. Eats as hearty os five-and- 
did it yesterday. He breaks up early. At si.vty he twenty, and Aviilks us upright.* 


You are eaily, George,’ he said. ‘You are 
before me, which is unusual. However— the 
earW bird— we know.’ 

Before you for once. Are you ‘quite well 
None the woi'se for yesterday's 


talks of retiring : at seventy lie is past his work. 

This morning, Mr Dering did nothing in its 
proper ordei’. First, he was nearly two hours 
late. Next, he came in by his private door. 

^George rose to greet him, but stopped because 
— a most wonderful tiling— his Partner made as 
if he did not observe his pre.^ence. His eyes 
w'ent througli Gcjorge in creepy aiul ghostly 
fashion. The junior partner stood still, silent, 
in bewilderment. Saw one evn' the like, that 


1 am jieriectly well, to the best of my know- 
ledge. I’esterday's business upset me for the* 
time— but it did not keep me awake. Yet it is 
certainly a very great trouble. You have no 
news, I suppose, that brought you here Earlier 
than usual 

‘Nothing new since yesterday.' 

‘And you feel pretty confident?’ 

‘ I feel like a sleuth-hound. 1 understand the 
pleasures of the cha.se. 1 long to be on the scent 


a man should at noontide walk in his sleep 1 j again. As for Eluiund Gray, he is as good as in 
His am leai’anoe, too, was strange ; hi.s hat, pushed prison alieady.’ 

A little back, gave a touch orrecklessness— actu- 1 ‘Goo<l. 1 was for the moment shaken out of 
ally recklessuess'-to the austere old lawyer : his j myself. I was bewildered. 1 was unable to 


eyes glowed pleasantly ; and on lus face -that 
grave and sober face — there was a phaised uud 
satisfied smile ; he looked Utt^)^y, niterested, bene- 


look at the facts of the case calmly. For the* 
first time in my life 1 wanted advice. Well : I 
now understand wdiut a great thing it is that our 
profession exists for the assi.staiice of men iu 
trouble. How would the world get along at uli 
without solicitors?’ 

He took Ills usual place at the table and turned 


volent, but not—no— ii(.)t Mr Edward Dering. 

Again, his coat, always tightly buttoned, was now 
hanging loose ; outside, it had been swinging iu 
the breeze, to the wonder of Lincoln’s I nn : and 
he wore no gloves, a thing most remarkable. He over his letters. ‘Tliis morning,’ he went on, ‘I 
looked about >he room, nodded his head, and shut feel more assured : my mind is clear again. I 
the door behind him. can talk about the case. Now then. Let us see 

‘ He ’s somnumbulating,’ George muiiuured, ‘or| — Edmund Gray is no shadow, but a man. He 
else I am invisible ; I must have eaten fern-seed Inis made mo recommend him to his Iniullord. 
without knowing it.’ j He is a clever man and a hold man. Don’t be 

Mr Dering, still smiling pleiisniitly, walked ^ in a hurry about putting your hands upon him. 
across the room to the safe anu unlocked it. He ■ (’omplete your case before you strike. But make 


had in his hand a brown pajKT parcel tied with 
wd tape -this he deposited in the .safe, locked 
it up, and dropped the keys iu his pocket. The 
window beside tlu; safe was open. He sut down, 
looking out into the Square. 

At this moment Checkley opened* the door 
softly, after his wont, to bring in more letters. 
He stopped short, seeing his master thus seated, 
'bead in hand, at the window. He recognised the 
symptoms of yesterday — the rapt look, the open 
eyes that saw nothing. He crept on tiptoe across 
the room. ‘ Hush !’ lie whispered. ‘ Don’t move. 


no delay.’ 

‘There shall be none. And you rIihU hear 
everything from day to day, or from hour to 
hour.’ 

Left alone, Mr Dering returned to his papers 
and his work. 

At halfrpust one, Checkley looked in. ‘Not 
going to take lunch this morning?* 

‘Lunch? I have only just’ Mr Dering 

looked at hi.s watch. ‘ Bjess me ! Most extra- 
ordinary ! This morning has slipped away. I 
thought I had only just sat down. It seems not 


Don’t speak. He went like this yesterday. | more than half an hour since Mr Austin left me* . 
Dout make the least noise. He’ll come round ; AVhy, I should have forgotten all about it hnd let J 

presently.’ i... — ^ — ?! 

■ ‘ What is it r 
‘Kind of fit, it is. 


Trouble done it. Yah ! 
, . [c would have luBsi-d the word, 

^ has flo sibilant You can’t hiss without 


mi: 


J 

ktitood.’ He 


r inaterials. 
" "'s done it* 



— without 
‘Yesterday’s trouble. That’s 


the time go by — nothing worse for a man of my\ 
years than irregular feeding.’ 

* It ’s lucky you ’ve . got me,’ said his jclerk* 

‘ Half-a-dozen mrtners wouldn’t look after your >1 
meal-times-— All 1’ as his master wfent np-«talrt x 
|4o the room where he always had his Innch^a^ ; 
laid out, ‘he’s clean forgotten. Borne of tb^/ 
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days, walking about wropped np in liis thonglits, 
be run over. — Clean foi^otten it, be has. 
Sits down in a dream : walks about in a dream : 
some of these days be ’ll do something iii a dream. 
Then there will be trouble.’ He closed the door 
and returned to his own desk, where he was 
alone, the juniors having gone out to dinner. 
His own dinner was in his coat pocket. It con- 
sisted of a saveloy cut in thin slices and laid in 
bread with butter and mustard — a tasty meal. 
He slowly devoured the whole to the lost crumb. 
Then, Mr Dering having by this time finished 
. his lunch and descended again, Checkley went 
up-stairs and finished the pint of claret, of whicli 
hi8 master had taken one glass. ‘It’s sour stuff,’ 
he said. ‘It don’t behave as wine in a man’s 
inside ought to behave. It don’t make him a , 
bit joy fuller. But it’s pleasant too. Why they I 
can^ drink Port wine--which is real wine— when | 
they can afford it, I don’t know.' ! 

It was piist three in flie afternoon wlieii George I 
returned, not quite ho coiifuleiit in his bearing, i 
yet full of news. | 

‘ If you are quite ready to listen,’ he said, ‘ I 've ! 
got a good deal to tell. First of all, I thought \ 
1 would have another shot at Gray’s Inn. I 
went to the ClianiherH. The outer door was 
open, which looked as if the man was at home. 

I knocked at the inner door, whi< li was opened | 
by tlio laundress, tlie old woman whom 1 saw ' 
veaterda 3 \ “Well, sir,” slie said, “you are un- ’ 
lucky. ’Pile master has been here this very morn- 
ing. And he hasn’t been long gone. You ’ve only | 
missed him by lialf an hour or so."> I asked her I 
if he would return that day ; but she knew | 
• nothing. Tlieu 1 asked her if she would let me | 
write and leave a note for him. To this she con- ; 
sented, rather uiiwillindy. I went in, therefore, j 
and wi'ole uiy note at Mr Gray’s table. I asked 
him to call liere on important business, and I 
miu’ked "the note “ Urgent.” I think there can be 
no liarm in that. Tlieu 1 looked about the room. 
It is one of those old wain.scoted rooms, furnished 
simply, but everything solid and good— a long 
table, nearly as large as this one of yours : solid 
chair.s— a solid .sofa. Three or four pictures ou 
the wall, and a bookcase full of book.s. No signs 
of*occupation ; no letters : no flowers. Every- 
thing covered with dust, although the old woman 
was there. I could have wislied to examine the 
papers ou the table, but the presence of the old 
woman forbade tliat dishonourable act. I did, 
however, look at the books. And I made a 
mo.st curiou.s discoveiy. Mr Edmund Gray is a 
Socialist. All his hooks are on Socialism : tliey 
are iu French, German, and English : all books 
of Socialism. And the pictures on the wall are 
portraits of distinguislied Socialists. Isn’t tliat 
wonderful ? Did one ever hear before of Social- 
ism and forgery going together V 

‘Not t ()0 last We haven’t yet connected 
Edmund Gray with the forgery. At present, we 
onl^now that his name was used.’ 

‘Wait a bit I am coming to that. After 
leaving the chambers, 1 went into the City and . 
saw Mr Ellis. First of all, none of the stock 
has been sold.’ 

‘Obi thejr have had three months, and they 
have not disposed of it ? They must have met ' 
with unforeseen difficulties. Let me see.’ i 

Mr Dering was now tborouglily alert The | 
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weakness of the moniing had completely passed 
away. ‘What difficulties? Upon my word I 
c.annot undemtand that there could lieve been 
any. They have got the papers from a respect- 
able solicitor through a renpectahle broker. No 
— no. Their' 00111*86 was perfectly plain. But 
rogues often break down through their inability 
to see the strength of their own case.’ 

‘Next, Mr Ellis has ascertained that some of 
I the dividends are received by your Bank. I 
I therefore called on the manager. Now, he pre- 
! pared for unothei* surprise.’ 
j ‘Another forgery ?’ 

I ‘Yes— another forgery.* It is nine or ten years 
since you .sent a letter to the manager — I saw it — 
iiifroducing your client Edmund Graj^ gentle- 
man, who was desirous of opening a private 
account. He jiaid in a small sum of money, which 
has been lying to his credit ever since, and has 
not been touched. In Februar}* last he received 
another lefter from you : and again iu March and 
April, forwarding certificates, and requesting him 
to receive the dividends. With 3 'our own hand 
you placed the papers in the Bank. I saw the 
letters. 1 would swear to your hamlwriting.’ 

‘These people are as clever as they are aud^ 
cions.* 

‘At every point a Utter from you— a letter 
which the ublest expert would tell was your 
liandwriting. Your name covers and vouches for 
everything.’ 

‘Did you tell the manager what has hap- 
pened V 

* Certainly ; 1 told him everything. And this is 
in substance the line he takes, “Your Partner,” 
he says, “alleges that those papers have been 
jirocured by forgery. He says that the letter 
of introduction is a forgery. Very good. It 
may be so. But I have opened this account for 
a customer wlio brought me an introduction from 
the best solicitor in Loiulou, whose handwriting 
I know widl, and recognise in the letten Such 
an allegation would not be enough in itself for 
me to lake action : until a civil or criminal action 
is brought— until it is coiududt^ — I could not 
refuse to treat tlie customer like all the rest At 
tlie .same time I will take what steps I can to 
inquire into my customer’s antecedents.”’ 

‘Quito right,’ said Mr Deriug. 

‘1 asked l)im next, what he w’ould do Jf the ' 
customer sent for the papers. He said that if ' 
an action W'ere bimight, he would probably 
served with a sah po na (hires fccM?«, making him 
keep and produce thest‘ papers as forming part' 
of the documents in the case.^ 

‘ Certainly, certainly ; the manager knows his 
law.’ 

‘“And,” lie w’ent on, “as regards cheques, 

I shall pay them or receive tliem until re- 
straineil.”’ 

‘ In other words, he said what we expected. 
For our ow'ii action no^.*.’ 

‘We might apply to a judge in Chambers foy 
an attachment or a garnisher order. That must 
be pendente lite^ an interlocutory pi’oceeding, in 
action. As yet, we have not" brought an action 
at all. My partner’— ]Mr Deiing rubbed his 
hands cheei’fiuly— ‘ I think we have done very 
well so far. These are clumsy scoundrels, af^r, 
all They thought to divert suspicion by usi»fl(| 
my name. They thought to cover tUemselvijllJ; 
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with mjr name. Bat tlmy ehould have sold and 
nealisea without the least delay. Veiy good. 
We have now got our hands upon the papers. 
It would have complicated matters horribly had 
the stock been sold and transferred. So far we j 
are safe. Because, you see, after what they have 
heard, the Bank would cei’tainly not give them 
up without letting us know. They would warn 
Us : ^ey would put the man off : tfiey would ask 
him awkward questions about hiiii'^elf Oh ! I 
think we are safe — quite safe.’ 

Mr Bering drew a long breath. * I was think- 
ing all night,’ contiuiied, ‘of tlu‘ trouble wc 
might have if tliu.se certifi<‘atos had changed 
hands. They might have been bought and sold 
a dozen times in lour months : tliey might have 
been sold in separate small lota, and an older 
of the Court ncccsairy for every transaction. W'e 
have now nothing hut the simple question before 
us : how did the man Edmund Gray ^et posses- 
‘Sipn of this property V 

He sat in silence for a few minutes. Tlien he 
wont on quietly. ‘ To lose this money would be 
'a heavy blow for me— not all my fortune, nor a ; 
quarter, but a large sum. I have plenty left. I 
Jjave no hungry and expectant heirs : ^ny people 
are all wealthy. But yet a very heavy loss. 
And then- to be robbed. 1 have always won- 
dered why VC left olf hanging robbers. They , 
ought to be hanged, every one. lie uho invades 
the sacred right of property should l>e killed — 
killed without hope of mercy.’ * He spoke with 
the earnestness of sincerity. ‘To lose this pro- 
perty would not be ruin to me ; yet it W’oula be 
ternble. It would take bo many years out of my 
past life. Every y(*ar means so much money 
aaved. Forty thou.«and pounds meaiis ten years 
of my past -not taken away so that I should 
be ten years younger, but, ten yeais of work 
annihilated. Could I forgi\e the man who would 
«o injure me ? Never,’ 

*I understand,’ said George. ‘Foituuately, we 
•hall get the papers buck. The fact of their 

K jsion niu^ connect the possessor with the 
. AVlio i^ie? Can he he warned ulieady 1 
Tot who should tell him ? Who knows that wo 
have discovered the business? You yourfiiend 
Mr Ellis — the Manager of tlie Bank— no one 
else. Yes— there is also Chccklcy - Chcckley,’ 
he repeated. He could not— yet express his 
suspicions as to tlic old and faithful servant. 
‘Checkley also knnwa’ 

At this point Clictkley himself ojMjned the 
door and brought in a card— that of the Bank 
Manager. 

*I have called,’ said the visitor hurriodly, *to 
tell you of something important, that happened 
ibis morning. I dhl not know it when we were 
talking oyer thi-. business, Mr Austin. It hap- 
pened at 'tt‘n lock a*' so(m as the doors were 
m)Ci]u A letter wa.s brought by hand from Mr 
Bering’ 

. ‘Another forgery ' When will they stop ?’ 

asking for those ceriiheutes to he given 
kci the bearer— Mr Edmund' Gray’s certificates. 
1 E%ib was done. They aie no longer at the 
« Ikmk** 

‘Oht Then they have been warned,’ cried 
‘ Who waa Uie messenger ?’ 

^waa 'a boy. Looked like an office 


‘I will inquire directly if it was one of our 
boya • Go on,’ 

‘ That settles the difficulty as to our action in 
case the papers are wanted by you. We no 
longer hold theffi. As* to the dividends, we shall 
continue to receive them to the account of Mr 
Edmund Gray until wo get an order or an 
injunction.’ 

‘The difficulty,’ said George, ‘is to connect 
the case with Mr Edmund Gray bodily. At 
present, we have nothing but the letters to go 
upon. Suppose the real Edmund Gray says that 
lie knows nothing about it Wliat ar(’ we to do ? 
You remember receiving the dividends for him. 
Has he drawn a cheque V ^ 

‘ No ; we have nevei paid any cheque at all 
for him.’ 

‘Have you seen him V 

‘No ; 1 have never scon him.’ 

‘It is a most wonderful puz/le*. Aft^r all, the 
withdrawal of the pa])er8 can only mean a resolu- 
tion to sell them. lie must iiibtriict bomehody. 
He must appear in the matter.’ 

‘lie may instruct somebody as he instructed 
me— in tlie name of Mr Dering.’ 

‘Another forgery.’ 

‘ Yen/ said George. ‘ We must watch and find 
out this mysti lions Edmund Gray. After all, 
it will not help us to bay that a forged letter 
gave certain instructions to do certain things 
for a certuin perbon-say the Queen— unless you 
can establibh the complii ity of that person. And 
that so fur— we certainly have not d< me. Mean- 
time — what ne\t ?’ 

Ob\iouGy, the next thing wuh to find out if 
any of the otlne bios had taken that letter 
to till* Bunk. No one hud been sent on that 
Cl land. 


I MOUNTAIN OBSERVATORIES. 

I Ik any one of my readiu's Las ever, as is probable, 
I made the now fa‘'hionabh‘ ascent of Mont Blanc, 
I fcliould like to ttsk him how long he stayed at 
the fciimmit, and whi*ther he loull submit to a 
sojourn there of longer or bhorter continuance. 
Tliib inquiry is made as nn idle question, fbr 
the mere amuscunent to be derived fiom hearing 
I the an^-wer, but us u mutter for ]U’actical and 
berioufi consideratiou,— for somebody soon will 
bare to reside there- in connection with a pro- 
ject launched by M. Juussen in the admirable 
Notice iscientifiquft on uhicli what follows is 
entiiely based. 

The progress of science at the present day, be 
holdb, brin|»w us face to face witli divers orderu of 
questions in a.strouon)^v, in celestial physics, ia 
meteorology, and even m the domain of biological 
invcbtigution, whicli can only l»e resolved by the 
intervention of lofty stations ot observation. The 
history of discoverieb made biiice Saiissuro’s time 
on elevated table-lands or mountains is a more 
than sufficient demonstration of the fact, and Ul 
truth is now admitted by every eminent tiaan 
who has studied the question. As for M. Janssaa 
himself, his conviction has been formed lon^ ago 
—founded as it has been on repeated eipenenoe 
in various and distant points of the globe— that 
our atmosphere is a great obstacle to accurate 
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obitem&tion^ fl^nd that lofty ot&tioiis offev great 
Advantages. 

The globe we inhabit, which serves as our pur- 
veyor as well as our dwelling-place, is surrounded 
by a fluid envelope, composed of gases, vapours, 
Bttid and liquid dust, and germs of different 
natures. The phenomena of which it is the 
theatre are connected with its composing ele- 
ments, and with its relations to the solid and 
liquid surface of the globe it surrounds. The 
succession of these phenomena forms a cycle 
whose effect is to maintain' in their integrity the 
conditions indispensable to the manifestation and 
the maintenance of life ; and the harmony of 
this combination ought to be an eternal subject 
of study, thought, and admiration. 

But the atmosphere is not only the principal 
factor in. the maintenance of life on earth, it is 
also that which confers on it its great charm and 
its poetry. What, in fact, would be our sojourn 
here without the admirable blpe vault which 
covers us, without clouds floating through it, 
without twilights, dawns, and sunsets, whose 
lovely effects are all due to the presence of the 
atmosphere? Without the atmospliere — to sup- 
pose an impossibility -were the earth still habit- 
able, it would offer but a sorry residence. Thus 
the atmosphere admirably fuKils the two grand 
objects of supporting life and of giving it a 
cliarm ; and it is woridcrful that such different 
ends should be attained by sucli simple methods. 

As regards the astronomer who is also a natural 
philosopher, we have only to consider the atmo- 
sphere in respect to the disturbance and the 
modifications it causes in the observations he is 
endeavouring to make. In the first place, it 
refracts the rays which reach us from the stars ; 
that is, it makes them deviate from their true 
direction, giving to those stars an nppai’ent place 
the further removed fropi their real position the 
neai’er they arqto the horizon. 

But above all, the atmosphere diffuses light j 
in such a way tliat a luminous ray which tra- 
verses it illuminates a more or less considerable 
portion of it, thus introducing light which spreads 
itself in all directions wliere it is not wanted. 
It is by this diffusion of light that the atmosphere 
gives us the spectacle of a blue celestial vault 
overhead. Xt is also this diffusion and this illu- 
mination of the atmosphere, especially in the 
neighbourhood of the ueavenly bodies, which 
offer the greatest obsiacle to observations. More- 


over, ihe atmosphere absorbs a considerable pro- 
portion of the light which conies both’ from tlie 
Bun and from the stars. And not only does it 


absorb a very notable part of these radiations, 
but it does not absorb their component elements 
in equal measure. It modifies their very nature ; 
the result being that we cannot be sure of the 
composition of those radiations when they reach 
us at the surface of the earth, as we might do 
if we received them before they entered our 
atmosphere. Opnsequently, the obstacles with 
which the astronomer and the physicist have 
to contend at the very outset are, an alteration 
of the true positions of the staw, an illumin- 
ation which weakens and confines our powers 
of vision, and an absorption of radiations^with 
a change in their component rays. 

M. Janssen takes as an instance the daily move- 
ment of the sun in the heavens, from its highest 


point in the sky until its setting. Supnosa we 
^ at a spot between the tropics where rae atm 
is at the zenith at noon. Theie, the disc is 
beheld in its true place ; but the action of tiie 
atmosphere is not the less felt in other respecter 
Although, if it be homogeneous ai.J calm, it 
alters neither the apparent place nor the shape 
of the sun, still it makes the sun’s colour appear 
considerably more yellow than it ought to bfe. 
But, as the sun descends towards the west, 
changes in its appearance become more and more 
pronounced. Tne disc will be seen in a position 
higher than its real position, and the lower the 
sun sink.'j, the greater will be the divergence. At 
the same time, the rouuduess of the image will 
be altered, the disc showing a tendency to flatten. 
Its vertical diameter is shortened, whilst its 
horizontal diameter remains sensibly the same. 
Besides which, the disc, hitlierto yellowdsh white, 
but brigh^ becomes not only less luminoiu, but 
deeper in hue ; first orange, then red, and finayy 
blood red, in northern climates. At that stage, 
the distance between the sun we bch<fld and the 
real sun is so decided, tliat the one is completely 
below the horizon w’hile we still have before our 
eyes the flattened, ruddy, and deformed figure ; 
of its image. And what thus occurs wdth respea i 
to the sun must evidently happen to the other | 
heavenly bodies. The constellations, for instance, 
are in like manner disfigured in their form ana 
ill the colour of their coastitnent stars. 

If the atmospliere is a hindrance to general , 
astronomy, it is a serious obstacle to physical" 
astronom)% Take, once more, as an example, the 
sun, whose constitution, as we know it at present 
—it is not so long ago that it was surmised to be ' 
habitable— is quite a recent coiKjuest of science, 
made wdthin the last ' thirty years through the 
agency of tlie spectroscope. Now', one of the 
properties of the spectroscope is to liberate ns 
in certain cases from the effects of atmospheric 
illiunination. Our ideas at present of what the 
sun is will demonstrate the impulse which 
lofty stations are likely to give to astronomical 
studies. 

The sun consists of a globe formed, in a general 
w’ay, of the inuterials of the systfin of which it it 
the centre and the regulator. This globe, e$pe- 
cially in its interior, is heated to temjieratures 
which we cannot guess at, but wdiich must be 
excessively high. Its luminous surface is formed 
by incandescent vapours in which float little 
clouds — the granulations — whose true form has 
been revealed by photography, as well as the 
unity of constitution in all tiic parts of the adisr 
surface— wdiicli surface shows the well-known 
spots that, for tw’o centuries and a half, hove fur- 
nished the basis of all discussions and ipecula* 
tiouB concerning tlic constitution of the auXL 
Such is the sun as seen tlirough telescopes. 

At present, above . this luminous surface we 
find a first uaseous or vaporous envelope, aome 
two thousand leagues thiclc— very little for the 
sun— and consequently demanding* special caafe 
in its study. The certainty of its existence WM 
shown by the spectroscope, although a glimj^ ol 
it had. often been obtained during total 'ecBpfea. 
Above the cliromosphere— as the gaseous Stretimt 
is called — are found fiery protuberences shooing; 
outwai^ whose nature and <iaily moveffientsirA ; 
also displayed by the specti'oscope. All ■ 
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phfln(m6na are enveloped and as it were bathed I 
in an flnmense and final covering of rarefied gases, 
whose colossal dimensions are evidenced by solar | 
occultations. puring eclipses, this solar atmo- 
sphere produces n most magnificent spectacle and 
confers on the phenoineuou all its splendour. 
It is composed of hydrogen gas and other bodies 
still unknown. Its object, doubtless, is to sopa* 
r4te the juacandescent globe from cold empty space, 
which would cool it. too rapidly. There ant also 
swarms of meteorites which circulate round the 
sun, and the zodiacal light, wliose precise cau-se 
is unsown. 

Of all this, the earth’s atmosphere jirevcnts our 
feeing more than the luminous globe bounded 
^ the photosphere —that is, the central nucleus. 
The existence of all the rest has been unveiled 
by total eclipses, but could only have been 
studied and comprehended by the intervention 
of the spectroscope. i 

Anob server who beheld the sun at the limits 
of our atmosjdiere would sec, without lesoiting | 
to any artifice, the globe in its complete an<l i 
entire magnificence — its superincumbent atmo- j 
spheres, its lluming appendages, its immense 
luminous corona — that is, he W'ould see the sun 
in all its glory. And fortunately, to enjoy a 
near approach to that spectacle, it is foiinu that 
there is no need to climb to extraordinary alti- 
tudes. A moderate elevation is ascertained to ^ 
yield a notable amelioration in astronomical ' 
observations. 

As evidence of the service to bo expo-cted from 
observatories stationed on lofty altitudes, M. 
Janssen cites the results obtained during the 
oclipse of 18G8, wdiich inaugurated the spectro- 
scopic study of tlio circumpolar regions of ll»e 
sky, and excited great emolution in the astrono- 
mical world. The eclipse of 1871 induced several 
observers to combine the altitude of the station 
with the favourable circumstances of the occulta- 
tion. Mr C. A. Young observed the eclipse on 
Mount Sherman, at an altitude of 8300 feet, and 
reported that stars of the seventh magnitude W’ere 
visible by the naked eye. The sjHictial lines of 
the chromosphere were three times more numer- 
ous there than on the plain. Ife thence con- 
cludes that pow’erful instruments, placed on 
elevated positions, would enable science to make 
an advance which, otherwise, would take scores 
of years to accomplish. 

While Mr Young w’as on Mount Sherman, a 
French mission was observing at Scboolor, on 
the Neilgherries, and was enabled thereby to 
definitely demonstrate the reality of that last 
solar envelope which has been mentioned as the 
sun’s ‘coronal atmosphere,’ and which sepoi’atea 
the solar globe from stai’ry space. We have thus 
two important discoveries made on elevated 
Stations. 

,, A verv favourable eclipse occurred in 1878, 
observable iu North America. The observers 
look on successive posititm6,.one after the other 
>^to which they were obliged by the line of the 
lofty stations. Messieurs Eartmaii 

Fritchet observed at Las Animas, Colorado, 
^$076 fbet They w'ere astonished by tbe.clear- 
Il0jl|..of tbe sky. No twinkling at the zenith ; 

Milky Way outlined iu wonderful detail ; 
Jmmter’e satellites visible by the indeed eye. 
TIdU possibility bad been so little foreseen, 


that Jttles Verne thought it^ and meant it for, 
fun, when he made one of his ^rsonages, m 
extra-capable serving-man, able to see the said 
satellites without the help of a telescone. Now 
that their visibility, unaided by a spyglass, is an 
established fact, one is strongly tempted to go 
and personally verify the experiment. 

At Jaho Spring, 7800 feet, the satellites of i 
Jupiter were continually seen by the naked ^’e, i 
even with the moon above the liorizon. 

Milky Way assumed the aspect of chains of hills 
covered with snow, having dark intervening 
spaces, whose existence was afterwards confirmed, 
Mr Holden and his assistants observed at Central 
City, Colorado, at 9013 feet. They recorded tbe 
extraordinary intensity of tbe corona, which they 
attributed to tbe altitude of the station. Mr 
Langley selected Pike’s Peak, at an eleyation of 
14,100’ feet. All the outlines were of surprising 
distinctness, and the sky, quite close to the sun 
— a criterion— reinaiiied blue. 

Mr Asaph Hall, the discoverer of Mars’s satel- 
lites, took up his position at La Junta, Colorado, 
4187 feet; sky extraordinarily transparent; a 
great number of stars visible by the naked eye ; 
tbe Milky Way shining with marvellous distinct- 
ness. ‘ It ia quite lime,’ said Mr Hall, ‘ to profit 
by tbe advantages olfered by lofty stations, and 
to resolve this question, which is of capital 
importance.’ 

But before tbese eclipse observations, elevated 
altitudes had already been utilised for special 
researches. In 185(1 and 1857, Piazzi Smith went 
to the Peak of Tenerife to study the solar spec- 
trum, and was highly satisfied with tbe success 
of bis visit. In 1808 and 18C9, M. Janssen 
ascended the Ilinmlayaa, after bis expedition to 
tbe coast of Coronmiulel to observe the eclipse of 
the 18tU of August 1808. So convinced was be 
of the advantages of lofty stations that lie. passed 
the whole winter there. The very jiure ana very 
dry atmosphere of those elevated regions allowed 
liim to search for the presence of watery vapour 
in the planets and the stuis without being in- 
commoded by the presence of that vapour in the 
atinospliere. At Simla, during the iirst half of 
the wiiitei’ 1808- 09, the air was of such excessive 
dryness as fremnently to give singular signs of 
electrisation. The paper on which he wrote his 
notes emitted sparks on a simple touch. He saw 
no reptiles there and very few insects, though the 
former might then he hibernating. Tlie mutton 
brought them by the mountaincei’S would ^keep 
for an indefinite length of time. The unused 
pieces simply got dry, preserving all the while j 
a healthy pink hue. Tlie atmosphere was per- 
fumed by the balsamic odours exhaled by the 
surrounding cedar forests. 

At night, the Himalayan sky displayed such 
treasures that time did mot suitice for him to 
make all the observations to which they invited 
him. First, there was the mighty Sirius, whose 
bluish light was extraordinarily Jirilliaut, reveal- 
ing by the gaps in its spectrum the enormous 
atmosphere of hydrogen b}" which it is sur- 
rounded and, doubtless, also the rapid rotation of 
its immense globe. Then there was Arcturus, 
whose ruddy light seemed to indicate a sun in 
a stagk of declining vigour. Then there was the 
admirable constellation of Orion— one of tbe first 
tp fix the attention of men — whose stars seem to 
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reetime amongat themeelves uU the phases of 
solar life, just as its beautiful nebula, the largest 
in the sky, presents us with their genesis. Fin- 
allyi there were our planets, whose light he inter- 
rogated respecting their watery elements and 
their atmospheres ; and of whom we must inquire, 
by proceedings wliich M. JansscMi, unfortunately, 
has only had time to be^dn, both their geolqdcal 
age and the mystery of the forms of life which 
eiiist hidden on their surface. And so, as lofty 
stations are now the grand desideratum, prepara- 
tions, begun last August, have already been made 
for building an observatory on the top of Mont 
Blanc ; and built it certainly will be. M. Jans- 
sen, and M. Eiffel, who assists liim in the enter- 
prise, are not men to do things by lialves. 'J'he 
lirst step is to hit upon a rockv foundation ; but 
hitherto iiothing has been foiiud firmer tliau snow 
more and more compressed by the W'cight of 
successive layers. Samples of this snow have 
been put. aside, to ascertain what solid jmrticlo.S 
or mineral dust they contain. A vessel filled 
with snow from the summit is found to hold 
about half the bulk when melted. Galleries in 
search of rock have been quarried in the snow. 
Their acoustic qualities are peculiiu’. 'i’he voice 
rapidly ceo-ses to be audible. The workmen -- 
wlio coiitiiiued in good liealth — could scarcely 
hear each other spijak at the distance of sixty 
feet. The summit of Mont Blanc is not exactly 
a point or a peak, but a very narrow ridge in 
the direction from north to south ; but very long, 
on the contrary, from east to west But what- 
ever the difficulties, the thing will he done. A 
building will be erected, with double- walled 
dormitories and under-snow storehouses, very 
habitable, M. Janssen says, and for which ho 
expects to succeed in finding scientific occupants. 
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CHAPTEH 111.— JEM’h UAliY. 

Matthew Bur.nous was thankful when the day- 
light came at last on that ChristimiH morning. 
He rose at once, and wandered restlessly about 
the rooms below until breakfast In spite of his 
vigorous common-sense, the affair of the previous 
night left a most uneasy impression oii his mind. 
Not that he troubled himself as to what it really 
was - he knew this well enough ; but he could 
not shake off a superstitious fear us to what it 
meant More than once he went into the study 
and regarded thoughtfully the spot on which the 
visitor stood. His memory was usually excel- 
lent in even small nfattera, but it disturbed 
and annoyed liim exces-sively to find that by no 
effort could he recollect where he had seen tlint 
face before. 'fUe strangest fact was his recogni- 
tion of the face on this occasion without being 
able to see it. • 

‘At anyrate,’ he reflected, ‘the thing was an 
imposture. It was not Jem’s wife, who was 
quite another sort of female. But where did I 
see this one before V 

It was no use vexing himself with the effort 
to remember. After breakfast, while he w'as 
impatiently wishing it were four o’clock, an idea 
struck him of going privately to Jem’s wife’s 
funeral It would help to pass the time, and 


it would also be satisfying. He announced tUw 
Christian resolution to his wife, by way bf set* 
off to his Aincharitable feelings of the day before, 
and left home.' But he did not know the address, 
and much as he would have wished to see the 
funeral without even his biother’s knowledge, 
Josepli was the only person from whom he conld 
get the address, wlieii he arrived at Chelsea, 
however, the landlady said Mr Josepli Bulbous 
was not at home. Interrogated further, she said 
he had particularly mentioned that he was going 
out to Benge to a funeral, the funeral of his 
nephew’s wife, and that he was not coming back 
until late in the evening. The information was 
satisfactory, in so far as it contirmed the fact 
that there was no deceptibn about Jem’s W'ife 
being reallv ilead. klattheV Bulbous straightway 
drove te Vicloria Station and U)ok a train to 
Benge, where he arrived in thirty minutes. 

Finding a four-wdieeled cab at the station, he 
inquired t-f the driver if the cemetery was fur 
oil — there was a funeral going there which he 
wanted to ineet. ’J'he driver kn(?w all about the 
cemetery, and he also knew of a funeral for 
which a friend’s equipage had been chartered — 
the name was Bulbous, and they would ]niS6 the i 
house. Matthew got into the eul). After driving 
down the main street of Benge, they turned to 
the right up Croydon Bond, and he observed 
with a feeling of reassurance a hearse and two 
mourning coaches standing before one of the 
s^iall villas whfch fringed the road. 

On the lop of the hill there is an inn, where « 
another road crosses Croydon Bond at right angles, 
and from this spot the cemetery was visible on 
rising ground about half a mile off. Matthew 
thought this would be a good point to obtain a 
view of the funeral as it passed, as he could 
conceal himself in the bar of the inn. He 
detained the cub, therefore, ^ud went into the 
liduse, - 

I Bieseutly the funeral came by. The hearse 
was an honest hearse with glass panels, admitting 
of no deception as to a coffin being inside. Next 
the hearse came the priiicijial ihourning coach, 
whose occupants he scanned narrowly, but with , 
a nervous start which attracted the curiosity of 
tlie barkeeper. First, lie jeeoguised his son, with 
a baud on his hat ; but beside liim sat a ladj^ 
heavily veiled in crape— the sailie person, if 
identity between Bubstaiico and shadow were 
possible, who had visited IMattliew Bulbous the 
night before ! Her face was so thickly veiled 
as to be undiscernible to an ordinary eye ; but 
Matthew Bulbous’s recognition of it was un- 
doubted and startling. 

For some minutes he was dazed ; but the 
purpose for which he came was still unconscioudy 
active, and he followed the funeral at a distance 
in the cab. He was able in due time to see, 
from a safe place, the coffin lowered into the 
grave and the earth shovelled in upon it • Then 
lie drove to another station, and got back to 
Blackbeath by train. 

He was glad to have been able to witness the 
burial without the knowledge of his brother, and 
he told his w'ife that, being unable ti^find the 
address, he had not left London. Joseph, there- 
fore, would be left in the dark. But he did 
not suspect that, in passing the public-hous^ 
Joseph, who sat in the second coacji, had glanced 
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into tUe bar as an object of interest^ ,and had 
detected his brother’s face through the door. I 
At four o’clock Joseph Bulbous arrived, and 
after paying his respects to the ladies, went to 
the study and remarked that it was all over/ 

^All over, is it?’ said Matthew carelessly, 
putting down the nea'spaper he had been reading. 

* i thought of going myself, after all, and actually 
went to Cbefiea. But you were gone, and I 
didn’t know the address.’ 

‘So you came home again? Well, now I 
: remember it, I never did give you Jem’s address 
—you never asked me. However, it doesn’t 
matter, I suppose?* 

‘Not in the least,’ said Matthew. 

Now, as the reader knows, there were two 
points on which Muttfiew Bulbous was particu- 
larly anxious to obtain information— namely, the 
identity of the lady who sat with his son in the 
first carriage, and whether there was a baby. 
As to the first, his lips were scaled, for* ho would 
' not divulge either the visit he had received the 

S revious niglit, or the fact that he had been at 
le funeral. But on the second point he was not 
left long without information. 

*I suppose,’ said Matthew after a pause, ‘Jem 
is not much cut up on account of her death V 
‘Well, no, Mutt,’ was the solemn reply; ‘he 
couldn’t very well be cut up. He did Ms duty 
by her, better than most men would have done— 
better than she deserved. It must be a relief to 
^ him,, though he doesn’t say a word'.’ ^ 

k ‘ ‘ What does he intend doing ?’ 

‘ I don’t think he has any plans yet. If you 
are incliued to overlook the post, the best thing 
to do would be to let him go abroad for a while — 
not very loug— and by the time he returned he 
would have got over everything.’ • 

It was the very thing Matthew wanted, but ho 
was not going to 8u;| so. He therefore took some 
minutes to think over it before he answered. 

‘ If he wishes to go away for a bit— and to have 
the past overlooked,’ ho said, measuring out his 
worths slowly and with emphasis, ‘you may tell 
him I will supply him with all the money he 
» requires. But it will be on two conditions — first, 
^at he leaves England at once ; and second, that 
he holds no communication with his mother or 
any one else until he returns. If he agrees to 
these, you may come to my office the day after 
to-morrow and I will give you the money for 
him.’ 

‘Very well. I think ho will agree. Then, 
about the baby ’ 

‘What! there’s a baby, then?’ he exclaimed, 

; with an angry start He was more than angry— 
he was indignant What was the good oi the 
j ^rdman dying if she left the luckless marriage 
.perpetuated by a child? Yes, there was a baby, 
Joseph said in u pathetic voice ; a pitiful little 
just such as might be expected from such 
:'je, mother — sickly, puny, and ill-formed. 

‘ It will be tt mercy if it dies,’ Joseph observed ; 
isn’t likely to die. Things of that sort 


must leave hia path— it was a fact with which 
no compromise could be contemplated. 

Did Joseph Bulbous, sitting there silent and 
apparently abstracted, suspect what was passiug 
in his brother’s thoughts? Possibly he efid, for 
lie was the only person who knew Matthew down 
to the sole of ni.s feet— knew him. indeed, better 
than Jhe elder brother knew himself. 

‘You wouldn’t care, Matt, I suppose,’ he re- 
marked thoughtfully, ‘for your wife to know 
about this baby? Women have such unaccouht- 


able ways where babies are concerned, you never 
know what they’ll do. You wouldn’t care, I 
suppose,’ Joseph observed mildly, ‘to have the 
child in your own house*?’ 

For an instant Matthew glared savagely at the 
mere suggestion, with the blood hot in his face. 
‘Look here I’ he exclaimed, with suppressed 
anger, ‘it would be ill for my wife, or for any 
woman of our family, to oppose me in this — ill 
for her and hers. 1 ’ll have none of it 1 You 
understand me? 1 hope Jem has notyv’iitten to 
any of them about the child ? If he ' has, you 
had better, for thow' own sakes, let them know 
what 1 say.’ 

‘He lias not done so. Nobody knows anything 
about the child. But what do you intend to do 
with it?’ 

This required thought. There was one thing 
clear to Matthew Bulbous— he must depend on 
his brother to help him out of this grave embar- 
rassment. There was no one who could accom- 
plish it better, if he had the will ; and, notwith- 
standing the past, there was no one else on whose 
fidelity he could so fully rely. But it would be 
necessary to confide in his brother if his agency 
were to be secured in this emergency. 

‘What do 1 intend to do with it?’ Matthew 
repeated. ‘You must help me in this matter, 
Joe ; it is tiie last service 1 shall ask of you, and 
1 shall not forget it when you are going. Now 
I ’ll tell you exactly how it stands.’ 

He related what had pu.s8ed between him and 
Lord Poloiiius, and of course Josepli Bulbous 
saw the situatioii at once. There was a silence 
of several minutes. Tiien Matthew spoke again, 
but all he said was the monosyllable : ‘ W ell r 
There are many ways of pronouncing this short 
word, and the way in which Matthew Bulbous 
uttered it now caused hia brother to draw a deep 
breath and slightly raise his shoulders. 

. ‘What 1 have said to Lord Poloiiius, Joe, must 
be made true, in fact. The Thing is not worth 
being in the way of a less important business. 
I don’t care how it’s done or what it costa, so 
long as it is done safely. You understand me 
now V • 

‘Very well,’ replied the other. ‘I am ac- 
quainted with a— private institution, which makes 
a specialty of that line of business. I’ll see 
whut 1 can do.’ 

On the next day but one Joseph Bulbous called 
at the office. James Bulbous had accepted his 
father’s proposal, and was ready to staii for the 
continent that afternoon. Matthew gave his 
brother a roll of bank-notes for the purpose; 
and then the latter reported the gratifying lutel- 
ligenOe that he had arranged an interview for 
Matthew with the Lady Principal of the institu- 
tion which he had referred to. Matthew msde 
grimace, as though he would prefer to decline 


[j. Bulbous rose and paced rapidly up 

He was powerfully moved over this 
Agmn and again, he indignantly ex- 
in nis angry thoughts that the woman 
as there 

ihing clear; The babjs must go !— it 
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a personal meeting j aa<3 suggested tbe arrange- 
ment being entii’ely carried out by Joseph him- 
self. 

‘That’s impossible,’ replied the latter. ‘Tlie 
lady is a lady of high standing in her profession, 
like yourself, and will only negotiate with priii- 
cipak’ 

On being assured that Jem had not communi- 
cated in any wav with his mother— whose know- 
ICK^e of the baby’s existence, gentle as slie w'as, 
Matthew felt would have been unfavourable to 
his business— he reluctantly agreed to attend at 
his brother’s lodging at seven o’clock. 

He felt far from com^rtable as he drov’e to 
Chelsea in the evening. The consciousness that 
he Was taking a principal part in putting an 
end to a life that stood in his way, made itself 
very troublesome in a breast which was naturally 
cowardly. Matthew had, while kecpiim well 
outside of the law, taken a hand in sliacly pro- 
ceedings before now in order to make mojiey ; 
but he had never been concerned in so ^lazardoiis 
a matter as this. Not that his moral sense was 
touched — it was the risk he was thinking of ; 
the infant’s life itself was as nothing to him in 
comparison with the advantages to be gained by 
putting an end to it. 

As he stepped out of the cab, he rallied himself 
with the reflection that this kind of thing was 
done every day— was, in a sense, legitimised for 
want of evidemc to hunt it down when done by 
careful professional hands. 

At liia request Joseph went out as the lady 
came in, for it was a business not requiring a 
witness. Matthew glanced at her curiously. 
She wore a reassuring aspect of ‘business’ in 
her countenance, looking straiglit at him with 
an expression in her steady eye and well-set 
* mouth— the latter encircled by a growth of reso- 
lute bristles — which indicated strength of char- 
acter. M»j Griffon proceeded to business without 
delay. She understood that Mr li. - it was her 
professional practice to mention names by initials 
— wished to entrust to her care an infant whose 
father had gone abroad, its inotlier being decenaeJ. 
She also understood that the baby was delicate, 
and hardly— all right. Mr Bulbous regretfully 
implied that tliis was so. Then Mrs Griffon 
uttered a sympathetic ‘Ahl’ and pointed out 
how them was the objects os lived when other 
babies died— that such was her experience ; that 
they seemed to live on their misery, and gene- 
rally did credit to their keep. Of course for 
the care of such a baby as that, requiring extra 
attention and etceteras, terms was necessarily 
higher than ordinary ; likewise, as we never 
know what may huppeh, there was doctor and 
funerab expenses to be considered. The result 
of the negotiations was the payment to Mrs 
Griffon (in cash) of fifty nonnds, provisionaUy ; 
at the end of three weeks, should further arrange- 
ments be necessary, a small sum would be paid 
weekly for the child’s maintenance. This sum 
would be so small that it would obviously not 
be the intere.st of Mrs Griffon to look forwai'd 
to it. 

Regular report) conie to Matthew Bulbous, by 
• lequest. No parent was ever more anxious. In? 
three days he iearned that, after all,' the baby’s 
vitality did not seem so tenacious since its 
< mother’s death. Mothers, as Mrs Griffon ex- 


plained, contrived to keep such* things alive when 
all the attention and science of an expenenc^; 
nurse failed to do so, which was one of thdfc 
strange facts no one was. capable, of explaining. 
Ooiiseq^uently, though far from desiring to al|iritn 
Mr Bulbous, Mrs Griffon felt it her duty to pre- 
pare him for what might happen in the course ■ 
of nature. 

Joseph Bulbous came to the office one morning 
at the end of a W’eek. ‘The doctor,’ he stated 
gravely, ‘says it is impossihh^ to keep the child 
alive — he has tried all his skill.’ 

‘Oh, he has, has he?’ Matthew observed, ; 

‘Yes. Radical disease from birth— called it ■ 
some hard name which I forget. — Mrs Grillbn,’ 
he added, ‘ wanted to leave town in a couple of 
days, to pay a visit to a dear friend who is ill ; 
but she' can’t leave the baby in that critical 
condition.’ 

‘Hasn’t, she some one to take her place?' 
demanded Matthew. 

‘Ye-s, of course there is the— the staff,’ replied 
.Toseph, wiping some moisture from the comer 
of one of his eyes. ‘ But, profeesiunally, she feels , 
bound to be in at the — 1 mean, to be on the 
spot on such important occasions. However, the 
doctor says it is very likely she will he able to . 
go.’ 

Matthew Bulbous dn.'w a deep breath. He 
would give a thousand pounds for the whole 
thing to be over. He could not command an 
^y moment until it was past and safely buried « 
in oblivion. 

‘Joe,’ he said, ‘ttdegraph to me immediately — 
you understand ? And I would like to know 
the nature of the disease. Ask the doctor to 
send me a report, and I will pay him for it.’ 

^Villiin two hours the report aiTived by a 
messenger who was instructed to ‘wait answer.’ 
The report was scientific amd satisfactory, and 
Matthew Bulbous wrote out a cheque for five 
guineas and sent it to the doctor. 

Sending a cheque wa.s not a prudent act, as 
he recollected after it was gone. , The doctor, he 
M'8s aware, or he .suspected, wa.s a confederate 
of Mi'i^ Griffon, and if anything went "ft^rong, the 
cheque might he awkward evidence of Matthew 
Bulbous M relations with the parties. He had 
been careful to pay Mrs Griffon in cash and 
without a witness. Now that it was too late, be > 
was annoyed on account of the cheque, much 
more ao than another man would have been, fot ! 
Matthew Bulbous was in the habit of carefully 
considering minor details in , connection witn ; 
important transactions. 

The hour of his deliverance was nearer than 
he expected, but it came accompanied by a fresh 
circumstance of great vexation. At nine o’clock . 
that evening he hud a telegram- from his brothbr, ■ 
of coumo, thong!) it was not signed — in the fol- 
lowing terms ; ‘ Child died at seven o’clock. 
Will be buried to-morrow.’ 

Joseph Bulbous had hud large experience in ,, 
framing telegrams in terms intelligible only to 
the receiver. Was he drunk when sending this, ; 
not to remember that it was a case specially 
calling for careful phraseology? Matthew wa*< 
excessively vexed, and took some time to ooof ;; 
down sufficiently to realists the full import of i 
the news. He felt puzzled and disappointed. | 

It was curious that the receipt of this' moment^; i 

' 




n)Q68age, bo aiixiou!bly aWaited; failed to produce 
ok liijsV^dnd the elfect for which he had prepared 
hunBclt The death of ^the unhappy infant 
meant everytliing to hie ambition, removed the 
one*ohstacle from his path, making all smooth to 
him. Yet he wai not elated ; Tie hardly hdt 
Batisfied ; and almost began to get angry against 
Mb own unreasonableness ; and tuthough he knew 
it was illogical and absurd, he ftdt a secret 
anxiety which he could no more root out of his 
breast than he could now— if he so wished it ■ 
call back the spark of life inb) the baby’s miser- 
able little body. 

Nobody, except his wife, knew that Matthew 
Bulbous dal not go to bed that night. He could 
not rest. Hour after hour lie grew still more 
rwtlcss and uuxions, till tlie dawn of a day of 
wrath fell on his shrinking face through the 
ftudy window. 


A MILITIA ‘TRAINING.’ 

Though the Militia of the United Kingdom has 
undergone some rather sweeping changes within 
recent times, it continues to represent the ‘con- 
etitutioual’ defensive force which has existed — 
with a few blanks and many modifications — 
almost from the Anglo-Saxon period. It was 
reorganised at the Restoration on a basis which, 
,a8 to its main features, may perlidps be said sti^l 
.to subsist. A few years ago, however, the authori- 
tiea decided to style the militia l)atta1ions as 
additional ones to those of the infantry of the 
line. The method of officering the force, too, 
has been amended. But probably the most 
notable change to the eyes of the ordinary 
observer bos been the assimilation of the uniform 
to that of the ‘regulars j’ and above all, the 
substitution of their gold lace and gilt buttons 
for the time-honoured silver, or white, lace and 
buttons so long the distinguishing mark of the 
militia. 

The great event of tlie militia year is the 
annual ‘tmining.’ It lasts a month, and during 
that not very long period, a surprising amount 
of military instruction i.s iinparte<l to the members 
of a battalion. For two luonths previous to this 
general training, the recruits collected since the 
previous one are called in and drilled ; and wluui 
the^ main body is mustered, they are able to take 
their places in the raiil;^, if not exactly as ‘trained 
soldiers, ’ at least with a fair knowledge of such 
elementary exercises a.-^, for example, the curious 
one well knoAvn as the ‘ goose step.’ 

What may be considered as the typical kind 
of training usually takes jdace ‘ under canvas ’ — 
mt is to say, the men occupy a temporary en- 
ibampment during its ]U’ogress. They are apprised 
, of the date oi assembly by menus of placards 
in public situations, such as the entrances 
t churches ; and these iioticee set forth, 

other things, the ‘advantages’ of aervic# 
the militia, one of the principal attractions 
out being a ‘ bounty ’ payable at the coiiclii- 
of the month’s drill. The ‘muster parade’ 
adWtiseil to occur at mid-day, and those who 
there forfeit a day’s pay ; for tlm 
^ oay commences, not after the stroke of 

but after that of twelve %oon. 


Though nominally imdtrstood to be held at 
mid-day, the drums do not commonly heat for 
muster parade till a little later. During this 
interval, an observer looking into the precincts 
of the camp might be surprised at the doings 
of some hundreds of men, who have gathered m 
.the vicinity of a tent pitched apait from the 
ordinary ‘lines’ of canvas dwellings. They are 
some of them engaged in divesting themselves 
of pari of their clothing ; others are drawn §p 
in ‘single rank’ with their shirt sleeves turned 
tip as far as that operation can well be carried, 
while boots and stockings have beeir removed, 
and nether garments rolled up above the knee^ 
In other words, they stand hare-legged and bare- 
armed. After a little they are seen to march 
in this ’eemi-chul condition into the lent above 
alluded to ; then, w’ith hardly any delay, to issue 
from it and resume possession of the piles of 
hoots and clothing w'ith which the grass in the 
neighbourhood is sprinkled. The spectator of 
this peculiar scene, if of an inquiring nature, 
might perhaps be tempted to approach and peep 
ill at the tent ‘dooi-,’ were it not for the some- 
what austere demeanour of a sentinel standing 
near by. This man, of conr.se, is one of the 
recently drilled recruits, and, like the proverhial 
broom, may be expected to carry out his function 
w’ith exactne8.s. liven if he should waive inter- 
ference with an intruder, however, therb is noth- 
ing so very extraordinary or mysterious in the 
teiit At a table sits the medical officer, with 
company rolls before him. As each hare-legged 
man comes in he (the man) says ‘Fit,’ or, in a 
few instances, ‘Unlit’— meaning fit for duty, or 
not fit from illness, as the ca.se may be. In the 
former event the surgeon promptly writes ‘Fit’ 
opposite the man’s name on the list ; in the 
latter^ the I’omplainer is detained for subsequent 
examination. 

Before long comes the muster jinrade^ which is 
but a roll-call, and is quickly over. Soon after- 
wards the men ate seen proceeding by companies 
to a pei’muneiit edifice of wood or stone, the 
interior of which is fitted up with a vast iiuiiiber 
of Hiiuill eoiiipurtmeiits, something like the berths 
in a ship, "i bis i.s the store ; and here each man, 
on giving his ‘kit nuiuljer,’ is handed a large 
canvas bag, that for the past eleven months has 
found a resting-place, along with a variety of 
equipments, in one of the ahove-inentioiied com- 
partments. The bag contains a complete outfit 
of uniform clothing and ‘necessaries^ — such as, 
for instance, a knife, fork, and box of shoe-black- 
ing. Having retired to a convenient spot, the 
recipient of the bag clothes himself in imifojin, 
and then he I’etnrns il, filled with liis own 
private garments— which are not invariably of 
u fashionable character-- to its appropriate com- 
partment, there to remain undisturbed tilUthe 
end of the ‘ training.’ 

Henceforth, most of the militiaman’s time is 
occupied wdth drill, at least during the day. 
This commences with the rudiments of a ^IdieFa 
instruction as exemplified in the goose step, 
and in these curious motions familiarly known 
us *fly-catcliing,’ which are said to be viewed 
with astonishment by continental visitors to our 
shores. Later on, more nmhitious exercises and 
movements are entered upon in a creditable 
manner. As already hinted, the officering of 
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regular regini6nt to which the inilitia is attached the depot.) very soon the .coinniaiiding*‘o£Bci^r 
aa a thiraor fourth' battalion. From that regi- diemiases the battalion; and next day tlie only 
ment, too, come all the principal non-commis- relics of the ‘ training’ ai’e the circles in the grass 


aioned officers. Thus every company has one or that mark the situation of the now filled up tent 
more experienced sergeants from the ‘regulars;’ ‘ditches.’ 

and it may be said with perfect truth that these 

men form the backbone of the whole militia 

gya^m. Under an officer known as the miis- HOME L E T d’ K ll S. 

keiry instructor, assi8te<l by a certificated seigeaut . 

instructor, the companies are ‘put through’— ‘The mail-steamer has passi'd Cape Borda,’ says 
what is now almost the most iniportuiit item of somebody, looking over the paper at breakfust- 
a soldier’s education -n cQurse of nfie-shooting. time. 

A few days after the camp has been got into ‘When will she be in?’ 

working order, at a certain hour on a fine sunny Another look at the paper and a little calcu- 


a soldier’s education -n cQurse of nfie-shooting. time. 

A few days after the camp has been got into ‘ When will she be ii 

working order, at a certain hour on a fine sunny Another look at tin 

morning, the inhabitants of each lent may be lation soon satisfies us that ‘she’ will be off the 
seen drawn up in front in single raidc. In a semaphore by mid-day. 

central position stand the adjutiint and sergeant- ‘Suppose we go and see the mails landed,’ 
major ; and the latter may be heard, in somewhat suggests somebody else, 
truculent tones, giving instructions to the groups Carrieif iinanimousl> 

of men. Siidilenly he makes a sign ta a bugler, A line of low saml] 

who is standing hard by in the constrained alti- front row of houses a 


Carrieif unanimously. 

A line of low samlhills, on which stands the 
front row of houses at the semaphore, the rest 


tuUe of ‘ attention.’ Forthwitli the boy sounds of the little town being out of sight beliind them, 
a prolonged *G’ on his instrument; and in a a long stretch of sandy beach, from which two 
moment the men tty to the ropes of tlie bell jetties, about a mile apart, run out into the sea 
tents, while uu important functionary termed the like long black arms, are the chief features Of 
‘ front-rank poleman ’ rushes into each and seizes that part of Soutli Australia first seen by a new 
the central pole. Then the sergeant major makes arrival. But these tliing.s are too familiar to us to 
another sign, which (piickly draws fortli a second call for comment, as, at the appointed time, we take 
‘G’ from the bugle. Almost before the souml of our way along the esplanade towards Largs Bay, 
this has died away, the tents have fallen ivith a where the mails are landed. We have soon passed 
dull thud upon the ground, and the polemen may uie last of the semaphore houses ; and looking to* 
be seen struggling, in a diverting manner, to the right over the low l ush-grown sandhills, and 
extricate themselves I'rom the canvas in which beyond the clump of musts and chimneys that 
they ui-e for the moment enveloped. An e-vtra- marks the Port, can see the Mount Lofty range 
ordinary scene of activity supervenes, in a rising soft and blue in the distance. Below u$, 


ordinary scene of activity supervenes. 


rising soft and blue in the distance. Below u$, 


shorter time than it takes to state the fact, tlio on the left, lies the sea, with the steamer close in 
tents with their rone-s, pegs, and everything have now — a black blot on its brightness, that grows 
been packed into the bags provided for this pur- lai'ger every minute. She i.s nearly at the 


pose ; and supposing tlie men reaily' accoutred, ancliorage, where two fus.sy little steam launches 
the battalion could march away with its inipedi- are bobbing iin and down, .-is if impatient for their 
raenta almost immediately. load of letter-bags. We must hurry. 


Two or three hours later, the lines of tents Our destination is soon reached ; and 


rise again, as if by magic, to the sound of the < the Pier Hotel with its cool-looking balconies,, 
bugle ; the polemen lapsing into comparative we make’ the best of our way along the jetty. 


obscurity till tlie camp is once more ‘struck.’ Here, near the end, a train is waiting, while 
During the month, some of the tents, particularly a group of men sluml ready to land the mails, 
in wet or windy weather, show' a good deal of We timl a place which commands a view of 
eccentricity, and it is by no means an unknown the lamling-stage, and sit down to await events, 
experience for the inmates to be rudely aw'ttkenet I The first boat from the steamer brings pas- 
in the night by the overflow- of the ‘ ditch,’ or seiigers and luggage ; but the one w ith the maiU 
even the total overthrow' of the canva.s structure follows hard behind. There are meetinca and ! 


even the total overthrow' of the canva.s structure follows hard 
hy»the wind. greetings on t 


follows hard behind. Tliere are meetings and ! 
greetings on the landing-stage and oil the jet^ty, 


At length the end of the ‘training’ comes a hurried examination of luggage on the part ; 
round. On the morning of the day of disband- of the Customs officials ; and these first amvala 

ment, rifles and eauipmeuts are returned to the hurry away with their friends. By this time, ; 

store ; while the uags are brought out of the tw'u or three active men in the second launcli ( 
berth-like compartments, an<l the men resume are Imrd at work throwing out the bags, while 
the garb of every<lay life. Then the battalion another gang carries tliem up to the train. An 

‘falls in’ at an appointed hour. At this parade engine goes off with the first few trucks as soon 

the pay-sergeantS'—who, of course, belong to the as they are filled,’ and another will come soon for - 
permanent staff— appear w'caring haversacks, the next. Back and forth pant the little launches ; 
Having called the roll for the last time, they take ^up and down tlie sloping stage go the men, carry- 
from the liaversacks a quantity of envelopes, each ing sacks, on which, in staring capitals of brilliant ; 
beai-ing a man’s name, and apparently containing hue, is printed the name of their ilestination. We 
some weighty substance. Ab the name on the try to •count them, but soon give it up, for the 
envelope is called out by tlie sergeant, its owner launches come in two at a time now, and the men 
advances. takcB possession, and retires to the work faster. The last sack is tossed into ite 
ranks, where he may be seen to carefully count place ; the official in cliarge climbs into fcl^ 
,the coins which constitute his ‘bounty.’ (Some- train; the me|L straighten their backs, an 
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eomee rumbling along fha ietfcy and mm1)iaa off to write a few kindly home-breatliing words wh^n 
again with its precious charge. The mail is they will be so precious, so very precious to 
landed, and home letters will soon be spread all friends across the ’sea. 

over the colonies. Adelaide letters will oe deliv- While we have been think’ing, other onlookers 


over the colonies. Adelaide letters will oe deliv- While we have been thinking, other onlookers 
ered this afternoon; those for Melbourne will have drifted away. The Customs officers have 
reach their destination to-morrow if they catch shut themselves into an office so like an up-ended 
the afternoon express ; and Sydney will get hers packing-case that one fancies they are doing 


next day. 


penance therein for the disarrangement they 


Som^ letters will have to travel for weeks inflict on neatly packed portmanteaus. The old 
before they arrive at the up-country post-office tart-se)ler who is always on hand on mail-days 
or far-away yun to which they are directed ; hut with his basket, his dog, and his bronzed good- 
ths farther they go the warmer their welcome ; luitured face, has departed, seeing no further 
aild the man who goes for them will be well prospect of trade in confectionery, and the jetty 
repaid fur his long ride, though he may have is deserted save by ourselves and a few patient but 
had to' swim his horse across a river, or even dejected-looking dshermen ; so we turn our steps 
to camp out a night on tlie way, by the joy homewards, and are soon discussing, over a 
Called up by the mention of English letters in wcdcome cup of tea, what the mail will bring 
the half-peeled bice of some homesick new chum, for us. 

who is rapidly losing his fresh complexion and 

romantic notions of bush-life under the influence 

of Bunsliine and uupoetic realities; or the well- SOME CURIOSITIES OF EPITAPH 
tanned one of a man who lias been long enough - LITERATURE, 

out to be used to life and wmrk, and (luite at ^ , , . . , . ... • . 

home ill the colony, yet has not forgotten the old article on this subject which appeared m 


country — Home, as we always call it here. 


these pages a few years ago (No. 54, January lO, 


Even the knock-about band who is known to 188.'>), many instances were given of the epitaphs 
have seen better days— being, in fact, one of those common before clergymen begun to exercise super- 
ne'erdowellft so often shipped off to our shores— vision over the churchyards of their parishes, 
teighteus up at the mention of home letkrs. cpjt.,piis fluoted set at defiance every 

Who knows what he is exiiecting- news that, offlmgraphy, grammar, and metre, not 

he has come into a fortune, or maybe a .title . , r si i i i * s a i 

as well! Such things do happed in this topsj- decency which one expects to find 

tnrvy land of ours. Or maybe he is .just hopiiTg “ i, t*!® writer rtderred with 

against hope that some friend, some numiber of satisfaction to the vast iniprovemeut which has 
Sc familv which has cast him off, perhaps do- token place since the beginning of the century, 
nervedly, has relented enough to send a few tmprovemeut, among other leosons,' may 

kind words. There is nothing for him. He did “ 

not really think there would be ; but his hard fu.o concerned, there is little Ih.-jt is new to he written 
grows harder and his bitter thoughts more bitter on the subject; and such of the inscriptions 
as he turns away. He may he a thorough .scamp, b'*™” H®low as are native productions aie merely 
beyond any one’s power to reclaim; yet who “ a supplement to the p^yious paper, 

knows? The knowledge that somebody cured ^bosc from the other side of the Atlantic, bear- 
whether ho lived or died ; whether he was ">? ?s “'ey Jo '““"y clmiacteristic marks ol their 
Struggling to recover lost ground or drifting prifim- may he read with more interest But all, 
from bad to worse, would at least hove done no* ,J^.''“’ish or foreign, are such cuiiosities of this 

• kind of literature, that no apology is needed for 


kind of literature, that no ap 


needed for 


By-and-by, a tired stockman or boundary-rider bringing them before the public., 
comes in after his long day’s work, jogging slowly Huriiig the whole of last century, emtuph- 

boniewurds, weary in body and mind. But the seems to have been the special and 

mention of home letters puts new life into him ; Javourite vocation of doggerel-mongers, and doubt- 
he hastily swallows his evening meal, and then— was so os fur back as people had the sma 1 


he hastily swallows his evening meal, and then— was so os lur back as people iiaU the sma 1 

perhaps by the humble illumination of a bush- ;iiaouut of education necessary to coinpse such 
fomp-a tin of fat with a bit of rug for wick- as the following, which according to a 

h^ reads and rereads his precious missives. newspaper of 1838, were then to be seen at Liyer- 

Home letters ! What magic there is in those • 
two words ; they call up a hundred scenes, of This humble stone is raised to Julian Thkk, 

which this is only one. The modern magic of Who in 1776 died in direst poverty : 

i^eam and electricity ha.s so annihilated time Unloved by daughter, wife, or friend, 

Und apace that we sometimes feel as if we were He went his way unto the end. -~R.I.P. 

^♦within cooee’ of the old country ; but it is a fai* In the same place was another, shorter and 
m after all, and though our letters bear a recent more pithy, and expressing a truism which is 
Mf, uiey ^eak of a very different world. It is too well known to he worth commemoration in 


This humble stone is raised to J ULIAN Thkk, 
Who in 1776 died in direst poveity : 

Unloved by daughter, wife, or friend, 

He went his way unto the ond.-~Il.I.P. 


difficult to write regularly to people at distich-form, but which, perhaps for that very 
«n;.^tanoe, where dilfereuce of siuToiindiiigs may reason, was in special demand with the epitaph- 
to entail lack of common interest ; but the makers of the last century : 

JfSlite has gone by when long voyages added to the ^ 

when, as Charles Lamb savs. writino to Memory of James Bkown. 


JfSilte has gone by when long voyages added to the ^ 

when, as Charles Lamb says, writing to Memory of James Bkown. 

^ was ‘like writing for posterity,’ when « All men must die,' and so did ho 

history in the transit It no longer h«neath -in 1703. 

two prophets to carry on a <joiTe8pond- The inscription on one Samuel Heame and hjs 
; and it is surely worth while wife is told in smoother rerse— if it can be digni- 


CURIC^ITIES OF EKTAPH LITERATURE. 


fted by any such name-^but its tone ie much the 
same as the above. It runs : 

Samuel Heaune, a man vas he, 

Who lived through youth.and age to be 
Full ninety years of age and more, 

Before he died in 1804. 

His wifo«urvived him many a day, 

In *21 being called away ; 

And now they luerc toother rest 
And moulder Into silent dust. 

9ti contrast to the long life of Saipuel Heariie 
was that of Mary Thompson, buried in a London 
churchyard, whose pathetic story is told by her 
epitaph : 

Hero buried lies in Mother Eaiih 
The mortal shell of one 
Who wished before her life’s decay 
That it was nearly done, 

And so she faded right away 
Without Disease’s ‘Ay’ or ‘Nay.’ 

More tragic was the fate of Thomas Ramage 
of Hull, wlio died, presumably of hydrophobia, 
in 1824. 

‘Let sleeping dogs lie’ is a proverb that’s true, 

As he who lies under has cause to tell you, 

For he woko one that slept, who bit him in rage. 

And ho died of hia wound, did Tuomas JIamaoe. 

In a graveyard in another part of Yorkshire 
may be read an inacriptioi^ of a dilfcrent kind, 
but one in which the sentiment, though heard 
often enough even at the present day, is rather 
ambiguous and enigmatical : 

Under this tablet rests in peace 
A man, John Jenkins Jones, 

Whose death to him was a release-— 

' Also to Widow Jonos, 

Who now to him cfects this stone, 

In mom’ry that she ’s left alone. 

Upon aiiotlier member of the great Jones 
family, who may or may not have been a relation 
of the John Jenkina above mentioned, the fol- 
lowing lines are said to stind as an (?pitaph, but 
the locality is iiiikiiowu to us : 

. Here lies old Ebenkzek JoNES, 

^ Who all his life collected*boueH, 

Till Death, that grim ajid bony spectre, 

That all-amassing bone-collector, 

Boned old Jones, so neat and tidy, 

That here he lies, all hondjidc. 

Much of the same character is a glowing 
eulogiuni upon a Dublin lawyer of the name 
of Alexander Dray; who was apparently a ram 
avis of tt legal practitioner, if we are to trust the 
common beliei that honest -lawyers arc as few 
and fur between tis the proverbial angels’ visits. 
He died in 171)8, and his epitiiph said : 

Df Alex. Uuay 
Lot no man say 

That he was either black or gray ; 

For though his life 
Was silent in strife, 

It was as open as the day. 

In all his ways 
White as the Grays, 

He lived on honest lawyer. 

Another epitaph of the same kind, punning 
upon the name of the deceased, is that on the 
grcsAt'grandfather of John Wesley— John Wliite, 
a celebrated I’uritan lawyer, and one of the 
members of Parliament actively opposed to 
Cbarles I. Clarendon says of him : * He was a 


grave lawyer, but notbriously disaffected to the 
Church.’ According to Tyerman, in his Life ef 
Samuel Weeley^ he died on the 2l)th of January 
1644, and was buried in the Temple Church, 
where a marble, stone was afterwards placed upon 
bis grave, wdtb this inscription ; 

Here lyoth a John, a burning, shining light, 

His name, life, actions, were all White, 

Sharing with the above the weighty association 
of history is the epitaph upon John Hatfield, the 
Keswick impostor, well known in* connection 
with the Buttermere Mary mentioned by Words- 
worth in his Prelude. The story of Hatfield’s 
crimes and punishment is too long to be told 
here, and may not, besides, be unknown to our 
readers. He was executed at Carlisle and buried 
in St Mary’s Churchyaid there, where the fol- 
lowing epitaph may still, for all that we know to 
the contrary, be lead on his tombstone ; 

* Our life is but a winter’s day : 
ftome only b)’eakfast and away ; 

Others to dinner stay, 

And are full fed ; 

The oldest man hut sups and goes to bed. 

l^go is his debt who lingers out his day ; 

He who goes soonest has the least to pay. 

The same epitaph is also to be seen in Stirline 
Churchyard, but it is impossible to fiay which of 
them is the original. 

Of inscriptions which have never really served 
as such we have a good instance in the story of 
a potter and an itinerant musician, who, meeting 
at a country inn and discussing epitaphs, proposed 
that each should furnish one for the other. The 
musician, after some deliberation, produced the 
following for the potttn* : 

On earth ho oft turned clay to delf, 

But now he’s t\irned to clay himself. 

The potter followed suit with this for the 
musician : 

In beating time his life was passed. 

But time has beaten him at last. 

, Like these, as far as its purpose is foreign to 
that for wjiicli epitaphs are generally supposed 
to be written, is the one whicli, according to a 
New York pajjer, is to be seen in an American 
gruveyyd : 

Here will lie Mk Jambs Jones; at present he. lives 
and oariicK on his shoe business at 150 Franklin Street. 

Somewhat similar, and even more distinctively 
transatlantic, is our next, for the authenticity 
of which, however, we do not vouch : 

This stone is erected to the memory of TmomaS LatKO, 
who died on July 13, 1880, by his son Ulysses G, Laing, 
who now carries oit his business Math the same p ub lic* 
spirited enterprise at the Bonanza Oydopean Btores, 
Bond Street ; see advertisements in the daily papers. 

This reminds us of a Paxisiau inscription which, 
fpeely translated, runs : 

To the everlasting Memory of MabiE I’BBBT. ^ 

The railing around this grave is the handiwork of 
her bereaved husband, Pierre Ferry, BUoksmith, who , 
will execute aU orders of a similar nature with ohcapSMt 
Olid dospatoh. 

A slight confusion of meaning is discei’nible 
in another inscription, bearin| a scriptural text,- 
which may be seen in the cemetery at Pcshawnri< 
India. It is only charitable to suppoae that it 
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^ drawn up hy others than the deceased’s 
professional brethren : < 

Sacred to the Memory of the Eev, — , Mia- 

licoiary, mordered by Ms cAoitidar.—’Well done, thou 
good and faithful seryant/ 

Scarcely less malapropos is the oft-(|Uoted epi> 
,tapU ou husband and wife : 

Hew hes the body of Jameh Kobtnson and Kuth, 
his wife,^* Their wanaie is accomplished. ’ 

And in a seouestered Californian burial-ground, 
from th5 Imunts of men, a stone was recently 
discovered, bearing tlie simple explanation : 

To Samuel Conhtable. 

‘After life’s scarlet fever, ho sleeps well.’ 

Probjibly unique in its way is the epitaph of 
George H. Churchill, in that it is that of a sui- 
cide, composed by himself. He ended his life by 
taking poison at San Francisco a ftiw years ago — his 
reasons for taking the fatal step being ill-healtli 
and inability to work. In a letter to the coroner 
he said : ‘ It takes money to live, and it requires 
work to get money ; and I am unable to work, 
too pixiud to beg, and not smart enough to steal. 
I am absolutely compelled by the unfortunate 
circumstances in which I am placed to end a life 
which has become a burden to me.’ Appended 
was the epitaph which lie wished placed upon 
his tombstone : 

Here unfortunate Chukcuill lies; 

Nobody laughs, nobody crie« ; 

Wliere ho ’s gone, how ho fares, 

Nobody knows, nobody cares. 

The neighbouring State of Oregon contains an 
epitjiph of a slightly different character from that 
of Churchiirs, to an unnamed person with the 
sobriquet of ‘Whisky Jim,’ who had died there 
in the early days of its settlement. It is .such as 
one would hardly expect to Hud in the Western 
souiety of those days, and is as follows : 

% In the green sliadcs of which the ]H>cts sing. 

When this old world has had its earthly Hing, 

You’ll find tho spirit, if <r/au 're there, of Jiiin, 

To whom this stono is raisod—we called him Whisky 
Jim. ‘ 

' He (lied iiv 18513. 

Further east, close to one of the prairie tele- 
graph stations of tlie Pacific Railway, but appa- 
rently placed there years before the making of 
that road, is a stone bearing an inscription of 
moi’e pretension than the above. It is evidently 
the work of a man of .s(7me education, and prob- 
ably, judging from the way in which it is turned, 
an EugUwinian. It says ; 

Btranger ! when passing, })aiise you her^ 

The rough and ready grave of Fjukh, ^ 

The host and bravest, first and last, 

Of jdoneers of Yankee caste, 

Who came, 'tis said, from far-off Maine, 

And passed away without pain. 

An honest man ; could read and write ; 

Know how to "get both sun and bite 
By tripping, farming, building, or 
Teaching the youtlis his learned lore ; 

Could handle gun like a frontier man, 

And hit his mark as only sucli can ; 

And now that you his virtues know, 
i We only add that he lies below. 

‘ .Tha, following on L^. S. Frame coiumemo- 
! 1^6 same quaities : 

: " I4M. S. FeAME, who during his life shot eighty- 
whom the Lord delivered into his hands. 


I and who was looking forward to making up his hoiked 
I before the end of the year, when he fell aueep in^eSus 
I at his house at Hook’s Ferry, March 27, 1843. He was 
married thrice, and had fift^n sons and daughters, idl 
of whom are now alive. After the strifes and cares of 
this world, may he rest in peace ! 

Even more remarkable are otl^ two epitaphs 
of the same kind, the first of which is said to be 
upon a tombstone in flie city of Sacramento ; 

Hero is laid Daniel BoiiROW, who was bom in Soixow^ 
and Borrowed little from Nature except his name wnd 
his love to mankind and hatred to redskins; who was 
nevertheless a gentleman and a dead shot ; who, through 
a long life, never killed his man except in seu-defenoe 
or by accident ; and who, when ho at last went under, 
beneath the bullets of his cowardly enemies in the 
saloon of .Tcff Morris, did so in the sure and certain hope 
of a glorious and everlasting Morrow. 

Tlie other, which belongs to a Nevada** burying- 

f dace, is such a noteworthy achievement in this 
iiio that it may fitly conclude our compilation 
of a few of the curiosities of epitaph literature : 

Sacred to the Memory of Hank Monk— the Whitest, 
Biggest'heartcd, and Best-known Stage-driver of the 
West ; who was kind to All and Thought 111 of None. 
He Lived in a Strange Era, and was a Hero; and the 
Wheels of his Coach are now Ringing on Golden 
Streets. 


NAMELESS. 

Tukuk is no name, no mark, no sign, 

To tell who lies below 
Tlie tall rank graas, where daisies sliinc 
And pule primroses blow ; 

Yet mournfully the lindens wave 
And sunlicaius gently play, 

As if within that nameless grave 
An exiled monarch lay. 

No monarch sleeps a whit, more sound 
In dim cuthediul aisles 
Than this poor heart iji earth's green bound 
Beneath the sun’s glad smiles. 

Thougli it may ha that alien eartli 
Entombs his lifeless elny, 

Ear from the land that gave him birth, 

He rests in peace to-duy. 

Bid friends around his death-bed watch 
And wait his latest sigh, 

With parted lips, as if to catch 
His ling’ ring fond good-bye '( 

Or did be die an outcast lone, 

Witlj none to pray or weep, 

With none to hear his dying moan 
Or close his eyes in sleep ( 

Bid death come to him as a friend 
That brings repose and peace, 

And bliss that ne’er shall know' an end, 

And joy that will not cease 1 
We only know' he sleeps below 
The daisies and the grass, 

W^here, ever tenderly and slow, 

The lingering sunbeams pass. 

M. Boos. 
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« STRANGERS IN A STRANGE LAND.’ 
‘The native of India lias become a familiar object 
in the fltreets of the. metropolis. He is no longer, 
as formerly, the cynosure^ of eyery eye; and 
indeed — unless, perchance, he be wearing hi.s 
native dress^ -is as likely as. not to be passed by 
unnoticed. After all, we may be inclined to ask, 
what are a few Indians more or less among 
London’s huge population, including as it do<is 
repre^jenbitives of well-nigh every nationality ? 
Blit the nati^fe of India can hardly be considered 
in the same- light a§ the swarthy Boohoo islander, 
or the last importation from Topsy-turvy Land, 
though both be equally familiar. He differs from 
these last in being our fellow-subject, and accord- 
ingly he is, or should l.)e, more closely connected 
with us. 

‘ The. possession of India,’ says a recent writer, 
* lias added a new and clearly-defined element to 
English life.’ His reference, was solely to the 
Anglo-Indian ; but it might well have been ex- 
tended to include the redll as well as the adopted 
children of the gorgeous East. 

Indians in England fall broadly into three 
divisions. • First, those who have come over 
piirely for amusement, much as Englishmen now 
visit India in the cold season. Tliese are mere 
birds of passage. Second, business men, chiefly 
merchants, wlu> import Indian produce for sale 
in this country, and have establishments here 
and in India.* Third — and this is by far the 
largest and, to our mind most interesting class — 
students. That there are a very considerable 
number of Indians residing here for purposes of 
education is a fact perliaps not generally known. 
The majority are engaged in working for tlie Bar 
examinations or the Indian Civil Service ; but 
thei*e are others qualifying for their doctor’s 
degree, and indeed for almost every professitm. 
And what a strange life is theirs ! a life which 
to an English la<i would be intolerable — a life 
of all work and no play, such as we liave been 
led to believe makes Jack a dull boy. Doubtless, 
ibowever, the constitution of the young Indian 


I is not the same as that of the subject of tbe>old 
! lines. For to the Indian student the English 
])ublic school is, save in a few exceptional cases, 
a terra mcoffmta. Tlie. crammer’s establishment 
does duty for his Eton ; liis playing-fields are Ken- 
sington Gardens and Hyde Park. The bcist years 
of his life are j>.‘iHHed in some dismal lodging in 
a Biiyawater hack street, far from Jiome and 
relatives, occasionally with others of his coimtry- 
men !is fellow-lodge.rs, morci frequently in dreary 
solitude. His pleasur(?a are few. Work from 
! morn to night at his tutor’s, preparation for next 
day’s tasks in the evening, leave liim Jnit little 
time he can call his own. A stray visit to a 
theatre or music hall is his only dissipation ; for, 
though his needs are small, his purse is but 
slender. 

Tlu!a(? strangers’ powers of application are 
jwtonishing. Of original genius they may bo 
I devoid ; but for work which reejuires of the 
mind imitation rather than creation they are 
pre-eminently atiaptexl. The essential difference 
between whist and chess, both games of skill, 
has been held to lie in the fact, that while the 
latter, to he successful, must prooeed strictly ia 
aceoi’dance with a definite system, which admits 
not the .smallest deviation, the whist-playeFs 
greatest triumphs are won by some bold coup 
which throws all rules to the winds, so that 
it is hardly a paradox to say that to play whist 
well is tojiplay in spite of rules. If this so-— 
and it is not an absolutely untenable theo^~ 
then the native of India should be a capital chess- 
player, but a bad partner for a rubber. Of liim, 
if of any one, it may be said, that he can obey, 
not command. After all, perhaps, he possesses 
the more inqmrtant qualificatiom * 

We hear much nowadays of the' influx of 
Germans and other foreigners, whtvsc competition 
ousts Englishmen from the laljonr market, inaa- 
much as the foreigner wilV not only, owing ^ 
his lower standard of li\ing, be satisfied wim a ; 
smaller wage, but is also a better workman. Bat - 
it is not unreasonable to suppose that the ; 
tition of our Indian fellow-subject will ‘ 
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A ^Etr mote eeriomt element in ont soeM system. 

I His standard of living is lower even than that 
of ftie foreigners we now eomplain of j his indns- 
trial efficiency will, with the extension of Indian 
education, be far greater. 

’ Of society, even if he can find time foi* it, the 
Indian student has little. Between liim and liis 
native fellow-students in a great gulf fixed, that 
‘ most blighting of all liumau institutions, caste,’ 
whose potent influence even some thousand miles 
of sea cannot wholly destroy. True, there are 
exceptions to the rule. na))i>y the Indian whom 
I a kindly kismet permits to reside at either 
' university. Then* tlie line of cast-e distinction 
is less firmly drawn. 

But if lie knows but little of those around him 
of his own race, he knows even loss of his English 
! fellow-students. As the Jews had dtjaling 
with, the Samaritans, so tliere is seldom any 
degree of intimacy between East and West at 
their common tutor’s, though for weeks together 
they sit side by side on the same form. Your 
friend Jones’s son is at Fillem and Swallow’s, 
the great Indian crammers’, imbibing what may 
be not inaptly termed a judmous mixture, which I 
may qualify liim to hold the scales between some 
thousands of denizens of Her Gracious Majesty’s 
Eastern Empire. But ask Joues Junior if. lie 
knows So-and-so, and he will elevate his aristo- 
cratic eyebrows, much as if you liad suggested 
, that ho was not unacquainted with the interior 
I of Dartmoor prison. You repeat the (luestion ; 

' and you will be told : ‘ Ob, one of those Indians, 
you mean. I have seen him about at the “shop”’ 
-—the shop being ^Messrs Fillem and Swallow’s 
catablishment — ‘nut we don’t have anything to 
do with them* The amount of contempt thrown 
into that little word ‘them’ is incredible; it 
chokes you ; and yet Jones’ Junior’s ^andfather 
was once a shojiboy, while your Indian friend 
draws his blood straight from the Moguls. 

It is not quite so oad with the fair sex. ‘ He 
has such beautiful eyes,’ said an English girl the 
other day, when remonstrated with for flirting 
with * tW Indian.’ So tliere is sonu* power still 
in beam yetix. * 

But though familiar to the hlas^ Londoner, 
there is one class to whom the Indian, such as 
we have described, is a never- failing jiovelty. 
The country cousin, up for a week’s sight-seeing, 
seldom omits to turn and mzo at this, to him, 
strange species of the gimus firitish subject. And 
can we say that his attention is ill bestowed? 
Is there not a peculiar signification in this latest 
object lesson? May not the sight of these 
Indians in Fleet Street, this mingling of East 
and West, afford as much room for reflection 
as ft visit to the Tower or a climb to the top 
</t the Monument? Each points a jnoral. The 
^Monument and the Tower are, so to speak, 
natures in the great volume of English histoir. 
TlW remind us inevitably of the past ; the sight 

4iiein awakes a hundred slumbering reminis- 


Ipt the sigut of these Indians is even more 
isttive. It suggests the Past, for their mere 
Kocft in our midst illustrates the difference 




between the nineteenth and all previous cen- 
turies ; it suggests the Futui^ for it makes lift 
wonder what will be that social system of* which 
they must one day form an integral part 
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CHAPTER XV.— CHEOKLEY’fl CASE. 

That evening’ Mr Checkley was not in his custo- 
mary place at the Salidattoriy where his presence 
was greatly desired. lie arrived late, when it 
wanted only a quarter to eleven. The faded- 
barrister was left alone in the room, lingering 


over the day’s paper with his empty glass beside 
him. Mr Checkley entered with on air of 
triumph, and something like the ela^ic spring 
of a victor in his aged step. He called Robert, 
and ordered at his own expense, for himself, a 
costly drink — a compound of Jamaica rum,* hot 
water, sugar and lemon, although it was an 
evening in July and, for the time of year, almost 
pleasantly warm. Nor did he stop here, for with* 
the manner of a man who just for once— to mark 
a joyful occasion — plunges, he rattled his money 
in his pocket and -ordered another for the 
barrister. ‘For,’ he said, ‘this evening 1 have 
done a good work, and T will mark the ifay.’ 

When the glasses were brought, he lifted his 
and cried: ‘Come, let us drink to the confu- 
bitju of all Rogues, great and small. Down with 
’em!’ 

‘ Your toast, Mr (’lieckley,’ replied the hamster, 

‘ would make my profession useless : if .there 
were no rogues, there would be no Law. That, 
however, would injure me less than many ot 
my brethren. I drink, therefore, confusiou to 
Rogues, great and small Down with ’em. — This 
is excellent grog.— Down with ’em ! ' So saying, 
he finished his glass and departed to his garret, 
where, thanks to the grog, he slept nobly,* ana 
dreamed that he was a Master in Chancery. 

The reason of this unaccustomed mirth was 
as follows ; Checkley by this time had fully 
established in his own .mind the conclusion that 
the prime mover in the deed , the act— the Thing 

was none other than the new partner, the 
young upstart, ^^hoin he hated with a hatred 
uncxtinguishuble. He woe os certain*about him 
as he had been certain about Atbelstan Arundel, 
and for much the same reasons. Very well. As 
yet he had not dared to speak : King Pharaoh’s 
chief scribe would have had the same hesitation 
at protfering any theory concerning Joseph. To- 
night, however But you shairheor. 

Everybody was out of the office at half-past 
seven, when he left it. He walked round the 
empty rooms, looking into unlocked drawers— 
one knows not what he expected to find. He 
looked into Mr Austin’s room and shook his flist 
and grinned at the empty chair. 

‘ 1 ’ll liave you yet/ he said. ‘ Oh, fox 1 fox I 
I’ll have you, if I wait for thirty years !’ 

It adds an additional pang to old age when 
one feels that if the end comes prematurely, when 
one is only ninety or so, there may be a revenge 
unfinished. 1 have always envied the dying 

* Copyright 1802 in the United States of Atnerios Iqf 
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who had no enemies to forgive because he 
. had ki^ them all . I 

When Checkley left the place he walked across 
, the Inn and so into Chancery Lane, where he, 
crossed over and entered Gray’s Inn by the Hol- 
bom archway. He lingered in South Square : 
he walked all round it twice : he read the names 
on the door-posts, keeping all the time an eye 
on ’No. 22. Presently, he was rewarded. A 
figure which he knew, tall and well proportioned, 
head flung back, walked into the Inn and made 
straight for No. 22. It 'v^as none other than 
Athelstan Arundel. The old man crept into the 
entrance, where he was partly hidden ; he could 
see across the Square, himself unseen. Athelstan 
walked into the house and up the stairs : the 
place was^quiet : Checkley could hear his steps 
on the wooden stairs : he heard him knock at 
a door — he heard the door open and the voices 
'of men talking. 

* Ahl’ said Checkley, ‘now we Ve got ’em !' 

Well — hut this wjis not all. For presently 

there came into the Inn young Austin himself. 

‘Oh!* ’said (hecklcy, liiiisliing his sentence 
— ‘ on toast ’ Here ’s the other ; here they are — 
both.' 

In fact, George, too, entered the house known 
( as No. 22 and walkdd up the stairs. 

[ Checkley waited for no more. Ho ran out of 
j the Inn and he called a cab. 
j If he had waited a little longer, he would have 
; ereen the new partner come out of the house and 
I walk a^ay : if he had followed him up the stairs, 
i he ivould have scon him knocking at the closed 
[ outer door of Mr Edmund Gray. If he had 
' knocked at the door opposite, he would have 
! found Mr Athelstan Arundel in the reoru with 
his own acquaintimce, Mr Freddy Carstone, the 
Cambridge scholar and 'the oniaineut of their 
circle at the Saliitotion. But being in a hurry, 
he jumped to a conclusion and called a cab. 

He drove to Palace Gardens, where Sir Samuel 
ha'd his town-house. Sir Samuel was still at 
dinner. He sat down in the liall, meekly wait- 
ing. After a wliile the Service condescended to 
ask if he wished a message to be taken in to Sir 
Samuel. 

‘From his brother’s — from Mr Bering’s office, 
please tell him. From his brother’s office — 
on most important business— roost important — 
say.’ 

I Sir Samuel received him kindly, made him 
1 sit down, and gave him a glass of wine. ‘ Now,’ 
i he said, ‘ tell me what it all means. My brother 
f has had a I'obbery— papers and certificates and 
' things — of course they are stopped. He won’t 
: lose anything. But it is a great’ nuisance, this 
kind of thing.’ 

^ ‘ He has already lost four mpnths’ dividends — 

, fonr months, sir, on thirty -eight thousand pounds. 
And do you really think that he will’ get back 
. bis papers V 

* Certainly— or others. They are, after' all, 
onlyjrouchers. — How is my iJrother V 

‘Well, Sir Samuel, bettor than you ’(Ji think 

likely. This moming, to be sure’ He 

'lapped, being loth to lell how his master had 
loet consciousness. ‘Well, sir, I’ve been think- 

n that the property was gone, and from what 
itt)w of tnem as had to do with the 
i thought there was mighty little chance of 


getting it back. It kept me awake. Oh I 
it ’e an awful sum. Close upon iforty thonsandl 
pounds. He can stand that and double 
* And double that again,’ said Sir Samuel ‘ I 
should hope so.* 

‘ Certain! V. sir. But it’s a blow— J can feel 
for him. i ra only a clerk ; but I ’ve saved a 
bit and put out a bit. Sir Samuel Cheese* 

I parings, you *d say ; but I ’ve enjoyed saving it 
up— oil ! I’ve enjoyed it. I don’t think there 
is any pleasure in life like saving up— watching 
it grow — and grow and grow — it grows like a 
pretty flower, doesn’t it ?-^and adding to it. Ah !* 
lie sighed, and drank his glaw oi wine. ‘Sir 
Samuel, if I was to lose my 'little savings, it 
would break my heart. I’m an old man, and 
BO is he — it would break me up, it would indeed. 
Ever since yesterday morning, 1 've been thinking 
whether anything could happen to make me lose 
my money. There ’s Beaili in the thought 
SiV Samuel- -for an old man — and a small man 
— ^like me — there ’s Death in the thought.* 

‘Don’t tell anybody where your investmenfil 
are, and lock up the papers, Checkley, — Now, 
what do you want mo to do for you V 
‘ 1 want you to listen to me for half an hour, 
Sir Samuel, and to give me your advice, for the 
businesH is too much for me.’ 

‘Go on, then. I am listening.’ 

‘Very well. Now, sir, T don’t kno;w if I shall 
be able to make my case clear— but I will try. 

I haven’t been about Mr Bering for fifty yeai’s 
for nothing, I hope. The case is this. Nine 
years ago, a man calling himself Edmund Gray 
took Chambers in South Square, Gray’s Inn — 
forty pounds a year. He is represented as being 
an elderly man. *116 has paid nis rent regulwly, 
but he visits hie Chambers at irregular intervals. 
Eight years ago there was a forgery at your 
brothers. Tlii^ cheque was payable to the order 
of Etlmund Gray ; murk that The money was 
paid ’ 

• * I remember. Athelstan Arundel wtts accused, 
or suspected of the thing.* 

‘He was. And he ran away to avoid being 
arrested. liemember that And he 's never been 
heard of since. Well, the scries of forgeries by 
which the shares and stocks btdonging to Mr 
Bering have been stolen arc all vu-itten in tlie 
same handwriting as the first, and are all carried 
on in the name and for the order nf Edmund 
Gray. That you would acknowledge in a moment \ 
if ytui saw the papers : there are the seme lined 

and curves of the lettci’s ’ 

. ‘Which proves, I should say, that AtbelstaA 
never did it* 

‘Wait a minute. Don’t let’s be in a hurry.: 
The forgery by themselves could da nothing, 
They wanted some one in the office, some One 
always about the place : some one who could get 
at the safe : some one who could get from w 
office what the man outside wanted, some one to 
intercept the letters’— 

‘Wein* 

‘That person, Sir Samuel, I have found.* 

Sir Samuel sat up. ‘You have found him t* . 
‘I have. And here’s r»y difficulty. BedUxat* 
Sir Samuel, he is your brother’s new partaet; 
and unless we lodge him in the Jug before nl^y. 
days, Jie will be your own brother-in-law.* ' . isj; 

Sir Samuel changed colour, and got up to s^^^ 
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that the door behind the screen was shot. *This 
is a very seriotts thing to say, Checkley— a very 
serious thing/ * , ^ 

<Oh ! 1 *^1 moke it quite |)lain. First, as to 
opportunities ; ^next, os to motives ; third, as to 
facts. Fqj? opportunities, then. Latterly, for the 
last six months, he ’s been working in the Chief’s 
of^ce nearly all day long. Thei*e ho sat, at the 
little table between the windows, just half turned 
round to catch the light, with tl»e open saf<; 
within easy reach of his hand when the Chief 
wasn’t looking ; or when—because he doesn’t 
idways touch the bell— Mr Deriug would bring 
papers into iny office and leave him alone— nh ! 
alone — with the 'safe. That’s for opportunities. 
Now for motives. He’s been engaged for two 
years, I understand, to a young lady ’ 

‘ To Lady Dering’s sister.’ 

‘Just so, sir. And I believe, until the unex- 
pected luck of his partnership agaiiAt the wish 
of Lady Dering’s family.’ 

‘That is true.’ 

‘He had two hundred a year. And he had 
nothing else — no prospects and no chances. So 
I think you will acknowledge that there’s suffi- 
cient motive here for* him to try anything.’ 

^ ‘AVell, if poverty is a motive— no doubt he 
had one/ 

‘Poverty was the motive. You couldn’t have 
a stronger motive. There isn’t in the whole world 
a stronger motive— though, I admit, some young 
men who are pore may keep honest, 1 did. Mr 
Austin, I take it, is one of those tliat don’t keep 
honest That’s for motive. Nosv tor facts. Mr 
Austin had nothing to do with the forgery eight 
years ago j he was only an articled clerk begin- 
ning. But he knew young Arundel who did the 
thing, remember. That checiue was written by 
young Arundel, who ran away. The letters of 
tills year are written by the same hmid—hy your 
hrotner-in-law, Sir Samuel, by Mr Atlielstan 
AJundel’ 

‘But he* is gone : he has disappeared : nobody 
khows where he is.’ 

Oheckley laughed. This was a moment of 
triumph. ‘He is back again, Sir Samuel. I 
have seen him.’ 

‘Where? Athelstan -back again ?’ 

*I will toll you. All these forgeries use the 
name of Edmund Gray of 22 ^iith Sqiiare, 
Gray’s Inn. • I have told you that before. When 
the thing is discovered, young Austin goes 
and makes himself mighty busy trucking and 
following up, hunting down, doing detective 
work, and so on. Oh 1 who so busy as he ? 
Found out that Edmund Gray was an old man,* 
if you please ; and this morning again, so cheer- 
ful and lively that it does your heart ^ood — going 
to settle it all in a day or two. Yah ! As if I 
wouldn’t see through his cunning I Why ! I ’m 
^yenty-five years old. I’m up to every kind of 
dodge : what will happen next, unless you cut 
First, we shall hear that Mr Edmund Gray 
jias gone abroad, or has vanished, or something. 
IWben he’s quite out of the way, we shall find 
l^at he did the whole thing— him and nobody 
And then if there’s no more money to 
pW made by keeping the papers, they will all 
Imck — from Edmund Gray, penitent — oh ! 

£ about Athelstan Arundel V ’ ■ 


‘To be sure. I’m an old man,* Sir ^muel* 
and 1 talk too much. Well, I go most nmhts to 
a parlour in Holborn— the Salutation it is-^where 
the company is select and the liquor good. 
There I saw him a week ago. He was brought 
ill by one of the company. I knew him at once, 
and he wasn’t in liiding. Used his own name. 
But he didn’t see me. No — no, thinks I. We 
won’t give this away. I liid my face behind a 
newspnjier. He’s been staying in Camberwell 
for the last eight years, I believe, all the 
time/ 

‘ In Camberwell ? Why in Camberwell V 
‘In bad company — as I was given to under- 
stand. In Prodigal Son’s company.* 

‘You don’t mean this, Checkley? Is it really 
true?’ * ^ 

‘ It is perfectly true, Sir Samuel. I have seen 
him. He was dressed like a Prince — velvet 
jacket and crimson tie and white waistcoat. And 
he walked in with just his old iusoleiuitf — nose 
up, head hack, looking round as if were hot 
fit to be in the same room with him— just as he 
used to do.’ 

‘By Jove !' said Sir Samuel, thrusting his 
hands into his pockets. ‘What will Hilda say— 

I iiieaii— Lady Dering, say, when she heiu*s it r 
‘There is more to hoai*. Sir Samuel, not much 
more.* But it drives the .nail home— a noil in 
their coffin, I liope and trust’ 

‘ Go on. Let me hear all/ 

‘You’ve caught on, have you, to all I said 
about Edmund Gray of 22 &nth Squart^-him 
as was mentioned eight years ago— and about the 
handwriting being the same now as then V 
‘Yes/ 

‘So that the same hand which forged the 
cheque then has forged the letters now V 
‘ Quite 80 .’ 

‘I said then— and I say now — that young 
Arundel forged that cheque. 1 say now that he 
is the forger of these letters, and that A’ustin 
stood in with him and was his confidant. WKat 
do you tliiuk of this? To-night, after office, I 
thought I would go and have a look at 22 South 
Square. So 1 walked up and down on the other 
side : mv eyes are pretty good still : I thought 
I should perhaps see something presently over 
the way. So I did. Who should come into the 
Square; marching along as if the old place, 
Bench&rs and all, belonged to him, but Mr Atbel- 
stan Arundel 1 He pulled up at No. 22 — No. 
22, mind — Edmund Gray’s number — he walked 
up-staire— I heard him— to the second floor — 
Edmund Gray’s floor.’ 

‘Good Lord !’ cried Sir SamueL ‘This is 
suspicious with a vengeance/ 

‘ Oh ! but I httven^ done. I stay^ where I 
was, wondering if he would come down, and 
whether I should' meet him and ask him what 
ho was doing '^rith Edmund Gray. And then— 

I was richly rewai-ded — oh ! rich was the reward, 
for who should come into the Square but young 
Austin himself! Re, too, went up the stairs of 
No. 22. And there I left them both, and tame ; 
away— came to put the case into your hands.* 

‘ What do you want me to do ?’ 

*I want you to advise me. What shall I dot ; 
There is my. case complete— I don’t suppose you . 
want a more complete case — for any uourt of ( 
Jiritice/ 


ptanbtn^ JonnMl, 
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< Well~aa ior that— I ’m not a lawyer. Ae a ' 
City man; if a clerk of mine was in such a sns- 
pidoua position as young Austin, I should ask 
•him for lull explanations. You ’ve got no actual ! 
proof, you see, that he, or Athelstan either, did i 
the thing.* ’ j 

‘I beg your pardon. Sir Samuel. I*m’only 
a clerk, and you’re a groat City Knight, but I 
don’t know what better proof you want. Don’t 
I see young Austin pretending not to know 
who Edmund Gray is, and then going up to his 
Chambers to meet his pal Athelstan Arundel? 
Ain’t that proof ? Don’t Ttell you that the same 
hand had been at work in both forgeries ? Isn’t 
that hand young Arimdel’s V 

‘ Checkley, I see that you are greatly interested 
in this matter ’ 

*I would give— ah !— twenty pounds — yes, 
twenty hard-earned pounds to see those two 
young gentlemen in the Dock — where they shall 
be — \Yhere they shall be,* he repeated. His trem- 
bling voice, cracked with old age, seemed un- 
equally wedded to the malignity of his words 
and his expression. 

‘One of these young gentlemen,’ said Sir 
Samuel, ‘is my brother-ih-liiw. The other, unless 
this busindss prevents, will be my brother-in-law 
before many days. You will therefore under- 
stand that my endeavours will be to keep them 
both out of the Dock.’ 

‘ The job will be only half complete without ; 
but still— to see young Austin drove oult of the 
place — with disgrace— same as the other one was 
— why, that should be something— something to 
think about afterwards.’ 

Checkley went away. Sir Samuel sat thinking 
what was best to be done. Like everybody else, 
he quite believed in Athclatan’s guilt. Granted 
that fact, he saw clearly that there was another 
very black-looking case against him and against 
George Austin. What should be done ? He 
would consult hiS wife. He did so. 

‘What will Elsie say?’ she asked. ‘Yet, 
sooner or later, she must be told. I suppose 
that will be my task. But she can wait a little. 
Do you go to-morrow morning to Mr Dering and 
tell him. The sooner he knows the better.’ 

You no^ understand why Jlr Checkley was 
so joyous when he arrived at the Salutatim and 
wl^ he proposed that toa.st 

m the morning, Sir Samuel saw his brother 
and whispered in his ear the whole of the cas^ 
as prepared and drawn up by Checkley. ‘ What 
do you say V he asked when he had concluded. 

‘I say nothing.’ • Mr Dering had heard all the 
points brought out one after the other without 
the least emotion. ‘There is nothing to be 
said,’ 

‘ But^ my dear brother, the evidence ! ’ 

‘There is no evidence. It is all supposition.. 
If Athelstan committed the first forgery — there 
is no evidence to show that he did— if he has 
been living all these years , a life of pix>tligacy in 
England— I have evidence to the contrary in my 
own possession — if he was tempted by poverty— 
if young Austin was also tempted by poverty— 
if the two together— or either separately— could 
undertake, under temptation, risks so terrible- 
yon see, the whole case is built up on an “if.”’ 

^Yet it bolds together at eveiy point. Ik is a 


perfect case. Who else could do it? Checkley ^ 
certainly could not That old man— that old ■ 
servant’ 

‘ I agree with you, Checkley could not do it 
Not because he is too old. Age has nothing to 
do with crime— nor because he is an old servant 
He could not do it because he is not clever 
enough. This kind of thing wants grasp and 
vision. Cheqkley hasn’t got either. He might 
be a confederate. He may have stopped the 
letters. He is miserly— he might be. tempted 
by money. Yet I do not think it possible.’ 

‘ No— I cannot believe that,’ saitf Sir Samuel. ^ 

‘Yet it is quite as difficult to believe such a 
thing of young Austin. Qh ! I know everything 
is possible. He belongs to a good family : he 
ha^ his own people to think of : ne is engaged — 
he has always led a blamele8.s life* Yet — yet — 
everything is possible.’ 

‘I have known cases in the City where the 
blameless *.:>eeming was ojdy a pretence ai^d a 
cloak — mo-^t deplorable cases, I assure you— the 
cloak to hide a profligate life.’ 

‘I think, if that were so, I should not be 
deceived. Outward signs in such cases are not 
wanting. I know the lace of the profligate, open 
or concealed. Youm' Austin, presents no sign of 
anything but a regular and blameless life. Bbr 


anything but a regular and blameless life. Bbr 
all these reasons, I say, we ought to believe him 
incapable of any dishonourable action. But I 
have been in practice for fifty years— fifty years 
—during this long period T know not how many 
cases — what are called family cases— have been 


in my hands. I have had in this room the 
trembling old profligate; of seventy, ready to pay , 
any price rather tlmii let the thing be known to • 
his old wife, who believes in him, and his ; 
daughters, who worship him. 1 have had the 
middle-aged man of standing in the City implor- ‘ 
ing me to l)ny back the paper— at any price i 
—which wouhl stamp him with infamy. I nave j 
liad the young man on his knees begging me ; 
never to let his father know the forgery, the 
theft, the villainy, the seduction what not. And 
I have had women of every age sitting in that 
chair confessing their wickedness, which they I 
do for the mo.st part with hard faces and col^ 
eyes, not like the men, with shame and tea^ ^ 
The men fall being tempted by want of money, 
which means loss of pride and self-respect, and * 
position and comfort. There ought to have beeti 
a clause in tlie Litany, “From want of money 
lit all ages and on all occasions, Good Lora, , 
deliver us.’” 

‘True— most true,’ said Sir Samuel ‘“Prom; 
want of money”— I shall say this next time I . 

go to church “from want of money at all ages,; 

and particularly when one is getting on in years;! 
and ’has a title to keep up — Go^ Lord, deliver 
us.” Very good indeed, brother. I shall quote ! 
this in the City. To-morrow, I have to niedee i 
a speech at the Helmet Makers' Compaiiy. %i' 
shall quote this very remarkable saying of ); 
yours.* , t 


average man will not do rather than be without 
money. He Is helpless: he is a slaves hodtj 
in contempt : without money. — Austin,* you ■ tellf; 
me, was temptetl by want of money. 1 
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luit He was poor : heiA eiiougli to keep him : 
he was £rnsat i he hod shhple wants ; ue had 
never felt the want of money. Ko — 1 do not 
l^nk that he Was tempted by poverty. Every- 
thing la possible — this is possible.— Bat, brother, 
•Uonoe. If you speak about this, you may inj 111*0 
the young man, supposing him to be innocent. 
If be is guilty, you will put him on his guard. 
And, mind, I shall show no foolish .mercy — ^iioue 
--wheii we find the guilty paities. All the more 
xeason, therefore, for silence.* 

Sir Samuel promised. ■ But he had parted 
#ith the secret— he had given it into the keeping 
«f k Woman. 


TBANSATLANTIO STEAMSHIP llOUTEfi. 

SAFHTy of ships at sea is a iiiattc*r of the first 
importance to passengers, and more especially 
to tlie many who travel in those Ttuarvellous 
specimens of man’s handiwork that cross the 
North Atlantic Ocean iietween tlie Old World and 
the New with the }»reciBion of ex])r «88 trains. 
Ancient navigators were necessarily required not 
only to be sterling seamen, but also to jiilot their 
•wn vessels in narrow waters, and to rely solely 
that knowledge of the proposed path across 
(me waste of waters only attainable by actual 
personal experience or from oral tiuditioii. 
Modern mariners ai’e well funuRlu'd with sailing 
dirtetions and cliarTs enibodyiflg the recorded 
observations of their iu'edecessors ; and more accu- 
mte instruments have been gradually introduced 
for determining a ship’s geographical position 
on the trackless deep by nujaiis of celestial or 
tarrestarial measurements. Nevi'vtlieless, the huc- 
Ooasful application of stemu power to the piopul- 
sk)n of sliipa at sea probably demands a more 
intuitive perception of iioRHibilities than when 
ihe unbought air in senfeiblo motion was the 
prime moyer. Rapid progi’ess in* marine engin- 
oeriug has somewliut decreased the undisputed 
i IfQpremacy of seamanship, and navigation becomes 
^ kMM difficult every day, so tliat its rudiments are 
rendered available to men of most meagre (‘duca- 
ion with but slight mental exertion. Hence 
both causes conspire to lower the shipniaster’s 
I atitus; but maiiy officers are Ixiginning to (‘omc 
out of their ‘sleepy hollow of indill'crentism and 
•trive for better things. 

It is concedexi on all liands that the iiKiasures 
in force for preventing collision at sea are insuf- 
hoient for practical purposes, and many and 
furious plans have been devised for lessening 
this too prevalent cause of death and disaste.r. 
Four years ago, tlie question of distinct tracks 
far ships making passages in opposite du'ections 
was brought prominently under the notice of our 
of Trade ; but the futility of this scheme, 
wimeh loo^ 80 well on paper, was clearly pointed 
IWt by shipowners and the Loudon ShipmasteiW 
iiMiety. Tl 1C great and ever-inci*ea 8 ing number 
pi tracks that converge 111 certain parts of the 
of waters make fixed routes impractic- 
al^ and undeArable for those crowded crossings, 
mgift ataamships hound' round the Cape of Good 
or ruSmiug between Eui-ope and North 
or between California arfd China, might 
avantagaous to follow separate tracks for 
^ poMlMued and homeward bound passages, so os to 


avoid crashing into each other when proceeding in 
diametrically opposite directions, 

ijailing-ships and slow steamers, however, have 
to be provided for; and it must not ^ for-* 
gotten ^lia’ some of the most tcrnble collisions On 
record have taken place between sailing-ships 
and ' stcameiu An American sailing-ship, the 
(^harlcb Bartlett, (-ollidcd with the Biitish bteaumr 
Euro2>a, ulieii one hundi*ed and thirty -five out 
of one hundred uiid seventy -seven cmigiantb uerc 
drowned by the sinking of the 8 ailuig-ve.%jel. 
Another Aiiiencau saUer, the Gooern(yi- i'toraer, 
was bent to the bottom lu'a^* Hohliead by the 
Britibli steambhi)^ KottiriyJunh. ’I’lie Qortruor 
Fenner dwi]>i>eaiecl beneath tile vliirling vatoi.s 
within one minute, taking with her one hundred 
Jiud twentv-l\so of her i»asbeiig(rs and crew. Kot 
a soul was saved except •liei master und male, 
who contrived to clamber ovei tlie ad\an<dng 
front of the Nottingham. The Fieuch steamship 
Mile du Havre sank shortly alter collision with a 
British sailing-ship, the Loch Earn, in 1873 . No 
tower than two liundred and tM*enty-fiix lii’cs 
weielobt; and had not the water-tight hulkhead 
of the sailing -vessi 1 withstood the jiressure of the 
sea-water ]Kmriiig m tasi’iideb through hei stiicken 
bide, every jxii’son on board both vekelb would 
have been ingulfed with them. Eventually, the 
Loch Earn also sank ; but happily succour was 
nigli at that time. That pioneci* Atlantic grey- 
hound, the British steaiiK'r Ouyon, ran right into 
an American schooner which was sailing witlicmt 
lights. Both ships sank within a short interval ; 
but the loss of liie was conipaiatively insignificant, 
altliougli all on boaid the schooner perished with 
her. it is to be feared that occasionully an officer 
in charge of a steamship’s deck defers altering hiii 
course till the very last moment. In the mean- 
while, the sailing-ship ollicer begins to fear that 
tlie lookout on tlie steamer has not pt'reeived ^ is 
lights, performs some hurried inanccuvrc, and 
actually preci])itateB the collision whicli he sought 
to avoid. 

Winds and currents dilterentiah* the troths of 
outwaixl and homew^ai’d bound ships to some 
extont T.ike, for example, the Imck follow’ed 
hy HU anlKjuuted timbiu’-cariiei making bei w'ay 
from Europe tf> New Brunswick undei sait 
From a glance at an aLlas it Avoiild ap]H‘ar that 
tins passage can best be made by steeling .in the 
direction of tlu* setting sun ; but taking into 
account the fact tlial westerly W'lndb prevail 
%long this route, it is not difficult to discern that 
the longest way round may lx* the shortest way 
to hei ap]>ointed destination. Sucli a ship steers 
to the southward, after clearihg the English 
(’haniiel, as though bound across the equator, 
till the twentieth parallel of north latitude is 
reached ; then steers to the westward before 
favourable Iweezes from the eastward ; and when 
AveH over on the western side of the North 
Atlantic, curves to the nortliward to make her 
port, yhe tlius escapes a nitched battle with 
adverse gales, is assisted by ilui Gulf-stream, and 
reaches her destination sooner, despite the logger 
distance sailed over by following the southern 
passage. When steam was in its infancy, the 
small-powered vessels were unable to make Bead- 
way o^inst the south-wast monsoon when bound 
from ^mbay to Aden, and were eompeUed to 
follow a more soutlierly track than the bhottest 
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posable * Similar iiuKtaAoeB of aeperate routes 
nicked out by meteotological conditions for 
Qutwatd and homeward bound ships are not far 
to seek 

The blue ribbon of' the Atlantic pa^enger 
sernce is a much-coveted distinction, and the 
fleet steamships of to-day are timed to.tlie nearest 
second, while strenuous efforts are fnade to break 
, a record. The sliortest course that can possibly 
i! jie drawn between two points on the eartli’s sur- 
;;Uioe is that of a gi’eat circle. Hence the most 
direct tmek lattween New York and Queenstown 
is indicated on a globe Ijy a tlircad tightly di'awn 
between the ports. This shortest distance meas- 
ures only 2670 miles ; but its western end j)as8e8 
over the land, so that a deviation has to be made. 
Moi*eover, iiumejx)U8 icebergs drift down from the 
I Arctic regions directly aci'oss part of this track 
j( during the greater part of each year ; many 
fishing-vessels lie at anchor .on the Qraiid BanKS 
ef Newfoundland with their hardy crews, pui-su- 
ing a most dangerous calling, and not infrefjuently 
concealed from view by dense fog j>eciiliar to 
that region, where mingle the waters of the cold 
ice-bearing Labrador current and the W'armer 
life-giving Gulf-stream ; and the outlying Virgin 
Rocks must be allotted a wide bei'th. Hence the 
desirability and absolute necessity of keeping to 
a route which shall approximate nearly to the 
great circle track, while at the same time combin- 
ing directness with safety. The nearest available 
points of Europe and America may some day in 
the nciur future become imjK>rtant factors in 
affording a minimum of time and danger on 
the transatlantic passage. Public opinion tends 
•'towards the adoption as terminal ports of White- 
haven, N6va Scotia, on the American coast, and 
MUfoid Haven on this side of that ocean which 
j but joins the two kindred nations it divides. 

' The oversea distance is thus decreased by one- 
! third, and could be accomplished in four days 
; by fast steamships specMly built for carrying 
I mails and jfMissengers only. A tliirty hours’ 
j journey by rail covers the distance between New 
; York and Wliitehaven, so that, by following this 
1 route, it would he possible for a person setting 
i out from Londt)u to arrive at New York within 
i five and a half days. 

' It has long been felt that danger from collision 
might .be considerably reduced if passenger steam- 
shipH crossing the North Atlantic were compelled, 
under heavy peualties, to follow totally distinct 
routes on the outward and homeward passages* 
One of America’s most renowmed sons, the pas- 
sage -shorten er Maury, drew uj> a serious scheme 
for this very purpose as far back as 1866. It 
was based upon a critical examination of many 
logbooks kept on board passenger steamships 
bwonging to the well-known Cunard Line, whose 
proud privilege it is never to have lost the life 
: a passenger out of the many thousands they 

I have (Arried*; and the now defunct Collins Line, 
Mawy found that the zone traversed by these 
i splendid steamers was about three hundred miles 
wi^ whdn* going westward, but only about half 
I that width on the homcw&rd track. Having this 
zone clearly definea on a chart, he took a band 
^ about twenty miles to the northward for his 
i^iopoeed outward track, and another band of 


route. These routes were fifty miles apart near { 


Cape 0)^, and two hundred miles in %hovA 
degree* west longitude. He took no aocomtt 
seasonal reauirements, and therefore crossed fibs 
Banks of Newfoundland at all times,, notwitli* 
standing the icebergs, fogs, and liclpless fi8liiag«>' 
vessels, likely to endanger the safety of swiftly- 
moving steamers. , j 

In 1878, Messrs Ismay, Lurie, & Co. rt^uested j 
the Board of Trade to consider the advisability j 
of comT3nl8ory oiitw'aid and homeward tracks, 
which they liad pr<*,viouBly .brought imder the : 
notice of the North Atlantic Steam Tran^ort 
Conference, held at Liver}K)ol in 1876. Thef 
proposed to follow Maury’s plan witli ^ht 
modifications, hut failed to obtain that unanimity 
among shipowners which is essential to success. 
The United Shites Hydrographic Oflice has con- 
sistently and energetically advocated the adoption 
of distinct routes, and on eacli month’s issue of 
that l)(^j)arlment’s invaluable North Atlantic Pilot 
Chart have been cleiirly laid down those outward 
and homeward tracks between New York and 
Queenstown which arc deejned the shortest pos- 
sible, having regard to safety. The transatlantic 
route was a plank in the platform of the Inter- j 
national Maritime Conferemre held at Washing- 
ton in 1888-89, and a resolution was carried to the i 
effect that fast jiasse.nger stenmers during aprirlg | 
and summer months should follow a route leading I 
cleoi* of the Grand Banks of Newfoundland, in 
order to. avoid the fog and ice of that dangerous 
locality. They, However, found 4.hat the enforce- 
ment of an inteniational compulsory use of such 
a routci was hedged round with difficulties, and 
could not be recommended. 

There is at present an almost insuperable diffi- 
culty in enforcing the rule requiring vessels to 
proceed at a moderate speed in thick weather or 
snow. Sailing-ships cannot always regulate their 
speed, even ii they would, for once having kept 
lief ore a freshening gale, it is sometimes siniply 
impossible to bring them to tlie wind without j 
cnoangering the masts and the safety of all on 
lioard. 'Tlien, agJiin, shipmasters faii-ly urge that I 
steamers answer the helm more readily when 
moving swiftly through the water ; and, more- 
over, the fihance of couisioii is lessened by short- 
ening the period spent in the fog. Postal con^ 
tract time must be kept despite atmospherical 
conditions. As a general rule the swifter ship 
stands the best chance in the event of a collirimt, 
and being thickly peopled, it is more important 
that she should survive. Finally, no definition 
of what is meant by moderate speed has yet been 
given, and that 8[>eod which is merely the result 
of turning over an ocean greyhound’s engines 
would be a fair speed for a bluff-bowed coSier- 
craft under canvas. 

Compulsory routes seem an impossibility, yet i 
it is imdesirable to lay down international rolw 
unless enforced by heavy penalties. Icebm^ ^ 
sailing-ships, fug, and steamers cutting across & 
tracks on northerly or southerly courses will ; 
harass the best-laid routes; but neverthelesi 
greater immunity from disaster is secured ,bf 
their general adoption. The Conference at Wai^ 
ington strongly recommended that the large linoa' I 
of passenger steamships might well iiome to aoais ; 
decision on this point among themselves^ so jS* te i 
bUs' ■ ■ 
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Vessels belonging to t^e XJmied Btatei^jPntish 
North American pronnces, France, and Portugal, 
are dahi^ on the Grand Banks. In fact, some 
United &tes schooners fish for halibut there 
even in the depth of winter. Fishermen’s safety 
’is best promoted by their own unceasing vigi- 
lance, and a careful compliance with the pi*eBent 
rules, especially those referring to light ancl sound 
signals. It is Said that if last shiainers were 
kept off the Banks, the fiahennen ^inight become 
careless, and tluislay themst^lves open to 'danger 
horn other vessels when le/UMt expected. It cannot 
' (to denied that the travelling jnihlic clamour for 
<|uick passages, and that record -bT-caking is of 
paramount importance ; so that, if (he rule with 
respect to proc(*eding at a moderate speeil in fog 
or snow could he rigidly applied, then it would 


be the interest of swift ships to keep clear of 
the fishermen’s anchoi age on the Grand Banks. 

We are glad to see tliat the persistent leverage 
of the United States Pilot (fiiart and the re- 
commendation of the Conference liave raised the 
question of outward .and homeward routes into 
a more possible plane. Tlu* (hinard, Gnion, 
Inman, National, aiul White Star Imnsatlaiitie 
steamship lines have formally am’OiHl upon dis- 
tinct routes to he followed by all the vessels of 
thuir world-renowned fleets. Since this agree- 
I ment came into force on the IGth of last Nov- 
ember some continental companies, the North i 
German Llpyd, the Hamburg- Americaii, (’om- 
pagnie-G^nerale .TrauBatlautuimS and the Red 
Star of Antwerp, have come in with some slight 
modifications. Let ns sincerely hope, for the 
sake of all conct*rned, that the cho.son tracks 
will bti strictly followed, and that other <'om- 
panies may adopt tliem without delay. In pro- 
portion as the number of vessels using tliesc 
tracks is increased, the lisk from collision is 
leSBcned; and a broken-down steamship, or a 
crew compelled to take to their frail boats, will 
know within modei'ah‘ limith of error whither 
to steer in order to be resciunl from their perilous 
position as s(X)n as possible. 

The American Hydr()grai»hic Oflioe advised 
that steamships sailing to or proce(4iiig from the 
English Channel should follow the Kitiie tracks 
06 those setting out from Queenstown going or 
coming on at the twentieth meridian of west 
longitude ; but the actual courses clioHon by 
the continental lines do not loincide with the 
i^iecnstown route until near the Grand Banks, 
thus enlarging the area within which vessels 
bound east ana west arc liable to meet each other. 
The distance saved is only six miles for the 
northern route and nine miles for the southern. 
We are not surprised to read that the American 
authorities are gratified by this new departure, 
irhich in its most essential ieatures is almost 
identical with that so ably advocated on the 
Pilot Chart ever since 1887. Western-hound 
lOteomships get the benefit of the Labnvdor current 
’Oetting to the southward, and those bound to the 
toditwird go sufficiently far to the southward to 
towards their ports by the Gulf-stream, 
the same time, along that belt which lies 
kWJtltwett the outward and homewaid tracks, the 
to fishing fleets and other vessels is re- 
to a minimum. To the northwaid of this 
%|iNMttanted region, danger may be looked for 
from the eastwaid ; whereas, to the 


I south of no-man’s laud, danger will come 
from the westward in the shape of steamships 
bound to Europe. It would be suicidal to lie^ j 
a careless lookout on the ground that a ship 
was running along the ‘track, and therefore out 
of harm’s way, for the introduction of specified 
steamship routes does not get rid of the danger 
always in evidence at converging points, though it 
i doe.s certainly render the chance of disaster much 

1(*8S. « 

Two Danish steamers belonging to the- same 
comjiany, the* Geiser and the Thmtfvalla, proceed- 
ing in opposite directions, ollitled with each- 
other in mid-Atlaiiti(’, when loss of life ensued. 
Such a catastrophe would have been impossible 
had they kept to distinct oiitvsanl andf l»ome- 
ward routes. On the other hand, a collision 
like that between the two While Star ■-teamers, 
Celtic and Jiritannic^ will occasionally occur 
despite every j)recautioii, inasmuch a>. the slip- 
ping at tlie terminals of tlu‘ routes is very con- 
gestinl. Two leviathans are being built on the 
Glyde for the (hinarxl June, in anticipalioti 
of an incr<*ased demand for accommodation of 
passengtTH attracted to Americji by the fortli- 
eoming Chicago Exhibition. They will each be 
six hundred feet long, about twelve thousand 
tons gross, and propelled by twin screws, are 
expected to make twenty-two knots an houivaiid 
break tlie recoid by half a day. The enormous 
moment uni of siicli a heavy ship proceeding 


at this high rate of sjieed makes us slmdder 
to think about, and affoixis an excellent object 
lesson of the need which (‘xisted for separate 
outward and homeward tratks. 

Sophocles sung of the power displayed by the 
human race m rendering the elements subser- 
vient to their will, and liis first illustration is 
inspired by th(‘ skill and daring of the navi- 
gator. Hoiace, in that beautiful ode to tlie baixiue 
about to convey Virgil to the Grecian shores, 
marvels at the courage of him who fimt put 
to sea ; and Ovid sings in similar strain. To- 
day, although navigation is more pri*cjse, danger 
is ever present; and whateyer tends to greater 
safety -is wortliy of jiraise. 
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C’HAPTEK IV.~ THE DAY OF WKATH. 

Lord Poloniub was, from his own point of view, 
*quiU‘ us interested in the marriage of his daughter 
to James Bulbous as the latter’s father. Matthew 
had shown himself very liberal upon the matter 
of settlements ; the sale of the ‘family estate 
w'ould be disguised by the assumption of the 
family name by his daughter’s husband and ^he 
descent of the estate to her issue ; and the pros^ 
pect of having two votes in the Hoube of Com- 
mons and a wealthy family connection, involved 
in a manner the rehabilitation of a 'very dilopi- 
dated nobleman. , | 

Matthew Bulbous was aware of all this, but j 
regarded the w'hole matter os one Of* business, 
in which there must be ^dvantagfea on both sides, 
and he was satisfied with the bargain. Knowing 
the views of Lord Folonius, therefore, it was 
no matter of surprise to hiui to receive a lettei? 
from that nobleman the morning after the occur- 
rences related in the last chapter, hinting that 



if Hr Jamoa Bulboua returned to England now 
there would be no insuperable diMculties in the 
way of the early realisation of their mutual 
wishes. 

The letter cume at an opportune moment, 
when the only' obstacle to tlie marriage had just 
been removed ; and Matthew Bulbous was able 
to regal’d the situation now with satisfaction. 
He shook off the diaorderfed feeling whicii had 
kept him from his bed all night, and astonished 
his wife at breakfast by telling her that her son 
was coining home, and that his room must be 
aired and got ready for him. 

Her request that he would unlock the door 
or leave tne key, reminded him that the room 
was still locked up. /faking the key from a 
drawer in his study lie* went thoughtfully up the 
stairs, to see if by cliauce any mepiorial of the 
dead wife should be lying about the room. He 
found it just os he had left it. Tlie photographs 
still lay on the table, covered with dust. One 
by one he picked them up again, and wondered 
if any of tliem represented the deceased woman. 
He concluded it would be best to burn them ; and 
collecting them in his liunds, lie bore them down 
to the study uud cast them on the fire. There 
was one which chanced to turn face upwards, an<l 
recognising it, he snatched it away before the 
tire caught it. The e.\nrc8.sioa of astonishment 
and relief which tilled his face as he looked at 
it again was remarkable, lie remembered hold- 
ing it in his h*and the day he locked up the 
room, and it was marvellous to think that, after 
seeing it only once, the face should have so ti.\ed 
itself upon his ‘memory. The dark eyes and 
pretty tace ! - here, in truth, was the phantom 
whicli had been haunting his 'disordered lirairi — 
the face he had recognised, without seeing it, 
in his sleeping vision on Christmas eve, and 
which he had fancied beneath the heavy veil 
beside his son in the mourning carriage. 

‘There’s no accounting for these tricks!’ was 
his relieved reflection os he tossed the photograph 
contemptuously into the fire and watched it 
burn tl> ashes. 

*Thi8 incident, connected with the effect of Lord 
Polonins’s letter, put Mattliew into high spirits 
as he proceeded to London. He looked upon his 
worries as practically over ; ami as soon as his son [ 
returned to England, he would see that not a 
day’s unnecessary delay interfered witli the com- i 
pletion of the matrimonial project. 

‘The engagement has lusted long enough,’ ho I 
said to hitoself, as he sat down in his office and | 
wrote out the telegram recalling his sou. That | 
was how he regarded it. The matter had not 
been mentioned to James Bulbous yet ; but the 
idea of his will being opposed by any person in 
his family was foreign to Maitliew’s thoughts. 
He did not even think it necessai-y to mention 
the matter Jto his wife again. He was Rutlicient 
for himself. 

He expected a call from his brother, and 
decided that Jose)>h might as well emigrate at 
once, now his lost duty was fuushed. Probably, 
however, he would not come over until after the 
interment of th i child ; and Matthew reflected 
with approval on the ^quiet and unobtrusive 
maiAier in which such ntes were commonly per- 
formed at early hours of the morning. It was 
now eleven o’clock, and no doubt the child had 


been lodged in the cemetery hours ago. That 
was the usual way.^ 

He was iust thinking that he would go round 
to Lord PoIoniuB uud arrange about fixing a date 
for the marriage, and was feeling altogether in 
an excellent frame of mind, when a telegram waa 
brought to him. Carelessly tearing it open — for 
telegrams were coming to the office every hour 
in the day -the first glance caused, him to start, 
and then he leaped to his feet. The message was 
from his brother- -he knew this well, though^ 
there waa no name to it— and hud been handed 
in, not at Chelsea, but at Qraveeend. This was 
what it said : ‘ Look out fyr yourself, I am off.^ 

Matthew Bulbous was a man of very quick 
apprehension when there waa sign of danger, 
lie knew the meaning of this ominous message, — 
he knew, at least, that he was in peril in con- 
nection with the death of the chihf. But what 
had liapneneil ? The child was dead. That was 
all he *knew. Yes— Joseph warned him to 
‘look out for himself;’ and had lied. There 
was enough in this to warn him what had hap- 
pened ; but his ignorance oi the circumstances 
almost paralysed him. lie ilared not go to 
incjuire. ^ 

One agen-y of intelligence he fancied, yet 
feared, might throw some light on his situation.. 
The early eilitions of the evening puper.^ were 
out- he couhl hear the news-boys’ voices in the 
distance— -but be dared not send any person from^ 
histiflice to piocure one. He seized his hat, and* 
pulling it as low us lie could over his ashy face, 
proceeded to Cljariiig Cross station, and, buying 
a paper, carried it to the farthest end of the 
platform, ovi*r the embankment, before he opened 
it. 

The flaring headlines made him stagger the 
raomeni he opened the sheet. They announced 
an ‘Alleged (’hild Murder in Chelsea— Airest 
of the Baby Farmer Startling Disclosures ex- 
pected.’ The authorities, it >\as stated, had had 
their eye ‘upon the woman Urift'On for some time 
past, their suspit ions having been aroused by the 
frequency of the infant casualties at her establish- 
ment ; and she would have been in the meshes 
of the law long ago but for the protection of 
medical certificates. It was hinted that several 
I ‘ names, well known in business, political, and 
social circles,’ were likely to be compromisM in 
I [iroviding a sensation of no ordinary Jkind in the 
course of the inquiry into Mrs Griffon’s affairs. 

I The significance of this ominous wamintf' 

I Matthew BulboiM, now thoroughly terrified, took 
I wholly to himself, llis limbs shook- with fear. 
It mattered nothing to him who the others might, 
be ; he wa.s himself certainly one, and the one 
in the woi’sl plight, for it was he who was 
responsible for the victim whose death caused all 
the trouble. Others might be exposed and dis- 
graced ; but he, Matthew Bulbous, would to a 
certainty fare worse. There were the consequen- 
tial penalties, too, often tar heavier than the 
'penalties of the law, and always more certain. 
There w’as the ruin of nil his schemes, of his 
business; 'of his position *ih the world, of his 
character. His son would despise and repudiate 
him, his friends would drop him, hie clerks 
would laugh at him, liis enemies — he was con- 
scious of having a good many— would exult over 
him. There was not one who would regret him. 


T;e#~-tb«i« w«r6 two^ lax«w it iiow, with a 
. two despised tmd »egUcted women who 
would ding to him all the *mom. But of all 
the world tlmre was no person’s attitude which 
would cut him to the quick like the cool and 
deadly hauteur with which Lord Polonius would 
drop him, comforted by the possession of ten 
thousand pounds of his money. Ue had already 
lelt the etii^ of being beaten by the wily old 
pear, but it was far worse now. Oh, how the 
misfortunes of Matthew Bulbous would have 
beeii lightened had it been possible to associate 
Lord Polonius with the disgrace ! But the Eail 
had been too many for him. 

With an ashy mce and a heart that quaked at 
ilie eight of every policeman, Matthew walked 
to ^ the cab-rank and jumped into a hansom, 
gi'iHing the man an address. * In the course of his 
oosiness Matthew Bulbous came in contact with 
professional men of shady character and sharp 
wit, useful in certain lines of work, and one of 
these he now thought of as best qualified to help ^ 
him. He found the lawyer, and with business- . 
like directness laid the case before him. 

» ‘It’s ugly, Mr Bulbous/ said the lawyer, whose j 
hame was Sir Clove— ‘ it 's undeniably ugly. But 
i|n’t it just possible you may be exaggerating the 
daimer V 

*1 am exaggerating nothing/ replied Bulbous 
impatiently. ‘But we must be prepaied to meet 
the worst. If the worst does not come, so much 
,the better ; but we must be ready.* • 

^ ‘Very well. I’ll do what 1 can. First of all, 
give me your brothtPs addi’esa.’ 

‘ He has cleared out.’ 

Mr Clove’s face lengthened. ‘ That is unfortu- j 
note/ he observed, .* It would have been better 
in every way for you if he had stood his ground. 
I may spend money, 1 suppose, in cose it should 
he neceasary V 

* As much as you want. — I will only add/ said 
Matthew Bulbous os he took his hut, ‘ that if you 
manege this business successfully, Mr Clove, it 
Will be the beat piece of work for yourself that 
you ever have done.’ 

Mr Clove looked gratified when his client left 
Mm. not on account of the professional emolu- 
ment Which the case promised to yield- though 
this was no small mutter to him— but from the 
more disinterested satisfaction which one rogue 
naturally derives from the embarrassments of 
another and mox^e successful one. 
t Matthew Bulbous passed a had afternoon. He 
WM afraid to return to his oflicea, dreading what 
might have taken place there during his absence. 
He spent the time going from place, to place on 
Mtcmce of one business or anotner. He wanted 
' ^ office to be closed before he returned, then 
htt would steal iu and sleep there ; for he was | 
^liM^rinlned not to go home again, and tliat his 
should take place in Loudon and not in 
Pl house at Blackheath. i 

Ha felt weak and sick when he got back, 
t TO s Oft were two or throe rooms furnished on ther 
'0902') and it was his habit sometimes to stay 
the night when anything kept "him late ; 
9k> he went up-stairs, and lay on his 
Ifek <fm, a solo, with the light turned down, to 

thinking a painful and useless effort 
htpiden of suspense that oppressed Ms 


mind. bitterly regretted having despatchedi 
that telegrim* to his son, and forgotten to canohl 
or recall it Jem would be home next day, ^ 
the day after— and Matthew Bulbous was airiiid 
to meet him. Did they know anything ^ut 
the baby yet, those iwu innocent und submisiive 
women at Blackheath, from whose compassion 
and undeserved affection he shrank most of all ? 
Had the police been there — and if so, wliat must 
ilia wife and daughter be thinking of him ? . 

The housekeeper set fortli on the table suen 
dinner as she could manage on so short a notice. 
He tried to eat, but lailed ; then lie mixed 
some spirits and water in u tumbler and left it 
untasted. So he lay down on the sofa again, 
w'ith his face turned up to the ceiling, until pre- 
sently u ring at the bell bhlow made him leap to 
his feet. He listened, witli quaking hcait. After 
some delay ho heard the housekeeper coming 
up the stairs, closely followed by a lieavier foot- 
step. Matthew Bulbous went over to the hewth^ 
rug and, resting his elbow on the uiiintel-piece, 
waited with rigid face and steady eyes fixed on 
the door. A desperate calmness came to him 
now that he felt the dreaded moment had arrived. 
His heart told him- that the heavy step coming 
up the stairs was that of u police officer. But it 
proved to be Mr Clove. 

‘Oh, it’s you, Mr Clove?’ he observed, with 
perfect command over his countenance, and point- 
ing to a eliair. ‘ I can’t offer you much to eat^’ 


ho added, ‘ or 1 would ask you i — 

‘ A thousand tlianks ; Mrs Clove is expecting 
me to dinner. I was driving past wlien I noticed 
the light, and thought y«>u might be here.’ * 

‘I sometimes stay here lor the night when I 
am pressed with business/ said Mr Bulbous ; and 
then he sat down und looked at the solicitor. 

* 1 have been to Chelsea. The doctor has been 

arrested. You had no relations or correspondence 
with him, T understand V * 

‘ No,’ said Matthew, wdneing. ‘ I know' nothing 
about the man.’ 

* 1 ’m very glad of that. It is one danger the 
less.’ 

‘ Well V inquired Bulbous, after a pause. His 
face, btiff'euiug m rigid, desperate lines, was that 
of a man who felt himseli being diiven to the , 
wall 

‘ The inquest will be opened to-morrow 

‘ What inquesst V 

‘ The inquest on the cliild — the body.’ 

‘ Oh, of course ; 1 lorgot.’ 

‘It will only he opened, and then adjourned 
for the post-mortem. It seems such a despicable 
little thing *to make so much fuss about] how- 
ever, there it is.’ 

‘ I know it is, Mr Clove/ said Bulbous ; ‘ but 
will you please come to the point Is there any 
possibility— say, that money can command — of 
my keeping out of the accursed case ?’ 

‘There is none, Mr Bulbous. We iftust proceed 
on that certainty, and meet it os best we can. 

I want you to have a very clear recollection of 
your transactions with that woman, There was 
no witness, and no written agreement— so far so 
food. You paid her the guarantee, of fifty 
pounds —Mr Bulbous made a grimace-r^ia ad- 
vance. In what form* did you give her^ the 
money ?’ 

‘Cash— gold/ 
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good. Thera 16, then, no evidence, of 
that tranaaetion. And the aasistont by Mcs 
Gndbn*<-good heavens ! what a place it is—ia 
on idiot ; she can give no evidence. Finally, you 
had no oonimanication with the doctor.’ 

* I had !’ said Bulbous, with a sudden stop, 
which the lawyer understood as a silent muledic- 
tidm * The fellow sent me u certificate yeateiday, 
and he had a cheque for if' i 

^ Mr Clove started, and after a moment rose and 
walked twice the length of the room. His looks 
rfjowed what he thought of tliis part of the case. 

* Then the police have possession of your cheqtie, 
as surely os the sun shines at noofiday. The 
doctor had not yet left his bed, after a debauch 
the night before, when they arrested him. That 
cheque, I fear, will put' them on your track.’ 

Matthew Bulbous, with silent curses, thought 
also of the two telegrams from his brother. He 
told Clove about them, and Clove was ready to 
curse likewise. 

‘Do you know,’ Matthew asked, w'ith dread, 
‘whether the police arc—are looking for me ?’ 

‘ Why, no. If they were, of*course they would 
quickly find you. The warrant will not be 
issued before to-morrow ; very likely, when the 
coroner bus received some evidence — that is, in 
all probability,’ said Mr Glove. 

‘Will they want me at the inquest?’ 

*I think not. I am afraid your attendance 
will be required in— ahem ; in another place, 
Mr Bulbous, in a difierent capacity,’ said Mr 
Clove, with professional delicacy. ‘Tour best 
course, meantime, will be to say nothing to any- 
body. We must simply wait and watch cveiiL, 
and take advantage of every point that presents 
itself in our favour. Silence at present is our 
only strength.’ 

After the lawyer left • him, 'Mr Bulbous lay 
down again on the sofa, face upwards. The 
woman came hy*aiid-by and removed the things 
from the table, leaving the whisky and the 
water, and ‘placing a box of cigars beside them. 
Later on -she came again with cofteo, glancing 
nervously at the still and silent object on the 
sofa. The cotfue became cold, the clock on the 
raantel-piece struck hour after hour, and he did 
«not move. At ten she came again, and left his 
chamber candlestick, asking timidly if he should 
want anything more. There was no anirvver ; 
and the woman, half-frightened, quickly retreated 
to the basement. 

About two hours later she heard him descend 
the stairs and go out. He was too miserable to* 

' stay there alone with his thoughts. A gretisy 
mist was falling. With a fur cap, which he found 
♦somewhere in the rooms, drawn over his eyes, 
Matthew Bulbous strode rapidly across the park, 
and up to the King’s Hoad in Chelsea. The* 
streets were deserted, for the nublic-houses had 
j been closed ^me time. He halted at the top of 
‘ the street in' which his brother had lodged and 
ground his teeth. On the approach of a police- 
■ man he went on towards the Embankment. This 
' is as dreary a place as London provides for the 
: homeless and troubled at night. Once or twiice 
{ he sat on one of t^he seats for a time, looking af 
the long lines of lamps, and sometimes he hung 
onr the wall Then he wandered on aimlessly, 

; keeping by the water. At Westminster Bridge, 

' where he eventually found himself, he halted 


undecidedly, with the manner of otte who kttmlr 
not which way to turn for -rest. He looked ttf ' 
at the dark sky, and the giuasy drizik pourea , ^ 
down on his face. Then he went on the tedge, 
leaning on the parapet, and gazing down Soft 
river towards his home. He had never before , 
thought of his home with siicli feelings as filled : 
him now. When he thought— as, in his misery, 
he was forced to tliink — of the despised ana ; 
neglected fidelity which existed for him there, | 
the iron of remorse pierced the thick lesisting | 
crust that encased his heart. In less •than thi'ee | 
minutes he turned about quickly and crossed to 
the other siile. 

Besting his elbow's upon the parapet, and look- 
ing down at the dark w'ater, the beaten man was 
thinking, with a low heart, of the sensation his 
fall would cause amongst all who knew him. In 
that remote country parish, where his rise in the 
world was a perennial wonder ; in London, where 
his char.i<'ter stood so high as a successful man ; 
in Blackheath, where lie towered head and 
shoulders above his neighbours ; in his own 
house, down tlie river behind him ; in his officfe, j 
among the forty clerks who ' trembled at his 
dance. Excepting the wife and daiightei*, whom" 
lie had despised, there was not one of all who 
would pity him or regret him. Pity ! — in that, 
thought lay the bitterest sting ; let all the world 
exult over his ruin, if it would, rather than one 
living creature pity him. 

A hoinclesa woman, shivering and wet, was., 
glfdiiig past like a shadow*; when she suddenly ' 
halted and glanced at him with a manner of 
mingled curiosity and coiiipa.ssion. For he 
looked like ‘a man lately brought clown to the 
level of those who haunt the bridges at mid- 
night. . life resented the w'oninn’s observation, 
i and us he turned his back to lifer she passed on. 

A battle of all his forces of brain and char- 
acter again.st this miserable re.siilt of his own 
folly had been silently raging for hours. At 
last he gave in — acknowledged himself beaten. 
But the spirit w'hicli had worked his success in 
the W’orld and built his character revolted against 
submitting to the impending disgrace. He 
W’islied that, like the Hebrew giant, he could 
pull down all bis enemies and rivals amongsl the 
ruins of his owui career. At least he could deprivn 
them of the spectacle of his fall. 

The tide lie stared down at, from the bridg^ > 
rushing to its end swdft and dark and defiled, was' ; 
fit emblem of lii.s life, his ruined career. They ! 
were §o like, the two — the river and the Ufe-^ 
why should they not go down together ? 

There was a sudden sound in the midnight oiv 
which gave him a start. ‘Big Ben’ was chis^hi^ 
the hour from the high tower of 'Wettmineltar 
Palace.' Matthew Bulbous listened nitdfeiYa 
hypnotic spell. What was it that he 
The self-same message that he had listened In: : 
with exultation of spirit from the hells ^ 
Christmas eve; only it sounded like a kfiefl 
now, with ominous mockery in fts funereal yfitiliik , 
tions. ‘ J em's— wif e— is— ^ead ! ’ Four times It 
boomed down from the lofty and invisible 
as from the depths of the sky. Then theJpe /ws4f; , 
a long pause ot suspense— such as luSy still 
world’s trembling heart between the lost echife 
the crock of doom and the blast of the orehoii^’i ' 
trumpet— and then a single mighty sta^oke 
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{lom the tower aud rolled in deep teverberatioue 
(^ver the sUeut 

Matthew Bulbous was roughly roused from a 
dangerous mood by a passing policemun. *Move 
on, my man. This is no place for you— move 
on.* 

Fancy Matthew Bulbous having to slink away, 
with the constable slowly following, and the con> 
Btable*8 eye watching his every movement, until 
he disappeared up Parliament Street. The mcnttil 
paroxysm — which had nearly closed on a tragedy 
•^had passed, and the outer forces were at work 
fl^in as he strode fiercedy towards Cliuriug Cross. 
It was weU for Joseph Bulbous that he was out of 
his brothepH w^ay that nii^bt. 

OXYGEN AS A COMMERCIAL PRODUCT. 

So rapidly has tlie cou.sumptioii of oxygen in- 
creased of late in the many and varied^ purpobca 
for whicli it luib been found suitable, that the 
manufacture of oxygen on a commercial scale 
has not merely taken root, but is developing into 
a new and important branch of industrial enter- 
prise. In view of the increasing demarul for the 
gas under consideration, we now purpose laving 
before our readers some succinct account of a 
process now actively ertiployed in producing 
oxygen, together with some brief notes ol the 
metiiod of distribution for consumption, con- 
cluding our remarks by a short allusion to the 
' many arts, manufactures, and sciences in wliich 
this gas is now being extensively utilised. 

Some thirty years ago, Boussiugault, the emi- 
nent French chemist, discovered that at a tem- 
perature of about one thousand degrees Fahren- 
aeit the monoxide of the uietul barium, would 
readily absorb oxygen fiom the atmosphere, and 
that on increasing the temperature to about 
seventeen huiulred degrees Fahronlieit the oxygen 
jbhus absorbed would be given off. In view of 
such facts, Boussingault ud\(>cated the use of 
.barium oxide for tlie economical production of 
oxygen on a large scale from the atmosphere. 
It was not, however, till recently that various 
difficulties which arose were overcome by the 
brothers Brin, and tlie process beoi’iiig their 
' name became an industrial success. 

^ Barium oxide is a mineral substance closely 
resembling lime iu its properties. It is found 
combined in nature as ‘ heavy spar ’ and ‘ wither- 
ite,’ and most frequently iu lead districts. One 
of the most important salts formed from t^e raw 
material is nitrate of barium, commercially 
known os baryta, and used in the Brin process. 
After careful preparation, the baryta is stored iu 
air-tight drums, ready for use. 

Without unnecessarily describing in fuH detail 
^ various minutiie of the Brin ptocess for pro- 
dj^oing oxygen, wi‘ may briotly state tliut the 
fdjsOovery already alliuled to or Boussingault is 
Wlowed— namely, air is forced by pumps into 
'MirtS containing baiyta, which absorb the 
4|X'j^n of the air, the nitrogen of the atmosphei’e 
allowed to escape. When sufficient air has 
pumped in, the process is reversed after a 
'Wtomo interval, and the oxygen yielded by the 
^ pumped into a holder. The oxygon 
is sent out to consumers in cylindera 
M ^ three and a half to 


dve And a half inches in diameter, and from one 
to eigb^ feet in length. By means of special 
pumpng machinery, the oxygen is compressed 
into these cylinders to a pressure of no less ♦than 
eighteen hundred pound.s per square inch, or, in 
other words, to a piessure of one hundred and 
twenty atiuonpheres. 

It will readily be understood that great care 
is requisite in the manufacture of cylinders to 
withstand such hicli pressures ; but the rigid 
system of testing enforced is an etfectual safeguard, 
for every cylinder before being filled with oxygen 
is tested by water-pre.ssure to about four thou- 
sand ponnils per square inch. Series of severe 
tests have demonstrated the enoimous strength 
of the cylinders employed, heavy weights having 
been dropped on them without producing leakage 
or damage. At the present time an enormous 
number of' cylinders are daily in use, being 
delivered up' and down the country, and then 
returned to the oxygen- woiks bv consumeVs for 
a further supply of the gas, without accident or 
mishap of any kind. 

The numerou*?* purj^oses to which oxygen is 
now applied form a formidable list, and strik- 
ingly demonstrate the position this gas has 
already obtained as an article of commerce. In 
laboratories, oxygen is extensively used in con- 
junction with coal-gas for blowpipe puiposes, 
in glttss-w’orking, platinum-working, brazing, &c. 
The medical faculty are now favourably regard- 
ing oxvgen, and for a variety of complaints are 
recommending the gas. Oxy-aerated .winter is 
coming into favour, as possessing no lowering 
ellects on the system, whilst acting as an agree- 
able stimulant. In cases of dyspepsia, diabetes, 
gout, and rheumatism, and kindred diseases, the 
new oxygen water is being prescribed with every 
success.' For lim^ight purposes oxygen is being 
extensively eniployeil, and projectois for ships, 
yachts, &c., for signals and communications by 
night are being supplied with the gas compressed 
in cylinders. The inhalbig of oxygen is being 
prescribed now for patients, and the ready means 
l>v which a small cylinder of the gas ( an be pro- 
cured and breatlieu greatly facilitates treatment 
by such process. Ow’ing to its pgweV of destroying 
disease germs, oxygen is strongly recommended 
for diphtlieria and throat affections. Every ene 
is familiar with the optical, or more popularly 
termed ‘ magic ' lantern ; and the introduction of 
oxygen compressed in cylinders has very greatly 
facilitated and safeguarded the extended Use of 
'oxy-hydrogeii limeligjit in this cfxcellent means 
of amusement and instruction. 


A REtJIMENTAL MYSTERY. 

The officers’ mess bungalow of tlie Marlshire 
Regiment gleamed white and solitary in the silver 
beams of an Indian full moon. The last little 
knot of diners had loft the bungalow at midnight 
The only sign of life in the neighbourhood was 
the sentry, who paced steadily round and round 
the long low building, wmdering when it would 
«be two o’clock and time for him to be relieved. 
The mess bungalow stood on the edge of the great 
plain which on three sides surroumls the mtlitary 
cantonments of Meanpore, At the rfear of the 
^ess bungalow was a row of smaller houeest each 
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vith its own compound of half an acre. These 
were the ofl^cers’ quarters. Behind them stretched 
the parade ground, two hundred yards hroad, 
bached in turn by the range of barracks— -five 
great stone buildings, of two stories each — and 
behind the barracks lay,* first, the so-called Euro- 
pean bazaar, and then the teeming native cit^, 
which it Avas the duty of the British troops, in 
the Anglo-Indian sense, to ‘protect’ 

The welcome sound of a gong, struck twice at 
the distant maitigtiard, told the sentry that the 
hour of his release had come ; and soon the 
advancing tramp of the relief caused him to stand 
to attention with shouldered rifle. The quick 
challenge and reply broke sharply on the stillness 
of the night ; a young soldier stepped from the 
ranks of the relief and took .the tired sentry’s 
place ; the sergeant mumbled the usual formula 
of instructions, and then marched his three files 
off to relieve guard at the magazine, half a mile 
away. The place was silent and deserted again, 
save for the tramp of the new sentry, wlio 
resumed the tour of the bungalow just where 
his comrade had left it ofl'. ‘ But the new man 
did not seem to be possessed of the peripatetic 
inclinations of his predecessor. Scarcely had 
the measiirod tread of the relief died away in 
the distance when he came to a halt on that 
side of the bnngnlow which faced the open plain, 
and ‘stood at ease.’ Thus he remained for fully 
half an hour, looking straight to his front across 
the moonlit e.xpanse, with his knee bent and 
his hands lightly clasped in the regulation atti- 
tude. A fine stalwart young fellow, he would 
have made a good study for a statue of the 
British soldier on guard in time of peace. 

But while the sentry was giving a ‘sitting* to 
some imaginary sculptor, a strange tiling liap- 
pened on the other side of the bungalow— that 
which faced, and was nearest to the row of officers* 
quarters. The door of the mess bungalow opened, 
and a man came quietly out into the veranda. 
He was clad in a long cloak, which gave the 
wearer a peculiarly bulky appearance. He looked 
this way and that ; then he shut the door of 
the messhmise ; and fiuallv ho flitted stealthily 
away in the direction of the officers’ bungalows, 
round the comer of one of wliich he disap- 
peared. From which proceeding a rather Mude 
field of conjecture would have been oiiened up, 
had thete been any one there to form it, as 
to the nocturnal wanderer’s de.stiiiution. This 
might either *have been the officers’ quarters, 
the barracks, the European bazaar, or the native 
city ; but there was no living soul there to 
form any theory on the subject, much less to 
see where the man with the cloak really went. 

A quarter of ai) hour later the statuesque 
sentry came smartly to attention, brought his 
rifle to the slope, and began' his march again. 
Bound and round the bungalow he paced till 
he had made ilie circuit exactly a dozen times ; 
then, when he came to the side facing the plain 
— the spot where he had stood at eo.'ic so long 
— ^he paused ‘once more; Drawing a ball car- 
tridge from his pouch, he leisurely inserted jt 
in the breech of his rifle, took a steady aim 
at the very centre of the placid moon sailing 
through the cloudless sky aboye, and fired. The 
bullet went soaring skyward xo drop harmless 
in the desert a mjle away, and the sentry sup- 
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plemented the sharp report of his rifle w!th ' 
a vigorous cry of, ‘ Guard, turn out ! * 

The mainguard was tliree hundred yards away 
on the barrack side of tlu^ parade ground, but in 
a few minutes a detacliment of the guard cmne 
up at the double. 

‘Well, Golding, what is it?’ said the ser- 
geant as he halted his men in front of the 
scAtry.' 

‘ A man came round the corner of the bunga- 
low and ran away across the plain. I challenged 
twice, and he made no reply, so I fired,’ was the 
sentry’s report. 

‘Did you hit him, do you think?’ tiskfed the 
sergeant. 

‘No, 1 don’t think so,’ said Private Golding; 

‘ he kept on running, at least.' 

‘What did he look like?’ ! 

‘He was a hutive by his dress; he wore a i 
white tiy ic and a red turban, .and I am nearly 
sure his f ‘et were bare.’ 

‘Any signs of the mess being broken into?’ 

asked the sergeant. ‘ Was he carrying? Ab I ‘ 

here, comes the officer of tlie day ; ’ and the non- 
commissioned officer retailed the occurrence, as 
reported by Private Golding, to a young lieu- , 
tenant who joined the group. 

‘The fellow must have been trying to break 
'into the mess,’ said Lieutenant Holbrook.— 

‘ ‘Sergeant, you had better go and Call the mess* 
i man and tell him to bring his keys. Leave 
I word at the (\>loners bunplow, too, os you 
pass; though I expect he’ll be hero directly; 

I saw a light in his window as I came along.’ 

Colonel Norman and the messman — the latter 
with his hunch of keys — arrived on the scene 
almost simultaneously. Tlie Colonel, on hearing 
the sentry’s story, at once gave orders to have 
the mc88hou.se searched, to see if any traces of 
the mysterious visitor could he found inside the . 
building. The door was unlocked, and Colonel 
Norman, with Lieutenant Holbrook and the 
messman, entered the bungalow, leaving the ser- 
geant of the guard and his men outside. Private 
Golding resume<l his walk round the house. 

The rays of the moon shone through the . 
windows, and made the interior of the bungalow " 
almost as light as day: Tlie anteroom was in ; 
■just the same state as when the officers left,;] 
nor could any signs of the presence of a stranger > 
he detected in the diniug-roora. But the search* 
party instinctively made for the small closet. • 
at the extreme end of the building where the'| 
regimental plate-chest was kept. Here there '; 
was no window and all was darkness. 

‘ Better light a. lamp, messman,’ said the ; 
Colonel ; ‘this is where the damage Will te, if 
the sentry really saw some one.’ 

The lamp was brought, and there, sure enouffln : 
was the regimental plate-chest wjth its lia ' 
wrenched off, and half the contents strewed On 
the floor around. Silver goblets and salt-celj^n^ 
cosily trophies of quaint device, entriSe dlsbeii 
and cruet frames, were heaped up in glittering 
confusion. 

‘The gold centre-piece!’ exclaimed the Colofielf 
‘ I don’t see it hero. Whatever you do, doh*t;Wl 
me that that is gone.’ - ' 

The messman knelt down and rtimmagod ;^; 
chest. * Yes, sir,’ he said ; ‘ it ’s gone right 
It’s big enough to be missed at a glanc^ W,!' 
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Mrod it up in thu olittt xnytnlf ^ar«ly three 
, hdun ago/ 

The three men etared at each other with deep 
eonoem. The gold centre-piece waa the pride 
•I the r^ment It was a large model o! the 
farm of Hougoamont, which the Blarlshire Regi- 
iftent had defended, bo gallantly at Waterloo. 
THie four comer-pieces represented officers in the 
diflfererit uniforms worn oy the regiment since 
ita formation in the beginning of the last century, 
Siul the whole of the ornament was wrought 
in the finest gold. Apart from sentimental eon- 
si4<n'etion6, the intrinsic value of the centre-piece 
fOuld^not be less than Ihrce or four thousand 
|K>nnd8. It was known tliroiighont the army 
as the most costly piec° of plate in nse at n 
mess-table, and so greatly was it pri7od, that 
it was only brought out on guest-nights and 
Other special occasions. 

Colonel Norman was a man of prompt action. 
Leaving the measman to repack the ransacked 
chest, he strode to the door of the bungalow 
where the guard was waiting, followed by Lieu- 
tenant Holbrook. The sentry, still on his .beat, 
just then approached the party. 

‘Sergeant,’ said the (iJoloiiel, ‘relieve that man 
at once, and put him under close arrest. Bring 
him up to the orderly room in the morning. A 
daring robbery lias been committed, anti the 
asatter must’ be t further inquired into before 
1 can acquit the sentry of neglcpt of duty— or 
. worse,* 

Private Golding staggered, and almost dropped 
his riile as he handed it to the escort whit h was 
told ofl‘ to make him prisoner. Uis face was 

« pale in the moonlight, and he trembled so 
could hardly form his words. ‘ Robbery, 
air I* he almost wailed ; ‘oh, don’t say that ! it 
' eannot be ; surely- surely there is some mistake. 
The mess robbed. Oh niy God ! I never thought 
* of this.* 

The Colonel looked at Golding t uriously. 
*‘‘WelV he said, ‘you oupht to be the last man 
tU be surprised at hearing tlie mess has been 
libbed. You say you saw a man come rouml 
the bungalow, and fired at him. People don’t 
ptowl about at night ami risk being shot fw 
nothing. However, I \yill deal with the matter 
in the morning.’ 

Colonel Norman and the lieutenant wont back 
to their quarters. The messmau locked up the 
bunmilow, and the sergeant marched his prisoner 
to tJie guardroom, leaving another man in his 
^ place. Gkildin^ seemed dazed at what had 
^ Lap^ned, and it was not till the sergeant was 
looking him into the c*ll he, was to occitpv tluit 
spoke a word. Just as the iron-barreil door 
JOrttt being dosed upon him, ho said: ‘Ser- 
I must see my Captain in the morning 
pe I come before the Colonel ; would you 
let him know V 
, your Captain !’ replied the sergeant ; ‘of 
’ll see your Captain. It's his duty to 
'Msent when any one of his men is brought 
^ Hhe orderljr room.’ 

“ yes,’ said the prisoner ; ‘but J want to 
bore, privately, before -I go before the 
*^011 you man^e it for me ?’ 
timt’s as your Captain likes,’ replied the 
*I’U let him know, anyway.— What 
you in 9 Who is your Cjaptain 1 ’ 


• ‘ F company, Captain Strudwick,’ said 
and then the door was shut with a clang and 
ex-sentry was left alone to hia meditatiotw. 

Captain Leonard Strudwick sat in his quartari 
on the morning after the occurrence just related. 
He had brCiikfasted at the mess, ancl had joined, 
in the lamentations of his brother-officers ovef the 
loss of the gold centre-piece. Now he was smoking 
a quiet cheroot previous to attending the Colopm j 
at the orderly room, and ho w’as apparently lost 
in thought. Leonard Strudwick was younjj for 
a Captain, having been liiekv iu his promotions ; 
hut the careworn look on his face implied that he 
had perhaps ‘lived’ as# much ns men twice his 
age. He was the younger son of a not too 
wealthy baronet, and* though he had expectations 
from a rich uncle, .his means for the present were 
narrow — far too narrow, he thought himself — for 
a young man with expensive tastes in an expensive 
regiment. 

The eolnur-sergennt of his company came into 
the veranda where he was sitting, and saluted. 
‘Private Golding would like to see you, sir, 
before he is brouglit before the Colonel,’ said 
the sergeant. 

‘Certainly,’ said Captain Strudwick. ‘I will 
visit him at once, Let^s see ; he is the man who 
was on sentry when the mess was robbed — is he 
notP 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the sergeant; .and he went 
on, ivith the privileged oiit-spokeniicss of a tried 
and trusteil old soldier : ‘ Rather severe of the 
Coloiidl to put him under arrest, sir, I think. 
He swears he saw no one about till he fired his 
iifle, and he couldn’t be blamed for missing the 
man in that light, He’s the most respectable 
man in tbo company.— You knew him at home, 
sir, I think you told me 1’ 

‘Yes,’ sni<l the Captain ; ‘he comes from my 
village. I don’t believe he is to blame, but you 
know what the chief is, Bound to go for some- 
body. However, he will have cooled by now, 
and I daicsay 1 can make it all right for Golding. 
I’ll come and see him at once.* 

The sergeant returned to the barrai ks ; and 
Captain Strudwick bhortly followed" him across 
the purade ground towards the giiaidroom w")iere 
Golding was confined. He entered the prisoner’s 
cell, and the moment the sergeant of the guard I 
had retiied, the private burst into teaA. 

‘Come, man, don’t take it to heart like that,’ 
said the Captain, ‘There’s nothing for you to 
fear ; the Colonel merely put you under arrest 
bc'cause he was in a rage. There’s nothing 
against you : you’ re sure to bo released.’ 

‘It’8iir)t that, sir,' said Golding. ‘ Believe me, 

I ’d bear anything if it would be of any use. Do 
you think I have forgotten, little Sister Daisy 
and the burning house 1 No, sir ; it ’s no fear 
of anything that is to happen to me. But, sir^ 
robbery ! They tell me llic Waterloo centre- 
piece is gone. T never thought it was to be 
robbery, sir, so help me God, or not even the 
remembrance of little Daisy’s danger would have 
made mo agree to it. Don’t say— don’t 'tell me, 
l^r Leonard, sir, that it is too late. It can be 
put back ; it must be found and put back some- 
how. Think of my lady, sir, ana her so fond 
of you and pravipg for vou over in Eilglandi 
there ; it would -weak her heart’ 

‘ My dear lad, I wish you )iad mentioned my 
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mother yesterday/ mid Strudwick ; Mt mirfit 

huve prevented But there, you thougul^ 

when I told you what to do, the whole thing 
Vas to he a joke, didn’t you 1’ 

‘I did, Bir— just a practical joke to pull 
Lieutenant Holbrook out of his bed. I ’d never 
have done it else. Mr Leonartl, you *ve draggetl 
me into this unawares ; but I don’t ask anything 
ray sake— but for your mother’s, sir, and your 
own. On your honour, sir, it shall go back — 
shan’t it ?’ 

' * It shall, Golding,’ said the Captain. * I 
promise you that, whatever may bo the conse- 
quences to me. It shall go back before twenty- 
four hours are past ; and ^ammy, my boy, thank 
you for saving me from a worse danger than 
ever little Daisy was in.’ 

Captain Strudwick wrung the private’s hand 
and left the cell, first calling tlie sergeant of the 
guard to loc k the door ngain. 

‘ You^ Captain is a good sort, Golding,’ said the 
non-comraiBsioiied oflBccr ; ‘ he has cheered you 
up like one o’clock.’ 

* He has cheered me, indeed,’ said Golding. 
‘That’s right, I knew you were taking ou 
more than the occasion required. You couldn’t 
help the nigger- stealing the plate. — Here come.s 
the escort. Full in the prisoners and in five 
minutes Private Golding was in the orderly room 
listening to a mild lecture from the Colonel to I 
the effect that if he had kept his eyes about In'm 
he would have seen the robber entering the mesa 
bungalow as well as leaving it. However, his 
Captain gave bini a good character, and he would 
merely sontcuce him to be confined to barracks 
for three days. « 

After the proceedings before the Colonel were 
over, and Golding bad been I'eleased from arrest 
ou the u'nditfBtanaiiig that he did not go beyond 
the confines of the parade ground till bis tlTree 
days were up, Captain Strudwick returned to liia 

S uarters. His bungalow was tlie last but one in 
le row, but he could see it plainly a long time 
before he reached his compound. I'^nder the 
portico which abutted from the veranda .‘-tood a 
ahigram,' as the ramshackle four-wheel Indian J 
cabs are calle<l, and in the act of descending from ^ 
the^ sorry conveyance were a couple of portly 
natives, whose rich turbans proclaimed them to j 
be members, of the Baniah or money-lending 
caste. 

‘Just* as T expected,’ murmured Strudwick to 
himself; ‘the beggars are up to time; but I’ll I 
keep ray word to Golding, let them do what they 
will.’ 

He mounted the steps to the veranda, and the 
•two Hindus made low obeisance. 

‘Come in here,’ said Strudwick, entering his 
sitting-room, whither he was followed by Ids 
visitors. The Captain threw himself into a low 
tane-chair and gloomily awaited their pleasure. 

The eldest Baniali opened the-campaign. ‘The 
Sahib has procured “it” for us?’ he asked with 
on oily smite. 

‘No ; t have not,’ said Strudwick shortly. 

‘The Sahfb is joking/ replied the Hindu. ‘We 
heard in the bazaxr this morning that “it” had 
been removed from its usual place.’ 

*I can’t help that/ said Strudwick, ‘You 
fthouldn’t believe every lying bazaar rumour you 
hear.’ , 


‘But this was no rumour/ persiated the moneys 
lender. ‘ The Sahib, who cannot have forgotten 
knows that he arranged for us to have “it” as a 
set-off to the bill which he cannot meei We 
will treat the Sahib honourably, and give him tl^Ni 
balance over the amount of his bill.’ 

‘I tell you I don’t know what you. mean/ said 
Strudwick. ‘I only know this much— that I owe 
[ you two rascals twenty thousand rupees— nearly 
two thousand pounds English money— and that 1 
can’t pav you a halfpenny of it. You must do 
your woi^i.’ 

The Hindu’s eyes glittered with rage and 
disappointment He turned to leave the room, 
followed by Ins partner, both of them dispensing 
with the customary salaam. Strudwick moved 
wearily in his chair, and his eyes fell upon 
two letters lying on the table, hitherto un- 
noticed. * 

‘The English ^nail, by .Tovcj’ he^ exclaimed : 

‘ one from the mntlier, and another from No ; 

I don’t know the writing. I’ll open it first, for 
luck.’ He tore open the envelope, and read ts 
follows : 

Lincoln’s Inn Pratoa, 
June 21 , ;i8yo. 

Dear Sir— W e beg to inform you that your 
late uncle, Mr Michael Scarsclale, of whofe death 
you will have been informed by your friends, hot 
made you his residuary legatee. It is impossible 
at present to say what the various securities will 
realise, but the sum to conu*- to you will not be 
•lees than i!600,00(). We cMit-lnse a draft for £5000 
in case you have any inntt«TR to arrange, and 
should advise your speedy return to England to 
iiisti’uct us as to those large interests. — We are, 
dear Sir, yours faithfully, 

• TK>fri K, ORimN, & Co., Solicitors. 

Strudwick ru.shud to the door. The ahvjram 
with the two Hindus was in the act of starting. 

‘ Come back here/ he f-houted- ‘ come back, and 
take your monc'y.’ 

The Baiiiahs ^remembered their salaams when 
they re-entered Strudwick’s room, this time. The 
Captain sat down to his table and wrote a cheque 
for tlie amount of tlie bill. ‘ If you lake that to 
the branch of the Bank of India in an hour, it 
will bo duly honoured,’ he said. ‘And now, hand 
me over the bill.— Tliut is right,’ be adde^ 
glancing at the dirty bit of stamped parchment' 
which the Baniali produced. — ‘And now, clear 
out of this double-quick, and never* let we eee 
your facc.s again.’ 

The Hindu'5, with wonderment written large on 
their wily fare«i, made for Hie door, w^hispering jto 
each other congratulations on their good Inclg 
mixed with conjectures as. to the whereabouts o£ 
t he ^ mysterious ‘it.’ When they wire 
Strudwick opened liis motheEs letter, which coni* 
firmed the lawyers’ news about his uncle’s deatlou 
It ended thus: ‘You are a rich man now, 
Leonanl dear, and 1 cannot be too thankful that 
it is so, knowing what temptations a poor man in 
the position you have filled has to race. But I 
am sure that my boy has faced them bravely, and 
that he will be able to look back upon his tinU 
of trial with pride. You must come home to tw 
now, and when you come, miud you bring youM 
Sam Golding wdth you. He will make an «*o^i 
lent servant for you, and he has always 
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de^roted to your interests since yon saved his 
hehy sister’s life in that dreadful fire.’ 

Qtrudwiek folded the letter and burst into tears. 
*|< sbe ouly knew — if she only knew !’ he sobbed, 
tent well-nigh asunder with the mingled emotions 
of joy and repentimce. 

The next nioming a score of the officers of the 
Marlshire reciinent were sitting in the Teranda 
of the mess bungalow, still bewailing the loss of 
the centre-piece. Suddenly a horseman appeared 
far out on the plain, galloping at full speed 
towards them. 

*It looks like Strudwick,’ said the Colonel. 
‘He’s^oing uncommon fast, whoever it is.’ 

In two minutes the horseman reached the meas- 
house, his horse in a lather of foam. ‘The 
centre-piece — the renti'e-piece !’ he shouted half 
hysteifically ; ‘ 1 've found it— out on the plain 
yonder.’ . * , 

‘Where? How?’ asked twenty voices. 

* I went for a morning ride ; and when I had 
got about a mile away, I saw tin* glitter of gold 
behind a sage-hush, and tliere, sure enough, w-as 
the centre-piece. It was too heavy to carry com- 
fortably on horseback. We hud better go and 
fetch *it in at once.’ 

As the procession returned in triumph with the 
C^itre-piece proutlly borne iu tbeir midst, the 
Colonel turned to his senior Major and remarked : 
^Thc sentry must have hit the thief of a nigger 
nnd made him drop it, after all. ' And yet there 
we fools who write to the papers to Siiy that oiii. 
bids can’t shoot straight’ 

‘Yes,’ said the Major; ‘it ought to be known 
that a Marhhire man fetched over his game at a 
distance of three-quarters of a mile.’ 

Private Samuel (kilcling piomptly had the 
wmainder of his three days’ sentence remitted by 
th^^ Colonel, and shoi-tly afterwards sailed for 
England with his young ma«?ter. But whenever 
he meets an old comrade di'sposcd to talk about 
his wonderful shooting feat, he avoi<lH the subject; 
and the true stoiT of how the Waterloo centre- 
piece came to be found on the plain will always 
remain a Kegimental Mystery. 


QUAILS AND LOCUSTS. 

The French journaF called the (that is, 

Breeder) publishes an article about the ‘Traffic 
in Quails,’ avliieh the writer criticises from an 
entirely new point of view. The correspondent 
of the Mmm' iu a great measure attributes 
the enormous increase of locusts, fi-om which the 
Algerian colonists have so foai fully suffered last 
year, to the cupidity and greed of gain of a few 
dealers iu poultry, since a great part oT Northern 
Africa has fallen ifito the possession of the Froneli, 
hunting and hhooting have hoen» practised there 
njactically without let or Jiindrance of any 


gwtically without let or Jiindrance of any 
IdhidL In conse<iuonce of this, the Sahara* oatrirh, 
Carthaginian hen, and tlie hinaller bustards, 
jUktiridgea, quails, and othei’s have all become 
eoarce that, as a hunting-ground, Algeria— of 
Midoh Generals* Daumas and Marguerite, as well 
niitikColUmandor Gamier, have given us such glow- 
, kig, doioriptions— has now dwindled down to a 
ii^endage supplementary hunting-ground 
in France. And yet people are sur- 


pHsed at the vast and alarming increase of the 
destructive insect! The writer concludes with 
I the following statistical remarks. ‘ A quail,’ he 
says, ‘consumes dkly fifty to sixty grammes of 
food ; and twenty tiny locusts of the size of a 
hemp-seed go to a gramme.* Hence it follows 
that, according to his calculations, one ouail alone 
devours daHy one thousand locusts, and therefore 
twenty to twenty-five thousand during the period 
in which these insects are small enough to oe 
swallowed by a quail. 

The Tunisian sportsmen who, on the 8th of 
May lost year, shipped off 60,000 quails to France, 
are, then, in a great ijieasurc to blame fur the 
fact of one hundred and fifty millions of locusts 
less tlmn usual having been destroyed by these 
birds within the year. 

In the stomach of an ostrich 42^8 different 
substances were found, wliich consisted of lemuins 
of food, sand, small stones, &c. Now, even if we 
assume tliat among these there wore only two kilo- 
grammes of nutritive matter, yet a single ostrich 
wo\ild consume daily forty thoiLsand locusts. 
These useful birds, which are often captured 
merely for the sake of their feathers, ai-e so fond 
of locusts that they pick them out even from the 
dung of the camel. 


WAITING. 

I AM \^aitiu 5 aloue while shiulows grow, 

And the light in the west depatteih slow, 
Waiting, while breezes come and go, 

In the feUTiBct glow. 

♦ 

A roHobud gleams thiougli the failing light, . 
Just the ghost of a rosebud, )mic and white, 

In its heart a glistening dewdiop bi-fght — 

Will he come to-night ? 

‘ I will come to yon when the sun gleams red 
O’er the golden sea in the west,’ be said ; 

Alas ' the sun has aheady fled, 

And the <lay is dead. 

' The sea gleams gray ’neath the twilight sky, 
The seagulls homeward w'heeling fly 
To their nests on the cliff-side, bar§ and high, 
And still wait I. 

He is tarrying ^et ujion his way, 

Tarrji'ng lie, while 1 wait and pray 
At the garden gate, ’neath tlie.rose’s sptay, 
Where the moonbeams plav. 

Ah ! how the perfume of that lose 
Amid the silence heavy grows ! *’ 

The wand’ring night-wind focarcely blows 
Jn the dread repose. 

* I will come,’ he said Ah ! Love, come now. 
For Time flies fast, I know not how. 

I wait beneath the rose’s bough, * 

But where art thou / 

Lrnu M. Wood. 
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THE OSTRICHES AT THE ZOO. 

By Frank K. Beddakh, M.A. 

At the moment of writinj?, all the different kiiiilB 
of Stnithious or Ostrich-like birds luuy be seen 
at the Zoological Gardens. It is not often, if 
indeed it hue -ever happened, that all these wing- 
less birds are on view at once. Unfortunately, 
the exigences of space forbid their being placed 
dose together. If this could be arranged, they 
would form collectively one, of the most striking 
exhibits in the whole Gardens, These birds live 
very well in confinement ; and if visitors do not 
supply them with too liberal offerings of copper 
coins, to satisfy themselves of the truth of cy-tuin 
stories, tliere is no reason to prevent their living 
a good many years. 

Tlie reputation which, unluckily for the Zoo- 
logical Society, the ostrich has of leaning towards 
pennies as an article of diet, has on more than 
one occasion led to the death of* a valuable bird. 
From the stomach of one ostrich exactly four- 
teen pence-half penny was extracted. It is not 
surprising to learn that the creature died with 
symptoms of copper-poisoning. The real explan- 
ation of the alleged omnivorous tastes of these 
birds is ‘the fact that they are obliged to pick up 
stones for their gizzard to help them in grinding 
their food. In civilised countries, other objects 
are frequently mingled with the pebbles ; hence 
-the very varied assortment of articles that are 
met with in their interior. 

The ostrich itself is only represented by a single 
specimen ; tiis is, however, somewhat of a rarity ; 
it is not the common form, but tlie Somaliland 
species. This bird has never before been exhibited 
alive. Perhaps it is not altogether a misfortune 
for the ostrich that it ‘has to lead a solitary life. 
Among ostriches, marrittge does not always appear 
to be a success — at least among ostriclies in con- 
i^ement. When the Zoological Gardena were 
first opened, more than • sixty years ago, ^liere 
was a fine pair of the common form. The male 
bird bad got a twist in the ^eck, owing, it was 


believed, to a previous attempt at swallowing 
.something too hard or too bulky even for on 
oatricli. 11 is mate, instead of showing sympathy 
with him iu liis misfortune, persecuted ^and 
worried him to such an extent, that ultimately 
a judicial separation was decreed ; the husband 
was literally lienpecked. This incident does not 
seem altogether to fit in with the fact that the. 
ostrich is often, if not as a rule, a polygamist. 
Perhaps, howev'jr, the male bird finds safety iu 
numbers, and has taken to heart the* saying, 
‘Divide et impera.’ The traveller Levaillunt, 
whose veracity, it must be admitted, was not 
always on a par with his ability as a naturalist, 
distinctly allows that the bird may be polygamous. 
He also said, and this has been often confirmed, 
that the nuile takes a fair share of the duty 
of sitting upon the eggs. . ‘ • 

111 most birds, thi.s is of coui’se left to the 
' hens. The ostricli is, however, by no means sin- 
gular in this domestic habit ; the Cassowaries and 
the Emus also relieve the laborious duties* of ^ 
their spouses. The cassowary is represented in 
the Gardens by several examples ; this bird 
indeed is always well represented at the Zoo. 
The most curious points that strike the observer 
about the cassowary are th3 long spines upon 
the wings, and the bright colours— red and blue 
— on the neck. All the Struthious birds, with- 
out exception, have lost the art of flying ; their 
wings have dwindled to tiny appendages, which 
cannot always bo seen without a careful search* 
And yet the bones of the wing are there, and 
just as complete, except in point of size, as in 
the Frigate-bird, whicli represeuts the ‘triumph 
of the wing.’ The feathers of the wings have 
shrunk also in correspondence with the loss of 
flying power, but in various ways ; in the ostrich, 
the rhea, the emu, and the apteryx, tliey have 
simply got smaller and smaller ; in the cassowary 
they have not got smaller, but the branchy of 
the strong feathers of the wing— the harbs, 
they are called — have vanished, leaving behind 
only the quill. These quills are strong^ i^nI 
sharp : useless to perform their original functioi|^- 
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they have become convert^ ii^ organs of offence 
and defence ; the cassowary mi^ use of them 
in iightlug. We often find instances of. this kind 
in the animal world ; Nature is a great economist ; 
when an oi'gan, which was originally created for 
one purpose, has lo^t its usefuinebs, it is often — 
so to speak —patched up and altered to do duty 
in quite a different way. 

The brilliant hues about the throat of these 
birds are very remarkable. Tlic rasbowury is so 
exceedingly sombre in its colouiing— black pr 
bi^wn, brown when young— at* to suggest that 
it reaps the reward oi its scorn of a more bril- 
liant dress, by leinaining invibible to its foes in 
the darkness of its nativu forests. The btructure 
of the cassowary— the wings particularly- -proves 
iaeontestubly tliat it is descended from a Hying 
bird j possibly, therefore, the gaudy tints on the 
throat are the last reminiscence of former days 
when it was clad in more glorious ai\narel, like 
many tropical birds. On the other hand, the 
different species of cassowary, of which there are 
a dozen or so, piesent certain recognisable varia- 
tion in the colours and vattles upon the neck; 
these differences not only enable zoologists to 
distinguish the kinds from each other ; they may 
also permit the Bpe<'ies to recogui‘<e each other, 
and HO prevent infertile crossing. This is perhaps 
on illustration of a principle which, Mr Wallace 
thinks, is very general in nature : the exibtence 
of ‘recognition maiks,’ which prevent an animal 
from making overtures to an linsuitablo mate. 
The only objection to this is, ihut it endows the 
cqssowai'V — a bird decidedly not lemarkable for 
the briglitnehs of its inlelloct — with powers of 
observation certainly not possesbed by the average 
visitor to the Zoo, and even enviable by some 
uatumliats. 

If the raasowaries were ])rovided with a larger 
j^K)! of water, we»inig)it have a chance of venty- 
ing the truth or the rever>e of a bliglitly in- 
credible story wliich has been told about them. 
Au Australian traveller happened to observe a 
cassowary frolu the opposite side of a ‘creek,’ 
wi^h a view, no doubt, to ultimately getting a .shot 
at it The bird presently stepped into the water, 
and squatted down for a few minutes. This of 
iteelf was an unusual piocceding for so pui«ly 
a land-fowl -Cursoies, or ruiiiierb, was the name 
given to this grcaip by bome of the earlier 
uaiuralists ; but the sequel is stianpr still. 
After quietly staying in the water ror some 
moments, the bird stood up, and walked out on 
to the bank. Arrived theie, it shook its wings, 
when out dropped a imdtiiude of tiny fishes. 
These it proceeded to pick up and to eat. The 
idea is that the tisheH mistook the stringy 
feathers of the bud for weed^; and only dis- 
covered their miatake y> hen too late. It is ueces- 
IMtry, however, to a’^^ume, whether there is evi- 
dence or not, that the cassowary can, on an 
jl^mi'geucy at anjr.vte, take to the water. Casso- 
Waries ai'o found in some of the islands lying to 
noHli of the Au-^ti alien Continent. Now, 
liliae ialaiids are, many ot them, divided from 

Ste inland by such deep clianuels that it is 
y that they were ever eonneeted, Besiiles, 
mv in great part or eutiiely volcanic in 
il 80 that there could not have been a 
8 allow the casaowaries to walk at their 
fjtQim o^e to the other. At one time or 


another, therefore, these flightless birds mu^ 
have voluntarily set out for a swim, and left their 
native shores. We caunot think that the separa- 
tion took place before they had lost the power 
I of flight, because in that case there would be 
I gi'eatcr differences between the species than there 
are. Isolation for such countless generations 
would havedeft its murk. 

Close to tlic cassowaries ore several examples 
of the New Zealand Apteryx. These birds, which 
are the representutives of the gieat extinct Moos, 
are next to them the most thoioughly degenerate 
of all the Struth;oii 8 bird*?. Tlieir wings are so 
tiny as to. be quite hidden by the covering, of 
feathers ; and they have no counterbalancing 
advantages, such as size or strength. How they 
have managed to diag on an existence with such 
an unpromising cejuipment for the battle of life, 
would be a mysteiy if they inhabited any other 
country than New Zealaiid. New Zealand, how- 
ever, IS an excellent place for an unprotected 
cicature of this kind to dwell in. Beyond a 
harmless bat or two, and perhaps *q rat, there are 
110 Mammals of any sort ; the apteryx, therefore, 
has not to inuiiitLiiii an unequal cuntest with 
fierce carnivorous beasts, and attempt to dispute 
with them the right of existence. It has thus 
been able to lead a comp^iratively peaceful life, 
occasionally, perhaps, rendered exciting by a 
battle with an unusually large owl. The apte- 
ryxes at the Zoo are not often visible, by reason 
of their nocturnal habits Only when the even- 
ing is well advanced do they issue fprth, and 
cominenee their mahi business in life, which is 
to get as luuriy eaiihwonii^> as possible. Their 
long, soft, ami sensitive bills enable them to probe 
deep into the soil in quest of their piniy. A story 
was at one time ciiiTeut about the aptiiryx whicn 
lilted in with its antipodean habitat, where every- 
thing is supposed to be topsy-turvy. The bird, 
it w'as said, constructed a nest with a cavity 
below, into which it ciept, and incubated Hie eggs 
from below instead oi from above. But some 
apteryxes which constructed a nest at the Zoo- 
logical Guldens fcflectually disproved this extra- 
ordinary tale. 

The most graceful by for of all the Ostrich 
tribe is the American llhea ; and it is the least 
degraded of the lot ; not, it should be explaiuei^ 
in manners and customs, but in structure. It is ' 
nearer to the flying ancestor than any of the 
othcis. The ilica is undoubtedly the most 
elegant of the Struthious birds in appearance ; 
it is lightly built, of n pleasing gray colour, 
and graceful in its movements.* The rhea is con- 
fined (o South America, and inhabits the gi-asay 
pampas. In spite of its size and the bare char- 
acter of the country which it prelers, the rhea ifi 
not at all a conspicuous bird. Mr (irabam Kerr, 
who aecompmiied the ill-fated ‘ Pilcomayo Expe- 
dition,’ told the Zoological Society u few weeks 
since of his experiences in hunting the American 
ostrich. Tlie Indians who were with hkn with- 
out any apparent reason 'spread themselves out, 
into a circle, intimating’ that one of these bii'da'^ 
was in the midst of them j but it. was not until 
the bird gave unequivocal signs of its presence 
by a movement that it was detected. Crouching 
down upon the ground, the grayish-brown feathers 
suggest a tuft of withered grass. If Hiis ii 
approached, the loig neck onu hissing head are 
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tffofcruded, which possibly remind the aesailant 
of ft snake, or at least cause an involuntary recoil, 
during which the ostrich hastily tukes. its de- 
parture. 

The last kind of ostrich-liko bird is the Emu. 
This biid is literally a ventriloquist ; for its long 
windpipe has a sac atUched to it, which aids in 
the peculiar drumming sound which it makes. 
The emu, however, unlike the cicada, cannot be 
regarded as happy, through having a voiceless 
wile. The hen-bird no less than the cock makes 
the tb’ummiiig sound, wliicli is so ditlicult to 
localise. But the note is rather ditterent in the 
two sexes ; it is a sharper, more rattling sound in 
the male bird. 

There are always examples of these birds at 
the Zoo ; for they are particularly hardy. A few 
years since there was one iu tlie Beer Park of 
Magdalen Colle<'e, Oxford. Tliougli a young 
bird, it could nold its own in the moat satis- 
factory fashion with the largest and liercest of 
tlie stags, who always gave it a wide berth. The 
emu agrees with the cassowaries iu producing a 
dark-p’een egg ; and it has the same development 
of bright-coloured patches about the neck. The 
ostrich, rhea, and apteryx lay a whitish egg. 
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CHA1*TKU XVI. — WHO Iri EDMUND GRAY? 

Athelstan laughed on the first hearing of the 
thing — it was on the Tuesday evening, tlie day 
after the discovery, and George was dining with 
him. lie laughed both loud and long and with 
some of the old bitterness. ‘So the notes were in 
the safe all along, w(jre they ? Who put them 
there ? “ 1,” says old Checkley, “ with my pretty 
'fingers — I put them there.”’ 

‘As sdbu as this otlier business is over, the 
Chief must tell your mother, Athelstan. It ought 
to come from her. I shall say uotldug to' Elsie 
just yet. Slie shall leui;;i that you are Ijome 
again, and that your name is clear again, at the 
same moment.’ 

‘I confess that I should be pleased to make 
them all confess that their suspicious were hasty 
and unfounded. At the same time, I did wrong 
to go away ; I ought to have stuck to my post. 
As for this otlier business; one thinks with soiue- 
ihing like satisfaction of the wdse old lawyer 
losing forty thousand pounds. It made him sit 
up, did.it? For such a man to sit up indicates 
the presence of deep emotion. Lost forty tliou- 
saud pounds ! And ho who holds so strongly 
to the sanctity of Property ! Forty thousand 
pounds!’ 

‘Well ; but we shall recover'the certificates, or 
get new ones in their place.’ 

‘ I suppose BO. Shares can’t he lo.st or stolen, 
really — can they ? Meantime, there may be dilli- 
and you must try to find the forger. Has 
it yet occurred to you that Checkley is the only 
‘man who has hatl control of the letters and 
.access at all times to the office V 

‘It has.’ * 

‘ Checkley is not exactly a fox : he is a jackal ; 

* 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Hiitm & Brothers, s 


therefore he does somebcfdy’s dirty work for him 
at a Tliat is the way with* the jackal, you 

know. Eight years ago he tried to make a little* 
pile by a little forgery— he did not commit the 
forgery, I am sure— but he did the jackal ; only 
he forgot that iiqtes are numbered : so when he 
remembered that, he put them buck. Kow, bis 
friend the forger, who is no doubt a begging- 
letter writer, lias devised au elaborate scheme’for, 
getting hold of shaios— ignorant that they are of 
no value.’ ' 

‘Well, he has drawn the dividends for four 
months.’ 

‘ That is something, you see ; but he hoped to 
get hold of thirty-eight thousand pounds. It is 
the same hand at work, you infer frpm the 
writing. You ai’e quite sure of that ?’ 

‘ There can be no doubt of iL How could two 
different hands present exactly tlie same curious 
singulaiities ?* 

‘ And iul the letters, cheques, and transfers for 
the same jiersoii. What is his name ?’ 

‘One Edmund Gray, resident at 22 South 
Square, Gray’s Inn.’ 

‘ No. 22 ? Oh ! that is where Freddy Carstone 
lives. Bo you know anything about the nomn4 
Edmund Gray?' 

‘ I have been in search of information about 
him. He is described by tlie landlord of the 
room.s and by bis laundress os an elderly gentle- 
man.’, 

‘ Elderly. Checkley is elderly.’ 

‘Yes, 1 tlnught of Checkley, of course. But 
someliQW the indications don’t fit. My inform- 
ants speak of a gentleman. Nobody at his kiml- 
liest and most benevolent mood could possibly 
call Checkley a gentleman.’ 

‘The word gentleman,’ said Athelstan, ‘is 
elastic. It stretches with the emploj^er or the 
consumer of it. It is like the word truth to a 
politician. It varies from man to mail. You 
cannot lay down any definition of the word 
gentlemum—Bo you know nothing more about 
him ?’ 

‘A little. He has held this set of Chambers | 
for nine years, and he pays his runt regularly I 
before the day it falls due. Also I called upon 
lihn the other day when his Juundress W'as at 
work and wrote a note to him at his table. The . 
room is full of Socialist books and pamphlete* . 
He is therefore, presumably, a Socialist leaner/ 

‘’I know all tlieir leaders,’ said Athelstan the ^ 
Journalist. ‘ I ’vc made tlie acquaintance of mo$t 
1 for business purposes. Tve had to read up the ■ 
I Socialist Literature and to make the acquaintance 
[ of their chiefs. There is no Edmund Gray among 
j them. — Stay — there is a Socialist* letter in the ^ 

Thws of to-day-*-eurely Waiter ’ — they were 

dining at the club where Athelstan was a temppf- 
iiry member- * let me have the of to-day.^ 
Yes, I thought so. He.i*e is a letter from the 
Socialist point of view, signed by Edmund Gray--- 
and— and — yes— look hei-e — it is most curious — 
with the same address — 22 South Square — a lotog 
letter, in small print, and put in the supplement i 
but it’s there. — See; signed Edmund Gray* — • 
What do you think of that, for impudence m a 
forger?’ 

George read the letter through carefully. It 
was a whole column long ; and it was in advocacy , ’ 
of Socialism pure and simplei One w^as ftiirjirisefl ; 
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that the editor had allowed it to appear. Pro- 
halily he was iaflaeuced by the tone of it, which 
was generous, cheerful, and optimistic. There 
was not the slightest ring of bitterness about it. 
* We who look,’ it said, ‘for the coming disappear- 
ance of Pi'Operty, not by violence and revolution, 
but by a rapid process of decay and wasting away, 
regard the present position of the holdei's of 
Property with the greatest satisfaction. Eveiy- 
where there are encoumging signs. Money wliich 
formerly obtained five per cent, now yields no 
more than half that rate. Shares which were 
formerly paying ten, twelve, and tw’eiity per 
cent, are now falling steadily. Companies started 
every day in the despaii'iiig hope of the old great 
gains, fail and are wound up. Laud, which the 
old wars forced up to an extraordinary value, has 
now sunk so euormoubly that many landlords 
have lost three-fourths and even more of their 
income. All those enterprises which require the 
employment of many hands —as docks, railways, 
printing-houses, manufactories of all kinds —are 
rapidly falling into the condition of being able to 
pay no dividend at all, because the pay of the 
men and the maintenance of the plant absorb all. 
When that point is reached, the whole capital - 
the millions— embarked in these enterprises will 
be lost for ever. The stock cannot be sohl 
because it produces nothing : it has vanished. 
In other words, sir, wdiat I desire to point out to 
your readers is that wdiile they are discussing or 
aenouncing Socialism, the one condition wdiich 
makes Socialism possible and necessary is actually 
coming upon the world— namely, the destruction 
of capital. Why have not men in all ages com- 
bined to work for themselves? llecausc capital 
has prevented them. When* there is no capital 
left to employ them, to bully them, to make laws 
against th#ir combinations, or to bribe them, they 
will then have to w’ork with and for lliemselves 
or starve. The thing wdll be forced upon tliem. 
Work will be a necessity for everybody : there 
will be no more a privileged class : oU who work 
will be paid at equal ratcb for their woik : those 
who refuse to work wdll be suffered to starve.’ 

The letter went on to give illublrations of the 
enormous losses in capital during the lust fifteen 
years, when the shriuKage began. It concluded : 
‘For my own i)art, 1 confess that the prospect of 
the future fills me with satisfaction. No more 
young men idle, middle-aged men pampered, and 
old men looking back to a wasted life : nobody 
trying to save, because the future of the old, the 
widows, the cliildren, the decayed, and the help- 
less, will be a charge upon the strong and the 
young— that is, upon the juvenes^ the workem of 
the ! State. No more robbery : no more unpro- 
ductive classes. Do not think that there will be 
no moi^ men of science and of learning. These, 
too, will bo considered workers. Or no more 
poets, dramatists, artists, novelists. These, too, 
will be considered workei*8. And do not fear the 
’oomiug of that time. It is stealing upon us as 
fttttoly) US certainly, as the decay of the powers ip 
age. Doubt not that wheu it comes we shall 
WVe oecome well prepai^ed for it. Tliose of us 
irttO are old may lament that wc shall not live to 
the day when the last shred of property is 
into the common hooid. Those of us who 
AtoyjOUu| have all the more reason to rejoice in 
youth, because they may live to see the 


Great Day of Humanity dawn at last.— Edmund 
Gray, 22 South Square, Gray’s Inn.’ 

* You have road this V asked George. 

‘Yes; I read it this morning before I knew 
the significance of the signature. Letter of a 
dreamer. He sees what might happen, and 
thinks that it will happen. Capital is too strong 
yet.’ 

‘ la this the letter of a forger, a conspirator— 
a thief V 

‘It does not strike me in that light. Yef many 
great thieves are most amiable in their priviriie 
lives. There is no reason why this dreamer of 
dreams should not be also a forgei and a thief. 
Still, the case would be remaikable, 1 admit.' 

‘ Can there be two Edmund Grays— father and 
son?’ 

‘ Can there be a clerk to Edmund Gray, impru- 
dently using his master’s name, and ready to open 
any letter that may come? Consider— Clerk U 
a friend of old Checkley. Clerk invents the 
scheme. Checkley does his share. However, 
we can easily find out something more about 
the mail, because my old friend, Freddy Carstone, 
lias Chambers on tlio same lloor. We will walk 
over after dinner, and if Freddy happens to be 
sober — he is about tlii.s time pleasantly, not 
stupidly, drunk, as a rule— ho will tell us what 
he knows about his neighbour.’ 

‘X ought to see Elsie this evening, but this 
is more important.’ 

‘ ‘Much more. Send her a telegram.— Waiter, 
we wall take coflec here. So. You have got 
the conduct of the case in your own hands. 
What has Checkley got ?* 

‘Nothing. 1 believe be is jealous of me. I 
don’t know why. But it does not matter what 
an old man like that thinks.’ 

‘Even an old man can strike a match and 
light a fire. Checkley is a malignant old man. 
He is quite cajmble of charging you with the 
job. I w'onder he hasn’t done it by this time. 
Kemember my case, old man.’ AUielstan’s face 
dai'kened at the recollection. ‘ Dirt sticks some- 
times. Look at me. 1 nm smirclied all over.’ 

‘llis manner was veiy odd this morning — 
insolent and strange. He began to talk mysteri- 
ously of the ingratitude of the forger ’ 

‘Why, he's actually going to do itl Don’t 
you see — he means that you are the forger?’ 

‘Oh ! does he? * Very wtH, Athelstau’ — George 
finished liia coffee and got up— ‘the sooner we 
find out this mystery of this JEdmnnd Gray the 
better. Let us seek your tipsy Scholar.’ 

They walked from Piccauilly to ‘Holborn, turn- 
ing the thing over and making a dozen surmises. 
Edmund Gray, twins : Edmund Gray, faflier 
and son— ‘father wanting to destroy property, a 
Socialist; son waiiting to steal property, indi- 
vidualist: Edmund Gray cousins— one the mild 
philosopher, rc|oicing in the decay of weolthj 
the other a bandit, robber, and conspirator: 
Edmund Gray, father and daugliter— the ybung 
lady of the advanced type, wlio has not only 
thrown over her religion but her morals also: 
Edmqnd Gray, master and^clerk : Edmund Gray 
under domination of a villain : there was iii every 
sitiuition a noble chance for the imagination. 
George showed a capacity unsuspected : he ^ould 
have ueen a novelist 'I’he hypothesis was always 
beautiful and admirable : but it wanted one thing 
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r^aismM(mce: one felt, even while advancing 
and defending one, that it waa impoeeible. 

They turned into the Gateway of the Inn 
and walked down the passage into the Square. 
^ Look !’ Athelstan caught his companion by the 
wrist. ‘ Who is that V 

‘Checkley himself. He is coming dut of No. 
23 !' 

• ^Yes, out of 22. Whnt is he doing there? 
Eh ? What has he been doing thereT’ 

It was Checkley. The old man walking feebly, 
with bent head, came Out from the entrance of 
No. 22 and turned northward into Field Court. 
They waited, M'utching him, until he left the 
Square. * What is he doing there V asked George 
again. * Come. Edmund Gray must he at home. 
Let us go up.’ 

They found the outer door shut. They knocked 
with their sticks : . there was no answer. 

‘What was he doing here?’ asked Athelstan. 

The Scholai-’s door stood open. The Scholar 
himself was for once perfectly sober,, and wel- 
comed them joyously and boisterously. 

‘We are here on business, Freddy,’ said Athel- 
stan. 

‘ You are here to sit and talk and drink 
whisky-nnd-soda till midnight, till two o’clock 
in the morning. It is not until two in the 
morning that you can get the full flavour of 
the Inn, It is like a college then, monastic, shut 
off from the world, peaceful’ 

‘Business first, then. You know your neigh- 
bour, Mr Edmund Gray ?’ 

‘ Cei'taiuly. We exchange the compliments of 
the 80 (fton and the news of the weather when 
we meet on the stairs. He has been in here, but 
not often. A man who drinks nothing is your 
true damper. That, believe me, and no other, 
was the veritable skeleton at the Feast.’ 

‘Our business concerns your neiglibour, Mr 
Edmund Gray. We want you to tell us what 
you know about him.’ 

‘Go on, then. Question, and I will answer, 
if I can.' 

‘Does Mr Edmund Gray live at those Cham- 
.bers V 

‘No, He may sometimes sleep in them, but 
I should say not often. He calls at irregular 
intervals. Sometimes in the afternoon, sometimes 
in the morning,- sometimes not for several weeks 
together. Hu is most uncertain.’ 

‘Do many people call upon him V 

‘ No one ever culls upon him.’ 

‘Does he keep clerks? Does he carry on an 
extensive corre-spondence V 

‘I have never heard the postman knock at his 
dodlp.' 

‘ Has ho a son or a brother or a partner or any- 
thing?' 

‘ I don’t know. He may have these hindrances, 
but they arc not apparent’ 

‘ What is his occupation or trade ?’ 

* He is a Socialist He is athirst for the destruc- 
tion of property. Meantime, I believe, he lives 
on his own. Perhaps his will be spared to the end. 
Ha^ is an old gentleman of pleasant manners and 
of benevolent aspecti The old women beg of 
him : *the children ask him the time : the people 
who have lost their way apply to liim. He 
dreams all the time : he lives in a world im- 
possible, Ohl quite impossible. Why, in a 


world all Socialist, I myself should be impossible. 
They wouldn’t have me. My old friend told 
me the othep day that I should uot be tolerated. 
They would kill mo. All because I do no work 
— or next to none.’ 

Geoi-go looked at Athelstan. ‘We are farther 
off than ever,’ he said. 

‘Mr Edmund Gray believes that the Kingdom 
of Heaven is a kind of hive where everybody 
has got to w’ork with enormous zeal, and where 
nobody owns anything. Also he thinks that it 
is close at hand, which makes him a very happy 
old gentleman.’ 

‘ TJiis can’t be Checkley,’ said George. | 

‘ It would seem not,’ Athelstan replied. * Did 
you ever see another old man up here— wo saw 
him coming out just now— one Checkley, a 
lawyer’s clerk 1’ 

‘ No ; not up here. There is an elderly person 
— a Party— of the name who uses the parlour of , 
the Salii^ution whore I myself sometimes— one : 
must relax — Person loved a tavern ; so did ■ 
Johnson — I myself, I say, sometimes forget that 
I used to belong to the. Combination room, and 
sit with Checkley and his companions. But I 
do not think he is a friend of ]\Ir Gray. As well, 
call the Verger the friend of the Bishop. Mr 
Gray is a gentleman and a scholar ; he is a man 
of generous instincts and culture. He could not 
be a friend of the man Checkley.’ 

‘Yet we saw^ Checkley coming out of- this very 
staircase.’ 

They talked of other things. They talked till 
midnight ; when they came aw’ay the Scholar was 
I at his best : one more glass — which he took after 
I they left— would have turned the best into the 
w'orst. 

I ‘ We are as fjir off as before,’ said Geprge. 

I ‘No — we are so much the nearer that we know 
j wdio Edmund Gray is not. He is not Chedkley. 
He has no clerks. He has no visitors. He comes 
seldom. George, this looks to me suspicious. 
We met Checkley stealing out of the door. Wlw 
doe.s Edmund Gray keep these Chambers? No 
business done there : no letters broimht there : 
no callers : the man does not live there. The 
Socialism may he— must be— a blind. Why does 
the man keep on these Chambers V 

Meantime at the Mutation the usual company 
was assembled. ‘ I fear,’ said the barrister, ‘ that 
w’e shall not have our friend the Scholar here 
this evening. As I came down the stairs I saw ' 
him opening his door to two gentlemen — young 
gentlemen. He will display his wonted hos- 
pitality upon them this evening instead.’ He 
sighed, and called for the glass of old and mild 1 
mixed, which was all he could afford. Had the 
Scholar been uith them, certainly there would 
have been a nobler and a costlier glass. He took 
up the morning paper and began to read it. 

The conversation went on slowly and with ; 
jerks. A dull conversation : a conversation of 
men without ideas : a day before yesterday con- . 
versation : the slow exchange of short, aoEd ■ 
sentences taken from the pfiper, or overhesard 
and adopted. We sometimes praise the old tavern ' 
life, and we regret the tavern talk. W’'e need 
not : it was dull, gross, ignorant, and flat i it ' 
was commonplace and conventional: becattw it:i 
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j was 80 the men were fain to sing songs and 
' to propose sentiments^ and to diink more than 
i was good ,for them. Why and when do men 
drink more than is good for them ? First, when 
and because things are desperately dull : there is 
nothing to interest them : give them animation, 
thoughts, amusements, and they will not begin 
to drink. When they have begun, they will go 
on. When they have arrived at a certain stage, 
let them drink as fast as they can, and so get 
out of the way, because they will never mend, 
and they only ‘cumber the earth. Here is, you 
see, a complete solution'-a short solution— of the 
wheje drink question. Tt will not be accepted, 
because people like a long solution — a tnree- 
column solution. 

The barrister lifted bis head. * There is n letter 
here,' he said, interrupting the ex-M.P., who was 
clearing the way for what he called an argument 
by an introduction in the usual form, ‘ While 
on the one hand, gentlemen,' ho was saying, *I 
am free to confess' 

* There is a letter here,’ he repeated in a louder 
voice. The barrister was now old, but be could 
still assume at times the masterful manner of 
'Counsel before the Court, ‘which should be read. 
It is a letter on Socialism.’ 

‘Cgh!’ said the money-lender. ‘Socialism! 
They want to destroy Property. Socialism ! 
Don’t tell me, sir.* 

‘It as ft dream of what might be— a noble — a 
generous letter.’ He lookeil round liim. In 
their dull and fishy eyes there was no gleam or 
flparkle of response. ‘I forgot,’ he ami; ‘you 
isannot bo interested in such a lettter . — 1 beg your 
pardon, sir.’ He bowed with great courtesy to 
*the ex-M.P. ‘ 1 interrupted your valuable obser- 
vations. We shall listen, I am sure, w’ith — the 

— greatest’ , He buried his head in the paper 

‘•again- 

Tlae legislator began again. Ms T was a-sayiiig, 
gentlemen, wlien I was ipterruptod, on the sub- 
let of education and the ratepayers, being a 
ratepayer myself, os we all are, ami having our 
taxes to pay, which is the only advantage wc 
•ever get from being a ratepayer, while on the 
one hand I am free to confess’ 

‘Why!’ the banister interrupted once again, 
‘this letter is from a man on our staircase, No. 
22 ’ — Clieckley started— ‘an acquaintance of mine, 
if I can call him so, and of our friend the Scholar. 
A very able man, now somewliat in years. By 
name Edmund Gray.’ 

‘ What^’ said Checkley. ‘Edmund Gray? You 
know Edmund Gray ?* 

‘Certainly. I have known him this nine 
years. Ever since he has been in the Inn,’ 

‘W-w-what sort of a man is he?* Checkley 
stammered in his eagerness. 

‘ A very good sort of a man. Why do you ask ?’ 

‘ I want to know— for his advantage — oh ! yes 
i-^yes— for Ids own advanbigc.’ 

‘Yes.’ The barrister retreated to his paper. 
•Oh yes,* he added. ‘ (^uite so.’ 

“f’or his great personal advantage,’ Checkley 
’‘Robert, I think the gentleman wmuld 
.tpite a tumbler, if .you will bring it-hot, Robert 
g^ong— with lemon and sugar— a large runtmer, 


,{ ^1^6 oticSent barrister’s head behind the paper 
to tremble. 


Robert returned with his rummer, the glass 
spoon tinkling an invitation. Dinner had been 
but a soiTy affair that day— a stop-gap— insuffi- 
cient in bulk ; the tempted man telt a yearning 
that conkl not be resisted. He stretched out his 
I hand ami and tasted it. Then 

turning to Checkley. 

I ‘You have purchased my speech, sir. You^ 
were asking me about Mr Edmund Gray. What 
do you wish’ to know V 

‘ Everything— his business— his private life — 
anything.’ 

‘As for liis business, he has none: he is a 
gentleman living on his means — like myself ; bul 
his means are larger than my own : he has a 
residence elsewhere — I don’t know where : he 
uses his CliKmbers but little : he has d collection 
of books there, and he keeps them for purposes of 
stmly.’ 

‘ i)oos he call there every day ?* 

‘No. Only at irremilar times. Sometimes not 
for many weeks together.’ 

. ‘ Ha.s he got any friends ?’ 

‘I should say that he has no friends at all — 
at least none tliat come to the Inn. I have never 
heard or seen any one in his room. A quiet man. 
No slammer. An excellent man to have on the 
staircase. No tramnler ; doesn’t tramp up and 
down like an elephant. Isn’t brought home 
drunk.’ 

‘ What docs he look like V 

‘ He is a man advanced in years — perhaps 
seventy— a good-looking man— very cheerful 
coiintenandi : tall and well set up still — wears a 
long frock coat And that I believe is all 1 know 
about him.* 

‘That’s all 3’ou’ve got to tell me, is it?* 

‘That is all, Mr Checkley. Except that he ha^ 
written a very remarkable' letter to the Times of 
this morning.* 

‘ Well, sir, if that is all, it isn’t much for your 
rnm-ond-wnfer, let me tell you.’ 

The banister ro.se and poured tbe half^lnss 
that remained into the dinders. ‘Then let me 
drink no more tlinn my information was w’orth,* 
he 6aid ; ami at the siglit of so much magnanimity 
the broad earth trembled and Mr Checkley sat 
aghast. 

The ex-statesman cleared his throat and began 
again. ‘ After the third interruption, gentlemen,. 
1 may ho]>e for a liearing. While, therefore, on 

the one hand ' 

[To he covtinurd,) 


CAIRNGORM IN WINTER. 

• 

The Caledonian ‘Alps’ afford ample scope for tho 
exhilarating exercise of mountaineering during 
the summer months, and are not without charm 
to some during the winter season. Indeed, moun- 
tain excursions in mid-winter have now almost 
become fashionable, and the interest in Scottish 
hills is yearly increasing. . For our New-year 
holidays of 1892 Cairngorm was resolved on, ^bat 
popular mountain Imving, according to our pro- 
gramme, to be crossed from Nethy Bridge, in 
Speyside, to Braemar, in Deeside. The weather 
was to be ignored, the arrangement being that, 
t'hould the tlicn prevalent snow-storm leave opi^n 
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• the railway route from Aberdeen to Nethy Bridge, 
the journey ahould be attem^ech 

As the train slowly made its way along the’ 
Spey from Craigellacnie, the condition of the 
weather became a matter of no small interest to 
the little party of mountaineers who had equipped 
themselves for the occasion. For as darkness 
set in, fleecy flakes seemed at times to envelop 
‘the train, presaging soft snow on the mountains. 
When Netliy Bridge station was reached at 8.40 
on the evening of the last day of 1891, Strathspey 
looked wintry enough, while the freshness of 
the weather bespoke a stiflP day’s work on the 
morrow. Our arrival seeme<l not altogether un- 
expected, a little crowd of villager^ having assem- 
bled to discuss, among other things, our appearance 
and the probability of the succcas of our attempt. 
It was afterwards satisfactory to us to learn 
that wo passed the scrutiny, the general remark 
being ‘ that fouk ’ll gang.’ Our critics were men 
not given to uunece^ary mountain-climbing in 
summer, and as for such feats iu winter, they 
re^rded thorn as a fonii of madness. 

Dinner over, enjoyed as hillmcn can, our plans 
were finally arrangetl, the allemative routes to 
Braemar, which the weather miglit necessitate, 
being carefully discussed. Talcs of old battles 
With wind and snow, former ascents of the hills 
in the vicinity, and mountain-talk generally, 
drowiufd the death-moan of 1891, and swelled 
the birth -cry of 1892. 

We had proposed starting at fn^e a.m., but the 
vagaries of an alarum clock delayed ns till sevciu 
We contented ourselves ’with a bis*cuit and a 
tumbler of milk, being due for breakfast at the 
keeper’s at Glenmore Lodge, at the upper end 
of Loch Morlich— the very base of Cainigorm. 
The weather was moat unmistakably fresh, the 
snow being quite soft. Crossing the bridge over 
the Nethy, one could not avoid a look at the dark 
hurrying stream bejow, as the thought struck us, 
*We have to trace yop to your fountains ere our 
day’s work is half done,’ The forest of Aber- 
nethy entered, the snow became deeper, render- 
ing walking proportionally difficult and slow. 
Forest Lodge passed, the ’ road and the forest 
becanie more and more alike, sometimes undis- 
tingnishable. Wreaths were now numerous as 
Bynettin-— not yet awake to the New Year— was. 
neared ; and that house behind us, a virgin road 
lay before. Om* upward climb temporarily 
ended at Rebhoan, snow-wreath rapidly succeed- 
ing snow-wreath, Rcbhoan, always lonely, seemed 
then a very centre of desolation, the only living 
thing visible being a wretched rabbit that made 
haste to hide itself. Here we left Strath Nethy, 
entering Glen More by the gorge known as ‘the 
thieves’ pass.’ The upper part of this glen is 
much admired for its picturesqueness in summer ; 
in mid-winter wo found it magnificent. On 
our left were the steep slopes and crags of thft 
northern base of Cairngorm ; on the right, Meall 
a’ Bhuachaille, (the herd’s hill), with its pre- 
cipitous tree-clad side, where we observed a big 
herd of deer in search of food. It was not till 
after four lioura’ stifT steady walking that Glen- 
more Lodge was reached. A much shorter time 
imdee^similar circumstances would have been suf- 
ficient to give a keen enough relish for breakfast. 
That meal over, the situation was considered 
4new. Noon approache'd.; the weather was still 
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fresh, the almanac promised us no moon^^and, 
judging from our rate of walking, the ascent of 
Cairngorm would consume the remaining hours 
of da^ighi This would leave the more danger* 
ous part of the journey to be traversed in dark* 
ness. The risk was deemed too great, and reluc- 
tantly it was docideil to remain overnight at Glen- 
more Lodge. To put ourselves in better condi- 
tion, we took a walk to Loch an Eilnn— noted 
for the ospreys that nest in its ruined castle^ 
some six miles distant. Tlic route taken was by 
Aultdrue, the Luineag being crossed by the sluice 
where that stream leaves Loch Morlich. 

As we returned from our twelve-mile walk — 
thus making about twenty-four through soft 
snow, not bad training for tlie morrow — we lieard 
the bagpipes playing at Glenmore Lodge. They 
* made melodic ’ for a little band of dancers, who 
footed it with that fervour which characterises 
Highlanders -when stininkted by the ‘skirl’ of 
their fa^uiiritc musical instrument. We were 
treated to an exctdlent Gaelic song ; it numbered 
about forty verses, but fortunately the singer 
remembered only about threeJourths of them. 
As we *retired to bed, we could hear, the snow 
falling from the roof, but the drone of the pipes 
soon lulled us to sleep. 

We left Gleu.m'^'i’o Lodge at 8.45 on the morn- 
ing of the 2d. The weather was still fresh ; about 
a foot of 8no\V lav in the glen, ‘silent as solitude’s 
self.’ All v^as white save dark Locli Morlich and 
the firs of Rotliiemurchus and Glen More. A 
beautiful sunset the previous afternoon had 
augurcKl well, and we had little apprehension of 
anything more severe than a toilsome trudge of 
some two dozen miles. True, the summit of 
Cairngorm wa.s not visible— two thousand leet^ 
appeared to be the upunrd limit of vision — but 
that gave us little thought, as it is only during 
a sharp clear frost that mountain views may be^ 
looked for in winter. From Glenmore Lodge — 
the last ‘fire ’-house on the Invci’iiess-Klure side 
of Cairngorm— a capital path Jeatls halfway up 
the mountain, but then it was of doubtful utility, 
heaped up as it was with snow. The nearest 
house on the Aberdeunsliire side of the range is 
Berry Lodge, a shooting-hnx <of the Duke of 
Fife’s in Mar Forest. The path keeps for some 
distance by the Allt Mor— the principal feeder . 
of Loch Morlich — which is crossed twice, the ' 
second time by a pony-bridge at a height of abouit ;; 
fourteen hundred feet, and there the asceut really 
begins. On our departure from the Lodge tbe . 
aneroid marked 28*8, the height being abdut ■ 
eleven hundred feet; an hour after It showed 
28-275, the altitude being sixteen hundred feet 
with the thermometer at thirty-eight degrees, i 
At this height the fierceness and persistence -cif 
the storin had swept the mountain ridge almost , 
bare ; it looked indeed as though some giant , 
sweeper had applied bis broom rather carelessly ! 
over the hillside. V/alkiug was therifore com- 
paratively easy here. It may be incidentally; 
mentioned that Cairngorm is the easiest of ascent I 
at all times of any of tlie mountain tops of the 
range to which it gives name. The view npwardt , 
had graduajly narrowed to about a hundred 
yards ;-but northwards and Spey wards the pros-' 

{ )ect was magnificently Alpine, the range on : 
eft bank of the Si)ey, known as thetl^oi^cmi’ 
Lioth, standing out m bold relief. The gto^p ^ 
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monntains in the vicinity of Kingussie attracted 
s^teution, their white mantle rendering them 
particularly noticeable. Their death-like pallor 
was a strong contrast to the beautiful rose- tints 
they displayed at the going down of the yester- 
day's sun. 

Attention, however, had now to be concen- 
trated on personal matters, for, ere the two thou- 
sand-feet line— -temperature tiiirty-aeVen degrees 
-rwas reached wo were knee-deep in snow, and 
a strong westerly wind liad to be reckoned witii. 
Blowing on our right cheek, it necessitated con- 
siderable exertion and watchfulness to preserve 
the proper angle of ascent. When a height of 
two thousand six hundred feet was attained the 
ihermotneter had fallen another degree, and the 
wind had grown to a hurricane, steadily forcing 
ns to the left. The T>rosp(‘ct now was almost 
blank, for nothing could be seen beyond a few 
yards’ radius. Deep ai was the snefw generally, 
the hurricane had cleaned the . more exposed 
portion of the ridge almost bare, the heather 
peeping through and the larger stones being quite 
vidole. Wc reached a height of three thousand 
feet in two hours, the aneroid marking 26*8 ; 
bnt the thermometer was gone. . Suspended at a 
shouldei’-strap, it had fallen an unobserved prey 
to thb tempest 

At this stage, less experienced but more pru- 
dent mountaineers would probably have considered 
the advisability of retreat j but we had only one 
thought- to reach the cairn that marks the sum- 
mlt We had anticipated striking it directly, bnt 
we had not sufficiently allowed for the deflection 
which the wind had forte<l us to make to the 
easMvard. The cairn was therefore unconsciously 
passed on the right, and the descent begun towards 
Loch Avon before our blunder became apparent. 
There is no mistaking the summit of Cairngorm ; 
«o, after a brief retracing of steps, the cairn 
loomed out through the mist, and was reached at 
11,40, about three hours after leaving Loch Mor- 
licK We had reckoned on requiring four hours 
or 80 . The aneroid was back to 25-4, and showed 
on the mountain scale four thousand four hun- 
dred feet, while^ the height of Cairngorm is 
only four thousand and eighty-four foot. The 
barometer, we afterwards calculated, had fallen 
no less than three-tenths of an inch during the 
last hour, apart from the* natural fall caused by 
the increasing altitude. This perhaps will give 
some slight idea of the wcatlier on the summit 
—the wind blew pitilessly, and the cold was in- 
teAsely penetrating. It was utterly out of the 
question to nnike any stay at the caim.j a halt of 
ten minutes there would have chilled away the 
I whole natural caloric of our bodies. It need 
; scarcely be said that there was no view j nothing 
! could be seen save the cairn. 

Tj^e fury of the weather left only one practic- 
I aible route for the descent, for the blast could not 
I 'be faced, rearing up as it did the icy crust of 
Wtow and driving it in angular pellets against 
: ^ faCOa. Turning onr backs, therefore, to the 
we made for the Carbh Allt, as the upper 
of the Nethy is called— a rather ticklish 
in winter. The slope of (Mirngorm towards 
; m 'Gwbh Allt is steep, and, with hard snow, 
'fWImptlicticable without an ice-axe. With the 
Ofirft, bowever, the descent was safe enough 
hillmen. Yet extreme caution 


had to be used for the first seven hundred and 1 
fifty feet or eo of the. descent, as a very slicht 
'divergence in the mist might have been attended 
with serious consequences. By straying too far 
to the loft, the terrible precipice known as the 
Eagle’s Cliff would bo encountered ; while on the 
right there are the almost equally dangerous 
rocks that overlook ‘the Saddle.’ The descent, 
in Indian file, was necessarily somewhat tedious, 
frequently up to the knees in soft snow. ‘The 
Marquisb Well’ on tlic summit was of course not 
visible, and even that great mass of ro( k known 
ns ‘Margaret’s Coffin’ was passed unobserved. 
Ben Bynac is separated from (Cairngorm by the 
Carbh Allt, ami the deep gorge between these 
two mountains was the first natural feature recog- 
nisable. Then the sun struggled with the mist, 
giving ns peeps of the •summit of Beinn Mhead- 
hoin, a hng^ flias-s, three thousand eight hundred 
and eighty-tlirec feet in height, on the right bank 
of Loch Avon. 

Now that our mauvais quart Hheure was 
over, we could feel grateful and indulge dn a 
little conversation. We then held to the right 
for ‘the Saddle,’ whore a short halt was made, 
the bettor to enjoy one of the grandest views 
among the Cairngorms— the great hollow that 
holds Loch Avon. The loch was covered wit* 
ice, except opposite the point where a bum, 
rising on the l.iOcli Etclmchun plateau, Joink it on 
the right near the top. Loch Avon lies at a i 
height of about two thousand four hundretl feet, 
and is one# of the most secluded sheets of water 
in Scotland. Fur from all liuman habitation, 
it is girt about on three sides with giant moun- 
tains that, ‘daik sentinels of the wa^te,’ rise from 
its lonely shores. On the left is Cjurngorm itself ; 
on the right, Beinn Alheadhoin ; and at the upper 
end is Ben Aliiich Dhui, the monarch of the range. 
The mountain^born torrents that feed it were all 
ice-bound and snow-covered and silent as the 
very grave. The universal stillness was a marked 
contrast to the storm raging above, and to the 
fierce tempests, that often, even in feunmier, tear 
through this gigantic gorge. Yet even here life 
a])peared possible, for a mountain Imre scudded 
beiore us on ‘the Saddle/ and not a few ptar- 
migan winged their flight lazily along. 

The heaviest paitor the day’s wnik had now 
to be faced— a toilsome walk round the head of 
the loch, and the steep ascent, in very soft snow, 
from the Shelter Stone to the Loch Etchaclmn 
plateau. A mile and a half an hour had latterly 
been counted good progress ; now we could not 
manage more than a mile in tiic hour. An 
attempt was made to cross Loch Avon oii the * 
ice, and 'so save a considerable detour; but 
it was not sufficiently firm. The ice oven on 
the (Jarbh Uisge (Rough Water, appropriately 
pained), which enters the loch at the upper end, 
would not bear, so that bum had to be crossed 
about half a mile up by the aid of a W'reath 
which sufficed as a bridge. This landed ns near 
the Shelter Stone, through a wilderness of boul- 
ders and mountain-chips known in Gaelic as ‘the 
I Dairymaid’s Field.* lie must have been a Celt 
of peculiar humour who first applied the name. 
As the Shelter Stone was approached, a fl#ck of 
nine ptarmigan quietly walked ahead of us at 


nine ptarmigan quietly wdtfced ahead of us at 
a distance of about Wf-a*dozett yards I The 
interior, if one may use the expression, of the 
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A BOYCOTTS) BABY. 


Stone was mostly filled up with enow. We par- towards the house in Croydon Koad where, with 
took of a little lunch inside, & stay of a quarter most unchristian feeling, he had seen the hearse 
of an hour being sufficient in the circumstances, waiting for the dead woman, If it had to he 
The ascent to Boch Efcchachan was commenced again, he knew now how he would 

ifis tTn'z:: ?» “■ i. 


hundred feet higher than. Loch Avon, it was 
found "covered ^ith bearing ice. The loch was 


forgive his son for the net of defiance. But he 


' almost indistinguishable from the plateau, the recognised th,e hand of the good* fortune which 
thick ice being roughly covered with snow, had always attended his undertakings in the event 
Here we were again in the storm ; but fortu- which had first put an end to the matrimonial 
nately it blew down (/orrio Etchachan, which scheme between Lord Polonius and himself. Had 
accordingly we took at a run, and so entered the he only recognised it at the time, he would never 
well-known Glen Derry. have suffered himself to fall into the Earl's hands 

Oh weary, weary Glen Derry ! How many again. He would have left things as they were, 
tired and ready-to-faint young mounteineers The baby would probably have died in any case, 
have cursed you bitterly in tlieir hearts, *and and he should be free of this tenible burden 
vowed to avoid you in the future I Familiar as which crushed him now. 


was the ground, the falling darkness and the Then he went on to speculate as to what was 
. treacherous snow kept every sense On the qui-mve probably at that very moment going on at the 
for yearly two hours,, as we carefully picked our inquest. ^ From this he* proceeded further to 
way to Derry Lodge. The Lodge was a welcome epeculuto* on the sentence he should be likely to 
eight, and a cup of tea from tlm ‘guid wife’ was receive— the ruin and shame he realised suffi- 
tnuch appreciated. After a halt of an hour, we ciently well. It would be imprisonment with 
resumecl our walk to Castletown of Braemar. hard labour ; for a year, or tjvo years ; or per- 
We had now a carriage road ; biit the first part of haps penal servitude for a longer term. And 
i it was a good deal blocked up with snow. Our then ? It was the coming to life ngirin, rather 
I destination was reached in good form at i).45 than the imprisonment, which he dreaded most ; 

! p.H.— thirteen Imurs after leaving Glen More. ■ and it is very likely that it would have been a 

Such winter ascents have a peculiar piquancy, relief to him to be assured, as he walked drenched 


and, f)erhap8 not altogetlier without some litth 
danger, ofl'er great inducements to trained rnoiin 


and insensible to wet and cold down the dull 
suburban street, that he should be shut aw^ay 


taineersi especially to tho.se with some knowledge from the world for ten or twenty years. What 


of the Swiss Alps. Only those who can thor- 
oughly enjoy a long and severe tussle with the ele- 
ments need, however,’ attempt these excursion.s ; 
in a word, one must be in the hest.^f health, and, 


would not ten or twenty yearn wipe out?* He 
might reappear in the world, at the end of that 

I ieriod, fOTgotten, and therefore less sishamed. 
hit to come back soon — while the thing was 


moreover, some of the party mirst have an still fresh in all men’s minds- would, he knew^ 
intimate knowledge of the ground to be traversed, be the worst part of his punishment— a calamity 
Under any other circumstances, disaster would that would be killing to a man of his unresting 
certainly be the result ; but, with sound mind energy, who could not sit still and corrode in 
and sound body, a winter ascent of a mountain' inactive obscurity. 

such as Cairngorm is the very pink of Scottish ^ At the bottom of the main street of Pengo 
raountain^riiig. village there is a police station, at a corner where 


such as Cairngorm is the very pink of Scottish ^ At the bottom of the main street of Pengo 
raountain^riiig. village there is a police station, at a corner where 

Croydon Koad crosses at right angles. Matthew 

A orkvnnmm-ni. .TiAT Bulboiis stepped quickly off the pavement in 

A BOYCOTTED BABY. ^ front of the station, stooping his head against 

CHAPTER V.— jem’.s WIFE AGAIN— HER LAST driving and blinding sleet, in order to cross 

APPEARANCE. to the Other side. He had gone but three* paces 

« ,1 . ■ * • 1 . ^ when a shout from the door of the police station 

The ttgonf of this suspense was wearing him out, paralysed him, and heavy feet.leaped down the 
and Matthew Bulbous felt, next morning, as if Btone steps and followed him. As tne policeman^s 
another twenty-four hours of it would drive him grasp was on his shoulder he turned his ^ite 
mad— unless, in self-preservation, he rushed off face to his captor— was struck in the head and 
to the nearest police station and gave himself up chest with tremendous force, and flung 


in anticipation of the action of the law. 

The house was intolerable, and he could not 


senseless on the pavement. 


bear the disgrace of being arrested in the presence i weeks after this occurrence, Matthew Bui- | 
„n u:.. 1 ^ \ \ bous wos knocked out of the W'orld more com- ^ 


of all his clerks. So he made away from London 


bous was knocked out of the W'orld more conv* 
pletely than lie had been gloomily anticipating 


by way of Victoria station, tmconaciouriy leaving [ur^ef^re irha'^^n^dranTbri mucrmorl 
the train when, it stopped at Pengo ; and giving summary process. ^The world he was shot into - 
up his ticket at the gate, crossed the wooden proved to be a strange and bewildering on^ and , 
bridge over the line, which he remembered cross- held masterful grip of hia raving fancies, fit was 
ing on the day of the funeral of his son’s wife — a kind of world manifest enough, from his hallu* . 

. Christmas Day. It seemed so long ago now. cinations,^ to^ those about him ; but much pf it 


Matthew Bulbous walked slowly down the was wholly incomprehensible, and almost all, of 

street of Penge, heedless of pelting sleet and of ’ i mi • j « 4i. a i. 

7 ..V ^ ” 1 11 TT. Jnow many times he was pilloried in the dock 

the fact that ho was without an uui^brella. His for that criL of folly, it would be impossibla, 
head was bent in abstraction ; but his feet, un- to say. The wretched man was being* for evi^ 
consciously,. were bringing him step by step put on his trial, with not a word of defence. tp 
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ittter. Mr Clove lat silent and powerless ; 
tbe loathsome Griffd^ smelling of gin, with viU 
moisture glistening on the bnstles round her 
whnth, supported him on one side ; the doctor, 
on the other ; end now and again he cauglit 
eight of the distressful, pitying faces of his wife 
and daughter, and tried to avoid them. But 
when hei, beheld Lord Polonius op the bench 
beside the judge, his rage was fearful ; they had 
to hold him down on the bed ; until, behiml the 

S ' ice-seat, appeared the face against wliich he 
no power to hold up liis head — and then he 
always collapsed, moaning and burying himself 
in the pillows. How vividlj^ he remeinbored her 
warning on Christmas eve: ‘According as yon 
are kind and just to it, 1 will be merciful to 
you V He had murdered it, he and those two 
vile confederates on each 8i<le of him ; and seeing 
the dead mother behind the judge, with her 
white face and dark ayes fixed upon him, he 
knew that he had no mercy to hope ior, " 

When the dreadful trial was over, and sentence 
passed, the worst punishment came, because, 
iu8tca(l of the merciful seclusion of the jirison, 
hS was condemned to undergo his degradation 
before all the world. IIis wife and daugbt(‘r 
beheld him, linked to his detested ttdlow-nuile- 
factors the Griffon and the doctor ; nil the clerk.s 
from his office came daily <Uiring lunobeon hour 
to stare at him ; business friends stood afar off, 
contemplating bis condition with ])ity ; ragg('d 
women jeered and booted hint ; and Lord 
Folonius drove round daily in a plasliiiig tandem 
in order to turn his head away uith lofty 
abhorrence. « 

Matthew Bulbous possessed an iron constitu- 
tion or he could not have survived all this— half 
of it would have killed an ordinary man. It 
was in the early twilight, one wintry nffernoon, 
that ho came back to the world once more. The 
amazed effort to realise where he was, or what 
had happened to liim, was of course a fjiilnrc. 
It wbs some dim but wondering reassurance to 
him presently to see his wife by the bedside, 
signing to him to be still, and ga/ing in his face 
with the unselfish devotion of a loving heart. 
Then a ifoctor came, examined his pulse and 
tempCfTfiCture, and silently ilisappeared again ; and 
88, opening his eyes after a few minute**, he found 
himself alone the room was darkening, there 
was nothing for it but to go to sleep, with some 
vague hope that when he awoke again he might 
be able .to understand something. 

Wb(m he opened his eyes next the room was 
very silent, and a shaded light stood on a table 
in a distant corner. Not being able to call, he 
tried to think. The effort proved in vain, for he 
Ittuld get no farther than an overshadowing fear 
tiiat something very dreadful— the very worst, 
perhaps — had ^ happened, and that he was only 
jptng to realise it now. Tt' was painfully per- 
pJeamg. Could a room like this belong to a 
Jptisoat* hospital? Hardly— and he recollected 
seen his wife. Convicts are not usually 
to be nursed by their wives. Perhaps 
W had got off, by some trick of Clove his 
gioHollor. anil they had taken him away from the 
his disgrace. Perhaps— worst of all, 

•atii mt fear of it made him wish he had died 
trial had yet to come off. 
his wife came in and kissed him. 


She had not'for many years been wont to venture 
on that act of affection. Then some one came 
to the other side of the bed 'and also kissed him 
— this was his daughter Aggies. In the sudden 
fullness of heart brought .on by this demon- 
stration of pure nnd ilUmei*iU‘d affection, tears 
welled from the broken man’s eyes, and be 
struggled to say : ‘ Mary — Agnes— 1 don’t care 
now what 1 have lost— or what has happened 
— if yon stay with me 1’ 

‘Dear, dear, we will always stay with you. 
You have lost nothing*; you have been wandering 
in your illness.* 

‘Am I— at home ?’ 

‘No, dear; you soon shall bp, when you get 
! stroijg. Now sleep again ; we will stay with 
you.’ 

‘Yes, yea, stay ; but I cannot sleep now. Tell 
me everything.’ 

‘ No, Matt hew. To-niori*o\v you will be stronger. 
Yon must not talk or think to-niglit’ • 

‘Very well I’ he said with a sigh ; ‘ but I can’t 
help trying to think.’ 

He dreaded to put that question which was* 
uppermost in his anxious thou^ts— whether he 
was still awaiting his trial. Trying to think, 
however, was of no avail, and at length he slept. 
Exjiausted nature had niiuk lost ground to 
up before the b.ahince w’ss even again, and he did 
not wake until ten next morning. 

A bright gleam of sunshine rested oh the side 
of the window, nnd was the first thing he saV. 
In a while the doctor came, looking cheorfid, nnd 
pronounced him to have safely landed on that 
iinppy shore where the patient has only to get 
well ns ta‘^t ns he cnn. Matthew Bulbous took 
all the nourislmipnt they gave him, and enjoyed 
it; nnd then be learned, to his groat wonder, 
where he was, and the nature of the accident 
that had befallen liiiu. Simultaneously with 
the warning shout from the door of the police 
station— u Inch was the last thing be remenioered 
— a runaway horse and trap dashed round the 
corner nnd .struck him sensek'ss. Seiffehing his 
pockets, the police found his card, and recollect- 
ing that some persoii of the sump name lived 
a shoit way up the Croydon Bond, they made 
j in(iiiirie.s. This was how it "nme to pass that 
! Matthew Bulbous was nursed through his illness 
in bis son’s bouse ; though it puz/ded liim greatly 
to imagine why James Bnlhous should be keeping 
the house on, his wife and child lieing dead, ^d 
ho himself having gone abroad after the wife’s 
death. 

When the doctor went away, Matthew began 
to ouestiou bis wife. All about the accident 
she Knew pd tobl him ; but when he tried to 
approacli the dread snbjoet of ,the death of the 
baby, cautiously feeling iiis way, as fearing what 
might have to be told him, Mrs Bulboiia grew 
puzzled and distressed, for she apprehended that 
ne was again rt*lap‘'ing into that delirium which 
had been so terrible to witness. 

* Dear Matthew,’ «be suddenly said, ‘ would you 
like to speak to Jem ?‘ 

‘Ay,’ lie answered, drawing .a^ deep hreath. 

* Is he here ? Very w’ell ; send him to me,* 

The interview would have to come socmiiir W 
later, and he might as well get it over. Matthew 
Bulbous was not now bis old self — of rock -like 
strength and inflexibility of character, but a 
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broken-down man— broken down Bret by mis- 
fortune and next by sickness. His son might 
be as stern os he liked with him ; he was at his 
mercy now. 

James Bnlbons, however, did not look stem 
when he came, to the bedside and took his father’s 
hand. ‘ I am glAd to see you better, father.’ 

‘Well, Jem f 

The son regarded him a moment attentively, i 
still holding tlie weak hand. 

‘Jem!’ said Matthew Bnlbons, gathering all 
his strength, ‘if you will listen to me— patiently 
and forgivingly — while I confess how I have 
wronged and injured you’ 

‘ Father, you need not go into all that,’ said his 
son quietly. * • 

‘ I must, Jem — I must ! I have been a fool. T 
have ruined myself, and disgraced you all by my 
folly. Oh, Jem, Jmn !’ he exclaimed with all his 
soul, *I wish it were all undone, and that 1 had 
the chance again of taking anotlier course. I 
won’t say I could approve your marriage to 
' that — to your wife ; but it doesn’t become any 
one to be hard on wdiat he thinks {mother’s folly ; 
and T might, when she w'as dearl, liave had more 
Christian feelings. It was all done for sake of-..— 
Jem 1’ ho- exclaimed, gaining sudden strength 
from the thought of Lord Polonilis, ‘upon my 
soul ! I would rather see yon married this day 
to an even worse case than to that old villain’s 
daughter.’ 

^ This burst of feeling did him good. The son 
waited for him to cool before ho spoke again. 

‘ Did you ever see my ktife, father V ■ 

‘ See her '? Why, of course Well, no ; I 

can’t say I did, Jem ; but let Imr^be. Joe told 
me all about .'her. Never mind, now. Tell me 
what lias happened — about the— the baby,’ lie 
said, shutting his eyes. ‘You will never forgive 
me that, Jem. Oh.! J have been so unnatural! 
If I could only get your full forgiveness, Jem — 
and have satisfaction out of that wily old thief — I 
think I could die in peace.’ 

‘I have something to tell you about him 
presoutly, father. But about my wife and 
baby ’ 

‘Jem, Jem, Jem — spare me I If you knew how 
I have suft'ered — how your wife has liauiited 
me ’ ^ 

‘But you have never seen her, father; how 
could she haunt you V 

* It wasn’t the real one ; but all the same, Jem, 
she has haunted me — about that baby.’ 

The perspiration was on his face ; there was 
real sudering there. 

‘Poor father!’ said James Bulbous, ‘you have 
been under a terrible delusion. Before I tdl 
yon what has happened, will you promise to nurse 
no ill-feeling against others on account of it?— 
to let bygones be bygones V 

Matthew reflected. This was a serious proposi- 
tion. But he, was in a weak state of mind and 
body propitious to virtuous impulses, and after 
a while he answered : ‘Very well, Jem ; I pro- 
mise— always excepting Lord Polonius !’ 

‘Wo wiltleave out nis lordship, then,’ said the 
young man, smiling. ‘•And now, father,. I will 
tell you how it was.’ 

James Bulbous related the story of his wife 
and child. Matthew was simply stupefied. The 
whole thing had been, a malicious scheme of 


Joseph Bnlbons, intended to punish his maeteiful i 
brother, and humble his pride ^ adminiuterinig i 
to him the biggest fright it was^possible to^lye ' 
him. Joseph knew his man to the bone, j 
other living person knew him, and the auto^ic 
and self-sufficing brother had played into his i 
hands with stupendous blindness. ll was difficult ! 
to realise it. ♦ I 

‘Joseph deceived you, father. He deceived 1 
me also. Why, father,’ said the young man I 
gravely, ‘if yon had only made inquiry of me ! 
even once — if you had only allowed me to speak ■ 
that day you saw me at my chambers— if you had 
not implicitly put yourself in Joseph’s hands as ! 
you did— all this could not have happened.’ 

‘Then, your wife — your child’ Matthew 

commenced, fearfully. I 

They were both alive and well. Joseph, after I 
Vaving England— jirovided with the money, in- 
tendiaf for James Bulbohs’s continental trip — 
addreased a letter to his nephew recounting the 
wliole plot. At the s/iine time he despatched tho 
telegram to his brother ns a parting shot. Tbft 
iinrortimaie child belonged to sonuj one elsfr;— 
for it was a plot between Josejih and tlie woman 
Griffon, which paid the latter snfticichtly wclL 
The infant would have died in any case, in the 
course of nature— fir husinoss. 

‘ So' Joe* is gone, then?’ said Matthew regret- 
fully. ‘I gave him four liuudred pounds for 
you,’ 

‘ He. is half-way to New Zealand now. — I know, 
father,’ the young man addetl, penitently^ ‘1 
ought not to have lieen so stitt-necked.* I ought 
to have wfitteu to you and explained. But my 
pride prompted me to work and be independenL 
1 am sorrier now than 1 can tell you.’ 

Ther^ was no deception here ; his son’s face 
was too honest. The Griflbn and all the rest 
.of tliat horror passed away like a nightmare- 
hideous, and as yet hardly comprehensible— and 
the relifff was indeed deep beyond fathobiing. 
What a terribly realistic actor Joseph had been, 
through all the horrible business I And ivhat 
a terribly realistic fool Matthew hn<l been him- 
self? But Jo.seph knew Ijim to the. bone, and . 
the 'conviction ot this fact covered Matthew with 
humiliation, which it is to be hoped did him 
goo«l. 

The fear of ruin and disgrace was gone : 

and what 'remained ? The wife and baby ! The^ 
dread images were still in bis mind, and h€^hftfl[ 
been doing his best 'for the last few minutes, to , 
think of them with grateful resignation. But, 
for all he could do, while thanking Heavestl with , 
one half of his heart that they were alive, thft: , 
other half sank with the thought of them living 
and his wife and daughter in the same honse ; 
with them. It was more than melancholy. Tlie 
woman might reform ; he was doubtful, Tery ; 
doubtful as to this— but the taint wmOd clihg to > 
her for life — and be recoiled from the thought 
of her coming in contact with his own wife and ; 
daughter, whose value to him now was beyond 
all riches. And then the baby !— such things, 
as though in mockery of human vanity and 
were terribly tenacious of life, and, as Mrs Gnffbh 
had pointed out, endowed with marvellous powestti^,| 
of endurance and survival. '! J 

. The son did not understand the grief wpA ^ 
he saw deepening in his father’s face. 
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he fonei^ he diectovered ite eatiae, and laughed 
quietly. * ♦ 

.‘Don’t lauch^at me» Jem ; I’ll bear it as beet 
I wn ; but for the Lord’s sake don’t laugh at 
mei’ 

There was a soft rustle at the door, and James 
Bulbous made a sign to some person there. 

* Father, my wife and baby,’ he said gently. 

Matthew shivered, and turned his pale face 
round to see. ‘What is thisl’ he cried, starting 
up. 

‘My wife and child, father. Gertrude has 
been nursing you, as well as mother and Agnes.* 

As he spoke, he quietly slipped from the room 
and left them together. 

That pretty blushing face— how well Matthew 
Bulbous knew it !- the face that had been with 
-him on Christmas eve, and had been haunting 
him since ! Richly indeed did the pleasant loOk 
of Jem’s wife this morning — and ot her bright- 
eyed baby- repay him for what he had suffered. 
He drew them both to his breast and held them 
there, tenderly, thanking God for a mercy he 
had done so little to deserve. 

* That was a profoundly happy hour that fol- 
lowed, with Jem’s wife sitting on the bedside 
and Jem’s baby climbing over him. No person 
interrupted them ; they were left* quite alone, 
and it is hardly too much to say that Under this 
new influence Matthew Bulbous unconsciously 
fijoatod into a life he had never kniiwn before. 

He was soon back at Blackheatli with his 
iomily. The last stimulus to his recovery came 
from the information that Lord Polonius had 
gone into the City with bis money and had there 
come to ignominious grief, finishing his financial 
career in the Bankruptcy Court. Matthew Bul- 
bous was profoundly pleased j but still, he could 
not help a feeling of pity for Lady Jetsalimla. 
Her father had been a blight upon her. Shouhl 
it .ever come in Matthew’s way to do the poof 


been played On Mr Bulbous — and replied ;‘‘For 
a little sister of mine, who died at Christmas,’ 
‘Ah— of course, my dear,’ he said with a slight 
start ‘Now I remember. That illness has 
played the mischief with my memory.’ 

THE MONTH: 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

In a very interesting lecture on Art Motnl-work, 
delivered recently at the South Kensington 
Museum by Professor Roberts- Austen, F.R.S., 
attention was called to the addition of lead to the 
other constituents of bronze (copper and tin) for 
the •purpose of conferring upon the metal that 
beautiful velvety appearance known as ‘patina,’ 
which was induced by the after-effect of atmo- 


lady a friendly turn in the way of business, he 
will pn^bably be tempted to do it, provided it is 
absolutely certain that Lord Polonius reaps no 
benefit thereby. 

Matthew read witli <leep and peculiar interest 
the report of the trial of Mrs Griffon and- licr 
accomplice the doctor, and the painful revelations 
which were made. It still made him turn cold 
to imagine what might have been. 

He has abandoned the idea of .enterifig Parlia- 
ment, and is taking steps to sell Kiiby St George. 
To the general world he is still the same man he 
always has been ; but his 'eyes have been opened 
to one or two important facts. He knows the 
value of bis domestic ties now, and the pleasure 
of cominj; home in the evening. After dinner. 
Instead of shutting himself up in his study, as he 
used to do, he now sits by the drawing-room fire 
iVith pretty Mrs Jem (ami the baby) always near 
10 him. Agnes is to be married to the cumte 
iwry soon. Jem, who has been called to the bar, 
as bard as though his living depended 
j and his father has privately assured the 
man’s mother that one day Jem will be 
Chancellor of England. 

;';if'^'^^)*trude,’ said Matthew one night to his 
^,jaughter-in-law as the fact struck him for 
time, ‘ for whom are you in mourning V 
looked lip with innocent avirpriro—not 
’■ least knowledge of the fraud that had 


beautiful velvety appearance known as ‘patina,’ 
which was induced by the after-effect of atmo- 
aphoric exposure. The lecturer pointed out that 
it was quite ho])eles8 to look for this effect 
upon any bronze-work exposed to such an atmo- 
sphere as that of London, and as an example 
referred to the recently-erected bronze equestrian' 
statue of Lord Napier. Here there was no trace 
of that brown oxide, or rich green and blue car- 
bonate, which was so valued by ai’tists ; but 
instead, there was gathering over the figure a 
black pall of. soot and sulphide of copper, such 
as already enshrouded most of the London statues. 
Tlie lecturer stated that modern workers made 
little use of the fine alloys which the metallurgist 
had placed at their command ; but one British 
sculptor, Mr Alfred Gilbert, who * was doing 
splendid work, made qse of these alloys, and in 
his direction must we look for advance. 

The adhesipn of a limpet to its native rock has 
always been ascribed to atmospheric pressure, 
and, as every schoolboy knows, the action can be 
very well imitated with a disc of wet leather 
and a yard of string. But the limpet has recently 
been made the subject of certain tests, the results 
of which would seem to imply that it exerts 
a power far greater than pressure of the atmo- 
sphere would confer upon it. The experiments 
were made by Mr P. A, Aubin of Jersey, and are 
detailed in a letter by that gentleman to Nature, 
A delicate spring balance was fastened to the 
limpet shell, and a pull exerted upon it until 
the little creature was iletached. 

Some uneaBiiiess may probably arise from the 
statement made by Professor Boys with regard to 
the explosive nature of certain buttons on a Indy’s 
dress, which appear to have become rapidly ignited 
when she stood near the fire. Many buttons and 
•other fancy articles, even billiard balls and piano 
keys, are now made of celluloid, or artificial 
ivory, and although this substance is inflammable, 
it will certainly not ignite ivile^s a flame be 
actually brought into contact with it. The explo- 
sive buttons were evidently composed of some 
substance of a different composition altogether, 
and may possibly have been the result ot some 
crude experiment True celluloid,- under various 
names, has now been manufactured for about 
forty years, and if it had been dangerous to uee 
or store, the world would hava Jong ago been 
made acquainted with the fact 
A curious story was related at a recent meeting 
of the San Francisco Microscopical Society con- 
ceniing an animal concretion which had been 
presented to that body. This specimen, which 
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had bean removed from the kidney of a cow, was 
of the size of a large walnut, and had a peculiar 
lusU*ou8 golden appearance, due, like that of 
mother-of-pearl, to laminated structure. But 
' the notion had got abroad* that this foreign body 
was largely composed of gold-dust, which the 
animal haa taken in with its food. Interest now 
therefore centred upon a particular hill, wliere 
the animal had been pastured, and which came 
to be regrarded as probably teeming with gold ; 
nor did the excitement subside until an acre of 
the ground had been sold for about fifty times 
its original price. These ‘biliary calculi/ as 
they are called, are not unfreqiieutly found in 
the liver and other organs of animals, and in 
ancient times were valued as a drug, and were 
administered powdered in wine, as a sure preven- 
tive against ‘ calculi ’ in man. 

A terrible new form of advertising is fore- 
shadowed in a patent which has recently been 
applied for. The idea is to throw words and 
other devices upon the clouds by means of a kind 
of magic-lantern search-ligdit apparatus. Happily, 
there are very few occasions when the meteoro- 
logical conditions would render such an exhibi- 
tion possible, for clouds must "be of a certain 
density and have a very definite surface in order 
to make the experiment successful. Rainy nights 
as well as cloudless iiiglits would give no oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting, and the enterprise would also 
be stopped by fogs. We may therefore feel com- 
forted by tlie assurance that not just yet will 
tiiy one be able to turn our skies into hoardings 
for his advertisements. 

Chloride of ethyl has lately been well spoken of 
by certain continental doctors as a good substitute 
for ether as a local anoesthetic. When ether is 
used it is sprayed bn to the part to be rendered 
insensitive to pain, and the evaporation induces 
such a reduction of temperature that the part is 
actually frozen. Witli the chloride of ethyl, 
which is a colourless li(iuid with a pleasant odour, 
the same result is brought about without any 
special apparatus. It is sealed in small glass 
tubes having at one end a very fine point ; and 
when this point is broken off and the orifice 
directed to the part, to be nmesthetised, a fine 
sti'eam of li(mid is driven out by the heat of the 
hand which riolds the tube. The method is said 
to be extremely uspful in tooth extraction and i 
similar minor operations. 

The good people who live in the vicinity of 
Cape North, the headland which is a noticeable 
feature of the eastern entry to the Gulf of St 
Lawrence, have recently met with a windfall in 
the shape of thousands of seals. These creatures 
have not been known to visit this locality for 
the post eighty joars, and it is supposed that 
their coming now is involuntary. It is believed 
that, owing to the mild weather, huge ice-blocks 
have broken away on the 'coasts of Greenland, 
apd that the seals have drifted with them to this 
place. All other occupations have been given up 
for the profitable business of seal-hunting, and 
great catches have been made. 

The works and buildings for the forthcoming 
Exhibition at Kimberley are now in active pro- 
cress, and it believed that this will he the most 
unportant enterprise of the kind which has ever 
been projected in Cape Colony. The Government 
are supporting the scheme, and have arranged with I 


the railway departments to cany (dl goods in* 
tended for the 'Exhibition to and from Kimberley 
free of charge. They have also decided that the 
Exhibition shall take the position of a bonded 
wai‘ehouse, so that no duty will be payable^ on 
unsold goods. Full particulars relating to this 
enterprise will be found in au interesting paper 
which was brought before the Society of Aiis, 
Londmi, by Mr Lewis Atkinson, and subsequently 
published in their Journal. 

In the paper just referred to, Mr Atkinson, in 
noting a statement attributed to Lord Randolph 
Churchill to the effect that he could find no 
other motive for the diamond industry than 
woman’s vanity and its gratification, affirms that 
diamonds have been -of far wider benefit to the 
Colony than most pereons are aware. This in- 
dustry, he asserts, has helped civilisation, brought 
capital to the country, developed the railway 
system, and, better than all, has attracted new 
blood aiK? .'resh life from every part of the world. 
Thei-e arc four principal diamond mines ; and 
since the year 1883 accurate official returns of the 
exact weight and value of the diamonds produced 
in the several mines have been compile. It ia 
known that, notwithstandifig the severe punish- 
ment inflicted in case of detection, many dia- 
monds are hidden by the workers, and never 
reach their lawful owners. The total value of 
the diamonds produced in the Griqualand West 
Mines since their discovery to the present time 
reaches the euDimous sum of fifty-seven million 
sterling ! The value of the diamonds exported last 
year was considerably more than four million 
sterling. 

The New York legislature, following the laud- 
able example of certain' European States, have 
under consideration an Act to prohibit public 
exhibition of hypnotic experiments, and to pro- 
hibit hypnotic treatment by any one except duly 
licensed physicians. 

In view of the more general adoption of the 
one-pouiid note in this country, Sir Henry Besse- 
mer has made a suggestion. He proposes that 
instead of a note engraved on paper of tlie usual 
kind, which has several disadvantages in that it 
is readily destroyed, can be easily counterfeited, 
is a medium for the traiisiuission of dirt — possibly 
disease, think some — &c., the new note should 
be made of aluminium. This metal is not much 
heavier bulk for bulk than paper, will not tar- 
nish, and by suitable alloys cun be made hard 
enough to resist ordimuy wear and tear. Tho 
proposed note would indeed take the form of a 
coin or token, of little intrinsic worth, but fully 
answering the required purpose. We fancy that 
the chief difficulty in adopting , tlie suggestion 
will lie in providing safeguards against forgery. 
The exact reproduction of the most elaborately 
engraved design on metal is a matter about which 
there is no difficulty whatever, and a process 
which is carried out daily by electrotypers in 
every town in the kingdom. Nor can the Govern- 
ment obtain the monopoly of any parti6ular kind 
of metal, as they can of paper of special make^ 
as in .the case of the present bank-notes. 

A paper was recently contributed to the Bom- 
bay Natural History Society ly Mr Inverarity, 
entitled ‘ The Mammalia of Somaliland/ T^ . 
author of this papar, who by profession is S bar- 
rister, could speak of personal acquaintance witk, 
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liie for last wm be on a fibooting 

txpeclitioa to the district named. Like every 
other AHinialf he tells us, the liou will endeavour 
to avoid man until wounded. It is only in 
exceptional coses that they will chai'ge when 
tracked, and then they come on at great speed 
elose to the ground, and certainly not bounding 
in the air, as they are commonly repi^'sented in 
pictures On one occasion Mr Inverarity was 
seized by a lioness, who luckily expended her 
fury on his gun instead of on himself. As an 
instance of her terrible strength, lie says that 
although the jaw of the beast was broken, she 
^ ficored deep grooves in the barrels of his rille 
with her teeth, 

A correspondence has laliely been published in 
the Kew Bulletin relative to instruction in horti- 
culture. A well-known authority there expresses 
his opinion that the cultivation of plants is an 
art tnafc can only be acquiied by practice, and 
that it cannot be taught in the 4ec Cure-room. 
There is no royal road to it : the learner must 
be^in at the bottom and go through every opera- 
tic from the most elementary to the most dilB- 
'cult and refined. The mere reading of books and 
attendance at lectures is of little use. 

According to a medical authority, the reports 
concerning ether-drinking in Ireland are much 
exaggenited* an<l instead of the whole north of 
the country being aflfected, the vice is confined 
to half-a-dozen small towns. It is said that the 
practice of ether-drinking originated in the time 
of cholera, more than forty years ago, when a 
^uack doctor sold drams of ether as a preventive 
against the disease. Finding the iiitoxicuiit a 
pleasant oue, the people continued its use after all 
need or excuse for it had disappeared. The same 
degraded habit of ether-drinking has, says a 
German medical paper, spread to such ah extent 
in Russia, that the Government have forbidden 
its sale except under the sumo restrictions which 
^«iect the sale of powerful poisons. 

An alarming statement wU'i made recently by 
•one of the witnesses culled before the Labour 
fCominission with roi'erenco to the packing of 
chlorinated lime, or bleaching powder. The gas 
given off by this compouml when freshly pre- 
pared is so deleterious in its action on the face 
and lungs, that the workmen wear a kind of 
; muzzle, which envelops the mouth and nostrils, 
but which leaves the eyes just visible. The 
weai'Ci’s, as u further precautiou against the 
, action of chlorine, soiik their nostrils and eye- 
; lashes with oil, besides taking other precautions, 

. which indicate that the occupation as at present 
I carried on must bo one of the most harnitul and 
disgusting whkh it is possible to conceive. Em- 
ployers in sgch trades should be compelled to 
' Jurnish their workmen with artificial breathing 
.^apparatus, such as has been proved to be efficient 
the exploration of mines full of choke-damp, 

■ in other situations where an ii'respirable 
t' is present, 

is reported that an arch leologi cal discovery 
sxtraordimuy kind has been made at 
OlH^lsinkfors, in Finland. This consists Of a huge 
iron fastenings, w'hich on being opened 
to contain a roll of ])arcliment, and 
pieces of ancient ironwork curiously 
The roll of parchmeut is said to date 
: twelfth ceniuiy, and to contain a com- < 


plete and detailed treatise on tteam aa a lueana 
of power, end iu applications ; while tlie ii'onwork 
is a rudimentary steam-engine with cylinder* ‘ 
piston-rotl, &c. The work is presumed to be that 
of a Gallicaii monk, Tliis discovery, if true, will 
set aside the claims of our countrymen Savory, 
Newcomen, and Watt, to be the originators of 
the machine which has wrought such changes 
in the worhl On tho other hand, it may turn 
out to be a clevci ly -concocted* hoax. 

Messw Ransome of Chelsea, the well-known 
makers of wood-working machines, have just con- 
structed the largest band -saw’ machine which Inis 
ever been made. The saw itself is* an endless 
ribbon fifty-four feet inlengtli, and eight inches 
wide, which travels at the rate of seven thousand 
feet per second over Wlieela or pulleys, which 
are no less than eight feet in diameter. The 
entire height of the machine is twenty feet, and 
it weighs us many tons. 1'lie saw has been made 
for a company in New Zealand, whore the timber 
— mainly blue gum-trees— grows to an enormous 
size, and can only be dealt with by exceptional 
appliances. 

Many references have recently been made to 
the statement that sea- water contains a certain 
proportion of gold, and the assertion has been 
maue that the quantity of the metal present 
amounts to us much as one grain per ton of 
water. Now it stands to reason that as sea- water 
covers about four-fifths of the earth’s surface, and 
can be had iu any quantity for nothing, any one 
who could invent a process for catching up and 
turning this gold to the metallic state would 
quickly reap a large fortune. Such machines, 
for abstracting both silver and gold from sea* 
water have, we understand, been patented. But 
the proportion of gold in th6 liquid is certainly 
very much less than the amount stated, perhrfps 
too small to be estimated by the means at present 
available. There is a wide dill’erenoe between a 
qualitative and a quantitative analysis. 

A writer in the Tima asserts that after a sharp 
frost in the middle of Mtmdi last a dabchiek, or 
little grebe, was found caught by her foot in the 
ice at St James’s Park, London, and that six or 
seven couples of these birds breed regularly in , 
this Park yem* after year, coming generally at the 
end of March, and disappearing in October. He 
also calls attention to the faqt that wood-pigeons, 
which until recent years- were somewhat rare, 
can now be found iu dozens in all the Loudon 
Parks. 

Many of our readers will be interested in 
hearing that the various curling clubs in New 
York and its vicinity have for want of sufficieni 
accommodation banded themBelves together, and 
have built a large hall where yidoor curling can 
be carried on all through the winter. The floor 
of this curling-hall measures one hundred and 
fifty by one hundred feet, and is made of narrow 
strips of yellow pine one inch in thickness ; the, 
whole being raised four feet from the ground,* 
There are trapdoors below each window round 
the sides of the hall, through which the outer cold 
is admitted when it is required to freeze the 
water which is sprayed over the floor. This ' 
spraying is constantly renewed, so that when the 
end of the winter approaches; the Ifgrer of ice 
is from two to three inches thick. ‘ The circles 
at each end of the rink ore painted black Cn the 
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l»a|re 'floor^ ean easily be seeo through the 
trauBparent layer of ice. ‘ An illustrated descrip- 
tion of this novel curling hall is published in the 
^i&ntific American for February 27th. 

The sunflower in KusBia has something more 
than an (esthetic value ; indeed, its cultivation 
represents a very important industry. According 
to a Report by the United States Consul-general, 
its cultivation was begun in the year 1842, for 
the purpose of obtaining oil from the seed. Thei-e 
/are two kinds of sunllowei-s cultivated— one 
having small seeds, used for the production of 
oil; aijd the other with larger seeds, which ai*e 
consumed by the j^eople in great (jiiantities as | 
a delicacy. After the oil is extracted, the itisidue, 
in the form of cukes, finds a ready sale as food 
for cattle, not so much in Russia as in Germanv 
and Britain. The refuse of the flowers, with 
their shells is used as fuel, and the seed -cups are 
used as food for sheep. Fop the purpose of oil- 
making, the seeds, after being thoi’oiighly cleansed, 
are passed beneath mill-stouea to free them from 
their shells. Pressure is next applied, and the 
resultihg compact mass * is passed into vessels 
heated by steam. The paste is next enclosed in 
bags made of camcl-liair, and again pressed to 
extract the oil, which runs into tanks. This oil, 
if made with propel* care, is said to equal the best 
olive oil in colour, flavour, and Uiste. 

It is a curious fact, says a writer in the 
Ar^:diferranmn Nataraliet^ that diflcrent birds 
have a preference for certain trees ; and still 
biore curious is it that the circumstance seems to 
have attracted little notice on the part of natu- 
ralists. The oak-tree harbours jays and tooks ; 
finches prefer lime-trees ; while black-caps are 
found chiefly among the laurels. The thrush 
has a preference ‘for the birch aiul the ash ; the' 
be*ech IS the carpenter’s shop of the woodpecker ; 
while the sweet nightingale sings in the uut- 
^roves. 

OF OLD LICENSES. 

In 1603, King James 1. was thus .apcjstrophised 
in the Poor Man’s Petition : ‘ Good king, cut off 
their imltry licenses and all monopolies ! h'ie 
upon close biting knaveries 1 ' It was a wasted 
prayer. Oppressive as the grievance bad grown 
to be, the practice of granting royal licenses con- 
ferring exclusive manufacturing and trading 
privileges to individuals, either out of court- 
tavoui'itism, as a reward for services rendered to 
the Crown, or in return for a monetary con- 
aiderivtion, was too convenient and profitable to 
the royal grantors to be readily, abandoned out of 
regard for the geijeral good. We -do not purpose, 
however, to dilate upon the mischief caused by 
the ordinary run of such abuses of the royal pre- 
rogative, but simply to note some of the more 
curious and interesting examples of the licensing 


l^stem in vogue in old days. 

Says Glaptliorne in his play Wit in a Constable : 
<The Dutch younker took her up into a what 


do you call it— a sedan.’ The woi*d, like the 
filing, was then new to town’s-folk, the sedan 
having just been introduced into London streets 
by Sir Sanders Duncombe, under a license he 
obtained in 1634, giving him the sole privilege 
,<>f using, putting forth, and lotting on hire, in 


London .and Westminster and their subiu^ 
certain covered carriages, the like whereof being 
used *in foi*eign conn tries, prevented the; UU- 
neeessai'y use of coaches, with the multitude of 
which the streets were so pestered and encum- 
bered, tliat many of His Majesty’s subjects were 
ox{> 08 ed to much peril and danger ; and the use of 
carta and carriages for the provisions of the two 
cities much hindered. Duncombe provided some 
fifty specimens of the sedan fot tlie use of the 
public, who took quickly and kindly to the novd 
conveyances ; although, when the Duke of Buck- 
ingham, a few years before, imported one for 
his own personal convenience, he was subjected, 
to hearty vituperation for making beasts of 
burden of his fellow -creatures. 

In 1671, Prince Rupert obtained the exclusive 
right of using an invention for converting into- 
steel all sorts of iron wire, and all manner of 
edged tools, files, and other instruments forged 
and formed of soft iron ; for prt*paririg and 
softening cast and melted iron so that it might 
be filed and wrought like wi’ought iron ; andh 
likewise for tincturing copper upon iron in such* 
a manner as seemed meet in his discretion. Sup- 
posing the processes Prince Rupert desired to 
employ were of his own devising, no injustreo 
was entailed in so privileging him for foui'teen 
years, ' 

.There was similar justification, too, for Queen 
Anne securing Robert Pease, of Kingston-on-Hull, 
against others leaping the fruits of his ingenuity 
in cuncoctin.g a soft soup for bleaching linen, 
which bad the additional merit of being eatable ; 
as it may have been good policy to encourage 
native industry by giviiig William Corr the sole 
right of making ‘lamb-black, not made before 
in England, much cheaper and better than any 
brought from abroad ;’ and allowing Jane X^sker 
the monopoly of working licl* own invention for 
making flask-cases, anil covering tiask-glasses with 
flags, rushes, and straw, in imitation of those 
brought I'rom Florence, 

The pluckiest of modera promoters M’ould 
flinch at attenij)ting to float a company for whal- 
ing on the English coast ; but very early in the 
last century, Ai tliur Kemp, Robert C/orker, and 
Valentine Enny.s, believed they could make a 
good haul that way. Accordingly, in 1707 they 
prayed for the royal leave and license to fish 
and ■ take whales, crampoes, bottle-nosed whutoa, 
and other large fish belonging to Her Majesty by 
virtue of her royal prerogative, on tRe north and 
south seas adjoining the counties of Devonshire 
and ’Cornwall ; Her Majesty to retain the poweif 
to cancel the ‘license at the end of two yearn, if 
they neglected to carry out their micleitaKina, or 
failed to succeed therein. The sanguine tni*ee 
got tlieir license ; whether they got tueir whales 
and other large fish is not recorded. 

In 1700, Robert Aldersey was licensed to eon- 
etruct a lloiiting dam to carry barges, lighters, 
and other vessels over the greatest flats and 
shallows of navigable rivers, his dam havi:^ 
received the approbation of several of the mo^ 
eminent mathematicians. At this period the 

{ irovision of lighthouses and beacons appears to 
lave been left to private speculators, for in 1711 
we find James Everard and his wife Rebecca the 
recipients of a license which was to endure ftfty 
years— empowering them to newly erecl^ albai^ 
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maintain, and. impmye certain lighthousea and 
beacons upon, Himaton Cliif, Norfmk, with lights 
to be ke;^ continually burning therein in the 
night season, for security of seafaring men 
piissing that way.' By way .of recompense, the 
Everards were authorised to demand and take 
eightpence for every twenty chaldrons of coals, 
and every twenty tons of other goods in and upon 
all English ships ; and one penny per ton of all 
foreign vessels passing, by tneir li^thouses, and 
1a*ading to and iro between King’s Lynn and 
Boston. 

In 1709 the readers of the Taller wore in- 
formed that a new sort of light, called a Globe 
Light, which enlightened the street and all parts 
near it with a bright steady light, noway olleu- 
aive to the eyes, was to be seen at St daiues’s 
Coffee-house, near St James’s Palace, where the 
person who contrived and set it up might be.heard 
of, he having obtained Her Majesty’s patent for 
the same. Probably this was the new kind of 
light, quite different from any yet used, comiK)8ed 
t)f one /entire glass of a globular sliapc, with a 
•lamb giving a clearer and more certain light, 
without any dark shadows or anytliing else con- 
founding to the sight, for which, a year before, 
Michael Cole of Dublin obtained a license, with 
the proviso, that the invention must not be used 
within the city of Loudon until the expiration of 
the year J 7 15, to the prejudice of the projuletons 
of the public lights then in use, called convex 
lights. Whether this proviso handicapped the 
Globe Light too heavily, or whether the patentee 
expired before the proviso, we do not know’, but 
we can find no furtlier truce of it. 

Perhaps the most curious license issued in 
Queen Anne’s reign was the following : ‘ Anne R. 
— Whereas we are fully sensible of the fidelity 
of John Ker, of Kersland, by and of the services 
he hath performed to us and our Government. 
We thereiore grant him our Koval Leave and 
License to keep company and associate liimself 
with such as are disaffected towards us and our 
Government, in such way or manner as he shall 
judge most for our service.— Given under our 
Royal Hand at our Castle of Windsor, the 7th 
of April 1707, and of our reign the sixth 
year.* 

Englishmen were not always free to go beyond 
the seas when inclination suggested u change of 
S(fene or climate. It was only by the favour of 
the Lord Chamberlain that Bulstrode White- 
locke, in 1654, obtained a license from the Privy 
Council to go to France, and this when the two 
^50^nt^ie8 were at peace. Even in lime of war it 
was not, of course, possible to prevent people 
travelling in friendly lands from finding their 
way into France ; but those who so ventured 
found coming home not so easy. William Stonor, 

. Esq., having entered the dominions of the French 
kiiig without leave from bis own sovereign, had 
to -sue for a license permitting him to return and 
aMde in his *aiii couutrie.’ Wishing to reside 
in France, Lady Elizabeth Hatcher received the 
’^aoesaary ^rmission conditionally that she did 
, i^ht nretend to the liberty of coming into any part 
W fief Majesty’s douuuions again without ffrst 
;Mbtl^ing license to do so under the Privy Seal— 
of incurring the several penalties the 
(^uid xnfiict In 1707^ a mei'chant named 
contracte^^ to supply eight thousand feet 


of black marble *for the rebuilding of St Paul’a 
Cathedral.’ He shipped six thousand feet si 
Dublin in the Unity of London, which .ship, waa 
captured by a French privateer and taken to 
Havre. As soon as the untoward news reached 
Collins, he petitioned for permission to go tO 
Havre and repurcliose his property. His petition ' 
was referred to the Attorney -general, who re- 
turned it with tlie declaration that the volun- 
tary embarking in any vessel to visit a country 
at war wdth England was high -treason, unless 
the parties obtained a royal license. Collins 
obtained one, authorising him to go to Franco 
and fetch a certain quantity of black Irish marble, 
to be applied tow’ards the rebuilding of St Paul’s 
Catbedral, he . giving security that all persons 
employed by him in the service should return 
to Great Britain within six months, bringing 
with them only the marble, and no other goods or 
merchandise whatsoever. 


E V E N I N G. 

Dim falls the ligljt o’er all the dreaming woods'; 

Athwart the distant western sky are gleams 
Of gold and amber ; pearly mse-edged clouds, 

Looking so passing fair, one almost dreams. 

The opening gate of Paradise hath lent 
Some tinge of glory to the dying day ; 

And, earth -hound souls, with longing, ling’ring gaze, 
Would fain rise up and move along that way. 

A Ktllluess sweet and solemn all around ; 

The song of birds is hushed ; there falls no quiver 
Of rustling leaf, or shaken trembling reed, 

Upon the fair faint brightness of the river. 

The crescent moon gleams coldly, dimly, forth ; 

And in the deep’uing blue of heaven, afar, 

A tender watcher o’er the troubled world, 

Shineth one solitary glitt’ring star. 

The sliadows deepen on the distant hills ; 

ITie highest peaks but touched with ling’ring light ; 
And down their purpling sides, soft misty clouds 
Wraj) all the valleys in a dusky night. 

And fur away the murmur of the sea, 

And moonlit waves breaking in foamy line. 

So Night — God’s Angel, Night — with silvery wings, 
Fills all the earth with loveliness divine. 

Ghabxx. 
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CHAMPAGNE GOSSIP. 

It has buuu said tliat if it were not for the wines, 
the country of Champagne would be the poorest 
province in France. There is doubtless some 
exaggemtion here ; for oven the chalk hills of 
the Marne Valley are not so intractable as the 
basaltic and . scoriaceoiis mountains of Auvergne 
and the wildernesses of the Loicere, But for the 
sake of emphasis, the utterance may be received. 
It is to the inimitable wines that the gay-looking 
little towns of EtHjrnay, Ay, and Chilteau-Thierry 
owe their prosperity. True, there is plenty oi 
fruit in the valley through which the lazy Marne 
wends its way with broad barges as comfortable 
08 yaclits on its spacious lK)8om. But man docs 
not live by fruit alone, or mainly. The grain is 
not good in this part of the world. The light 
chalky soil does not agree with it. 

Nor at a casual glance does this soil seem 
to suit the grapes themselves in an nncomrnoij 
degree. The vines are of no particular height 
or density ; and the bunches of fruit are not very 
large. • But the crushing tells another tale. They 
are very prolific of juice, and even a third or 
fourth pressure will give a wine calle<l Cham- 
pagne, which a stranger with an uneducated 
palate and a patient stomach may pronounce 
sufficiently toothsome. This is the Champagne 
so boldly shown in the inferior shops of Rheims, 
and offered to the eager tourist at a shilling and 
fivepence the full-sized .bottle. The ladies do 
not find much fault witli il, because its sweet- 
ness. But to a man of mature age and j udgmeiit 
it is nothing less than horrible. It is as apt 
to torture the stomach as to please the tongue — 
‘ for though good Champagne is one of the whole- 
Bomest of wines, the bad is moi*e than commonly 
pernicious.’ 

The visitor to Champagne must not expect to 
buy good Pommery or Miiniin much cheaper 
than he could buy it in England. Somehow, not- 
withstanding import duties, there is no difference 
between the wine lists of a good London liotel 
and the best hoteds in Rheims. Nor is the vin 


ordinaire of the country the familiar s])urkling 
beverage which exhilarates by its mere appear- 
ance. It is an indifferent still red wine, not to 
be uanie<l with the vin ordinaire of the Bur- 
gundian towns. 1 felt the disappointment keenly 
when I sat to my fii’st meal iii the centre of tlib 
(diampagne country. This was at Epernay, 
where the hostess of the hotel herself played the 
jiart of waitress. Foi’ fellow-guests at table I 
had divers eoinfortablo-looking merchants, one 
of whom, in contrasting the wages of the labourer 
in different parts of France, told of a lace factory 
in the neighbourhood where the girls earn five 
halfpence a day and no more. A franc and a 
^half a week does not seem. much even in France, 
where the necessaries of life cost considerably less 
than they cost with us. * 

Work in the C’hampagne vaults of Rheims and 
E}>eriiay. .is imich better remunerated than are 
these poor factory girls. It is not altogether the 
most pleasant occiiputiou in the worhl. The 
smell of (’liumpagnc^ is very strong, I have 
heard of men who, after simple inhalation of 
it, for a time showed signs of slight intoxica- 
i tion. But such an experience is of course quite 
’ innocuous. We have it on good authority that 
no one ever suffers in the after-results caused 
by Champagne ; conditionally, however, upon the 
Champagne being of undoubted quality. You 
may, in fact, drink a quantity of Pommery 's 1884, 
and you will tbo next day feel better than if 
you had taken but a few spoonfuls of the 
highly effervescent *8tuff in the shop-windowe 
nt one franc seventy-five centimes the bottle, or 
threepence the long glassful. Even the idea 
that gout could be caused by Champagne has 
been seriously dissipa.ed by medical men in con* 
clave. Among the hundreds of men and women 
who find employment’ in ^the cellars of Hoet 
and Chaudon, Qcisler, Mumm, Heidsieck, Pom- 
mery, Goulet, and the other famous fi^ms of 
Rheims and Epernay, you will not see any 
signs of gout To be sure the workpeople are 
not allowed to drink Champagne ad. lihitvm. But 
they are human beings with ordinary liability to 
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yield to temptation ; and with thouaands of bottles 
bursting in the cellars month after month, it were 
manifestly as easy to pour a little of the wine 
down their throats as to turn it into the. gutter 
which traverses the miles of galleries in which 
the bottles are racked. 

These people have to work in a temperature 
uniformly wintry. In the dog-days it must be 
tiering to some constitutions to descend after the 
dinner interval from an air hot enough* to melt 
bntter into an atmosphere only about fifteen 
degrees above the freezing-point. It is so damp 
too. The walls of the chalk are green and trick- 
ling ; and in an hour or two the coat you are 
; wearing will feel as if you had been in a shower. 
Remember, too, that it is e.vceedingly gloomy in 
these caverns, so damp and cold, and that you 
are about a hundred and forty feet^)elow the 
street pavements. Then you will probably not 
think good pay at all too generous a concession 
to the men who spend nine or ten hours daily 
thus interred out of sight It is not a henlthy 
existence. Even with the added privilege of 
drinking os much red wine as inclination desires, 
the temptation to enter the service of Messrs 
Heidsieck of Rheims need not be iri-esistible. 
There is also a certain peril from the bursting 
bottles which ought not to be for^)tten. 

* Upon the whole, it is better to be a vine- 
grower than a wine-maker, at least in the subor- 
dinate branches of the two industries. * The cul- 
ture of the vinej’ ^e are told by French autho- 
rities, ‘is not only the richest of industries; it< 
is also the most salubrious. The people vfho 

• devote Hheiriselves to it arc the healthiost and 
most prolific. jVmong fifteen conscripts in a 
vine-growing district ten will he foimd fit for 
service ; elsewhere, the proportion is ten in 
twenty-five.’ An old proverb is still current in 
Languedoc wliich says, ‘The vine begets many 
leaves and more pence, but mor^ children than 
leaves and pence put together.’ It is, in fact, 
enough merely to look at the blue-smocked 
workers among the dry soil of the vineyards on 
the slopes of the mountain of Rheims, to realise 
that they are fine fellows. They carry them- 
selves admirably : and the same may be said 
of the women and girls who help them in their 
labours. 

; One half expects, upon arrival in Rheims, to 
eee Champagne bottles littering the streets, and 
to hear the popping of corks every minute in the 
day. But this is, of course, a very fanciful esti- 
..mate of the effect of the industry, Rheims is 
Really a tranquil old place, with nothing in it so 
':;totri:ttng as^ its fame. The cathedral is not at 
suggestive of Champagne. It is a wonder 
Gothic art, and transports one far, far away 
thoughts about ‘Dry Monopole’ and the; 
wiie-lists in general. The jackdaws continue to 
i; . about the chipped and scarred statues 
its noble fa9ade; and the sober 
,«f its bells sounds at dawn over the old 


red roofs and the new red roofs of the city, mneh 
to the discomfort of those who have been bold 
enough to engage rooms in the hotels within bat 
a stone’s-throw of its portals. Rheims is the seat 
of the first ecclesiastic in France. The archi^ 
episcopal palace adjoins the cathedral upon the* 
south side, and an Imposing porter guards the 
entrance to it. The contrast between a Christian 
dignitary and Champagne is extreme ; and yet 
it is not so very unfit that the first churchman 
and the noblest wdue of France sliould be found 
in the same town, when one remembers that it 
is just to the patience and cultivated palate of 
the old monks that we owe not only the begin- 
ning of Champagne but the origin of most other 
of tlie choice wines of the land. These old 
recluses devoted themselves to their wines as 
other men devoted themselves to their leather-^ 
selling and bread-baking. They learned the 
capabilities of tlieir soil, and improved their 
grapes by careful grafting and the most zealous 
of tending. And aftem^ards experience and the 
leisure to continue to experiment taught them 
how the wine might best be made and stored so 
as to mellow it to perfection. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
sparkle of Champagne is due to cxtenial aid. It 
.is not an affair of drugs. This, and this more 
than aught else, is the specialty of the Cham- 
pagne grapes. And the treatment of the grapes 
at the picking fosters the quality. The fruit is 
picked with the utmost care— bruised'^or over- 
ripe grapes being rejected, and they are pressed 
immediately while still cool There are no 
secrets in the cellars of^Rheims, like those of the 
Benedictines at the Chartreuse. You or I might 
set up a Champagne factory to-morrow witli*fair 
hope of being able to do well— the only requisite 
being capital of about a quarter of a million 
sterling and a vast deal of patience. But it 
would be hard now to find cellars unclaimed like 
those which Messrs Pommery, Qoulct, anff others 
have inherited from the Roman and which ore 
the very thing for so capricious a wine as Cham- 
pogne. This should be kept ‘where no motion 
can affect it, and as far as possible from the 
vibration or rather trembling of the earth from 
the traffic over granite pavements.* At a depth 
of more than a hundred feet such security from 
disturbance may well he. thought complete. 
Manifestly, however, miles of excavations of this 
kind are not to be made without much expense* 
Besides, 'it is necessary to have staying-power at 
one’s hankers, in other words a good balance to 
withstand the adverse strain of adverse years. 
The following is* as applicable to merchants as 
to private consumers : ‘ Good wine is most fre- 
quently to be found among capitalists who 'can' 

I afford to buy up lai-ge quantities in favohrable 
years, the cheapest mode of purchase, who ban 
bottle as it may be deemed most fitting for the 
contents of their cellars, and who have a reputa- 
tion to lose.* Tlie last condition is as potent as 
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HDf, Of itself alone it is enough to terrify the 
aspirant towards the establishment of a new 
brand out of a city in which the existing mer- 
chants’ grandsires or predecessors of the third 
and fourth generation began to build tlio fame 
they enjoy to*day. Much courage is i^equired to 
enable a man and his heirs to liold on in cunti- 
dence through ill report as well as good report for 
nine or ten decades. That is why, it seems, the 
old houses of Chaiiipagne ai‘e in no feai* of the 
effects of competition. 

pf the various show-cellars in Rheinis, perhaps 
those of Messrs Porninery will most excite the 
admiration of t the visitor. The establishment 
occupies a large enclosed area on the skirts of the 
city, and its bright red buildings have a sugges- 
tion of the opulence that lias come from Oliaiu- 
pague-muking. , The carts with their burdens of 
•coses bearing directions to all parts of the civilised 
world meet you in the courtyard to hint at the 
immense growth of the appreciation of Cham- 
pagne during this century. 

About five hundred and fifty persons find 
employment on these premises. It is employ- 
ment of a very ytiried kind. The courteous old 
cellarer- in- chief who receives the visitor in the 
great hull is to the young hands of the factory a 
personage of immense regard, and as much above 
them as the President of the Republic himself. 
Yet to the eye' he is just such a one os the man 
who tiikes you in hand as a guide and gives you 
a candle to illumiue the way as if you were 
descending into a coal-pit, lie wears the tradi- 
tional blue smock. But very little converfaition 
with him enables you to^udge that be is a man 
of culture. Indeed, the surroundings of his 
office ai'e of theiuSclves a mild education. On 
the ‘walls are two or three notable pictures w'hich 
have won esteem in the mlons of Paris. Besides, 
is he not called upon day after day to entertain 
peojde of some distinction? His visitoi's’ book 
proves this to yon. CJapitalists from Aniericii, 
statesmen f rom^ England, ])riiicea from Russia, 
and smart journalists from Paris, are among his 
weekly guests. And ho is equal to tlie task of 
amus^g them for half an lioui' at least ; though, 
to be sure, he is likely to bo much aided by the 
bottles of Pdinmery which are opened os a matter 
of course to add to the visitoPs pleasure. 

The bloused Englishman wno offers himself 
as cicerone in the great hall may whisper to you 
as you leave the* worthy cellarer that this geu- 
. tlemau’s income is about two tlioiisand pounds 
a y^ar. It seems astonishing ; but you have no 
time to wonder over so small an affair. You are 
at the head of n long flight of steps Which lead 
you from the ground-level into the bowels of 
the eai'th, where there are miles of bottles of 
Champagne. The great model of a Chinese 
pagoda in the hall, which you jiass on your way, 
has no occult connection with wine-making or 
even wine-drinking. It is merely a decoration 
of the, establishment, like tlie salon pictures and 
— if the old gentleman will partlon the words 
—•the excellent cellarer-in-chief himself. 

. 01 the like nature are the surprising tableaux 
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in stone which meet the eye in three or foor ol 
the gajleries. These are the work of a Rheima 
artist named Narlet, and all done witliin the last 
decade. They have a very realistic effect, imlee^ 
in the half -darkness. You might fancy that the 
Bacchus upon the wall would, at a summons, 
descend and share a bottle of the clear primrose- 
hued liquor at his feet. Tlie bunquyt scene, too, 
in which ladies and gentlemen of the last cen- 
tury are toiistiug each other in a condition of 
extrenie^niiiiation, and of course drinking Cham- 
pagne, is admirablv designed and well executed. 
It is nothing in detraction of the artist to be 
told that he was paid by the hour for his work 
like a mere stamper of corks. 

From one gallery we pass to another with 
bottles ever alongside. Here and there w’e come 
upon a broad beam of light which streams down 
a spaciquB vertical shaft in the rock. These shafts 
are not tq be found in all the cellars of Rheims. 
They are a strong spectacular feature. Also they 
may be said to have a sanitaiy value for the 
workers tlicmselves. Messrs Heidsieck’s under- 
ground premises seem more insalubrious for the 
hick of such inrush of drier air. It is possible 
enough that ihe wine does not rctjuire them, 
since coolness and damp suit the maturing 
Champagne ; but even in this nursery of great 
brands, one cannot altogether forget the welfare 
of the men who spend the best part of their 
lives among the bottles. 

The operatives themselves are seen faintly in 
the corridors, some at work turning the bottles* 
to tilt the sediment towards the cork ; othem 
carrying baskets of the matured wine to the 
pa<‘king-house up-stuirs ; and yet others engaged 
in the Miayment of the sediment, which may M 
said to have all come to the surface in the sepond 
year of the wine. Tliis last is a nice perform- 
ance. Not every man is a born ‘disgorger,’ as the 
operator is termed ; some men are so clumsy, that 
in freeing the cork and the sediment they spill 
a mousurable quantity of the transparent wine 
also. lYith one bottle in fifty that w^tuld not 
matter. But ■ there are about fifteen million 
bottles in this great series of cellars, and each 
bottle lias to undergo this process. The skilful 
disgorger is therefore a vuluabk) servant. He 
cuts the string, expels the accumulation, and 
pusses the bottle to the next man, to refill witjx, 
sweet Champagne liqueur, all in a moment or 
two: Then the bottle is corked by machinery*— 
for the last time — transferred to the wirers, who 
also have a machine w^hich cuts wires of uniforuv' 
length ; and from them it is duly conveyed up- 
stairs to be beautified \vith gay tinfoil, labelled, 
and sent to its destination. It is fitting that 
fair sex should have charge of the sestheUc atogp 
in the life of a bottle of Ciliampogue. The corke, 
the tinfoiling, and the labelling are thletk 
province. i 

A conscientious study of vaults as spacious ttii 
Messrs Pommery’s exacts several hours; th|it;%*, 
if you are a wdne- merchant and anxious to thoi^ 
oughly understand the genesis of Champag]?^^-^ 
But the ordinary visitor will oiitain a 
broad idea of the industry and its method? 
hour or two. That also will be time enougll 
make him long for the upper air. But befdl?fr1!6^l 
leaves the establishment, the hospitable 
cellarer will account him absurdly asidtitf 
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will not confient to (fnnk 6 glasa or two of tiie 
wine with the bottlee of which he has become 
so faiuxliar. There need be no difficulty about 
obliging him in this particuhir. 


t5:e ivoey gate* 

Bv WALTEU BESANT. 

CHAPTER XVIL— THE VOICE OF DHTY. 

Ebbie in her studio was at work. Slit* was paint- 
ing a f^ncy portrait. You have seen holl', before 
her interview with Mr During, slie transformed 
him from a hard and mattei -of -fact lawyer into 
a genial, benevolent old gentleman. She w'as 
now elaborating this truuisformation. It is a 
delightful process, known to every portrait- 
painter, whereby a face faithfully represented 
oecomcs* the face of another person, or the face 
as it might be, so tli.it a luii*d and keen face, 
such as Mr Dering’s, may become a face ennobled 
^ith spiritual elevation, benevolence, charity, and 
kindueiss ol heart Or, on the other hand, vith- 
out the least change of teature, this haul keen 
face may become, by the cur\e of a line or the 
addition of, a shadow, the face of a cruel and 

E itiless Inquisitor. Or, again, any "face, however 
lurred and nhirred b\ the life of its owner, may 
by the cunning portraiUpaiutcr be restored to 
the face intenoed by its Maker, that is to say, 
a sweet and serious face. Great indeed is the 
power, marvellous is the mystery,* of the limner's 
«rt. 

‘Now,’ Elsie murmured, ‘you look like some 
great philanthropist— a thoughtful philanthropist, 
not a foolish pei’son : your high forehead and 
! your sharp iiostiil jirockiim that you arc no 
i impulsive gusher : your kindly eyes beam with 
goodness of heart : your lips are firm becaiibe 
! you hate injustice. Oh my dear guardian, how 
much I have improved you ! Something like 
this you looked when you told me of my fortune 
— and like this when you spoke of your dream, 
and your illusions — something like this— you 
looked.’ 

She went on working at her fantasy, crooning 
a simple ditty) composed of many melodie.s run- 
ning into one, as girls use when they are quite 
happy. The afternoon w'as hot. Outside, Elsie’s 
windows* looked upon a nest ol little London 
gardens, where nasturtiums twisted I'ound strings 
upon the walls j hollyhocks and 8unflo\\erB, 
which love the London smoke, lifted their heads; 
and Virginia creepers climbed to the house-tops. 
The little London gardens do sometimes look gay 
and bright in the yellow glow of a July after- 
noon. The window W'as open, and the room was 
almost as hot as the street outside ; we get so few i 
hot days that one here and there cannot he too i 
hpt. On the table la) a photograph of her lover ; 
over the mantel hung her own drawing in Pastel 
of that swain : on h(*r finger was his ring : round 
her neck lay his <ham: all day long she was 
vemindod of him, if she should cease for a 
moment to think of him. But there was no need 
of such reminder. It was Frida) afternoon, four 
affter the great Dibcovery. Elsie had been 
1 ijnfonned of the event, the news of which she 
jreoeived after the feminine manner, with an 
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ejaculation of eul'prisc and an interjection of 
sympathy. But one cannot expect a girl on the 
eve of her marriage to be greatly distressed 
because her guardian, a rich man, iff annoyed by 
the temporary loss of certain shares. And as to 
finding the criminal and getting hack those shares 
- it was man’s work. All the troublesome and 
disagreeable part of the world’s W'ork belongs to 
man. ♦ 

It was nearly five o’clock. Elsie was beginning 
to think that she had done enough, and tha^ 
after U*a, a walk in the Gardens might be 
pleasant Suddenly, without any, noise or warn- 
ing of steps outside, her door was ‘opened and 
her sister Hilda appeared. Now, ^so swift is the 
feminine perception, that Elsie instantly under- 
stood that something had liajipened— something 
bud something bad to hei’sclf. F or first, the door 
was opened gently, as in a house of mourning ; 
and next, Hilda had on a dress— lavender with 
heliotrope, costly, becoming, sy in pathetic, and* 
sorrowful — a IjaU-mourning dress— and she stood 
for a moment at the door with folded hands, her 
classical head inclined a little downward to the 
left, and her e)’es drooping — an artistic attitude 
ol sadness. Hilda not only said the right thing 
and held the proper siuitiments, but she liked to 
assume the right attitude and 1o personate the 
right emotion. Now, it is given to woman, and 
only to her when she is young, tall, and beauti- 
ful, to express by attitude all or any of the 
emotions which iraiispoit or torture her follow- 
cicnture.s. Hilda, you see, was an ’artist. 

‘Gome in, dear,’ said Kkie. ‘I am sure that 
you have got bumethiiig dibugreeable to tell 
me.’ • 

Hilda kissed her forehead. ‘IMy poor child*,’ 
she murmnretl. ‘If it cmild luue been .told you 
by anybody else !’ ^ 

‘Well— )ct us liear it h it anything verj’ 
disagreeable?’ ‘ , 

‘ It is terrible. I tremble— T dare not tell you. 
Yet I must You ought to kimw.' 

‘if you would go on. It is much more terrible 
to be kept in suspense.’ 

‘ It irt about (leorgc.’ 

‘Oh?’ fcuid Elsie, flaming. ‘I have had so 
much trouble about George already, that I did 
think’ 

‘My dear, all opposition of the former kind 
is removed, as you know. This is souiothing 
very difiTerent Worse,’ she added in a hollow 
voice — ‘ far worse.’ 

‘ For Heaven’s sake, get along.' 

‘ He has told you about the dreadful robbery. 
Of course you have talked about nothing else 
siuee it happened. I found my mother full of 
it’ * 

‘Yes — George i.s in cliarge of the case. ‘lie 
says that everything must be recovered, and that 
Mr Deritig will in the end sufter no more injury 
than the trouble of it.’ 

‘That may be so., Elsie — I hardly dare .to tell 
you— there is a clue. Checkley has got that 
duo, and has told Sir Samuel everything. ’He 
is following up the clue. 1 shudder to think of 
it Tlie man is as relentless as a bloodhound.’ 

‘Does that clue concern me?’ Her -cheek 
became pale because she guessed — she knew not 
what. 

‘Sir Samuel, against his will, is convinced that 
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Checkley bos found the clue. He has told me 
the whole. He has consented to my telling the 
dreadful stoiy to my mother and to you— -and 
now 1 am afraid. Yet I must.’ 

Elsie maile a gesture of impatience, 

* Go back, Elsie, eight years, if you can. Re- 
member the wretched business of our unworthy 
brother.* 

*1 remember it. Not unworthy, Hilda. Our 
most unfortunate brother. Why, they have 
found the very notes he was charged with steal- 
ing. They were found in the safe on the very 
day when they made the other discovery. Have 
they not told you ?’ 

‘Checkley told Sir Samuel. He also remem- 
bers seeing Athelstaii place the packet in the 

* Oh ! Does he dare to say that ? Why, Hilda, 
the robbery was proved to lie between liiniself 
and Athelstan. If he saw that, why did he pot 
.say Ro'if He keeps silence for eight long years, 
and then he speaks.* 

Hilda shook her head sadly. ‘ 1 fear,’ she said, 
‘that we cannett accept the inuoceiiec of our 
unfortunate brother. However, Athelstiui was 
accused of forging Atr Dering’s liancluriting and 
signature. In this new forgery, the same hand- 
.writing is found again — exactly the sfime. The 
forger is the same.’ 

‘Cleaidy, therefore, it cannot be Athelstan. 
That settles it.’ 

‘Yea— unfortunately— it does settle it. Be- 
cause, you see, Atlielstan is in Ivontlon, He is 
said to have b«u living in Loudon all the time 
— in some wretched phne called Camberwell, 
inhabited, 1 8up})ose, by ruiuiuuys and low com- 
pany of every kind, lie 'has lately been seen 
in the neighbourhood of Gray’s Inn, apparently 
passing under his own name. Checkley has seen 
him. Another person ha# seen him.’ 

‘Have you come to tell me that Athelstan is 
chamed with this new wickedness 

‘The forger must have had an m-coinplice in 
the office ; a man able to get at the s<ite : able 
to intercept th<' post : acquainted with Mr 
Dering’s ways : sucdi a man as say - C’lieckley- - 
or- the only other possible— George.’ Hilda 
paused. 

‘Oh. ! This is too absurd. You nio now hint- 
ing that Geoige — my George,’ she said proudly, 

‘ was the confederate of Athelstan — no — of a 
forger.’ 

‘They have been seen together. They have 
been seen together at the house from which 
the forger addre-sses his letters. Has George 
told you that he has known all along— for eight 
years— of Athclstan’s residence in London i’ 

Observe how that simple remui’k made in the 
Sahtation Parlour, that Athelstan must have 
been living in Camberwell, had by this time 
grown into a complete record of eight years’ i 
hiding, eight years’ disgraceful comj)any, on the 
’ part of one ; and eight years’ complicity and 
guilty* knowledge bn the part of the other. 
Hilda had not the least doubt. It was miite 
enough for her that Checkley said so. Half 
the contents of our newspaper are conducted 
on the same confiding principle. 

‘If George li.is not told me,’ Elsie replied, ‘it 
must be for some good reason. Perhaps he was 
pledged to secrecy.’ 


‘My dear’— Hilda rose impressively with fate- 
ful face—* the hand that forged the letters is the 
hand that forged the cheque— your brothepe hand. 
Tho hand that took the certificates from the safe’ 
—she lahl her own upon Elsie’s hand-^‘the 
Ifaml of tlie coufederate, my poor sister is— your 
lover’s hand,* 

*I knew,’ said the girl, Mhat you were coming 
to this. I have felt it lioiu the beginning.’ 

‘Remember, the thing w'a.s done in the months 
of Febryaiy, March, and April. First of all, 
Athelstan was then, as now, desperately poor : 
the life that he has led for the last eight years — 
the life of a— a— Camberifrcll profligate’ — she 
spoke as if that respectable suburb was the 
modern Alsatia— ‘has certainly destioyed what- 
ever was left of honour and of principle. There 
conies a time, 1 have read, in the career of every 
wicked man when lie hesitates no longer what 
ever means are offered him of making money. 
Athelstan* it was — so they believe— W'ho devised 
this stheme, which has been as successful as it 
is disgraceful. My dear Elsie, this is the most 
terrible disgrace that has ever befallen my 
family : the moht dreadful aud the most unex- 
' pected calamity for you.’ 

I Elsie caught her sihter by tbe wrist. ‘In the 
‘ name of Goi>, Hilda, are you telling me W'hat 
is proved aud true, or what is only suspected V 

‘I am telling you what is as good as proved. 
More than suspected.* 

‘As good as proved. Oh !’ Elsie drew' a long 
•bieatii. ‘As good as proved. That is enough. 
Like Athelstan’s guilt eight years ago,* she flared 
out buddenly, springing up again and walking 
about the room. ‘Oli ! it is wonderful I' she 
cried — ‘wonderful ’ What a family wc are! We 
liad a brothel, and we believed that he w’#8 an 
honourable genth man, us thi^ sun of his father 
must be. Then there was a chaige, a foolish 
charge, based nj)on nothing hut may — have — 

been and must — have — been We believed 

‘the charge’ 

‘Because we had no choice but to believe, 
Elsie,’ her sister inteirnpted. ‘Do you think we 
wanted to believe the charge V 

* We should have believed him innocent until 
the thing was pro\ed. Wo did not. We cast 
him out from among iis ; and now', after eight 
years- he has come back poor, you say, and 
sunk so low that he is ubhamed to see his people^ 
and w'u are going to believe uiiuther charge 
based on may have been and must have been. 
No, Hilda. 1 w ill not believe it— I will not— ■ 
Aud then there ib George. If 1 cease to believe 
ill his honour ami Ins truth, I cease to believe 
iu everything. 1 cannot belie\e in Heaven itself 
unless I believe in my lover. Why, liis heart 
is light about this business : he is not eoncem€«i : 
he laughs at that old man’s ravings. Ravings? 
If Athelstan is riglit, then his is the hand that 
has done it all— his— Hilda— Ghecktey is the man 
concerned with both crimeb.' 

Hilda shook her head. ‘No, Elsie, no. The 
old man is ah^ve suspicion.’ 

‘ Why should he be above suspicion more than 
George? And you ask me on tho first breath 
of accusation to treat George as you treated 
Athelstan. Well— Hilda; I will not.’ * 

*I make every allowance for you, Elsie, It 
is a most dreadful business— a heart-breaking 
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^baftine«6. l^oo ma^jr nfifire^tesent ma {» mttch 
Its you please-T-l wilt continue to make allow* 
ancea for you. Meantime, what will you dqV 
‘ Do I What should J do ? Nothing, nothing, 
nothing. I shall go on as if this thing had never 
happened.* * 

*Sir Samuel ordered me to warn you most 

sepioualy. If yon consent to see him again’ 

‘Consent? Consent? Why should I refuse? 
In a fortnight he will be my husbaild and my 
master, whom 1 must obey. He calls, me his 
mistress now, but I am his servant Consent 
to see him?’ , She sat dovim and burst into 
tears. 

^If you see him again,’ her sister continued, 
‘warn him to leave the country. The thing is 
so certain that in a dav or two the proofs will 
be complete, and it will then be too late. Make 
him leave the country. Be firm, Elsie. Better 
still refuse to see liim at all and leave him to his 
fate. What a fate ’ What madness ! ’ 

‘We allowed Athelstau to leave the country. 
He ought to have stayed. If I advise George nt 
all 1 shall advise him to stick to his post and see 
the business through. If he were to leave the 
country, I would go with him.’ 

‘You are infatuated, Elsie. I can only hope 
that he may fly the country of his own accord. 

Meantime, there is one other point’ 

‘What is it? Pray, don’t spare me, Hilda. 
After what has gone before, it must be a very 
little point’ * , 

* You are bitter, Elsie, and 1 don't deserve your* 
bitterness. But that is nothing. At such a 
moment everything must be pawoned and per* 
mitted. The point is about your wedding. It 
is fixed for the 12th of ne.\t month, less than 
throei weeks from to-day. You must bo pre- 
pared to nut it otf.’ 

‘Indeed? Because you say that a thing im- 

g waible is as good as proved ! Certainly not, 
ilda.’ 

*I have come liere to-day, Elsie, by Sir' 
Samuel’s express wish, in order to soften the blow 
and to warn you. Whether you will tell —that 
unhappy young man or not, is for»you to decide. 
Perha^ if you do, he may imitate our un- 
worthy bi’Other and run away. If he does not, 
the blow will full to-morrow — to-day — the day 
after to-morrow— I know not when. Ho will 
be arreste<l : he will be t<iken before a magis- 
trate ; he will bo remanded : he will be out on 
bail. Oil, Elsie, think of marrying a man out 
on bail 1 One might as well marry a man in 
convict dress. Oh ! Horrible ! ’ 

‘ I would rather marry George in convict dress 
than any other man in fine raiment. Because, 
once more, the thing is iiiipo.s8ible.’ 

‘You cairy your faith in your lover beyond 
bounds, Elriie. Oi course a gii 1 is right to believe 
to a man’s honour. It makes her much more 
itomfortable} and gives her a sense of security. 
Borides, we always like to believe that we are 
tovbd by the best of men. That makes us feel 
Bke tlie best of women. — But in this case, when 
♦ tall you that Sir Samuel — a man who has 
lived among money- so to speak—and 
bow money is constantly assailed—is 
n^ly cifilbvinced of George’s complicity, 1 do 
totok ^ you might allow something for human 
In the. case of Athelstan, what did Mr 


Dsaing say? Everything is possible. So X say I 
of George Austin, everytning is possible.’ | 

‘ Not everything. Not that.’ 

* Yes, even that— What do you know of hie 
private life? Why has he concealed the fact of 
Athelatan’s residence in London? Why has he 
never told ns of his fnendship with that unfor- 
tunate outcast?’ 

‘I don’t ^now. He has his reasons.’ 

‘It is a most dreadful thing tor you,’ Hilda 
went .on. ‘And after getting to believe in the 
man and— well — becoming attached to him — 
though such attachments mean little and are 
soon forgotten— and after going the length of 
fixing the day and ordering the dress and the 

wedding-cake and putting up the banns Oh 1 

it is a wretched husiness — a horrible niisiortune. 
The only thing to be said is that in such a case, 
the fact being known to everybody, no one can 
blame a girl ; and perhaps, in the long run, she 
will suffer no injury from. it. Our circle, for 
instance, is so difleieiit fiom that of this young 
man’s friends, that the thing would not even be 
known among us.’ 

‘I believe, Hilda, you will drive me mad.’ 

*My dear, one must look ahead. And re- 
member that 1 look ahead for you. As for the 
young man, I dissociate him henceforth from you.* 
What he does and wrhere he goes I do not inquire, 
or care about any more than I trouble myself 
about a disgraceful bi other. Borne acts cut a 
man off from bis mistress— from bis sietei’s — from 
the woild.’ 

‘Do not talk anymore,’ said Elsie, ‘Let the 
blow, as you call it, fall w hen it pleases. But aa 
tor me, I shall not w’arn Geoi’ge that he is to 
be charged with dishonesty, any more than I will 
believe him capable of dishonesty.’ 

‘Well, my dear, there is one tomfort for xvl 
You may lesohe on m^iT}ing him. But a man 
charged with a crime- out o'!! bail — cannot marry 
any girl. And he will be chaiged, and the evi- 
dence is very strong.’ 

‘No doubt. As good as piovetl— as good as 
proved. Poor George ! AMio never had ten 
poiunfe in the w’Oild until he was jimde a 
partner ’ 

‘True. And tlieie vie have the real motive. 
Seek the motive, Sir Saimnd says, and w’p shall ^ 
find tlie criminal. Here you have the reason of* 
the secret partnership with Athelstan. Poverty 
is the tempter — Athelstan is the suggester.’ 

Elsie shook her head impatiently. 

‘ Mr Deling was to give you away. Who will 
now'? Athelstan? How can we— Sir Samuel 
and I — assist at a wwlding where the bridegroom 
lies under such a charge? by one so neai to ua 
as Mr Derinj^ How can your mother be 
present? Oh, Elsie — think!’ 

Elsie shook her head again, with greater 
inipaticDca 

* Think what a fate you may he dra^'ng upon 
yourself ! Think of possible children with such 
a brand upon them I’ 

‘I think only of an honourable and an innocent 
man.’ 

‘I have just come from my mother, Elsie. 
She says positivtdy that if the charge is brought) 
the wedding must be put off until the man is 
cleared. And for the moment she does nut feel 
strong enough to meet him. Yon can receiver 
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bun here, if you please. And she desires that 
theze may be no disputed or arguments about 
it.* 

‘It is truly wonderful 1* Elsie walked to the 
open window and gasped as if choking. ‘Won- 
derful I’ she repeated. ‘The same fate—in the 
same manner-^threatens George that fell upon 
Athelstan. And it finds us as ready to believe 
in the charge and to cast him out.— Now, Hilda, 
go to, my mother and tell her that though the 
whole world should call George — my George — a 
villain, I will marry him. Tell her that though 
X should have to take him from the priaou door, 

1 will marry him. Because, you see, all things 
are not possible. This thing is impossible.* 

‘We shall have trouble with Elsie,' Lady 
Bering told her mother. ‘Gall her soft and 
yielding? My dear, no mule was ever more 
stubborn. She will marry her convict, she says, 
even at the prison door.' 


THE EVERLASTING HILLS. 

It is not surprising that the Hebrews and others 
of old time should have looked upon the hills as 
‘everlasting' — at least in the .seri.so of lasting as 
long as the world itself. But to the present age 
they have at last told something of their story, 
and have declared themselves to be but temporary 
phases in a landscape which has been and ever 
will be undergoing slow but continual change. 
The beautiful hjlls of our own native land have 
the same doom of decay and death written upon 
them. They have not ever been where we now see 
them — ill Scotland, Wales, or Cumberland. Nor 
will they ever remain. Like otlier tilings,, they 
‘come and go,’ and cannot be said to be ‘ever- 
lasting.’ It will be our endeavour iu the present 
paper to expound this important truth, and to 
show in simple language how mountains are 
made, how they get their varied outlines, and 
how they finally suffer destruction— in fact, to 
trace the cycle of changes through which they 
pass, and to point out that, like living things, 
they have a life-history of their own. 

Mountains play a very important part 4a the 
economy of the world, purifying the air, sup- 
plying soils for the plains, and creating streams 
and rivers, which bring life and fertility with 
them. But on this aspect of the hills we cannot 
dwell now. Enough ii we can briefly trace their 
birth, growth, and death or destruction. Our 
Poet-laureate has aptly expressed tlio truth we 
wish to expound, in the words : 

The hills are shadows, and they flow 
From form to form, and nothing stands ; 

They melt like mists, the solid lands, 

,Like clouds they shape themselves to go. 

In dealing with th^ geological aspects of the 
subject — that is, with tlie origin and mode of 
formation of mountains— we find that the subject 
naturally falls into three divisions : H) We must 
consider how the stony rocks of which mountains 
are composed are brought together and com- 
pacted. (2) How mountains reach their present 
elevated positions ; and (3) How they assumed 
'their present outlines, and were carved out into 
all those wonderful details which afford us so much 
joy in beholding, of valley and peak, of crag and 
pinnacle and precipice. A simple illustration will 


make this quite clear. Suppose wa were standing 
in front of a great and beautiful cathedndi such 
M Amiens, and trying to picture to ourselves how 
it was created. We should have to consider how 
the separate stones of which it is composed wsere 
brought together ; how they were elevated to 
their present positions ; and lastly, how their 
graceful outlines were given to them.. Thus the 
work divides itself into three divisions— trans- 
portation, elevation, and onuimentation. A little 
reflection would convince us fliat the transporta- 
tion w’us effected by a system of carts Ofid horses 
hauling stone from quarries far and near; that 
the elevation w-as effected by men working with 
ropes and pulleys to get the stones into position ; 
and that the ornamentation was accomplished by 
masons armed with hammer and chisel, who day 
by day carved the rough blocks into traceiy, 
finials, figures, &c. To make the compariwn 
complete, we should suppose that all the carving 
was doue*after the stones had been put in their 
places ; but this, probably, W'as not the case. Let 
us take each of these operations in turn, and 
endeavour to trace their workings, in order to 
gain a clear idea of the history of Nature’s cathe- 
drals, not made with hands, and far more won- 
derful and beautiful than those earthly temples 
to which w'e have compared the mountain masses 
of the W'orld. 

, First comes the w'ork of transportation, or 
bringing together of the vast amount of rocky 
material contuhied in a mountain chain. It is 
evident that they have been brought together ; 
for one of the first facts to be learned by examin- 
ing almost any groups of mountains would be 
tliat their rocks are composed of layers, called 
‘strata' by geologists, and that the layers them- 
selves, when closely looked into, prove ^ be 
made up of particles or grains of various sizes. 
We ore not speaking now of volcanoes, which 
have quite a difl'erent origin ; or of volcanic 
rocks, such as gianite and basalt, which are fre- 
quently to be found in mountainous districts ; 
but of mountains generally it may be said that' 
they are built of stratified materials, such as 
clays, sandstones, and limestones, iu some form 
or other. These materials may have been alteiiid 
by heat and pressure— when deeply buried below 
tuc eaith— into their respective me^unorphic 
forms — namely, slates and schists, quartzites and 
marbles ; but that does not affect the general . 
statement just made. Now it is proved beyond' 
doubt that all such rocks, with very few excep- ^ 
tions, have been formed or put together under 
water. Some were deposited in ancient 
others in lakes and estuaries, mostly by a< sim^e 
process of settling doM’ii or a deposition. Tnik| 
however, does not apply to the limestones, which 
are chiefly built up of the remains of marine 
calcareous organisms ; it is hardly necessary to 
add that the layers or strata tlius formed are, 
horizontal This constitutes on impprtant axjom 
iu geology, and whenever we find strata !ti 
inclined or elevated positions, it may be safely 
concluded that some subsequent' influences have 
been at wXirk to raise them from their native 
borizontol. Hence it is clear ' that idl tnoun- ; 
tains, except volcanoes, have been raised np. 
The rwks of bur continents must also haye^. 
been lifted up out of the seas wherein they' 
were formed. But in their case the disturhauee : 
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ha^ been comparatively slight compand with 
the violent ftexuree and foldings to which the 
highly bent an\l contorted strata of mountains 
testify. 

h^et us now inquire into the source of the 
great supplies of material necessary to keep up 
&e work of rock-building which ia still going on, 
as it went' on throughout geological time. Of 
the limestones we have already spoken ; to explain 
their origin would retjiiire a separate pa]^r ; but 
we may briefly consider the case of the clays 
and sandstones. They are derived from the wear 
and tear of continents and islands. All lands 
are more or less exposed to atmospheric influ- 
ences, and the destructive effects* of rain and 
rivers. Any old weather-beaten building will 
serve to show that even hard stone can be cor- 
roded and worn down by rain and wind, &c. 
This illustrates oU a small scale what Nature 
does on a large one. * Nothing stands.’ All, 
even the most stubborn rocks, must' in time 
suffer decay' at the hands of the elements. It 
would take too long to describe how this is 
accomplished 5 but to put it briefly, the atmo- 
sphere, by means of the oxygen and carbonic 
acid it contains, exerts a de(;ayiiig influence on | 
all rocks, and so facilitates their further destruc- 
tion. Changes from heat to cold will often cause 
rocks to split. When water gets into the joints 
and freezes, it acts like a powerful wedge — ou 
account of expansion — and so breaks off por- 
tions of reck, mountain tops, and peaks ; the ’ 
sides of the cliffs must be greatly broken by 
iluB means, and the sides of mountains frecjuently 
show masses ‘ of loose angular debris which has 
fallen from above. Then come the mouutain 
streams running down their valleys, and carrying 
with them the 'd(?.bris of rocks higher up, nibbing 
off their corners and wearing them away, till 
finally nothing but tiny grains of mud and sand 
are left, like the sandy mud formed on a grind- 
stone after using it. As fast as the mountain sides 
.and crags split up, their debris is thus ground up 
and carried away. Streams, rivers, and glaciers 
are all great transporting nsents, bringing down 
these materials — as well as the soils which repre- 
sent decayed and broken rocks — from higher to 
Icfwfer levels, from the mountains down to lakes 
and seas.* Again, the streams, rivers, and glaciers 
are all powerful agents of erosion as well as 
of transportation. Even a small stream can, if 
its fall IS rapid, cut a deep ravine out of solid 
rock. With u sufficient velocity, it may in time 
accomplish a vast amount of rock -cutting. The 
grandest examples of this kind of action are 
ttie canons of Colorado, from three to six thou- 
sand feet deep ! 

Thus we see that the diibris of the land is 
finally swept into the sea : these arc the agents 
that ‘draw down .Eonian hills, and sow the 
dust of continents to he.’ Thus the sea is the 
, great workshop where all these land-derived 
- materials are brought together, and slowly settle 
down in horizontal layers, thus forming new 
Sltoata out of old ones. They will in turn suffer 
eievation, be converted into dry land; and some 
day be wain brought under the destructive influ- 
ifimiea of denudation. There is thus a never- 
'^«iDding ^cle of operations taking place ; and 
, |uid as Cairo has been built of stone derived 
: Jt|i^ tho Pyramids, and the lost city of Memphis, 


whjlch the Arabs used as quarries, so the lands 
of one age are used by Nature to build up the 
continents of the future. If some of her actions' 
are destructive, othere, again, are constructive ; 
and thus one set of operations is balanced by 
another, and harmony is the result. 

We have now to. consider the second stage 
in the life-history of a mountain chain or mass 
— namely, elevation ; in other words, how did 
the strata get raised up, in some cases to heights 
over twenty thousand feet ? 

That they have been raised up follows as a 
consei|uence from the proposition that they were 
deposited in seas, lakes, &c. ; and if further evi- 
dence were needed, in the numerous contortions, 
crumplings, and foldings — the last often on a 
prodigious scale — exhibited in the strata them- 
selves ; and it is probable that at times they 
have been convulsed in their upward struggle. 
For we often find that they have beep irac- 
tured by the crushing and upheaving forces to 
which they have been subjected. In fact, frac- 
tures are numerous in all disturbed regions, and ^ 

g u'haps each fracture gave rise to an earthquake ! ' 
ut still Lyell’s theory of Uniformity in all 
geological operations has so greatly advanced the 
science of geology, that some have carried it 
too fur, and we must admit that occasionally 
even quiet processes may become violent. Thus, 
we may imagine the gentle upheaval of a moun- 
tain range to continue quietly for a long period, 
until at last the tension of the rocks becomes 
more than can he borne, and * they snap vio- 
lently j and then a considerable disturbance 
would result. 

There is abundant evidence to show that slow 
movements both of elevation and subsidence are 
now taking ’ ])lace, and have been going on in 
every geological age, as well as within the human 
period; but to account for such movements is 
another matter. At first, the attempt seems 
rather hopeless. Where are we to look for a 
force sufficient to raise continents, throw up and 
crumple the rocks into moiiutaiii chains? But 
I think we shall be able to offer a rea8onab^p 
cxplai^tion, and to find a force sufficient even 
for tins task. Until recent years, it was usual 
to ascribe this work to the energy which dis- 
plays itself in volcanic phenomena, or in other 
words to heat. But this was a false theory. 
Heat has much to do with both volcanic aclion 
and the upheaving of rocks ; hut the energy of 
volcanic eruptions must be attributed t6 highly- 
heated and compressed steam— supplied by the 
water contained m deeply-buried rocks— whereas 
the earth -movements we are now considering 
cannot be shown to he due to the same cause, but 
rather to one of an opposite kind — namely, loss 
of heat. ' . * * 

Let us bear in mind that the earth is a cooling 
globe. Modern science teaches that it was once 
red-hot, and has been slowly cooling through 
subsequent ages. Few will dispute this theory 
when they look into the evidence. Taking this 
supposition for granted, let us inquire into the 
consequences following from it. We know thal 
nearly all solid bodies contract on cooling. So ^ 
does the earth; and the. hotter portions below’ 
the surface — although solid-^contract faster than 
the cooler and more rigid external crust The 
consequence is tliat the outer shell of the eari*h 
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18 in some places left unsupported. Its weight, 
which must be prodigious, soon begins to tell, 
and it gradually sinks, in order to adapt 
itself to the smaller surface below. Now 
it cannot do this witliout becoming wrinkled 
and thrown into numerous folds. We see ‘this 
well illustrated in the case of a dried apple, 
the skin of which, owing to shrinkage below, 
has become creased. An old person’s hand or 
face shows the same thing. And so we must 
regard mountain chains as wrinkles on the face 
of Mother Earth, telling us that she is no longer 
in the freshness of youth. We have in this 
process a* very powerful force let loose, as it were 
— namely, gravitation acting upon great masses 
of strata. This is great enough to account for 
all the phenomena. Even in coal-mines the 
unsupported strata of the roof will ‘creep* or 
slowly settle down. Now the, result of the. sub- 
sidence on a large scale will be lateral pressure 
at right angles to the chief folds, drawing the 
strata up in ever-increasing folds towards the 
main chain, so as to get Ihcni into a smaller 
horizontal space. The elevation will of course 
he greatest where the folds are greatest ; and tlie 
folds on either side of the mountain range will 
get less and less as wo pass from tlie range, until 
we come to a kind of aj’ch, or a slight upheaval 
constituting a continent. Mountain ranges, then, 
are the backbones of continents. 

This very acceptable theory, thus brielly ex- 
plained, seems to account for all the facts, and 
shows that the same agency — namely, secular 
cooling of the earth— crumples strata into moun- 
tain chains and heaves up continents. The big 
downward folds beyond the continents will be 
the troughs of oceans, for there must be down- 
ward 08 well as u])Ward folds. This theory will 
also account for volcanic and earthquake action. 
It seems to harmonise and bring into delinito 
relations a mass of facts otherwise unintelligible. 
In most mountain chains the strata show that 
they liave undergone consiilerahle clianges in 
their mineral coinposition and general stjitc. 
Clay-slates, fpiartzites, mica, schist?, and gneisses 
are.but altered forms of ordinary clays and sand- 
stones. And perhaps even granite is but a liiglily 
altered* form of clay-slate which has been melted 
and slowly cooled under pressui'e. These and 
other facts connect volcanic action with the up- 
heaval of mountain chains, and so with lucta- 
morphism. But whether the heat necessary to 
accomplish all this was supplied by the crusliing 
force thus brougljt into operation — according to Mr 
Mallet’s view -or is part of the earth’s internal 
heat, it is hard to say. But all tliose who are 
familiar with mountains will have noticed the 
crystalline character of the rocks of the elevated 
•axfes, and will admit close connection between 
rock-crumpling and metaniorphic action. ' The 
most beautiful gems and most valued mineral ores 
are generally found in mountainous countries. 
We do not look for silver and gold' in the chalk 
downs of Surrey, or for tin and ■ lead in the 
London Tertiaries ; hut we may find them in 
crumpled rocks of Cornwall, Wales, or Scot- 
land. 

It now only remains to consider the third 
question of or lamentation, and to explain briefly 
bow mountains get their rugged and varied out- 
Hpea. And first, it is necessary to remark that 


in no cases are tjie outlines of mountaine due 
directly to the folds and criunplings of which we 
have spoken. Of sbme minor folds, such as the 
Jura mountains, that is true ; but these are ex- 
ceptions. We must look not to internal struc- 
ture but to external influences to account for the 
forms of mountains. Their sloping or rounded 
sides, tow’ering crags and pinnacles, their preci- 
pices and deep valleys, are all due mainly to 
those atmospheric and denuding influences to 
which ' we have already alluded. Atmospheric 
decay, frost, lieat, and cold, all play an important 
part -in carving away at the more exposed parts 
of mountains, and help to carve them out into 
their wonderful slia|)es, which will be partly 
determinetl by the directions of their natural 
divisions, and partly by the nature of the rocks 
themselves ; the positions of the strala also have 
an influence in determining shapes. An arch 
or ‘anticline’ w'ill be worn away, being somewhat 
broken c^en and loosened ; while a trough or 
‘synelino,’ being more compact, and held together 
by lateral pressure, will more readily withstand 
denudation. Hence, single mountains arc often 
synclines, while valleys are often broken and 
denuded ‘anticlines.’ Sometimes the ’highest 
peaks consist of strata stcinding right up on end, 
so tluit their destruction is less ea.sily accofti- 
plished, and they Just while other parts go. The 
joints and planes of stratification, &c., are the 
dines along which denuding agents w'ork, just as 
quarry men do. 

But rain and river.s, snow and ice, are the 
chief agents at w^ork carving out mountains and 
making the larger features. Tliey Are the masons 
continually at work on rocks • and their tools are 
streams, rivers, and glaciers. Streams and rivers 
carve out glens and valleys, thus making irar 
portant features among the hills. Moreover, they 
bring dtiwii the rocky fragments which roll down 
mountain sides, rubbing oil' their corners, round- 
ing them, and grinding them down* to pebblfes, 
and finally even into sand and mud. Thus the 
nioim tains are once more reduced to dust, from 
which they came. In luouiitains like tl^e Alps, 
glaciers exert a consideiable influence in deepen- 
ing their valleys and transporting debris from 
higher to lower levels. Tliey have formerly 
Hciatched and rounded the mountuins of Walesj 
CUiiuberland, nnd Scotland, and their moraines 
are in many cases still left. • 

Ibit water is the groat denuding agent. We 
little think as we see the clouds hanging over 
the hills, that, soft and innocent and beautiful 
us they look, they yet are the instruments of 
destruction ; for they contain the water, in the 
form of tiny suspended globules, which wBl in 
time work such wonders when they go together 
to form raindrops, and these are impelled by 
the winds or driven by gravitation down a rocky 
glen I Tlie words of the Ettrick Shepherd 
express a scientilic truth : 

Who was it scooped those stony waves! 

Who scalped th« brows of old Caim{{oru)i! 

And dug .these cvcr-yawniiig caves ? 

’Twas I, tho Spirit of the storiii. 

It is’ almost incredible to what an extent 
some mountains have suffered at the hands of 
the various agents of denudation. In many cases 
thousands of feet of solid rock have been removed 
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llpom of the tops of mountain tnngefl^ so thiit they 
are often mere stumpe as to What they once were. 
Kow, as before pointed out» all the debris goes 
into the seasy or lakes and estuaries, there to be 
reconstructed into rock. Thus wo see that there 
is a continual cycle of change taking place, 
destruction being balanced by construction, and 
the two going on side by side. Thus we have 
shown that mountains go through a cycle of 
changes^ and that tlie title at the head of this 
artiwe is but a poetic fancy, and that the hills 
must as inevitably pass away as a llower must 
fade and die. But in their death and destruc- 
tion we see that Nature is but laying the founda- 
tions of future hills, islands, &:c., that even for 
them there is a kind of resurrection. In the 
words of Mr Buskin, who has taught many 
true lesson^ from Nature to this generation : 
^Beath must be upon the hills, and the cruelty 
of th^ tempest must smite them, and the thorn 
and the briar spring up upon them y but the 
tempests so smite ns to bring their rocks into the 
fairest fofms, and the flowers so spring up as to 
make the very desert blossom as the rose.* As 
of the hills, so of ouwelves we may say : ‘ Dust 
thou art, and ^lnbQ dust sbalt thou return.’ So 
it is with the whole earth and with the heavens : 
* Ihey all shall wax old as doth a garment, and 
as a^ vesture shult thou change them, and they 
ibldl be changed,’ 


MAJOll RANDALL’S WARNING. 

By JuasiK Maci.eoi>. 

IN THKEE rABTS.— PART I. 

One wintry evening, Major Mark Randall, of the 
14tb Regiment of Hussars, home on leave from 
Madras, descended from the train bound to York 
at a small station ou the line to Boston, Liucoln- 
shlre. Although a tolerably fmo day wheu he 
left London, it soon after began to rain, and 
increased to a steady downpour. In that retii'ed 
countiy district it was dark as if late at night. 
Th# Meyor, carrying a small portmanteau in one 
band, a stout stick in the other, was well pro* 
t^ted by a thick ulster ; and lighting a cigar, he 
set off on a cross-country walk he had known 
well enough in bygone years. He was bound to 
an old mansion at about four miles’ distance, on 
a few days’ visit to his maiden aunts, whom bo 
had begged not to send a carriage to meet him 
at the station, as, having business matters to 
tmisact in London, the hour of his arrival would 
be very uncertain. Probably he now iiepeuted of 
this decision, for, after proceeding some yards, 
be turned back towards the station. 

‘I suppose it would be impossible to procure 
* conveyance over to Cressing HalU’ he called 
boit to the porter, who was watching him from 
the door. 

*Ve8, sir. Unless bespoke, you’ll not get 
^^tjiing on wheels to-niglit. If you’re bound to 
vi|th«f.MiS8 Ingestres’, you’d better not go by the 
iocftpatb. We’ve had so much rain of late, the 
4 nuns is ovei-tlowed, and the watei-s is out.’ 


/But the road takes such a turn; it is nigh 
bsm miles longer,’ said tlm Major. 

‘^Iter go along tramp than take a short-cut, 


; ^ luturned the porter. 


Mi^or Randjftll lanched ; but havit^ lived toe 
long m the world to despise local advice, he took 
the road. Even that was by no means safe ; the 
drains, as they are called in that county, yae 
in reality veiy deep canals, skirting the road^ with 
unprotected sides, and very easily walked into by 
a person ignocant of the locality. 

The officer started at first briskly ; but the* rain 
fell 80 fast that the atmosphei’e wds blinding as 
a curtain, and he deemed it most prudent to pro- 
ceed at a footpace. Eyen on a black night, there 
is a faint earth light on country roads ; it was just 
sufficient for him to see the stones in their 
centres. He often lighted a fusee, but, -unfortu- 
nately, they were soon exhausted. Occasionally, 
he saw the glimmer of a distant light, probably 
fi*om a cottogfr window ; but knowing tl^at he 
was in the Fen county, he did not venture to 
seek it. Tile roads were perfectly open and un- 
sheltered ; if trees bounded them, they were tall 
poplars, affording no screen. And now the rain 
descended like a waterspout. 

* A pleasant night this to be out in,’ exclaimed 
a voice at his elbow, and he beard feet splashing 
through the slush beside him. 

‘Perhaps we may reach a road-side cottage,’ 
said the Major. 

‘ There are none. But I ’ll tell you what there 
is a little farther on—Bertoft old church ; it has 
a porch.’ 

‘ That will do,’ said the officer ; and the two 
quickened their pace. 

‘ Hero it iij,' crieil the newcomer, presently dart- 
ing to a lichgate, that, being painted white, stood 
out ghostly through the gloom. A short gravel 
path led across the ancient churchyard, bordered 
with tombstones, to the ample porch, with oaken 
seats ou either side, and well protected from the 
rain. 

‘This is a famous shelter,’ said the Major. 
‘If you have a fusee, I will offer you a cigar.’ 

‘ Thank ^'ou,’ replied his companion ; ‘ I never 
smoke. — Listen ! There is the cry of a bittern ; 
this must be the clearing-up shower ; ‘ they do 
not -cry unless the ruin’s going off. * 1 shall not 
be Borrv to get home, for 1 missed my train, ^nd 
have a long walk to reach Boston.’ 

‘ 1 hope you know the roads well V 

‘By lieart,’ answered the other. ‘It’s a pity 
that we have jjo much water in tlieso pai te ; it 
gives LiiicoliiBliire a had name; and there’s not 
a nicer county in England in summer-time ; it 
smells of nothing but liny and clover ; and the 
variety of grasses is wonderful to them as under- 
stands them.’ 

At this instant the church clock in the old 
tower kbove deliberately struck the quarters and 
then the hour of seven. 

‘ It’s getting late,’ continued the stranger, wKose - 
voice was cheery and pleaamit. ‘I suppose I 
must be going ou, bad as it is. I ’ve had nothing 
but ill-luck to-day. It did not rain when i 
started to call on a person at Roby I particularly 
wished to see ; hut lie was out. Then I mis^d 
the train ; and am almost drenched to the skin ; 
though that can’t hurt me : we Lincolnshire folk 
are said to be half-frogs, you know;’ and he 
laughed merrily. 

‘If I remember rightly,’ said the Miyor, ‘this 
road divides at Bertoft.’ 

‘Yes. One goes to Boston, the other to Spal^ 
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ing. We are about a mile from the village. 
Bless you I watery as it is hereabouts, it’s nothing 
to what it was once. In this churchyard they only 
dug the craves^ just in time for the funerals, 
for they nlled with water directty ; and as for 
Bertoft, I’ve heard my grandfather siiy he and 
another rowed through, the village to the general 
shop to buy their stores ;*and sliot wild-ducks in 
the fields close by ; so that their boat avos laden 
with provisions on the road home. My grand- 
father Avas a good shot ; he ’d been a soldier, and 
went through the Orimean War. These parts 
must have been bad in his <lay ; them drains has 
done a sight of good. — And nt)w, I’ll wish you 
good-night, sir.’ 

‘Good-evening,’ said the Major; ‘and I hope, 
for both our snkes, it Avill soon ceiise raining.’ 

He heard his companion, whose voice and 
words seemed those of a young man, Avalk quickly 
to the gate and his splashing footsteps die away 
in the distance. The darkness was such that he 
never saAV him, therefore, hud no idea of his 
appearance. The conversation they held together 
Avas short and trifling, yet destined to be words 
of intense importance to one of them. 

After Avaiting some little time, therein abated, 
and the Major resumed his journey, reaching 
his destination at half-past eight o’clock, tirc(l 
with his long tramp, and very wet. His arrival 
caused quite au excitement, for the Miss Ingestres 
had given him up. . 

. How familiar yet how different did these Indies 
appear to him— Avel coming the bronzed, bearded 
soldier with the same voices, in their former 
affectionate manner, standing in the identical 
places in the entrance hall ns in bygone years, 
when lie visited them itigularly at the vacations. 
Nothing had changed save themselves ; the fine 
middle-aged women ho had left Avero now two 
thin, wrinkled, ohl ladies — kind as cA'cr, but 
more fussily so. As for himself, the gay heedless 
youth was now the tall experienced soldier of 
many l)ftttle.s, who luul more than once been 
wounded. 

After the 'first surprise at his changed appear- 
ance was over, they soon forgot it, and he Avas 
the ‘dear boy' of former yeai-s. Seated at tlic 
hospitable table, where an admirable impromptu 
dinner was got up for him, adorned Avith its 
silver and crystal, also flowers brought in from 
the conservatories, surrounded by luxury, a 
splendid fire on tlie hearth, the I'ed velvet cur- 
tains closely drawn, the carved oak furniture 
as he remembered it, and old family portraits 
on the walls — it was difficult to realise that he 
had been absent ’seventeen years, living what 
seemed a lifetime of cliange and }>eril. Here was 
unaltered peace, AU he missed were the silver- 
' haired butler, who had served his maternal grand- 
father, and the old hound Toby, Avho had been 
his companion in many a ramble. 

‘And have you been going on the same life 
here all these years V he asked. 

‘Yes, dear boy — as you left us, bo you find 
us. We have been several times to London just 
to get- food for tlie mind, as I may say — new 
books, new music, to hear famous preachers, and 
to attend a feAv lectures at the Royal Institution, 
and a concert ur two. But there is no place like 
home. When we are away, things go wrong, and 
the poor people miss us. We lead quiet lives. 


MAJOR RAND ALI/S WARNIN-G. 


Your letters Avero a great delight to' us, ahir 
sometimes caused us much anxiety. We ‘have 
followed you all through your career, dear 
Mark.' • 

*I feel as if I had ncA’cr been away; andi 
awakened from a \ong sleep full of dreams,* said 
Che Major. 

‘You will not know Caroline when you see 
her,’ said Aunt Lydia. ‘She was a bride when 
you left ; now, her eldest boy is at Eton ; and as 
for her husband, Avho was such a waltzer, he 
cannot get a hunter strong enough to carry 
him.’ 

‘Time brings iLs changes,’ said the Major. *I 
have a few visits to pay Avhen I leave you ; then 
I shall run down to Worcestershire and have 
a look at them.’ 

This referred to Major Randall’s only sister, 
after whose wedding he ^lad left for India. 

There was no rain the following morning*; and 
the Miss* Ingestres, well wrapped up, insisted 
upon iiinrshaUing their long-absent nephew about 
the grounds to see the improvements. On retuni- 
ing through the gardens, they were met by tbe 
head -gardener, Avho stopped touching his hat, 

‘Beg your pardons, ladies, but there’s such 
shocking neAVs.^ 

‘Indeed V cried ^Miss^Ingestre, looking startled. 

‘Yes, mum. Mr Twyford, the miller at Roby, 
wa.s shot dead as he Was riding home 'from 
Merstoke last night’ 

‘ Shot 1 Old Sir Twyford shot ! * 

‘What a dreadful tljing !’ cried Miss Lydia. 

‘He Avos coming home along the high-road, 
it seems, on Gray Dobbin, an old boss as could 
find tbe Avay blindfold. It was a bad night, we 
know ; but through the noise of. falling rain, 
a woman ift a cottage heard two shots lired. She 
ran to the door just in time to see the boss 
galloping away skeared ; so she fetched a lantern, 
and found Mr Twyford lying in the road. She 
got help ; but the pore old gentleman avos dead — 
shot thi*ough the heart.’ 

‘ Was he robbed ?’ 

‘No, miim. That’s the strange part- of it;; 
his puss and pockethook was untouched. There’s 
a regular hue and cry through the county to 
fiild the murderer, folks is so sorry. Old Mr 
TAvyford AViw a.s well known as Bostoir Stump.’ 

‘ lou remember him, dear J^[ark, do yoii^not?’ 

‘I luul forgotten his name; but I recollect 
going several times with the Vicarage boys tu- 
be Aveiglied at the mill. He was a tall man, I 
think. His AA^ife used lo bring us out coArslip« 
wine. There was a daughter too— a young, timid, 
slip of a girl,’ said the Major, turning his &ught8 
backward. 

‘ Ah ! she grew up the beauty of the county. 
People would ride past the mill to try and net 
a peep at her. I have' seen many beautiful 
girls, but never one so perfectly lovely asJHMar 
Elizabeth.’ 

‘ Why do you say poor ? Is she dead V 

‘ She may be ; thej’e has been no netr^ ’of 
her for some years. Mrs Twyford died, though ;. 
and perhaps Elizabeth had too much her OAm 
way. She weuli,on a visit, and became acquainted 
with a shoAvy man who called himself a gentite; 
man. No doubt he was an adventurer,, for it 
was well knoAvu the miller^.* daughter would have 
a good fortune. He paid his (^dresses to her ;; 
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^ut Mr Twjrford forbade him the house* Sad to 
siiy, Miza'beth eloped with him.* 

*No doubt the unprincipled man counted on 
the father’s forgiveness, for h# doted on his 
daughter* She might have married well, for all 
the young men in these part^ were in love with 
her, she was so amiable. Anyhow, the miller 
defeated him, for he disinherited Elizabeth. It 
nearly broke his heart, though, for he seemed 
to become an old man all at once,’ said Miss 
Lydia, taking up the thread of the nuiTutive. 

• * It was very undiitiful of her ; hut I suppose she 
was led away by the man’s good looks.’ 

‘The old, old stoiy,’ remarked Major rhiiidull. 
‘I wonder how often it has happened, and will 
happen again.* 

‘ It will be the same as long as there are ser- 
pent tongues,’ said Miss Ingestre with asperity. 

THE LATE EXPEDITION TO LAERADOK. 

Early in the spring of lafet year a party of 
scientists, under the direction of Professor Lee, 
of Bowdoin College, left the United States for 
the purpose of exploring the interior of Labrador, 
and to study the geology of ^tliat interesting 
region, after the example .of Professor Hind, who 
geologically ‘did’ a large part of that peninsula 
some years ago. Lost to sight for many months, 
and without even the pen of a, newspaper re- 
porter, the scientists seem to have passed through 
many exciting experiences and some trials. They 
have just returned to the haunts of civilisation 
again, bringing with them rich stores gf new 
information pertaining to the geology* of sterile 
Labrador, which is therefore no longer to be con- 
sidered the terra incotjmta it has hitherto been, 
and which, strange to say, its neighbour, New- 
foundland, is even at the present moment. In 
addition to other matters of interest, l^rofcssor 
Lee’s party claim to have made two discoveries, 
yrhich are not discoveries at all in the commonly 
accepted sense of that term. There is first the 
waterfall which the travellers found somewhere 
not far renioved from Ungava, and which they 
represent to be a fai* bigger thing in all respects, 
as we* have no doubt it is, than Niagara. It is 
unquestionably a matter for gratulation to have 
looked on this magnificent cataract, and to be the 
first to give to the woMd some idea of its vast 
proportions ; but its existence has been kiiown of 
for years past, though not perhaps by many out- 
side of Labrador itself. Falling in with u party 
of Indians some eight years ago, while cruising 
on the coast of Labrador, we heard about it from 
them, though they could give us no idea of its 
,ths6*6ave that which ‘big’ would convey to our 
, minds. ^ Later, it formed the subject of a very 
. interesting couversatimi between ourselves and 
; ra^agent of the Hmlsou’s Bay Company who had 
hvmg on the coast for more than seventeen 
; jroitys. He had not seen the cataract, but had 
heard of it from the Indian trappers 
in me company’s service. 

^ ^ correspondent of the Graphic^ of 
credits the members of the Lee 
with the noteworthy acliievement of 


discovering, amid the wilds and solitudes oi 
■Labrador, a tnbe of Indians of whose existence 
even ethnologists have hitherto possessed no 
knowle<lge. If this be so, the fact is of great 
interest, though we are convinced that these 
supposed unidentified red men can bo no other 
than a remnant of the once powerful and numer- 
ous Beothic tribe, the •aborigines of Newfound- 
land, who were driven from their own country 
by the malevolence and M’aiiton cruelty of the 
early settlers from Britain, and the jealous Mic- 
Macs from Prince Edward Island and Nova 
Scotia, Tlie following facta give considerable 
colour to our conjecture. A tradition still lingers 
among the settlers of Northern Newfoundland, 
with whom we lived for soin6 years, that the 
last of the Beothics, a mere handful, passed across 
the Strait of Belle Isle in two canoes early in 
the present century, and having landed some- 
where on the south coast of Labrador, had disap- 
eared. Tl)is tradition is materially strengthened 
y the testimony of the late Dr M ulock, Roman 
Uatholic Bishop of St Newfoundland, 

lie says : I have slight reason to think that a 
reniiuiiit of these people [the Beothics] survive 
in the intewor of Labrador. A person told me 
there some tijiie ago that a party of Montagnais 
Indians saw at some distance— about fifty miles 
from the sea-coast— a party pf strange Indians, 
clothed in long robes, or cassocks of skins, who 
flc*<l from them. They lost eight of them in a 
little time ; but on coming up to their tracks^ 
they were surprised to sec the length of their 
strides, which proved them to be of a large race, 
and neither Mic-Muc, Montagnais, nor Eskimos, 

J believe,’ lie concludes, * that these were the re- 
mains of the Beothic nation ; and as they never 
saw either a white or red man but as enemies, 
it is not to be woudere<l at that they fled. Such 
is the only trace 1 can find of the Beothics.’ 

Early in the present century, hut a short-time 
before their supposed extinction, a few indi- 
viduals of the Bertthic tribe were captured by 
explorers in the Exploits River regions in New- 
fonmllaud agd taken to the capital. But after 
spending a few montlis there, they either 
returned to tlieir ti’ibe or died of consumption. 
About that time, too, several proclamations were 
issued by the British Government to restrain the 
barbarity of the settlers towards the Beothics. 
The earliest official notice of the aborigines is 
in the form of a proclamation by the governor 
bearing date of 17t>0, This proclamation seems 
to have been repeated on the accession of each 
new governor. The document sets forth that 
His Majesty had been informed that his subjects 
in ‘ Nevffoundlund do treat the savages with the 
greatest inhumanity, and frequently aestroy them 
without the least ])ro vocation or remorse. In 
order, therefore, to put a stop to such inhuman 
barbarity, and that the perpetrators of such 
atrocious crimes might bo brought to due punish- 
ment, His Majesty enjoined and required all his 
subjects to live in unity and brotherly kindness 
wPth tlie native savages and further enjoined 
all magistrates to ‘apprehend persons guilty of 
murdering the native Indiana and send them to 
England for trial.* Owing to the scattered 
nature of the settlements and the lawless habits 
of the early trappers and fishermen, these ’ 
clamations were systematically disregarded. But 
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a short time after, the only traces that were 
visible in their native country of the unfortunate 
Beothics were a few grassy mounds, decaying 
deer-fences, and ruined wigwams. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE FLOOD. 

I It w'as a curious si^lit to^Portside eyes, such a 
sight as the younger generation had never seen 
before. Three miles below lay Portside itself, the 
cathedral tower looming misty through the liazy 
January afternoon, while black cold night crept 
up from ,the stern frosty east. For five weeks 
the earth had lain under a canopy of snow ; for 
five weel^s work had been at a standstill ; and now 
■ the river Swirle had frozen over, and for three 
! miles a solid sheet of ice stretched away, and tlie 
j ring of steel blades echoed in the bare woods. 
For thiiiy-seven years the Swirle had defied tlie 
grip of King Frost, and even in the terrible winter 
of 1854 there had only been some few hundred 
yards of firm ice ; whilst now the river seciiiod 
to be frozen solid. Where the current ran a little 
more freely, the ice had been tested at fourteen 
; inches, so that the ’thousands of skaters passed 
' over the swift flood in perfect safety. The^dark- 
I ness commenced to fall, and the moon * grew 
: brighter in the clear sky, while on either bank, 

' lights began to flash in tlie windows of the cloth- 
mills along the valley ; there was some little 
work in progress, though even the vale folks were 
feeling the terrible weather. For ten miles the 
Swirle Valley was a curious mixture of town and 
country, rural 'enough but for the clusters of 
workmen’s cottages, and the smoke from tall chim- 
neys drifting over the cornfields. 

Watching the skaters, now fast disapiiearing in 
the misty gloom, like jovial demons skimming 
noiselessly along the frozen stretch, were two 
countrymen, Swirle Valleymeii, as their slow 
speech and broad keen faces denoted. They were 
both comfortably clad, and each after the manner 
, of his kind smoked his pipe with the solid grave 
silence often observed between old frien<ls, when 
lack of speech' doe.s not necessarily mean em- 
barrassment from lack of ideas. 

‘ 1 mind no such sight as this, and, man and 
hoy, 1 ’ve worked in Swirle Valley for nigh on 
fifty year,’ remarked the elder at length. ‘Fifty- 
four was pretty hard, but then the ice only bore 
from Portside Stone •Rridge up to the old boat- 
house. That was half a mile as near as no matter.” 
And when the flood came down, it carried part 
of the bridge away. A sudden thaw now, with 
all that snow on the hills, would sweej) all the 
away as if they were made of card- 

Jacob Strahan nodded solemnly. All the 
cottages and, the mills whereat .Jacob and his 
companion, Benjamin Attwood, acted as foremen, 
were situated far above range of any flood, and 
the notion of disaster for those below was not 
without a comfortable sense of personal satisfac- 
tion. 

went up last week as far as Maindee,’ 
Strahan replied deliberately ; ‘ and there ’s ice, 
ice, nothing but ice, ’ceptin’ on the streams, for 
close on thirty mile. If Portside Stone Bridge 
should stand ihe break-up, there’ll he a flood 

along imnAr vnllt^v anrMi n& itn mnii baa 
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bridges 

board.’ 


* Like the one I Aiind my grandfather speak of 
in ’1)7,’ said Attwood. ’ The ice formed a dam at 
Portside, and the water burst the embankment at 
Waieham close by Foljambe’s mill, and mrtde-^a 
new course^ down the valley. Right behind us it 
ran in a stream bigger ’u the Swirle is now, as 
you can see by looking behind you at these ruined 
cottages.’ g 

The speaker indicated th* course of the dis- 
astrous flood, the memory of wliich still lives in 
the Portside district. A few hundred yards 
above them the Sudrle turned suddenly to the 
right, the hunk hi*ing strengthened artificially ; 
and below this bank was a broad ravine, running 
for some miles in the direction of Portside, the 
roadway from that place to Maindee traversing 
tlie gorge half-way up its side. It was a wild and 
desolate spot, filled with bracken and brambles 
and large boulder-stones washed up by that 
terrible flood ; vliile at tlie liead of it stood 
J’oljambe^ factory, almost within rifle-shot of 
the house of the great manufacturer in question. 
Very few jieoplc passed that way at night, since 
it Avas a place of evil repute, though Attwood 
traversed it frequently, as the i*avine was a short-* 
cut from the factory to his own house on the 
other side of the dip. 

*We should be safe enough, if anything was 
to happen,’ Strahan remarked vdth the some 
comfortable assurance. ‘ I never liked that 
valley, Ben, e.^'pecially this time^ of year when 
the snow’ lies so deep in places.* I don’t know 
why I should think so, hut 1 feel main certain 
that when the frost goi!s, we shall find your old 
niastei’ somewhere in the ravine.’ 

‘I wish we could find him,’ Attwood replied 
w'ith an impatient sigh. ‘He left my house that 
night just as it was coming on thick, and 
laughed at me when 1 warned him against cross- 
ing the gorge, V hen morning came, ho was 
nowhere to he found, and the snow lying twenty 
feet deep in some places clown there. And when 
lie is found, my George's name w’ill be cleared.’ 

‘Let’s hope so,’ Btralian replied more cheer- 
fully. ‘lies a good lad; and though appear- 
ances are against him, I firmly heliove. lie ’ll come 
out right yet.— And now^ uiiless we’re going to 
stay here all night, it’s time to tliink about a 
cup of lea. Another hard frost, 1 see.* , 

The two old men turned away together, parting 
finally on the brow of the hill. With the con- 
fidence of one who knows his locality. Attwood 
crossed the ravine, and slowly climbed upwards 
to the summit, where the cheerful lights shone 
out from his own comfortable cottage. A weird 
feeling came uiioii him as he carefully skirted the 
great heaps of snow, below^ one of which, for all 
he knew', lay the body of his missing employer, 
Godfrey Foljambe, concerning whose disappear- 
unce every Portside individual w'as still talfong, 
though llic mysterious event W'as five weeks 
old. 

If there w^as trouble at the great house on the 
hill, there were e(|iuilly sore hearts in the fpre- 
man’s more humble abode. The missing manu- 
facturer was a just and kim> employer, with a 
keen eye for merit ; and that keen eye had looked 
favourably upon young George Attwood, with 
the result that six years with Foljambe & 
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place ; there had been a sends of investigations, 
with the result that the younger i^ttwood haa 
lost his situation. It was a keen blow to em> 
plojrer and employed alike ; but the evidence was 
terribly clear, and the manufacturer had no 
alternative, though he declined to prosecute. 

So thiiigs had drifted on till llie night before 
the great snow, when J^Ir Foljambe had pre- 
sented himself at Attwoud’s cottage in a state of 
gr^ excitement. George was away from Jhome ; 
hearing which, his late employer refused to dis- 
close his business, contenting hiiuself with leav- 
ing a message for his quondam cashier to call 
upon him ou urgent busiuess the iol lowing 
“morning. It was dark, with a heavy snow falling, 
os he departed liomewards, laughing to scorn the 
advice tendered by his foreman ns to avoiding 
the li'eacherous ravine, lly morning the snow 
lay to the depth of three feet ; while, in the 
gorge below, the white wrack had dij^fted into 
huge bauks and Vcdleys till even the ruined 
cott^cs had disappeared. But worst of all, Mr 
Foljambe was missing. The last person to see 
him was George Attwood, wlio, returuiug home 
along the road, was cheerfully accosted by liia 
late employer with the information that good 
news awaited him on the morrow, with which 
ha plunged iuto the darkness, to he seeu no luoie 
of men. 

‘A bitter night,’ Attwood cried, as lie stamped 
across the flagged kitchen and w aimed his 
numbed hands at the giateful hlUze. ‘A night 
os makes us thaukful to know as we’ve a roof 
over our heads, — Come, lass, lot us have bome 
tea, for I ’ve been standing by the mere till 1 ’m 
mgh frozen,’ 

An extremely pretty girl, seated knitting in the 
ingle nook, rose from lu‘r seat and placed a metal 
teapot on the white tablecloth, llose Attwood 
was, after George, the apple of her fathtr s eye— 
a cottage Venus, clear-eyed and ruddy of com- 
plexion, as most of the hamls in the valley knew, 
to the confusion of their peace of mind. But 
Bose was no coquette ; and, moreover, the htiml- 
$ome, taoituru head-clerk at Foljambu’s appeared 
to have , monopolised the belle of the district, 
though, be it said, the course of true love had 
not hitherto run with the smoothness Kupert 
Vaughan could have wished.* 

He rose up from the other side of the fireplace, 
where he had been contein plating lio-ie in bis 
usually moody fashion, and joined the party 
at their evening meal. Latterly, his presence 
•eemed to be an understood thing, though a grim 
watchful silence, lijs natural manner, seemed 
to check all attempts at cheerfulness. Who he 
was and whence he came were mysteries to the 
Bwirle Valley people, who resented his cool 
dogged appropriation of the prettiest and most 
, popular of their maidens. 

tt was a more than usually silent party as 
^doorge Attwood sat moodily in the most secluded 
OOriieri and Vaughan was more watchful and 
than usual, llose, demurely knitting, 
Bi tc ne d to her father's well-meant attempts at 
interpolating a lew remarks now 

-1 H ^Heard nothing of Mr Foljambe, I suppose?* 
;i|#,^dco88ed Vaughan. ‘I hear that the Port- 


says something about foul-play.’ 
* 4 vi^ lifee tho^e newspaper fellows,’ vaugliaQ 


sneered. * Never mind what lies you indent «o 
long as you sell your papem, is their motto.’ 

George Attwood looked up with sudden 
interest and with for more attention than he 
had hitherto paid to the desultory conversation. 
‘1 don’t know so much about thay said he. 
*The night befgre Mr Foljambe disappeared, he 
came here specially to sfee me, And what did he 
tell me when I met fiiiu aftenvoixls ?• That he 
had some good news for me in the morning ; and 
the only good news 1 could liear was that my 
name was cleared. Buppoae the real culprit had 
discovered that his crime had come . out, and 
followed my employer across the ravine. He 
was an old man and feeble. I don’t suggest any- 
thing, hut the task would liavc been easy.’ 

‘Why not have done it yourself !’ ^Vaughan 
returned, with a deeper scowl. ‘You W'ere the 
last man, on your own confession, who saw him 
alive ; you met him in a lonely spot ; and, for all 
we know to the contrary, he might have come 
liui'e that night with fresh proofs against you. 
Goodness knows, 1 believe you innocent ; but 
the theory of foul-play is a dangerous one — for 
you.’ 

‘How rapidly you draw your deductions,' 
George replied, striving in vain to speak calmly. 

‘ It wouhl be equally sensible to point to you as 
the mui'derer. You have the place I held, the 
place you coveted. Before Smithson W'ent to 
Ameiica, you and he laid your heads together 19 
convict me. By some means or other, Mr Fol- 
jambe discovers the tnifllj, and, by some means 
also, you know that he has done so. Then you 
follow him, and Well, the rest is easy. Cir- 

cumstances soon multiply themstdves, suspicion 
once arouhcd. Here is one ready made : Why did 
you inhjs coming liere for the first time in three 
months ou the very night that my late employer 
had disappeared i’ 

‘This is a poor jest,’ Vaughan said hoarsely, 

‘ 1 did gome.’ 

‘Yes, close on eleven o’clock. Still, I do but 
jebt, though you take it so scrioubly. Still, you 
iiiKulted me first, and ’ 

With an authoritative wave of his pipe stem, 
Benjamin Attwood put an end to the argument. 
*lt is a sore subject, and gains nothing by dis- 
cu8.sion,’ he obborved scntentiously. ‘ You are 
both talking nousenbe, and dangerous nonsense, 
too. Change the subject’ • 

* But with this cxj)iring effort, the flickering 
converbatioii went out altogether. Vaughan lose, 
and taking up his liat, wished his friends an 
early guod-iiight ns he passed out. Hose rising 
to open the door for his depaiturc. In hia own 
mabterly w’ay he took her uy the shoulder and 
led her out into the moonlight ‘You will 
•forget all that,’ he said fiercely. ‘•This pain I. 
get at mv lieart makes me almost mad at times. 
— IlobC, how much longer ai’o you going to keep 
me waiting?' He bent down as if to kiss her; 
hut the girl drew hastily aw’ay. A thin haze 
crossed the moon, and a puff of wind from the 
w'est brushed her cheek, it was as well that she ^ 
did not see the lurid light in her companion’s' 
eyes. 

‘Very well,’ he said. ‘Good-night; and re- 
member that the time will come when X shall 
make you love me.* 

llose felt an almost wild sense of relief as her 
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inipetDons lover disappeared. She did not care 
for him ; her heart told her that, though she 
ehrank from giving pain by a direct refusal She 
lingered a moment in the open, conscious of a 
miMer breath in the air, and listening to the 
sough of the wind in the wooda Presently, as the 
clouds seemed to thicken, she felt the ram-spray 
on her cheeks. 

‘There is heavy weather on the hills,’ Attwoml 
said, as he drew his cliair nearer to the wood- 
fire. ‘I thought it seemed warmer. — Bless me, 
is that rain?’ A burst of wind dashed the 
sheeted water against the casement, and caused 
the featihery ashes to dunce and swirl on the 
hearthstone. ‘A sudden change,’ the old man 
continued. ‘There will he no skating on the 
Swirle to-morrow, A night of rain with all this 
snow, and before morning we shall see a flood 
the like of which Portside people have never 
witnessed before.’ 

As the cottage lay still and silent, with the 
heavy downpour roaring on the roo^ the groan- 
ing and creaking ice on the river rose higher and 
higher. Morning was still struggling with night 
as a .crash louder than the rest roused Benjamin 
Attwood, who hastily assumed his clothes, and 
wrapping himself in a heavy mackintosh, walked 
towards the riveb. The vast sheet of ice like a 
thing of life trembled and vibrated, and then, 
with a report like the roar of artillery, broke 
into a million pieces. *Suddeuly released, the 
rushing flood-water rose with marvellous speed, 
creeping up the banks, *1111 within the hour the 
erstwhile solid plain was a creamy seething mass 
of green foam and floating ice- Hoes. « 

‘Eight feet in an hour,’ exclaimed Stralmn, 
who had also come out to watch the wonderful 
eight, ‘ and thirty miles of ice to come down yet. 
No chance of that getting through the Portside 
Stone Bridge. Wliat with the rain in the night 
and the snow on the Black Mountains, there’ll 
he twenty feet of flood-water, not reckoning the 
ice at all’ 

As the day went on, it seemed jwohable tliat 
Strahan’s prophecy would be fulfilled. With 
alarming i-apidity it rose, bearing great fields of 
ice, until, alino.st ■ impercei>tibly at first, the 
current began to slacken, while the water itself 
rose with still more alarming rapidity. The most 
sinister prophecies had been fulfilled, and the ice 
had jammed abolit Portside Bridge, 

• Along the embankment by Foljambe’s factory 
the immense mass began to collect, piessing in 
an inclhied plane against tlie bank, over wliich 
presently tlie water iiommeiiced to flow into 
the ravine below. Almo.st instantly the serried 
' masses moved with irre^stible force against the 
crumbling embankment ; and before the astonished 
eyes of the « spectators, it seemed to meet and 
disappear os, a few moments later, the swollen 
waters of the Swirfe were thundering down the 
new channel of the ravine. 

‘Thank Heaven there are no houses there!’ 
Attwood said fervently, his utterly drowned 
in the fearsome din. ‘The flood will just waste 
itself on the broad meadows below Portside with- 
out doing much harm. Surely it is a wonderful 
flight, if a terrible one.’ 

The sullen waters rolled away, and by the end 
of ^three days a few huge boulders and uprooted 
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trees onlv remained as evidence of the great 
flood.* The s&ndy floor of the ravine was firm 
and hard when Attwood and Strahan, under the 
direction pf Frank Foljambe, commenced to 
thoroughly search that wave- washed region for 
the missing manufacturer. The whole face of 
the gorge was* changed ; the brambles and 
bracken h%d disappeared ; while the huge rocky 
boulders alone remained. The great stones wore 
piled up ill fantastic confusion, forming pyramids 
and caverns into which half-a-dozen men could 
creep. Vaughan, looking moodily on at the 
work, seemed uneasy as Stmhan turned over the 
sand under an overhanging rock where some, 
soft substance occupied his attention. 

‘Why waste your time V he asked impatiently. 

‘ I hill you there is nothing here.’ 

Strahan did not reply, as he hurriedly scraped 
the sand away under the ledge with his spade. 
There wa^ sometliing yitdding there — a scrap of 
sodden cloth, the toe of a boot, and presently tlie 
cold clammy semblance of k human hand came 
in view. An exclamation of horror and surprise 
broke from him, hearing wliich, the rest or the 
search-party turned to the spot, and carefully 
assisted the old man in his melancholy task. 

The corpse was Ijiat of Mr Foljambe, without 
a doubt. Preserved by the frost and suow, and 
protected from the violence of the beating waters 
oy the great rock, the body was singularly free 
from marka of violence, save that there was a 
livid mai’k on’ the neck, and the hands were 
clenched as if in a convulsion of pain. 

‘There has been soineLliing more than mis- 
adventure here,’ the dead man’s son said ’with 
a shuddering respiration. ‘And I thought my 
father wa.s without an enemy in the world. — See, 
some of you, what is clasped in the right hand, 
for I dare not look.’ 

With some ditticulty, Attwood opened the stiff 
fingers, and drew from their clasp a fragment of 
torn silk. The pattern was dull and faded, but 
M the searcher laid it on his open palm, he gave 
a cry of astonislimeiit.’ 

‘(Jieat heaven.'?, Lliis is Vaughan’s!’ he cried, 
‘lie was wearing a scarf of similar pattern when 
he came to my house on the evening of my poor 
master's disappearance. Jt was all pulled-up and 
disarranged, and Vaughan was always ridicu- 
lousl'V neat in bis dress. I remember Rose asking 
him liow it happened, and he mode some excuse, 

I forget what.’ 

All eyes wei*e turned in search of Vaughan, 
but he had disappeared. There was an ominous 


silence as the little group bore the body away up 
to the great house on the hill, where tney founa 
the police inspector for the district waiting to 
hear the result of their search, AnoUiei^ body 
had been found far down the ravine, and the 
police had come over for the sake of identifica- 
tion. With a cui’t [gesture of dismissal, the in- 
jector signified that he would be alone with Mr 
Foljambe, and with a few stern words as to the 
necessity of perfect silence, the searchers gradu- 
ally dispersed. 

The afternoon wore on. slowly, and the factory 
clock gave out the ho^.r of three before- Bupert 
Vaughan found himself standing in Mr Frank 
Foljambe’s office, confronting that gentleman, 
who was suppo^^d by the police inspector aha 
theH^'o Attwoods. There was, despite the young 
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iwpetuous lover disappeared. She did not care 
for him ; her heart told her that, though she 
shrank from giving pain by a direct refusal She 
lingered a moment in the open, conscious of a 
mimer breath in the air, and listening to the 
sough of the wind in the wooda Presently, as the 
clouds seemed to thicken, she felt the rain-spray 
on her cheeka 

‘There is heavy weatlier on the liills,’ Attwood 
said, as he drew his chair nearer to the wood- 
fire. ‘I thought it seemed warmer. —Bless me, 
is that rainr A burst of wind dashed the 
sheeted water against the casement, and cau^ 
the feathery ashes to dance and swirl on the 
hearthstone. ‘A sudden change,’ the old man 
continued. ‘There will be no skating on the 
Swirle to-morrow. A night of rain with all this 
snow, and before morning we shall see a Hood 
the like of which Portside people have never 
witnessed before.’ 

As the cottage lay still and silent, with the 
heavy downpour roaring on the roo^ the groan- 
ing and creaking ice on the river rose higher and 
higher. Morning was still struggling with night 
as a crash louder than the rest roused Benjamin 
Attwood, who hastily assumed hia clothes, and 
wrapping himself in a heavy mackintosh, walked 
towards the riveV. The vast sheet of ice like a 
thing of life trembled and vibratetl and then, 
with a report like the roar of artilleiy, broke 
into a million pieces. Suddenly released, the 
rushing llood-water rose with marvellous sjieed, 
creeping up the banks, till within the hour the 
erstwhile solid plain W'jis a creamy seething mass 
of green foam and floating . 

‘Eight feet in an hourjyMw^iied Strahnn ^ 
who had also come out to/ exclart^ 
sight, ‘and tliirty miles of/watch tlie^onderful 
No chance of that gettiry if’'^ to come down yeL 
Stone Bridge. What wijjg through the Portsido 
and the snow on the the ram in the night 
be twenty feet of flood^iick Mountains, there 'll 
ice at all’ . /water, not reckoning the 

As the day went d 

Strahan’s prophecy /b it seemed probable that 
alarming rapidity it >voiild be fultilled. With 
ice, until, almost ; rose, bearing great fields of 
current began to sl^mperceptibly at first, the 
rose with still more icken^ while the water itself 
sinister prophecies /alarming rapidity. The most 
had jainmeu abo\it ^ad been fulfilled, and the ice 
■ Along the cnibHBortside Bridge, 
the immense niasinkment by Foljambe’s factory 
an iiicltned plaig-s began to collect, pressing in 
presently the against the bank, o\ier which 
the ravine bclovater iiomineiiced to flow into 
masses moved vw. Alino.st instantly the serried 
crumbling embai^ith irresistible force against the 
eyes of the . sjukment ; and before the astonished 
disappear as, a^ectators, it seemed to meet and 
waters of the f few moments later, the swollen 
new channel niSwirfe were thundering down the 

‘ Thank the ravine. 

Attwood said'liveu there are no houses there !’ 
in the fearsonjierveutly, liis voice utterly drowned 
itself on the Ibie din. ‘The flood will just waste 
out doing u^iiroad meadows below Portside with- 
eighl^ if a t^ch harm. Siu-ely it is a wonderful 
’ ’^ible one.’ 

The edlexlt 

of three dayijyaters rolled away, and by the end 

* 3 few huge boulders and uprooted flie%v'o Attwoi 


trees only remained as evidence of the great 
flood,* The skndy floor of the ravine was firm 
and hard when Attwood and Strahan, under the 
direction pf Frank Foljambe, commenced to 
thoroughly search that wave-washed region for 
the missing manufacturer. The whole face of 
the gorge was* changed ; the brambles and 
bracken had disappeared ; while the huge rocky 
boulders alone remained. The great stones were 
piled up in fantastic confusion, forming pyramids 
and caverns into which half-a-dozen men could 
creep. Vaughan, looking moodily on at the 
work, seemed uneasy os Strahan turned over the 
sand under an oveihanging rock whei'e some, 
soft substjuice occupied his attention. 

‘Why waste your time V he asked impatiently, 
‘I tell you there is nothing here.* 

Straban did not reply, as he hurriedly scraped 
the sand away under the ledge with his spade. 
There wst^ something yielding there— a scrap of 
sodden cloth, tlie toe of a boot, and presently the 
cold clammy semblance of a human hand came 
in view. An exclamation of horror and surprise 
broke from him, hearing whicli, the rest of the 
search-party turned to tlie spot, and carefully'* 
assisted the old man in his melancholy task. 

The corpse was tjuit of Mr Foljambe, without 
a doubt Preserved by the frost and spiow, and 
protected from the violence of the beating waters 
uy the great rock, the body was si^^ 
from marks of violence, save 
livid mark on' the neck, j, viiat there was a 
clenched as if in a conv”^ • iind the hands were 
‘There has bce^- C‘ 

advcn(nr#',.Jif*^^''^« something more than mis- 
^ the dead man’s son said ‘with 

irSfrtfdderiug respiration. ‘And I thought my 
father was without an enemy in the world. — See, 
some of you, what is clasped in the right hand, 
for 1 dare not look.’ 

With some dilficulty, Attwood opened the stiff 
fingera, and drew from their clasp a fragment of 
torn silk. The pattern was dull and faded, but 
as the searcher laid it on his open palm, he gave 
a cry of a.stonislinient.’ 

‘Great heavens, this is Vaughan’s!’ he cried. 

‘ He was wealing a scurf of similar pattern when 
he came to my house on tlie evening of my poor 
master’s disappearance. It was all pulled-up and 
disarranged, and Vaughan was always ridicu- 
lously neat in his dress. 1 remember Hose asking 
him how it happened, and he made some excuse^ 

I forget what.’ 

All eyes were turned in search of Vaughan, 
but he had disappeared. There was an ominous 
silence as the little group boro the body away up 
to the gi'eat house on the hill, where they found 
the police inspector for the district waiting to 
hear the result of their search. Another bo4y 
had been found far down the ravine, and tho 
police had come over for the sake of identifica- 
tion. With a curt gesture of dismissal, the ih- 
^ctor signified that he would be alone with Mr 
Foljambe, and with a few stern words as lo the 
necessity of perfect silence, the searchers gtadtt’* 
ally dispersed. 

The afternoon ivoio on. slowly, and the factory- 
clock gave out the hour of three before™ 

Vaughan found himself standing in Mr 
Foljambe’s office, confronting that ^nttexh^. 


who M'as supported by the police in^ctorie^' 
ilie%v'o Attwoous. There w^as, despite the 
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ON WKAUTH. 

Ai.E men, it Iieh Dcen «;u<l, de.'iire Weullh c.\ccj>t 
tLoiie who have jE).'*sesseAl it long enough to know 
that it, too, is vanity and vexation of qurit. In 
like manner, all men dread poverty ex«’(‘pt thot’O 
who have endured it long enough lo know that 
the fear of it is far woi\se than the reality. One 
of the negative advantages of wealth is this lifting 
up of a man above the divad of being in want, 
or in debi, rji* being negleeted ajid insignilieant, 
or even of having to work. For to the aged aiid 
si kly thi.s last i.s a terror. To be i-id of tl»e fear 
of these ealamities is no small gain. To have no 
dread of being des(!rted in old age, when the face 
is no lunger fair to look upon, when the sight 
is dim, tlie hearing dull, the breath acrid, the 
temper, it may be, irritable — to feel secure of 
honour, love, obedience, or what pass for such, 
is one of the prerogatives of riches. In sickiuvss, 
to have all duteous cares and attentions redoubled 
about them, juiother ; for the band, feeble 
thongli it be, is yet a hand of power ; and the 
breath, shortened iiiid labouring, still carries 
authoj'ity to control tlie destinies of those about 
them. True it ls, nevertlieU-s.^, that whoso luitli 
riches hath fear -fear of the i)roverbiid wings 
which riches make to themselves and tly away 
with ; fear, too, of leaving them for he remem- 
bers having read at his jiiother's knee how that 
' the rich man shall lie down, hut he shall not be 
gathered : lie openeth bis eyes, and he is not.’ 
Above all, the rich man nourishes tliat form of 
fear which shows itself as distrust and suspicion 
— distrust of the advances of stiaiigers, .siiKpiciun 
of the motives which dictate those advances. 

Tliere is, without doubt, a hollowue.ss in the 
deference with which the owner of great wealth 
is often upj)roaclied on llie one hand, and on the 
other a well-grounded suspicion of that liollow- 
ness, w^hich hamners the intercoui’se b(‘tweeii tin* 
wealthy and those about them. This applies not 
80 much to the young rich man, who, well satis- 
fied with liiiuself and his surroundings, is Beldom 
prone to suspicion, and is therefore an ea.sy dupe 


to llatterers ; but lo liim whose distrust of his 
fclluwi? is j.ii.4ilied, as he considers, by the experi- 
ence of a lifetime pris.sed amongst toadeaters and 
sycophants. 

The serene pleasure produced by perfect free- 
dom in intercourse is thus inevitah^v absent, since 
that freedom is incompatible with a suspicion of 
insincerity. Jmajualit}’ of fortune is alone suf- 
ficient (,u put tlii.s freedom into bondage. Nlen 
like Swift, who have actually felt their iiiferioi'ity 
of jiosition couplcMl with supeiiority of under- 
.stauding, are apt Ui vent the irritation thus 
engendered in bitter sarcasm -a sarcasm which 
plainly reveals how their self-respect has been 
j galled by the sight of the deferent e due to worth, 
aUsorbed by vveultb. 

i But if it be painful to an upright mind to see 
j money-grubbers respected, or to be themselves 
! suspect' «1 of iiileresied motives when j*aying due 
• deference to the aged rich, how mucli more 
j painful is that e.xperience wJiich teaches dis- 
, trust of the frank advance, tlie courteous acco.st? 

J Wliat an inward degradation an<l stab lo self- 
1 respect, to be compelled iiivoluntuiily to weigh 
'■ the motives of those wlio address us, and ([Uestion 
I if it is to oui’selves the cuurte.sy is due, or to the 
, j)ower temporarily vested in oiu' hands ! Under 
I this strain, many a naturally sweet and gencrout} 
i mind has turned morbidly sour and suspicious ; 

[ while more than one great miiul has deliberately 
I re-signed tbo.se adjuncts which it knew to be less 
j tluiii itself, but wliicU it also knew to be the 
ohjecUs of worship and ei.vy to tliose by'wUom it 
was surrounded. 

Among the pc^itive udvaiitagub of riches may 
be reckoned their eflicacy to introduce their 
owner not only into society which his attain- 
ments alone couhl not command, but also 
that they give him the power of becoming 
acquainted with the graiuhist scenery of eurtii, 
by enabling biui to travel ; that they leave liim 
leisure to study, should he be so disposed, the 
latest marvels of science, tlie iuo.st exquisite pro- 
ductions of art ; to follow tlie glorious imaginings 
of poets, and learn wisdom of the philosophers. 
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But wealth has greater riches iu store even than I 
these, great they are. It gives a man power j 
to benefit his fellow-men. A rich man can, if ■ 
he be so mindetl, be eyes to the blirul, 1‘cet to the 
lame, health to the sick, comfort to the care- 
laden. By a scrape of his pen he can turn the 
children of the poor man from burdens into 
blessings, by putting them in a position to earn 
their own livelihood, and perliaps help their 
parents. To the ignorant lie can give instiiic- 
lion ; to the unemployed, work ; to tl^Ci worker, 
encouragement ; to tlie imsuccessfid, consolation ; 
to the despairing, hojie. 

Who, then, sledl say tliat wealth is not to be 
desired ““that it is wrong to covet riches? No 
one, except ])erlia[)s the man who, si'crctly covet- 
ing, despairs of atlaining, and alfecls to despise 
wealth. One among the many cnri()u.s effects 
of riches on the minds of men, is the growth of 
the capacity and desire for all that wealth can 
bestow, which usually accompanies theVcumuhi- 
tion of riches. ‘ If riches increase, how are they 
increased that eat them,’ is as true to-day as it 
was two thousand years ago. People are said 
to rise with their circumstances when everything 
they can now legitimately enjoy is to them as 
though it had always been theirs; who, driving 
in a carriage, forget they have (iver walked ; or, 
tlrinking wine, forget their toast-aml-W'uter days ; 
or, more rarely, dressing richly, are oblivious 
of tbo change in their attire. A bride may forget 
her ornaments, but can a newlyu'ich woman be 
unmindful of her diaiiioiid ring? And when, 
after twenty years of ci’onting, ami twenty years 
of enjoying wealth, when you are getting to feel 
‘the old man,’ ami the young folks are heginning, 
gently and indulgently, hut persistently, to come 
to the front, invite llie company, decide the time 
and place of the annual holiday, when, suddenly, 
those Silverine bond.s fall low'cr ami lower, ami 
the Grand Cerulean shares drop like mercury 
before a storm — when, in short, riches make 
themselves wings and dy away • when Boh is 
taken from e(jllegc and sent ‘ahroa<l and 
Julia’s harp is .sold, and Julia her-sell' the prid(5 
of your heart, becomes governess to die children 
of your dearest enemy ; and your wife, prema- 
turely aged, .sits opposite to you by the tireaide, 
looking at the hand.s unadorned now by dia- 
monds, and weary with unaccustomed work : 
when this comes about, why, then, for the lirst 
time you realise what i.s meant by the ‘deceitful- 
ness ’ of riches. 

But if riche.s do not lly away, but steadily 
increase, some there are in siicli a ca.se who by- 
and-by lose the power to make use of their 
wealth. Tliey^i may have a tine house ; ihey 
barely allow them-selves the use of the worst 
room in it ; they walk, with the means of riding 
in their cash-box ; they <leny tliem.‘<elve.s all pleas- 
ures to indulge in the one pleasui'e of saving. 
In their waning age, honour and ease are as 
, nothing beside the accumulation of barren meUil, 
which, like a load, they cairy until death relieves 
them of the burden. 

V Too often is it true that though ‘ the rich man 
nnswereth roughly,’ he is never without friends, 
.especially if he be childless- friends who attend 
his whims and fancies for the sake of that 
whidi he will never part with until it is no 
kngep his to give or to withhold ; and he earns 


I the posthumous gratitude of his legatees, a grati- 
j tude vastly increased by the fact that there is 
no need to give it expression. Por they say, and 
not unjustly : ‘ Poor man ! he held tight to it 
as long as he could. If he could have kept 
it, it wouldn’t be mine now. Small need of 
thanks.’ 

The very look uf money, coined or iu the poten- 
tial note or draft, is irresistihh^ to .some minds. 
\Yq all remember the .story of the young man 
who, going to repay his uncle the loan of a thou- 
sand pournks, was received with a.s.surance8 of 
the unimportance of the affair, and the very 
blight iiece.ssity there was for repayment, or even 
thinking any more about it, until the nephew 
pro<luced a cri.sp, new thousand -pound note, 
whitdi BO fa.sciiiated the eyc.s ami imagination 
of the lender, that after fingering, he finally 
pocketed the note, saying; ‘All, well; you can 
come again, you know, if you are hard up at any 
time leaving the disappointed prodigal firmly 
convinced that had the note lu'en an old and a 
dirty one, or the .sum made up of coinage and 
paper — in short, had it been anything but what 
it was, clean, crackling, crisp, m-ultiim- in parvOf 
his kinsman’s geiieiusity would have gut the 
hettcT of hi.s cupidity, and he himself have been 
the richer by a tliou.sind pouud.s. 

Of all the causes of cjuarrel public and private 
since the work! lirgun, wealth ‘ trea.^^ure ’ is surely 
the most certain and most prolific. The emula- 
tion of intellects is keen all the world over, but 
it is iiiiM compared with the .>>.triiggle For riches 
between natioii.s and individual.'?. And if it be 
true, as it i.s, that ‘ there i.s that maketh himself 
rich and yet hath nothing’ wlio, having all that 
wealth eaii bestow, is yet a pauper in heart and 
brain, living a life of fear and suspicion — fear to 
lose his treasure, suspicion of the motives of 
those about him, still, this man is not so sunk 
as the man who envies him his hoarded wealth. 
If fear be the curse of the rich, envy, cankering 
envy, is no ]e.s.s the curse of tlie poor. Burns 
.snys : 

It’s hardly in a body’s power 

'I’o keeji, at times, frao boing soar, 

To See how tiiing.s aro shared ; 

and if he, the large-hearted, strong-brained poor 
man, felt thi.s, how certainly is it experienced by 
the narrow soul, who thinks that because money 
would make hvn, as he fancies, happy, so the 
rich mu.st be happy also ; and he eiivie.s them 
accordingly. Yet, would he consider for a j 
moment, hi.s envy would soon abate : the rich 
jiinn i.s but the .steward of his wealth ; only a 
certain limited amount can he spend upon him- j 
.self, ami he often toils in his stewardsliip more ; 
strenuously, and with less appreciation, than his I 
salaried dependents. Add to this the fact — of 
which the wealthy are often painfully conscious 
—that the very persoms whose friendship would 
be most accepUible to them are those who pur- 
posely avoid them, for fear of misconstruction ; 
that the woman they love turns away because she 
will not submit to be suspected of marrying for 
money ; and so tliey are left to tlie society of i 
less sensitive, or more candidly interested com- j 
panions, who both foster and justify their dis- 
trust ; ami it will be acknowledged that the 
‘wine of life ’—happy unrestrained intercourse 
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with their fellowa—is to a gi'eat extent denictl 
to the lonely rich man. 

But this negative diaadvaiitnge pales its inelVec- 
tual lires before tlie active persecutiou which 
besets the wealthy. Now and tlien the curtain 
is liftoil, and we see the millionaire a prey to 
uervous fears, a revolver by his bedside, in dread 
that some one of the maniacs who daily dog his 
path, and deluge his letter-box with impossible 
demands for his cash, may attempt the ven- 
geAnce they all threaten, if he cannot hope to 
be loved for himself, is he also to he deprived of 
all peace of mind and sense of security? Will 
men never approach him except with liand.s 
extended citlier to beg or to menace ? 

‘Ah, Davy,’ said Dr Johnson, after surveying 
Garrick’s grand new house, furuishc*d with all 
that was pleasant to the eyt! and good for com- 
fort -‘ah, Davy, these are the things that make 
death terrible ! ’ 

Certain it is that if to leave aches and pains, 
penury and fiuxiety, distress and want, and 
neglect and unkindiies.s, to excliange tliese for 
what they liope of heaven, makes death a not 
unwelcome visitor to lialf the human race ; so, 
to leave ease and plenty, comfort and happi- 
ness, warmth and i'riemls, love and life itself 
• to exchange tluise for what they fear of the 
chill, unknown hereafter- makes the iinportiinate 
riiantom eppear to the other half, in Ka.stern 
guise, as the Separator (d conipaiiioiis, tlie. 
Divider of friends, the I'diiishcr of delight.'’, and 
the Ue[)lenishei‘ of tombs. S(j Unit, as w'caltli is 
not without its drawbacks and tlisadvautage.s, as 
it engenders fear, distrust, suspicion, envy, hatred, 
and disagreements without number, it is well 
to rememher that either riches or povei ty is but 
ill opinion, that that man is rich wdiose wants 
arc f<;w’, and that all have riches suliicient wlio 
have eiiongh to be charitable. 
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Hy WALTEU UEriANT. 

CHAPTER XVIII.- HE LN RAWS? 

Sturroun as a mule. Yes— it is tlie way with 
some girls : man is soft a.s wax compared with 
woman : man concedes, compromises, gives way, 
submits : woman has her own way-— wdieii that 
way is the right way ,shc becomes a pearl above 
price. 

Elsie, wdien the door was shut and her sister 
gone, stood silent, immovable. A reil spot burned 
in hei* cheeks : her eyes were unnaturally bright : 
her lips parted : she w'as pos.sesscd hy a miglity 
wrath and gve.at detennimition : she w’as the 
tigress wdio fights for her beloved. Meantime, 
everything was changed : the sunshine had gone 
out of the day : the warmth out of the air : her 
work, that had pleased her so much an hour 
ago, seemed a p(mr weak tiling ; not worth think- 
ing about. Everything wa.s a trifle not worth 
thinking about — the details of her wedding : her 
presents ; her iKmeymoon ; her pretty flat— all 
became insignificant compared Muth this threat- 
ened charge against her lover. How was it to be 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
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met? If it was only a suspicion put into shape 
by Sir Samuel uml old Cliecl'ley, it would be 
best to say nothing, if it was really going 
to be brought against him, would it not be 
best to warn him beforehand ? And about her 
brolh(*r ’ 

She sat down and wiote out the facts. To 
he doing this cleared her br;iin, and seemed like 
working for her lover. In March 1882 a (dioque 
for £1'2() to the order of one Edmund Dray was 
cashed in ten-pound notes by a commissionaire 
sent from an hotel in Aruiulel Street, Strand. 
No one ever found out this Edmund Gray. 
Athelstan was suspected. The notes themselves 
were never presented, and w(>T’e found the other 
day in Mr Deriug’s safe, covered with dust, ab 
the buck of some book's. 

In Eebruary, March, ami April, by means of 
forged letter.^, a great tpiantity of shares were 
tran.sferred^ from the name of Edward Dering 
to that of Edmund Gray. The writing of the 
letters U'a.i the same as that of the forged 
cliefjiie. 

dnese were the only facts. The rest was all 
inference and pre.s\imption. Athelstan had been 
seen in London : Athelstan had been living all 
the time in London : Atludstan had been seen 
going into the house whicli was given as the 
resi(lence of Edmund Gray. Well- Athelj-lan 
must be seen the very first tiling. Eiirther tlian 
this point she could not get. She rang the bell, 
ordcivd t(*a to b«.‘ brought to her own room, aiul 
then put on her hat and went out to the Gardens, 
where she walked about under the trees, dls- 
•[uieted and unhaj^py. If a cluirge is going to 
he br<»ught agaiii.st you, the most innocent man 
in the world must be disquieted until he IvIIoWlS 
the nature of the evidence against him. Once 
Hati.siicd as to that, he may be happy again. 

I What evidence could thijy bring against George? 

She went home about eight, going without 
dinner ratliei’ lhan sit down with her mother. 
It is a miserable tiling for a gild to be full of 
hardness against her mother. Elsie already hail 
luul experieme, as yon have seen. Eor the 
preseid, bettei’ not to meet at all. Tlieie.furo she 
did not go home for dinnei', but took a bun and 
a cup of cull'cc- woman’ .s substitute for dinner — 
at a coiifectiuiiei’s. 

Wlieii George called about nine, o’clock, he was 
taken into the .^tudio, where he. found Elsie witli 
the trace.s of tears in her eye.s. 

‘Why, Elsi(‘,’ he cried, ‘ wliat is Liie mutter? 
Why are you crying, my dear? and why are you 
alone in this room?’ 

‘ I choke in this liou.se, George. Take me out 
of it take me away. L 't us wijflik about the 
Squares and talk. 1 have a good deal to 
say.’ 

‘Now, dear, vGiat is it?’— when tliey were 
outside. ‘ Wluit Iiajipeued ( You are trembling 
— you have been slialum. Tell me, dear.’ 

‘1 don’t think 1 can tell }ou just at present — 
not all.’ 

‘Something, then— the rest afterwards. Tell 
me hy instalments.’ 

‘You are quite happy, George? Nobody has 
said anything to make you angry, at tlie ofHce, 
or anywhere else V 

‘Nobody. We are going on just the same. Mr 
Dering thinks and talks about nothing but the 
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robbery. So do I. So does everybody else. 
I eupooso Checkley has told, lor every clerk in 
the place knows about it, and is talking about 
it. — Why do you usk if anybody has made me 
angry V 

‘My dear George, Hilda has been here this 
afternoon. You know tliat-— .sometimes— Hilda 
does not always say the kindest things about 
people.’ 

‘Not always. I remember when she wu'ote 
me a letter asking whether 1 thought that a 
lawyer’s clerk was a Jit a.s})irant lor the hand 
of her sister. Not always just the kindest thing.s. 
But I thought we w’erc all on the most ulTec- 
[ tionate terms, and that everything had been 
I sponged out. She has been saying more kind 

tilings about me. What have 1 done now ? 
j Isn’t the money dilliculty solved'!’ 
i ‘1 will tell y(ni some other time*- not now 
— what she said. At the jueseiit moment 1 want 
to ask 3 ’’ou a <juestioii. If you have reasons for 
not answering, sa\ so, and 1 sliall be quite satis- 
fied ; but answer i ie if you can. This is the 
question. Hilda says that Athelstau is .secretly 
in London, and that you know it, and that yon 
have been seen with him. Is that true?’ 

‘ Well— -Eksie-— the only reason for not telling 
you that Athelstau is hei*e is that he himself 
made me promise not to tell ymi. Athelstau 
is in London. I .see him often. 1 shall see 
him this evening after leaving you. JL* i.s in 
Loudon, walking about openly! Why not? i 
know no reason for any eone.ealment. Lut he 
cannot go to see hi.s mother, or enter lii.s mother’s 
hou.se, until this charge against him '■•has been 
acknowledged to be baseless. As for yon, be will 
be the lirst j)er.son to visit you and will be your 
most frequent visitor — when 'we are married. 
He is ahvay.s talking about you. lie is longing 
for the time when lie can see you openly. Ikit 
nothing will persuade him to come here. He 
is still bitter again.st lii.s mother and ugnimst 
Hilda.’ 

Elsie .sighed. ‘It is voiy terrible -and now 
Lilt go OH.’ 

‘ I have answ'ered your qiU‘.stioii, Kksie.’ 

‘Oh, no. I have only just )>egun. You say 
that Atluikstan is in London ; but j'ou do not 
tell me what lie i.s doing ami how he fares.’ 

‘He fares very well, and he i.s ])ro.sperou.s.’ 

‘Hilda .say.s that In; has hetii living in some 
wretched quarter of London all these year.s ; th.at 
he has been frequenting low com])any ; ami that 
he has been, until the last few weeks, in rags and 
peuniles.s.’ 

George laughed ■ aloud. ‘Where on earth did 
Hilda get this jirecioiis information? Athelstau 
in a low (juarter 'i Athelstau a I’rodigal ? Athel- 
stau ill rags? ^ly dearest Elsie, if Lady Dering 
were not your sister, 1 should say that she had 
gone mad with veiioniou.s hatred of the brother 
wliom she made so much haste to believe 
guilty.’ 

‘Oh! Tell me quick, Geoi'ge. Don’t say any- 
thing against Hilda, jilea-e. T am already 

Tell me quick the whole truth,’ 

‘Well, tlear, the whole truth is this. Athelstau 
is doing very well. 1 suppose you might call 
him pro.sperou8. When he went away, "he had 
ten pourius to begin with. Pe<)ple kindly credited 
him with the nice little sum ot £720 obtained by 


a forgery. We now know that this money has 
been lying in the safe all the time — how it got 
there, the Lord know.s— perhap.s Checkley could 
tell. He went to America by the cheapc.st way 
possible. He had many adventures and many 
up.H and downs, all of which he >vill tell you 
before long. Once he had great good Ibi tune on 
u silver mine or something : he made thousands 
of pounds over it. Then he ]o.st all hi.s money— 
dropjKMl it down a sink or into an open drain— 
you Know, in America, these traps are ]dentiful, 
and started again on his ten pounds. He was a 
journalist all the time, and lie is a journalist still. 
He is now over here as the London correspond ent 
of a great ])apei’ of San Francisco. — That, my 
dear Elsie, is, brietly, the record of your brother 
since he went av ay.’ 

‘Oh! Lilt ai'c you quite sure, George? — 
quite quite sure ? Lecause, if this can be 
proved ’ 

‘Nothing is more easy to prove. lie brought 
letters to a Loudon ]>ank iiitrotlucing him as the 
correspondent, and em]K)wei‘ing him to di*aw 
certain moneys.’ 

‘How long has Athelstau been al home?’ She 
remembereil the dates of the receiil forgei ies, and 
I the alleged fact that all were in the sjune hand- 
writing. 

‘You arc so peisi.'-k’ul, Klsie, that I am certain 
you have got something '■enou.s on your miiul - 
won’t you tell me V 

‘No, George- not to-night. Lut — how long has 
Athelstau been in England (' 

‘1 will tell you exactly how and when 1 mot 
him. Do you lemembei- three weeks ago, that 
Sunday evening when we were so luipjiy and so 
miserable — resolved on braving everything - going 
to live on love uml a crust for the rest of our 
lives?— you poor, dear, brave girl !’ He touched 
'her lingers. ‘1 shall alway.^ be ibaiikful for 
I that pro.^pect of jioverty, because it I'lsvealed my 
mistress to me in all lioi’ i.,ve]iiiess of love and 
I trust and courage.’ 

‘Oh, George- you spoil me. Lut then I know 
iny.Melf better.’ 

‘ Well — oil that evening we went to ChiUTh 
together ; and atler Church, as 1 was not allowed 
. in the house, we walked rouml ami loiiiul the 
! Square until the rain came on, and we had to 
! go home. Well, you did not take any notice j but 
' a.s you stood on the steps waiting for the door 
to be o]>ened, a man was standing on the kerb 
, under tlie lamp close by. When the door u as 
' shut behind you, 1 turned and walked away. 

I This man followed me and clapped me on the 
I slioulder. It was Athelstau.’ 

I ‘And 1 saw him and did not know him !’ 

‘He has grown a big beard now, and wore a 
I felt hat. He is a picturesque object to look at. 

I Ought to have been one of Drake’s men. I dare- 
say he wa.s in a former existence. He had then 
been in England exactly a week, and every day 
he had ])rowled about the place iu the hope of 
seeing you - not speaking to you— he tnisleJ that 
you would not know him again.’ 

‘Oh, poor Athelstau ! That is nearly three 
weeks ago. lie has been in England four weeks 
— a month— and three --four — five months ago — 
where was he?’ 

‘ I told you. In California.’ 

‘ Oh ! Then he could not— possibly— not poa- 
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sibly— and it can be proved— and oli ! Oeor}»e 
— George— I am so glad — I am so glad.’ She 
showed her joy by a light sUowtir of tears. 

^Why, niy dear,’ ho said, soothing her, ‘why 
are you so troubled and yet so glad V 

‘You don’t quite understand, George. Ton 
don’t know the tilings that are said. All the.-e 
foigeries are in the same handwriting.’ 

‘ Certainly.’ 

‘One man has written all the.se letters and 
cheques and things — both that of eight years ago 
and those of last March T 

‘That is perfectly cerlain.' 

‘Then, don’t you .cee ? Athelstan was out of 
England when these newly- di.-^covercd forgeries 
were done. 'I'herefore, he had no hand in them. 
Therefore, again, he could have no hand in the 
earlier one. Why - yon establish his innocence 
perfectly. Now you see om; of the re.i.<o;is why 
1 was BO glad.’ 

The other reason — that this fact de.vtroyed at 
one blow the whole of the splendiil edifice con- 
stnieleil upon the alleged stay of Athelstaii in 
I.i(Uiilon - Klsie concealed. Her heart, it must he 
ai.'knowledgcd, was lightened. Yon may have, 
the, most com[)letc belief in the innocence of a 
person, hnt it is well to have the belief stivngtli- 
eiied by facts. 

‘As for me,’ said George, ‘ f liave been .^o long 
accnstomeil to regard him as one of ilie worst 
used of men, that I nevi-r l bought of th.-it con- 
clusion. Of couiNe, if the hami writing i.s the 
same, and it certainly .'-■eenis the same - a veiy 
good imitation of Mr De.ring’.s hand - there is 
nothing now to be .said. Atbel.stan was in Cali- 
foniia in the .s])ring. That settles it. And the. 
noLe-i were, in the safe. Two clinchers But to 
SOUK' minds a suspicion i.s a charge, and a charge 
is a fad.’ 

‘George, yon iiin^t tike me to Athel.vtan. Give, 
me his address.’ 

‘He is in lodgings in Half-moon Street. I 
will a.'<k him if lie will meet yon.’ 

‘No — no; let me go to him. It i.*? more 
fitting. Von will see him presently. M’ill you 
tell him that 1 will cull upon him to-morrow 
morning at eleven? And tell him, Geoi-ge, th.tt 
something has ha])j)en(.'d--Bomdhing that makes 
it impo.ssible for me to remain at home even for 
the short time before our wedding.’ 

‘Eksie ! thi.s i.s very s<‘rioii,s.’ 

‘Ye.s, it is very serious. Tell him that 1 .shall 
a.sk him to receive me until the wedding, or until 
certain things have ha])peiied.~ But in any case 
— oh ! they mu.sL hajipen .so - they must— it is 
too absurd.’ 

‘Elsie, my dear, yon grow interjectional.’ 

‘Yes yes. I mean, George,' that if things 
turn out as I hope they may, I will go home 
again. If not, we will he married from Alhel- 
stan’s lodgings.’ 

‘And you will not tell me what this terrible 
busine.ss is?’ 

‘Not to-night, George,’ she repeated. ‘It is 
very .seriou.s, and it make.s me very unhappy that 
my mother and sister’ 

‘It wa.s something to do with me, Blsie, clearly. 
Never iniiul. Tell me when you plea.se.. What- 
ever you do is sure to be right. 1 will set; him 
this evening.’ 

‘Thank you, George. I think that what I 


propose i.s the wi.se.st thing to do. Beside.®!, I 
want to be with you and Atlielstan. Tell him 
that as lie left the hou.se eight year.s ago, T leave 
it now.’ 

‘You? ^Yhy, my dear child, what forgeries 
have you been committing ?’ 

‘None. And yet-- — Well, George, that is 
enough about ino and my troubles. Tell me now 

■ about yonr .search into this lnisiiie.ss. How have 
, yon got on ?’ 

J ‘There i.s nothing new to report, I told you 
that 1 left a note on Kilinund Gray’s table. No 
: amswer has come to that. The Bank has wi itteu 
^ to tell him that hi.s letter of inti’odiictioii was a 
' forgery. No answer. The dividcruls are arcu- 
I miilating : he draw'.s no che(|nes : he inalce.s no 
I .‘iign. In a woj‘d, though tlii.s money is lying 
, to his credit, and the share, s are transferred to 
hi.s name, ami the letter.s give lii.s addre.'-.^, there 
, i.s nothing whatever to convict the man himself. 
We could not ]»r()Vo h.i.s signature, and he has 
taken none of the money. He might call any 
day and say that he kninv nothing about it. I 
; w'onder he hasn’t tloiie. it. ’When he does, we 
' shall just have Input everything straight again. 

' A.s for ]»oor old (’’heckley, I really believe that 
} he is going mad. If 1 meet him, he glares : if 
I ho is ill hi.s ma.-ter's room, his eye.s follow' me 
I about under his shaggy eyebrows w'ith a miilig- 

■ nity which I have never Been jiainted. A.s for 
i being de.scribed, words couldn’t do it. 1 suppose 
I he sees that the end is inevitable. B.eally, Elsie, 
j the man wouhl munler me if he dared.’ 

I ‘The mail i.s ilangeious, George, a.s well a.s 
maligmint. But T think he will do yon no harm 
ill the long run. — Have } ou told Atlielstan what 
is going on ?’ 

‘Certaiiily. He followB the busine,‘?,s with the 
; grcatc.st intere,.si. lie agrees with mo that the 
thing is done out of the ollice with the help of 
I .Muiie one in. Now, the point is, that the man 
in the olfice niiist have the control of the post. 

' All the letters must ]>ass through his hands. 

: Who i.« that man' No one but (dieckh'y. 

' Everything turirs on that. Now, here i.s a lucky 
accident. .An old friend of Athelslan’s, a man 

■ wdio coache.^-, has chamber^^ on tin* same stairs and 
' on the .'-^ame floor. He knows tliis Mr Kdmniid 

Gray. MV* liave been to his loom.^ to question 
liim.’ 

I ‘Is it to see this old friend that’ Atlielstan 
visits No. :':’ ?* 

‘ Yes. Hi.s name is Carstonc — commonly called 
Freddy GursUmc — a ])leaBing man, with a little 
w'cakne.ss, which seems to endear him to his 
friends.’ 

i ‘This i.s the way in which thing.s get distorted 
I in a miilignant mind ! AVell. ’What did this 
; gentleman tell you about this mysterious Edmund 
; Gray V 

: ‘Nothing (kfiniti'. That he is some kind of 
Sociali.>t we knew' oefore : that he has occupied 
the chamhers for ten years or so we knew before. 

' Also, that he is an elderly gentleman of beiie- 
volent a.spect. And that he is irregular in his 
I vi.sits to his cliainbers. AVe seem to get no 
' further. AVe see Cheekle.y coining out of the 

■ house. That connects him, to be sure. But that 
i.s not much. There i.s no connection estahliahcd 
between Eilmuml Gray ami the forgeries in his 

I name. Nor hetw’eeii Gheckley and the forgeries. 
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One feels tliut if one could lay liold of this 
mysterious elderly gentleman, a real step in 
iidvance would be taken.’ 

*You talked at first of arresting him on the 
charge.’ 

‘Well— there is no evidence. Ilis name has 
been used — that is all. On that evidence, no 
m.igi&tnite would issue a warrant. S()metime.s 
one’s head goes round with the hi'wilderinent of 
it. I’ve managed to learn something about 
Checklcy in the course of these iinpiirieH. Ih? 
is (juite a great nuin, Elsie ; a tavern oracle in 
the evening : a landloj-tl and householder and 
coliector of his own lents at odd hours ; a 
capitali.st and a mi.scr. Eiit lie is not, as thought 
at first —Edmund Cray.’ 

They had hy this lime got round to the house 
again. ‘Oo, now, Oeorge,’ said Elsie. ‘See 
Aliielstan this evening. Tell him that 1 must 
go to him. 1 will tell him why lo-morrow.’ 

‘If he is nut at his club, I will go to liia lodg- 
ings. If he U not thoi'C, I will wait till lie comes 
home. And before I go lionie, T will drop a 
note for you. •— Clood-night, sweetheart — good- 
night.' 


TliE KEW Cx^NAUIAX CENSUS. 

The recent census of Canada is interesting for 
many reasons, ajiart from the rather disappointing 
increase (504,001) it shows in the population, 
equal to about ll’Ofl per cent in the decade 
18Sl“lH,qi. The figure.s for the various Pro- 
vinces, as compared with those of 1881, ore as 
follows : Nova Scotia has a population of 450,523, 
os against 4'10,572 iii 1881 ; New Brunswick, 
321,294, iis ugain.st 321,233 ; Prince Edward 
Island, 109,088, as again-st 108,891 ; Quebec, 
1,488,580, as against 1,359,027 ; Ontario, 2,112,989, 
us against 1,926,922 ; Mauitolia, 154,442, as against 
62,260; Brili.sh (’oluiulua, 92,707, as against 
49,459 ; and the Nortli-west I’ruvinces aiiu Un- 
organised Territoj’y, !19,722, as against 56,410. 
In the Maritime Provinces the gain is PI 7 per 
cent. ; in Quebec, 9’03 per cent. ; in Ontario, 9’05 ; 
in Manitoba, 148-00 ; iii tlie North-west, 10470 ; 
in British Columbia, 87-80; and in the Un- 
orgaiii.scd Territory, 80 per cent. 

Among other thing.s tne census indicate.s that iu 
new countries, as in older ones, there is apt to he 
a falling-oir in the rural population and a move- 
ment towards the towns. This in the case of 
the Dominion of course only applies to the older 
provlnce.s, not to Manitoba, the North-west Terri- 
tories, and Jh-itish Columbia ; anti it is accounted 
for by reasons somewhat different from those 
wdiich generally obtain ebscwliere. There are 
naturally some points of similarity, .such as the 
development of the manufacturing indu8trie.s, 
which has been specially noticeable in the last 
ten yeans ; the higher wage.s in the towns ; and 
lessened demaml foi* labour caused by the 
improvements in agricultural machinery. But, 
on the other hand, there are no heavy rents 
snd taxes or tithes, and tliei-e is not so Avide a 
divergence between lu-han and rural wages us in 
Great Britain. The slightness of the increase is 
all the more remarkable in view of the immense 
areas of unoccupied land still to he found in the 


older proviuce.s, except Prince Edward Island. 
Most of the Crown land in question is, however, 
covered Avitli hush, scrub, or forest ; and no one 
who lias not hud a hand in clearing a farm under 
such conditioiiH, or who lias not seen the process 
in course of development, can form any idea of 
wliat the work mean.s. Tlie farmers, although 
usually comfortably off, and able to make a good 
living on the old homesteads, are not always able 
to buy improved farms for their son.s as they 
grow up ; and consequently, the latter, instead of 
taking up claims in the backwoods, as their 
father.s di<I, go West to the fiee-grant lands on 
the prairies of Manitoba and the North-west 
Territories, or else make their waA" into the towns. 
Then, again, the old folks in .such cases often sell 
the farms they lu-wed out of the forest in years 
gone by, and go West Avitli tlieir sons, the proceeds 
of the sale being sufficiunt to start the Avhole 
family comfortably on a comparatively large tract 
of land there. This hel]B to explain the slow 
progress of the rural districts of tlic older parts 
of Cauada, and, in conjunction Avdth the immigra- 
tion that has taken place, the m<.)re raiutl increase 
in the prairie counirv and in Ihitish Columbia. 
The fore.st hinds of hlova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, and Ontario will undoubtedly be attacked 
in time ; but AVe shall liave to AAaiit until laud 
becomes scarcer than it is in tlie great Avestern 
plains of the Dominion. Tbc condition of things 
111 those proviiiccs i.s not singular, for the same 
causes have been at Avoik in Ncav England, and 
there has been a falling-oil’ in the population 
of the rural districts of that part of the United 
States. 

The movement to wliicli reference has been 
made is merely a tian.sfcrence of population om 
the east to the Avest, and is of recent gi-oAvtli. 
But before the great Caiiadiaii plains betAveen 
Winnipeg and the Jiocky ^lountuims wei-e opened 
up and made accc.ssible, Avhicli only took place in 
a partial degree about ten }cars ago— the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway was imt complclcd until 
November 1885- -a goodly projiortion of tliis bone 
and muscle of (^aiiada went to the prairies of the 
United Httttc.s, whieli have been aA^ailahlc for 
settlement for the last thirty or forty years. 
"Idle large number of Canadians in the Republic 
is the result of that emigration, and the lament- 
able consequence of British apathy in alloAving 
tile niillions of acres of fertile hin<l within our 
own boundui-ies, north of the forty- ninth parallel, 
to remain a terra wmjmta for so long a period. 
There is another thing which ludps to ex]daiii 
the existence of a stj-ong Canadian element in the 
States. Before the extension of the limits of 
the Dominion hy the uciiuisitioii of the Iludsoii 
Bay Territory and British Columbia, Canada con- 
sisted of a strip of land along tbe great lakes, the 
river St Lawrence, and tlu; coasts and rivers of 
Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, and Prince Edward 
Maud. It Avas practically without raihvay com- 
munication to any large extent, and the area under 
cultivation did not increase Avith much rapidity 
from the time the American prairies began to 
attract attention. All this time, however, the 
rising generation in many Avell-to-do middle-class 
and successful agricultui-istB’ families Avcrc being 
educated for the professional and lighter callings ; 
and as Canada did not then supply so many 
openings of the kind ns she does now, and the 
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manufacturing intlustry was in its infancy, those 
young people were almost obliged to go to the 
States ; and the same thing may be said of the 
youthful French-Canadiuns and others, who were 
attracted by the high wages of the Mew England 
factories. Tliere is little or no movement from 
Canada to the United States at the present time ; 
indeed, so far from its being the case, people are 
going to Canada from the United States; and 
over three tliousand emigrants froiii Dakota are 
reported to have settled in Manitoba and the 
North-west Territories last summer. 

The increase in these last-named provinces and 
in British Columbia, tliougli more satisfactory than 
ill Eastern (.^anada, is not what was expected ; but 
it must be remembered tliat twenty years ago the 
country was, ns Lord Beaconstield dcscribeil it, an 
illimitable wilderness, having no railway com- 
munication with Eastej'ii (^\inada ; in fact, tliere 
was not a mile of railway in the country. As 
already mentioned, it is only si.x years since the 
Canadian Pacific Railway was comjilete.d. The 
population, cliietly Indians, was in 1878 under 
forty-four thousand; in 1881 it had increased to 
about eighty-eight thousand ; and in 1801 it was 
about two hundred and twenty-one thousand, 
wdiich, ill view of all the circumstances, is not a 
bad showing. Immigration has to he coaxed and 
attracted ; and much as more peoph' are wanted 
there, they cannot be forced to go, and the 
movement must develop naturally. Manitoba ha.s 
had to contend with misrepresentations of all 
sorts, and other things have hmded to prevent a 
rush of immigrauls, not the least being the com 
petition of countries that have been open longer 
lor settlement. A large population always acts as 
a magnet so far as immigration is concerned. But 
its day is coming very rapidly, and the recent 
visit of the British Tenant L\vrmcrs, their favour- 
able reports, and the splendid harvest of last 
year, wdll do much to draw attention to the great 
advantages of Manitoba and the North-west. 

;Mnch publicity has been given to the statement 
that the yearly Reports of the Department of 
Agriculture sho\v that over eight hundred thou- 
sand immigrants landed in the Dominion during 
the last decade ; and as the total iiicnaise in the 
population is only a little over live hundred 
thousand, it is claimed that there is a screw’ loose 
eoiiiewhcre. But there is little doubt that the 
immigration returns are inaccurate. The British 
Board of Trade Emigration returns, so far as • 
regards British North America, show an emi- 
gration to Canada less iliun a third of that 
claimed in the (Canadian returns. Jt is true | 
that they ilo imt include those who go to , 
Canada by way of American ports, a consider- I 
able number now'adays, but not sufficient to 1 
account for a half of the balance. They include | 
all the steerage passengers as W’ell as actual | 
emigrants, and for that reason are not reliable ; . 
the Canadian returns are also of doubtful utility ' 
for much the same reason, as there is a large 
amount of travel on business and ])1 ensure between 
Cunuda and the United States, It deserves to 
be mentioned that there is a widespread feeling 
in Canada that the census returns are not so 
accurate us they might be ; and it is admitted 
that the plan of cnumenitiou adopted this year 
excluded many tliousands of persons wdio would 
have been included if that in use in 1881 had 
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been continued. Iii many places local recounts 
arc tbreateiied, and one or tw o that have recently 
taken place seem tu indicate that there is some 
ground for the dir>tru.st that exi.sts. 'J'he popii- 
latiuii of Victoria, British Columbia, for instance, 
according to the onicial census, was only 16,841, 
while a later civic recount places the total at 
24,972. There is also a divergence hetwHien the 
official and municipal ccn.suses in Toronto and 
Vancouver. Again, the birth-rate in Canada has 
dimiiiLshed in tlie last twenty years or so ; and 
in Ontario alone it is said that liad the size of 
the average family Ix'cn mainiaiued at its former 
percentage, tin* population this year W’ould have 
been higlier by iieaily two hiuidred thousand ! 

It is not likely that Canada W'ill get twm hun- 
dred and fifty thousand ]>eople a year in the 
North ■w'e.sl, as an enthu.siastic (Jovernor once 
jirophesied, at anyratc fur a long time ; hut now 
that the ^'unfedeiiition is practically complete, all 
tbe provinces being united by raihvny, possessing 
ample means of local communicatu n, and having 
access to the Atlantic and raeific Oceans, there 
is no doubt wdiatever that Canada generally, 
and especially the AVesteru country, is upon the 
threshold of a period of active development. 
Ceiieral statistics show that the material i)rogre88 
of Canada and its 4,820,411 inhabitants will 
com]>aro favourably with any other country in 
which similar conditions prevail, cither inside 
or outside the British Enipiie ; and it will be 
strange indeed if the next census does not tell 
a much more satisfacturv story than that of 
1801. 

MAJOR RANDALLkS WARNING. 

TAUT 11. 

Mu Drew W’as the manager of Merstoke Bank, 
residing over its olhees in the High Street of that 
small cutluMlral town. On the morning of the 
day on wliicdi this stoiy ojHUied, he was hiuTving 
over his breukfiist in order to get aw’ny from 
the repiiiiiigs of a discontented wdfe, wlio W'as 
ujdiraiding him fur being a man with ‘uo' 
amhition.' 

‘We ought to take a higlier ])osition,’ said 
Mrs Drew'. 

‘Let U.S be conteiitrd as we arc*, my dear ; I am 
hapiiy in my own station of life,’ ausw'cred he. 

‘ 1 ou don’t pusli.’ 

‘( Vrlainly not to be tbnist back again.’ 

‘ But you must confess that we are passed over. 
Ijady Compton did not invite us to her garden 
fete; yet the Fullers were there, and he’s only 
doctor, and as poor as u ciiurcli mouse.’ 

‘He cured her bad leg, my dear.’ 

‘If you please, it was the servants be attended. 
One day, hearing she had rheumatics in her knee, 
he recommended canphorated oil ; that’s all he 
did.’ 

‘ At aiiyrate she walks now’ quite as wxdl as you 
do, and dec.huvs that he cured her.— You have 
little to complain of, Martha. 1 am sure tliat 
very nice people invite us. We dined lost w’eek 
at the Sub-dean’s in tlr. precincts.’ 

‘ Bother the Sub- dean ! He was only n tutor at 
Cambridge, and married a governess— and there 
W'as nobody of any consequence asked to meet 
us— only old lawyer Frampton, his deaf wife, 
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and the new organist at the cathedral ; while 
a few days afterwards they gave another dinner- 
party with the Dean and Lady Charlotte, and 
two K.C.B.a ! 

‘ In aniidl parties, my dear, people should only 
be brouglit together of nearly the same social 
position,’ replied tlie bank manager, very sensibly. 

‘I conehler myself as much a lady as the 
Doan’s wife — as go<xl as any in the county, an<l 
better than most in this town,’ i-eplied Mrs Drew, 
reddening with anger. ‘No ; it’s as 1 ’ve always 
said, you don’t make enough of yourself; you’ve 
no ambition!’ 

Mr Drew looked at liis watch, bolted his toast, 
drank hia remaining coffee, and hurried away. 
He stopped at the door, liowever, to fire a parting 
shot. ‘It is not what we consider ourselves, 
Maj’tha ; it is what we are in other people’s 
opinion.’ Then he fled. Mrs Drew shed a few 
angry tears, and set herself to consider liow she 
couhl alter the existing state of things. 

It is a re mark aide circumstance frequently 
occurring, that when people are happy and ])r(i.‘<- 
perous, without a serious care in the world, 
they invent a grievance ; and this silly woman 
was discontented because she could not enter 
the society to which neither her hii th nor her 
education entitled lier. 

‘A heiievolont purpose w'ould he u good way 
of getting in with them -a fancy bazaar for a 
charity, if the Mayor would lend .the town liall,’ 
she soliloquised. ‘When tliey know me, an<l 
what a superior lady-like person 1 really am, 
they would cultivate my ac([uaiutame.’ This uml 
similar thoughts occupied Mrs 1>rew’s vacant 
mind tliat morning for s(Mne time, when there 
was a ring at the house-bell, and a visitor was 
announced. 

Her face grew black, and tlie frown on her 
brow reappeared as she heard tlie name. Jt was 
a visitor who siddom called more than once in 
six niontliH, and was nf)t ushered into lier 
drawing-room - a choice, apartment overcrowded 
with showy furniture —hut into a parlour open- 
ing from the hall. 

This visitor was an o]<l man, tall, thin, who 
had been hamlsome in earlier life, with well-cut 
features, a fair pule face, ainl light gray eyes. 
He was dressed in a drab-coloured suit of liome- 
spun, and wore leatlier leggings, as is the fasliion 
of country people. He was Isaui* Twyford, the 
miller at Kohy, a small village at .<<01116 ten miles’ 
distance. His face brightened into a smile when 
Mrs Drew saile<l into the room ; lie advanced to 
meet her, putting out his huml, in w'hich she 
condescendingly jilaced the tips of her fingers. 

‘Well, Martha,’ said he, ‘us usual you do not 
seem to he pleased at seeing me. Vonr U'orthy 
husband is always friendly ; one would suppose 
that he was my relation, instead of you.’ 

‘What is it you <‘.xp<'ct, uncle? People cimiiot 
always go^ on in the suim^ grcjov^x 1 have been 
married sixteen years, and quite steiiped out of 
my early sphere. I’m sure I’m always civil to 
you,* replied Mrs Diew with a sigh. 

‘You are pretty well so, perhaps; but there I 
seems no real warmth in y<»u, for 1 am a lone 
man, and you are a blood-relation- my nearest 
kin ; I have felt a void since— since ’ (here his 
voice faltered and grew husky), ‘since Elizabeth 
left her old father.’ 


‘Don’t mention her name in my presence!’ 
i cried Mrs Drew, holding up lier hands in abhor- 
' Fence. ‘ She s not fit to be mentioned in a decent 
lady's house I ’ 

‘ Stay, JMartha ; not so fast. Elizabeth was 
lawfully inaiTied to tlie rasc.al — please to re- 
member that. She is us honest as yourself’ — 
he saitl thi.s fiercely — ‘she made a mistake in her 
choice — takiu'^ lacquer for gold ; and in leaving 
her home.— Never mind ; we ’ll drop the subject. 
1 ’ye not come to tfilk about the poor girl ; my 
visit is for a difl'ereiit purpose.’ 

‘You have a purpose, then?’ said slie inquisi- 
tively. 

The old man drew his chair nearer to her, 
.saying confidentially : ‘ I ve just come from 

Mr Eramptoii’.s ; I’ve been making a new will.’ 

‘Anew will!’ repeated his iiii'ce, opening her 
eyes. * What is that for V 

‘You shall liear. It is twelve yeai*.s since 
my girl left me ; she and her husband went to 
Australi.i, that is certain. Some time after I 
heard they luul gone to (!anada. Now, all traces 
appear to be lost. If Elizabeth retnni.s in the 
course of the next ten years, she will inlierit 
iny properly ; if not, us my next of kin— 1 have 
no relution.s, su\'e very distant ones — it will, 
a(;coi‘ding to law, revert to you.’ 

Mrs Drew’s face brightened up. ‘As your 
brother’s daughter, 1 suppose so,’ said she ; 
‘though ten years seem a long while to w'uit.’ 

‘1 have not felt well lately ; and for some days 
there luvs been au unaccountable weight on my 
spirits, U.S if something were going to hajipen ; so 
I. thought 1 would make a new will, leaving my 
forgivene.ss to my mistaken chi hi, to whom, 
perhaps, 1 was too severe when I disinhcritetl 
her ; but 1 have taken care the rascal .shall never 
claim a ])euuy of it !’ 

‘It ’.sail news. You must have .some refresh- 
ment — a hot cliop, and a glass of good port, to 
liearten you up,’ cried Mjs Drew Avilh .sudden 
cordiality, ringing the bell for luncheon. 

The old miller did not refuse her offer : he had 
felt his loneliness (‘f late ; and though hi.s niece 
wa.s nut alfecLionate, yet he found a species of 
comfort in being witli a relative. 

After hi.s luncheon, and talking of bygone (laA\s 
and old friends, which did him ns luuch gooil, he 
brightened up ; and parted with lier on more 
friendly term.s than they had been for some 3 'ear 8 . 
lie had other business to transact in the town, 
he said, and inuRt get hack home, for it looked 
tis if it were going to be a wet night. 

‘ Did you drive in, uncle V asked she. 

‘ No,’ he answered ; ‘ I rode over on Gray 
Dobbin. ‘I have put him up at the Grown.’ 

And so they parted, the old man just touching 
her brow with his lips. 

‘Delightful 1’ cried Mrs Drew to herself, when 
she was alone, rubbing her bauds with satis- 
faction. ‘Everybody says he’s rich. Really, he 
looks as if he were booked — very shaky. Seventy 
is not such a great age ; but fretting for that 
minx Elizabeth has undermined him. Will she 
ever return, I wonder? That’s the question. I 
think she must be dernl, or she wouhl have 
bothered him for money before this. That hus- 
band of hers reckoned to make money of his 
father-in-law. lioiighing it in the colonies would 
80(111 Wear her out. Fool tliat she was, to run 
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away from a good home with a man who ha<l 
nothing ! Well, perhaps it may mahe it better 
for other people.’ 

It is seen by th(3 tenor of her thoughts that 
Mrs Drew was an unfeeling, worldly womaiL 

Mr Twyford had scarcely left the house an 
hour, wlien another ring at the door-liell an- 
nounced a visitoi'. 

‘A person wislies to see you for a few iniiiutes, 
mum,’ said the niai<l -servant. 

‘ A man or woman V asked In^r mistress. 

‘She’s a faded-like sort of lady,’ answered 
Sarah. 

‘With a begging-letter, I’ll be hound — or 
somebody worrying for a subscription,’ exclaimed 
the projector of the bazaar for charitable purpo.ses. 
‘I’ll not see her. Tell her T am engaged.’ 

Pre,sently Sarah returned. ‘She says, mum, 
as how slic’d be very much obliged if you’d see 
her just for a minub*.’ 

‘ When I say no, I mean it, replie<l Mrs Drew 
shortly ; then listening, she heard the visitor 
clemrt. j 

Ten minutes afterwards, her husband’s voice 
sounded from the foot of tln^ stsiirs in the hall ; I 
he had been sought in the bank by the ‘faded , 
lady,’ and brought her into liis house through the 
private door of communication. 

‘Martha, Martha, come down I’ he culled out; 
when she desceinlcd, wondering. ‘ Ton little 
know who is in there,’ whispering, ami motioning 
over his shoulder towards the juirlonr door, ‘lie 
civil to her.’ 

‘Whoever is itP said Mrs Drew, opening the 
door and entering the room. 

The faded lady rose from the chair on which 
she ha<l been seated, with an air of fatigm*. 
Faded iudceil- but still beautiful; though the 
face was white ami wan, it rctaiiu'd its perft?ct 
oval ; the classical brow and charm of large 
lustrous eyes too bright— for it was tlie bril- 
liancy of consumption. Her figure was fragile 
and drooping ; her attire all too thin and in- 
appropriate to the season, damp with rain, and 
ill the fashion of bygone years, 

‘Elizabeth!’ she cried, halting, struck with 
dismay. 1 

‘Yes,’ replied the poor wreck, in a sighing voice. 

‘ I have come back once more ; and Iiave cuIIcmI 
to ask if you will break the news of my return 
to my father. I four going to him suddenly ; at 
his age the surprise might be too much for him. 

I must beg his forgiveness- before T die.’ 

‘I’ll not mix myself up in anything of the 
kind!’ returned Mrs Drew angrily. ‘It’s all 
very fine saying you’ve come bac.k to ask liis 
forgiveness, now you ai-c poor, as T conclude 
you are’ — glancing at the worn .shabby dress. 

‘ Yon should have thought of it when you were 
pro.sperous.’ 

‘ 1 have never pro.spered.’ 

‘Martha!’ said the hunk manager reproachfully. 

‘Is my father well 

‘I shall give you no information. I washed 
my hands of you years ago, when you ran away 
with an udverilurer and she turned her hack, 
as if to leave the room ; hut Mr Drew gave her 
a warning gh uee us she pas.sed him, which caused 
her to remain. The kind-hearted man could 
assert himself when thoroughly rouse<l, and then 
his wife got the worst of it. 


11c now seated himself beside Elizabeth. ‘ Your 
father is pretty well f<jr a man of his years. He 
was with me in the bank aii hour ago, and is 
moat likely still in the town. Would you like 
me to try ami find him, my dear?’ he jieked 
kindly. 

‘Oh Mr Drew, thank you, thank you!’ she 
•cried, clasping her hands. 

‘He always mits u]> at the (’rowu. T shall 
ascertain his wlicreahouts tluu’e. You sit still 
liere until 1 come hack and the good man 
deparled. 

Left alone with her cousin, Mrs Drew did not 
bike a chair, hut stood, staling at her with a 
hard expre.ssioii. ‘Well, you see what Hying in 
your father’s face ha.s brought you to,’ said she. 
‘’riiank goodness, T was always dutiful to mine. 
- Have you any children V 

‘1 have liad tliree,’ faltered Elizabeth. ‘They 
died in infancy. One lived until four years old — 
my darling she was .so sensible. I learned to 
believe in Heaven through my child ; she was 
ail augcl sent to me.’ ’Ihe uiifortuuafe Elizabeth 
covered her face with her thin hands and wept 
silently. 

‘Js your hushaml kind to you? asked Mrs 
Drew. 

‘ < ’oii.staiit di.suppointmeiits have much tried 
him now. At tir'^t he was kind ; hut he thought 
my father ought to have forgiven me and him ; 
then he becaiue cross because 1 refused to write 
a.skiiig for a.ssisbmce.’ 

‘Where have you been idl these years?’ 

‘ First We Went, to Brisbane. He could not 
obtain employment as a clerk or a teacher, and 
he was not trained for manual labour ; so we 
went to Ckinaila, afterward.s to the States ; lastly, 
to California. Nothing succeeded with him. My 
lu‘alth failed from the time 1 lost my little ones. 
Then he thought lie might do better in England, 
after all ; aiul 1 longeil to see my father once 
more hcfori' T died so we liave come.’ 

‘Well may you regret your conduct.’ 

‘Yet some <*xcuse niiglit be made for me, a 
giddy, inotlierles.s girl, and my father too old to 
niidcrstaiid young jicoph*. Hi,s strict principles 
I miscalled .'^everih. \\’ell, it is all gone and 
pa.ssed now. I trust b> sic hi.s dear face once 
more- to hear him sny he forgive.s me ; then I 
will lay down my heuil and die.’ 

‘ I really believe she i.s in a deep decline,’ 
thought the pitiU^s woman to herself ; then 
aloud : ‘Where are you staying?’ 

‘W»‘ only arrived at Liverpool yesterday, and 
came on here at once. My husband is waiting 
for me in the town ; 1 hope he will not meet my 
father,’ said she nervously, 

‘ 1 ’m gla<l I never was a beauty,’ said Mrs 
Drew piously, ‘or perhaps even I might have 
been led astray by llattery-- not hut tliat I was 
nice-looking, and scrupulous in my conduct. I 
had many offers, and might have done better I 
than marrying Mr Drew, only’ 

‘No, no!’ cried Elizabeth energetically; ‘that 
would he impossible ; be is a good kind man.’ 

At this moment iMr Drew returneil, with a 
ra»liant face. ‘ I soon found your father, my 
ileur,’ he said, ‘ who waits to receive you with 
open arms at the Crown. He declined coming 
here. You must he guarded in what you say, 
remember. Your husband’s name had best not be 
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mentioned. Him, he will never forgive. — Come ; 
1 have a fly waiting ; I will take yon to him.’ 

Elizabetn raised the bank manager’s hand to 
her lips and kissed it. 

* She cmi’t live, W'ith that hollow voice,’ solilo- 
qnised Mrs Drew when they left the room. ‘1 
shall not have long to wait for the pi-operty.’ 

Elizabeth Ashworth, after an affecting and 
perfect reconciliation with her father, songlit her 
uusband at the small railway inn at the outskirts 
of the town where he awaited her return. Tie 
was furious when she related the results of the 
interview she had unexpectedly obtained, vvliich 
were, that he would receive her back home and 
reinstate her a.s his heires.s, on condition that 
she parted from her husband, whose treachery 
in beguiling a girl of eigliteen from her fathers 
roof he could never forgive. 

Ashworth, aftcj- upbraiding his wife in not 
having overcome the old man’s prejudi^’e, rushed 
from the house. 

Poor Elizabeth was found lying on the floor 
in a fainting tit. Overcome by excitement and 
fatigue, she was carric.d to a bedroom, a doctor 
sent for, who pronounced her condition to he 
precarious through failure of the heart’s action. 
Although receiving every care and attention, she 
never rallied, and by morning’s dawn she had 
passed away, being mercifully spared the know- 
ledge of her father’s tragic end. 


AN OCEAN GKAVKYAHI). 

A LOW sandy fragmciit in the Atlantic., riglit in 
the track of vcrsscls voyaging between Eui’ojx- 
and British Noj-lh America, is ros])ousible f.-'r 
more maritime di.snsters tlian probably any piiua* 
of land of equal area in any jairt of tlie world. 
This is Sable Island. It has a ciulous history, 
as well as some jieculiar physical fcaturcis. An 
island, moreover, on wliich a.s jnany ns two hun- 
dre4 lives have been lo.st by sbi[)wreck in one 
year, must have special intcrc.st for a maritime 
people. 

Sable Island, then, belongs to the province of 
Nova Scotia, is about eighty-five mile.s ea.st from j 
the nortliern promontory of tlie peninsula— Caja? . 
Caiiseau (or Canso)— and is in latitude 43" 60' N., | 
long. 60“ W. Its general ijhysical aj)j>carance is 
like that of a collection of liard sandbanks with 
loose white ends. The surface is not level, hut 
undulating ; and its colour so mncli resembles 
that of the surrounding sea on a cloudy day, tbal 
it is not difficult to understand wdiy ve.ss(;l.s have 
so often run upon it. 1^’ifty years ago it w’^a.s noted ! 
that the island was dimmisliing in sizt;, for the I 
spot on wliich the superintendent’s lionse liad been j 
built some years jireviously, wa.s llion covered , 
with two fathoms of water. ’ On the oth(?r liaiid, 
new shoals and lauiks ai'e being constantly cj’cated 
by the alternate and combined action of the wind 
and sea. 

There is not a single tn*e or shriih on the 
whole island, and its only indigenous vegetation ! 
is a strong coarse bent-grass, intersp»n*sed with 
a few whortletory and cranberry bushes in places 
where the wind has scooped out hollows. So | 
loose is , the soil, or sand, that the surface is | 


constantly altering, and a conical hill once only 
a few feet higli is now over one hundred feet, and 
is still growing with the tributes of the slorins. 
And often, after a gale, the skeletons of ship- 
wrecked mariners, and tlie ribs and timbers of 
derelict vessids wliicli have been buried for years, 
are exposed by tljc. pitiless sea-blast. 

Tt has been said that those who Imve not ]ier- 
sonally witnc.ssod the effeei of a storm on this 
])hic.(‘ can have no eunce]>tion of its hoi’i’ors. The 
ilinnder of the .sea wlnui it strikes tliis long thin 
line of sand is Komething appalling, and the 
vibration of the wdiole mass under the miglity 
impact seems to threaten a collajiisc that never 
comes. The south end i.s completely covered 
with driftwood and wreckage driven ashore by 
the waves ; and at each end thert; is a dangerous 
sandbar, which in a storm raises continuous lines 
of breakeis— in the one ca-se sixteen, and in the 
other twenty -eight, miles long — making about 
fifty miles of broken water. ’I’he prevailing 
wind in tlu*. summer months is south-west, and 
is usually accomjiunied with fog. In winter, 
snow seldom lies, and the cold is much abated 
by the .seabrei'ze. 

* Dr Daw.son of IMontreal, in his work on 
Acadian Geology, juibliislied some twenty ymrs 
ago, mentions tluit it had been reported to him 
that witliin tlie previous twenty -eight years the 
western end of tlu* island had decrc.ased in length 
by about seven miles ; but that, it had increased 
in height, especially at the easU-rn end. There 
is eviilciice, lie thoiiglil, that the whole island is 
moving eastwaid, as the natural etlect of the 
prevailing winds. More recent iiK'asuremeiits 
give the present length of the island UvS little 
mure than twenty miles, and its bi’cadth ;d out 
a mile. In ISOiJ, wlicn the Go^ eninieut Station 
was established, the length was niaikeil at lorty 
mile.M ; so that there lias Ixaui a <lccreas(t of about 
fifty jier c('nt. in bulk within about eighty years. 
There is a tradition that when discovered by 
Sebastian (Jabot in 144/ it was /‘ight\ miles long, 
ten wide*, and three hundred feet high ; but we 
have, not bemi able to lind any authoiity for these 
measurcmeiil.s. 

Dr Dawson’s exjilanatioii of the geological for- 
mation of Sable i.^land is, that it is the. summit 
of one of tho.se luigi*. bank.s of sand, jiebbles, and 
fragmente of slie.ll and coral, which form a line 
extending under the watius of the. Atlantic, 
parallel witli the Aiiieiican coast, fiorn New- 
foundland to C'ajx; God. Tin? whole of the sandy 
surface, he coiicIiidc.Sj nin.st have been W'ashed and 
blown u]> by the. sea and wind, nrtd may in course 
of time be waslied and blown down, as tlie mass 
is driven gradually to the edge, of tlie submarine 
bank, and so into deejtcr water. 

In the. centre of the island there is a valley 
extending almost tlie whole length, in which is 
found the jirincijial growtli of grass and bushes. 
Eight mites of this valley are filled by a lake, 
wdiich is sejiarated fi-oni the sea by a narrow 
ridge of about two hundred yards. At one time 
the .sea made a breach into this lake on the 
nortli side, and a e.ommodious inland harbour 
was formed, in wdiieli coasters took I’efuge. But 
another storm closed it again after a time, and 
two American schooners were effectually im- 
prisoned. 

At each end of this lake there is a hut, fur- 
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nislied with provisions for sliipwrecked iiiariuers, 
and with written directions how to find the house 
of the superintendent, which is about tlie centre of 
the north side of the lake. There is a large barn 
with stores here, and efforts arc’ made, not with 
conspicuous success, to ^row Vegelables. Oats 
and rye have also been tried, but did not rijien. 
Rabbits abound ; and at one lime there was a 
herd of wild cattle, but these, were killed off' by 
various crews of adventurers before tlie pi-esent 
Bettlenient was formed. Since, tlnm, liorses have 
been introduced, and the island is now famous 
for a bre,ed of strong, active,, sturdy ponies, resem- 
bling thu.se of Slietland. They at one time 
increased beyond the means of subsistence, and 
numbers bad to be killed every yi-ar, not only 
for the good of the rest, but also to provide fresh 
food for the crews of wrecks, who have (ditai to 
remain a long time before tlnw can g(d acr<H.s to 
tlie mainland. The meat is said to he t(*iider 
and palatable. There was once, also, a herd of 
wild hugs ; but the, whole ])erished in an uiiiisiially 
severe winte,r some seventy years ago, and it lias 
not been thought advisalde to renew the stock, 
as their fe.eding aiiuuig the wrecks was ]»y no 
means free from Jiorrilde possibilities. During 
the suuiiiier, the, island is visiU-d l.iy great Hocks 
of sea-birds, us also ]>y shoals of tin.' hair-seal, 
which resort thither for breeding purposes. 

TJie walrus, oi- sea-horse, atone time frequented 
the island, ami was a valuable object of pursuit. 
There, are notes in the old colonial annals which 
show that for a long t.ei'ni this island was a j)]aee, 
of annual re-sort for huth lOnglish and Trench 
lishermen. There is mention of a collection of 
four hundred i)airs of walrus teeth, valued at 
tlii'ee hundred pounds, and another of skins, furs, 
&c., valued at lifte.en hundred pounds. The. 
walrus is now extinct on Suhle Island ; hut .Or 
i.)awsoii ascril)e.s its former presence there to the 
fact that the. sandbanks foj'in a meeting-place of 
the icy Arctic current and the (Julf-stream. TJie, 
former hroiight the. walrus and the seal ; 1 he 
latter, the driftw(»od of southern latitudes ; whih‘ 
the mingling streams causi; tin*, deflection of the 
current, which throws navigators out of their 
reekoiiing and on to the sandbars. 

So much for physical attrilmtes, which it will 
he agreed are by no means attractive. Yet this 
uninviting sandbank in the Atlantic was nially 
the, situation of the first Eurojiean settlement in 
what is now British North America. Tnuu that 
cii-cuiiisLaiice alone (Uii’ interest is ai're,sted. 

It hai>pened in this way. In 1534, Jacques 
Cartier, a pilot of St Malo, di.'^eovei'ed Acadia, 
and in the following ye,ar the St Lawrence. He. 
tt)ok back such glowing accounts to Fraiict* that 
the Freiicl king determined to found a colony 
in the new land. In 1541, the.refort*, Roberval 
was nominatiid Lienteiiant-general of Canada, and 
was sent out with a Iha'-t to form a colony. The. 
experiment was a failure — from what muses we 
need not now inquire and Roberval retunu'd 
to France with the remnant of his company. 

For several years nothing niorc^ was aone, until, 
in 1583, Sir Humphr(*y Gilbert set out from 
England with two limidred and sixty men to 
found a colonv in Newfoundland. That also was 
a failure, and again there wtis a paiisi;. But in 
1698 the French again wakened up, and Henry 
IV. gave the Marquis de la Roclm a commission 


^18 Lieutenant-general and Viceroy of Canada, 
and sent him out to select regions for colonisa- 
tion. He la Roche took with him forty-eight 
convicts from the, French prisons, with whom 
he was to foiiiid a jK*nal colony. The first land 
he sighted wa.s Sable Island ; nnd after a cursory 
inspection, lu' r*.oncluded tliat this was the very 
jdace for a settleiiieiit. So he. laiidi'd his convicts, 
and then went <»ii to explore Nova Scotia, intend- 
ing, let us cliarihibly siqijjosi', to return to his 
island s-'ttlers. But stn^ss of weather compelled 
him to take to the op('n sc'a, and he sailed for 
France, leavin" the. convicts to their fate. There 
they remained foj* sevciral years, until the king, 
hearing of the circumstance, sent a vessel to 
bring tliem away. 

Meanwhile, these pioneer colonists had not 
bee.n idle.. A i)rovideiitial wna;k had supplied 
them with tiin)K;r and a few sheep. They built 
hills, and lived on the shei'p as long ae they 
lasted. Then they hunted seals, and collected the 
skins while thi;y fed on the tlesh. It is said, also, 
tliat they fcuiiid a fi.'W wild cattle, the produce 
of some animals left there by a previous French 
navigator in 1518 ; hut as to this authorities 
dillor. At any rate, when tin?, relief-ship came, 
thej’e were only twelve of the original c(.unpany 
vho had survh <'d tlie hardships, and these twelve 
were clad in rough st'al-skins and were living 
in a rude hut. Tlx'y were taken home and jire- 
seiited to the king just as they had been found; 
and be was so Lourluul at tlieir c<mdition and 
sufferings, that he gave all of them a free pardon 
and a grant of money. It is sad to have to state 
that the unfortunates were robbed of the, skiiw 
lliey had collected, whiili were, worth a good 
(lea! of iiioney, by the commander of the relief 
expedition ; l»ut they afterwards recovered the 
amount by procesh of law, and history 8a}’S that 
tliey hccanie prosperous fui-traders. 

Po.ssihly some of them went hack to Sable 
Island, for when a vcs-sel on a \’oyagt'- from (.lon- 
iieclicLit U» England, was, in 1(535, wrecked on 
Sable. Island, the crew found then*, a number of 
Frenchmen, who lre.Ht.ed them kindly, and assisted 
them ill reaching the mainland. Two years pre- 
viously, .lolin Rose, a Bo.st.oii man, was wrecked 
there ; and there wen^ no Frenchmen then. But 
the, account he gave of tlu* place temj'ted several 
of the Acadian colonists to embark for the island, 
to hunt tint wild cattle and the seals and 
walrus. 

Some yeans lat<'r, a immher of Boston adven- 
turers (»rgaiiised a comi)any to explore Sable 
Island ; but when they arrived they found 
sixteen Freiichim'ii who had wintered tlierc and 
had killed nearly all the cattle. The Bostonians 
did not do much good with the seals, and 
returned hmne : but two yearS later, twenty men 
se.t out from Bostmi again for Sable Island and 
remained auay over two or three winters. After 
this, Sable Island expeditions from Boston became 
a j-egular thing, until there were no more wild 
(xittle to kill, and huutiiig the sea-horse ceased 
to he profitable. 

This was as long ago as the later half of the 
seventeenth centnry ; and since then, Sable 
Island has ceasisd to hav(‘, a commercial value. 
But it has acquired an importan-ce of another and 
a dismal sort, so much so that the Government 
of Nova Scotia had to establish a beacon and 
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I'bfugij for Hliipwreckod iwiiloJ'S, under the eliarge 
of a nssideut HU]M!riute,iuleiiL, with a small com- 
pany of eighteen men, who st^itioned at dif- 
ferent parts of the island, on the constant lookout 
for distressed V(‘Hsels. '^rhis, however, is a bene- 
ficent work which has only been undertaken 
within the present century in 1802. 

Sable Island was, b(‘fori‘ the (lovernment took 
it in hand, a sort of jiaradise uf villainy. It wa.s 
not only the scene of c.ounth'ss wn:ck.s, but also 
the chosen reaoi*t (»f lieartless wivrker.s ami blood- 
thirsty jurates. How many iirimes liave been 
committed (Hi its sjuidv desert -how many crimi- 
Tials it lias slielteaed and enric.hed- -will never 
be known. Ihit the Mova Scotians regard it as 
a land of gliosis, and shmlder at it as a place, 
of fearful legmid and of awful fact. It would 
he liard to find thirty miles of laud anywhere- 
more crowdial witli weird association and gliastly 
history. No wonder it i.s called by tlie Aeadians, 
‘tlie Ocemi (iraveyard.’ 

The first wreck that occurreil bere of which 
there is any antlu'iitic record was that of one of 
the. sliips helonging to the unbirtunate exjiedition 
of Sir Humphrey (lilhert aliove inferred to. That 
was three huudred years ago, and tlu- whole siiiii 
of disasters of tlu'se three huiidi’ed years will 
never be known. Tlie c.(‘utr(‘. of storm, of fog, 
of sandbars, of apjiare.ntly eiidles.s lu’eakers, and 
of Hwirliiig currents, Sable Island is fcareil by 
mariners of all natiou.s. The calastrojibe wliicii 
led to the esUvblishme.nt of a life-shelter theiv 
occurred in IHOl. The trans]»ort A riuHa^ 

with upwards of two hundred ollicers, recruits, 
and crew, and carrying the lionsehold ellccts of 
the Duke of Kmit, was cast on lli<* sandbanks, 
and every soul on board perisbc.d. A gunboat 
which was sent to search for survivors was 
wrecked in the same manner, although not with 
.such I 0 .SS of lif<^ Tlnui it v-as decided that it 
was time for Oovmaiment to do something. 

A jiarty was scltli^d on the island for the 
express purpo.se of succouring shipwrecked people 
and saving jn’opei'ty, niiu t,o ensure tliem from 
the depredatioiiH of jiirate.s and frt*e-huii1.er.s. A 
proclamat ion was issui'd I’oi bidding any pers(m, 
under pain of imnrisonmeiit for not le.ss than 
six years, to re.side on tlic i.sland without a 
Government lictmse,. Tin; risks are now too 
great fur wnu-kers, and there is nothing cdse U) 
attract adventurers. Tlu*. jirincijial sUilion, a.s we 
have said, is mrar the centre (d the valley, and 
there, are five oiit-stations at which men reside 
to keep watch. These out-, stations have .signal 
arrangements for communicating with the head- 
station and also with ve.ssels. Then l,ln‘re are, 
besides, the two rcfuge-liou.ses already mentioned, 
the doors of wliicli are alway.s left ojien, and in 
which are wood and matches for fire, a supply of 
water, a liag of biscuits hung on the wall to be out 
of tbe way of the rats, and a board of written 
instmetion.s for castaways. At dilferent stations 
there are lifeboats, surfboats, lib'-bnoys, rocket 
supply of lior.si;s is always 
kept in reiidines.s to drag tlu; boats, wherever 
th^ may be wanb'd. 

We liave mentioned rats, and concerning these 
an interesting incident occurred. It seems that 
many yefirs ago i\nt island was absolutely over- 
run with rabbits, whicli find very siiitatde 
ph^ee of residence in the sandy stiil But once 


an old Norwe.giaii vessid wliicli was overrun 
with rats was cast ashore. ^Phe rats landed, and 
increased and multiplied so rapidly that they 
almost annihilated the labbits, beside.s playing 
liavoc with the GovernmiUit stores. So a cargo 
of cJits was inijiorted, and the cats killed off both 
the rate and the rabbits. Then the cats so in- 
creased and multiplied that they in turn became 
a nuisance, and dogs were imjiorted to extir- 
pate the cabs. What became of the dogs is not 
j-elated ; but a buv years ago rabbits v'ere again 
introdneed, and lats also riyipp(*ared from some 
otlicr wreck. The old story has been repeated, 
and two y(‘,a.rs ago the tmvn ot Halifax was beaten 
for a isiipjily of cats, which wi^rc again .shipped 
off to Sable Island. And there the .struggle, for 
survival Ix'tween the, rodimts and the felines is 
now again in a< tive progri ss. 

We have .said that no })ersons but those engaged 
in tlie life-saving establisbimuit are allowed to 
reside on the island without a Govormmmt 
permit. There is one class, however, to whom 
a permit is neviir refused, and tliat is the victims 
of alcoholic iiidulgmice. No drink is obtainable 
on Sable Lsland, and thus it has become an 
asylum for the confirmed iiu-brialos uf Nova 
Scotia. So that thi.s dismal, death-strewn, gliost- 
liaunted, horrible Atlantic excri'sccnce does some 
good purpose, after all, in spite of all its evil 
cteeds. 


AN Kld'XTlIIOAL BUltGLA imtAP. 

As a member of the ‘special staff’ to wliom is 
entrusted the duty of dealing with telegra])h 
husine.ss at race meetings ami other cvi.nl,, of 
irregular and itinerary occurrence, I have visited 
most town.s of any iinportaiu’c in England, and 
have been a spectator of, and in some cases a 
participator in, some curious incidente, one of 
which 1 propose to relate here. Many of the 
nio.st succc.^nd meetings, from a racing-man’s 
pohit of view, are those held at jilaces other- 
wi.«e of very little size or importance. As an 
exanipte, it will be suflicieiit to mention Epsom. 
It wa.^ to a town in the Midlands ordinarily con- 
taining about six tbousaml inliabitaiits, that I, 
with five colleagucB, including a .'‘upervisor, was 
ordered in the autumn of 187-. The event was 
a two-day race meeting. Tlie fir.-t day wa.s fine, 
with occasional sliower.s ; the racing was good ; 
and a.s a large company was present, we had 
enough to do not only at the -Grand Stand, but 
also later in the evening at the town oifice, 
whence we dr.:.s[»atelied a large quantity of press- 
work by meau.s of a ‘Wheatstone,’ wbiidi liad 
Ixien sent for tlie purpose. It was eleven o’clock 
before we finished, and we then had a good half- 
hour’s walk to our lodging.s. 

The secoml day was awful. Rain fell in tor- 
rente the whole afternoon. Of course the pro- 
gramme was carried out ; but, beyond official 
results and ‘ received ’ iiie.^snges, we liad very 
little to do. It is the only day I can remember 
during which our boss did not stir out of the 
office. He generally contrived to have some 
buRinesR to transact outside about the time fixed 
for each race. This day, however, the persistent 
downpour was too much for him. After the 
third race, he sent me to one of tlie reporters on 
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some business. 1 found iny man in the weighinc- 
rooin, a small temjiorary wooden shed at the back 
of Tattersairs ring. 

When I entered, the jockeys wei-e being 
weighed in, and there was ajipai-ently some dilli- 
culiy or dispute, as the process was an unusually 
protracted oue. I waited, leaning against the 
back wall of the shed, and as 1 did so, became 
conscious of voices whispering outside, i caught 
the words, ‘ A bloke witli a big ]‘ed jiose and one 
eye and my athmtion was arrested at once, for 
this was a de.scriptioii of our counter*clerk. 1 
listened attentiv(dy and Avith increasing astonish- 
ment. The voices were those of two men ; and the 
cist of their conversation was, that a plot wliich 
had been formed to rob our oflice of tlie casb-box 
on the previous day had failed, owing to the 
fact that Harper, our counter-clerk, had taken the 
box into town early in the afternoon, instead of, 
as was the practice, at the eonc.lnsion of i-ac.ing. 
lie had, however, been closely watched, and seen 
to ])lace the box in the local ])ostmastei‘’.s safe at 
the town othce. The safe was in the room in 
which we worked iji the evening, and wu.s an 
old-fashioneil, almost obsolete contrivance. All 
our movements must have been very <liligently 
followed, as the men knew not only the exact 
position of the safe with i‘espect to the docu’s 
and windows, ljut also at what hour we closed 
the olHce, and the whereabouts of our lodgings. 
They had also ascertained that no one remained 
during the night in or near the riH>m where the 
8ufe was. 

The upshot of the convei-satioii, which o-ampied 
leas time than it has taken me to relate it, av is, 
that the toAVii oflice Avas to be entered that iiigbt 
as soon after Ave had gone a.'- Avould In; considered 
safe. Entrance was to be effeiited from the back- 
yard, through the Aviudow of a small room 
adjoining the hirger one in Avhich Ave worked. 
Further iletuils 1 failed to overhear, us the dis* 
pule at the weigh iiig-chair, Avliioli had been 
gradually gi’OAviiig Avai*muJ', iioAV Avaxed loud and 
luriou.s. Taking advantage of the noise, 1 ali])ped 
out and liurried to the oflice. Taking the bo.^s 
on one side, 1 told him all. He Avas fur inform- 
ing the police at onc.e, and having the place 
guarded and the thieves scared oflf; but after a 
lot of persuasion, 1 talked him over, cunviiiciiig 
him how mudi moie to his credil it would 
redound if he himsidf captured the robbers red- 
haiided and unaided by the police. I e.\ pounded 
to him a plan, the main idea of which had struck 
me at the iirst moment, to which lu^ listened 
attentively, and occasionally smiled apiu'ovingly. 
When 1 ended, he said: ‘It Avould ilo very well 
but for one thing. It involve.s three of ns 
remaining concealed in the oflice?’ 

I assented. 

‘ Y oil say they Avatched us leave la.st night,’ he 
went on, ‘six of ii.s. What Avill they think if 
only three leave to-night?’ 

I Avas uoiiplus.sed. 

‘I rather like the idea,’ resumed the boss ; ‘but 
I think we should have help. Suppose Ave get 
a couple of Schiukeii’s men /’ 

Sergeant Sthiiikeii was a kind of semi-public, 
8emi-private police officer Avith a stall of men, 
who were l**rgely employed by race committees 
in the task of lueserving order in the enclo- 
sures, and excliuling bad and doubtful characters. 


They travelled about from meeting to meeting 
like ourselves, and in this way a sort of intimacy 
sprang up. 

‘Oil, they ’d just be as bad as the locals,’ 1 said. 
‘TheyM want to boss the Avhnh; affair, and very 
likely spoil it. 1 ’ll tell you Avhat : I’ll ask three 
young fellows J know to come and have a game 
at cards at our diggings to-night 1 ’ll tell them 
to call for us at the office half an hour or so 
before we close. At closing-time we can make 
.some excu.se, and send them off A\itli our own 
three iieui, Avhilst you, Har['er, and i remain.’ 

He still hesitated. 1 could see he wa.s again 
more than half inclined to let the police deal 
with the matter. Of course his responsibility 
waf. IieuA'y ; ami should anything go wi’oug, he 
would certainly be severel}" censured. 1 had, 
however, the utmost confidence in my plan, and 
Avoiild or could see no jiossibility of failure ; so 
that, eventually, 1 succeeded in gaining his con- 
.sent. Tiii.s done, 1 Ava.s only anxious for the 
racing to conclude, that avc iiilglit get down to 
the toAvii and prepare our surprise party. At 
five o’clock the final race Avas run ; and an hour 
later we were hard at it in tiu' toAvn, wiring full 
accounts of the day’s doings. Only the three 
of us already mentioned knew of the jirojected 
attempt and onr counter-plan ; and Ave, convinced 
that AA’c AVould be overlooked, assumed to the 
bent of our abilities an ordinary nmniier and 
bearing. Harper piodiued as u.'^ual his casb-box 
and sbeets, epunted and balanced his account, 
telling tlie niouey, Avbicli amounted to about 
eighty pounds, out on the counter before liim. 
Finally, be rejilneed it in the box, Avbich be 
bunded to the boss, avIio placed it in the safe, 
closing, but not locking, the door. 

Meanwhile, 1 hail, (juietly and unobserved, pro- 
cured a box very similar to Jlaiper’s, and after 
]»aitly filling it with some odil }ueces of metal, 
1 fastened one end of a long Aviie to its brass 
handle. 1 prepared another similar piece of 
wire. Ostensibly fur Avojkiiig pun>o.ses, 1 had 
gathered all the batteries at our l ommaud under- 
neath the counter, and as lien llie Avork Avas over, 

1 ijuietly knelt <loAvn and joined them all together 
in serie.s. At tlie .‘^anie time 1 fastened one 
end of iiiy spare wire to the negative pole of 
this moii.ster batleiy ; and then, standing up and 
leaning over the eouiitcj', .succeeded, unnoticed, 
in attuchiiig the other end of the Avire to a 
narrow brass rail Avliich ran along the top edge 
of the counter. 1 mus! explain, that in order to 
i-eacb the safe Iroin the ])antry dour, as we called 
it, it AVJis necessuiy to pass almo.st the entire 
length of this counter, ami of course to repass 
it in returning. 

The hour for closing arrived. My three friends 
had been waiting some time. Everything being 
ready, tlie boB.s sent our three colleagues home, 
saying w'e Avould folbav shortly. The three 
guests went with them. It Avas still raining, 
and they hurried oil'. The gas wais immediately 
turned oil* ; and 1 at once opened the safe and 
removed the cash-box, Avliicii Haiper put in a 
place of safety, and substituteil th(‘ one I had 
prepared with the length of Avire. There was 
plenty of slack wdri , Avhich we brought round 
the hack of the safe, over the other end of the 
counter, fastimiug the free end to the ]>ositive 
pole of the batlei'y. 
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All was now ready. We hid behind the 
counter and waited. Harper, who was very 
j bitter against the thieves, on account of their 
unflattering description of himself, took up his 
place close to the VVhcatstnne transmitter, a clock- 
work machine diiven by heavy weights, und 
capable of atlaining a very high speed. 

An hour passed. It struck twelve. The rain 
was still beating against the windows. 1 was 
stiff and cold 'and weary, and was beginning to 
wish we had called in the police, wlien I lieard 
something a trille loiuler than the rain at the 
pantry window. There was a quick scraidiing 
sound like a nail drawn across a slate, and imme- 
diately after we heard the window-latch slipped 
back and tlie .‘^asli qni(‘tly raised. 'I’lie men \vere 
certainly expert at their work. Had we not been 
alert and expecting them, we should not have 
heard their operations. In a few moments the 
pantry door opened with a gentle creak, ami the 
marauder was iii the room. We held ow breath. 
Confident in liis knowledge, the man liad no 
light save what cuiue from the windows. He 
approached tlie safe, and could not altogi-ther i 
suppress an exclamation of surprise and (lelight 
at finding it open. He was destined for more 
surprise and less dedight shortly. Peeping care- 
fullv over the counter, I could just discern him 
in the dim light, with the box in his right hand, 
turning to retrace his steps. As I had antici- 
nuted, and indecsl I’eckoued on, he sirelclied out | 
his empty left hand to guide hin^elf along the ; 
counter, and — seiztal the brass rail. A.s he did i 
so, the full force of the battery struck him. ■ 
‘ Blazes ! ’ ho shouted, oi- rather yelled out. He, ! 
. tried to let go the rail, Ijiit in vain. Tlien he j 
attempted to drop tlie cash- box, but that stuck j 
to him too. He began to hop alnait and stanq* i 
and groan and swear and pray continually and 
all at once. We could hear the cash-box Ihuinp 
and rattle against the lloor or the counter as tlie 
current Jerked his arm spasmodically to and fro. 

At this point Harper quietly turned on the { 
transmitter and pushed the lever over to top- j 
speed. Any one who has heard an instrument 
of this description .set in motion at its maximum j 
speed knows what a sensation of ccmiing disaster j 
is given by the rapidly increasing revolutions of | 
a score of wheels, whi* li gather s[)(*ed and force ' 
and noise until it seems as if the whole machine 
will burst up by excess of velocity. Imagine the 
effect this had on the nerves of the man already 
in the grip of some mysterious, unfightable agony. 
Of course he jumped to the conclusion that 
the noise indicated some fresh increase of his 
torments. He began to scream for mercy. 
‘Oh-b-hl Help me. Murder! ( )li gentlemen, 
stop it! Don’t kill me. Help! Help!’ He 
writhed and struggle*!, fell on liis knees, and by 
an enormous ell'ort, tore the rail from its place ; 
but the battery wire still held on. h\)r a time 
his cries and struggles redoubled ; but at last he j 
lay exhausted on the lloor, I then turned off the j 
current, and we turne<l on the gas. sphere lay 
our man, his face gray and distorted, as though 
lie had had a fit. He was <[uite young. After 
be had somewhat recovcre.l, he liegged Imrd to be 
let go, gasping out : ‘A^ou’ve dfuie Tt hard enough 
on me,’ 

After some hesitation, the boss decided to let 
him go. 1 fancy he was not quite at his case 


as to how his action would be regarded by tlie 
department. Another reason was that the second 
man had got clean away. He had been w'aiting 
outside ; but on hearing the disturbance and his 
paVa cries, had fled and left him. 

The man was grateful for his release, and 
walked slowly and heavily away. He was evi- 
dently severely shaken, an<l I should scarcely 
think would ever try to rob a telegraph office 
^ain. 


HEADS AND TAILS. 

The trade in animals and their products is very 
extensive, and it will be thought curious that 
there are special trades carried on with the 
extremities of animals. The Heads and Tails 
have relative values. As food delicacies, the head 
of the calf, the sheep, tlie ox, tlie wild-boar, and 
the domestic pig, are appreciated. So is tlie cod’s 
bead. The trunk of the elephant, and the inoufle 
or loose covering of the nose of the great moose- 
; deer or elk, are also dainties in some countries. 
Animal and human skulls are esteemed by the 
craiiiologist ami for the cabinets of niuseimis ; and 
the .‘ravage liead-huiiter jtridcs himself upon the 
number of skulls of his (memies he possesses. 
The mounted heads <>f animals adorn many 
entrance halls and rooms. The ram’s head is 
I occasionally couvertiid into nn ornamental mull 
or snulf-box. 

I There are other animals whose ‘head and 

■ front’ have a commercial value. The snout or 
! icKstrum of the sawlish and other species, 

■ called in the Eastern Archipelago the ‘jupar- 

j aiig,’ is a very eonsidei'iible article of trade for 
j the (Jliina market, being used as medicine, 
i jMr Anderson, in A Miaxion to says he 

junrhased at Dclle, for half a dollar, the largest 
lie had ever seen, being five feet five inches in 
length, and armed on each side with teeth of 
ail immense size, soim; two imdies in length and 
j fifty-.six in number. In India, a reward is otl'ered 
by the Goverimient foi' tiie destruction of tigers, 

J leopards, hear.-^, wolves, hyenas, and other wild 
j ferocioirs animals. For tigers, about five ihou- 
I sand pounds is paid for the slaughter of fifteen 
; humlrial auuually ; and often two hundred and 
fifty heads have been brought by natives in a 
single day, to claim this reward. As much as 
twelve thousand ])ounds was paid in 188t) for the 
destruction of one hundred and ninety tlmusand 
wild beasts. 

Ill comineree, the collective -name ‘head’ is 
applie<l to other objects tliaii the head of animals. 
A bundle of flax two feet in lengtli, weighing a 
few pounds, is termed a ‘ licad.’ It is also a 
trade-name for the thirteen plates of tortoise- 
I shell on the carapace of the hawk’s-bill tortoise. 
The state of a deer’s antlers, by which his age 
I is known, is spoken of ns his ‘head.’ At the 
j present day, the oldest stags in Scotland, crown 
or royal st.ngs, seldom present more than ten 
or twelve ‘points.’ 

f’asfiing now to tails. The ox-tail and the tail 
of the kangaroo are much esteemed for soup j 
and the tail of the beaver, which consists of a 
gristly kind of fat, is considered a great luxury 
when it is trapped. The brush of the fox is 
prized by sportsmen as a trophy, and is often 
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mounted as an ornament. The broad and heavy 
tail of the sheep bred in Asia Minor, and for 
a long time common, in Soutli Africa, is not the 
least valuable ]>ortion of the animal. It is com- 
posed wholly of fat, which differs essentially 
from tallow or any other fat excepting lar<l. Ite 
delicacy enables it to take the place of butter for 
culinary purposes, and it is in many respects 
far superior, wliile also decidedly cheaper. More- 
over, ‘ tail’s fat,’ as it is called, is as much an 
article of mcndiandise tlierc as any other neces- 
sary or comfort of life, and a mark(‘t unsupplied 
with it would lit', deemed po(jr indeed. It fetches 
a medium price l)etw(‘e.n tallow and butter, and 
is alino.st entirely used by the natives instead of 
the latter. 

The negroes esteem the. tail of the alligator a 
delicacy ; and Dr Holbrook states that it is 
tolerable eating, altbougli (.'atesby found its 
peculiar taste and odour disagreeable. Tin* tails 
of the lobstci’ and crayfisli form an article of 
commerce in America, (Jreece, and Tlussia, either 
dried or canned. In Kurope they are chiefly 
sold dried. 

One or two million sfpiirrels’ tails come into 
commerce annually : they are known as Calabar 
tails. The sable tails on mandarins’ caps in 
China denote that the wearers are Tartars. Tlie 
tails of the squirrel and ermine (sable Ups) are 
esteemed for fur trimmings, and for making fine 
arti-sts’ pencils, being superior for this purpose 
to all other hairs. Many tbousand.s of martens' 
tails are also imported. One species of maianot 
lias a black tail eight inches long, or about half 
as b»ng as the body. The ling-tailod monkey 
could a tail unfold, but it has no trade value. 
The point only of the tail of the ermine being jet 
black, is insinded at intt'rvals into the prepared 
furs as an ornament. 'I’be ermine trimmings of 
the sovereign and royal family are not, however, 
spotted with the tail of the ermine, but with tlie 
paws of the black Astrakhan lamb, or otlier suit- 
able black fill'. 

The tail of the musk-rat, also called the 
Desman, is place! among clothes and linen in 
Turki'y and lliis.a'a as a perfuine, to keep away 
moths. The miisk-rat of India, called Mond- 
jouroriie, is the Sorn- wurhins. About one million 
and a half of musk-rats’ tails are .said to Ik; 
imported annually into iCuro])e, and are sought 
for by perfumers. The tail of the Musfpmsli, 
known a.s the omiain in France, form.s a con- 
siderable article of import into India, being 
regarded by some. a.s an apbrodisia<’. 

The bushy liorsc-like white tail of the, yak, or 
grunting ox of Tibet, i.s much prized in the Ka.st, 
where it is useil to bni>b away flies, an<l also as 
an emblem of authority. In India these tails are 
mounted rn ivory or silver liandles, and are 
called ‘cbosvries,’ State elephants are taught to 
carry one of these ehowries in their trunks an<l 
to wave it ba(;k wards and forwards. Nearly ten 
thousand pounds was paid for these tails brought 
into India in 1800. The tail of the African 
elephant is used as a Ily-tlappcr and an einblein 
of authority. The hair on it is stiff and smooth, 
of glossy black "olour, fourteen to fifteen inches 
long, the size of small iron wire, solid, of a 
homy nature, very tough, and will bear to be 
doubled and tied without breaking — though 
some are brittle— and therefore useful for 


making braids to fish-hooks. Neat ornaments^ 
as rings, brooches, ^cc., are made of them in part* 
of Africa and A.sia. 

The long hair on the tail of the horse is much 
valued for nianuhicturing purpo.se.s. A (pieue or 
tail of horse-hail', suspended at the end of a 
pike, terminated by a gilded pennant, is the 
emblem of autliorily of a Turkish j)a8ha of the 
third rank ; those of the first rarjjc liave three 
tails. The usage of these tails is td’ Tartaric 
' origin. 

I The ja' kal’.s tail is much prized by the Metabele 
I tribe *in Africa. They wear a circle of them 
! dangling fnau their waist-belt, and on their head 
L'l jackal’s tail, so worn that it stands straight up 
on one side of the head at the same angle as an 
, Fngli.sh cavalry forage cap. 

! In the West Indies, a rat-catcher is attached to 
every .sugar e.state, because the rats commit great 
; havoc from gnawing the sugar-canes. A reward 
; i.s thereh^'o given for every dozen tails brought 
I in ; hut negro ingenuity contrives to maniilac- 
tiire artilicial tails. The imported mongoose, or 
ichneumon, in niuiiy islands, now takes the place 
of the rat-catcher. ’Ihe same framl wa-s reeeully 
carried on by a mole-killer in Switzei'hind, who 
was sentenced to three monlhs’ imjirisoninent for 
swindling tiie authorities. The destroyers of 
moles receive a ci-rtaiu sum for each ; but they 
are not hound to pre.scnt the bodies to obtain the 
reward, but only the tails. The man in (jiies- 
tion delivered no fewer than two thousand, and 
received a sum of twelve pound.s. Hurpi'ise was 
felt at the number ; and on close examination, a 
great many were found to bi^ artificial, manufac- 
tureil by gtiinniing a strip of the animars skin on i 
a bit of wire covered witli paper. Similar frauds I 
were recently discoveieil in An.^ralia, where 
large suin.s are paid for extirpating rabbits. A 
clever scheiner found lie could buy the skins 
cheap in the towns and sell tliimi at a good 
profit to the stock owner a.s the result of his 
own killing. 

The tail feathers of many birds are in great 
re(pie.st, such as those, of the peacock, Argus 
' pheasant, and eagle, d'liosc of the common pea- 
cock are inudi used in f’hina for tly-flappers, and 
are also a inaik of rank cmiferred by the emperor 
for special services. The tail feallier.s of the 
' golden eagle are Morn in the bonnets of most of 
the Highland clans, and by Zulu chiefs in South 
Africa. 


PAWN AND TDDAtJCO IN INDIA 

Pawn (pnipeily p<1n) is u luxury much esteemed 
by tile natives of India. It consists of the fresh 
I leaf of the betel-vine (Piper }kid\ in M'hich is 
j placed u little red catechu, betel-nut, and quick- 
j lime ; spice.s are also often adiled, and sometimes 
j a piece of dry tobac co. Gloves and a piece of 
. the root of the betel- vine are sometimes added 
medicinally, for colds and coughs, for pawn is 
also regarded as a stimulant. If a native of 
Jmlia be an opium eater, lie adds some of his 
favourite narcotic. When these several additions 
have, been made, the leaf is folded in a particular 
way and eaten with its contents. The beteldeaf 
is obtained from a creeper extensively cultivated 
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by the Hindiiti, who regard it as very sacred ; 
and it is with the greatest dilliculty timt any one 
who is a follower of another religion can obi-ain 
admittance into a plantation of betel-vines. Tlie 
betel -nut is obtained from the areca palm, and 
is so called simply because it is eaten with the 
betel -leaf. 

The visible effect of eating pawn is that the 
teeth, tongue^ and lips all become red, and the 
two latter much swollen, so miicli so, that after 
a long course of pawn-chewing, the utterance 
becomes thick uml indistinct, and the teetli black. 
The expectoration is also much increased, and 
is coloiu*ed a deep red frtmi the same cause. 

To our English lasLe, pawn is very offeihsive ; 
but the natives of India j-elisli it, and regard it 
as a necessity. It is much eaten by Alohtim- 
medaiis of both sexes, and by the natives of 
Bengal. The Hindus of Nurtlmni India do not 
indulge in it so fiv'ely. Eurasinns ami others 
of mixed races frtajueiitly chew it ; and some are 
in the habit of oontinually taking it ; but it 
would be quite accurate to say that no person 
of pure English parentage is in the hubit of 
eating pawn. 

When a native pa^s a call upon a fellow- 
countryman, the master of the house immedi- 
ately calls foj’ ])awn : ami when it i.s pi-epared, 
all present begin to clu vv it, carrying on conver- 
sation meanwhile. When the called-upon thinks 
that it is time h)r his friend to leave, he gives 
some gentle hint, such as, that he hopes his friend 
will call again soon ; tuid the caller rises to depart ; 
but before lie leaves the house, he is presented 
with more pawn, so that he may not leave with 
his mouth empty. 

Bengali haboos (native gentlemen) when leav- 
ing home for business haliitually supply them- 
selves with pawn ; and any day they may be 
seen going along the streets witli lips and tongues 
swollen and red. It is not cou.siilered etiqm-tti^ 
by the natives of India to eat pawn or any- 
thing else ill the presence of social siijicriors or 
emjiloyers. 

Another tiling in which the natives of India 
indulge just as much ns in pawn is tobacco. The 
substitute for the English pine which is used in 
Imlia is the hookah. The ba.se of the liookah 
is a brass vessel containing water ; this serves us 
a pedestal, and into it are fitted side by side two 
tubes about an inch in diameter. One of these 
tubes is about two feet in height, ami has at tlie 
top a little round earthen ve.ssel called a cliillum. 
This chilluin is a cuj) about four inches in lieiglit, 
and the same in width ; at tlie bottom it has 
a hole just large enough to be litted on to the 
tube. A little earth is jmt loosely into the hole, 
to prevent the contents falling down the tube ; 
then some tobacco is put in, and over tliis some 
live charcoal. Those who are addicted to the 
use of opium freipiently place some of the drug 
in. the chillum along with the tobacco. The 
second tube runs up parallel with the first for 
some distance, and then brandies out sideways 
for two feet or more ; to the end of this tube the 
smoker ap})lies his mouth and - enjoys himself. 
The smoke being drawn through the water in 
the pedestal makes the peculiar sound which 
causes the hookah to be called the ‘hubble- 
-bubble.* 

Jriiis description of hookah is most commonly 


used among the better classes ; but thei’e are 
many varieties. 'J’he poorer classes make a cocoa- 
nut shell serve the purpose of the brns.s water- 
vessel. 1'he chillum is fixed on to a tube which 
is put into a hole at the end ()f the shell ; a 
secoinl iniijroniptu tube is formed with the hand 
and applied to a side-hole, through wliich the 
smoke is drawn. 

It is not, as anictng tlie English, that only some 
men smoke tobacco ; hul, with rare exceidions, 
all native.^ men and women, imlulge in this 
weed in some form or other. 'J’he hookah is 
smoked as a refri.'shmenf and sign of fellowship 
by tlie native.s of Imlia, and not merely as a 
luxury. When a grou}) of natives are seated 
together, and, a.s i.s the ciistmn, the hookah is 
])assed round to each in turn, it is considered 
very bad manners for any one to ilecline to have 
a few putfs. If the hookah i.s thirs lefused in 
a friemVs house, oi* while one i.s the guest of 
another, it is regarded us an insult. If, for any 
reason, a native is put out of caste, the fact is 
strictly marked Ijy his formei’ casto-fidlows’ refusal 
t ) smoke with him ; and any one who eats, tlrinks, 
or smokes with an out-caste, is himself out- 
castetJ. 

It is curious how, while the Engli.sliman speaks 
of ‘smoking’ tobacco, the Ohinamun and native 
of Bengal speak of ‘eating’ it, and the native of 
Northern India sjieaks of ‘drinking’ tobacco, 
thus indicating that they regard it as one of the 
iiccessttfie.s of life. 'I'obacco grows freely in Iruliu, 
which may account for its cheapness and uiii- 
vei’sal use. 


A SEASIDE R E V E U 1 E. 

A liLi'K dome of hciiveii seeinme 
Faint )»bie 'gainst tlie soa, that, .ideauiiug, 
Trciiilile.s lioiiutiful and ; 

’Neutli tile jsland's jairjile .steeps, 

Dancing diamond -wi'-e, it Jeajis, 

In the sunny summer light. 

And the wild high gr.i.swe.'i blowing, 

Lii'ten to the tide in-llowiiig 
With eternal melodh!.s ; 

Srarlcts poj)pi(!S l;is.s the feet 
Of the young corn growing sweet 
111 the pleasant upland leas, 

Growing in the Bunshine sweetly. 

While the Hurnmor wind goes fleetly 
With light.footsteps to the sea ; 

Kissc's he the laughing corn 
As he goes tluK sunlit morn 
Witli swift wings and merrily. 

Tlu' sweet siloiiee is unbroken ; 
llarojy human words arc sfioken 
On this yellow grassy hill ; 

But the brown bee flying huinB, 

While for ever upw'ard comes 
The sea voioe, never still. 

Mahy Furlonq. 
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A NORTH-COUNTRY ‘LION.’ 
I'lioUGir neitlicr Shakespeare i»or Sir 'Walter 
Scott took Alnwick Castle for his tlieiiie of 
song, prophetically or ix.'ti’ospec lively, there is 
a glaiuuiir about this Jioi'tler stronghohl of the 
ancient Beroles Ihut is confessed by most etlucated 
persons. BeiTuips it is the romance of the old 
Border aoiig, CImvy ('/msc, that has entered into 
it; or perhaps it is the renown of Hotspur, and 
the great part ])laved by the Percies in the 
destimcvS of kings, or it may be something in 
the structure itself, that imparts this charm. 
Be that as it may, it is certain that any one 
wishing to see tlui Lions of the North would miss 
one of the mo.st impressive if he failed to view 
Alnwick Ca.stle. 

This ancient fortress and residence was not 
built hy the Percies, hut w.'is purchased in 
1300, l)y Henry de Percy, who addetl much to 
its original strength and ui-commodation imme- 
diately afterwards. Clonsiderable portions of the 
structure that he nc«iuired, and several of the 
towers with which he enlarged it, are still staml- 
ing, and show that the fii-st builders enclosed as 
large an area as is now surrounded by the curlain- 
wall. It is not known whetlier there was a Saxon 
building on the site, as Northumberlaml wa.s not 
included in the gi’eat survey we call Domesday 
Book ; hut mention of the Norman (Castle occurs 
in a charter granted to AVilliam de A'esci by 
Henry II., which confirmed liis right to all the 
lauds and tenures of his father, Eustace de A^e.sci, 
including tlie castle and the wliole lionour.s of 
his grandfather, Ivo de Vesci. These de Vescies 
were men of note ; their barony consisted of 
sixty manors ; tlieir castle wa.s ‘ most sti’ongly 
fortified and they played iinportjint parts in 
the wars and other business of their times ; they 
founded two abbeys in the iieighhoiirliood of their 
stronghold, ami j;ave the burgesses of Alnwick 
the I’iglit of pasture over a great tract of moor- 
land, which th. y still enjoy, Eustace de Vesci 
was one of the barons wlio secure«l for the nation 
the privile|»es conferred by the Magna Charta, 


and married a daughter of the Scottish king, 
William the Lion ; and William de \T*sci, the 
grandson of this couple, was one of the thirteen 
claimants to tlie Scottish throne in the time of 
Edward 1. It was after tlie death of thin baron 
that Anthony Bek, whom he had left in iriist 
of his Northumbrian estates, sold the castle to 
Henry ilo Percy, in the third year of the reign of 
Edward II. 

Tlie k(a‘p of this stronghold consisted tlien, 
us it does now, of a ring of towers emdosing a 
central courtyard ; and it was placed nearly mid- 
way in an area of about five u(.*rcw in extent, 
surr(>unded bv a high curtain-wall, strengthened 
at intervals and at some of the angles with strong 
tower.s. There were two moats— one outside the 
wall, and the otlior inside, immediately surrouiid- 
, ing the keep. Henry de Percy on taking pos- 
session built a new barbican, ami had his lion 
' and motto, ‘ Esp<'runce eii Dieu,’ carved in a 
, panel on the face of it ; and he also built new 
' ciitiance towers to the keep, and a new dining- 
I hall ill the keep, witli vaulted ccdlars below it. 

I We may picture him, bronzed with much service 
in th(i field, keen and activr ari'aiiging tliese 
! matters, of which, howevi'r, lie hud no long 
[ enjoyment, as lie died about six yeai's after the 
I accpiisition. His son probably coni[>leteil these 
' improvements, and otliers were occasionally made 
I l)y his illustrious ilesceudants, especially by the 
■ son of IlotBpiir, whose work has also been idenli- 
! fled. When the fortunes of the family prevented, 

1 for a time, continuous residence in the north, 
the great stronghold was left very much to its 
fate. 

In the eighteenth century, four hundred years 
after Henry de Percy acipiired it, and on tlie 
marriage of the heire.ss of the Percies, the T^ady 
Elizabeth Seymour, with the handsome *Sir Hugh 
Smithson, who was created first Duke of North- 
umberland, a great renovation was accomplished. 
Many (A the uhl featiireR of the fabric were 
removed ; the towers of the keep were made of 
uniform height, and the rooms within them made 
gorgeous with ornamental stucco-work, then much 
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in vogue. The castle became a commodious 
residence in the fashion of the day ; most of 
the traces of its garrison use and service were 
obliterated, and the pleasure-grounds and parka 
arouiKl it were improved by very extensive 
plantations. In the course of another century 
the reasonableness and ta^te of these alterations 
name to be fpiestioned ; and in our own day the 
knightly structure has been again remodelled and 
re-emhelliahed. About five hundred and filty 
years after the first Percy, lord of Alnwick, 
ordered the oommencemeiit of the works he 
required, his re]ireseiitativo, Algernon, iouith 
Duke, laid similar commands upon his architect, 
and upon various Italian artists of note, who 
forthwith made tlie l]or<ler fortress into the 
combination of IMantageiiet ca.stle and palatial 
residence we now aeo. 

It stands on a bank on the south side of the 
river Alne, elose to the great North® Roiul, ami 
is built of a mellow- toned sandstone. Of the 
towers forming the keep one rises higher than 
the rest ; that was built by the fourth Duke, 
and called the Prudlioe Tower, for the reason 
that he was known as Lord i’nidhoe before he 
succeedetl his brother in the dukedom ; and on 
the summits of many of the other towers, as well 
as on those along the line of circumvullation 
and on the barbican, are stone etligies of men 
throwing down huge stones or discharging arrows, 
and in other ways appearing to (lefend their 
fortress. These stand out boldly against the sky. 
On passing under the sombroua archway of the 
barbican, and emerging through an inner gate- 
way beyond it, those who enter find themselves 
face to face with the keep, in a spacious gruss-Uiid 
bailey, traversed by a curved .stone-paved drive 
which conducts to the entrance of a secoml bailey, 
in which stands the approach io the innermost 
courtyard. The moat lias been almost effaced, 
and the drawbridge has been replaced by a per- 
manent way ; but the Norman archway is the 
same through which King .lohn passed to and fro 
on four visits, and under which Henry III. and 
three King Edwards also passed. On either side 
of this gateway arc llenr^ dc Perev’s towers, 
and below the basement ol one of them is the 
underground prison where captives langiii.sIiod ; 
and just inside it, under a recessed arch, is the 
well. 

Before entering the keep, the curtain-wall is 
worth a careful glance. It i.s dove-coloured, dun- 
coloured, and silver-gray, according to the aspect, 
and hero and there a stone ‘streaked with iron 
brown.’ There are different modes of masonry 
in it, marking where it has been heightened by 
some of its owners, or a breach madi; in it by 
some of its he.siegers, or a tower removed and 
its space filled up as time went by. Those who 
made these changes, who chipped and fashioned 
the stones to suit them for their purpose, took no 
account of the manner in which the previous 
builders had made their stoni'work ; tiicy did 
not say, ‘We will build as our fathers built of 
old,’ but went on in their own method, the Plan- 
tagenet masons with larger stones than those of 
the Norman masons, and the Tudor builders 
imain with stones that were twice as long as 
they were high, and sometimes thrice as Fong. 
The small squarish stones of the Norman masons 
are now rounded at tlie edges and interstices with 


the winds and rains and frosts of eight centu- 
ries, and are easily distinguished from the less 
worn work of later years by their regularity and 
smallness. The Pluntageiiet aslilars are nobler, 
larger, of more unequal heights, and make more 
stalwart walling ; and the Tiuloi- work has an 
air of mellowness, as though it was gradually 
ripening in the sunshine. Besides the towers, 
there are. gari-etts, or turrets, along I he lines of 
walls for the shelter of those who manned them. 
On the tops of some lengths, where it is about 
five feet thick, arc paved footwalks for the 
warders. From the bases of some of the towers 
to the height of the tops of the walls ore stone 
stairs to give access to them. If we look narrowly 
at the parapets we may see a few of the grooves 
and bolt-holes for the wooden .sluitters with 
which the einbrnsures were once provide<l for 
the protection of defenders. And in one length 
of the enrtain may be seen gargc)yle8 in the form 
of cannon-months, placed there in the dfiys when 
cannon u'ere of a different calibre from those 
with which we are now familiar. 

The. towers are of much iiiteiest Their names 
signify their uses. *'J'hcre is the Abbot’s Tower, 
for instance, which has three spacious chambers 
one above the other, with a spiral stone staircase 
giving access to the upper two, with aj’row-slits 
only to light the lowenno.'-t and stone-vaulted 
one, and cusped or shoulder-headed openings of 
a larger size to light those above. I’hero is the 
Constable’s 1 ower, which is lighted by rrossbow 
openings, and on the .second lloor by a double- 
transome<l window of rare pictorial aspect, and 
which biis external stojie steps leading to this 
middle chamber, wbicli c^pens on to the top of 
the curtain wall. There is tin; Ilecord Tower ; 
and there were the Faletmers’ and ArimnireiV 
Toweir, now removed ; and there is the Po.stern 
Tower, also of three .stories in bidgbt, very strong, 
stern, and massively walled, with a low narrow 
doorway in the basement giving access to the 
wide length of bank between the Castle and . 
the river. Borne of them are us(‘d as museums; 

I one m an alciirr ; in another is kept the large 
collection of antiquated arms with which the 
Percy tenantry proposed to resist Bonnparte’.s 
expected invasion ; and archivo.s are stored in 
another. 

^Vhen we enter the residential part of the 
Castle, or ring of towers forming the keep, we 
think no more of the de Vescies ; or of Henry de 
Percy ; or of Hotspur ; or of the old Earl 
portrayed for us by Shakespeare ; or of the 
J’ercie's who fought at Cressy, Brainham Moor, 
Shrewsbury, Towton, Percy’s Cross, St Albans, 
Bosworth, and Flodden ; oi’ of the later Earl, 
‘well hoivt upon a fayr corser with a footcloth 
to the grounde of Cramsyii velvett,’ who escorted 
the daughter of Henry VII. through Yorkshire, 
Durham, and Northumberland, on tlie occasion 
of her progress into Scotland to marry James IV. 
We think no more, even, of Chevy Chase, as we 
begin to ascend tlie magnificent staircase that 
leads from the entrance nail to the chief apwt- 
menls. We begin to tbiiik immediately of 
Roman palaces, of San Lorenzo, of the Camera 
Borgia, of the Ca-stella del San Angelo ; of 
Miclielangelo, Bramante, Raphael, and Giulio 
Romano. Panels of polished Italian marbles 
line the walls ; Venetian mosaic-work is spread 
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upon the floor of the vestibule into which the 
staircase coiidiictB us ; arcades and pilasters, fres- 
coes, h’iezes, bas-reliefs meet the eye ; and tones 
as of lurid sunsets on the Campaf^iiii, or of awak- 
ening sunrises on southern seas, recall gorgeous 
interiors of cinquecento w’orkinanship in the 
Eternal Oity. Tfic vestibule gives access to an 
antechamber, from which the library is entered 
oil tlie one hand ; and the saloon, and beyond that 
the drawing-room and dining-room, on the other. 
A corridor also departs from it in another direc- 
tion, which furnishes communication with these 
and otljer apartments, as well as with other stair- 
cases and the gallery of the cliapel. 

The library, as is the. case with all the other 
rooms, follows tlie contour of the tower in whit h 
it is placed. It is fifty-four feet long, with a bay 
in tlie centre that projects sixteen feet ; and it 
has tliree fireplaces in it, with coloured marble 
mantel-nieces, and two tiers of botdvcases, one 
above tne otlier, all round it, the upper one of 
whicli is approached by a staircase in the thick- 
ness of the walls, and furiiit-lied with a light 
gallery. The ceiling is divided into four com- 
partnu'uts, in which are octagonal panels with 
carved <levices relating to the arts and sciences. 

On the opposite side of the antechamber, 
which is liiiiig with damusketl satin and very 
riclily decorated and furuisheil, a door opens 
into the saloon, in wliich a bay following the 
contour of a semicircular tower is modified into 
a semi octagon with slanting angle.s. The white 
marble mantel-piece is supported by Komau 
slaves ; the dado is of walunt and maple inlaid ; 
the window sluilters and iloors are richly carved ; 
the walls liung with damasked satin and eiiriclied 
with a frieze between the cornice and architrave ; 
and the ceiling is colfered and panelled, and the 
carved -work in each [lanel is gilded. Adjoining 
it is the drawing-room. Two female figures, 
copied from antique enuephora', upholil the 
jnui'ble manttd-pioce. ; and the dado and other 
woodwork, the ceilings and the walls, are treated 
with the same .sunipluousness as those of the 
saloon. The utmost liannony of tune prevails. 
Beyond the drawing-room, in the adjoining 
tower, is the ilining-room, which covers the site 
of the diiiing-liall built by Henry de Percy. The 
art of the Italian carver nml his school of English 
and Scottish assistants, who were engaged for some 
years in perfecting this rc-emhellishmeut, is seen 
in this apartment to more advantage than in the 
others, us their work in the superb ceiling, the 
dado, doors and wimlow-hhutters, is left, uncol- 
oured and iingilded, in the natural tints of the 
pine and cechir and walnut woods employed. 
The great marble mantel-piece is supported by a 
bacchante and fawn, and is sculptured with the 
arms of the louith Duke and lih ilucliess. 

Over and above these constructional enrich- 
ments, and the lustre of the marbles, and spleml- 
our of gold and colours, all these npai trnents are 
adorned with paintings by some of the most 
gifted of the old masters, by superb mirror.s, 
gilded chairs and inlaid cabinets and tables, soft- 
piled carpets, and innumerable artistic elegances. 
The chapel is w.tliiu etusy access of them; and 
has been made Tioteworthy with the mo.saic-work 
known as Opus Alexandriiiu. There are other 
apartments of similar Italian presentment that 
are admirable, one of which, especially a boudoir, 


is treated witli still more lavish nient of costli- 
ness. 

The kitclicns, wliich adjoin the line of circum- 
vallation, bring us hack to oht associations again. 
Oiiposite the huge open fire, which consumes a 
ton of coal at a time, hangs the great dish for 
the baron of beef, whicli, preceded by a ducal 
piper playing Chrvy 6Vui.se on the Northumbrian 
pipes, IS piac(?d upon the bfinqiiet- table on grand 
occasions. Around are all the appliances modem 
ingenuity has been able to invent to fuither the 
most ailistic preparation of food. The principal 
kitchen is about thirty-four feet .square ; and the 
walls, floor, and lantern-sliajied roof are built of 
stone in the old medieval manner. Thci’e is a 
great hydraulic roasting-jack ; and steam is made 
to take .several parts in the ncee.ssary operations. 
There i.s another kitchen where vegetables only 
arc prepared ; and there are also a pa.'^tiy kitchen, 
larders fo** me.at, fish, game, stock, aiul a plucking- 
room. Lifls an; used to Ic.ssen labour. Below 
the. kitchen.s are huge vaults for coals and lifts for 
them. Along the same siilc of the bailey are the 
nuinerou.s ollices requinal for the comluct of the 
husine.ss of the estate ; and near tluun is the four- 
faced clock tower. 

The centuries ; the number of sovereigns who 
have pa.ss(‘d under the gateway and (lismonnted 
ill the courtyard to partake of Iiospitality ; the 
ancient Pcrci^'H, and the times their warriors were 
brought home dead ; the cclohritie.s who visited 
it ill the day.s of the first Duke and Ttuchess ; as 
well as the repubitions of the urti.^'ts, scholars, and 
aniiqu.arie.s engagj'd upon the most recent altera- 
tions ami decorations, have comhined to invest 
this northern lion witli an interest that the passing 
of years can only enhance. Ever and anon great 
gatherings are held in it that in their turn impart J 
fresh associations. Twmity-five years ago, when 
the present Earl Percy canio of ago, there was a 
week of rejoicing witli h'te.s and fcast.s ; and now 
History lia.s repeated itself with similar expres- 
sions of joy and ghidne.ss on the coming of age of 
his oddest son, iiord Warkworth. 


THE IVORY (lATE.* 

Bv WALTER BEZANT. 

CHAPTER XrX.— THE VRODIUAT, AT HOME, 

In the morning, Elsie rose at seven and put 
together su(;h things a.s she would want for the 
three weeks before her marriage, if she was to 
spend that interval under her brullier’a care. At 
eight o’clock she received her letters — including 
one in a handwriting slie did not know. She 
opened it. ‘Hear Elsie,' it said, ‘come to me 
at once, Como early. Come to breakfast at 
iiiiK'. I will wait lor you till ten, or any time, 
— Vour affectionate brother, Athelstan.’ 

‘Oh!’ she murmured. ‘And I did not know 
liis writing. Ami to think that T am twenty-one, 
and he is thirty-ono ; and that I have never had 
a letter from him before !’ 

Her boxes w'ore packeJ. She put on lier jacket 

* Copyright IStrj in the United States of America by 
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and bat and descended into the break tast-room, 
where her uiother was already opening her 
letters and waiting breakfast. 

‘You are going out, Elsie?’ she asked coldly. 

‘Yes. Hilda told you, 1 suppoHc, %vliat she 
came here for yesterday. In fact, you sent me 
a message,’ 

*I hope she delivered it correctly.’ 

‘She said that you would not saiiction my 
wedding while this charge, or suspicion, was 
hanging over Geoi'ge’s heiul. And that you 
would not see him until it was withdrawn or 
cleared away.’ 

‘Certainly. In such a ca.se it would worse 
than hypocrisy to receive him with friendli- 
ness.’ 

‘Then, like Hilda, you accept the conclusion.’ 

‘I aiii unable to do anything else. The con- 
clusion seeims to me inevitable. If not, let liim 
explain. I hope that no time will Ije lost in 
bringing the formal charge. It is foolish kind- 
ness — real cruelty — to all coiicerneil to keep .such 
a thing hanging over our heads. I say onr lieads, 
not yours only, Elsie, because yon know your 
brother is implicated — perhaps the real contriver 
— of the dreadful scheme.’ 

‘Would you believe me if I were to tell you 
that Athelstau andil not he imi»licated ?’ 

‘My dear — believe you? Of cour.se, I would 
believe if I could. I.'iii’ortunutely, the evidence 
is too great.’ ^ 

Elsie sighed. ‘Very well ; 1 will say nothing 
more. You have driven out my lover, as you 
drove out my brother for the self-same cau.se, 
and on the self-.same charge. I follow my lover 
i and my brother.’ 

‘Elsie !’~her mother started. ‘Do not, I pray 
you, (to anything rash. UeuKunher— a scandal— 
a whisper even - may be fatal to you hereafter. 
Sit clown and wait. All I u.sk you to do is to 
wait’ 

‘No ; I will not wait If those two arc under 
any cloud of suspicion, 1 too will sit under the 
cloud and wait until it lifts. I am going to .stay 
with iny hi’other until my wedding. i.s to 

be on tlie li2th.’ 

‘No — no— -my poor child. I’here will be no 
wedding on the liith.’ 

‘Before that tinu;, everything will he cleared 
up, and I shall be married from this house, so 
that I have left all my things, my preseuts - 
everything.’ 

Her m(;tlier shook her head. 

‘Try not to think so cruelly of George and 
of Athelstau, mother. Yon will he sorry after- 
wards. Try to believe that though a case may 
look strange, there may be a way out’ 

‘ I have tdd you ’ — her juother wa.s perfectly 
cold and unmoved — ‘that I have come to tliis 
conclusion uu the evidence. If the young man 
can explain things, let him do so. There will 
he no wedding on the 1 '2th— Elsie. You can 
come home as s(jou m you are convinced that 

J mur brother i.s an impntper per.son for n young 
ttdy to live with, and us soon as you have learned 
the truth about the other young man. That 
is to say, I will receive you under these distress- 
ing circumstanc(!s, provided tliere has been no 
scandal connected with your name.’ 

Elsie turned and left the room. The fifth 
comniandmeut enjoins that under .such circum- 


.stancea as these the least said the soonest 
mended. 

When a man learns that Ids sister, his favourite 
sister, from wliom he has been parted for eight 
years, the only member of his family who stood 
up for him when he was falsely accused of a 
disgraceful thing, i.s about to take breakfast with 
him, he naturally puts as much poetry into 
that usually simple meal as circumsUuices allow. 
Mostly Athelstau took a cup of coffee and a 
London egg. This morning he had flowers, 
r.'i,.spherrie.s lying in a bed of leave.'*, a few late 
.straw beri'ie.H, various kinds of comfitures in dainty 
di.shes, toast and cake, with fisli and cutlets — (jidte 
a little feast. And he had liad the room cleared 
of the bundles of newspapers : the pipe.^ and cigar 
cases and all the circumstances of tobacco were 
hidden away — all hut the smell, which lingered. 
One thinks a good deal about a si.-ter’s visit, 
under such conditions. At a quarter ]>ast nine 
Elsie arrived. Athelstau hastened to open the 
door, and to I’cceive her with open arms and 
kisses strange and sweet, 'i’heii, while the people 
of the house took in her luggage, he led his si.ster 
into the room, which was the front room on the 
ground- floor. 

‘Elsie I’ he said, taking both her Imiids in his, 
‘eight yetans since wc parted— -and you are a 
tall young lady whom 1 left a little girl. To 
hold your baud — to kiss you, 6eem.s .strange after 
so Icmg.’ He kissed her again on the forehead. 
She looked up at the t;dl handsome man with a 
kind of teiTor. It was almost like casting her- 
self upon the care of a strange man. 

‘1 remember your voice, Athel.stan, but not 
your face. You have changetl more than i, 
even.’ 

‘ And I reiueiuber your voice., Elsie — alw aj s a 
soft and wiuiiiug voice, wasn’t it.^--tv; suit soft 
and winning ways. There never was any child 
more winning and afl'ectioiiate than you— 
never.’ 

‘Oh! you are grown \cTy handsome, Athel- 
stan. See wluit a splendid beard, and the brown 
velvet jacket, and white waistcoat— and the 
crimson tie. Y'ou look like an artist. I wish all 
men wore colour.s, as they used to do. I only 
heard yesterday that you were in Jjoiidou. Hilda 
told me.’ 

‘ \Va.s that the reason why you cannot stay at 
liomc V 

‘Part of the reason. But you shall have break- 
fast first. Y^ou can lake me in without any 
tiouhlc?’ 

‘My dear child, I am more than delighted to 
have you In're. There is a ria>m at tlie back 
where you will be quiet : we have only this one 
room for sitting-room, and 1 think we shall find 
it best to go out every day to dinner. That will 
not hurt us, and George will come every evening. 

— Now, Elsie, you sit here, and 1 will No-— 

I quite forgot. You will pour out the tea. Yes 
— 1 see. 1 thought 1 was going to wait upon 
you altogether.- There— now you will make a 

good breakfast, and— and Don’t cry, dear 

child.’ 

‘ No— Athelstan.’ Blie brushed away the tears. 
‘It is nothing. 1 shall be very happy with you. 
But why are you not at home ? And why am 
I here ? Oh ! it is too cruel— too perverse of 
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* We had better have it out before breakfast, 
there.— Strawberries don’t go well with tears, do 
they ^ Nor jam with complainings. Come, Elsie, 
why need you leave home 

‘Because, in two words, they are treating 
George as tliey treated you. I was younger then, 
or I would have gone away with you.’ 

‘ Treating George ? Oh ! I understand. Tliey 
are pouring suspicion upon him. Well, I saw 
that this w{is coming. Old Clieckley, 1 swear, 
is at the bottom of this.’ 

‘Yes — Checkley went to Sir Samuel with the 
“Case,” as he culled it, eomplete. He proved 
to their joint satisfaction that nobody could 
have done the thing except George, assisted hy 
you.’ 

‘ Oh ! assisted by me.’ 

‘Yes —while you were in California, I suppose. 
There is to be a warrant for your uri'Obt- yours 
and George’s - in a few days, they say. llilda 
brought the news to my motlier. They both 
believe it, and they want me to break olF my 
engagement. My mother refuses to .see George 
so lung as this diurge, as .she ealls it, remains 
over him. So 1 came awny.’ 

‘You did wisely. Well- any one may call up 
a cloud of .suspicion, and it is sometimes didicult 
to di.sper.se such a cloud. Therefore, we must do 
everything we can to dud out who is the real 
criminal. Now, let us rest quite easy* Tliere 
can be no arrest -or any charge -or anything 
but a fuss created by tbi.s old villain. Tt is only 
troublesome to find one’s own people so ready 
to believe.’ 

‘Why did you not tell ine lliat you were home 
again?’ 

‘ Pour out the codee, Elsie, and begin your 
break fa-st. I wanted to reserve the Jletnrn of 
the Prodigal until you came home after your 
honeymoon. Then 1 meant to call mystei’ioii.dy 
about .sunset, before George was home. 1 thouglit 
I would have a long cloak wrapped about me. 

I should have begun: “Madam: you had once 
a brother.”— “ I had ’—that is you.— “On his 
deathbed.” — “My brother dead that's you.— 
“With this packet.” — Olj ! we have lost a mo.st 
beautiful little play. Hmv can I forgive you V 

Then they went (ui with breakfast, talking ami 
laugliing until, before the meal was dnislied, they 
hud lost their shyness and were brother and sister 
again. 

After breakfast, .\tlielstaii took a cigarette and 
an easy-chair. ‘Now I am going to devote the 
whole (lay to you. I have nothing to do for my 
paper which cannot wait till to-morrow. All 
this morning we will talk— that is, until we are 
tired. We will have lunch somewhere, and go 
to see the pictures. George will come at about i 
seven : we will have dinner, and go to the Naval I 
E.xhibition. Then we will get home, and have ! 
another talk. To-morrow, 1 shall have to leave | 
you to your own devices between ten and six j 
or 80 . I am very busy some days ; on others, | 
1 can find time for anything. — Now that’s all 
cleared up. I am to be your l)anker and every- 
thing.’ 

‘Not my banker, Athelstan. Oh! you don’t 
know. I am a great heiress.’ 

‘Indeed? llow is that?’ he asked, a little 
twinkle in his eye. 

‘ Mr Dering told when 1 was twcnly-one, 


three weeks ago. Somebody has given me 
an immense sum of money — thirteen thousand 
pounds.’ 

‘That is a very handsome sum. Who gave it 
to you V 

‘That is a serret. Mr Dering refuses to tell 
me. I wish 1 knew.’ 

‘I wouldn’t wish if I were you. Gratitude 
is at all times a burden ami a worry. Besides, 
he might be a vulgar person without aspirates 
or aspirations. Much belter not inquire after 
him. Tiiirk'cn tbonsaml pounds at tlirec and a 
half per cent, means four hundred ami fifty 
pounds a year. A nice little addition to your 
income. 1 congj’alulate you, Elsie ; and this 
evening we will drink the liealth of the unassum- 
ing bemdttctor ; the retiring and nameless recog- 
niser of maidenly worth. Bless Ijim ! ’ 

‘And muv, Atludstan, begin your adventures. 
Tell me •everything : from the day you left us 
till now. You cannot tell nie too much or talk 
too long. Before you begin, ask any questions 
about my motlier ami Hihla that you want to 
ask. Then we can go on uiidisturbed.’ 

‘ I have no questions t(j ask jilxuit either. I 
have already ascertained from George that both 
are in good heaUb, and that llilda has married 
ji man with an immonse fui-tune. That is happi- 
ness enough fur her, 1 hope. — Now, Elsie, I 
shall be tedious, 1 uni afraid ; but you shall hear 
everything.’ 

He began. It was such a narrative as thou- 
.sands of young Englishmen have been able to 
tell during the la.st five-and-tw(;nty years. The 
story of the young man with a few pounds in 
his pocket, m.> friends, no recommendations, and 
no trade. Athelstan landed at New York in this 
condition. lie looketl about for employment and 
found none. He hastened out of the crowded 
city : be went \Ve.«t, ami got work in the busi- 
ness open to evcjy sharp and clever man— that 
of journalism. He worked for one paper after 
another, getting gradually more ami more West, 
until he found himself in Sun Fruncisco, where 
he wa.s taken on by a gi*cut pupei*, which had now 
S(Mit him over here as its London currespomlent. 
'J hat was all the story ; but tliere were so many 
episodes in it, so many adventures, so many men 
whom he rememhertMl, so many anecdotes crop- 
ping up, in this eight years’ history of a man 
with an eve, a brain, ami a memory, that it was 
long past Junclicoii-tinie wlu'ii Athelstan stopped 
ami said that he must cai-ry on the ne.Kt chapter 
at Hiiotlier time. 

‘That pile of dollarR that you made over the 
silver mine, Athelstan -—what became of them?’ 

‘ What became of tliem ? Well, you see, Elsie, 
in .some parts of the United States money vanishes 
as fast a.s it is made. All these dollars dropped 
into a deeji hole of the earth, and were hopelessly 
lost.’ 

She laughed. ‘You will tell me some day — 
when you please -"-how you lost that fortune. 
Oh 1 what a thing it is to be a man and to 
luive all these adventures ! — Now, Athelstan, 
consider— if it had not been for your bad 
fortune, you would never have had all this good 
fortune,’ 

‘True. Yet the bad fortune came in such an 
ugly shape. There has been a black side to mj^ 
liwtory. How was 1 to tell ])eoplu why I lett 
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my ovvu country? I could make no friends. 
At the first appearance of friendship, 1 had to 
become cold, lust they should iisk me where I 
came f)-om and wliy I left liome.’ 

Elsie was silent. 

They carried out part of their programme. 
They went to see the pictures— it was eight years 
since AtUelstan hud seen a picture -and after tluj 
pictures they walked in tlie Park. TJien they 
went home ami waiUul for Ueorge, wlio presently 
appeared. Tlieii they went to one of the Itegent 
Street restaurants and made a little feast. After 
this, Elsie asked them to come Ijome and spend a 
quiet evening talking ahout things. 

By common consent they avoided one topic. 
Edmund Cliay was nut so much as incntioiiod, 
nor was the malignity of Checklcy alluded to. 
They tidked of old da\.s, when Athelstan was 
a big boy and George a little boy and Elsie u 
chilcf. They talked of the long engagevMient, and 
the hopeless time, when it seemed as if they were 
going to marry on two hundred pounds u year : 
and of that day of mirach3 ami marvel when Mr 
Bering gave to one of them a fortune, and to the 
other a partnership. They talked of their honey- 
moon and the tour tliey were g(ung to make, and 
the beautiful places they would see. U'oiirs and 
Blois, Cheiionceaux and Amhoise ; Angouleine 
and Poitiers and La Jtochelle ; and of their 
return, and the lovely Hat, where the friends j 
would be made so welcome. Atlielstan was a j 
person of some sympathy. Elsie talked as freely 1 
to liiin as slie could to "George. They talked till 
midnight. | 

Then Elsie got up. ‘ Whatever happens, Athel- 
stan,' she said, ‘ mind— whatever haj)pen.s, you 
shall give me away on the J 2th.’ | 

‘Now she has left us,’ said George, ‘you may ^ 
tell rno why she refused to stay at liome.’ | 

‘Well — i Buppu.se you ought to know. Mildly 
for the same reason that 1 refused to stay at j 
home. They then chose to .jump at the condu- j 
sion that at one 8te[i 1 had become from a man | 
of honour, a stupid ami dumsy forgtT. TJiey 
now choose —1 am ashamed to say -my mother 
and sister chouse— to believe that you and 1 
together have devised and invented this elaborate 
scuome of forgery. AVith this end in view, it 
has been found neces.sary to contrive certain ; 
little fabrications— as that I have been living in 
Loudon on my wits — that is hi say, by the exer- 
cise of cheatcry — for the last eight years ; and 
that, being in rags and p(’riniless, 1 jiersnailed 
you to join me in this neat little buccunecring 
job.’ 

‘ Oh ! it is too absurd ! But J suspected some- 
thing. Well —it is perfectly easy to put a stop 
to that.’ 

*Ye.s, it is easy. At the Siunc time, it will 
bo well to put a stoj) to it as soon as possible, 
before the thing assumes serioirs proportions, and 
becomes a horrid thing, that may stick to you 
all 3 'our life. You have got to do with u malig- 
nant man - perhaps a desperate inun. He will 
spread abroad the suspicion us diligently as be 
ean. Let us work, therefoie.’ 

‘Well— but what can we do, that we have 
not done? Ilow can we fix the thing upon 
Oheckley ?’ 

*I don’t know. We must think— we must 
find out something, somehow. Let us all three 


work together. Elsie will make the best detec- 
tive in the world. And let us work in secret 
I am very glad — very glad indeed— that Elsie 
came,* 


DETECTION OF CRIME BY 
PIIOTOQUAPHY. 

By T. C. Ilcrwoimj. 

The detection of crime i.s a matter of fascinating 
interest to all but tho.se who, unluippily for them- 
selves, have to pay the penalty of wrong-doing. 
1’he novelist as well as the dramatist knows 
well that a crime round which a mystery hangs, 
or which involves the detection or pursuit of 
a siLsiiected individual, is a tlumie whicli will at 
once secure tlie attention of those for Avhoin he 
caters. Ill one resjicct it is a misfortune that 
this should be so, for there has arisen u copious 
supply of gutter literature, which, by its stories 
of wonderful escapes, and lawless doings of noto- 
rious thieves ami other vagabonds, arouses the 
emulation of youthful readers, and often, as the 
records of our police courts too frequently prove, 
tempts tliem to go and do likewi.se. On the other 
hand, we cannot look without admiration at such 
a wonderful wordqiicture as that given us iu 
UUm- where tlie wretclied Sikes W'anders 

with the brand of C’ain upon him, liuiiuted by 
the visionary form of his victim. 

Both novelists ami playwrights have many 
clever ways of tracking their jmppets and hound- 
ing them to death. Some of these are liaclcrvyed 
enough, such a.s the footmark in the soil, the 
dirty thumb-maik on the paper, &!*.; and he 
who can conceive a now way of bringing about 
the inevitable detection ia surely half-way towards 
sncces.s. 

Once, again, has romunco bee.n beaten by 
reality. In this matter of the detection of 
criminals the T’hotographic Camera has lately 
peiformed such novel feats, that quite a fresh 
set of ideas is placed ut the disposal of fiction- 
mongers. The subject recently came before the 
Photogra])hic Society of Great Britain iu the 
form of a paper by Dr Baul Jeserich of Berlin, 
a chemist, who has devoted his attention for 
many years to the detection of crime by scientific 
mcan.s, and more e.sjieoially h/ means of photo- 
graphy. This paper wa.s illustrated by a remark- 
nhle collection of jihutogruplis, which were pro- 
jected by means of an optical lantern. Some of 
the wonderful I’esults obtained by this indefati- 
gable worker we will now brictly place before 
our i-euders. 

Mo.st persons are aware that for many years 
it lias been the practice in this and other coun- 
ti'ies to take the portraits of criminals when they 
become the unwilling tenants of the State, and 
such photographs have proved most useful in 
subsequent identification. There is little doubt, 
thinks Di’ Jeserich, that this system might with 
1 advantage be extended photographing of 
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the Bcene of a crime, for the camera will faith- 
fully record little details, at the time couBidered 
to be unimportant, but which may supply u 
valuable link in the chain of evidence later on. 
Thus, he refers to a case of murder, when, in the 
course of a terrible struggle, the contents of a 
room were upturned, a clock, among other things, 
being hurled from its place and stopjied. A 
i»photograph would have shown the hour at which 
the deed was done, a fact of first importance, as 
every prisoner who has endeavoured to establish 
an alibi knows Avell enough. But it is in 
microscopical examination, and in the subsequent 
photographing of the object examined in much 
magnified foi’in, that Dr Jeaerich has done his 
most noteworthy work. Such a photograph will 
often aU'ord evidence of the most positive kind, 
which can he readily comprehended and duly 
nppraiseil by judge and juiy alike. Let us 
now sec, hy a few examples, how the method 
W'orks out. 

The first criminal case brought forward by 
Dr Jesei'ich was one in which the liberty of a 
fiuspected man literullv ‘hung ujion a hair,’ for 
by a single hair was lie tracked. The case was 
one of assault, and two men were suspocted of 
the deed. A single hair was fi)und on the cloth- 
ing of the victim, and this hair was duly pictui*ed 
in tlie form of a photi)-microgra])li. (It nuiy be 
as well, perhaps, to point out here tliat by this 
term is meant the cnlargc.d image of a microscopic 
object, the term micro-photograph biung a])plied 
to those tiny specks of pictures which can only 
he seen when magnified in a niici'oscojie.) A, 
one of the suspected men, had a gray beard, and 
a hair from his chin was photogni])lied and com- 
))ared with the first jiicture taken. The diflerenc.e 
in structure, tint, and general a]>pearauce was 
so marked that the man was at once liberated. 
The hair of the other man, B, was also examined, 
and bore little resemblance to tlut found on 
the victim. This latter was now im;re can fully 
scrutiniBcd, ami compared willi other specimens. 
The ])hotograi)li clearly showed for one thing 
that the hair was pointed ; it had never been 
cut. Gradually the conclusion was arrived at 
that it belonged to a (fog, ‘uii old yellow, smooth- 
haired, and comparatively short-haired dog.’ 
Further inquiry revealed the fact that B owned 
such a dog, a fresh hair fi'om which agreed in 
every detail with the original photograjih ; and 
the man was convicted. He subsequently con- 
fessed that he alone had eonimitied the crime. 

In the identification of blood stains, several 
difficulties crop up. As every one knows, blood 
when magnified is found to contain myriads of 
little* globules, or corpuscles us iliey are com- 
monly called. Some ol these are colourless ; but 
the otliei’S are i-ed, and give to blood its well- 
known colour. The nucroscopist can toll whetlier 
the blood which he submits to examination is 
that of a mammal, of a bird, or of a fish, for 
the corpuscles of each have distinct character- 
istics. But when we oak hhii to dilfereiitiutc 
between the blood -corpuscles of different kinds 
of mammals, he is somewdiat ut a loss, be- 
cause his only guide is that of size. Thus, the 
blood-corpuscles of the elephant arc, as might 
be expected, larger than those of any of the otlier 


mammalia. But they are in other respects like 
those of his brcjther mammal Man : round in 
outline, and looking like so many coins carelessly 
thrown together. A dug or a pig possesses cor- 
puscles of smaller size, wliile those of the goat 
are very much smaller still. Here is a case in 
which these differences witnessed with terrible 
effect against a man suspected of a serious crime. 
A murtler had been committed, and D was the 
man suspectol ; suspicion being strengthened by 
the circumstance that an axe belonging to him 
was found smeared with blood, which had been 
partly wi))etl off. Tlio man denied his guilt, 
and accounted for the blood-stained W’eapon, 
which he declared he had not taken the trouble 
to wipe, hy .saying that he had that dav killed 
a goat with it. The blood was examined micro- 
scopically, and the size of the corpuscles proved 
his statement to be false. A photo- micrograph 
of it, as well as one of goat’s blood, W'as prepai'ed 
for compwison by the judge and jury. Another 
photo-niiei‘ugr!t])h ^was also made from part of 
the blade of the axe, which showed very clearly 
hy unmistakable streak.s that the murderer had 
done his best to remove the traces of his crime. 
It is certain that these ])h(;togra])hs must be far 
more useful for ])iirpo8e8 of detection than the 
original iiiicro.scopic preparations from which 
they are taken, for it requires u certain education 
of the (.*ye to see thruugh a microscope properly, 
and still more to estimate the value of the evi- 
dence it offers, It is certain, too, that counsel 
on either side would see llirough the microscope 
with Very diliereiit eytis. 

We now come to a veiy important section of 
Dr Jeserich’s work, the detection of falsification 
of l)and writing and figures by mean.s of photo- 
graphy. Crimes uf this nature are fav more 
common than decnls of violence, and, judging by 
the heavy jumishnient meted out to the olfendera 
in eomjiarison A\ith the mild sentences often 
jjassed u])on men lioni to call brutes would ho 
i)aNe (lattery, the law would seem to consider 
.such bins worse than tho.se commitlcd against 
tlie jH'ison. Hi)WCV(T this nioy be, it is a most 
important thing that this A ery dangeJous class of 
crime tdjoiihl be subjet't to ready detection. The 
luicroscoia* alom; will not help us much, although 
we c.an detect by its aid places in ]'aper where 
erasures have been made. If any one Avill take 
the trouble to examine microsco])icaIly the paper 
on which these words are printed, using quite 
a low-pow(;r object gla.ss, he will note that its 
smooth surface altogether disappeoi’s, and that 
it seems to be u.s coarse as blanket. This being 
the case, it Avill bo readily understood that an 
erasure with a knife which would be impercep- 
tible to the unaided eye becomes so exaggerated 
Avheu viewed with the luicroscope that there 
can be no mistake about it. In examining writ- 
ing by tills searching aid to vision, the finest 
lines ajipear thick and coarse. It is also possible 
to ascertain wliether an alteration has been made 
in a word before the ink lust applied has become 
dry, or whether the amendment has been an 
after-thought. In the former case tlie previously 
applied ink will more or less amalgamate witn 
and run into the other, as will be clearly seen 
under the microscope , while in the latter case, 
each ink-mark will jireserve its own unbroken 
outline. The use of this observation in cases of 
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Buspectml wrong-doing is obvious. Dr Jeserich 
allows two photographs which illustrate these 
differences. In the first, a document dated early 
in January is marked 1884 -the 4 having been 
altered into a 5 as soon as written — so ns to 
correct a mistake which most of us make a dozen 
times or more at the beginning of each new year. 
In the other picture tiie date Imd been altered 
fraudulently and long afti?r the original wonls 
had been traced, in order to gain some unworthy 
advantage. 

The ^lotograpliic plates by which these records 
have been accomplished are the oj'dinary gelatine 
plates whicli are being used in the present day 
by thousands of amateur workers. By special 
preparation, tlicso plates can be made to affoi’d 
evidence of a far more wondej-fiil kind, and cun 
in certain cases be made to yield a clear image 
of writing which has been completely covered 
with fresh characters by the band of tlie forger. 
In this way the true and the false arc ‘‘distinctly 
revealed together with the pccj^liarities belonging 
to each clearly defined. 

The word ‘ordinary’ has special significance 
to photographers, and is used by tlieni in contra- 
distinction to a colour-sensitive (ortliocliromatic) 
plate. This second kind of sensitive surface is 
of comparatively recent date, and the great 
advantage in its use is that it renders colours in 
their relative shade-values to one another. An 
‘ordinary’ plate will photograph blue as white, 
and yellow and reil as black. .But a colour- 
sensitive plate will render these colours more 
according to their relative brightness; just, in fact, 
as ail engraver would express them by different 
depths of ‘tint.’ These plates are especially useful 
in photographing coloured objects, svudi as paint- 
ings in oil or water-colour. Dr Jeserich has, 
however, pointed out an entirely new use for 
them, and has shown that they will ditlercntiate 
between black inks of dilfcreut composition. 

The oft-quoted line, ‘Things me not always as 
they seem," i.s very true of what we call black 
ink. It is generally not black, although it 
assumes that appearance on pajier. Taking, for 
experiment, the black inks in.'idc by three dif- 
ferent manufacturers, and dropping a little of 
each into a test-tube half full of water, the writer 
found that one wu.s distinctly blue, iiuotlier red, 
and the third brown. Eacli was an excellent 
writiim Hiiid, and looked as black us night when 
applied to paper. Now, Dr Jeseiicli prepares his 
colour-sensitive ])lates in such a way that they 
wdll reveal a dift'ereuce in tone between inks of 
this description, wliile an ordinary plate is ptiwer- 
less to do anything of the kind. Among other 
exam])les, he sliow.s the photograph of a certain 
bill of exchange whereon the date for payment 
is written April. The drawer of this bill had 
declared that it was not payable until May ; 
whereupon Dr Jeserich photographed it a second 
time with a colour-sensitive plate. The new 
photograph gives a revelation of the true Btsito 
of affairs. Tlie woid ‘ Mai ’ has been altered lo 
April by a little clever manipulation of the pen, 
and the fraud was lujt evident to the eye, to tlie 
microscope, or to the onliuary j)hotographie pro- 
cess. But the colour-sensitive film tells us that 
the ink with which the origiiud word ‘Mai’ was 
written was of a different black hue from that 
employed by the foiger when he wrote over itj 


and partly formed out of it the word ‘April. 
The consequence is tliat one word is much fainter 
than the other, each stroke of alteration being 
plainly discernible, and detecting the forgery. 
Another case is presented where a bill already 
paid, let us say, in favour of one Scliniidt, is 
again presented with the signature Fabian. Here, 
again, the photographic evidence shows in the 
most conclusive manner that tlie first word is 
still readable under the altered conditions. In 
this case, when the accused was told tliat by 
scientific treatment the first name had been thus 
revcale<l, lie confessed to the fraud, and was duly 
punished. 

Alterations in figures have naturally come 
under Je.seriih’.s observation, figures being, as a 
rule, far more easy to tamper with than words, 
especially where candess writers of cheques leave 
blank spaces in front of nuinejvals to tempt the 
skill of those who.'^e ways are crooked. Dr 
Jeserich shows a docuiueiit which is drawn 
apparently fur a sum of money lepresented by 
the figurits 20,200. ddie amount was disputed by 
the payer, and hence the document was submitted 
to the jiliotographic test. As a result it was 
found that the original figures hud been 1,200 — 
and that the payee had altered the fir.st figure 
to 0, and luul placed a 2 in front of it. The 
result to him was four years' penal servitude ; 
and it is satisfactory to note that after sentence 
had been passed upon him, he confcsseil that the 
photograpli had revealed the truth. 

Two case.s in wliich fabrication of documents 
was rendered evident by the camera are of a 
somewliat amusing nature, although one might 
think it dilficult to find matter for mirth out of 
these mendacious doings. Two citizens of Berlin 
luul been summoned for non-ptiyiueiit of t.ixefl, 
and had quite forgotten the <lay upon which 
the summonse.s were returnable, thus rendering 
theinselve.s liable to increased e;\i>enses. It was 
a comparatively easy matter, and one wliich 
evidently did not lie very heavily on their con- 
sciences, to alter the 24 which denoted the day 
of the iiiontli into 2(1. But that terrible photo- 
graphic plate found them (uit, and the small fine 
which tlicy liopod to evade was superseded in 
favour of imprisonment for the grave offence of 
falsifying an official document. In another case 
a receipt for debts contracted up to 1881 was 
altei’ed to 1881 by the simple addition of two 
strokes in an ink wliich avus of a diflerent photo- 
graphic value from the ink Avhich had been used 
by the author of tlie {locument. 

Many cases like these, relating to falsification 
of Avills, postal orders, permits,' and other docu- 
ments, have come under the official notice of Dr 
Jeserich. One of these is especially lUiteworthy 
because the accu.sed was made to giA^e evidence 
against himself in a novel maimer. He w’as a 
cattle-dealer, and had altered a permit for passing 
animals across the Austrian frontier at a time 
Avheii the iircvalence of disease necessitated a 
certain period for quarantine. The jili olographic 
evidence showed that a 3 had been added to the 
original figures, and it was necessary to ascertain 
whether tlie prisoner had inserted this numeral. 
I’o do this he was made to write several 3’s, and 
these Avere photographed on a film of gelatine. 
This transparent film was now placed over the 
impounded dociimont, and it was found that any 
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of the images of the uewly-wiitten figures would 
very nicely fit over the disputed 3 on the paper. 
Such a test as this, it is obvious, is far more 
conclusive and siitisfactory in eveiy way than the 
somewhat doubtful testimony of experts in liand- 
writing, the actual value of whose evidence was 
80 clearly set forth during the celebrated Parnell 
imiuiry. 

It is refreshing to tui'ii to an instance in which 
the photographic eviilence had the effect, not of 
convicting a person, but of idearing him from 
Buspicioii. The dead body of a man was found 
near the outskirts of a wood, and ap])earance.s 
indicated that he had been tiie victim of foul- 
play. An ac(|uaiutaiice of liis had been arrested 
on suspicion ; and a vulcanite match-box believed 
to belong to the accused— an assertion which, 
how’ever he denied — seemed to streiigthen the 
case against him. Tlie box was then sub|ectcd 
to careful examination. It was certainly the 
worse for w(au‘, for its lid was covered with in- 
numerable scratches. Amid tliese markings it ; 
was thought that there were ti'uces of a name, ' 
but wliat that name was it was ([uite impossible 
to guess. l)j‘ .l{!serich now took the matter in 
hand, ami rubbed the box with a fine im])alpable 
powder, which insinuated itself into every crevice, 
lie next photographed the box while a strong 
side-liglit was thrown upon its surface so as to 
show up every depression, wlieu the name of its , 
owner stood plainly revealed. This was not that 
of the prisoner, hut belonged to a man who had 
dropped the box near the s])ot where it was 
found many weeks before the suspected crime 
had been committed. The accused was at once | 
released. 

In conclusion, we may quote one more case of 
identification which, altlunigh it does not dejieud 
upon the camera, is full of interest, and is 
associated with that other wonderful instrument 
known as the spectroscope. Solutions of log- 
wood, carmine, and blood have to tlie eye exactly 
the same appearance ; but when the liquids are 
examined by the spectroscope, absorption hands 
are shown W'hich have lor each licjuid a 
characteristic form. In the case of blood the 
character of the ub^ioiptiou bands alters if 
the liquid be jissocdated witli certain gases, such 
us those which are giveii olf during the com- 
bustion of carbonaceous material. Now, let us | 
HCe how this knowledge was applied in a case 
which came under Dr Jeserich’s official scrutiny. 
A cottage was burned down, and the body of ils 
owner was found in the ruins in such a charred 
condition that he w’iis hardly recogidsable. A 
relative was, in consequence of certain incrimin- 
ating circumstances, suspected of having murdered 
the man, and then set lire to the building in 
order to hide every trace of hi.s crime, thinking, 
no doubt, that the coulhmratiuu would be uscribeil 
to accident. The dead l)Oily wius removed, and 
a drop or two of blood was taken from the lungs 
and examineil spectroscopically, with a view to 
finding out whether d(*.ath had been caused by 
suffocation or had taken place, as was believeil, 
before the house was set on fire. The absorption 
spectrum was fciuid to be that of normal blood, 
and the suspicion against the accused M'as thus 
strengthened, lie ultimately confessed to having 
first committed the murder, and then set fire to 
the building, according to the theory adopted by 


the prosecution. The proverb tells us that * the 
way of transgressors is hard,’ The thanks of the 
law abiding are due to Dr Jeserich for making 
it harder still. 


MAJOR RANDALL'S WARNING. 

PART HI.— conc:lusion. 

Major Randall only remained a fe^v days at 
the Hall, having a large circle of friends to visit 
before returning to his military duties in India. 
There was to be a week’s hunting at one ])lacc, 
a w'eek s shooting at another ; then a stay with 
former brother- ofiicers at Woolwich and Alder- 
sliot, lastly, to his marj’ied sister in Worcestershire. 
Sir Pliili]) and Lady Hartbury were rich, spend- 
ing their money freely, us weallliy people ought to 
do. They entertained largely. A country seat 
with a succession of staying guests is charming ; 
at lejist *1110 Major found it so after his long 
.sojourn in the Lust, and for the time he qiiite 
gave himself up to the enjoyment of Eng- 
lish home-life and society. He was a general 
favourite, being bright, agreeable, fine-looking, 
and an amusing raconteur of Indian adventures ; 
iinmaiTied, on the verge of forty. Now forty 
is really an excellent age in a man ; for he 
is experienced, as clever perhap.s as he will ever 
I be ; the glamour of youth with its rose-tinted 
j atmosphere has departed, and he sees his fellow- 
men with pluiii black and white outlines, yet is 
still young enough to enjoy life. Such was 
Jilajor Randall. 

There were few ladies w'ho w'ould have refused 
him liad he made propf^sals of marriage ; but he 
W'jis not a marrying man ; an (‘urly disai>point- 
meut— through death— had caused him to relin- 
qui.sh that idea for ever. 

There were fre(|nent dinner-parties at the Hall, 
and occasional dances ; the time passed swiftly 
and pleasantly. SeviU'al times he attempted to 
take his d.e.parture, but had been induced to sfiiy 
on by his sister and brotlier-in law’s S(dicitations. 
At last he krminuteil his visit in a vei*}’ unex- 
pectetl manner. One night, after a inusiail 
(iveiiiug, or homo concert, in which the Major 
had di.'-lingui>hed himself— for he had a pleai^nt 
barytone voi<v, and sang ballads nicely — he retired 
to I’est about ele\eii o’clock, in a happy enough 
state of mind, such as people feel who have done 
their best and bi*cn appreciated. He went to 
sleep at once, and .shqit for two hours, wlien he 
awoke with a start : some orui was speaking to 
him. Raising liimself upon liis elbow, he gazed 
round the room, dimly visible by a tiny night- 
light. Tliei’e w’as no one there, and nothing dis- 
turbed. Yet a voice bad said distinctly : *Go to 
Lincoln.’ 

Had he dreamt it? If so, why dream of 
Lincoln, where be knew no one ? Composing 
him.self to sleej) again for about another two i 
hours, ome more he was suddenly awakened 
with a grejil.er shock, for again the voice repeated 
closer to him and most impressively: ‘Go to 
Lincoln.’ This time the Major got up and 
tlioroughly searched the room. He had Wked 
the door, so no one could enter that W’ny. The 
house was hushed in profound repose, not a 
80 un<l, save the tluU tickiTig of a clock at the 
end of the corridor. 
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Major Randall was extremely discomposed. 
He was not a superstitious man by any means ; 
but tliere was a tone in that voice that penetrated 
to his very soul with a thrill through his system 
such as he had never before experienced. 

‘ Dreams are strange things ho said to himself ; 
‘whv should 1 dream of Lincoln, where 1 have 
not been half-u-dozen times in my life, and that 
twenty years ago 

Again he got into bed, but not to sleep, for his 
nerves were too much excited. He tried to Jose 
himself in vain j his mind was so thoroughly 
awake and clear, that — as he afterwards dcadared 
— he could have written any letters or despatches 
as well tts ever he did in his life. 

He lay thus, quite still, on his back, with wide- 
open eyes, wiieii lie was electrified by the same 
voice saying close to his ear : ‘ Go to Lincoln — 
at once ! ’ 

‘1 will,’ answered the Major aloud; and 
springing up, he lighted the tapers on Che toilet 
table and began to dress. Consulting liis watch, 
he found it was four o’clock in the morning ; and 
looking from the window w'hich gave a view over 
the park, he saw u clear starlit sky and a white 
frost on the grass. Writing a short note of 
explanation to his brother-in-law, Sir Philip, he 
placed it on the outside handle of his door, iii 
order that it might be seen by the servants ut 
an early hour. 

‘He will think I am cracked j T hope I am not, 
for really I am going to Lincoln witliout knowing 
why,’ he soliloquised as he noisele-ssly descended 
the broad staircase. The Hall door was so 
barricaded by its manifold fastenings of bars, 
bolts, and chains, that he could not undo tliem 
without alarming the household ; he therefore 
entered a coiiservatoi’y oj)euiiig from the drawing- 
room, and unlocking a glass door, let himself out 
into the park, traversing it without encountering 
a keeper, but disturbing the deer clustered to- 
gether under the bare branches of the line elms 
amd beeches, who started up froui their lair, 
gazing at him in wonder. 

Major lluudall rather enjoyed his tramp to 
Worcester in the bracing air of a line frosty 
morning. He j-enebed the station in time to 
take h cup of colfec and a sandwich before 
starting by the six o’clock train. Being an 
experienced traveller, he arianged his long 
journey so well, that, changing at one junction 
in order to catch the express at another, he 
was enabled to reach Lincoln by twm o’clock. 
After enjoying a lunclicon, he strolled through 
the hilly street c)f that interesting old city. 

‘^yhy am 1 here, I wonder?’ he kept repeating 
to himself. ‘Shull 1 have further orders?’ 

But though he listened attentively, no voice 
spoke again. He surveyed the exterior of tlie 
line cathedral, and looke«l in the shop w'indow's, 
wandeiing without any definite object. The town 
was unusually full of y)eop]e, w'ho seemed in 
a state of exciteiuent. Tlie w' inter assizes were 
on. Not knowing how to occupy his time, he 
stepped into the courthouse, where a trial was 
taking place. The entrance was blocked with 
people. I 

‘What case is on?’ he impiired of a policeman, j 
‘ A young man is being tried for his life, sir— ! 
it ’s a murder.’ j 

‘ Of whom V 


‘Mr Twyford, the miller at Roby, as was shot 
on the road between Merstoke and his house — 
pore old gentleman.’ 

Major Jlaudall recallcLl the sad affair that had 
happened the night of his arrival ut the Miss 
lugestres’ : in his succession of visits and amuse- 
ments it had escriped his iiiemory. 

‘Iwill go in, if you can get me a ydace,’ said 
he, slij)piiig silver into the policeman’s hand. 
This talisman and his line military appearance 
gained liim an admi.ssion which had been refused 
to many others. Thioiigh some private interest 
he possessed, the oHicer succeeded in not only 
introducing him into the body of the court but 
pr«K‘.iiriiig him a good seal. 

The interior \ vi\b dense! v packed, and its heat 
w'as great, for the trial had lasted some hours. The 
accused was a young man of about four-and-tw'cnty 
years of age, tall, fair, and handsome, but pale 
and worn by anxiety. The klujor w^as sorry that 
he had not heard Uie case from its commence- 
ment ; but from wdiat he gleaned, the evidence 
was fearfully against the prisoner at the bar. To 
state it brieliy : AVilliam Armstrong hud been four 
years in Isaac 'J’wyfoid’s emphiymeiiL as foreman 
ut the mill, when he was offered a higher salary 
and a house to live in by a corn-factor at Boston. 
The old miller wixa lunvilling to part with him, 
and offered to raise his W'uges to those ]ii’o])Osed by 
the corn-dealer ; but young Armstrong decliueJ. 
The chance of a house rent-free was a great induce- 
ment for the cliauge, as it would enable him to 
marry a young girl to whom he was engaged. 
Unfortunately, his master did not take the refusal 
ill good pait, and thought him too young to get 
married. High words hud followed, and u quarrel 
ensued. 

lilr Twyford w'us well kncAvn and respected as 
a jiLst man by all the country 1 ‘ound ; but it was 
also acknowledged that lie was a sevei-e one ; 
still, lie w^as not supposed to have any enemies ; 
yet, within a week of his disagreement with Arm- i 
strong, he was shot deail «)n the high-road lead- 1 
ing from Merstoke. to Giaiithaiu, beside which 
his mill was .‘'ituated. He had been the best 
part of the day at ]\Ierstoke transacting hu.siiiess, 
but had unexpectedly been detained until late ; 
indo(‘d, it was nearly half-past six when he 
quitted the Crown Inn on his starting for 
home. 

klany piTsons had heard the old man cull his 
foreman haid names — ungrate fill, time-server, 
and such -like— and had seen Armstrong leave 
the mill in anger. Other witnesses from Boston 
dejioscd that lie jiossessed pistols and a fow'liiig- 
piece^ which he had been cleaning and using 
recently. Some had met him at len o’clock on 
the night of the murder, looking wet and fagged. 
Mr Twyford’s housekeejier stated tliat in the 
afternoon of that day Armstrong had come over 
from Bo.ston saying he particularly wished to see 
her master and apologise to him for the hasty 
words lu; had used : it pained him to be at 
variance with the old miller, who had formerly 
treated him witli kindness. He appeared dis- 
appointed when she told him that Mr Twyford 
ha<l gone to Merstoke fur the day, making many 
inquiries as to the time of his return, also saying 
he had half a mind to go and meet him ; whether 
he did so or not she could not say. Soon after 
he left, it began to ruin. 
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Another witness was the carrier, who met him, 
and exchanged a few wonls on the Merstoke 
road ; it was then raining fast. 

Tlie prisoner had pleaded not guilty. What 
the witnesses had stated was c.orrect. Upon hear- 
ing that the miller had ridden over to Merstoke, 
lie started to meet him ; hut the rain fell so fast, 
he turned back. Unfortunately, he missed the 
train, and was obliged to walk the whole distance 
to Boston, Mdiere he arrived greatly fatigued and 
very wet. It was u great shock to liim when he 
was arrested the following day, charged with the j 
murder of his former emidoyer. 

It was seven o’clock when Mr Twyford was j 
shot ; the woman at the roadside cottage stated 
that her timepiece struck that hour just before 
she heard the report of the pistol. 

* 1 am innocent,’ the prisoner said solemnly. 
‘Awe arances are fearful Iv against me ; hut I 
would never raise my hand again.st Mr Twyford. 
We were not on good terms ; still, tlierc was no 
malice on either side. 1 was not near Merstoke 
high-road at the time of the murder, but in a 
directly opposite diivc.tion, seven miles away from 
it, going home. Tliere is one jktsoii, the only 
one in the world, who (amid prove it. Who 
he is, I do not know. I overtook him on 
the way. It was jiitc.h dark ; the rain ('ame 
down in torrents, and W(; took shelter for a 
time in the porch of Bertoft old chiiiTh, and 
exchanged a few words. Of course we could not 
see each other. 'J’haL stranger could testify the 
fact of my jiresence tlicre- though perhaps lie 
Las forgotten it.’ 

‘No; he has not,’ rang out Major Bandall’s 
clear voice. ‘ He is here,’ 

111 the mi<lst of great exciteiiiont, the Major 

{ )ushed his way through tlu? ci'owd to the witiiess- 
lox. lie now saw 'ivliii be had been sent to 
Lincoln. 1 

Thus, at the eleventh hour, William .Ann- j 
strong’s character was vindicated to the world, 
his statement fully coiTuborated by a witness of 
irrejmmchahle inlegrity. Clearly and circum.stan 
tiully the ^lajor related liow he wjis walking from 
the siiiull .station to Cjifssing Hall, and had been 
ovei’lakcn by a fellow -pedestrian, seeking shelter 
with him for a short time in the old chui*ch 
porch — the clock striking seven while there ; 
also the conversation they liad held together in 
the (lark — of liow the prisoner’s grandfather 
had during a Hood rowed in a boat to make his 
piu’cliases at the village shop, and .shot wild- 
ducks ill the fields of Bei’toft-— facts which u 
stranger could not pcjssihly liave known. 

William Armsli-ong was discharged, and a 
reward of a lamdred pounds at once olt'ercd for 
the apprehension of the actual murderer. 

Sir rhilij and La<ly llartbury were quite pre- 
pared to quiz their brother unmercifully on liis 
wildgoose chase, when he returned ; but when 
they heard its result, speedily changed their 
intention, listening almost in awe to his recital. 

Major Randall never heard the voice again, 
and declares, in sjiitc of the general ojiiiiion to 
the contrary, that it was not a dream. 

To do Mrs Drew justice, she was greatly 
shocked at her uncle’s tragic death and poor 
Elizabeth’s Biuiden decease, but triuiiqdied in the 
expectation of inheriting the miller’s property, 
its amount proving greater than expected. She 


pntem plated removing to a country-house, keep- 
ing a pony phaeton and giving garden-parties, 
to let tlie county families see she could liold up 
lier head as high as any of them. But behold 1 
when the time came for legal setlleinent, no 
certiiicate of her piU’cnts’ marriage could l>e found 
—no entry in registei'.-. Alas ! Mrs Drew was 
illegitimate. 

‘ lYidc must have a fall,’ exclaimed the towns- 
folk. 

Slie never again upbraided her husband with 
having ‘iir> ainbitioii.’ 

The miller’s fortune W('nt to very distant 
relations, who ucre ud\'crtised for in the 
pa]ier.s. 

A convict named Ashworth died at Portland. 
On his death-hed he confessed that lie had shot 
his father-iii-hiw on the road home, liaving learned 
from his wife that she was forgiven and would 
inherit the property. Her sudden death defeated 


SORTES SACTLE ; OR, DIVINATION 
BY EOT. 

Thk jiractice of consulting certain books in order 
to dibc.over tlie future is common to all people 
who have books imu'C or hiss sacred. Among 
the Romans the Sibylline landcs were kept in a 
stone coffer under ground in the teinpie of 
J upiter on the 'Jai>itoi, under tlio custody of cer- 
tain olliiau’s. Tilt!}' wiue consulted in the case of 
pi-odigiea and calamities. Tlie contents having 
been divulged by one of tbese men, ha was put 
to death. Wh(*ii tlie temple in wliich they were 
pre.served was burnt, the Sibylline books 

lierished in the fire. Then ambassadors were 
sent to v.iriouH town.s in Italy, (Ireeee, and Asia 
Minor to collect any copies of these prophecies 
that might be. preserved there. 

A givut number of spurious jirophetical books 
circuluteil, pretending to be Sibylline oracles, and 
Augustus ordered that they hlmiild be collected 
ami burnt. But other Avorks Avere consulted for 
the ]uirp()se of peering into the future beside tlie 
Sibylline hooks. A favourite volume for such 
exploration Avas Virgil. The story is told of 
Hadrian, in the reign of Trajan, that being con- 
cerned as to the mood of the Eni])eror towards 
him and his oavii l)I•o^peeta, he consulted Virgil, 
and lit on tlie lines ; 

AVlio is lie at a distaiKJo, with branches of olive 
a<l(irned, 

And hcarinj^ the hallowed vessels? I know the look 
of a kin;;, 

AVith loeks and board ail hoary, tlie first to establish 
tlie city 

At'ith laws — from a huinhlo village exalted a sovereign 
to br. 

And Avhcii Alexander Sevorup, an a boy, consulted 
the saiiie book, his finger rc'sled on the line : ‘To 
thee tbe enqiire Avill come of heaven and earth 
and the ocean.’ The manner of inquiring i.s for 
the inquirer to open the book at random and 
a]>i)ly the limt jiassage that strikes tlie eye to 
the person’s own immediate circuniatances. 

’Phe story is well known of King Charles I. 
and Lord Enlkland inquiring into the future in 
this maimer before the battle of Newbury. The 
king, being at Oxford, Aveut one day to see the 
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BoUleian Library, and was shown there, among 
other volumes, a Virgil, very handsomely bound. 
Lord Falkland, to divert the king, proposed that 
they should consult it as to an augury for tlie 
future ; whereupon the king, opening the book, 
lit on Dido’s imprecation, thus translated by 
Dry den : 

Yet let a race untaiued, niid haughty foes 
His peaceful cntrauoi' with dire anus cmj>ose; 
Oppressed with uiuiibcra in the nuoiiual h<*ld, 

His UJcn discouraged and liinisidf expelled ; 

Lot him for succour sue from ])hice to place, 

Torn from liis subjects and his sen’s embrace. 

First let him see his friends in battle slain, 

And their untimely fate lament in vain ; 

And when at length the cruel war lihall cease, 

On Ijard conditions may ho l)uy his ]teaco ; 

Nor let him then enjoy supreme command, 

But fall untimely by some hostile hand, 

^Vnd lie uuburied on the barren strand. 

It is said that King (^hurles seeiiied concorned 
at this accident, and that Lord Falkland, observ- 
ing it, would likewise try his own fortune iii the 
same nuiniier. The place he stuiubled upon was 
yet more suited to his destiny llnm the other hud 
been to that of tlie king. It ran : 

0 PaUas ! thou liast failed tliy plighted word 
To fight witli caution, not to tempt the sword ; 

1 warned thee, but in vain ! for well 1 knew 
What perils youthful ardour would pursue : 

Tliat boiling Idood would carry the<' toti far, 

Young a.s thou wert in danger.s, raw in war; 

O GUI'S! essay in arms — disastrousi doom - 
Prelude of bloody fields and tigbts to come. 

Not long alter tliis, King (diaries was beheaded, 
and Lord Falkland fell in a skii'inish he Innl 
rashly engaged in. 

Such is the story as told by Dr Wei wood ; 
but, uiifortiuiately, its authenticity is doubtful, 
as tlie same story is told by Aubrey of Prince 
Charles and the jioet Cowley at Paris, jii.st before 
tbe trial of the King. 

Among the Mohammedans it is not nii usual to 
consult in thi.s manner the Koi'an and the poet 
Hafiz ; and from an early jieriod it was customary 
among Christians to employ the Bible for the 
same purpo.se, St Angiwiine mentions this as 
practised in his time, and hesitates about con- 
aemiiing it, so long us it was nut applied to 
things of this world. 

Gregory, Bishop of Tours in the 6i.\th ceiituiy, 
tells us what was his practice. .spent S(?veral 
days in fasting and ])r.'iyer, after which he 
resorted to the tomb of iSt Martin, and taking 
any book of Scripture that lay at hand, he ojiened 
it, and acce[»te(.l the first ]>a.ssage that met his 
eye as the answer to the (piery he put. 

Another manner of consulting the sacred books 
for an answer consisted in accepting tlie first 
verse of a p.salni or Scripture read or sung on 
entering a church during divine service, ns the 
(piebtion in the mind. According to 
the (Joufessions of St Augustine it was this that 
determined the life of St Anthony. He was in 
hesitation os to his career^ when, entering a 
church, he heard the deacon read the words : ‘ Go, 
sell that thou host, and give to the poor— and 
come follow me.’ 

Tlie practice, howe\'ei*, of consulting ScHpture 
as a book of Fate was generally condemned by 
the Church. A connc.il at Vahnes i»ronoimced 
against it in 461 a.d. So did one at Agde in 50(5 


and one at Auxerre in 585. Charles the Groat 
forbade it in his Capitularies, and so did Pope 
Gregory II. Nevertheless, curiosity as to the 
future was so stiong in men’s minds that the 
custom continued. An odd circumstance is that 
the cathedral Cha})ter at Orleans in 114(5 appealed 
to a prognostic of this sort in a supplication 
addres-sed by tliem to I’ope Alexander III. 
again-st their bishop. At his conseci'ation, when 
the Gospel was opened above liis head, the finger 
of the deacon rested on the words, ‘And he left 
the linen cloth, and fled from them naked.' This 
wa.s a token that the bishop, Elias, was to be 
turned out of his see. 

The practice of ob-serving the book when 
opened over the head of a prelate at his con- 
secration was very common. It was thought that 
a sure augury could thence be drawni as to what 
sort of a bishop he would prove. 

At the consecration of Athanasius, nominated 
to tlie patiiarchatc of (’onstaiitinoph', a ]>atri- 
archate which he stained with his crimes, ‘the 
Bishop of Kicomodia having brought the Gospel,’ 
says the Byzantine historian, ‘ the congregation 
prepared to take note of the oracle which would 
be manifest on the opening of the book, though 
this orac.le is not infallibly true. The Bishop of 
Nicai'a, noticing that he had lighted on the xvords, 
“ Prepare<l for the devil and liis angels,” groaned 
in the depth of his heart, and putting U]> his 
hand to hide the words, turned over the leaves 
and disclo.sed the other words, “The birds of the 
air come ami lodge in the branches W’ords 
wliicli seemed to have no connection with the 
ceremony.’ 

When Lamlri, Bishop of Laon, was consecrated, 
the Gospel for the day gave, ‘A swt)rd shall pierce 
through tliiiie own soul also;’ anti a few years 
after he was assassinated. He was succeeiled by 
the Dean of Orleans, at whosi- consecration the 
book xva.s opened at a blank ]iage ; and, in fact, 
he <lietl shortly after, w'ithoiit having done any- 
thing by which his pontiilcate could be marked. 

in 3iM, when Evurtius desired to retire from 
the bishopric of Orleans from extreme old age, he 
ttssembluil the clej'gy and bade them elect a suc- 
cessor by writing the names of their candidates 
oil slips of paper and putting them into a box. 
A little child was enjoined to draw the lot, and 
the mime drawm w'jw Aigiian. Evurtius was 
doubtful whether he w'ere suiUible, and advised 
the con.sultation of the sacred oracles— the Psalter, 
the Epistle.s, and lastly the Gosjiels, This was 
done. I'lie Psalter was opened at hnphazani, and 
the text at the head of the page was, ‘Blessed is 
the man whom thou choosesl and receivest unto 
thee : he shall dwell in thy courts.’ 'J’heii in like 
manner the Epistles were opened at raiulom, and 
at the head of the page stood, ‘ Other foundation 
cau no man lay than is laid.’ In like manner 
the Gospel rendered the text, ‘ On this rock will 
I build my chiircb, and the gates of liell shall 
not prevail against it’ After this, all doubts u.? 
to the suitability of Aigiiun to Jill the episcopal 
throne ceased. 

Giiibert of Nogent, a writer of the twelfth 
century, who gives a very curious memoir of his 
own life, tells a story of himself, which shows 
that the same practice was in vogue at the instal- 
lation of an abbot ‘On the day of my entry 
into the monastery,’ he says, ‘a monk who had 
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studied the sacred books desired, I presume, to j 
read my future ; at the moment when he was 
preparing to leave with the procession to meet 
me, he placed designedly on the altar the book 
of the Gospels, intending to draw an omen from 
the direction taken by my eyes towards this or 
that chapter. Now the booli^ was written, not in 
pages, but in columns. The monk’s eyes rested 
in the middle of the second column, where he 
read the followiiif^ passage, “The light of the 
body is the eye.” Tlnm he bade the deacon who 
was to present the book to me to take care as 
soon as lie liud opened tlie book before me to 
note on what part of the pages iny eyes resteil. 
The deacon accoi-dingly did so. AVhilst he 
observed with curious eyes the direction taken liy 
m 3 ’’ glance, my eyes and uspirit together turned 
neither above nor below, but precisely U)war(ls 
the verse whicli had been indicated before. Tlie 
monk, who had sought to form conjectures by 
this, seeing that my action had accorded witliont 
premoditatiou with hi.s intentions, came to me 
a few djiys after and told me wliat he liad done, 
and how woudroiisly my first inoveineiit luul 
coincided with his own.’ 

The reader will probably agree Avitli the writer 
of this article that (iuibert aiul the monk must 
have been hard put to it to discover an}' oracle 
in the words, and with ilruno, llisliup of Segni, 
in tlie eleventh centuiy, that the looking for sueli , 
oracles is ‘ foolery.’ 

In 1191, Albert von Loweii was elected Bishop I 
of Liege, and was consecrated in the following j 
year. It was at a time of great discord, for there | 
were two rival bishoi)s claiming the see — tlie one • 
nominated by tlie Emperor, and a second Albei t, 
At the consecration, the two bishops wlio 
assisted tlie arclibisliop opened the Gospel before 
him, and he read the words, ‘ ilerod had sent 
forth and laiil hold uiiou John, ami bound him 
in prison.’ lie hastily turned the jiage, and read, 
‘Immediately tlie king smit an e.xeciitioiier and 
Commanded his head to be brought.’ Then the 
archhisliop was troubled, ami groaning in sjiirit, j 
laid hold of Albert and said: ‘iMy son, prepare 
thy soul for temptation, for thou .slmlt die the 
death of a martyr.’ And in fact Albert was put 
to death within a few inoiiths of his con.se- 
cratiun. 

The eleventh chapter of Proverbs, which con- 
tains thirty-one verses, is often taken to give 
token of the character of a life. The nuimier of 
consulting it is simple ; it is but to look for the 
verse answering to the day of tlie month on 
which the questioner was born. The answer 
will be found in most cases to be exceedingly 
ambiguous. For instance, the present Preniiei’, 
the Marquis of Salisbury, was born on the 3d 
of January, the text for him accordingly will 
be, ‘The integrity of the npriglit shall guide 
them : but the perverseness of transgressors .sliall 
destroy them whicli is no doubt a])propriatu 
enough from a Unionist point of view. But j 
from the opposite ])oiiit it would lie regarded as 
most unsuitable. For ‘ General ’ Booth, burn on 
the loth of April, we have : ‘ Wlien it goeth well j 
with the righteo IS, the city rejoiceth : and nlieii 
the wicked perish, there is shouting which is 
vague enough. Mr Gladstone, the 29th of De- 
cember, gets, ‘ He that troubletli his own house 
shall inherit the wind : and the fool shall be 


servant- to the wise of licurt wliich is also 
ambiguous. 

A mode of taking the lot by Scripture, still in 
vogue among ignorant and superstitious people, is 
to put a key in the Look, bind the book with 
twine so us to hold the ke}' in place, and then 
suspend the lUble between two fingers under the 
key handle : to ask the qiieslion aiul .see whether 
the key and book turn on the fingers and drop. 
This is, of eourse, entirely due L< uueonscious 
muscular action, which makes the book give that 
response v.liich the interrogator desiies. 

A sacred book given for one purpose, by the 
pei’versity of man is used foi* another for which 
it was not intended ; and it is hard to say 
whether the con.siiltation of the Sortes Sacrie is 
most silly or most profane. 


I) 0 Jl 1 S AN D 1. 

llv .John E. SrArKoun. 

IN TWO CHArTEUS.— CJdAl’, J. 

Theiik was evil in front of us, and much aching 
of hearts and sullering. But the throstle sang 
ill the sycamore tree, and the swallows curved 
and twittered all about us, and in the rich amber 
light we could see that all was fair and good ; 
then our eyes would meet, ami we thought not 
(d‘ evil, Doris and 1. AVe spoke little, our hearts 
being Very full and words mere idleness. Doris 
looked out again to the west, leaning her head 
against me, and taking my liand as it twined over 
lier shoulder. were in the orcliard by tiie 
old gre,en wicket, where a month ago, befoi'e the 
lilossoin.s had burst their bulbs, she liud allowed 
me to loll her an old tale, and hud said one word 
of her own to give it Ihiisli. And as the throstle 
sang his love-song, ami the sun sank to his bed 
beliiiid the liili.^, I tlauiglit of then and now, 
and my lu‘ad lowered ami 1 kissed her foreliead 
gently. Then Doris siglicd as if a spell was 
broken. Foi* 1 liad come to tcdl of iny wind- 
fall ; tliat I was no longer a poor man ; that 
instead of wailing for years, we might begin our 
married life on mv retuzii fiom (’aiiada in three 
months or .so ; ami the sudden liap])iness of the 
thing had wnqit us round and silenced ns botli. 
Now that the first Hush of it was over, we 
remembered the ileeting minutes, and fell to 
talking. AVhat we said is of no account here ; 
but so little did we dream of harm, or ttccideut 
of natuie to cros.s oui’ hapjiiness, that not once 
did Ave lueiitioii hhi), tliougli we knew he was 
coming next day, to stay ]ierlia])S for some weeks, 
as sick people do. 

Then ive said goo(l-b}e, and I opened the 
wieket to pa.s.s through ; but seeing the wet in 
her eye.s, lingered a while longer till she was 
smiling again, when 1 lei her go. But 1 looked 
back again eveiy dozen yards or so ; and wlien 
I got across the second meadow and stood by the 
stile before vaulting into the liigh-road, I could 
still see the straight white figure among the 
green, and the wavimg handkerchief. So 1 asked 
God to keep her, and weiii m}' way with the rose 
she had given me. AVclkiiig home in the pink 
twiliglit, the heaviness at leaving her wore oif 
as 1 lookeil into the future and saw wliat was 
there, or rather what I pictured in it. For when 
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love is the warp and fortune the woof, what will 
not the shuttle of fancy do ? 

Yesterday, things had boon so different Of 
all rny airy castles, there seemed hardly one left, 
and I had built a good few. Before I knew 
Doris, such imaginings had never troubled me ; 
but when I had met her at Winclicomb flower- 
show, love had touched me with its wand, and 
all of a sudden the dead wall of my life, like that 
in Chaucer’s Romaunt— for I had read a tiling 
or two ill the long winter nights before the old 
place had been hammered into other hands — 
seemed all alive with pictures. Everything was 
lit up; the world seemed a new place, and life 
hail sweeter meanings after I had lookeil into 
Doris’s eyes and she into mine. And whim, after 
many months, T plucked up courage to ask her 
heart liow it was, and she told me, the future 
widened out in such a fashion that tlie sight 
of it nearly made me light-lieatled. 

Had 1 known how things were, I should have 
held my tongue, tlirongli shame and hopelessness. 
But my father never gave a sign that ruin was 
near upon him ; that my comfortable heritage, 
as I deemed it, was mortgage i to its last rood. 
The crash came, and then the sale, and then 
life in a little cottage with a broken-down father 
and a changed look-out, which perhaps maile 
me over-moody. For sometimes 1 despaired of 
ever possessing Doris, or of being able under 
many years to support her in a way fitting to 
her iiplgriiigiiig. Everything wrtuld be broken 
off, and it would all be a dead wall again. 

It was in some such humour that the notary’s 
letter found me that morning, I had seldom 
heard of Uncle Ben, and had never seen him. 
He had in early manhood deeply wronged my 
father in some way, and his name was rarely 
mentioned. I handed the letter to father, aiul 
he was dumb like m 3 ^self, bis face working 
strangely between atfger and sometbing softer. 
Then lie nut it down and said: ‘Conscience- 
money, lad, every penny on it; but it’s saved 
yer from my folly, so tek it, an’ thank God for 
teach in’ Ben repentance an’ me forgiveness — no 

easy lesson, when a bi'other Well, well, let 

it lie. Poor Ben ! ’ 

No wonder, tlien, that T saw visions as 1 
walked home in the light of the aftermath. It 
was nearly dusk when I arrived at the cottage ; 
and as I turned for a last look at the burnished 
hills, a bat came between me and the light and 
fluttered mockingly before me. But I kissed my 
rose and laughed at the llittermouse. 

I hail lived some twenty-five years in the world 
without knowing much more of it than what 
onr valley and its iieiglibourliood had to show ; 
•D that what t saw on my long journey to luy 
uncle’s Canadian farm made me wonder and 
' marvel, as young ])eople do when they go for the 
first time beyond the mountains and sec what is 
there* But iheie is no need to dwell upon tliat ; 
and, moreover, it doesn’t conceiu the drift of 
what I am telling yon. 

Nor need I say inuc.h about the farm and 
personal estate whidi had como to me by my 
imele’s will I found that the latter came to 
90me eighty thona.and dollars, chiefly invested 
in Northern Pacific and other stock ; and the 
former a large tract of prairie-land, with house, 


farm-buildings, and every appointment of a first- 
class property. There was a new railway creep- 
ing up, which would double its value in a few 
years’ time ; and it was for me to say, after I 
had seen the place, wlicther I t-hould let it, or 
wait, or sell it riglit out. I wrote tlie lawyer, 
saying that for the present 1 would take it in 
hand till the corn was safely harvested. 

So one thing leads on to another, and we 
prepare our own destiny without knowing it. 
But I had looked at things in a practical way 
and according to my lights ; amt the notary 
comineiided me ; and Doris sent a letter along 
saying: ‘Yes, Jack; but don’t tarrv the thrash- 
ing too,’ wliieh was oidy sweetheart-like. 

I'lie weeks passed on, and 1 found plenty to 
occupy and interest me, as was natnral. I let 
Boss Wilson keep riiiudi of his authority — ho had 
been in charge of the farm since the death, and 
his loquacious company was not disagreeable after 
I had learned to know him. One day in the 
town near by 1 hap])eiied upon a Worcester man 
—-one licnshaw — and his clniiiiisli good feeling 
inaile the place still less lonely. Then every 
week Doris wiote down hei* little heart for me 
to read it, ami I sent her an account of mine ; 
and all the while the same siiii warmed us, and 
the same moon set us thinking one of the other 
when the day was over and our souls skipped out 
fora game at dreams. She was there and I was 
liere, and soon there would be no there ami here, 
but only one place and we in it. 

Thinking to this time 1 jnmpiMl into the saddle 
one August morning and rode to the post-ollico 
for the usual weekly letter. I always rode over, 
because the postboy who passed us oii his way 
to the next settlement waited for tlie second mail 
at noon. I met Mr Henshaw at the door of me 
oHice with two letters and a newspaper in his 
haud.s. 

‘Mornin’, Afr Sedley,’ said ho; ‘lot o’ letters 
this mail; let mo hold the cob till you come 
out.’ 

1’hat was the beginning of it— there, was no 
letter, I rejoined llen.shaw, and walked down 
with him to his store, heavy with disappointment. 

‘Like to seo tlie paper?’ said he, (us I was 
leaving, after onlering some supplies of his man. 
‘’Taiu’t often I get one.; but my brother’s hay- 
ricks ’a bill blazin’, an’ he’s scut the account of 
it. All new hay too, uii’ oii’y part insured. 
Ain’t it a pity ?’ 

1 said it was, and looked moodily through the 
coluiiuis for news that might interest me. I 
oidy learned that there had been a regatta at 
Evesham ; and that our old doctor at Ranstoii 
had sold liis practice to a Dr Robson — that was 
all. But ns i rode home I kept muttering that 
doctor’s name, wondering where I had heard it 
before, till suddenly it came to me, bringing a 
lot of something cdse with it. 

Why had Doris never mentioned him beyond 
the postscript in her first letter, weeks ago ? I 
had clean forgotten she had a Cousin Stephen, 
so little did 1 lieed him ; but he was still at 
Ranston, still perhaps an inmate of her home. 

Why Here I dropped the reins, and drew out 

her last letter, to steady me, I read it Uirough, 
and the dear words brought kindliness back, and 
I kissed her name at tlie end, saying some one 
was a fool 
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But the doubt had found entrance, and grew, 
ns cancers do, without our knowing it. For the 
days went on, and no letter came, no sign, till 
I grew half-wild at the cruelty of it. 1 wrote, 
reproaching her ; and another week went aiul 
another. At lost the letter ennie. The postboy 
handed it to me as f stood at the gate— I dare.say 
he wondered why I was always there — and I 
ripped it open, while my heart pumped fit to 
break itself. Then the paper droppoil from my 
hands, and 1 held on to the gate with a singing 
in my ears, and a sudden weakness in seeing, 
which darkened the sun and all beneath it. . . . 

Doris unfaithful - it w’asu’t natural. Our .^oiils 
had graftetl, ami we were one ; wo were tw^) 
streams that had met to turn the same millwheel 
together; our hearts were hound with ligaments 
of their own growing ; there was no undoing 
■what nature had so willed. Yet there v.'as her 
handwriting, her owm words in good black ink 
telling white it was a liar. 

'J’hen all at once, through the rush and swirl 
of it, came the thought of the new doctor, and 
a ((iieer cohlness went through me us if I had 
been turned to clay before my time. The life 
seemed to go out from me, ami I could .scarcely 
move my feet as, half staggering, I went indoors 
and dropped into a chair. Again I read tin' 
note, though every cursed word was burnt in 
my brain for ever. 

‘ I cannot mai'ry yon, dear — it is impossible. 
T like you — I am fond of you, as T told yon in 
the fU’chartl that evening ; nut I cannot be your 
wife I cannot indeed. f)h, I wish i had told 
you earlier how things were ; it was cruel of me 
to let 3U)U go on loving me without telling you 
the truth. I was afraid to at last ; but nenv you 
are away it seems les.s difficult to say. Forgive 
me; look elsewhere for a more fitting mate — 
some one wdio can fully share your new life 
with you, and help 3^011 as a wdfe should, with 
head, heart, ami hand — some one who can love 
3mu better than Doris.’ 

All hour went by, maybe two, while the 
hardening w’ent on ; while the love died away, 
and the light and the joy of life dimmed and 
flickered out, leaving me in darkness with hate 
and revenge. Then I rose up and looked round 
at the difference of things ; for all seemed altered, 
and not the same. I moved to my desk, ami 
unlocking a draw'er, look out all her letters, and 
they, too, had (dl.ere<l, and were merely so many 
pieces of paper, not sacred things to be touched 
with reverence, like bits of the holy rood. Ihit 
the breath of lavender from them got at some 
soft corner in me, making my eyi s hot and tight- 
ening my throat. For a second or two I paused, 
Igoking at the vision that grew out of them, till 
anger puffed and blew it all away, leaving me 
with only the bundle of papers. This 1 wrappetl 
up, along with a dead rose and a luck of yellow' 
hair, and directed to Miss llanlow'-, Kanstoii-iii- 
the- Vale, Worcestershire, England. 

‘Here,’ said I, as Nita, my uncle’s old house- 
keeper, hobbled in to lay the cloth for tea ; ‘ let 
one of the lads take this to the depot before dark. 
No matter ; I 11 take it myself. — Where’s Boss'^’ 

*Ooiii’ aw’ay ?’ said Boss Wilson, as I pulled up, 
half an hoiii later, at the gate he was mending — 
\just 08 the corn’s yellowin’ for the machines? 
Snmmat wrong? You look kinder hit — hope 


’tain’t serious.’ He wiped his face, looking hard 
at mine, which I turned away, feeling it was a 
tell-tale. ^ 

‘You w'on’t be aloue long,’ I went on. *My 
father is on his way, ami will take possession of 
the farm and see to things in my absence. I 
have asked him to keep you on. Boss, and I i 
think 3''ou’ll find him a good sort.— Cood-bye. 
See you again some day when I’ve when I’ve 
found what I want.’ I glanced ilowm at his | 
furrowed face and saw kimliie.'^s in it. ! 

‘Lost Bummat, gaffer?’ said he, and I could 
feel the search of his look. He was a shrewd 
man, twice my age, and may have noticed many 
thiiigs since we had been together. 

‘A}', I’ve lo.st something,’ I answered; ‘but 
it’s nW that I’m after, Bo.ss. No use hunting 
for broken bubbles, I take it.’ 

‘No, ’tain’t,’ drawled Boss; ‘but -whatever 
you’re after, it’ll tek some findiii’, I giios.s, an* 
you may scour the w'orld up an’ down an’ find 
it in yourself wdion all’s done. Have a good 
knock round, gaffer ; an’ when it’s all burnt out, 
come back again ami nick friends wi’ things.’ 

1 couhl Bce hia outstretched hand, ami mine 
W'ent to it in voluntarily. 

‘S’long, gaffer,’ was all I heard as the horse 
leaped away with me dowm the rough track. 

‘So long,’ I said to the hot silence and the 
w'estern solitude, where I had dreanud my 
dreaims awhile, tolerant of the summer loue- 
lines.s as long as I could people it with fancy 
and .see Doris and good company beyond it. But , 
to remain there with my ilead hopes all about 
me, grinning like marionettes which love had 
made caper, deluded by its owui magic ; to live 
on through the long monotonous heat with no 
opposite slioro for the bridge of thought to touch, 
with no future but a fogbank w'hcre had been ; 
a fair country. No, I could not. j 


ON LOOKS. 

Thf.re is probably no subject in the world 
which excites more interest in the human mind 
than pc.r.sonal appearance. Whether we are 
con.sci(»U 3 of it or not, it is the centre of the 
greater portion of our dail}' thoughts. Look, 
for instance, at some of the other themes on 
which thought dwells — Ambition, Anticipation, 
Anxiei}^, Charity, or Sympathy. The space 01 
time occupied by any one ol these in tw^enty-four 
hours cannot equal that which we spend on our 
toilet, dress, and comportment combined. They 
claim our attention at the earliest hour of the 
morning ; follow us instinctively through every 
action of the day ; are present at our meetings 
of social intercourse ; haunt our pleasures, not 
uiifrenuently mar them ; and are probably in 
some degree the last shadows which veil us from 
the laml of dreamt . Considering that it is very 
important that our minds should not be burdened 
with whiit Is unworthy, it would be well for us 
to assure ourselves that the effect this produces 
is not intended to be prejudicial. At first glance 
a person may disclaim the imputation, and say : 
‘Indeed, I think /ery little of my personal 
appearance;’ or, ‘I have no looks to boast of, 
so it’s little time I spend on them.’ To each 
of whom wo would reply ; ‘ My friend, you think 
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more of your personal appearance than you arc 
aware of ; and you spend more time on your 
looks because tliey are not good.’ 

People who dej)reciate or pretend to be wholly 
indifteieiit to their looks, cither act a lie, or else 
fail to recognise the main structure on which the 
human mind is built. What, in fact, are looks 
for? If faces were like blades of grass or leaves 
of trees, where would be our identity? Where 
would be our passions? Where would be our 
motives? The whole world would become a 
gigantic piece of machinery, worked by the mind 
of man, without aim, without vitality, Avithout 
result. It is the human form divine which gives 
lifeblood to our passage through this world. 
Emulation, self-respect, improvement, and adniir- 
ation, are. all qualities which spring from the 
con8ciousne.sa that outward a]i]>carance is, and 
was intended to be, a matter of fii'st importance. 
It is as much a law of nature as self-preservation. 
No inaLLer how handsome or how ugly a man 
may l>e— and there is no distinction between 
man and woman here--let liim go arm in arm 
with a friend towards a mirror. Whose image 
does he first glance at? Noi the friend’s, y»>u 
may be sure. Observe a huly walking along 
the street. How many time.s will she glance 
at her own rellection in the shop windows? 
As often as she gets the chance. The sight never 
loses its novelty. That cpiestion, ‘What am 1 
looking like?’ never loses its fascination. Let 
her go into a room full of mirrors. She will 
look inlo one on the right ; then immediately 
turn and repeat the process on the left, She 
is quite right. The two sides are entirely dif- 
ferent Again, let her see a friend a})pear in a 
new dress or fashion. What is the first thought 
that occurs to her? ‘Now I wonder liow that 
would suit me?’ She immediately turns over 
in her mind how ami when the idea is to be 
carried out, while the friend is all the while 
flattering herself she is an object of adnnrution. 

Let no man or woman condemn themselves foi* 
this weakness. It is common to all alike. Neither 
let them undervalue good looks, nor despair 
of improving Ian! ones. The gift of beauty is 
often allied Avith a fascination of manner Avhicli 
plain faces may sigli for in vain. If it could be 
bought for money, Avliat price would not be paid 
for that peculiar glance or smile which is im- 
printed for all time ! 

But Avhile we acknowledge its poAver and envy 
its possession, there is much to he said on the 
oppo.site sid(i. Those Avho lack beauty avoid its 
snares. Those Avho are passed by, pause to ask 
themselves how they may turn life to its best 
account. They have no chanc.c in the world 
of show. They Avill not even have honourable 
mention. They had best not compete. Other 
fields are open to them, Avider and moi-e sati.sfy- 
ing than the gift that fades. We are fuAV of us 
born geniuses ; but we venture to say many 
who come under that head have become knoAvn 
to the Avorld from the simple fact that they wore 
born with a plain face. It is ea.sy to recall in- 
stances where even severe bodily allliction 1ms 
not been an obstacle to a di.stiugni.shcd career. 
There is, however, one kind of beauty witll 
which no one is born and to Avhich any one may 
attain, but the means of acquiring ii is a secret 
which each must find out for himself. It is 


exceedingly rare and exceedingly beniitifuL At 
least once in our lives we may remember to have 
seen such a face, generally that of an old man 
Avith many lines in it. It arrests the heart as 
AA^ell us tile eye. It makes us yearn for some- 
thing yet unknoAvn, that serenity of countenance 
wliich i.s the index of a saintly soul. 

THE GOLDEN THREAD. 

A MAIJ'KN stood in iu\ old-world room, 

With the early li.nht on her •'olden liair, 

And said, as sIjc dusted her silent loom : 

‘The weh of my lil’e shall be bright and fair. 

I Avill liHsten to choose some silken stomds, 

And l)cgin niy work in the morning hoars, 

While the dew-beads gleam on tla‘ meadow-lands, 
And the air is sweet with the breath of flowers.' 

So she wove together wich slender tlnead 

Till the well grew lu-oud and the web grew strong, 
While high in an elm -tree overhead 
A blackbird warbled his matin song. 

But noontide smiled on the htll's green slope 
Eie she saiil with a .sigh of soft i egret ; 

‘I !ia\'c tinished my thvead.s of faith and hope, 

Ami the hue.s of my web are .sombre yet !’ 

Then, oA'er the bridge where the nmnol floAA'ed, 

And undiT the shade of the leafy lane, 

In broidered doublet a stranger rode, 

With .something bright at his bridle-rein, 

Who Itcnl her ujifmished \\ork ab(;ve 
To say in a whisper : ‘ l^Iaiden sweet, 

You need but tins gulden thrcml of love 
To make the Aveb of your life complete.’ 

Did the Woof bleak ofl" with a .sudden jerk 
As the gleaming shutih' was swiftly Ihiown t 
For the maiden found it was weary work 
Weaving Lile’.s inti ieate Aveb alone. 

And the stranger sjiw that her face wa.s fair, 

And .spoke of the road ar.d the scorching sun, 

And owned ’tvv(mld be ])hMsitnt her task to bliare 
By the rose -screened pfine till the day was done. 
So he wove with her till the light gn'W iliin, 

And dni.sies closeil on the (|uiet lea, 

And the blackbird ended bis vesper Jiymn 
On the highest branch of the ohl elm-tree. 

When the minster clock in the tower struck eight, 
And shadow's lay on the lull’s green broAv, 

She rose and said : ‘ It is growing laW, 

And I think that ray web is perfect now !’ 

The years went on, and his youth Jiad lied 
When they stood once more in the quaint old 
room. 

Time’s snow-s had silveied her golden head ; 

The dust wa.s thick on the hrokon loom. 

But he looked at the web they liad wove that clay 
When Life was young and their hopc.s were new ; 
When he lode o’er the bridge by the leafy way 
’Neath a sun ibat shone from a Leaven of blue; 
And, folding in bis her Avhiie, worn hands. 

He ki.ssed her there by tlic roso-screened sill. 

And said : ‘ Sweet Avife, through these faded strands 
The thread of our love runs golden still ! ’ 

E, Mathbson. 
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BRIGANDAGE IN EGYPT. 

In tliii summer of 1890 the Egyptian Ministry of 
Interior sent round a circular to the Mndirs 
enjoining on tlieiu to demolish certain oshth,% or 
groups of houses situateil in isolated positioirs or 
on the banks of the rivtu*. 3’liis drastic iuea.sure 
was to he uiulertaken for curious reasons - 
namely, that the poor inhabitants of the said 
nahtihs should not he pi undered by ‘ brigands,’ and 
that the brigands should not use them jus places 
of rendezvous. These brigands greatly exercised 
the police, and, in truth, scjircely a week passed 
witlnnit a paragraph in the newspapei's with the 
alarming title of Brigands, and recounting the 
doings, more or less daring, of these industrials. 
Again and again, in all directions tliroiigliout the 
])rovinces, private houses liad been attacked by 
armed men, shots exclmngod with the inmate.«, 
and not unfreipiently there were killed and 
wounded on both sides. 

In May, in the Mudirieli of Beherah, a baud 
of one hundred and twenty Bedouins fell upon a 
viliiige to carry off the cattle. The inhabitants, 
witli the help of neighbours, resisted the attack, 
and there wore iminy wounded on both sides. 
Several other attacks on villages in Bower Egypt 
were reported iii the same month. Next month, 
June, brigandage was brisk, and fairly 8ucces.sful. 
In Beherah district a band of Bedouins ‘conveyed ’ 
forty camels ; while in Manufielj, Assiout, and 
Minieh, cattle were lifted, a (jhaffir (watchman) 
or two killed, and wounds, more or less severe, 
inflicted on robbers and robbed. Not long after- 
wards, in the Shouhra Avenue, in the environs 
of Cairo, the police patrol came upon .some of 
these gentry, like old-time patriarc.hs, pejicefully 
driving off a mixed lot of camels, cattle, and 
donkey.s. Naturally irritated at being disturbed 
in the exercise of their vocation, they fired into 
the police ; the police replied, and brought ilowm 
— not a brigand — but an unhappy camel. The 
rest of the spoil was secured by the retreating 
robbers, the police not having numbers or courage 
enough to press them close. Sometimes there is 
> — 


a kind of pitched battle, as in the Keneh Mu- 
dirieh, in August, where some members of the 
lu-igand band of Zaid and Isnuiil resisted the 
}Mjlice for about two hours, suflering loss in 
killed, wtuinded, and pri.soners. 

September was specially lively. In the province 
of As.siout, the factory of a M. Sef W'as attacked, 
nine camels stolen, and a native shot. In Gur- 
hieh province, Bower Egypt, the watchmen at 
a country-house were knocked down, and .six 
bullocks and four donkeys carried off. At 
Bassiouni, in the same pi-ovince, a raid wa.s made 
upon the cattle. About the mid<lle of the month 
it was reported from Diuuanhour, in Beherah 
province, that a certjiin Abu Zed, an escaped 
convict, at the head of a fiilly-iirmed band, W'as 
.spreading terror in the country round about, 
and had hitherto escapeil the attentions of the 
mounted police. In brojul dayliglit he attacked 
a country-house, pillaged it thr«)aghout, killing 
in the process one fellah and wounding two othel*a 
by guiishota. As soon as the authorities heard 
of the. outrage, they tent out soldiers in pursuit j 
hut while these were searcliiiig for tlie robbers 
in one direction, the latr.er were busy in another, 
attacking and pillaging tlm village of Sannour, 
and killing a Greek subject who tried to resist 
the invasion. Nor were the operations of the 
brigands conlined to the dry land. In the same 
month of September, a sailing-boat was boarded 
on the Nile, near Mellaoui. The cargo, consist- 
ing of sheep, was seized, while the captain, crew, 
and passengers were bound and thrown into the 
bottom of the bout. The brigands next pro- 
ceeded to lower the mast, break the rudder ; aud 
having pushed the boat out towards the middle 
of the stream, they (U parted in peace with their 
booty. 

About tills time a native was killed and his 
horse stolen on the road between Cairo mid 
Ghizeh. Thereafter, we several times experi- 
enced difficulties with donkey drivers. We 
would hire a donkey at night in Cairo, and 
without saying where we were going, start off 
for Gliizeh, whore we stayed. Wo would get 
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along famously whilo traversinj^ the broad and 
well-kept roads of the Ismailia (piarter ; the 
zealous driver in the rear keeping up the pace 
of the donkey with intermittent ‘Aha!’ and 
resounding stick-whacks. But when we left the 
town and clattered over the Nile bridge, the 
alarmed donkeyman began to ask : ‘ liiuh faiwV 
(Where are yon going ?) At the word ‘ dhizeh,’ 
and the aspect of tlie black, impenetrable, 
Egyptian darkness that lay before us in the 
Ijebbech tree arcade on a moonless night, man 
and donkey called a halt. Even offers of extra 
‘ baksheesh ’ are unavailing. Nor will the donkey 
move a step witliout tlie man ; so we have to dis- 
mount and grope our way onward on foot, leaving 
the Aral) rascal to mourn the fare he has iu)t 


got through his fear. 

Though in many cases the authorities have not 
been able to lay hands on the wandering depre- 
dators, who, after a successful liaul, can dispesrse 
for a time among the villages, or retire to the 
desert and the rocks, never far remote from the 
river in Upper Egypt, yet they sometimes are 
on the winning side. In July the Keneh police 
secured some fifty irumibers of a band led by 
4he famous Ismail Ka.s.sem and some months 
before, the same Keneh police bagged a still 
more ‘famous’ personage in tlic self-styled ‘chief 
of all the robbers of Upper Egypt,’ Zaid Abdallu, 
bis brother, and some seventy members of his 
band. 

Wo were in Keneh sliortly after the capture 
of this ‘ famous ’ worthy, and had an opportunity 
of seeing him in prison. The prison was a one- 
storied, white-washed range of buildings, placed 
round a large open courtyard, where Egyptian 
troops kept guard with fixed bayonets and lomled 
rifles. Tne d(X)r behind which the desperailoes 
were confined wa.s not what you would expect 
in a jail, and a fairly stout kick might have 
demolished the mouldy wood composing it. As 
our party entered, accompanied by .several police 
officers and legal luminaries from the court- 
house of the Mudirieh hard by, some score.s of 
prisoners, all collected in one room, rose to 
their feet and stood in double rows, down which 
we passed in single tile, so close to them as 
almost to brusli against them in passing. In 
fact it occurred to us that any evil-minded and 
desperate character might ea.sily have seized one 
of Its by the throat and strangled him on the 
spot. The officials so far recognised the jxjculiari- 
ties of the situation by making us leave our sticks 
outside, in case some Arab might be tempted to 
^ clutch them. 

The )risoiiers were a very mixed crowd. 
There were young hoys and old men ; densely 
black-skinned negroes mingling with the lighter 
skins of Lower Egypt and the surrounding desert. 
Among them was one fellow clothed in Euro- 
|iean style. He was lying on the ground, and had 
tied round his head a white cloth deeply stained 
with blood, which had oozeil through from some 
wound. Passing these commoner ruffians, we 
wore brought to a door fastened by a wooden 
wedge loosely thrust into a staple. Here was 
secured in solitary state Zaid, the hen) of the 
hour, about whose capture the police were much 
puffed up, and introduced us to interview him 
as to the audience of a great man. Zaid wan 
not a bad-looking fellow of about thiity-five, di 




sleek healthy aspect, and well clad in Arab 
fashion. One of his arms was wrapped in band- 
ages and strapped across his breast. We inter- 
viewed him by an interpreter. Ilis arm, he said, 
had been shot through in two places by the 
police in the skirmish preliminary to his capture. 
Asked how long he htnl been engaged in killing 
and robbing, he denied the soft impeachment ; 
hut afterwards admitted having, as it was. more 
eupheinisticully put, levied ‘taxes 'on the sordid 
indu.strial plodders of the suiTounding parts. 
Taking X tor some prominent personage in the 
administration, he asked, with a wistful light 
in his intensely dark eyes, if he would pardon 
him. Thi.s X generojislv assured him he was 
ready to do— only he had no say in the matter. 
On taking leave of Zahl, we again brushed 
shoulders with the ragged crowd on our way 
to the exit, and had a glimpse of another room 
filled also with o motley band of malefactors. 

We were next asked to go to see Zaid’s woman- 
kind ; for the police, ])revious to bagging the 
chief, hud made a clean .sweep of his wives, 
sisters, cousins, and aunts, and clapped them all 
into Keneh prison — their idea being that the 
bereaved robber would be caught prowling around 
to discover the fate of hi.s missing relatives. The 
strategy was justified by success. 

On our way to the part of the prison where the 
women were, we met a gang of prisoners coming 
in from outside work. I'hoy were a ragged crew, 
young and old, laden with chains, which clanked 
as they wt ut along surrounded by guards with 
fixed bayonets. 'J’be fastening of the door where 
the women were iinpri-soned was a work of art 
The dof)r, of decayed wood, had great cracks 
and holes in it. Through some of these holes, a 
long chain, such as is used to fasten a stiing of 
pidsoner.s together when on the march to and 
from their work, had been passed along the inside 
of the wall to an adjoining iron-barred window, 
then through between tlie bars and along the 
outside wall to the door. Tlie chain was wound 
round in this fashion again and again in a com- 
plic.ated series of bdds, and finally fastened by 
a putilock. To undo this ingenious arrangement 
was a work of time and patience, so we had 
leisure to observe a large liasin placed outside 
the door, and containing a heterogeneous mass of 
edible matter in the shape of rice, fragments of 
meat, vegetables, bits of bread, iStc., all mixed up 
together. This, we were informed, constituted 
tn ofTering from certain charitably- minded in- 
habitants of Keneh for the good of the unfor- 
tunates we wiire going to see. , 

The door being at length open, we found a 
dozen or more women with a number of children 
squatting on the dirty earthen floor. Most of the 
women had the blue-black native garment drawn 
over their heads, or w'ore the peculiar Eastern 
veil, so that their face.s were hidden. One virago 
started a noisy jeremiad as soon as we entered, 
declaring she had nothing to do with Zaid, and 
anathematised him and all his works. She was 
put to silence with much difficulty. A young 
girlish figure crouching against the wall was 
pointed out as Zaid’s latest acquired wife — he 
had several. She resisted endeavours to get a 
look at her face, keeping her head down and 
firmly wrapped in her cloak. On X asking what 
she would take for a ring she wore, she said 
; I ' 
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faintly, without raising her head, ‘A millime.’ 
He gave her ten piastres, and pocketed the 
reli(pie. 

Just then the dish of food was brought in and 
i set down in the midst, when a poor little fellow 
I about two years old, with quite a light-coloured, 
I European-like skin, and in a pi'actically naked 
' state as he sat on the bare ground with a solemn 
bewildered expression, cast a wistful eye upon 
it, and hesitatingly stretching out his liny arm, 
took his small handful of the much-mixed mass. 
Taking a step aside, I nearly trod on a small 
bundle of bine cloth which T discovi'red to be* a 
baby a few weeks old, sleeping peacefully, with 
one extremely small doll-like arm stretched out 
on the dirty earth. In a dark corner against the 
wall, os far removed as possible from where the 
prisoners were sitting, was another and lurgej* 
burulle covered with a white cloth. Jfc was a 
■dead body. The young son of the robber-chief 
had died in prison the previous night, and was 
lying here, while his tatlier awaited sentence 
of deatli in a cell a few yards off. 

Zaid, however, would not submit tamely to the 
eentence of the Kench court, and appealed unto 
Oamr at Cairo. Thither, accordingly, uIUt some 
time ami trouble, he and liis buinl were conveyed 
under a strung escort. 1 have several times met 
such convoys of prisoners niarcliiug across the 
Nile bridge on their way to the prison at Ghizeh. 
They triulge along, a ragged, motley, bare-footed 
bund, small brown -skinned boys and girls in 
front, women with babies on their shoulders, and 
huge bundles of liousehold goods on their backs, 
then a crowd of men of all ages and colours, tlie 
whole hedged iu before, behind, and round about 
by black Soudanese troops with (ixcd bayonets. 
The light dry dust rises iu a clouil about the 
many moving feet, and sweat bathes the faces of 
guards and guarded, as the strong sunlight beats 
on the melancholy Kpe(!tacle. 

In view of the fre(jueiicy of acts of brigandage, 
the Government, in the moiith of April (1890j, 
submitted to the Legislative (/Ouncil a special 
decree deliniiig the penalties to be inflicted on 
organisers, lead(‘rs, and members of armed bands. 
While some of the members of the Council 
favoured the Government project, tlie majority 
declared for the proposals of one of their own 
members, Sheikh Mohamed Efl'eiidi El Abassi. 
He, at the request of the Government, ha<l 
embodied in a projected decree tlie relevant ‘ pre- 
scriptions of tlie Holy Law in force in all tlie 
countries dependent on the Ottoman Empire.’ 
There is a sliding scale of penalties. A brigand 
who is arrested Udore having robbed or killed 
anybody would get a dose of bastinado and be 
imprisoned till he repents —or dies. Brigands 
who have seized property to the extent of ten 
dirhems each — proviiled this is in good money 
or in kind — would he condemned to amputation 
of the right bund and the left foot But 
desperate characters who liave taken part in 
both theft and murder have presented to them 
the following interesting programme : (I) Ampu- 
tation of right band and left foot, followed by 
capital execution, (i^) Amputation as above and 
crucifixion. (3"! Amputation as above, capital 
execution, and crucifixion. (4) Capittd execution 
and crucifixion. (6) Capital execution alone. 
(6) Crucifixion alone. The above scale to be 


applied accoidiug to the enormity of the offence 
or the discretion of the judge. 

The project submitted by the Government was 
less elaborate tliaii that of the Sheikh. If was 
that any operation of a baud involving murder 
should bring the death penalty on the leaders 
or organisers of the baud. When there was 
no murder, the leaders and organisers should 
be punislied with forced labour fur life ; while 
in either ca.se the ordinary members should 
perform force<l labour for life or for a term of 
years. 


T HE 1 \' 0 U Y G A T K.* 

By AVAi.TEri UBSANJ’. 

CHAUTER XX.- THE WITISPEU OF CAI.UMNY. 

WiTismtED words are ever more potent than 
words prudainied aloud upon the house-top. If 
the envious man from the house-top denounces 
a man of reputation as a thief, a gambler, 
a patricide, a sororicide, niiiicocidc, no man 
reganleth his voice, though he call out with the 
voice of Stentor : people only stare : these are 
the words of a madman or a malignant. But 
whisper these chaiyea iu the ear of your neigh- 
bour : whisper tiiem with bated breath : say that, 
as yet, the tiling is a profound seci’et. Tlieii that 
rumour swiftly flies abroad, until every burgess 
iu the town regards that man askance ; and when 
the time for voting comes, he votes for another 
man, and will not have liim as beadle, sexton, 
verger, schoolmaster, turricoi;k, policeman, parish 
doctor, workhouse chaplain, commou-coiincilmati, 
alderman. Mayor, or Member of Parliament. 
And all f)r a whisper. 

It was Checkley who set going the whisper, 
which at this moment was running up and down 
the ottice, agitating all hearts, occupying all 
minds, the basis of all conversation. 

Kijig Mida.s’.s sci'vunt, when he was irresistibly 
impelled to whi.sper, dug a hole in the ground 
ami placed his whisper at the bottom of that 
liole. But the gras.ses grew up and sighed the 
words to the passing breeze, bo that the market- 
! women beard them on their way: ‘The King’s 
I ears arc the ears of an As.s- the ears of an Ass — 
the cars of an Ass.’ 7’lie old and trusty servant 
of Dering & Sou buried his secret in the leaves 
of his CMpying-book. Here it was found by 
the boy who worked the Copying-press. Aa be 
turned over the pages, he became conscious of a 
sibilant, malignant, revengeful murimir : *Who 
stole the bonds The new Partner. -—Who forged 
the lettera? The new Partner.’ -Who robbed 
the safe ? The new Partnej-.’ Here was a pretty 
thing for a pretty innocent oflice hoy to bear 1 
Naturally, his very soul became aflame : when 
the dinner hour arriveil, he told another boy as 
a profound secret what he had heard. That boy 
told an old«T boy, who told another still older, 
who told another, and so up the long otficial 
ladder, until everybody in the place knew that 
the new Partner—actually the new Partner— the 
most fortunate of all young men that ever passed 
his Exam. — who had stepped at a bound from 
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two handred to a thousand, at least— this young 
man, of all young men in the world, had forged 
his partner’s name, robbed liis partner’s safe, 
made away with his partner’s property. Who 
after this can trust anybody ? 

But others there were who refused to believe 
this thing. They pointed out that the new 
Partner continued — apparently— on the best of 
terms with the old Partner : they argued that 
when such things are done, friendships are killed 
and partnerships are dissolved. They even went 
BQ far, though members of the great profession 
which believes in no man’s gootlness, as to declare 
their belief that the new Partner could not pos- 
sibly by any himptatioii do such things. And 
there were others who i>ointed to the fact that 
the whisper came from the boy of the Copying- 
press : that he heard it whispered by the lliitter- 
ing leave.s : and that it was iinpai Led to those 
leaves by Checkley — old Checkley — whose hatred 
towards the new l^artner was notorious to all 
men : not on account of any personal qualities 
er private injuries, but out of the jealousy which 
made him regard the Chief as his own property : , 
and because he had been deprived of Iiis power 
in the office — the power of appointment and dis- 
appointment and the raising of screw, whicdi he had 
previously possessed. Checkley was dethroned. 
Therefore, Checkley spread this rtiiiKnir. Others, 
again, said that if the rumour was really started 
by Checkley, which could not b * proved, seeing 
that, like all whispers or rumours, the origin 
was unknown, and perhaps supernatural, then 
Checkley must have very strong grounds for 
starting such a thing. 

Thus divided in opinion, the office looked on, 
expectant. Expectancy is a thing which gets 
into the air : it fills every room with whispers : 
it makes a conspirator or a partisan or a con- 
federate of every one : it divides a peaceful office 
into camps : it is the cause of inventions, lies, 
and exaggerations. There were two parties in 
this office — one which whispered accusations, and 
the other which whispered denials. Between 
, these hovered the wobblers or mugwumps, wdio 
whispered that while on the one hand — on the 
other hand— and that while they readily ad- 
mitted — so they were free to confess Every- 

body knows the wobbler, lie is really, if he 
knew it, the master of the situation ; but, because 
he is a wobbler, he cannot use his strength. 
When he is called upon to act, he falls into two 
nieces, each of wliicli begins to wobble and to 
lull into other two pieces of its own accord. The 
whole process of a Presidential Election — except 
the final voting — was going on in that office of 
I half-a-dozen rooms, but in whispers, without a 
single procession, and not one German band. 
And all unconscious of the tumult that raged 
about him— ia tumult in whispers — a civil war 
in silence — tlio object of this was going on his 
way unconscious aud undisturbed. 

Now, however, having learned that the old 
clerk was actually seeking to fix this charge upon 
him, George perceived the whispering and uuaer- 
I stood the charge. When he passed through the J 
first or outer office in the morning, he per- 
ceived that the clerks all looked at him curiously, 
and that they pretended not to ho looking at 
him, i and plied their pens with zeal. On the 
stairs he met an articled clerk, who blushed a 


rosy red with consciousness of the thing : on his 
way to his own room through his own clerks’ 
room, he felt them looking after him curiously 
as he passed ; ami he felt them, when his own 
door was closed, whispering about him. This 
made him extremely angry. Yet, for a whisper, 
one cannot sufler v rath to become visible. That 
would only please the whisperers. Tliere is only 
one thing worse than to be suspected rightly : it 
is to he suspected wrongly ; for the latter makes 
a iiiuii mad. What? That he— even he— the 
man of principle and rule, should be suspected ! 
Does nothing, then no amount of character, no 
hlumelesane.ss of record, avail ? Is the world 
coming to an end ? 

George tlien shut his door and sat down to his 
table in a very wrathful and savage frame of 
mind. And while he was just beginning to nurse 
and nourish this wratli, coaxing it from a red 
glow to a roaring flame, a card was brought to 
him. 

‘ I will see Sir Samuel at once,' he said. 

It is as well that we do mH hear the remarks 
of the clerks’ room and tluj servants’ hall. The 
Service, in fact, is a body of critics whose judg- 
ments would, if we only heard them, cause ns 
to reconsider our self-respect. Great Philan- 
thropist, great StateMiian, saintly Preacher- -if 
you only knew what they say of you — down 
below ! 

The clerks, as Sir Samuel Dering— his face 
composed to the solemnity of a mute — walked 
into the new Partne]'’8 ro(>m, whispered to each 
other: ‘lie’s going to finish him. There’ll be 
a bolt to-night.— He won’t dare face it out. — He 
has got a nerve ! ! ! — The game ’s up at last. — They 
won’t prosecute ; you see if they do. — If it was 
one of us, now. — Sir Samuel’s come to warn him 
— now you’ll see.’ With other exchanges and 
surmises. 

Sir Samuel, big and important, coldly inclined 
his head and took a chan. ‘A few' words,’ he 
said — ‘a few serious w'ords, if you ]ilea8e, sir.’ 

‘ Pray, go on.’ George sat up and listened, his 
upper lip btiffoiicd. lie hiiew w’hat was coming. 
The thing wdiich Sir Samuel proposed to say, 
apparently became difficult. He turned red and 
stammered. In fact, it is veiy diflicult to inform 
a highly respectable young man in a highly 
respectable po.sition that hi* is going to be charged 
wiUi a crime of peculiar atrocity. 

‘I am here,’ he said, after two or three false 
starts, ‘ without my brother’s knowledge. This 
is a private and unofficial visit. I come to advise. 
My visit must be regarded as without pret 
judice.’ 

‘Is it not well to ask first of all if your advice 
is invited V 

‘III such a case as this, I venture to obtrude 
advice,’ Sir Samuel replied with dignity. ‘There 
are occasions on which a man should speak — he 
is bound to speak. You will remember that I 
w'as to have been your brother-in-law’ 

‘You are to be my brother-indnw'. Well, Sir 
Samuel, go on. I will hear what you have to 
say.’ 

‘You are, as no doubt you suspect and fear, 
about to be charged in company with another, 
with complicity in this long series of foroeries.’ 

‘Really. 1 heard lost night ftom Elsie that 
there was some talk of such a charge. Now, Sir 
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Samuel, a man of your experience must be aware 
that it is not enough for a foolish old clerk to 
suggest a charge ; but there must be some con- 
nection between the accused person and the 
crime.’ 

‘Connection? Good Heavens! There is a 
solid chain of evidence, without a single weak 
point.’ 

‘Is there indeed? Well, we will not ask for 
the production of your chain. Let us take it for 
granted. Go on to the next point.’ 

‘I wish, young gentleman, 1 wish most sin- 
cerely, for the credit of yourself, and for the 
happiness of the unfortunate girl who has given 
you her heart, that my chain was of glass, to ily 
into a thousand fragments. But it is not. Every- 
thing is complete. The motive : the tempter : 
the conspiracy : the working out : the apparent 
success —everything complete. The motive — 
want of money.’ 

‘Want of money? Well, 1 was pretty badly 
off. That cannot he denied. Go on.’ 

‘You wanted money — both of you — wanted 
money. In ninety cases out of a hundred, this 
is the cause — wanted money. So you went and 
did it. Always the way in the City — they want 
money —and so they go and do it— go and do 
it.’ 

‘I see. Well, we need not have the tempter 
and the rest of it. They can wait Let us go 
on to the advice.’ 

‘Just so. What I came to say is this. You 
are in a devil of a mess, young gentleman : the 
whole job is found out : there ’s no use in 
trying to brazim it out. Bc^st come down at 
once.’ 

George nodded with ns much good-humour as 
he could assume under the circumstances. 

‘ Down at once,’ Sir Samuel repeated. ‘ It is 
always best in the long run. In your case, there 
is every reason why a scandal should he avoided. 
The thing hasn’t got into the papers : we arc 
only yet in the lii’st stage of finding out what has 
been actually stolen : it has not been a case in 
which the police could help. Now my brother 
is not a vindictive man. 1, for my own part, 
don’t want my wife’s brother, to say nothing 
of you, convicted of forgery. Eh ? Beastly 
thing, to go down to the City in the morning and 
to hear them whispering, “That’s his wife’s 
brother in the papers lo-day. Lagged for fifteen 
years.” Fifteen years for certain, it will be, my^ 
fine fellow.’ ! 

‘Fifteen years for cei-taiu,’ George repeated. j 

‘Let me help you out of the mess. Don’t 
make difticultiea. Don’t stick out your chin. 
Think of Elsie ! ’ 

George nearly lost his self-contrcjl — not quite. 

‘Think ( f Elsie I ’ he cried. ‘ Best not mention 
her name, Sir Samuel, if yon please.’ 

‘ She would be heart-broken if it went so far. 
If it stops short of that, she will soon get over 
the little disappointment.’ 

‘ Go on to the next point.’ 

*Well--~it is just this. I’ll help you both— 
Athelstan as well as you — yes— I’ll help Athel- 
Btan. Hang the fellow ! Why couldn’t he stay 
at Camberwell? Who cares about him and his 
bad company, if be keeps himself out of people’s 
way 1 Now, then. Let me have back the 
money. You haven’t drawn anything out of the 


Bank. Give me the papers. Then I’ll eqnare 
it with my brother. 1 will advance you a hun- 
dred or two; you shall go clear out of the 
country, and never come back again. And then, 
though it’s compounding a felony, w'e ’ll just put 
everything back again, and say nothing more 
about it’ 

‘ Oh ! That is very good of you.’ 

‘Yes, 1 know. But 1 want to make things 
easy. I don’t want a beastly row and a scandal. 
As for Athelstan, 1 shouldn’t know the fellow 
if I ever saw him. I hardly remember him. 
But for you, I ’ve always had a liking, until these 
little events happened.’ 

‘Very good, indeed, of you.’ 

‘When the thing came out, I said to Lady 
Dering. “ My dear,” I said, “ 1 ’m very sorry for 
your sister, because it will vex her more than 
a bit The engagement, of course, will be broken 
off ; but we must not have a scandal. We can- 
not afforii it. We can not” — he smiled — “we 
are positively not rich enough. Only the very 
richest people can afford to have; such a scandal 
I will try and get things squared,” I said, “for 
idl our .sakes.” That is wiiat I said to Lady 
Dering. Now, be persuaded. Do the right thing. 
Tell Athelstan wliat I have told you. The 
warrant for the arrest of the man Edmund Gray 
will be issueil to-morrow, 1 BU])pose, or next day. 
After that, nothing can save you.’ 

‘Nothing can save me,’ George repeated. ‘Is 
that all you came to say, Sir Sammd ?’ 

‘That is all. A clean breast is all we ask.’ 

‘Then, Sir Samuel’ — George rose and took 
a bundle of papers from tlie table — ‘let us find 
my Partner. You shall hear what I have to 
say.’ 

‘Ah! that’s right— that’s sensible. I knew 
that you would be open to reason. Come. He 
is sure to be alone at this early hour. Come at 
once.’ 

They went out together. The clerks noticed 
their faces full of ‘ busiucKs,’ us we poetically put 
it— matters of buying ami selling being notori- 
ously of the highest importiince couceivable. 
Evidently something very serious indeed had 
passed. But the cliief personage still lield up his 
head, ‘Game, sir, game to tlie lust. But there 
would be a bolt.’ 

Mr Dering was in liis usual place, before his 
letters, which were still unopened. He looked 
ill, worn, and worried. 

‘Brother,’ said Sir Samuel, ‘I bring you a 
young gentleman who has a communication to 
make of great importance.’ 

‘ Is it about this case ? Have you — at last — 
found out something?’ The tone, the words, 
suggest extreme irritability. 

‘I fear not. You know, T believe, all that we 
liave found out. But now,’ said Sir Siunuel, 
rubbing his hands — ‘ now' comes the long-ex- 
pected - 

‘What I have to say W’ill not take long. I 
hear from Sir Samuel that he and Cheddey 
between them have got up a case which involves 
me in these forgeries.’ 

‘ Quite right,’ said Sir Samuel ‘ Involves you 
inextricably.’ 

‘And that things have gone so far that I am 
about to be arrested, tried, and convicted. Which 
he rightly thinks will be u great scandal. So it 
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will — 80 it certainly will He therefore pro- 
poses that 1 should make a clean breast of the 
whole business, and give back the stolen bonds. 
I am sorry that I cannot do this, for a very 
simple reason— namely, that there is nothing to 
confess. But there is one thing that 1 must do. 
You placed the case in my hands ’ 

‘I did. I asked you to find out. I have 
brought no charge against you. Have you found 
out r 

Mr Dering spoke like a schoolmaster in one of 
his least amiable moods. 

* It is a very improper thing for a person 
accused of a crime to be engaged in detecting it. 
So I resign the case- -there arc tlie paper.s. You 
had better go to .some solicitor accustomed to this 
kind of work.’ 

‘Stuff and rubbish ! ’ cried Mr Bering. 

‘ Sir, you havi; deceived me.’ Sir Samiiel’a face 
was gradually resuming its normal length. ‘You 
promised to confess, and you have n'Ot. You 
as good as confessed just now. — 'Jliis man is 
clearly, unmistakably guilty,’ he added, turning 
to his brother. 

‘ I have not asked you, my Partner/ Mr Dering 
added, more softly, ‘ to give uj) the case. I have 
heard what is said. 1 have observed that the 
80 -called case is built up entirely on conjectiirc.’ 

‘No— no,’ said Sir Saniueb ‘It is a sound 
structure, complete in every part.’ 

‘And there is nothing as yet to connect any 
man with the thing —not even the*man Edmund 
Gray.’ 

‘Quito wrong— quite wrong/ said Sir Samuel. 

I ‘In the City, we may not ue lawyers, but we 
! understand evidence.’ 

‘ I cannot, choose but give up the case/ George 
replied. ‘Consider. Already Mrs Arundel has 
requested her daughter to break off her engage- 
ment ; I am forbidden the bouse ; Elsie has left 
her mother and gone to her brother. No, sir — 
take the papers, and give them to some other 
person.’ 

Mr Bering mechanically took the papers, and 
laid his hand upon them. 

‘Let me remind you,’ George continued, ‘how 
far we have got. "We have proved that Edmund 
Gray is a real person, known to maiiv. We have 
not proved the connection’ between him and the 
robberies committed in his name, lie is appa- 
rently a most respectable person. The problem 
before you is still to fix the crime on some one. 

1 shall bo glad to hear that it has been success- 
fully solved.’ 

‘ Glad V asked Sir Samuel. ‘ You will be glad ? 
This is amazing ! ’ 

‘Eight years ago, Mr Bering, another man 
stood nere, and was accused of a similar crime. 
He refused to stay in the house under such a 
charge. That was foolish. Time has established 
his innocence. I shall stay. 1 am your Partner. 
''The Partnership can only be dissolved by mutual 
,,ee>n8ent. I remain.’ 

Mr Bering laid his head upon his hand and 
w^ed.^ ‘ I believe I shall bo driven mad before 
long with this business,’ be said querulously. He 
haa lost something of hia decision of speech. 
‘HTell I will give the case t«j somebody else, i 
MeaOiHme, look here. Tell me how these things 
! came here.’ 




The ‘fhings’ were two envelopes containing 


letters. They were addi’essed to Edmund Grey, 
and had been opened. One of them was George’s 
own note inviting him to call. The other was 
the letter from the Manager of the Bank asking 
for other references. 

‘How did they get here?’ asked Mr Bering 
agaiiL 

‘Had you not better ask Checkley?’ George 
ran^ the bell. 

‘1 fouml these on the tojp of my letters, 
Checkley,’ said Mr Bering. ‘ \ ou were the first 
in the room. You put the letters on the table. 
I found them on the top of the heap. Nobody 
bad been in the room except you and me. You 
j must have put them there.’ 

Checkley looked at the envedopes, and began 
to tremble. ‘I don’t kiu)w/ he said. ‘1 put the 
letters on the table. They were not among tljem. 

! Somebody must have put them there ’ — he looked 

at tlie new Partner- ‘some friend of Mr Edmund 

Gray, between the time that 1 left the room and 
the time wTien you came.’ 

*1 entered the room/ Mr Bering replied, ‘as 
you were leaving it.’ 

‘Observe,’ said George, ‘that in the whole 
conduct of this business there has been one man 
engaged who has control of the letters. That 
man — the only man in the ofii(?e is, J believe, the 
man before ns— your clerk— Checkley.’ 

‘How came the letters here?’ Mr Bering 
repealed angrily. 

‘I don’t know/ answered Checkley. ‘Ho’ — 
indicating George — ‘must have put them there.’ 

‘The i)evil is in the ollice, 1 believe. How 
do things come here? How do they vanish? 
Who put the notes in the safe? Who took the 
certificates out of the safe? All you can do is 
; to stand and accuse each other. \\Bmt good are 
you— any of you ? Find out. Find out. Yester- 
day, there was a handbill al)out Edmund Gray 
in the safe. The day before there was a handful 
of Socialist tracts on the letters. Find out, I say.’ 

‘Give the tiling to detectives,’ saitl George. 

‘Let me take the case in hand, brother.’ Sir 
Samiud laid liands on the papers. * 1 fiattcr my- 
self that I will very .soon have the fellow under 
lock and key. And then, sir’ — he turned to 
George— ‘scandal or no scandal, there shall he 
no pity- no mercy — none.’ 

George laughed. ‘Well, Sir Samuel, in a fort- 
night or so I shall call myself your brother-in- 
law. Till then, farewell.’ He left the ollice and 
returned to his own room, the ripple of the 
laughter still upon his lip.s and in his eyes, so 
that the clerks inai’velled, and the faith of those 
who believed in him was strengthened. 

‘ Before then, young crowing bantam,’ cried Sir 
Samuel after him, ‘ I bliall have you under lock 
and key.’ 

‘ Ah ! ’ This was Checkley. The little inter- 
jection expressed, far more than any words could 
do, his satisfaction at the prospect. Then he left 
the room grumhling and muttering. 

‘I believe that this business wdll finish me off.’ 
Mr Bering sighed again, and passed his hand over 
his forehead. ‘ Night and day it worries me. It 
makes my forgetfulness grow upon me, I am 
as good as gone. This hour I cannot remember 
the last hour. See — I had breakfast at home ae 
usual. 1 remember that. I remember setting 
out. It is ten minutes’ walk from Bedford Row to 
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here. I have taken an hour and a half. How ? 
I do not know. What did I do last night I I 
do not know, and 1 am pursued by this forger- 
robber— demon. He puts things in my safe- 
yesterday, a placard that Edmund Gray was 
going to give a lecture on something or other 
— tlie day before, a bundle of tracts by Edmund 
Gray. What do these things mean? What can 
Ido?’ 

[To ht conlinued.) 


ON THE GREAT ANDES ; OR, LIFE AT 
LOW PRESSUllES. 

Every one knows what, in a moral sense, life 
at high pressure means. The plirase is one 
borrowed from applied science, and is perhaps 
still more aptly designated in the popular saying 
about ‘burning the candle at both ends.’ Well, 
what ‘ high pressure ’ is in the moral world, so 
is ‘low pressure’ in the physical— both bring 
about more or less of injury and collapse. In 
both cases tlie cause is obvious ; it is due to 
departure from a. normal state of existence. The 
man who goes to bed at daybreak, and does the 
most of his work or amusement when other 
people are asleep, violates the recognised healthful 
division of time ; so the man who, in a physical 
sense, ceases to occupy a level at which the body 
is subjected to an atmo.spheric pressure of fifteen 
pounds to the srpuire iiu h cannot very comfort- 
ably exist where the prcissuru is so low as to be* 
little more than half of this. At sea-level, or 
at a rea8(.tnab]e distance above it, we are not 
aware of any pres.sure upon us- -everything is 
BO evenly balanced within us and around. Ihit 
let us ascend a high mountain- say Mont Blanc, 
or Chimborazo, or Cotopaxi— or let us go up still 
higher in a balloon, and then we perceive what 
occurs : diliicuUy of breathing, bleeding at the 
nose and the gums, even the lips and the eyes, a 
tendency to faint, or even to die (as has hap- 
pened). This is due to the absence of that mys- 
teriously comforting fact about the fifteen pounds 
of atmospheric pressure to the s(jiuu*e inch — is, in 
short, due to living at ‘low pressures,’ or ‘out of 
our usual’ 

From a scientific point of view, the phenomena 
of life at low pressures are exceediugly interest- 
ing, and have not yet received either complete elu- 
cidation or conclusive explanation. Mr Whymper, 
in his latest book {Travels amongst the Great 
Andes of the Equator. London: Jolin Murray), 
has devoted much space to the question, and has 
certainly succeeded in arriving at some important 
conclusi-ons. The hook, as all his hooks are, is u 
thing at once of beauty and of utility ; for he is 
equally traveller, artist, author, and man of 
science. We shall endeavour to give some account 
of Mr Whymper’s experiences on those great 
altitudes at wliich he lived amongst the majestic 
mountains of the equatorial Andes. 

One of the principal scientific objects of Mr 
Whymper’s journeys among the mountain ranges 
of South Amer.ca had reference to the well- 
known difliculty of living at an abnormally high 
level above the sea. At what time this difficulty 
was first recognised by men of science, is not 
perhaps known. We are all acquainted with the 


ancient prejudices attaching to the attempt to 
scale sacred mountains — say, tliat of Ararat. As 
the site on which the ark of Noah rested after 
the flood, Mount Ararat m^us naturally associated 
with much that was sacred in the history of the 
Jewish religion ; and the attempt to reach its 
summit to ascertain whether any trace of the ark 
was still there, wiw regarded as sacrilegious. To 
any oue who attempted the feat, it was believed 
that ilcath was the consequence. It is not 
difficult to perceive the origin of this belief. 
Ararat is a thousand feet highei’ than Mont 
Blanc ; and any adventurer in the old and 
unscientific ages who made so bold us to scale 
its lofty height, would no doubt suffer from that 
state of breath le.ssiHiSs and bleeding at the mouth 
and nose to which we have referred. This was 
quite enough to stamp the attempt as one dis- 
pleasing to the Deity ; and such as, if persevered 
in to the end, would result in death. So 
thorough *was this belief in the minds of the 
semi-barbarous inhabitants of Armenia, that it 
was not until the present century that any 
mountain-climber actually reached the summit 
of Ararat. 

What hedd true of Mount Ararat held true 
also of Mont Blanc. In 1775 four natives of 
Chamouni attempted the ascent of the hitter 
mountain, and succeeded in reaching a consider- 
able height. So far as they went they found 
their route com]»aratively free from mechanical 
obstaclc.s, but tliey weie conqiletidy overcome by 
fatigue and ditficulty of breathing. Being ignor- 
ant of science, they did not attribute this opprea- 
I tiiou to its right cause. They tiiought it was due 
to tlie heat of the sun’s rays in the confined ravines 
through which they had to pass ; the dillerence 
of atmos))herii: pressure as, between high and low 
levels not, of course, occurring to their untutored 
minds. M. de Saussure was the first man of 
science to reach the top of Mont Blanc. This 
was ill August 1787. He has graphically de- 
scribed his extraordinary suflerings from the heat 
and rarity of the atmosphere. But he was a man 
of science, and knew that his sufferings were due, 
not to any so-called curse upon those who would 
' seek to reach the summit, but simply to tbe fact 
that the barometer, instead of showing a pressure 
of thirty or thirty-one inches, showed only a 
pressure of sixteen. It is this abnormal reduc- 
tion of atmosphr.ric weight which induces those 
symptoms of suti'oeation that occur in high alti- 
tudes - -whether the situation be on Mount Ararat 
or Mont IRanc. 

That the symptoms of this illness — Mountain- 
sickness, as it is now called — ai’e mainly due to 
the change of atmospheric pressure, is generally 
admitted ; but as this change does not affect all 
individuals alike, and does not operate alike in 
! all localities, the’*e are many persons who seek to 
attribute the sickness to other co-operating causes. 
The subject has appured to Mr Whymper as 
worthy of careful investigation, more particularly 
for ascertaining the heights at which those 


for ascertaining the heights at which those 
painful effects begin to manifest themselves, 
what the symptoms of those effects are, and 
whether the effects arc permanent. The leading 
symptoms of this Mouutain-sickness ore, accord- 
ing to him, ‘ nausea and vomiting ; headaches 
of most severe character ; feverishness ; hemor- 
rhages ; lassitude, depression and weakness, and 
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an indedcribable feeling of illnese which ilhiees, 
occurring at great elevations, is only cured by 
descending into lower zones. While, therefore, 
high elevations, and consequent diminished atmo- 
spheric pressure, have obviously to do with 
Mountain-sickness, yet, says Mr Whyrnper, ‘in 
various parts of the worhl, the notion is, and 
has long been entertained, that it is due to local 
causes, such, for example, as noxious exhalations 
from vegetation. Sojne support to this notion,’ 
he adds, ‘seems to be found in the fact that 
whilst the greatest heights in Europe (15— 1(),000 
feet) are annually jiHcended by throngs of persons 
without perceptible inconvenience, multitudes of 
others in Asia and America sutfur acutely at 
lower elevations (14 — 15,000 feet) ; and it would 
therefore seem that tliere are. influences at work 
on the latter continents which do not oi)erate in 
Europe.’ In short, he thinks Mountain-sickness 
may to some extent be attributable to the fniilties 
of Inimau nature. In some individuafs it may 
be superinduced by their inability to bear severe 
and prolonged exertion, so that circumstances 
which -might iuconveuiencc them would give 
little or no inconvenience to others. We shall 
see what Mr Why inner’s own experienccB were. 

These began with his ascent of Chimborazo, 
which was accomplished in January 1880. His 
first camp was at a height of something like 
16,000 feet above sea-level ; and up to this point 
neither he nor his attendants had suffered much 
inconvenience from the reductiofi of pressure. 
But when they liad moved ou another tiioiisaud 
feet higher, evidences of distress began to mani- 
fest themselves. Curiously enough, it was one 
of the mules that first sliowed tokens of exhaus- 
tion. It was probably the same animal whi(di, 
at a slightly lower lev(;l, had been in ])articularly 
good spirits just a day or two before. Ou that 
occasion, says Mr Whyrnper, ‘ there was a noise, 
and I became aware tluit the mule hud broken 
loose and was frisking about The animal re- 
joiced in freedom, anti, intoxicated by succ(*.'«s, 
went as near to standing upon its hcml as a mule 
can go. Its behaviour seemed to me supremely 
ungrateful, and I went for that animal. It ran 
away ; but it was handicapped, for it had a long 
halter, which trailed along the sandy jilain, 
whilst I ran unimpeded, and gained on it at 
every stride. When I seized the halter it was I 
who was captured. The wretched beast dragged 
me unmercifully over the sandy soil until Louis 
came to my assistance, and we then towed it 
in triumph back to camp.’ But at 16,000 feet 
above the sea, and with a pressure of a little 
over seventeen inches, mules are not so lively. At 
this altitude, Mr Whymper’s mule struck work, 
and he had to dismount and lead it. It obviously 
found difficulty in supporting its own weight. 
‘Looking back, to see how the rest were pro- 
gressing, I found that tliey were scattered over 
about half-a-mile, and that all the animals were 
in difficulties, though none carried more than 
one hundred and .sixty pounds.’ The falling 
barometer was dearly too much for the mules. 

But the human members <if the expedition 
were soon to feel a similar degree of affliction. 
Shortly after they reached their second camp 
Itt 16,664 feet, they were on their backs, and 
iiicapaWe of the least exertion. *We knew that 
^ evening was upon us, and that we were ex-. 


periencing our first attack of Monntain-BicknSaa, 
We were feverish, had intense headaches, and 
were unable to satisfy our desire for air, except 
by breathing with open mouths. This naturally 
parched the throats, and produced a craving for i 
drink, which we were unable to satisfy — partly 
from the difliciiltv of obtaining it, and partly 
from trouble in swallowing it. When we got 
enougli, we could only sip, and not to save our 
lives could we have taken a quarter of a pint 
at a draught. Before a mouthful was down, we 
were obliged to breathe and gasp again, until our 
throats were as dry as ever. Besides having our 
I normal rate of breathing largely accelerated, we 
found it impossible to 8U.stain life w’itboiit every 
I now and again giving spasmodic gulps, just like 
{ fishes when taken out of water. Of course there 
wa.s no inclination to eat ; but we wished to 
smoke, and found that our pipes almost refused to 
burn, for they, like ourselves, wanted more oxygen.* 

This painiul condition of affairs continued all 
night, and all next day ; but was ultimately 
relieved by the administration of chlorate of 
j)ota8h— ten grains to a wine-glass of water — the 
dose repeated every two or three hours, if neces- 
sary. The trouble was gradually overcome to 
such an extent as to make further ascent pos- 
sible ; but still the party suffered much from 
lassitude and a desire to lie down. They started 
from their third camp on January 4, at 6.40 A.M., j 
the morning being line and nearly cloudless. 
At ten o’clock they hod reached the height of i 
19,400 feet, and for some distance further con- 
tinued to pi'ogress at a reasonable rate through 
the soft snow, having fine weather and a good 
deal of sunshine. At eleven o’clock they were 
20,0(X) feet above sea-level, and could see the two 
summits of the great (fliimborazo. The one they 
scaled first turned out not to be the highest, and 
they boldly struck out for the other summit. 
For five hours — as the snow was hiding many 
crevasses — they could only proceed by crawling 
along the surface ou all-fours ; but at length 
they reached the highest summit of the moun- 
tain, and their labours were rewarded with 
success. They stood at an elevation of 20,498 feet 
above the sea. The wind, by this time, blew 
hard from the north-east, and drove the liglit 
snow before it viciously. Mist also had set in, 
and not much beyond the nionntain could he 
seen. So, as there was only another hour and 
a quarter of daylight left, tliey had at once to 
start ou their downward journey in order to 
reacli their camp, which they gained just as day- 
light was vanishing. 

After his final descent from this great moun- 
tain, Mr Whvmper and liis party rested awhile 
and recruited ; at the end of which period he 
prepared to make the ascent of the liighest active 
volcano in the world— Cotopaxi, in Ecuador, 
19,613 feet above the sen. Though slightly lower 
than the peak of Chimhurnzo, the cone of Coto- 
paxi presents features which lend to it an interest 
peculiarly its own. It stands on a high base — 
the valley at its foot being 9000 feet above sea- 
level. Tne upper part of the mountain, however, 
consists of a perfect cone of 4400 feet, completely 
covered with snow, except that the edge of the 
crater on the top is formed of bare rock, the 
result doubtless of the fiery glow and the steam 
emitted from the mouth of the volcano. 
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In 1877 Cotopaxi was especially active. On 
the 21at of June, soon after middaj^ and appa- 
rently without warning, an immense black 
column was projected about twice the height of 
the cone (say, i8,000 feet) in the air, and was 
accompanied by tremendous subterraiiottii bellow- 
ing. The summit glowed at night, but next 
morning its appearance was normal until 0.30 
A.M., when another enormous column rose from 
the crater. These eruptions were clearly seen 
from Quito, thirty- live miles distant, and so 
immense was the quantity of dust and ashes 
ejected from the volcano that as it drifted north- 
easterly over the (jountry it carried darkness with 
it. Ill Quito it began to be dark at eight o’clock 
that same morning, the darkness increasing in 
intensity until mid-day, when it was like night. 
From the south or windward side, liowevcr, the { 
summit of tlie mountain could be clearly seen ; ' 
and it was observed, about ten o’clock in tlie ; 
forenoon, that molten lava was being poured : 
through the gaps and notches in the lip of the j 
crater, bubbling and smoking, so it was described, ; 
like the froth of a pot that suddenly boils over. 
‘The scene which tlien ensued upon the moun- | 
tain Wfxs shut out from mortal eyes, for in a h’lW [ 
minutes the whole of it was enveloped in smoke ■ 
and steam, and became invisible ; but out of the j 
darkness a moaning uoisi; arose, which grew into | 
a roar, and a d(duge of water, blocks of ice, mud, 
and rock, rushed down, sweeping away every- 
thing that lay in its course, and leaving a desert 
in its rear.’ It is estimated that it travelled as- 
far as Latacuya, twenty-five miles to the south- 
west, at the rate of fifty miles an hour. 

Jt was this tremendous volcano W'hich Mr 
Whymper set himself to scale in the month of 
February 1880. His first camp was pitched at 
a height of 15,139 feet above the sea. At this 
level he found lichens growing, also live beetles 
and a frog ; hut above this he found nothing, 
either animal or vegetable, except some shabby 
patches of moas. When nearing the summit of | 
the cone, the ascent became very difficult, as it | 
had to be made up a smooth slope of soft ashes ; ' 
and but for the fact tliat occasional streaks of ! 
ice , gave some stability to tlie ina8.s, the ascent | 
would have been almost impossible. As it was, 
large quantities of debris slipped down at every 
step. I 

A few minutes after the arrival of the party i 
at the crate]’, a roar from the bottom told them I 
that the ‘animal’ — as one of the attendant'* called 
the volcano— M^as alive. The crater was neai’ly , 
filled with smoke and steam, which drifted about ' 
and obscured the view. ‘ It had been settled j 
beforehand that every man was to shift for 
himself if an eruption occurred, and that all our 
belongings were to be abandoned. When we | 
heard the roar, there was an “it is time to be i 
oft‘” expression clearly written on all our faces ; ' 
but before a word could be uttered we found our- 
selves enveloped only in a cloud of cool and 
quite unobjectionable steam, and we concluded 
to stop.’ 

When night fairly set in, the party went up 
to view the interior of the crater. ‘The atmo- 
sphere was cold and tranquil. We could hear 
tne deadened roar of the steam-blasts os they 
escaped from time to time. Our long rope had 
been fixed both to guide in the darkness, and to 


lessen the chances of disturbing the equilibrium 
of the slope of asli. Grasping it, I made my way 
upwards, preparing for something dramatic, for 
a strong glow on the under sides of the steam- 
! clouds showed that there was fire below. Crawl- 
I ing and grovelling us the lip was approached, I 
j bent eagerly forward to peer into the unknown, 

; with Carrel behind gripping my legs. The 
vapours no longer concealed any part of the vast 
i crater, though they were there, drifting about as 
. before.^ The immense amphitheatre thus dis- 
' closed was afterwards found to be 2300 feet in 
' diameter from north to south, and lO.W feet 
aci’oss from east to west. It was surrounded by 
cliffs and overhanging precipic-es. ‘(Cavernous 
recesses belched forth smoke ; the sides of cracks 
and chasms shone with ruddy light ; nrul so it 
continued on all sides right down to the bottom, 
precipice alternating witli slope, and the fiery 
fissures becoming more numerous as the bottom 
V’as approached. At the bottom, probably twelve 
hundred feet below us, and towards the centre, 
there was a ruddy circular spot about one- tenth 
the diameter of the crater — tlie pipe of the vol- 
cano, its channel of communication with lower 
regions, filled with incandescent if not molten 
lava, glowing and burning ; with flamcB travel- 
ling to and fro over its surface, and scintilla- 
tions scattering as from a wood-fire ; lighted by 
tongues of flickering flame wdiich issued from the 
cracks in the .suiTOunding slopes.’ At intervals 
of about half an hour the volcano regularly blew 
off steam, with a noise n sembling that which is 
heard when a great ocean steamer performs the 
same operation ; and on these occasions the 
steam rose in jets with groat violence from, the 
bottom of the crater, continually enveloping the 
beholders. 

.As to how the low pressures on Cotopaxi 
affected the party, the result was not so severe as 
upon Chimborazo. There was of coui-se the over- 
powering desire to sit down, and the disposition 
to breathe through o])en inoutlis. Some of the 
party complained also of a rather .sharp head- 
ache ; but there was no recurrence of the more 
acute symptoms wliicli they had experienced on 
Chimborazo. It is not improbable that the fact 
of the party liaviiig now lived for some months 
at very higli levels may have led to some degree 
of acclimatisation. In any case, Mr Whymper 
states that no perceptible effects were produced 
— beyond those which have been mentioned — 
by the low atmospheric pressure which they 
experienced. 
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CHAPTIOR II. 

I NEED not dwell on that period ; it lies in my 
memory more like a hideous dream than so many 
weeks and months of letual life, and like a dream, 
there are only portions of it which stand out 
from the shadows — adventures, incidents, scraps 
of scenery, seen in clearer moments. It is enough 
to say that I came round gradually, and began to 
see things os they should be seen. But the hate 
was all gone, and love alone was left Yes, love 
was left, though badly nourished, having no 
hopes to diet it ; and 1 got accustomed to think 
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of Doris as ono who was dead and yet living, 
and very lovable withal, even as Beatrice was to 
Dante* 

So a year passed on, and left me minus 
some thousands of dollars. I had found my 
way into Colorado, and was a miner at one of 
the great joint-stock claims which have taken 
the jplace of the old-fashioned diggings. The 
rough work suited my humour, and there was 
life and go in tlie town and much distraction 
in the game of Pharaoh, of wliich more in its 
place. For nine months I had not heard from 
Canada, and had ceased to think of the place. My 
father had taken kiiully to his new life, whieli 
was all I needed to know. I wislied to be, and 
was, a solitaiy in the world, tliough I mixed 
much with men, finding more isolation in a 
crowd than in lonely places. But 1 was begin- 
ning to he restless again, au<l to wish for another 
change, when something happened which 1 had 
not looked for, hut which makes me always 
thankful 1 playeil Pharaoh that niglit at Midas’s. 

It was nothing more than a quarrel and a whip- 
ping out of revolvers, and then a sudden lane of 
rough figures looking on wliile the two fired from 
either end. I heard the low thud of the bullet 
as it struck Black Jake, and I caught him in my 
arms as he fell backwards with sudden limpness 
and whitening face. I had only seen him once 
before, and he had roused a vague recollection 
which had made me look again at him, wonder- 
ing what it was about him that was so familiar. 
He had been at one of the far tables, or perhaps 
his speech would have given me the cue. Now, 
as he opened his eyes and stared un into mine, 
he turned his lips from the lliisk and said ; ‘ Cod 
forgive us— it’s Master Sedley !’ 

‘That’s so. Take a pull at this, and tell me 
who you are,’ said I, surprised at my own 
name. 

The liqueur was of little use ; for his heart 
was slowing every moment ; but it brought a 
flicker to his face and a word or two more to his 
lips. *Qie me yer ear — closer,’ he whispered. 
‘Bob Hilton — Ranstou postman— -ay, yo’ Know 
me now. They want me— want me for rob- 
bing the bags. Tell ’em death has got me ; 

an’ toll young doctor chap as 1 hopes to 

He lamed me the begiimiii’— he Yore 

letters— Miss Doris’s— I stopped ’em llis 

money. Hope no harm done, sir — I Christ 

save’ His eyes glazed, a tremble went 

I through him, and lie slipped off without another 
word, leaving me staring at the dyed whiskers 
and dissipated features with ringing ears, and a 
thousand thoughts and feelings all set loose to- 
gether, to the overwhelming of my wits, which 
seemed quite undone. 

Long after they had carried him away, and the 
noise and confusion were spent, I stood leaning 
on the bar counter, .staring vacantly througli the 
amoke of the saloon, seeing and hearing nothing, 
but^ conscious of a growing fiend within me, and 
>a tightening of my teeth as I reckoned things 
tip and saw in all its clearness the perfidy that 
had come between us. The letter— was not that 
h part of it ? Could Doris from her heart’s heart 
;<haye written such a letter at all? It was a 
forgery, a trick, and I had been a fool to be 
}>y it— nay, a villain in very truth ; for 
I mid doubted Doris, and given her pain and 


misery perhaps a thousand times worse than 
my own. 

Yet the letter was clear enough, said the ghost 
of Doubt ; it was in her own characteristic hand- 
writing, said Memory ; and there was no foiging 
that, put in Doubt again. 

Then a resolution came to me, and I walked 
out into the open air, and breathed it in with 
a long iulialation, as men do at sudden relief, or 
when stirred witli new purpo.se. 

There were evil things in my heart ; but there 
was one little corner where hope stirred, as if 
after a long sleep. 1 could feel it as I looked up 
to the heavens, where the stars were twinkling 
down at me, as if they knew a thing or two, 
having seen Doris o|ily a few hours agone. 

Next morning I started foj* New York, and in 
four more days was on the Atlantic, gazing at 
the last point of Sandy Hook a.s it sank lower 
and lower, till the hoj’izon was an unbroken lino 
and America nowhere. 

But as we sped eastwards through the long 
days and nights, as I di'ew nearer to Doris and 
him and the truth, the fiends grew busier within 
me, and gave my little babe of Hope such a 
' hustling that I well-nigh lost sight of it in the 
, tumult. 

I I had been away eigliteeii months, and what 
I might a nuiii not do in that time with an im- 
: ju'essionable young girl who had the bejit evi- 
dence that her lover was unfaithful? They were 
cousin.^ and hud been together in earlier years ; 
he was a higdily educated, and, contrasted 
with me, a brilliant, perhaps a fascinating man. 
He liad secured his diploma ; but the arduous 
; study had broken him down, and to recruit him- 
I self, he had left his Loudon home to pass some 
I weeks among the breezy hills of Worcestershire, 

! the guest of his father’s sister, the daily com- 
i nauion, no doubt, of iM'is. He had seen her 
j iKiauty, her young susceptibility to the influences 
I about her, and he hud wormed his way into her 
I lieart and cankered it, as grubs do roses. So 
j hatred totUnl it all up and made me feel as 
, murderers do. Hod forgive me ! It is all passed 
I now, and it was love’s doing with all three of 
us. 

It was past midnight when I arrived after ten 
days at Worcester. ’The old city was slumbering, 
and the great cathedral was watcliing over it, and 
telling out the hours to its deaf ears as the fly 
rumbled noisily to the hotel, where I had per- 
force to stay till dayliglit eim])led me to continue 
my journey by tlie early train. 

1 lay on the bed half-dressed, listening to the 
quarters as they chimed through the silence one 
after the other, and each time the familiar sounds 
crossed the current of my thoughts they swung 
me out of the morrow to other days, which their 
ringing brought back irresistibly, till by-and-by 
T allowed memory to have its way entirely, and 
1 lived again in the halcyon snnniness of bygone 
years. 1 closed my eyes to look at it all, and 
allowed it to float dreamlike and as it would, 
till patches of grayness came, and a fading of j 
j colour and form, and 1 was fast asleep. I 

I But as I lay like any log, and the hours went 
on, till all in the city but myself could hear the 


cathedral clock ring them out, some part of mv 
brain woke up, and finding reason still a sluggard, 
started straightway a-droaming. It was a queer 
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'medley for the most part, and no better than 
other fantasies of the sort ; but to this day I 
remember it more as a real thing than a trick 
of the brain, if such it was. There in the 
darkness of tlie prairie W'as the deep red rose 
that Doris had given me, borne by an army of 
fireflies, in whose united radiance the flower lay 
on a hammock of golden threads and flitted 
before me mockingly while I stumbled in chase 
of it. Ay, it was the rose, and it -blushed in 
the embrace of Doris’s own liair. I had seen 
it shine so at sundown when the light got in it 
and made it luminous with a gold not its own, 
as the grass blades seem shafts of emerald fire 
when the glow-worms are among them. The 
phantUvSin rose and fell in the blackness, while 
the hundreds of little light points made a shifting 
circle round. On, on they flitted, ever eluding 
me as I stumbled along, till there was a sudden 
clash of bells, when tlje little vision dissolved 
into a kind of crimson and golden atmosphere, 
in which I laved myself with beating bands, 
while it widened more and more, lighting all 
things round, till 1 saw that I stood in a crowded 
churchyard in all the soft sheen of a summer’s 
morning. I rubbed my eyes as the people moved 
about, some towards the wooden porch, some 
taking places on the path, till there was an 
avenue of emiling faces and on(5 slim figure, fol- 
lowed by her maids, wending slowly through all. 

It was Doris, all whit»‘ ami beautiful in 
bridal vestments ; but her golden head was bent, 
and there was heaviness in her step. As if ab« 
were entering some prison-house, never to know 
liberty again, she paused at the porch, and looked 
long and wistfully back into the sunshine. And 

I could see the thin face and the pain deep down 
in her eyes, knowing all the meaning of her long 
look, but unable to move, as she passed in and 
out of lu}’’ sight. Then the clanging of the bells 
died away into a melody of old time, wdiicb they 
quaintly chimed, while the people tbi’onged into 
tne church, leaving me alone among the head- 
stones. The agony was too much. 1 wrenched 
free my voice and shrieked her name— and awoke, 
still hearing the chiming, but realising gradually 
that it came fi’oni the cathedral lower, which 

I could see in tlie morning suii over the liouse- 
tops, and its clock pointed to three minutes past 
nine. 

Now T never believe in dreams ; but T sat down 
to breakfast uneasy and without apj^etitc, looking 
in at that despairing white face with a growing 
sense of its omiiiousness, and chafing mightily 
at the fact that there was no train to take me on 
for another two hours. 

‘Paper, sir T I heard the waiter say as I trifled 
with the toast. I dropped my eyes mt:chanically 
on to the folded sheet ; but only looked vacantly 
at it, or rather a headline, which, standing out 
from the rest, took my eyes, being definite, as the 
fire is in the darkness, or a candle flame, which 
we gaze at without noting. There was the name 
of my own village staring me in the face, and for 
a full minute 1 never saw it- Kanston-in-the- 
Yale. It was all a flash, as was my eagerness as 

1 snatched up tiie paper and read the local 
items : ‘ Bellringers’ Dinner — Fire at the Hall — 
The Approaching Marriage of Dr Hobson.’ 

I remember the sense of paralysis, the rush of 
darkness to the eyes, and then the sudden retuni 

of light as I jumped to my feet and stood a 
moment irresolute, with my watch in ray hand. 
Quarter past ten — the ceremony was at eleven — 
three parts of an hour to do fifteen miles. A 
wave of helplessness swept over me, and then of 
hot strength— nothing leas than the strength of 
despair, and, thank God, it carried me through. 

1 shall never forget tliat ride. The lioi*8e was 
fresh— the pick of the best posting stables in 
Worcester and 1 had much to do to keep it 
in while we breasted lledhill to the level of the 
London Hoad. Then I gave it its head and a 
tip from the lieels, and away we shot like two 
mud things. Seeing nothing but the yellow road 
before me, I (counted every spring of the animal 
us he skimmed along, scarcely seeming to touch 
the ground with his light hoofs, and flying faster 
and taster as he wanned to it and heard my cries 
of encouragement. For half an hour I let him 
go, till w^* came to a stiff hill not tliree miles 
from lianston. Here I pulled him up and made 
him walk before the final rush in. He W'as 
impatient to get on, so was 1, for from the toi> 
of the hill I knew I could sec the church, and 
maybe .some of the gathering puple ; hut I held 
him in and took out my w'atcli. My heart sank 
— if was two iniiiutes to eleven. I eased the 
reins with a shout, and in three hounds we were 
at the hill-top and away again. 1 could see the 
church now across tlie valley, and the flag at its 
tower, and the pigmy forms moving about the 
yard. But there was still hope, still a chance 
to snatch Doris buck from her peril— for such 
was iny puniose, and my dream had made me 
desperate. I set my teeth and let the good horse 

It WHS all over in ten minutes, and it was 
Doris’s d<dng us much as mine. She could not 
keep it, maybe, aii<l it was ratlier sudden to jilt 
a man ju■^t as the vicar was asking whether she 
would have liim or not. But so it was ; and I 
hud no sooner shown myself at the vestry door 
by which 1 had entered than she saw me, and 
with a ‘Oh, Jack, Jack!’ stumbled towards me, 
and fell limp in my arms, and lay there like a 
cut lily and as speechless. 1 had carried her 
into tlie vestry, and was bathing lier temples 
wdth the parson’s drinking Avater before the 
wedding part}' could realise m hat had come to 
them, lie was the first to rush in, as was 
natural perliup. 

Now 1 would not have harmed him just then, 
for all liis wordy spleen, if he had not laid rough 
hands on me as he tried to force me from my 
])luce. But when the shock of his touch went 
through me, 1 laid Doris’s head down for 
one moment while I sprang to my feet, and, 
catching him by the collar and the small of the 
hack, pitched him out of the open door with such 
good-will that ho fell on the grass a dozen yards 
away and lay there, a huddled heap of blackness 

1 on the green. 

When I turned round, Doris was opening her 
eyes and looking up at her mother, asking where 
she was. 1 knelt and looked down at her ; she 
stared while you might count three j and then 
lier arms were round niy neck, and 1 raised her 
in mine. 

‘He declared his love hero at this wicked as 
you had, dear, before him.’ 

'.f 
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* But the letter ?’ I said. 

*Oh, how could you believe it, Jack? The 
letter was my second refusal, sent a week after 
he had taken to liis practice. He must have 
forwarded it to you in the cover of one of mine. 

How cruel and wicked of him ! And you ’ 

She looked up, and there was such reproach in 
her eyes that I turned mine away, not daring to 
meet them. 

* Jealousy made a fool of me, Doris. How can 
J. tell it you ? You see, the letter was so worded, 
that, coming after your silence and on top of my 
knowledge that he was still at Ranston, I - 

‘ Who told you he was still here ? I avoided 
the subject for your sake.’ 

*111 news travels fast ; but don’t let us speak of 
it. He allowed the parcel to reach you — what 
did you think when you opened it?’ 

* When 1 was abl(i to, I wrote yon, asking what 
it meant,’ she said simply. 

‘And I never answered V 

‘No.’ 

I gazed at her nearly choking. What liad my 
suffering been to liers ? 

‘And oil, I was so wretclied, Jack,’ she went j 
on in her naive way j ‘ and when he came a 
third time, full of sympathy, and offering to 
relieve poor mother of the debts which had 
nearly brought the old home to the brink of 
breaking, I— I said yes, feeling that I had no 
will — that it was a duty thrust upon me. — But 
it is all past now, isn’t it?’ 

Gladness made her sigh, and I could feel her 
sweet breath as she looked up at me. 

‘Do you forgive him, then?’ said T, looking 
away, and thinking of his abject figure us lie 
writhed under my whip an hour ago. 

‘Yes, yes, .kick ! and you must too. You have 
punished him enough, and he has promised to 
go away. J^et us forget him— let us look upon 
it as a bad dream. Oh, Jack, my heart nearly 
runs over with its gladness — surely yours has 
nought else in it now.’ 

‘God bless you !’ said I. 

‘And you, Jack !’ said she. 

And then we joined hands and turned to the 
house, becoming one in love and charity, Doris 
and 1. 


ABOUT STICKLEBACKS. 

The rivers and streams of England and Ireland 
teem with fish of various kinds, from tlie salmon 
to the minnow ; yet I doubt if any species affords 
such amusement and is such an object of interest 
to the student of Nature as the homely Stickle- 
back. They are every whei’e to be found in rivers, 
ponds, and streams, and even have their cousins 
in the sea itself. If you like to study the habits 
of these hardy little creatures, which are ever so 
much more interesting and (jiiite os pretty as the 
gold and silver fish which some time ago were 
SO much sought after, any naturalist will procure 
thism for you, or, better still, if you live in the 
country, you can catch them for yourself in 
^almost every stream or piece of water of any 
description. 

The writer has kept them himHclf for many 
years etad never tires of wutelnng their pretty 
gmnboiB. For the benefit of those who are not ' 
acjuaitoted with the appearance of this little fish, 


I will give a short description of it. The common 
stickleback rarely exceeds two and u half or throe 
inches in length, and is in winter of an olive 
colour above and a silvery white beneath. This 
colour is retained by the female all the year 
round. In the male, however, in the spa\vning 
season it changes to a mingled blue and green 
above and a bright red underneath, extending 
from the gills, which are the reddest part, back- 
I wards for » short distance. The eyes of the 
male also turn from their natural dark colour 
to a pale blue. Altogether, it would be hard to 
find anywhere a prettier little fish than the 
stickleback at this time. In both male and 
female are found the little spines on the back, 
which in the common kind nuiubtir three. But 
in some varieties, a specimen of which I have 
caught, the number of these spines is ten. These, 
however, are smaller than those of their more 
common brethren ; and indeed the little fish 
tliemselves rarely exceed two-thirds of the length 
of the common variety. They are, as a rule, also 
j darker in colour. Another species, the fifteen- 
8pine<l stickleback, almost exclusively inhabits 
tlie 8(‘a. These are the largest kind, being from 
four to six inches in length. 

’I’lie natural food of the stickleljuck consists 
of worms and water insects, of which it can 
consume a great number ; but if very hungry, 
it will eat bread and attack and try to feed upon 
almost anything tliat comes in its way. Their 
favourite haunt is under the hollow bank of some 
small stream ; and they especially love a shady 
place, where the lesser roots of some ti-ee have 
grown through the overhanging bank down to 
the bottom of the water ; here they find shelter 
and conceal tliemselves, except in the spawning- 
time, when they resort to the larger poiuls, where 
the w.ater is nearly still. 

The eggs of this fish when laid are of a globular 
form, about the size of the hm\ of an ordinary 
pin, and are generally in a clump, which closely 
resembles a piece of colourless and transparent 
jelly dotted over with minute black spots. The 
sticklebacks when first caught and put into a 
tub or vessel of some sort, swim in a compact 
slioal, as if exploring their new domain ; but 
soon, if the vessel is large enough, one little 
fellow will take possession of a particular corner, 
and woe to any of his neighbours who should 
venture too near the hounduries of what he con- 
siders his property ! His example is, if space 
permit, followed, and the tub is soon divided 
into separate house^s, as it were. One pcrliaps 
prefers a shell and its iieighhoiirhood for his 
abode ; anf)ther, a clump of weeds ; anether, a 
little gravelly corner ; and so on. But the owner 
of the shell strongly resists the trespass of his 
weedy or gravelly neighbour, and vice versd. 
Even the females are sometimes attacked, but, as 
far as I know, never retaliate or try to fight with 
the males. However, a tract in the centre is left 
mitenanted, and forms the meeting and feeding 
ground of the assembly. * 

The sticklebacks become more interesting to- 
wards the beginning of summer, which is the 
spawning-time, when the gills and under part of 
tlie head of the male tyrn to a brilliant red. 
They are at this season very pugnacious and 
revengeful ; sometimes the figiits in which they 
I are always engaged are over after a pick or two ; 
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but I have known a battle of this kind between 
two particular males continue off and on for days. 
One of the most curio u« facts about these little 
fishes is that after a fi^ht the colour of the gills 
of the victor becomes if possible n more vivid red, 
while in the case of the vanquished it pules offj 
to a sliade of pink. The males generally fight j 
among themselves until the supremacy of one 
has been acknowledged. This hero may he easily 
recognised, even by a person not intimately nc.- 
quainted with their liaoits, by tlie beautiful blue 
and green shades on his back and sides being far 
more brilliant and varied than those of his com- 
panions, as well as by the similar pre-eminence 
of the colour of his [^ills. He is by far the most 
handsome of the whole comiiiuiiity, and he seems 
to know it, and * bosses the show ’ with all the 
pleasure in life. 

But tlie subjects of this mouarcli are not always 
as obedient as he would have them ; so tluu-e are 
Bometiiiies fights, ami although he may in the 
first few battles sustain his reputation, it is not 
unlikely that he will ultimately be overthrown, 
and a new despot take his place. Tiie happy 
winner is not, however, allowed to reign in peace; 
or retain long his seat of office ; but in his turn 
is deposed, and compelled to take up a second or 
even third rate place. The lights of thc.se little 
animals ought to be enough to satisfy the most 
exacting lover of novelty. They are conducted 
in many different ways, one of ( he chief being an 
irregular guerilla-like warfare, in wliicli every 
advantage is taken of the nature of the ground, 
of sliells, weeds, and stones. 1 have seen a male 
stickleback remain in amhiish among some green 
weeds until his rival all unsuspectingly swam 
slowly up near his hiding-place, ami then, .sud- 
denly dash out and catch the other by the tail, 
or else strike him with all his force on the side*. 
Sometime.s the victim of this clever scheme would 
see the trap laid for him in time, and would go 
pa.st, metaphorically, with colour.^ flying, and 
swim with such speed that his enemy would miss 
his clniuee. At other times he would adroitly 
avoid the onslaught of his antagonist, iuid quickly 
turning, ho lost to view in the weeds which had 
lately sheltered his opponent, there, in his turn, 
to lie ill wait for anotlier, or perhaps the same 
rival. I have also seen these cuiming little 
fellows take advantage of a shell which had been 
placed in with them, and conceal themselves in 
or behind it till the moment for action should 
arrive. 

But that is only a specimen of one, perhaps the 
chief, of their ways of fighting ; if they are placed 
in a -globe without any means of conccaliiient, 
they will attack one another openly. One will 
make a dart across the entire breadth of the 
globe, and if his intended victim is quick enough, 
gets nothing for his ])aiii8 but a sharp raj) again.st 
the opposite side of the glass. Nothing daunted, 
however, he will turn and chase the other hither 
and thither round the whole area, striking him 
whenever and wherever he can, and will continue 
to do so until he m tired, or until he is himself 
forced to flee. They will not only fight with 
their own species, but if a minnow be placed with 
them, they will attack it with common consent, 
using both their mouths and spines, and will 
pursue it so vindictively, that soon the minnow 
will sink to the bottom, half-torn to pieces and 


in a dying condition. In fact, they ore perfect 
Ishmaels in their way of indiscriminately attack- 
ing any fish which is placed with them. 

The stickleback not only uses his mouth and 
spines as weapons of offence, but is also provided 
with some mean.? of defence. These consist of 
the har<l bony substance whicli underlies the 
body from the gills to the stomach, and forms 
a veritable breastplate of lateral plates, which in 
the common stickleback extend about half-way 
down tlie body, but in some varieties reach the 
tail ; and of two little spines, whicli, when not 
active use, lie along the sides. These, however, 
when their owner is attacked, stand out (^uite 
rigidly, and are an effective piece of defensive 
armour. The.se spines are found both in the 
male and female, and closely reisemhle those on 
the back, except that they .seem to be lined with 
red. This red is not noticeable when they are 
at re.st, but is at once seen when they engage in 
a battle tir dart at an insect. 

The colour of tlie female stickleback is the 
same all the year round, and the only spot of 
bright colouring about her is the red lining of 
these defensive spines. The stickleback is very 
voracious, and it is amusing to see them attack 
and sw'allow the worms which are thrown to 
them. I have seen one little fellow' dinmiir a 
worm a.s large as himself, and swim about after- 
wards seeming notbiiig the worse for it Perhaps 
the funniest sight of all is a little stickleback 
who has trio I to swallow a worm which is too 
large for him, and who swims about w'itli the tail 
of the said wmrm sticking out a quarter of an 
inch in front of him. AnotluT soon tries to get 
the worm for himsedf, and then another ; so that 
in a short time either the lir.«t po.sse8sor W'ill have 
to disgorge the tempting morsel, or else run the 
chance of being half pulled to pieces ; and 1 have 
often found, on coming down in the morning, 
one of the pliu'kiest of the little fellows lying 
stiff and stark at the bottom of the water witli 
all its sjiiiies erect, and with its mouth hold open 
by a half-swallowed piece of worm wliich had 
choked it. 

Once when I had rathcir a large number, 1 
(liscovered that they weio disappearing faster 
than their voracity and pugnacious proclivities 
could account for." On keejiing watch one day, 
I found that a pet jackdaw of mine, after making 
suro that Uic coast was edear, had got up on the 
edge of the tub and was dcdiberately Waiting to 
see if any of the little fishes should come to the 
top of the water. Soon one did come up, and 
then the jackdaw, with a quick dart of hie 
beak, picked him out of the water and hopped 
off. I found out afterwards that he ate them ; 
though, how he managed to do so, spines and all, 
T caivt comprehend. After that, 1 took simmuiry 
measures to prevent the further diminution of 
my stock. 

Stickleback.^ build a very pretty nest, in which 
the female lays the eggs, while the male keeps 
the tract of water — which, I suppose, he regards 
as his rightful domain — free from all would-be 
intruders, whom nothing would delight so miicli 
as a feast of the eggs of their neighbour. Un- 
happily, my stickleback.s have never built a nest ; 
I am not sure that they wn’ll do so in captivity — 
80 I cannot give a (letailed account of their 
manner of constructing it 
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In conclusion, X would say to any one who | 
wishes to get the maximum of amusement for 
the minimum of trouble, * Just try keeping the 
hardy little stickleback,’ 

THE MONTH: 
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The coming World’s Fair at Chicago promises to j 
outdo all previous exhibitions of an international 
character, and from the reports as to progress 
constantly published by the authorities, it would 
seem that the ‘fair’ will comprise hundreds of 
ordinary Exhibitions comprised in one. The 
British Government, we arq glad to learn, have 
increased their grant from twenty-five to sixty 
thousand pounds— a welcome addition, which 
enables the Commission to cancel all charges 
for space. We may feel sure that this act of 
encouragement to British exhibitors will have a 
stimulating effect. 

As an instance of the vast scale upon whieb tlic 
Chicago Exhibition is planned, vve may mention 
that the department of ‘Mines and Mining,’ 
which is to have a distinct section of its own, 
will occupy a huildiiig which has a floor-space of 
nine acres. This will contain ‘ the largest army 
and moat complete and instructive evidence of 
the mineral wealth and progress of the mining 
industry ever collected or attempted.’ Here will 
be shown some wonderful specimens of mica or 
talc from Idaho, where natural ledges eight feet 
thick are found of that curious mineral. It is 
said that sheets of it twelve inches across, without 
a single flaw, are not uncommon, and there is 
some idea of using it in the windows of the 
mines building in lieu of glass. 

Novel features are constantly being added to 
the wonderful electrical display at the Crystal 
Palace. One of these is an electrical fire-engine 
by Messrs Siemens, which at the touch of a 
switch sends a powerful stream of water one 
hundred or more feet in height, which would 
make short work of a minor confiagration, and 
would certainly have a uiarked effect upon a 
more serious one. In another pari of the build- 
ing a number of interesting new experiments are 
made with electrical cuirents of enormous strength, 
the effects in some cases being alarming in tlmir 
inteuBity of light and noise, 

Messrs Carwurdine and Company of the City 
Road, London, are producing electric light from 
wind-nower. On the roof of their premises is 
erected a Halladay windmill, which at a dis- 
tance looks like an enormous wheel. To this is 
geared a dynamo machine, which delivers the 
electric current it generates into accumulators or 
secondary batteries, and the power thus stored is 
■used for lighting purposes. This plan has before 
; been adopted in America ; but we believe that 
this is the first installation of the kind in Britain. 
At a i^riod when the old wind and water mills 
iop grindinj» corn are fast becoming obsolete 
through the introduction of improved machinery, 
thSe revival of a past method of obtaining motive- 
is extremely interesting. 


[ The Congested Districts Boani, in their endea- 
vours to develop the fisheries on the west 
coast of Ii*eland, were enabled last mouth to 
report a most gratifying and promising first 
result of their labours. They had engaged a 
number of Arklow boats to undertake the 
mackertd fishery, and had made the necessary 
provision of an ice hulk and other appliances. 
Arrangements were also made with steamboat 
and railway companies to convey the fish when 
caught as quickly as possible to the English 
markets. The mackerel were rather long in 
coming, owing, it is supposed, to the coldness of 
the season, but they eventually made their ap- 
peariince ; and on the (Ith of April, six thousand 
five liuiidred prime fish— the first Galway mack- 
erel ever imported to an English market — were 
sent to Jioudon. In addition to these arrange- 
ments, a Norwegian has been engaged to instruct 
the natives in the art of fish-curing. The people 
are working hard, and seem to be delighted at 
the novelty of finding a market for their 
fish. 

During some recent excavations for main-drnin- 
age jjurposes at Endsleigh Htreet, in the north- 
western district of London, the workmen, at a 
depth of twenty-two feet from the surface came 
upon the renmius of a mammoth and other pre- 
historic animals. A portion of one of the rnam- 
moth tusks on being brought to the surface was 
found to measure at its thickest part two feet 
in circumference, and the probable length of the 
tusk in its original state would be about ten feet. 
The loamy soil in wliicb these remains were 
found also yielded many seeds of plants which 
were contemporaneous with them, and which 
have since been found to consist of twenty species. 
From these it is learnt that the land was at the 
period iiidicate<l of a marshy nature ; ami as 
certain other deposits were found overlying these 
rcniains, the geological age during which the 
animals lived may be included in what is known 
as the glacial period. At least such is the opinion 
of the Hon. Secretary of the Geological S{>ciety, to 
whose scrutiny the specimens liavc been sub- 
iiiitmd. 

The Wellington Monument in St Paul’s Cathe- 
dral, the work of Alfred Stevens, is by many 
considei’ed to be the finest piece of monumental 
sculpture ever produced by a British artist But 
at the time it was produced it was not appreciated 
by the Oftice of Works, nor by the Dean and 
Chapter ; and instead of being placed in the 
position for which it was designed, it was hidden 
away in the side chapel wher§ it now stands. 
Moreover, the equestrian figure which was in- 
tended to crown it was never placed in position, 
because the all-pow’erful Dean would not permit 
‘the Duke to come riding into Church on the 
top of his own Monument.’ Sir Frederick Leigh- 
ton has now interested himself in the matter of 
this noble sculpture, and it is now decided that 
it shall be removed to the site for wljich it was 
originally intended — under the easternmost arch 
on the north side of the nave- and that the 
equestrian figure shall be completed and placed 
in position. The removal of the J^lonumeut wdll 
coat one thousand pounds. 

A series of deep-sea explorations have recently 
been conducted iii the Mediterranean, under the 
auspices of the Austrian Government* by a sden- 
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tific party on board the ship Pola. The two 
deepest soundings taken were at a point about 
fifty nautical miles south-west of Cape Matapan, 
one indicating a depth of 2230 fathoms, and the 
other 2406 fathoms, each being equivalent to a 
deptii of more tiiaii two and a naif miles. Some 
two years ago, similar explorations were made, 
wlien it was found that the density of the w^ater 
and its saltness increased with the depth ; and 
the same thing was noticed with regard to the 
western portion of the Sea' during the recent 
soundings. But in the Kasteni Mediterranean 
the density between the various strata does not 
show BO much variation. The water is said to 
be of wonderful transparency. 

From a Report by the British Vice-consul at 
La Rochcdle, (lealing with tlio agriculture of the 
Nantes district, we learn something with regard 
to the working of a horse-breeding establishment 
at Saintes. Very strong views, we are told, are held 
in France us to the im])ortance of any defect in 
the breathing organs of horses, and the smallest 
indication of anything wrong at once disqualifies 
an animal, whatever be his value in other respects. 
This is because those in authority are convinced 
that such diseases are hereditaiy, and it must be 
said that they have every opp<jrtunity of testing 
their theory. For the most careful returns are 
kept of the pareutage of ea<‘h horse reared ; so 
that defects of any kind can be, traced to either 
side. 

The Dean of the Dental Hospital of London has 
done good service in warning the public against 
the numerous circulars, pamphlets, manuals, and 
other advertisements, by so-called dentists, which 
nowadays find their way into so many houses. 
Many of these advertisers, he tells us, are without 
a dental qualification or any hospital training, 
and as a result, a largo amount of malpractice 
is daily carried on. He then proceeds to give the 
information by which the public may be able to 
judge between a qualified and unqualified prac- 
titioner. More than thirty years ago, the itoyal 
College of Surgeons instituted a curriculum for 
dentists, consi.sting of two years’ hospital training, 
and three years’ study in a ilental laboratory. 
After passing an examination, the student is 
placed upon the Dentists’ Register, and can write 
ti-D.S. after hie name. At the entl of the Medical 
Directory will be found a list of dentists so quali- 
fied, toother with the appointments which they 
hold. The public, therefore, can avoid with very 
little trouble treatment by those who are often 
as likely to injure as to licnefit them. 

A writer in the American periodical Electricity^ 
in referring to the search-light as used in the 
United Sltates nav^, says that in order to make 
a thorough examination of the ocean surface 
round about a ship, the light must not be rapidly 
revolved, but slowly — so slowly that between the 
flashes upon the different sections of the water, 
there is the danger that a quick torpedo boat 
would have time to run in and do damage. (A 
boat of this description will run two miles in 
five minutes.) To obviate this difficulty, he sug- 
gests that each vessel shall be furnished with a 
number of lights, each patrolling and illuminating 
its own particular section of surface. The vessel 
by this means v'ould be surrounded by a complete 
circle of light. 

The Homacoustic Speaking Tube is a great 


improvement on the common form of instrument 
used in offices. Instead of a multiplicity of 
separate call-tubes, each with its whistle, the 
Homacoustic has only one mouthpiece, with a 
simple form of commutator attached, by which 
it can be readily connected with any communi- 
cating tube in the building. It is fitted with 
a pneumatic arrangement which obviates the 
somewhat disagreeable business of blowing down 
the pipe. The earpiece or receiving pait of the 
instrument is distinct from the speaking tube 
proper ; and for very noisy situations, such as 
workshops, shipboard, &c., there is a tube for 
each ear, so that all external sounds are for the 
time shut out. The system, from what we have 
.seen of it, is far more comfortable and convenient 
to work with than the telephone, but of course 
its range is more limited. 

There are so many amateur weather observers 
throughout the country, who, among other obser- 
vations, iftake periodical notes with regard to rain- 
fall, that a report of some experiments made in 
this direction by Professor G. Hellmann will be of 
widespread interest. An account of these experi- : 
ments is contained in the annual Report for 1892 
of the Berlin branch, of the German Meteorological 
Society, and deals with the effects of exposure 
on rainfall records, and with the distance apart 
at which gauges should be erected, in order to 
give the most accurate results. After experiments 
extending over seven years, Professor Hellmann 
has found that considerable differences in the j 
amount of rainfall are recorded at stations com- , 
]<aratively close together. This is attributed to 
: the action of wind, and especially to enow j the 
more a gauge is exposed to wind, the loss rainfall 
will it record, and the higher its position — owing 
to its greater exposure to wind— the less the record. 
TIjc common instruction, to place the gauge in as ; 
open a situation as possible is therefore incorrect ; ' 
but it will work W'ell, even in an elevated position, 
if it be protected from the wind. He has noted 
differences of five per cent, in the records of 
neighbouring stations even in a flat country ; and 
in stormy weather the dillerence may sometimes 
amount to one hundred per cent. Further ex- 
periments are needed, as the ones cited, although 
carried on for so long a period, are hy no means 
definite in their results. 

What has always been supposed to be a mere 
cenofciph, or empty tomb, is the beautiful shrine 
in Gloucester Cathedral erected to the memory of 
Osric, king of Northumbria, who died 729 A.D, ! 
Tlie present Dean of Gloucester, guided by a ' 
passage in Lelund’s Notes — written in 1540 — to : 
the effect that the body of Osric, founder of 
Gloucester Abbey, after being moved twice, had 
finally ‘ been Inyed under a fay re tonibe of stone on 
the north side of the high aultar,’ has lately had 
the tomb carefully examined. Upon taking out 
two of the stone panels, a long coffin was disclosed, 
lying exactly beneath the king’s effigy. If, aa 
there is every reason to believe, this should be 
really the remains of Osric, Gloucester will be 
able to boast that it holds the guardianship of 
the oldest known remains of the Saxon 
Thus another point of interest is added to one of 
the most beautiful of our cathedrals. 

The immense consumption of oysters and clamii 
in and around the city of New York has le^ 
to an industry of which, perhaps, it would be 
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impossible to find a counterpart elsewhere. In- 
stead of allowing the shells to accumulate in 
heaps, like the kitclien-middejus of prehistoric 
savages, thej^ are manufactured into quickliuje, 
and the industry is by no means an unimportant 
one. The shells are burnt in huge kilns of oval 
section, having a grating at the bottom. Upon 
this grating is first of all stiirted a coke-fire, above 
which is placed a stratum of shells about one 
foot in thickness. Over this is placed a layer of 
coal-dust, then shells again, and so on u]) to the 
top of the kiln. The initial fire gradually creeps 
through the porous mass, until in about seventeen 
hours it reaches the top, when the resulting rpiick- 
liine is withdrawn from below, and is ultimately 
used for gas purification, as well as by farmens 
and soap manufacturers. Seven different firms 
in New York City and Brooklyn turn out among 
them between four and five million bushels of 
this shell-lime yearly. We glean the foregoing 
particulars from the Scicntijic American.* 

First aid to the victim of an accident is very 
often the only aid that can possibly be of service 
to him, and it is generally the case that the help, 
to be eflicient, must be proiujit Especially is 
this so in cases of drowning, when often the 
life-saving contrivances are of too cumbrous a j 
nature to be portable;, or are locked up out of i 
reach. A pocket life-.saving contrivance is a 
novelty to us, although it has been in use for two ' 
years in various parts of France, and has been 
instrumental in saving many hundred lives. 
This is tlie Brunei Apparatus, which consists of 
a bobbin of line hut very strong (leird, with a 
wooden flout at one end, and a little four-pronge<l 
iron grapnel at the other. If the drowning man 
fails to grasp tlie floating part, the other end is 
thrown towards him, so that I he points of the 
grapnel may catch his clothing, and he can he 
drawn out of the water, CuHtom-house officers 
and others engaged about quays and harbours in 
France carry the Brunei iqiparatus in a leather 
pocket-case, and when a man goes off duty he 
hands it to the one who relieves him. This 
useful apparatus is described and commended in 
the last Report of the British Vice-consul at 
Dieppe. 

In an interesting paper read by Dr Richard 
Ellis before the North of England branch of 
the British Medical Association, the far-famed 
baths of Laurvik (Norway) were fully described. 
Laurvik is a town situated about seventy-six 
miles from Christiania, in the midst of most 
beautiful scenery. The baths were founded some 
twelve years ago by Dr Holm ns a sequel to 
the discovery in the neiglihourhood of both 
sulphureous and ferruginous .s]iriiig.s. Among the 
resources of the estahlishnieut are found baths 
of compressed seaweed liquor, rich in iodine ; sul- 
phur baths direct from the spring, hut artificially 
heated ; fir-leaf baths, cold sulphur swimming 
baths, and sea and mud baths. The treatment of 
a patient in the last named the doctor witnessed, 
and the description which lie gives is not alto- 
Mther an inviting one. The mud is black, of 
the consistence of cold cream, and has an odour — 
well, unlike that of roses. The patient is rubbed 
all over with this unpleasant compound, and is 
Anally made clean once more in a warm shower- 

The 'United States Consul at Jerusalem has 


recently described the method of irrigation pur- 
sued in the orange groves at Jaffa, where about 
three thousand acres of ground are under culti- 
vation. Although the orange anil lemon form 
tlie chief crops, peaches, grapes, melons, &c. are 
produced in great abundance. It is a necessity 
that the orange groves should be wattired during 
tlie dry season — that is, from May until October 
— when no rain falls. This is clone by means 
of wells, which are fed by underground springs, 
the apparatus for bringing the water to the 
surface being of the most primitive description, 
and consisting of a series of wooden beams, wheels, 
and buckets set in motion by a horse or mule. 
Tlie rainfall in the winter varies between twenty 
I and thirty inches, and its coming is presaged by 
: that curious atmosphei'ic phenomenon known as 
the ‘air-cushion.’ Before the first raiu comes, 
heavy masses of cloud roll up and cover the sky ; 
and when they at length give up their rain, the 
falling water is caught up and absorbed by the 
dry aud thirsty atmosphere before ever it reaches 
the earth. This goes on until the intervening 
i strata of air become saturated, when the real 
: deluge commences, often with injurious conse- 
quences. 

Spiral .«5prings of steel wire, which are plenti- 
fully used at the St Etienne gun factory, are 
now tempered by electricity. A current of tlie 
necessary .strengtli gradually to heat the metal 
is.pas.sed tlirough the spring, and when the right 
I temperature is reached, tlie current is switched 
i off and the spring dropped into a tank of water. 

! By means of tliis method, a single workman can 
I temper with unfailing accuracy between two and 
I three thousand .springs jier day. 


SONNET ON JUNE. 

Month of the Biintiy skies, and woodlands bright ; 

Of ro.ses glowing with a thousand hues 
When earth once more her siuninor joy renews ; 

When birds are singing, and when hc.arts are light; 
When the sun lingers longest, and the night 
Is hut a .star -gemmed veil, dawn sighs to lose, 

Fragrant with rose-breath, wet with moonlit dews, 
Wooing tlie thought to yon empyreal heiglit, 

To that fair world whore the June days endure, 

Where chill winds never eome, nor autumn steals 
Green from the leaf or crimson from the rose. 

Oh month of roses ! promise sweet and sure 
Of that which waits us, thy rieh bloom reveals 
The perfect lieauty heaven sliall yet disclose. 

Maky Goiwes. 
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MODERN PLAYWRIGHTS AND THEIR 
METHODS. 

There is no brancli of literature that has the 
same fascination for men of letters as playwritin^'. 
This is not astonisliin}», when one renieinhers ihul 
Shakespeare wrote for the sta;.^e, and the natural 
desire tliat must e.\ist to eniiilute him ; besides - 
and this, perhaps, is an etpially powerful incentive 
— the amount of money earned in this calling 
far exceeds tliat made by authors in any other 
branch of literature. It is not uncommon for a 
dramatist to be in receipt of a hundred ainl 
twenty pounds a week from one theatre in 
London alone during the run of a successful 
I piece, and the same author may have two or three 
such pieces running at the same time in the 
I metropolis, a.s well as pei*haps a dozen in America 
and the provincesi 

It is a curious fact that our most eminent 
authors of modern times have almost invariably 
failed in dramatic work. In the case of a nov- 
elist this is not difficult to expluin, the methods 
of con.struction being so dissimilar. Not only 
has he to learn a new art, but lie is hampered ' 
by the knowledge of the art be knows. To take I 
an example of this : in novel-Avriting, a great 
secret of success lies in the power to hoodwink 
one’s audience— in a play the very reverse is the 
case, one must never deceive for a moment. But 
our poets have been as unsuccessful as our novel- 
ists. Plays by Browning or Shelley are never 
produced without the aid of their respective 
Societies ; and though some of Lord Tennyson’s 
pieces have certainly apjieared at the Lyceum, it 
would he stretching a ])oint to call liim a success- 
ful playwright. Byron, Wordsworth, and Keats 
have also written plays, hut venturesome indeed 
is the manager who puts them on the. hoards. 

The men who claim onr attention above all 
other modern dramatists from the literary point 
of view are undoubtedly the late Mr W. G. Wills, 
Mr W. S. Gilbert, and Mr A. W. Pinero. No 
two men could he more dissimilar in their 
natures and in their methods than Wills and 


Gilbert, yet, curiously enough, these two Avent 
hand in hand some twenty years ago, in intro- 
ducing blank -vetse plays to a stage almost 
entirely given up to hiirlesciue. Wills, as the 
older man, was the pioneer, and started writing 
some ten years before Gilbert ; hut it took nine 
out of these ten years for him to obtain a hear- 
ing. In later years, Gilbert has almost entirely 
given up writing poetic dramas, having found 
a so much richer vein of gold in comic opera ; 
hut he has always been iudignnnt with a public 
which insisted upon treating Ijim ns a humorist 
only. Wills remained a hlauk-verse writer to 
the day of his death, hi.s last great work, written 
a year or two ago, on the subject of the Arthurian 
legends, heiug now in Mr Irving’s possession, and 
shortly to he proilueed at the Lyceum. Those 
who have had the plcu.sure of reading this play 
in manuscript pronounce it to he the best of his 
creations, ;;nd even more beautiful and pathetic 
than his Charles 1. or Olivia. 

W. G. Wills was horn at Oastlecomer, County 
Kilkenny, in 1828. lie was a stiulunt at Trinity 
College, ])uhlin, hut never graduated. Still — 
and in his case this was perhaps of more import- 
ance— he gained the Vice-chancellor’s prize for 
Engli.'<li verse. It is not generally known that 
he was an artist ; hut before he became engrossed 
in dramatic work, he was one of some eminence, 
and painted several members of the Royal Family, 
His ‘ Ophelia and Laertes,’ one of the most beau- 
tiful of modern pictures, shows clearly that he 
Avould have been one of the first painters of his 
day had not circumstances altered his career. In 
character. Wills greatly resembled his fellow- 
countryman Goldsmith— in fact, he was a 
thorough-going bohemian of so pronounced a 
type, that his living in the nineteenth century 
struck one as being almost an anachronism. He 
was also a man of genius, and, as Carlyle says 
of men of genius, he made his own atmosphere. 
He Avas very unmethodical in his work, and 
would write like Pope on the hacks of envelopes 
or any semps of paper that might he lying handy. 
These scraps Avere attached together anyhow, 


and were usually thrown into a large wickerwork 
clothes-basket till the play was finished, when 
they were sorted out and copied by some one of 
his friends. He never kept a regularly paid 
secretary, but always hod a boat of admirers, who 
were only too ready to write to his dictation, and 
so feel, like the Indian servant Kipling so amus- 
ingly describes in his preface to Black and White, 
that they had a hand in the work. The result 
of these erratic habits was that Wills constantly 
mislaid his manuscripts ; in fact, on more than 
one occasion lost them completely. I remem- 
ber once I unearthed from an old box that 
served the purposes of a dust-bin three acta and 
part of the fourth of a play called Merry ami 
Wise, which is still unacted. When I showed 
it to Wills, he was greatly delighted. ‘My dear 
follow,’ ho exclaimed, ‘you have done me the 
greatest service in the world. This is one of the 
best plays I ever wrote, and I thoughUl had lost 
it years ago.’ 

rerhapa no literary man evei' clnwi more extra- 
ordinary places than Wills fo^ the piirpo.‘»ea of 
composition. Tiis favourite place, and the one in 
which he always used to assure his friends lii.s 
beat work was done, was a warm bath. Warm 
baths being not always procurable, ainl if in- 
dulged ill too much, being 8ome^vllat unbealtliy, 
Wills would betake himself to bed as being the 
next most congenial place, and would, when the 
humour seized him, lie there fcir days writing. 
The greater part of (lharles /. was composed in 
bed ; and about the writing of it, he u.sed to tell 
an amusing story. The fourth act, which, us 
originally written, dealt with the execution of the 
king, was not approved of by Mr Henry Irving, 
who suggested the germ of tlie act as it now 
stands. Wills was delighted with the new idea, 
and went to bed immediately full of poetic 
ardour. In the course of the day his landlady 
came up to see him, and was much upset when 
she saw the state he was in — tears were coursing 
down his cheeks, and he looked the picture of 
misery. ‘ It was with great difficulty,’ said Wills, 
‘that I persuaded her that I was not suffering 
from some personal bereavement.’ 

Wills was never able to write the pathetic 
passages in his plays without crying like a ehibl, 
and on this occasion he was writing the king’s 
farewell to his wife, before being led out to 
execution. One has only to read the passage) 
to see the composition of it must have occasioned 
the deepest feeling : 

Oh, niy loved solace on iny thorny road, 

Sweet duo in all my labyrinth of sorrow. 

What shall I leave to thee ? 

To thee 1 do consign iny memory ! 

Oh, banish not my name from off thy lips 
wcauso it pains awhile in naming it. 

Harsh grief doth i>a.s8 in time into far music, 
w-n j regret that waitoth upon sorrow 
A 1 ^ giiutlo, dear companion, 

And hold sweet converse with thee of thy dead. 

I fear me, 1 may sometime fade from thee, 

That when the heart expelloth gray-stoled grief, 

I^hvo no longer in thy memory. 

Oh, keep my place in it for ever green, 

All hung with the immortelles of thy love 
T^fc sweet abiding in thine inner thought! 

Jlong for more tlian sculptured monument 
Or proudest record ’raong the tombs of kings. 

In contrast to most dramatists, who generally 


write in the evening. Wills was in the habit of 
bednning work as early as five in the morning 
and continuing till noon. He rarely did any 
writing after twelve, when he would adjourn 
to his studio and paint till dusk. Wills never 
wrote his plays straight through from begin- 
ning to eiul : after completing the scenario, he 
might begin writing the lust scene of the last act, 
or he might begin in the middle or any other 
part of the work as the whim seized him. If 
there were any method in his madness at all, 
it lay in the fact that he liked to get the im- 
portant scenes done first, but he was not regular 
even in doing this. He rarely correctea his 
work. If the inspiration did not come at the 

n er time, he either laid the play on one side 
il it very badly. Some of bis most beautiful 
line.s were written straight off, and never altered 
— all he seemed to reijuire wfis a pencil and a 
piece of paper. He ha<l the greatest contempt 
lor matter.s of detail, and his characters or their 
position on the stage at any given moment were 
.simple matters of imagination to him as he sat 
in a chair. He much disliked realism. In this 
and other pha.ses of his character he was dis- 
tinctly opposed to the scientific attitude of the 
day. Ilis contemporaries, with few exception.9, 
have distinct models fui* their charactcr.s, which 
they study microscopically from life ; and since 
Sardou first conceived the idea, they even con- 
struct miniature theatres, which are an exact 
model of the stage as it will appear when the 
piece is fiiiully produced. 

It is wtdl known that Gilbert Inis one of these 
model theatres, also little blocks of wood, repre- 
senting tlie characters, the men being a little 
taller than the women, which he can move about 
at will. Sardou, indeed, is so particular about 
accuracy of detail, that if be lays a scene of any 
of his plays in a particular town, he will pay 
a visit to that town and make a plan and take 
measurements, so that the spots represente<l are 
in exact proportion to tlieir actual size, oven to 
the brea(Illia of the streets and the heights of 
the houses. 

Owing to Wilks’s carelcusness in these matters, 
it is extremely doubtful if his plays would have 
been as successful a.s they were, bud it not been 
that, with few exceptions, they were produced 
by managers who were perfect masters in their 
own art. This no doubt accounts for the fact 
that Wills, after finishing and despatching a 
I play, took very little further trouble, and rarely 
j attended rehearsals. 

Gilbert is as careful in reliearsing a piece os 
he is in composing it, and in carefulno-ss of com- 
position and minuteness of supervision during 
rehearsal. A, W. Pinero is almost as exacting. 
The latter’s method of work is, however, in many 
respects different. In.stead of preferring an arm- 
chair in a quiet study of his own, as Gilbert does, 
Pinero is known to compose best in the smoking- 
room of an hotel or any other place where there 
may be an accompaniment of chatter and noise. 
A very important difference, too, in their system 
of composition is this : Gilbert founds his plays 
upon some isolated idea ; in other words, be 
begins with the plot, and the characters sriape 
themselves from it Pinero, on the other hand, 
founds his ideas or plots upon character. His 
habit is to go down to some country house or 
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rural inn, and after studying the people there, 
the plot naturally evolves itself from their char- 
acters To be in the cast of a new play by Pinero 
18 a libei^ education to any yoimjj actor or 
actress. Having been an actor himselt for many 
years, he knows thoroughly how his lines should 
oe delivered, and will take the utinost pains to 
teach a novice how to speak them, however small 
his or her part may bo. It is his habit to sit in 
the stalls ; out he never stays there long. Eveiy 
few minutes he will run up the orchestra stops 
and go through the part then under rehearsal, 
illustrating the business himself, which he thinks 
appropriate to his words. 

With men who are as accurate as most of our 
well-known dramatists are, quick work is im- 
possible. Pinero seldom writes more than two 
plays in a year ; Mr Henry Artliiir Jones, who 
18 also extremely careful, seldom more than one. 
Wills, on the other hand, wrote very quickly ; 
but his dramatic output was not very great, owing 
to the fact that he wrote poems and novels as 
well ; besides his artistic work, which occupied no 
little portion of his time. Probabl}' the most 
prolific writer in England is ]\Ir Henry Pettitt. 
He once wagered a man that he would in seven 
days write, rehearse, and produce a play which 
would toke an hour to act. He not oiiV achieved 
this, but the play was a distinct success, and 
is, wo believe, running in th(^ provinces at the 
present time. Nobody knows bow to appeal to 
popular feeling better tliau Pettitt. Tlie finale 
of the first act of this play, we remember, roused 
the audience to frenzied a}»plause. Tlie villain 
of the piece is requesting the hero to do some 
ignoble action. ‘ I cannot,’ replies the hero ; to 
which the villain retorts, ‘Why iiotP ‘Because,’ 
the hero answers —and here the curtain descends 
quickly — ‘ 1 am an Englishman 1 ’ 


THE IVOliY (lATE.* 
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CHAPTER XXI. —HE COMES FROM EOMUNJ) GRAY. 

‘Nothing,’ said Athelst-in, ‘could possibly 
happen more fortunately. Wc have turneil 
whispering conspirators into declared enemies. 
Now you are free to investigate in your own 
way without having to report progress every 
day.’ 

‘About this new business about the letters and 
the things in the safe,' said Elsie, ‘ It looks to 
me like diablerie, Checkley couldn’t do it. No 
conjurer in the world conld do it. There must 
be somebody else in the office to do these things. 
They mean defiance. The forger says : “ See — I 
do what I please with you. 1 return your letters 
addressed to Edmund Gray. I place placards 
about Edmund Gray in your safe- -for which 
nobody has a key except yourself. Find me, if 
you can.” ’ 

‘ Yes ; it’s very mysterious.’ 

‘A Person on Two Sticks might manage it. 
Very likely, he is concerned in the business. Or 
a boy under the table would be /ible to do it 
Perhaps there is a boy under the table. There 
must be. Mr Dering’s table is like the big bed 

* Copyright 1892 in tlie United States of America by 
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of Ware. I daresay fifty boys might creep under 
that table and wait there for a chance. But 
perhaps there is only one—a comic boy.’ 

‘I should like to catch the joker,’ said George. 

* I would give him something still more hiimoroua 
to langli at.’ 

*If there is no comic boy— and no Person with 
Two Sticks,’ Elsie continued, ‘we are thrown 
back upon Checkley. He seems to he the only 
man who receives the letters and goes in and out 
of the office all day. Well — I don’t think it is 
Checkley. 1 don’t think it can be. — George, you 
once saw Mr Dering in a very strange condition, 
unconscions, walking about with open eves seeing 
nobody. Don’t you think that he may )iave done 
this more than once V 

‘What do 3 ’^ou mean, Elsie ?’ 

‘ Don’t you think that some of these things — 
things put in the safe, for instance, may have 
been put there by Mr Deriiig himself? You saw 
him open the safe. Afterwards, he knew nothing 
about it. Could he not do this more than once 
—might it be a habit V 

‘Well — but if he puts tlie things in the safe — 
things that belong to Edmund Gray, he must 
know Edmund Gray. For instance, how did he 
get my note to Edmund Gray, left by me on his 
table in Gray’s Inn ? Tliat must have been given 
to him by Edmund Gray himsolf.’ 

‘Or by some friend of Edmund Gray. Yes; 
that i.s quite cerbiiu.’ 

‘Come,’ said Athelstan. ‘This infernal Ed- 
mund Gray is loo much with ns. Let ns leave 
off talking about him for a while. Let him rest 
for this eveiiing.— Elsie, put on your tilings. We 
will go and dine somewhere, and go to the Play 
afterwar«ls,’ 

They did so. They had the quiet little restau- 
rant dinner that girls have learned of late to 
love so much— the little dinner, where everything 
seems so much brighter and better served than 
one can get at home. After the dinner they 
went to a 'J'licntre, taking places in the Dress 
Circle, where, given good eyes, one sees quite as 
well os from the stalls at liaif the money. After 
the Theatre they went home, and there was an 
exliibition of tobacco and soila water. Those W’ere 
very pleasant days in the Piccadilly lodginM, 
even allowing for the troubles which brougnt 
them about. Athelstan w'as the most delightful 
of brothers, and every evening brought its feast 
of laughter and of deliglitfid talk. But all 
through the cvmiing, all tlirough the Play, Elsie 
saw nothing hut Mr Dering and him engaged in 
daylight somnambulism. She saw him as George 
described him, opening the safe, closing it again, 1 
and afterwards wholly forgetful of what he had 
done. 

She thought about this all night. Now, when 
one has a gleam or glimmer of an idea, when one 
wants to disengage a single thought from the 
inyj'iads which cross the brain and to fix it and 
to make it clear, there is m->Uung in the world 
so good as to talk about it. The effort of finding 
M'ords with which to drag it nut makes it clearer. 
Every story-teller knows that the mere telling of 
a story turns his characters, who before were mere 
shadows, and shapeless shadows, into creatures 
of ilesh and blood. Therefore, in the morning 
she began upon the thought which haunted 
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‘Athelstan/ sho said, ^d6 you know anything 
about somnambulism?’ 

* knew a man once in California who shot 
a grizzly when he was sleep-walking. At least, 
he said so. That *b the sum of my knowledge on 
the subject.’ j 

‘ I want to know if people often walk about 
in the daytime unconscious V 

‘ They do. It is called wool-gathering.’ 

‘Seriously, Athelstan. Consider, George saw 
Mr Dering arrive in a state of imconaciouaness. 
He saw nobody in the room. He opened the 
safe and placed sojue papers there. Tlien he 
locked the safe. Then Ije sat down at the 
window. Presently he awoke and became him- 
self again. If he did that once, he might do it 
again.” 

‘Well? And then?’ 

‘You heard yesterday about the letters and 
the placard and the Socialist tr^icts. Now 
CheLdriey couldn’t do that. He couldn’t, and he 
wouldii’i.’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ But Mr Dering could. If he had that attack 
once, he might have it again and again. Why, 
he constantly com])laiii8 of forgetting things.’ 

‘But the letters yesterday were addressed to 
Edmund Gray. How do you connect Edmund 
Gray with Edward Dering V 

‘1 don’t know. But, my dear brother, the 
more I think of tliis busiiies.s, the^more persuaded 
I am that (.'heck ley is not the prime mover, or 
even a confederate.’ 

‘ The same hand has been at work througbout. 
If not Checkley’s aid to make that hand possible 
and successful, who is there? And look at the. 
malignity with which he tries to fix it on some 
one else.’ 

‘That may be because be is afraid of its being 
fixed upon liim. Consider that point about the 
control of the letters. Idle business could only 
be dune by some one through wliose hands passed 
all the letters.’ 

‘(Jheckley is the only person possible.’ 

‘Yea; he understands that. It makes him 
horribly afraid. He tlieref<ire lies with all his 
might in order to pas.s on suspicion to another 
person. You aud George tliiiik him guilty — 
well, I do not. If I were trying to find out the 
man, 1 should try a dillereiit plan altogether.’ 

Her brother had work to do which took him 
out directly after an early breakfast. When Elsie 
was left alone, she began again to think about Mr 
Bering’s strange daylight somnambulism : about 
his continual fits of forgetfulness : about the odd 
things found on his table and in his safe, all con- 
nected with Eilmund Gray. Checkley could not 
have placed those letters on the table : he could 
not have put those things in the safe. 

Elsie looked at the clock. It was only just 
Mter nine. She ran to her room, put on her 
jacket and hat, and called a cab. 

She arrived at half -past nine. Checkley was 
already in his master’s room, laying out the table 
for the day’s work as usual. The girl was 
touched at the sight of this old servant of sixty 
years’ service doing these ollices zealously and 
lealously. She stood in the outer office watching 
him through the open door. Wlien he had 
finished, he came out and saw her. 

‘Oh!’ he grumbled. ‘It’s you, is it? Well 


—he hasn’t come. If you want to see Mr Dering, 
it’s full early. If you want to see the new 
Partner, he isn’t come. He don’t hurry himself. 
Perhaps you’ll sit down a bit and look at the 
paper. Here’s the Times. He’ll bo here at a 
quarter to ten.’ 

He sat down at his desk and took up a pen. 
But he laid it down again and began to talk. 
‘We’re in trouble, Miss. No fault of yours— I 
don’t say it is. We’re in trouble. The trouble 
is going to be woi’se before it’s better. They’re 
not content with robbing the master, but they 
mock at liim and jeer him. They jeer him. 
They put on his table letters addressed to the 
man they call Edmund Gray. They open his 
safe and put things in it belonging to Edmund 
Gray. We’re not so young as wt* was, and it 
tells upon US. We ’re not so regular as we should 
be. Sometimes we’re late— and sometimes we 
seem, just for a bit, not to know exactly who we 
are nor what we are. Oh ! it ’s nothing — nothing 
but what will pass away when the trouble’s 
over. But think of the black ingratitood, Miss — 
oh ! black — black. 1 ’m not blamin’ you ; but I 
think you ought to know the tiouble we’re in — 
considering wlio ’s done it and all.’ 

Elsie made no reply. She had nothing to sa}". 
Certainly she could not enter into a discussion 
with this man as to the part, if an}’^, taken in the 
business by the new Partner. Then Checkley 
made a show of beginning to write with zeal. 
The morning was hot : the place was quiet : the 
old man’s hand gradually slackened : the pen 
stopped : the eyes closed : his head dropptal hack 
upon his chaii* : he was asleep. It is not 
uncommon for an old man to drop ofl' in this 
way. 

Elsie eat i)erfectly still. At eleven o’clock she 
heard a step upon the stairs. It mounted : it 
stopped : t])e private door was o))cned, and Mr 
J->ering enterea. He stood for a moment in the 
doorway, looking about the room. Now, as the 
girl looked at him slio perceived that he was 
again in the condition described by George— as 
a matter of fact, it was in tliis condition that Mr 
Dering generally arrived in tlio morning. His 
coat was unbuttoned : bis face wore the genial 
aud benevolent look which we do not generally 
associate with lawyers of fifty years’ standing : 
the eyes were Mr Bering’s (lyes, Imt they Mere 
changed — not in colour or in form, hut in expres- 
sion. Elsie M’as reminded of her portrait. That 
imaginary sketch was no other than the Mr 
Dering who now' stood before her. 

He closed the door behind him aud unlked 
across the room to the window. 

Then Elsie, lightly, so as not to a\vnken the 
drowsy old clerk, stepped into Mr Bering’s office 
an<l shut the door softly behind her. 

The slcep-M'alker stood at the u'indow, looking 
out Elsie crept up and stood beside him. Then 
she touched him on the aim. He started and 
turned. ‘Young lady,’ he said, ‘what can I do 
for you?’ He showed no recognition at all in 
his eyes : he did not know her. ‘ Can 1 do any- 
thing for you V he repeated. 

‘1 am afraid— nothing,’ she replied. 

He looked at her doubtfully. Then apparently 
rcinemberinc some duty as yet unfulfilled, he 
left tlie window and unlocked the safe. He then 
drew out of his pocket a manuscript tied up Mith 
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red tape. Elsie looked into the safe and read the 
title— New HuTmnityy by Edmund Gray/ 
which was written in large letters on the outer 
page. Then he shut and locked the safe and 
dropped the key in his own pocket. This done, 
he retunied to the u indow and sat down, taking 
no manner of notice of his visitor. All this 
exactly as he had done before in presence of 
George and his old clerk. 

For ten minutes he sat there. Then he 
shivered, straightened himself, stood up, and 
looked about the room, Mr Dering again. 

‘Elsie!’ he cried. ‘I did not know you were 
here. How long have you been here?’ 

‘ Not very long. A few minutes, perhaps.’ 

*I must have fallen asleep. It is a hot morn- 
ing, You must forgive the weakness of an old 
man, child. T had a bad night, too. I was 
awake a long time, thinking of all these troubles 
and worries. They can’t find out, Elsie, who has 
robbed me.* He spoke querulously and help- 
lessly. ‘ They accuse each otlier, instead of laying 
their heads together. Nonsense ! Checkley 
couldn’t do it. George couhln’t do it. The 
tiling was done by somebody else. My brother 
came here with a cock-and-a-bull case, all built 
up of presumptions and conclusions. If they 
would only find out !’ 

‘The trouble is mine as much as yours, Mr 
Dering. I have had to leave my m«>thcr s house, 
where I had to listen to agreeable prophecies 
about my lover and my brotlier. 1 wish, with 
you, that tiiey would find out ! ’ 

He took off his hat and hung it on its peg. 
He buttoned his frock-coat and took his place 
at the table, upright and precise. Yet liis eyes 
were anxious. 

‘They tease me too. They mock me. Yester- 
day, they laid two letters addressed to this man, 
Eamimd Gray, on my letters. Wliat for? To 
laugh at me, to defy me to find them out. 
Checkley swears he di«ln’t put them there. I 
arrived at the moment when ho was leaving the 
room. Are we haunted ? And the day before — 
and the day before tliat — there were things put 
in the safe ’ 

‘ In the safe 1 Oh ! But nobody has the key 
except yourself. How can anything be put in 
the safe?’ 

‘I don’t know. I don’t know anything. I don’t 
know whut may be taken next. My houses — my 
mor^ages, my lands, my very practice ’ 

‘Nay — they could not. Is there anything this 
morning ? ’ 

Ho turned over his letters. ‘Apparently not. 
Stay ; I liave not looked in the safe. He got up 
and threw open the safe. Then he took up a 
packet, ‘Again I’ he cried almost with a scream. 
‘Again ! See this ! ’ He tossed on the table the 
packet which he had himself, only ten minutes 
before, placed in the safe witli his own hands. 
‘See this I Thus they laugh at me- tlius they 
torment me ! ’ He hurled the packet to the other 
side of the room, returned to his chair, and laid 
his head upon his hands, sighing deeply. 

Elsie took up the parcel. It was ratlier a 
bulky manuscript Tlie title you have heard. 
She untied the tape and turned over the pages. 
The work, she saw, was the Autohiograpny of 
Edmund Gray. And it was in the handuonting of 
Mr Dering I 
% 
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She replaced it in the safe. ‘Put everything 
there,* she said, ‘which is sent to you. Every- 
know anything at all about this 
man Edmund Gray ?’ 

‘Nothing, my dear child, absolutely nothing. 
I never saw the man. I never heard of him. 
Yet he has planted himself upon me. He holds 
his chambers on a letter of reconinieiidation from 
me. I was his introducer to the Manager of 
the Bank — I— -in my own handwriting— us they 
thought. He drew a cheque of £720 upon me 
eight years ago. And he has transferred tliirty- 
eight thousand pounds’ worth of shares and stock 
to his own address.’ 

‘Added to which, he has been the cause of 
suspicion and vile accusation against my lover 
and my brother, wliicli it will cost a ^reat deal 
of patience to forgive. Dear Mr Dering, I am 
so sorry for you. It is most wonderful and most 
mysterious. Suppose,’ she laid her hand upon his 
— ‘suppose that I was to find out for you’ 

‘You, child? What cun you do, when tlie 
others have failed ?’ 

‘ I can but try.’ 

‘Try, in Heaven’s name. Try, my denr. If 
you find out, you shall lie burned for a witch,’ 

‘No. If I find out, you shall bo present at 
my wedding. You were to have given me away. 
But now-now-- Atludstan shall give me away, 
ami you will be there to see. And it wull be 
a tearful wedding’— tile tears came into her own 
eyes just to illustrate the remark— ‘ because 
every one will be so ashamed of the wicked 
things they have said. Sir Samuel will remain 
on his knees the whole service, and Clieckk'y will 
be fain to get under the scat.— Good-bye, Mr 
Deriiig. I am a Prophetess. I can foretell. 
You shall hear in a very few days all about 
Edmund Gray.’ 

She ran aw'ny without any further explanation. 
Mr Dering shook his head and smiled. lie did 
not believe in contemporary Prophecy. That 
young pe(»ple should place their own affairs— 
their love-makings and weddings -before the 
affairs of their elders, was not suiprising. For 
himself, as he sometimes remembered— and always 
when this girl, with her pretty wavs and soft 
voice, was wuth Iiim— her visit had cheered him. 
He opened his letters and went on with the day’s 
work. 

As for Elsie, the smile in her eyes died out 
as she descended the stairs. If she had been 
herself a lawyer, she could not have worn a 
graver face as she walked across the courts of 
the venerable Inn. 

She hud established the connection between Mr 
Dering and Edmund Gray. It was he, and 
nobody else, who laid those letters on the table 
—placed those things in the safe. Tliis being 
80 , it must be he liiinself, and nobody else, who 
wrote all the letters, signed the cheques, and did 
all the mischief. He himself! But how? Elsie 
had read of hypnotism. Wonderful things are 
done daily by mesmerists and magnetisms under 
their new name. Mr Dering was hypnotised by 
this man Edmund Gray— os he called himself— 
for his own base ends. Well— she would find 
out this Edmund Gray. She woultl beard this 
villain in his own den. 

She walked resolutely to Gray’s Inn. She 
found No. 22 — she mounted the stairs. The 
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outer door was closed. She knocked, but there 
was no answer. She remembered how George had 
found his laundress, and visited her at her lodg- 
ings — she thought she would do the same. But 
on the stairs she went down she met an old 
woman so dirty, so ancient, so feeble, that she 
seemed to oorrespond with George's account of 
her. 

‘You are Mr Gray’s laundress?’ she asked. 

‘ Yes, Miss ; I am.’ The woman looked aston- 
ished to see such a visitor. 

‘I want to see Inm. I want to see him on 
very important business. Most important to 
himself. When can 1 see him V 

*1 don’t know, Miss. He is uncertain. He 
was here yesterday evening. He said he should 
not be here tliis e vening. But I don’t know.’ 

‘Look liere.’ Elsie drew out her purse. ‘Tell 
me when you think he will he here, and if I 
find him 1 will give you two pounds — tyo golden 
sovereigns. If you tell me right 1 will give you 
two sovereigns.’ 

She showed them. The old woman looked 
hungrily at the coins. ‘Well, Miss, he’s been 
here every Saturday afternoon for the last six 
months. I know it by the litter of papei*6 that 
he makes. Every Saturday afternoon.^ 

‘Very good. You shall have your money if 


‘Very good. 
I find him.’ 


In the evening, Elsie said nothing about Mr 
Bering and her strange discovery. The two 
young men talked about trying this way and 
that way, always with the view of implicating 
Checkley. Bui she said nothing. 

THE DORE AND OHINLEY llAILWAY. 

It was the boast of our gi'andfathers about tlie 
end of last century that no considerable town or 
village in England was at a greater distance from 
a canal or turnpike road than fifteen miles ; and 
we can easily understand how much better the 
boast could be sustained at the present time as 
regards railways. Still there are here and there 
districts in Great Britain of considerable extent 
into which the rushing sound of the express 
train, or the shrill scream of the locomotive 
whistle, has not yet penetrated. One of the most 
remarkable of these localities is to be found in 
the heart of Derbyshire. It lies in the centre 
of a great industrial district, and is enclosed 
by three great lines ; yet this large, irregularly- 
shaped triangular space stands out white and 
clear on the map, perfectly innocent of all modern 
means of conveyance. Through this space a 
railway has been in course of construction for 
the last three year«, and is expected to bo open for 
traffic towards the end of the present year. 

The Dure and Chinley Ituilway, as it is called, 
connects the ^Manchester and London brunch of 
the Midland Railway at Chapel -en-le-Frith and 
^ Chinley with the same line at Dore, on the 
Sheffield and Chesterfield section, piercing the 
mountainous district known us the Peak Forest. 
iThe new line is about twenty miles long; and 
besjidea opening up an extensive country with 
great attractions for the tourist, the geologist, and 
lover of Nature in lier sternest and most imposing 
moods,;^rovides a new and quicker route between 


two densely populated towns hitherto but indif- 
ferently 8Ui>plied with means of intercommuni- 
cation, considering the vast extent of their com- 
mercial interests and relations — that is, Manches- 
ter and Sheffield j and as competition in railway 
matters always commands clieaper and speedier 
meiuiB of conveyance and traffic, the opening of 
the new line is looked forward to with gwat 
interest in both localities. 

This branch will make what is called ‘the 
Wonderland of Derbyshire’ quite accessible and 
familiar. Like all mountainous districts, it 
abounds in old-time traditions, and has a his- 
tory bordering on the marvellous. It would 
indeed be bard to find another space so limited 
in extent, at home or abroad, containing so much 
that is novel and attractive. Lofty mountains, 
on all sides enclosing romantic valleys, into 
wliicli the sun cannot penetratq until near his 
meridian ; clear and, noisy brooks, of deepest blue 
in colour, tumbling down the sides of the hills, 
playing hide-and-seek among tlie crevices and 
nooks, and dashing madly over mimic waterfall^ 
disappearing into subterranean passages, to re- 
appear suddenly in some cave at a much lower 
level ; and then flowing quietly and staidly along 
the valleys to join together and form a stately 
river, the Derwent. 

Then we have vast and gloomy caves of 
wonderful formation. Tlie I'estlcss and searching 
streams above, finding their way through the 
limestone rocks, leave the evidence of their 
soluble qualities in stalactite formations of such 
enormous proportions and fantastic shapes and 
colours us would delight tlie heart of the miner- 
alogist and fo-ssilist. Caves everywhere with weird 
and diabolic names and character, many of which 
liave never yet been fully exi>h)]'ed by man. 
Tlicre are away on tin; heights remains and ruins 
of old castles, built more for the safety and pro- 
tection than for the comfort of lh(tir inmates. 
Traces of Koinau camps are on the hills, and of 
their workings in the mines. Theri! are the homes 
of families located hero from before the Norman 
(’oiiqnest, such a.s the Foljambes, tlie IjyttoiiS"- 
ancestor.s of the novelist— the Merevils, the Stath- 
anis, and many others ; and here also is the home 
of Miss Nightingale, of (.hlmean fame. The dis- 
trict has been described as resembling more some 
of the wilder portions of tlie Highlands of 
Scotland, than of a county in the heart of 
England. 

Nor is the district awantiiig in interest in many 
other ways. Sir Walter Scott has thrown around 
it the magic of his genius in the cliurining story, 
Peoeril of the Peak. The ‘Old Castle of the Peak’ 
is on the heights above tlie village, which derives 
its inline of (’astleton from it. The view from 
the hills behind i.s remarkably fine. There are 
charming contrasts in the landscape around, wild 
moorland, fiirtile valleys, and here and there 
peaceful villages jiceping out from luxuriant 
foliage. Tliere are many other points of interest 
at the village of Hathersage, five and a half 
I miles distant from Castleton. A needle inanu- 
I factory is established, and finds employment for 
niunbera of people. Little John, the companion 
of llobin Hood, was born and buried here, and 
his grave is regarded with great pride by the 
inhabitants. Norman William, who sometimes 
held his court in the Peak Forest, formed the 
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district into a favourite hunting-ground ; and for 
some generations afterwards his descendants held 
it as a residence. 

But the railway which is to open up this 
favoured though hitherto little known district 
is also worthy our attention, and might readily 
adopt as its motto, ‘ Hope on, ho])e ever,’ for its 
central point is the village of Hope, towards 
which the line is being directed from both ends. 
It has been aptly described as * a line of viaducts ^ 
and tunnels,’ is about twenty miles in length, and j 
will cost over a million sterling. In that com- 
paratively short distance it passes through six 
miles of timiiels, driven through the hard Ure- 
dale rock ; over three long viaducts and fifty-four 
bridges, not including a large number over tlie 
line ; and no doubt in the annals of railway- 
making it will be characterised as quite as bold 
and daring in conception as it has been ditlicult 
and discouraging in construction. If ‘Hope’ 
is to be its motto, the engineers must have 
realised to the fullest extent the truth that ‘hope 
deferred maketh the heart sick for it would 
appear as if Nature, resenting an invasion of her 
favoured domain, had arrayed all her forces to 
prevent it. 

Starting from the western end, there are two 
stations on the main line — Cliinley on the north, 
and Chapel 'en-le-Irith on the south. A branch 
from each meets and forms a junction at Cliapel 
Milton Viaduct, ’fhis viaduct has thirteen arches, 
each forty-live feet span, and one hundred ami 
four feet high. It is built on a curve, which, 
combined with its great height, makes it quite an 
imposing and picturesque feature of tlie landscape. 
Facing the end of it, (’owbiirn Hill stands out 
boldly, and here some of the difliculties encoun- 
tered in making the line may he seen. During 
the past three years, fourteen hundred men have 
been burrowing tlieir way through this hill, a 
distance of three thousand seven hundred yards, 
or nearly two and a lifth miles, the whole distance 
having been excavated by blasting aud worked 
from the ends only, without shafts. It is not 
what is termed a wet tunnel j but at certain 
breaks in the continuity of tlie rocks the water 
burst through in such (juaiitities and force as to 
prevent the men wtjrking with any degree of 
efficiency. The extensive character of the work 
may be estimated from the fact that twenty 
millions of bricks will be used in lining it. 
Operations were begun by driving a large bottom 
beading through the eiitir(3 length, which allowed 
locomotives to he used fin* removing the dc'hiis. 
The rock-drills were worked by compressed air, 
three large compre.s.sors supplying the motive- 
power. For blasting, ten holes were made in the 
face of the rock, in each of which three j)ound8 
of gelignite — a new and powerful explosive - 
were placed and fired. Three firings were made 
eiich day, giving a progress of from two to four 
feet. A supply of fresli air is continually llowiug 
into the tunnel from the air-compressors, while a 
large exhausting fan is druMUiig olf the smoke and 
foul air. A thirty-foot fan is capable of removing 
one luuidred and eighty thousand cubic, feet of 
air per minute ; and the men can work with 
comfort and safety. 

On emerging from Cowburn Tunnel, we reach 
the first station, Edale, and from there to the 
great tuni^el under Totley Moss there are no 


great engineering difficulties in the way. The 
line keeps in the valley, and follows the course 
of the noisy little stream, the Noe, except where 
its windings are so great as to require bridges 
to be built for crossing it. Betwc.eii Edde and 
Hope are some heavy cuttiiig.s ; but the steam- 
navvy, which can fill a railway truck with two 
bites out of an excavation, makes but short work 
of the heaviest cuttings. It is on this portion of 
the line the traveller will get a glimpse of the 
grandeur of the scenery and some of the difficulties 
overcome in malting it. Taking the entire length, 
there are six stations, or one for every three miles, 
so that any ])ortion of the railway will he readily 
accessible without much trouble. Arriving at 
Edale from the Cliinley end, the next station is 
Hojie, which serves for a number of villages, such 
as Castletoii, Brad well, &c. A few miles farther 
brings us to Baniford, and then Ilathersage ; fol- 
lowed bv Padley Wood Station for Qrindleford, 
Kyam, &c., aud last Dore. Each of these inter- 
mediate stations is the outlet to a cave or mine, an 
old ruin, or a natural curiosity of some kind. 

Near Padley Wood Station is the entrance to 
tlie Dore and Padley Tunnel, the second longest 
in England. It runs between Padley Wood and 
Totley, passing under Totley Moss — famous for 
the number of its springs— and although not 
quit(5 finished, is bo near completion as to give 
promise of being so at the end of this year. 
From the very i)egiiming this tunnel has pre- 
sented ulino.st insurmountable difficulties to be 
overcome, purtioulurly in fighting against the 
entrance of water. In mining or tunnelling, the 
initial cost of removing any quantity of rock 
may be e.stirnatoil with some certainty, hut the 
cost of a perpetual fight with water is always an 
unkuow’u quantity. In the beginning, at both 
ends, the water proved a sci ious hindrance; but as 
the woi'k advanced, it found its way in, in an ever- 
increasing quantity and force. Every stroke of 
the pick seemed endowed with the miraculous 
power of the wand of Moses, for the water sprang 
after it. As we get into tlie tunnel, the atmo- 
sphere grows op])re8sive, iiotwithstaudiug the 
con.stant flow of fresh air into it. We are beyond 
tlie end of the lined portion ; and where the men 
arc working, it is najTow, jagged, and low-roofed. 
Looking at the men in tlie semi-darkness, work- 
ing in their shining oilskin suits, sometimes on 
rafts, ofteiier stumbling and splashing about in 
the water, and with the perspiration pouring 
from tlieir faces, wdiile the water gurgles and 
splashes noisily around them, and thinking of the 
iliree and u half miles which must be won inch 
hy inch under surrounding circumstances, the 
task does seem a hopeless if not an impossible 
one. High overhead is Totley Moss, where the 
brooks and streams are leaping and bounding on 
their way to join the river below ; but through 
crevices and faults in the rocks, these have found 
a nearer cut to their destination, and mean to 
take full advantage of it, as they rush into the 
tuimcl with every noise water is capable of 
making. 

There is water everywhere, dripping and stream- 
ing from the roof, pouring down the sides, and 
springing like mimic Icelandic geysers from the 


ffooiv At one place the flood was gauged at 
thirteen hundred gallons per minute, and the en- 
gineer had great diflffculty in inducing the men 
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to persevere. There was in reality no danger; 
but many of them could not stand it long, and 
the work was at times seriously delayed or im- 
peded by it. But the engineer, whose motto must 
ever be, *A difficulty is merely a thing which 
must be overcome,’ conquered tfiis one by build- 
ing a wall of bricks and cement nt or near the 
place where the men were working, four feet 
six inches thick, to keep the water back. Then 
a drain was made along the bottom of the tunnel, 
and through this drain and along the culvert by 
the side of the railway tlie How of water was 
turned into the river Sheaf, one of the tributaries 
of the Derwent. The other or Padley end of the 
tunnel was quite as bad, ami the How was gauged 
at five thousand gallons a minute. For some time 
the men had to use a raft to Hoat them into the 
woikings ; then the water rose so high that they 
could not force the raft against it, until a dam 
ami shoot were constructed at the di^, to lead 
the water away faster. At one place the roof 
and floor are quite dry, and the attention of 
visitors is directed to the roof, which may be 
termed a geological curiosity or freak of nature. 
It is composed of a large flat and smooth slab of 
shale many yards in length, and completely covers 
in the tunnel below, forming a natural roof. 

With the exception of the tunnel below the 
Severn, lately completed, the Dore and Padley 
Tunnel is, as 8tate«l, the longest in England. It 
will require the enormous quantity of thirty mil- 
lions of bricks to line it throughout. It has been 
pronounced one of the most i)erfect tunnels made 
on any railway, lofty, spacious, substantial, and 
secure. In a few months, one of the finest holiday 
districts in England will be opened up ; and it 
is anticipated that there will be a great influx of 
tourists and pleasure and health seekers to the 
‘Derbyshire Wonderland.’ The principal object 
the railway company had in view was a shorter 
and quicker route between two great centres of 
industry, reducing the time re(iuired to something 
less than an hour. At the same time the Midland 
Railway Company deserves a meed of gratitude 
from the public generally for having provided a 
new pla^round and health resort in the very 
heart of %gland. 


JACK MOORE’S TEMPTATION. 

By Benzil Vane. 

IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. 

‘That fellow will he your ruin, Jack. Mark my 
words. He is idle, dissipated, reckless ; no fit 
companion for any honest and self-respecting 
young man. 1 have setm with deep sorrow the 
mai’ked change in your manner and conduct since 
you made Harcourt’s accpiaintance. Believe me, 
my dear Jack, that in ai-riving at this decision 
I am consulting your best interests. Take my 
advice, or rather, 1 should say, obey my com- 
mand, and I ])romi8e you that you will live to 
thank me for what, 1 daresay, you now tliiuk my 
^verity.’ 

‘ I think yon misjudge Harcoiu t, uncle,’ replied 
the young man to whom the above exordium was 

Rddreoi^. 

‘1 imagine that my forty years’ seniority gives 


me clearer perceptions than yours. At anyrate, 
1 have quite made up my mind on this point 
You must cither give up James Harcourt or — 
I give you up. No nephew of mine shall consort 
with a— dissipated young rascal.’ 

‘Come, uncle, aren’t you rather too hard on 
him V remonstrated Jack Tredinnick Moore. 

‘Not a bit of it Ue deserves every word I 
have said about him. He is an idle, good-for- 
nothing scamp, a gambler, a drunkard.’ 

‘ He goes into very giH)d society,’ miu’miired the 
younger man. 

‘What do you call good society. Master Jack? 
— And pray, why do you wisli to have better 
society than that you can get in my house? 
Better society 1 Why, Ood bless me I I owe my 
friends an apology for naming them in the same 
breath wdtb James Harcourt and his allies,’ cried 
old Tredinnick. 

For a minute or two uncle and nephew looked 
each other in tluj face. Jack was the only son of 
old Trcdinnick’s only sisttT, During fifteen ytiars 
the prim, formal, but extreauely comfortable 
house in Russell Stfuai’t* bad been Jack’s home, 
for he had lost both parents in early childhood, 
and old Tredinnick had done his level best to 
supply tlieir placid, crusty old bachelor though 
he was. 

‘I — I think yon are unjust to Harcourt, uncle,’ 
said the young man at last, his bandsome but 
rather 'wcak-looking face wearing an obstinate 
expression, as weak-looking faces not infrequently 
do; ‘and I don’t sec wljy I sliould be unjust to 
him too.’ 

‘Does that memi that you refuse to obey me?’ 
said old Tredinnick, niiiling up his stiff gray 
hair irritably, ‘that you uiteud to— to defy 
me V 

‘ It means tliat I ebadine to accept your estimate 
of my friend Harcourt,’ replied Jack sullenly. 

‘Then you must bike the consequences your 
determination carries wdth it. Tiie stool you 
have occuj)ied in my ofliee will be vacant after 
to-day ; and the. room that has been yours since 
- since your noor mother’s death,’ added old 
Tredinnick with a tremor in his gi’iiff voice, ‘ will 
be empty— afU‘.r to-day.’ 

‘Very well, uncle.’ 

Old Tredinnick looked across at his nephew’s 
downcast face. The lad’s eyebrows were drawn 
together in a frowm ; his rather full under lip 
was thrust forward in a sullen pout ; liis cheeks 
were paler than usual ; and there were dark circles 
under his eyes, a result due to late hours rather 
than to the agitation of the moment. 

Old Tredinnick sighed as he watched him. 
Then some memory of the past seemed to possess 
him, for his gray eyes softmied, and he was com- 
pelled to bring out a red-aiid-yellow' silk hand- 
kerchief, with which he blew liis nose rather 
ostentotiously. 

‘ I am sorry,’ he began gruffly— ‘very sorry that 
you have allowed a mere casual acquaintance to 
— to come between us, Jack. — But,’ he went on, 
resuming his former positive manner, *I mean 
to l)ti as obstinate as you. You elect to stick 
to your — friend, Harcourt ; and I am resolved 
to stick to my word. You leave yy office — 
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nobody in my employment shall consort with 
fellows like Harcourt — and you Ictive my house.’ 

‘Very well, uncle,’ muttered Jack, turning 
away, as though he intended to fcike his depart- 
ure there and then. 

* Stfip ! What —what money havtj you got 

‘ 1^1 don’t know -four or five sovereigns, I 
believe,’ said Jack carelessly. 

‘And how long do you suppose four or five 
sovereigns will kii(‘p you in ljrea(l‘and-cheese ?’ 

‘Until I get some employment,’ wuh the dogged 
answer. 

‘ Nonsense ! Employment isn’t to be had for 
the asking in this overcrowded city. When I 
advertised for a copying clerk some months ago, 
how many applications do you think I had V 

‘ I am sure I don’t remember.’ 

‘Three hundred and fifty; and tlut salary 
offered was only a pound a week. How long do 
you suppose it would be before the thr<‘e hun- 
dred and forty-nine unsuccessful applicants got 
employ me.nt V 

‘Oan’t.say; I’m not clever at making calcula- 
tions,’ muttered Jack wil-h surly irony. 

‘No. Or I should ask you to tialculate how 
long it will Uke Mr .lames Harcourt to make 
the dosceut of Avm’mis, and get himself in the 
clutches of the Law,’ retort,ed Mr Trediiiiiick 
dryly. 

Voung Moore raised his head with an aggres- 
sive air, and was about to make, au indignant 
remonstrance*. But his uncle lifted hi.s liand 
authoritatively and went on; ‘In sjute of the - 
ingratitude with which you have*, thought projxT 
to repay un*. for — for the, affection I have always 
shown you, I do not think it right to send yeju 
out neunihiss into the world. Your allowance 
of fitty pounds a year will be paid to you us 
usual, (piart^e-rly.’ 

Here Mr TreeUnnick went to his writing-table 
with an e,\preHsion eff stern justice on his rugged 
but kindly face, took out his che,(pie-l) 0 ()k and 
filled in a che(|ue, slowly and methodically, as 
was his wont. Then he rose and handed' the 
slip of irtiper to his nephew. ‘There’s the first 
quarter of your allowance,’ he said (piietly. ‘Bo 
tuat you may start comfortably, I have luadi* 
it for twenty pounds, instead of for twelve ponmls 
ten.’ 

Jack took the e,lie((ne, with outward i*eluctance 
but with inAvard relief, st lifted it into his breast- 
pocket, and then held out bis hand. 

‘ Gbod-bye, uncle,’ he said with, a rather unsuc- 
cessful assumption of nonchalance; ‘we’ll part 
friends, eh ?’ 

‘Certainly, iny laiy,’ cried the old man heartily ; 
‘and if -if you will think better of this affair, 
I promise to hit bygones he bygones. Send Har- 
court to tile right about, and 

‘I think 1 am old enough to be allowed to 
choose my own friends,’ mterrujited the lad 
coldly. — ‘ Good-bye, uncle.* 

‘Gk)od-hye, my boy. I hope jow won’t have 
bitt/er cause, to repent of your })ig-ht!adednes8. — 
God bless you ! ’ iie added hastily. Then the 
red-aud-yellow handkerchief was again put in 
mmisition. 

Jack shrugged his shoulders, sauntered out 
of the room with his hands in his pockets, and 
within lialf an hour his portmanteau was packed 
and hoisted on to the roof of a hansom, inside 


which sat Mr John Tredinnick Mooi*e, with his 
hat tilted over his forehead, his handsome boy- 
ish face wearing a decidedly sulky expression. 
As the hansom turned out ol’ Kussell Square, he 
just glanced up for a moment at the house that 
had .shelU‘red him for so long, and for that 
moment’s space he wished he had acted other- 
Avisc than he liad done. But ))y the time the 
hansom liad rattled along Nijav Oxford Street and 
reached the eoriu*r of Tottenham Court Road, he 
Avas in high spirits. He liad twenty poimcls in his 
pocket. Harcourt and lu? were, to dine at the 
Criterion, and later ‘ hike a look in,’ jis Harcourt 
ohrased it, at one, or tAvo of tlie liaiuits freipienled 
oy men of fa.shioii like themselves, then Avind up 
till? evening Avith a hand at Avhist or ecarte at 
Harcoiirt’s club. It Avas this programme os set 
forth in a note Jack liad received from Harcourt 
th.it morning which hud brought matters to a 
ciisis iy Russell Square. Old Trediimick had 
then delivered himself of an ultimatum which, 
as AA^e have seen, resulte,d in a rupture of their 
friendly relations. 

‘I’ve got twenty pounds in my pocket— -thei*e ’a 
a lot of Amusement to bt* got out of twenty 
jamnds,’ solilof|uiHe#;Jack, leaning back in hia 
cab and lighting a Sgar. ‘ When it’s gone. I’ll 
look out for something to do. But I’ll ha\^e a 
jolly Aveek or tAvo, first. After grinding away at, 
that confounded oilice, I want a holiday ; and I 
nuviii to have, it.’ 

Jack’s tAVt*nty pounds la.sl.ed just one week. 
One fine morning he discovered, to his dismay, 
th.at Avhen lie had jiaid the hill his ]andlad\ had 
pre.sciiled to him the night before, he AA^ould 
huA'e exactly ha] f-a-crown in his pocket. It was 
clearly impos-silile to make half-a-crown provide 
for tlie Avants of even a single day ; so he, saun- 
tered doAvii to Ilar(?oiirt’s spruce.ly furnished 
cliambers in Suffolk Street to take counsel Avith 
his chosen jdeiitor. 

lie found Ilai’c,ourt at Vireakfast. 

‘ Well, old felloAV, Avhat’s up ? You look rather 
doAvn in the nioiitli.— llaA'e a hramly-and-suda ?’ 
was lli.’it gentle.iimii’s greeting. 

Jack shook his head. 

‘You had deuced bad luck last night at (!?cart<S« 
(’lenned out, I'li ?’ 

Jack felt ill his pocket, tlie.u shoAved on bii 
extended palm the single half-croAvn that re- 
mained from hi.s quarter’s allowance. 

‘1 liojH! you auiuirc it,’ lie remarked bitterly. 
‘It IS the only jxirtrait of Her Majesty 1 
possess.’ 

‘Huml That’s serious. You’d better apply 
to tlie amiable Tredinnick, hadn’t you V 

‘Not I. I wouldn’t face my uncle and tell 
him that I’ve spent all the money he gave me 
in one week for a hundred pounds,' declared 
Jack, getting very red in the face. 

Mr Jamea Harcourt surveyed liia pupil critic- 
ally through his eyeglass, pulled his long sandy 
moustaches though tiull y, and then remarkea 
coolly : ‘ If you won’t play the part of returned 
Prodigal, I suppose there's nothing for it but 
an application to yoAir other uncle. You we^ a 
Avatcli and chain, I observe ; also sleeA’^e-links, a 
gold pin, and a signet ring. One’s jewellery 
usually goes first.’ 

‘Do you mean that 1 am to go to a paAvn- 
brokers and paAvn the tilings?’ criSl the lad. 
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‘ I do ; eince you refuse to betake yourself to 
Russell Square, 1 am extremely sorry that cir- 
cumstances over which I have no control compel 
me to repress the strong impulse which rises in 
ray breast to — ah — come to your relief. At the 
present moment, my owm funds are low — very 
low. As for — ah — the little transaction I 8p>ke 
of — whv, it’s nothing — notl)ing, 1 aaaurt; you. 
Have done the thing niyaelf scores ol times, 
and shall again.’ 

Jack’s face brightened. The idea of a pawn- 
broker’s shop was associated in his unsopluaticated 
mind with exti'eme ])overty and general diarejnit- 
ableness. But, he argued, if such a 8UT)erfine and 
fastidious man as Ilarcourt condeacemled to raise 
money on his jau’soiial ed’ects, wliy sliould not , 
be? 

*What do you suppose. I should get for — my * 
watcli, say? It cost with the chain five-and- | 
twenty pounds. It was a birthday present from 
my uncle,’ he said lie^sitatingly. 

‘Five pounds, I sliould say.’ 

‘That won’t last long,’ grumbled Jack. 

‘You may have better luck to-night. I’ll take 
you to a place where you can have ‘a turn at 
baccarat, Baccmut doesn’t want the skill whist , 
and (icarU* demand.’ 

Jack’s eyes brightened as he listened to his ' 
friend’s minute directions iis to how the necessary | 
sinews of war wcjv to ho provided. After all, as ! 
Harcourt said, his luck might change ; the live ! 

S ounds he would get on liia waloi might he 
ecupled that night. 

An hour later, Jack returned to his lodgings I 
the richer by five pounds, and the pwrer by his , 
watch and several shreds of his sclf-resjiect. But : 
to all ap])earance he was in the highest spirits, j 
for he walked along tli(j pavement with a jaunty 
air, and laughed immoderately at dinner when j 
Harcourt told some of his amusing stories about ; 
tlie astonishing nps and downs he luid known ! 
diu’ing the ten years of his life in London, llar-'j 
court ‘did biisiiieHs’ on the. Slock Exchange, and, I 
according to his own account, he w'as one of the | 
acutest and most astute of the many clever 
fellows who there forgather. 

Aa Harcourt had anticipated, Jack’s luck at 
baccarat’ that night was extraordinary. But then 
the l)e.st part of his winnings distqipcnred the 
very next niglit with the same facility with 
which they had been acquired. For a month or 
two Jack Moore experienced the- numerous vicis- 
situdes of a gambler’s life. Theji he began to 
weary of the alternate exeilenient and depres- 
sion inseparable from such a life. One day, 
when hie exdiequer was redniied to tlie lowest 
ebb, he announced las intention of seeking for 
employment; and, wonderful to relate, he was 
spe^ly successful in his search. ’J’Jianks to 
hw honest-looking face, gentlemanlike manner, 
his familiarity with tin* hVneh and German 
languajges, and last, hut not least, to Ids rela- 
tionship to old Trediunick, of the w'ell- known 
firm of colonial merchants Tr(*dinnick & Morgan, 

. he obtained the post of covres])ouding clerk in 
the oliice of the Three Kiugdoins Life Assur- 
ance. Harcourt seemed greatly aimrsecl by Jack’s 
sudden return to the paths of virtue ; and 
when he found that Ids pupil was no longer 
wilHug to he at his heck and call, he delivered 
bimsefi of the scathing remark, that ‘what was 


bred in the bone must come out in the flesh; 
that Moore’s commercial upl.>ringing precluded 
his ever being a man of fashion.’ And so a cool- 
ness arose between Mentor and his follower. 


CURIOUS AMERICAN OLD-TIME 
GLEANINGS. 

‘The only true history of a country,’ said Lord 
Macaulay, ‘is to be found in its newspapers.’ 
Sir George Cornewall Lewis expressed his convic- 
tion that the historian of the future will find 
all his nmt(;rials in the Times. The American 
historian Mr Bancroft seldom saw a newspaper 
w'ithoiit drawing from it materials for his works. 
The story-teller often obtains from the daily and 
weekly press suggestive notes. Charles Reade 
made excellent use of the romantic episodes 
recorded in the newspapers. His scrap-books 
containing clippings from the papers were numer- 
ous and valuable and amongst his most cherished 
treasures. Many modern men of letters might 
be mentioned who are alive to tlu! impoi-tance of 
preserving facts drawn from the journals of the 
day. 

I’rofeasor Janies Davie Butler, LL.I)., a few 
years ago wiote an r.innsing and at the same lime 
ri valuable paper on Scrap-books. He related 
how he had corrected, through seeing in an old 
t^uinccticut newspaper an advertisement, state- 
ments made by the leading liistorinns of Aiuerioa. 
it was respecting the horse of General Stark, the 
hero in the American War vvlio broke Ihirgoyne’s 
left wing. Headley says, ‘Stark’s horse sunk 
under him.’ Everett states, ‘ The General’s horse 
was killed in tlie action.’ Irving writes, ‘The 
veteran luid his liorsc sliot under him.’ Tliey 
were led to make the statement from a postscript 
of a letter the General wrote saying, ‘ I lost my 
hoi*8e in tlie action.’ Here is the advertisement 
referred lo : 

Twenty Dollars Kewaiid. — Stolen from me, 
the Fubaeriber, in the time of action, the Kith 
of August last, u Brown JMure, five years old ; 
ha«l a star in her forehead. Also a doeskin seated 
saddle, blue housing tj’irrimed with wliite, and 
a curbed bridle. — It is earnestly requested of all 
Committees of Safety, and others in authority, 
to exert themRelvea to recover the said Mare, 
so that the thiel may he brought to justice and 
the Mare brought to me ; and the person, who- 
ever he be, shall receive the above reward for 
both ; and for the Mare alone, one-half that 
sum. How scandalous, how disgraceful and 
ignominious, must it appear to all friendly and 
generous souls to have such sly, artful, designing 
villains enter into the field of action in order to 
pillage, pilfer, and plunder from their brethren 
when engaged in battle ! 

John Stark, B.D.G, 

Bennington, 11th Sept. 1777. 

The foregoing may be regarded as a good proof 
of the value of historical facts gleaned from news- 
papers. 

In recent years several interesting works have 
been compiled from old newspapers. Perhaps the 
most important is a set of volumes entitled ‘ The 
Olden Time Series,’ prepared by Mr Henry M. 
Brooks, a painstaking antiquary, and published 
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in Boston, Massachusetto. Not the least interesting | 
of volumes is one devoted to the New Kwjlmm 
Sunday. The opening page j)rove8 that neither 
the rich nor the poor were permitted to break the 
strict Sabbath regulations. In Connecticut, in 
1789, General Washington was stopped by the 
otiicer representing the State authorities for riding 
on the Suiulay. The circiiinstancos were reported 
in the coluums of the Oolumhian Centinel for 
December of that year. ‘The President,' it is 
stated, ‘on his return to New York from his late 
tour tlirougli f'ounecticut, having missed his way 
on Saturday, was obliged to ride a few miles on 
Sunday, in order to gain the town, at which he 
had previously pi’oposed to attend ilivine service. 
Before he arrived, however, he was met by a 
Tythingiiuin, wlio, coiuninnding him to stop, 
demanded the occasion of his riding ; and it was 
not until the 1 ’resident had informed him of 
every cijciiinstanee, and promised to go no 
farther than the town intended, that the Tyth- 
ingnian would permit him to prtx;eed on liis 
journey.’ 

In the old days, little attempt was made to 
render tlie places of worahi]> attractive, or even 
to waiaii the rooms in which the preachers 
delivered tlieii* long sermoTis, although tiie jicople 
were obliged by law to attend the services unless 
they were sick. It was a serious matter not to 
be a ‘ inoetiiig-gocr ; ’ it was, as JMr Brooks say.s, 
to be I’unged with thieves and other outlaws. 
Mr Felt, the compiler of the Annals of Snlnn, 
has brought together some items of interest 
bearing on tln^ introdnctimi of stove.s into the 
cburclies of the district. ‘For a long period,’ 
write.s Mr Felt, *tlie people of our country <lid 
not con.sid(!r that a comfortable degree of warmth 
wliile at public worship contributed much to 
a profitable hearing of the gospel.’ lie states 
that the first stove Inuird of in Massachusetts 
for a meeting-hou.se was put up by the first 
Congregation of Boston in 1773. 'J’wo .stoves 
were placed in the Friends’ Society meeting- 
house at Salem in 1793, and one in the North 
Church, Salem, in 1809. ‘Kot a few remember,’ 
writes Mr Brooks, ‘the general knocking of feet 
on cohl days ami near tlie close of long sermons. 
On Hucli occasions, tlie Kev. Dr iIopkiii.s used to 
say now and Llien : “iMy hearers, have a little 
patience, and I will soon close.”’ 

One of Mr Brooks’s volumes deals with Stranffe 
and Curious VunUlmadSj and it give.s particu- 
lars of many harsh and crued laws. It appeal's, 
from an address deli\ered b(*iore the Es.sex Bar 
A 8 S 9 ciatiou in 18H5, that the old-time punish- 
ments ill America were much milder than the 
criiuimd laws of England at the time, and the 
number of capital offences was greatly I'educcd. 
Persons weie frequently whipped. The following 
is an example drawn from the Essex County 
Court Records: ‘lu 1043, Roger Scotf, for 
repeated sleeping in meeting on the T^ord’s Day, 
and for striking the person who waked him, 
was, at Salem, sentciiGed to be severely 
whipped.’ 

Whipping appears to have been a common 
means of punisjiing offenders who tranegressed 
the laws. In the month of January 1761 w'e 
Bee it stated i.hat four men for petty larceny 
were publicly whipped at the cart’s tail through 
the streets of New York. We gather from 


another newspaper report that a man named 
Andrew Cayto received forty-nine stripes at the 
public whipping-post for house-robbery— -namely, 
for robbing one house, thirty -iiiiie stripes ; and 
lor robbing the other, ten stripes. It appears 
in some instances prisoners luid, as part of their 
sentence, to sit on tlie gallows witli ropes about 
their necks. We read ; ‘At Ipswich, MasanchuBetts, 
June 1783, one I’rancis Brown for stealing a large 
quantity of goods, was found guilty ; and it being 
the second conviction, lie was sentenced by the 
Court to sit on the gallows an hour with a rope 
round his neck, to be wbipt thirty stripes, and 
pay treble damages.’ I’lie man was a native 
of Lisbon, and described as a great thief. ‘We 
hear from Worcester,’ says the Jioston Chronickf 
November 20, 17f)9, ‘that on the 8th instant one 
Lindsay stood in the pillory there one hour, 
after wliicli lio received thirty stripes at the 
public whipping-p:)st, and was then branded on 
the hand ; his dime was forgery.’ It appears 
that it wius tlie custom to brand by means of hot 
iron tlie letter F on the palm of the right Iiand. 

We find at this periotf persons found guilty of 
l»iiasing counterfeit dollars were sentenced to have 
their ears crop]>eiL 

To illustrate his subject Mr Brooks draws from 
Fe]t’.s Aunals of Salem not a few quaint items. 
It is stated that ‘in 1G;J7, Dorothy Talby, for. 
beating her husband, is ordered to be bound to 
and chained tt^ a [lost.’ M'e see it is stated tliat 
‘in 1049 women were prosecuted in Salem for 
scolding,’ and probably in many cases whipped 
or ducked. The ducking-stool appears to liiive 
been frequently emjdoyed. Dnder date of May 
If), 1G72, we find it slated : ‘Tlie General Court 
of Massachusetts orders that scolds and railers 
shall be gagged or set in a ducking-stool, and 
<lippe<l over liead and ears three times.’ 

^ve find particulars of one Philip Ratclif for 
making ‘hard sp(;eches against Salem Church, 
as well as the Government,’ sentenced to pay 
forty pounds, to be wdiip}»ed, to have his ears 
cropped, and to be bunisbed.’ Tlie date of this 
case is 1631. In the Annals of Salem, under 
date for May 3, 1(»09, it is recorded tliut ‘Thomas 
Maule is ordered to be whipped for saying that 
]\lr Diggeiisoii pleached lies, and that his instl'UC- 
tion was “the doctrine of de\il.s.”’ 

The Quaker.'^ were very severely dealt with. 
At Salem, for making distiirbanee.s in the meet- 
ing-house, &c., .losiuli Southwick, Mrs AVilson, 
Mrs Bufluni, and other Quakers, were whipped at 
till! cart’s tail through the town. After being 
banished, Southwick returned to Salem, and for 
tliis ofi'ence was whijiped through the towns of 
Box ton, Roxbury, and l )edliam. 

In bygone times, hanging the remains of 
persons executed was general in England ; but 
ill America it was an nucoinmon practice. Mr 
Brooks, liowever, gives particulars of a few 
instances. At Newpi rt, Rhode Island, on March 
12, 1715, a man named Meciini was executed for 
murder ; and his body hung in chains on Mian- 
toiiomy Hill, where the bodies of some Indians 
executed three years previously were then hang- 
ing. A negro hange<l at Newport in 1789 was 
gibbeted on the same hill. 

A few lighter passages than those we have 
studied brighten up the -ecords of American 
punishments, which were very severe, but not 
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more severe than those of England of the same 
period. A prisoner in February 1789 escaped 
through the jail chimney at Portsmouth, New 
Hampshire, and wrote on the wall as follows: 
*The reason of my going is because I have no 
fire to comfort myself with, and very little pro- 
vision. So I am sure if 1 was to stay any longer 
I should perish to death. Jjook at tnat bed 
there 1 Do you think it fit lor any person to lie 
on? 

If you are well, I am well ; 

Mend the chimney, and all ’a well I 

To the gentlemen and officers of Portsmouth, 
from your humble servant, William Fali.. 

am very sorry that I did not think 
of this before, for if I had, your people should 
not have hud tlie pleasure of seeing me take the 
lashes.’ 

Guriosifies of the Lottery is the title of another 
volume of Mr Crooks’s ‘Olden Tiiiicf Series.’ 
Selling lottery tickets was regarded as a respect- 
able calling. ‘The better tlie man,’ says Mr 
Brooks, ‘the better the agent. Indeed, it was 
generally thought to be just as respectable to sell 
lottery tickets as to .sell Bibles ; and we have 
them classed together in the same udverti-senient.’ 
In England, we must not forget the fact that 
the business was conducted on the same lines in ! 
bygone times. The first lottery in tliis country 
was drawn day and night at the west door of 
St Paul’s Cathedral, London, from the 11th of 
January to May 6, 1569. The profit, which was 
considerable, was devoted to the repair of bar- | 
hours. The prizes consisted of pieces of plate. 

In the United States, lotteries were instituted 
for a variety of objects, including building 
bridges, clearing rivers, rebuilding Faneuil Hall, 1 
raising money to successfully carry on the work | 
of Dartmouth College, Harvard College, and , 
other scuts of learning. The advertisements were , 
extremely quaint, and illustrated with crudely I 
drawn but effective pictures, supplying ‘a speedy 1 
cure for a broken foitune.’ Poetry as well as 
pictures was largely employed in advertisements 
lor lotteries. Much has been spoken and writbm ■ 
against lotteries ; but, nevertheless, in some (}f | 
the States of the Union they are still lawful. 

With a dip into a volume called Days of the | 
Spinniny-wheel, we will bring our old-time glean- i 
ings to a close, leaving several of Mr Brooks’s | 
books unopened. The items we will cull relate 
to a trade once very general in the United States, ! 
but happily now a thing of the past. Advertise- I 
ments similar to the following appeared in all ' 
the American newspapers, and not a few of the | 
publishers took an atdive part in the trade of 
buying and selling huuiari beings. ‘ To be sold,’ 
said the Boston Kreniny Gazette^ 1741, ‘by the 
printer of this paper the very best negro woman 
m this town, who ha.s had the smallpox and 
measles ; is as hearty as a hor.se, as brisk as a 
bird,^ nncl will work like n beaver.’ The same 
publisher stated that he also had on sale ‘ a negro 
man about thirty years old, who can do both 
to^ and country business very well, but will 
amt the country best, where they have not so 
many dram-shops as wc have in Boston, He has 
forked at the printing business fifteen or sixteen 
y^am ; can handle axe, saw, spade, hoe, or other 
instrument of husbandry as well as most men^ 


and values himself and is valued by others for 
his skill in cookery.’ 

In the Gazette of May 12, 1760, is offered for 
sale ‘a negro woman about twenty-eight yeara 
of age ; she is remarkably healthy and stran^, 
and has several other good qualities ; and is 
offered to sale for no other reason than her 
being of a furious temper, somewhat lazy. 
Smart discipline would make her a very good 
servant. Any pei-son minded to purchase may 
be fui ther inloi’ined by inquiring of the printer,' 
It will be gathered from the foregoing that the 
faults of the slaves were clearly stated. 

Children were often given away ; and many 
announcements like the following, drawn from 
the Postboy^ February 28, 1763, appeared : ‘To 
be given away, a male negro child of good breed, 
and in good health. Inquire of Green and 
Russell,’ 

Runaway slaves gave considerable trouble to 
their owners, and the papers include nuuiorous 
advertisemer.ts, details respecting appearance, 
speech, dress, &c., of the missing persons. After 
describing his runaway slave, the owner con- 
cluded his announcement thus: ‘All masters 
of vessels and others are cautiouetl against har- 
bouring, concealing, or carrying off the said 
negro, if they would avoid the rigour of tlie 
law.’ 


AH MOON’S GHOST. 

I WENT out to Japan in the year 1871, a time 
when the old order of things in that fascinating 
and romantic country had by no means alto- 
gether given way to the new. Truly, a railway 
was in process of construction ; there was a tele- 
graph system ; the army and navy were rigged 
out in European uniform ; and all civil officials 
were supposed to have one evening dress suit 
of imaginary Kui’opean cut. But the mass of the 
people still clung to their ancient customs and 
prejudices and notions and superstitions and 
costume, and, above all, to their jenlou^y and 
suspicion of the tojin baht, the ‘ stupid foreigner.’ 

Europeans and Ameiicans were not the only 
objects of dislike. The arrogant Chinaman came 
in for a large share, and a certain community 
of language enabled the Japanese to revile him 
more caustically and effectively than he could 
tlie usually unlinguistic European. Our Com- 
prador — the Chinese head of the native depart- 
ment of the office —was one Ah Moon. He was 
about as thoroughly hated a man as could be 
found, although he was a good and upright 
servant to us — perhaps too good and upright 
to suit the gentle native. More than once he 
had been waylaid, attocked, and beaten by 
Japanese whom he had offende<l by a too rigor- 
ous execution of his duty ; and more than once 
his life had been threatened. The result was 
that he became soured and vindictive, and 
cliange<l from merely a strict performer of his 
duty into a tyrant and a bully. 

One afternoon in November I was engaged in 
the daily duty of checking the amount of bullion 
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AH MOON^S GHOST. 


and coin in the Treasury— the large strong-room 
attached to every office. Ah Moon was at luy 
side, taking down the contents of dollar bags 
and * yen ’ uoxes in a book, when suddenly the 
book fell from his hands, an expression of in- 
sufferable agony came to liis face, he pressed his 
hands to his sides, uttered an awful cry, which 
I can never forget, and fell to the floor. When 
we picked him up, he wa.s dead. A post-mortem 
examination revealed no traces of poison—simply 
one tiny piece of powdered glass. We therefore 
knew that he was the victim of one of the 
most subtle, insinuating, and teirible forms of 
poisoning known to nations addicted to that 
science. 

Eiforts of course were made to trace the per- 
petrators of the crime, hut without success. 
Arrests were made by the native authorities 
for the sake of a})pearaiice, and a numher of poor 
wretches were put to tlie torture in Tobe IVison ; 
but the crime, which wa.s undoubtedly the work 
of many, could be brought liome to nobody, 
and the affair soon ceased to occupy at anyratc 
European iniiul.s. Hut from tlie evening of 
Ah Moon’s death the Treasury was regarded 
as haunted, and from that day, only one China- 
man could Ijc found who would, without the 
muttering of juuch Jargon, pass through its great 
barred entrance. Tliis man was Ah Moon’s suc- 
cessor in the post of C’omprador, the late head 
i ‘shroff’ or native cashier, a man named Ilai 
Ling, a shrewd clever fellow, who, strange to 
say, was as popular with tlie Japanese as his 
pr(;deco3.sor had ueen tlie reverse. 

He was a goiul-looking man of fifty, wiih 
one of these calm, unrullled, expres.sioiiless face.s 
which generally characterise the statues of 
Buddha Nirvana. He was very European in 
his tastes, inusninch as he took a great interest 
ill poiiy-training and racing, and, miralnle dictu.j 
for a Cliinaman, was not at all a bad rider. He 
j spoke English beautifully, without the smallest 
! infusion of that childish jargon known as ‘Pidjin’ 
English ; and upon one occasion 1 saw him knock 
an offending coolie down in a very scientific 
fashion, and asked him where he had learned 
to hit, he replied : ‘On board an English nuui-o’- 
war.’ 

So Ah Moon was ceremoniously laid to rest 
in the Chinese Cemetery near the racecourse, 
and Hai Ling reigned in his stead. 

Hitherto it had been our custom to employ 
Chinamen as night-watchmen, partly because 
they were more reliable than Japanese, and 
partly hecaiwe they kept awake better. But 
lifter Ah Moon’s tragic death, not a Cliinaman 
would consent to sit up through the long silent 
watches of the winter’s nights in the neigh- 
Iwurhood of the Haunted Treasury. Hai Ling 
laughed at his countrymen’s superstitious fears; 
but they were not to be moved, and so Japanese 
were put on. 

But gradually the Japanese became infected 
with dread, and solemnly declared that at the 
dead of niglit they could hear the spirit of the 
murdekd Ah Moon striving to hurst its grave- 
bonds, and groaning terribly all the while. I 
pooh-poohed the notion, and sent the cowards 
about their imsine.S8 ; hut the men who replaced 
them, strangers from Tokio, who knew nothing 
about the tragedy, heard the same sounds, ana 


refused to remain. So, although I was utterly 
devoid of superstition, I determined to watch : 
myself one niglit. 1 did so. Not a sound did 
I hear from eleven at night until four in the 
morning — the troublous period for Ah Moon’s 
spirit, and I turned into bed railing at the natives 
for a lot of chicken-hearted idiots. 

Still, os the complaints were renewed during 
the following days, I thought that, in order to 
guard agaiiLst the po.ssibilily of a trick being 
! played, I would watch one night without having 
given notice of my intention to do so. So 1 
([uietly liid myself in a corner of the outer office 
just before eleven o’clock, and waited. Shortly 
after that hour I heard sounds which certainly 
came from the direction of the Treasury--Bcrap- 
ing, grating sounds, intermingled occasionally 
with a deep groan, which, I must say, sounded 
inexpressibly weird and solemn in the stillness of 
the niglit. They were not regular sounds, but 
arose by fits and starts ; and even I could quite 
realise now in the native mind they might be 
associateil willi the sti’uggles of an uneasy, rest- 
less sjiirit. I crept softly along to tlie Treasury 
door and listened. The sounds did not seem to 
be in the 1’i‘easiuy, but near it, on tlie road side 
of the wall. Wliat did It mean'? I confess 
1 was mystified. 

The next morning I made a thorough search 
in the Treasury and about it for some clue to 
the strange iiMises. That night I watched again, 
and at as iK-arl}’’ as possible the same hour us 
on the preceding night the mysterious noises 
commenced, tlie moaning and groaning being 
heart-rending. It was comical to note the effect 
upon the fellows watching on the veranda ontside 
— for as a concession to their fears we had 
doubled the watch — they clapped their hands to 
their cars, muttered prayers to the ¥o\ (3od and 
the Mercy Goddess and the Japanese Pantlieon 
generally, and stooil hmldled together in a corner, 
of about as imicli use in a real emci^ency ns a 
cou]>le of women. Now a curious circumstance 
happened. 

Opposite to onr jireinises was the ‘conipoimd’ 
of u large hiiiigalow which laid long remained 
uuteiiaiited and ivas fast falling to ruin. One 
morning we lieard that tlie bungalow had been 
taken by some Japanese- probably men of the 
modern school, who imagined that they could 
not better stump their fervour for the new order 
of things than by taking to themselves a Euro- 
pean house. In times gone by there had been 
a pleasant garden round this bungalow ; but long 
year's of neglect hud brought it to the condition 
of a wilderness, and it was- now a mere tangled, 
uncared-for thicket, A prominent feature was 
a fine shrub wliich Hurang up almost in a j^erfect 
cone, close to the wall dividing the property from 
the main road ; and upon this shrub our manager 
hud long cast covetous eyes, with a view to 
truusportiiig it to his own garden on the Bluff, 
a hill outside the Settlement, whereon were 
situated the private residences of our local 
aristocracy. 

Upon the night after my second vigil at the 
office, I was dining at a house on the Bund. 
It was a fine starlit night as I walked thereto, 
and I remember remarking how clearly anct 
distinctly the ►pyramidal shrub stood out against 
the deep blue sky. But when I returned at 
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two o’clock the next morning the abrub waa 
not there I To be sure I had dined, and, after 
dinner, at the card-table, may have had a couple 
of brandy-and-80(laa, but no more j and it was 
assuredly no habit of mine to get intoxicated, 
so tliat I could only imagine that the manager 
bad got the shrub. 

But — next morning the shrub was in its place ! 
From which I had to arrive at the humiliating 
conclusion that my vision had been clouded — 
well, by circumstances over which I had no 
control. 

I went up-country shooting for three or four 
days. When I returned, I asked about Ah 
Moon’s ghost. The Comprador replied that the 
coolies said it was still walking, and would 
continue to walk until the body was laid in its 
final resting-place in China ; but expressed his 
own contempt for tlieir fears. As I walked 
down to the club that evening, I noticed that 
the shrub was in its usual place. The lungalow 
was lighted up ; and just as I passed the gate, 
out came Hai Ling, who saluted me and went 
on, I dined out that niglit, and came by the 
bungalow compound wall shortly after midnight. 
The shrub was still there, so that my suspit-ions 
as to my condition upon the night when I had 
failed to see it were confirmed beyond a doubt 

Still the mystery of All Moon’s ghost continued. ■ 
I hww that it could be accounted for, and yet I 
was utterly ut a loss to account for it In reply 
to my questions, the wnt hmen oaid that the 
groanings were terrible. They were men I could 
trust, and their fear was too palpably genuine to 
be a subject of mirth. 

Up to now I had confided the atTair to no one, 
but 1 now told the manager and the accountant 
Of course they laughed me to scoru ; but agreed 
to sit up with me and listen. Not a sound broke 
the stillness of that niglit ; the laugh against me 
was renewed and redoubled, and J was pointed 
out at the club next day os the fellow who 
believed in ghosts. 

But I had heard the sounds, and I determined 
to find out their cause. I arrived at the con- 
clusion that the more quietly I went to work 
the better ; for it was remarkable that upon the 
one occasion when I had announced my intention 
of watching, I bad heard nothing ; and that upon 
the other, when the manager and accountant hud 
been with me, there was a similar absence of 
sounds. So one evening I got the duplicate 
Treasury key from the manager, and ut midnight 
I slipped quietly into the office, which adjoined 
our dwelling-house. The watchman was prome- 
nading the veranda, click-clacking his pieces of 
wood in the old-fashioned, idiotic Oriental fashion. 

I passed him without attracting notice, lit a dark- 
lantern, noiselessly opened the Treasury doors, 
and slipped in, carefully locking the doors after 
me. Presently the unearthly noises began. They 
were closer to me and more distinct than before ; 
and If I had been asked, I should have said that 
Ah Moon was busily engaged in hewing out his 
own grave, and that from his groanings and 
lamentation he was finding the task a hard one. 

I racked my brain for the cause. T thought of 
rata, of the wind, of some hidden force of nature ; 
but the more 1 thought, tlie more unaccountable 
seemed the phenomenon. I sat uptil I was half 
irofen, .for it was mid-winter ; there was half a 


foot of snow on the ground outside, and the floor, 
walls, and roof of the Treasury were of iron. 

I got out as I came, and as I passed through 
the office looked out. The shrub was there, but 
I could have sworn that its position had been 
shifted, and someliow or other I got to associate 
the slirub and the sounds in the Treasury 
together. ^ 

Next morning, I walked over and had a good 
look at the shrub. It u’as certainly in its place ; 
but 1 noticed that the snow all about it was 
much trampled and marked with footprints. 

‘ Comprador,’ I said to Ilai Ling when the 
office opened, ‘ they are friends of yours who have 
taken the bungalow over there— aren’t they T 

‘Yes, sir,’ he replied, with — perhaps I fancied 
it— a little hesitation in his tone, and a faintly 
perceptible rise of colour into his yellow face. 
‘They are Japanese gentlemen — two-sworded 
men : they are very busy getting in their 
furniture. You can see the carts. They are 
rich, and will be valuable conucctioiis.’ 

Sure enough, there were drawn up in front of 
the bungalow three or four carts laden with 
packing-ciises. 

The English mail came in that morning, and I 
went to the club to read the newspapers she had 
brought. Suddenly a paragraph iii one of them 
arrested my attention. I slapped the paper down 
with an exclamation of joy, and rushed straight 
away home, for I felt sure I had solved the 
mystery of Ah Moon’s ghost and of its con- 
nection with the shrub. 

That aftenioou, after the office had been closed 
for the day, I went in to the manager. He must 
have seen that I was excited witli news, for 
he said, ‘ Hullo ! Any news about Ah Moon’s 
i gho.st V 

j ‘ Yes,’ I said gravely ; ‘ and T want you and 
I Lawson to be with me to-night m the Treasury.’ 

‘Nonsense !’ he laughed. ‘I thought that old 
game was played out.’ 

I ‘Well,’ I replied, ‘I have the best of reasons 
for asking you, and perhaps some day you will 
thank me for it.’ 

‘All right,’ lie said. ‘But mind, if nothing 
comes of it, you stand Lawson and me a dinner 
at the Grand Hotel.’ 

‘Done!’ said I. ‘Bring your six-shooter with 
you,’ 

I gave the same invitation to Lawson the 
accountant, and then went down to the Saibansho 
or Town Hall, and engaged two policemen to be 
held at my disposal. 

There was evidently a big dinner on at the 
bungalow oppo.sitc that evening, for the whole 

E lace was brilliantly lighted up, and I met Hai 
ling going in dressed in his clothes of state. At 
midnight, the manager, Lawson, and I crept down- 
staii's, through the ofiice, and into the Treasury. 
It was a wild night of snow and wind, and the 
watchmen were curled up in their corners fast 
asleep. We took up our positions in the Treasury, 
each one behind a pile of dollar bags or ‘yen’ 
boxes, each of us with a dark-lantern, and each 
armed with a revolver. In a few minutefe there 
was a grating sound just in front of and under 
the pile of bags behind which I was hidden. It 
continued for some time, and was intermingled 
with occasional groans. Then there was a crack, 
and a thin ray of light was visible in the iron 
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floor. Scarcely daring to breathe, so great was 
my interest, I watched. Gradually the line of 
light grew broader, and presently the whole plate, 
some two feet broad by four feet long, was raised 
up, gently and gradually, and laid over. Then a 
head appeared. The light below shone on the 
face, and I at once recognised our Comprador, 
Hai Ling. He emerged from below quietly and 
quickly, and stood so close to me that I could 
have touched him. A second head appeared. It 
was that of a Japanese, and he stood alongside 
the Comprador. A third came up, also a Japanese. 
They had walked beautifully into the trap. 

They remained for a few moments listening ; 
then swiftly and quietly they commenced to 
hand the boxes of gold ‘ yen through the opening ! 
in the floor to somebody below. At that moment ' 
I gave a low whistle, and all llirec of us sprang 
out with cocked revolvers, and each seized his 
man. Hai Ling and his friends were so com- 
pletely surprised by the suddenness and swiftness 
of our action that they neither littered a sound 
nor made the least show of resistance. We turned 
our lanterns full on, and called in the watchmen — 
W’hose amazemcuiL at the scene presented to them 
can be better imagined than described — and th<*n, 
having secured our prisoners, proceeded to explore 
their mode of access. 

We found that a neat little tunnel had actually 
been cut tbroiigli the concrete foundation of the 
Treasury, passing under our front garden and the 
road, and coming out exactly on the site of the 
shrub in tlie garden opposite. Here we found 
two Japanese gentlemen, who hud taken flight 
along the tunnel when they heard the arrest of 
their friends, held hist l)y the policemen I had 
engaged. 

So at one blow I laid Ah Moon’s ghost. If I 
had not happened to road in the London news- 
paper how at Pompeii there had been discovered 
a tunnel cut from the surface and leading into one 
of the buried buildings, by treasure- hunters, the 
skeleton of one of whom was fournl, I should 
have been too late ; tlic robbers would liave carried 
out their design, and the Bank would have been 
the poorer by many thousands of dollars. 

Mr Hai Ling got his deserts, llis Japanese I 
accomplices would have been executed on Tobe 
Hill but for the intervention of the British 
Consul ; and T got promotion for my sliore in the 
laying of Ah Moon’s Ghost. 
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GREEN; ITS SYMBOLISM. 

The symbolism of colours is a subject that covers 
a very wide field. In love and in war, in eccle- 
siasticism, in folklore, in dress, in art — in almost i 
every department of life and of thought, colour, 
as a visible type or symbol of the unseen feeling 
or thought, has always played a very prominent 
part. The symbolism of Green is varied and 
curious, and not a little contradictory. Green is 
emphatically the colour of hope, of freshness, and 
of youth. The early ecclesiastical painters all 
associate it with hope. The wings and robes of 
Dante’s angels hat visited the souls in purgatory 
were green. This association may explain why 
Armado, in Love’s Labour’s Lost^ declares that 
‘green is indeed the colour of lovers,^ a sentiment 


in which Shakespeare is supported by Browne, 
the sweet Devou-dure singer, who says that 

Green well befits a lover’s heate, 

But bhicke beseems a mourner. 

This view of the colour’s symbolism may also 
perhaps explain the many and appreciative refer- 
ences to green eyes to be found in tlie poets. 
Green eyes would hardly be leckoncd as an 
element in either masculine or feminine beauty : 
by most plain people ; but the poets of many 
different countries have combined to celebrate 
tlieir charm ; and who have greater claims to be 
considered authorities on beauty than the poets 1 : 
In. Romeo and Juliet^ the nurse, expatiating on 
the perfections of Romeo’s rival, says : 

An eagle, madam, 

Hath not bo green, so quick, so fair an eye, 

Aji Paris hath. 

Dante, describing his meeting with Beatrice on i 
the summit of the Purgatorial Mount, gives her 
eyes of tliis colour. Oulderon, Cervantes, and 
other Spanii^h writei's praise the eye of the 
emerald hue, in which they are imitated by 
Longfellow, in bis Spanish Hitulenl, w'her.e he 
speaks of the ‘young and green-eyed Gaditana.’ 
But perhaps the poets do not intend to be so 
precise in ' tlieir definition of colour as their 
words might* imply. Green is of many shades, 
and poetical jiraise of emerald eyes may perhaps 
be best interpreted by Swinburne’s beautiful 
lines in Fdue : 

0 lips, that mine have grown into, 

Like April’s kissing May ; 

O fervid eyelids, letting through 

Tliose eyes the givcncst of tilings blue, 

The bluest of things gray. 

So much praise of green eyes is somewhat 
curious, w’hen one recollects that the colour is so 
intimately associated with jealousy — the ‘green- 
eyed monster’ of lago. But this is only a part 
of the contradictoriness of the symbolism of this 1 
chameleon-like colour. Green is the colour of | 
lovers, and at the same time the colour of jeal- I 
ousy and of fickleness, ami, if we may believe 
Chaucer, it is also the colour of avarice. In the 
Uomaunt of the Rose lie thus describes this un- 
lovely personage : 

Ful Hade and caytif was she oek, 

And also greue as ony leek. 

Blit whatever may be the colour of avarice, the 
belief in green as a symbol of fickleness is very 
general. Chaucer’s ballad Against Women Un- 
rortstant has for burden the line : ‘ Instead of 
blue, thus may ye ’vear all green and ‘green, 
forsaken clean,’ is a familiar saying ; or, as it ia 
often more elaborately put : 

Green ’a forsaken ; 

Yellow *8 forsworn ; 1 

Blue ’s the colour 
Tliat must be worn. 

In some country parts, when a younger Bia|^ 
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is married the elder ie said to *wear the 
green Btofddnge ahd yeaie ogo in Scotland it 
WR8 actaally a common Jo]cef When eooh an event 
happ^ed, to send a pair of theae nndeeirable 
stockings to the elder sister, to be worn at the 
dance which in the evening brought the wedding 
festivities to an end. It is perhapit partly oadng 
to this a^ciation with inconstancy, and partly 
to the general ill-luck connected with green, that 
this coTotir is so generally tabooed in wedding 
costumes : 

Karned in May, and kirkod in green, 

Baith bride and bridegroom winna lang bo seen. 

One reoBon given for the avoidance of green in 
wedding dresses is that it U the chosen colour of 
the fairies ; and the little people, as every one 
knows, are very quick to resent anything that 
may appear ,to theiu to be intended as an insult. 
At Lowancl Scotch marriages of past times, even 
green vegetables were looked at askance, and kale 
was not allowed to adorn the table with its curly 
head. The combination of white and green 
appears to be particularly portentous, according 
to the old lines : 

Those dressed in blue 

Have lovers true ; 

In green and white 

Ft>i’Saken quite. 

It is another example of the curious inconsist- 
ency of the symbolism of green that the colour 
which is pre-eminently that of hopci and of youth 
— with wiiich it seems strange to connect aught 
but good fortune— should be also so geneiallv 
regarded as unlucky. In some parts of the soutb 
of England rustic folks regard gi-een with such 
aversion that they will not use it at all, cither 
in dress or in tne furnishing or decoration of 
their homes. A few years ago, a learned German, 
Dr Caasel of Berlin, published a little book on 
the emerald colour, in which lie lays it doivn 
that green is the colour of the devil and of 
demons generally, and this position he supports 
by a multitude of instances gathered from various 
parts of Europe, showing its diabolical associa- 
tions. The belief in demoniac agency and activity 
underlies a great part of those curious notions 
and observances or our forefathers whicli are 
now rapidly dying out, and this association of 
such agency with tne colour green is doubtless at 
the bottom of the very general belief in its 
unlnckincss. 

Of coume there have always been many people 
who have disregarded all such beliefs, and green 
has been worn many a time and oft. Planchc 
tells us that about UiHO it was the favourite 
colour in clothes ; and no idle superstition kept 
oiir ai’cbers and liuutsmen of old from wearing 
suits of Lincoln green. A conspicuous instance 
of the love of this colour in costume is found in 
the person of Manfred, the famous South Italian 
king. We are particularly told that when, in the 
atimmer of 1259, he waited on the quay at Trani, 
in Apulia, to welcome his bride, the Princess 
Helen of Epiru.s, he was dre8.sed in his favourite 
green, Hhe colour of hope and youth.’ On the 
other hand, and apart Iroin tlie genend super- 
Irtition, there are particular families that regard 
the colour as of specially ill omen if worn by one 
of their members. It is held in ill repute by ■ 
both tfhe Ogilvies and. the Grahams ; and the 


Sincloire of Caithnejw look upon it as nnluckjk 
becatwe their forefathers, wlio fought and hit 
almost to a man, at Flodden Field, were dressed 
in green on that fatal day. 

A MOTHER’S GARDEN. 

I SER her in the dear, dead years, 

Blest in her apt and tender ways ; 

I catch some sweet or humoi’ous phrase ; 

She smiles ; and then all disappears 
In a quick mist of burning tears. 

A minute, and she comes again. 

And loiters where she loitered oft 
Upon the long lawns, close and soft, 

Tending the blossoms that might wane 
With thirsting for the suunufT mite 

Like her own children, well she knew 
The children of her garden-reach, 

And ministered to all and each, 

From woodbine striving for the blue, 

To homely lavender and rue. 

She loved tlie phlox on swaying stem, 

The yellow lilies’ brief, sweet bliss ; 

The delicate gray clematis, 

And rustic Ster of Bethlehem ; 

She watched and tended till of them. 

And many a fragrant flower that yet 
In fancy I can smell again 
At eve, or after summer rain ; 

Tlte stocks, so sweet when dewy-wet, 

With pansies, wall-flow' rs, and mignonette. 

And lavish roses ; still I sec 
Her ’mid them ; hoar the names I know, 

* The Mohs Rose,’ ‘ General .lacqueminot,’ 

* Saffroni,' and the di'ui old tree 
‘Tca-scenled,’ sweet as it eould be. 

But ’mid the many flowers that were 
One might not thrive, and still .apart 
The childish longing takes my heart, 

‘ Woiihl that the Dajdine had lived there, 

Since this was so desired by her.’ 

But ah I wliat matter now ; the grace 
Is vanished of her gentle touc*i ; 

The heart tlint cured for all so much, 

The noble mien, the loving face, 

Have passed unto u liighcr place. 

The walks, the lawns, the rustling trees, 

The mimic wood for many a fern, 

Expect no more her slow retum ; 

New names, now voices catch the breeze, 

And all is changed save memories ; 

But those are ours until life’s slope 
Dips down into the darkened dale ; 

And ’tie by these the Dead avail 
To help us still, as still we grope 
Toward their high, accomplished hope. 

Katb Oartko. 
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GKOUSK DISEASE. 

Man is not the only sufferer from epidemics. 
These dreaded scourges are indeed the heritage 
of all flesh, and there are good grounds for the 
statement that no family of living l)eiiig8 can 
claim a happy exemption. The fact is becoming 
daily more ajiparent that man and animals are 
common subjects for many similar diseases, of 
which tuberculosis, aiithra.\, and iliphtbcria are 
not tlie least frequent; and many readers nill 
call to mind how, during the recent ejndemics of 
intiueiiza, a somewhat similar sickness was exten- 
sively ])re valent among horses. Such considera- 
tions should surely (juicken our sense of kinship 
in suffering with the lower animals ; and it is 
aatislactory to reflect that they have participateil 
in no small degree in the beneficent application 
of hygienic laws. 

Eut the e 2 »ideinic whicli thi.'t jiaiier will treat 
ol^ i.s, like salmon disease, one which, so far as we 
yet know, does not affect tlie animals more ciosel} 
associated wiLli man in the domestic relations of 
life. It is the niystei-ious tboiise Disease, an 
illness of great fatality, and wliose origin has 
given rise to a large amount of controvei'sial 
literature. Grouse disease is in many rcsjjects an 
exceedingly iutere.^ting one, illustrating as it does 
a law of widesijreail generality among epitlemks, 
that wheiie\cr tlie populatiim becomes excessive, 
disease sets in ajiparontly with the purpose of 
restoring by violence the balance of living crea- 
tures. 

It was { nly at the beginning of the present 
century that a liitlicrto unrecognised disease, 
fatally affecting the grouse of our British moors, 
began to be talked about ; and us the century 
grew older and grouse moors became more and 
more valuable, the sickness increased in severity, 
and in the enormous number of birds which fell 
under its ravages. As tlie value of moors became 
more apparent to the proprietors, great efforts 
were made to ncreose the liead of game ; and the 
natural enemies of the grouse — the native Car- 
nivora and Falconidie— were exposed to the 


destructive hostility of gamekeepers. The result 
was overstocking ; the diseased and weakly indi- 
viduals no longer lull a nuLural prey to the hawks 
and weasels, and just as in human communities, 
where a like condition of over-population pre- 
vails, epidemic disease ai’ose, sweeping away mul- 
titudes of the healthy along with the weakly and 
unfit. 

To the modern mind the term epidemic, as 
aj plied to distase, instiin tively culls up the idea 
of fever aiul giTius spread broadcast over the 
I land. But for many yeai's the ti‘ue nature of 
I grouse disease was ill understood. 

AVe will briefly mention some of the theories 
[ once stoutly nittinlained. (Jold and jjrotracted 
sowings, the extension of sheep farming, improper 
' mauugemeiit ot the heather, unsuitable food, the 
jirebence of intestinal worms, have severally been 
held re.spo risible by tlu'ir various udvocuto.s. Be 
I it remarked in passing tliat most of the above 
I causes are depressing in their nature, and liable 
I to diminish the vitality of the birds. Another 
I very obvious suggestion was that the destruction 
of animals wliich preyed iijion the grouse allowed 
a weakly stock to survive, which became the 
sttti ting -point of disease. 

' The pillar of the theory that grouse disease is 
I caused by intestinal worms was the late Dr Gob- 
bold, a great authority on tlie subject of Entozoa, 

I Tile grouse, like many other animals, is extremely 
prone to U'come the host of parasitic worms, and 
its alimentary tract is often iound crowded with 
those inconvenient guests. The tapeworm is very 
common in the grouse ; but in those birds found 
tlead or dying on the moors, Dr Cobbold often 
found in»mense numbers of an extremely minute 
heimitode worm, wl ich, from its fineness, he 
named Stroiujyhis yrncilis Grouse disease he 
considered was due to this minute annelid. 

But there were many things about grouse 
disease wliich W’ere inexplicable on this theory 
alone. The immense and rapid mortality was 
sufficient to suggest doubts, along with the fact 
that many of the birds dead of grouse disease 
were in good condition and of full plumage, a 
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state inconsistent with the slow wasting which 
would ensue from such a cause as entozoa. 
Consequently, speculation took another direction, 
and the opinion — previously held by some close 
observers— gained ground that grouse disease was 
an epidemic of a highly infectious and fatal kind, 
comparable in its causes and progress to the epi- 
demic scourges of man. 'riiis theory was strongly 
held by Dr Farquharson, now ineuiber of Parlia- 
ment for Aberdeenshire ; and by their careful 
post-mortem examinations, Professor young of 
Glasgow University, and Mr Andrew Wilson, 
found strong ('oulirniatory evidence in the pres- 
ence of constant anatomical lesions of the lungs, 
liver, alimentary tract, and lining membranes. 
Among the most recent workers on the subject 
has been Dr Klein, the eminent authority on 
micro-organisms. He has put the matter on the 
firm basis of experiment by diac{)vering the germ 
which produces the disease, and by its inoculation 
into other animals showing its communiVuibility, 

The micro-organism ot grouse <lisea6e is an 
extremely minute bacillus, whose <‘longntion is 
80 alight that at first sight it is hardly »lis- 
tinguishable from a coc.ous. It is found in the 
blood of the aflpcted gnnise, in the lungs in 
great quantity, in the liver, and in the walla of 
the alimentary tract. The lungs are acutely 
iiiHained, and this is indeed the ea.sentiul and 
characteristic feature — the disease is an infectious 
pneumonia. But besides this, other organs are 
sometimes inllained or congested.’ Birds inocu- 
lated with the bacillus soon show symptoms of 
severe illness. They become listless and heavy, 
the breathing is I’apid and laboured, the a])petilo 
disappears, there is tliirst, and often diaiThu*a ; 
finally, they become comatos(‘, and die or gradu- 
ally recover. At an early stage the j damage i.s 
mmed, and the eyes are dim. On the moors 
where the disease is severe the grouse are found 
dead or dying in great numbers in the vicinity of 
water, having flocked there in or<ler to quench 
the severe thirst caused by the fever. 

To sum up briefly— grouse disease is an epi- 
demic fever, the chief symptom of which is 
inflammation of the lungs. It is caused by a 
bacillus ; and the predisposing causes are over- 
population, undoubtedly assisted by any depress- 
ing conditions to which the grou.se may be expo.sed, 
such as protracted cold and wet spring-times, and 
unsuitable or in.suflicieut food. Of jecent years 
the disease has been less virulent on our moors. 
This is largely due to systematic reduction of 
the head of game within reasonable limits. The 
eagle, the falcon, and their kindred, are again 
becoming more numerous on our hill8i<]e8 with 
beneficial results ; and by the proper exercise of 
these prudent methods, there is every reason to 
believe that grouse disease will be prevented from 
again i^mtiiug disastrous proportions. At the 
same time, little hope can be afforded of its 
SXtiuction. The grouse cannot be readily caught 
and vaccinated, even if it were likely that a pre- 
ventive vac(dne were ever to be discovered. And 
there are good grounds for the belief that grouse 
^isea^ is not confined to one family of birds. It 
1$. quite possible that it may be a general avian 
scourge. Dr Klein’s researches on this jKiint are 
not , yet completely worked out. Inoculation of 
<^e ^geon produced no result ; crows were found 
to slightly susceptible, os also were sparrow^; 


j the common yellow bunting took the disease with 
I extreme readiness, not only by inoculation, but 
; by infection. Some inoculated birds were on one 
occasion, in Dr Klein’s laboratory, placed beside 
a cage of untouched and healthy buntings. In a 
^ couple of days most of the latter had succumbed, 

' and the bacillus of grouse disease was on micro- 
I Bcopic examination found abundantly in their 
tissues. A more excellent illustration of the 
liighly infectious nature of the illness could 
hardly be obtained. Inoculation of the common 
: mouse also proved highly successful, suggesting 
I that this form i»f infectious pneuiiionia may not 
I be confined to the Aves alone, but may also affect 
certain of the lesser mammalia, ’I’he fact is that 
infectious forms of pneumonia belong to a class 
j of diseases widely prevalent among the higher 
animals. It is fortunate tliat tlioy seldom assume 
* so exce-ssive a degree of sevei ity as when .sweeping 

I the feathered denizens of our Highland hills away 
by tens of tlioiisands. 

II 

THE lYORY GATE.* 

llv WALTER RESANT. 

CHArTKll XXII.— I AM EDMUND GRAY. 

; On Saturday afternoon, the policeman on day- 
1 duty at Gray’s luii was standing near the 
I .southern portals of that venerable Foundation 
in conversation with the boy who dispense.^ the 
; newspapers, from a warehouse constructed in 
the eastern wall of the archway. It was half- 
1 pa.st three by the clock aiul a fine day, which 
' was remarkable fur the season — August — and the 
! year. The sun poured upon the dingy old courts, 
j making them dingier instead of brighter. Where 
the paint of the windows and door-posts is faded 
and dirty — where the panes ai’c mostly in want 
of cleaning — where there are no flowers in the 
windows where tliere are no trees or leaves in 
the Square where the bj’i('.k.s want pointing, and 
where the soot has gathered in every chink and 
blackens every cranny then the sunshine ,of 
summer only makes a dingy court shabbier. 
Gray’s Inn in July and August, unless these 
mouths are as the August of the year of grace 
1891, looks old, but not venerable. Age should 
be dean and nicely dressed : age should wear a 
front to conceal lier baldness : age should assume 
false teeth to disguise those gums stripped of 
their ivory. It was felt by the policeman. ‘We 
Avaiit a washin’ and u brightenin’ in this old 
place,’ lie remarked to tlie Journalist. ‘ We want 
.somethin’ younger than them old laundresses,’ 
said the newspaper boy. Great is the Goddess 
(Coincidence, riven while he uttered this aspira- 
tion, a young lady entered the gate and paased 
int<j the Inn. 

‘Ha!’ breathed the polieeman, softly, 

‘Ah !’ sighed the journalist. 

She was a young lad^ of adorable face and 
form, surpassing the wildest dreams either of 
policeman or of paper-man- both of whom pos- 
sessed the true poetic temperament She was 
clothed in raiment mystic, wonderful, such as 
seldom indeed gets as fur east as Gray’s Inn, 
something in gray or silver gray with an open 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper k Brothers. 
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front and a kind of jacket. She passed them 
rapidly, and walked through the passage into the 
Square. 

‘ No. 22,’ said the policeman. ‘ Now, who does 
she want at No. 22? Who’s on the grouud-lloor 
of 22?’ 

‘ Right hand—Architects and Surveyors. Left 
hand — U ni verbal Translators. * 

‘Perhaps she’s u Universal Translator. They 
must be all gone by this tiino. The lirst floor is 
lawyers. They ’re all gone too. 1 saw the clerks 
march out at two o’clock. Second floor — there ’.s 
Mr Carstone on the left, anti Mr Edmund Gray on 
the right. Perhaps it’s Mr Carstone she’s after. 

I hope it isn’t him. He ’s a gentleman witli fine 
manners, and they do say a great scholar, but 
he’.s a Ijiishington, and a sweet young thing like 
that ought not to marry a man who is brought , 
home evtiry other night too tipsy tt) stand. Or , 
there’s Mr Gray tlie old gent - perhaps she’s, 
his daughter. Wliat's Mr Edmund Gray by 
culling, Joe ?’ I 

‘Nobody knows. He <lon’t (ifteii come. An i 
old genth'.man — been in the Inn a long time, for ' 
years. Lives in the eountiy, I snp])ose, and does ; 
no work. Lives on other people’s work iny | 
work — honest working-men’s work,’ said tlie hoy, 
who was a Socialist and advanced. 

‘Ah! ’J’here’s Mnuetliiiig up about Mr Gray. 
People are coming to iiujuiro lor him. First, it 
was a young gentleman : very atlahle he was — 
and free witli his money — most likely other 
•people’s money. He wanted tt» km^v a good deal 
about Mr Gray — niore than T could tell him — 
wanted to know how often he came, and what 
he was like when he did c.unie ami would 1 tell 
him all I knew. He went to the old laundress 
afterwards. — Then it was a litlh; old man — 1 
know him by sight— uses the Salutation. Parlour 
of an evening — he wanted to know all about Mr 
Gray too. No half-crown in that (puirter, though. 
He’s been spying and watching for him— goe.s 
and hide.s up the passage tjri the other side of the 
Square. Kind of spider he is. He’s watching 
him for no good, I ’ll bet. Perhaps the young 
lady wants to find out aliout him too.— Joe, j 
there’s something up at No. 22, Tlie old gentle- 
man isn’t in his chambers, I believe. She’ll come 
out again presently, and it ’ll be : “ Oh, Mr Police- 
man, could you very kindly tell me how 1 can 
find Mr Edmund Gray V’ With a shilling per- 
haps, and perhaps not. I wonder what sin* wants 
with Mr Edmund Gray ? Sometimes these old 
chaps break out in the most surjirising manner, j 
Joe, if you ever go into the sei’vice, you ’ll find 
the work hard and the pay .small. But there’s 
compensations in learnin’ things. If you want 
to know human initurc, go into the Force.’ 

‘There’s old Mr Langhorne, up at the top.' , 

‘So there is. But no young lady wants to see j 
that poor old chap. 1 le ’s got no friends, young , 
nor old— no friends and no money. Just now, j 
he’s terrible hard up. Took a shillin’ off o’ me ' 
last Sunday to get a hit of dinner with. Fine | 
thing — isn’t it, Joe?— to be a gentleman and a; 
Barrister all your life, isn’t it— and to (>nd like 
that? Starvuticu in a garret— eh ?— Look out 
She will be coming down dii'ec.tly.’ 

But she did not come down. Two horn’s and 
more passed, and she did not come down. 

The visitor was Elsie Arundel. She walked 
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I up the stairs to the second floor. Here she 
i stopped. There was a black door, closed, on the 
I right of her, and another black door, closed, on 
J the left of her. On the lintel of one was the 
name of Mr F. W. Carstone*. On the lintel of 
the other was that of Mr Edmund Gray. Elsie 
knocked with hei- parasol at tlic latter door. 
There was no reply. ‘Tlie old laundress,’ she 
murmured, ‘ told me that. Saturday afternoon was 
my best chance of linding him. J will wait.’ 
She sat down with liesitation on the stairs leading 
to the third floor— they were not too clean— unu 
waited. 

She was going to do a very plucky tiling — a 
dangerous thing. She had made a discovery con- 
necting Mr Hcriiig directly with this Edmund 
Gray. She had learned that lie came to the 
ollice in a stiange condition, hypnotic, bringing 
things from Edmund Gray. She now suspected 
that the only person who carried on the forgeries 
on Mr bering was Mi- Heriiig himself, acted on 
and controlleil by Edmund Gray- and she wanted 
to find out who this Edmund Gray was. She 
would confront him and tax him with tlie crime. 
It was dangerous, but he could not kill her. 
Besides, he was described as quite an elderly man. 
lie was also described as a benevolent man, a 
charitable man, a kindly man : and lie wrote 
letters brimful of the moat cheerful optimism. 
Vet he was caj‘i}ing on a series of coinpUcated 
forgeries. She i‘e.-^ulved to wait for him. She 
would wait till sundown, if necessary, for him. 

Tlie place vas very quiet. All the oflices were 
closeil and tlio elerks gone. Mo-^t of the men 
who lived in the Chamber.^ were uway, out of 
town, gone on lioliday, gone away frimi Saturday 
till Monday. Everything was quite quiet and 
still : the traflic. in Holborn was only heard as 
u continuous iiiuriniir which formed part of the 
stillness : the policeman, who had now said all 
lie had to say to the newspaper boy, was walking 
slowly and with heavy tread round the Court. 
The Inn wa.s unite? empty and deserted and still. 
Only, overliead there was the footfall of a man 
who walked up and <lown his room steadily, 
never stoj>piiig or ceasing or changing the time, 
like the beat of a pendnluni. Elsie began to 
wonder, presently, who this man coulil be, and 
if he had nothing better to do tliaii to pace his 
chamber all day long, when the sun was bright 
uml the leaves on the trees and the flowers in 
full bloom ? 

'riie clock struck four : Elsie had been waiting 
half an hour : still Mr Edmund Gray did not 
arrive : still the steady heat of the footstep 
continued overhead. 

The clock struck five. Still that steady foot- 
fall. Still Elsie .sat upon the stairs waiting in 
patience. 

When tlie dock struck six, the footsteps 
stopped— or changed. Then a door overhead 
opened and shut and the steps came down the 
stair.s. Elsie ro.se and stc»od on one side. An 
old man came down - tall and thin, dose-shaven, 
pale, dresseil in a black frock-coat, worn to a 
shiny polish in all tliose jiurts wliiiih take a 
iiolish — a shabby old iiniii, whose liat seemed 
hardly able to stand iq right : and a gentleman— 
which was perfectly clear from his bearing— a 
gentleman in tlie last siage of poverty and 
uecay. 
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He started, surprised to see a young lady on 
the stairs. 

‘You are waiting for Mr Carstonef he asked. 
‘He is out of tow;u. He will not he hack till 
Monday. Nohody ever comes back before Mon- 
day. From Saturday to Monday I have the Inn 
to*my.solf. All that time tliere are no slammeivs 
and no strangers. It is an agreeable retreat, if 

only’ He shook his head and stopped 

short 

*I am not waiting for Mr CiU'stone. 1 am 
waiting for Mr Edmund (Iray.’ 

‘He is very uncertain. No one knows when 
he comes or wJiither he guetli. 1 would not wait 
if I were you. He may come to-day, or to- 
morrow, or at any time. He comes on Sunday 
morning, ofteji. I hear him coming iip-stair.s 
after the chapel bell stops, lie i.s a uniet neigh- 
bour — no slammer or tramper. I would not wait, 
I say, if I were you.’ 

‘i will wait a little longer. 1 am very anxious 
to see Mr Gray.’ 

‘ He should wait for you,’ Mr Langhorne replied, 
politely. ‘The stairs are not a lit resting-place 
for you. This (dd Inn is too quiet foi- such us 
you. Mirth and joy belong to you — Silence and 
rest to such as me. Even slanimiiig does not, 
I daresay, greatly displease youth and beauty. 
Chambers are not for young ladies. Beauty 
looks for life and love and admii-ation. '’J’liey 
do not exist here. Bun away, young lady — 
leave the lim to tlie poor old men, like me, who 
cannot get away if they ^^’ould.’ 

‘Thank y(»u.— 1 must see Mr Edmund Gray, 
if 1 can. It will not hurt me to wait a little 
longer.’ 

‘You wish to see Ediiiiuid Gray. So do 1. 
So do 1. You are a friend of his. Perhaps, 
therefore, you will do us well. Tho.se who are 
his friends are like unto him for kindness of 
heart. Those who wi.sh to be bis friends must 
try to be like unto him. Young lady, I ^yill 
treat you us the friend of tliat good man. You 
can act for him.’ 

‘What can I do if I do act for him?’ But 
there was a hungiy eagerness in the man’s eyes 
which made her divine what she could do. 

‘It is Saturday.’ He replied without looking 
at her. He turned away his head. He .sp(jke 
to the stiiir-w’indow. ‘ To-morrow is Sunday. 1 
have before this, on one or two occ:isious, found 
myself os I do now^- w'ithout money. 1 have 
borrowed of Mr Curstone and of Mr Edmund 
Gray. Sometimes, I have paid it back ---not 
always. Ijend me — for Mr Edinund Gruy-^-if 
you are not rich, he will give it back to you— 
tlie sum of live elnllings- say, five shillings. 
Otherwise, I sliall have nothing to eat until 
Monday, when Mr Oarstone returns.’ 

‘Nothing to call Nothing at all to eat?’ 
Beggars in the street often make the same eon- 
fessiou,^ but someliuw their words fail to carry 
conviction. Mr Langhorne, however, did carry 
conviction. 

The old man shook bis liead. ‘1 bad soiiii* 
food yesterday at this time. Since then I have 
had nothing. There was neither tea nor bread 
in my rooms for breakfast. AVbeu the clock 
; atruefc six, mv dinner hour, I thought 1 would 
/ walk^ along the street and look at the things 
vto eat wliich are placed in the shop windows. 


That relieves a little. But to-morrow w’ill ^ 
a bad time — a very bad time. I shall lie in 
bed. Oh ! I have gone through it before. Some- 
times’ — he dropped his voice — ‘1 have been sore 

tempted to take something No — no ; don’t 

tliiiik 1 liave given way. No— no. Why — I 

should be disbarred. Not yet— not yet.’ 

Elsie oj)eiied her purse. It contained tw'o 
sovereign.s and a shilling or tw'o. ‘Take all,’ she 
said eagerly. ‘Take all the gold, and leave me 
tlie silver.* Take it instantly.’ She stamped 
her foot. 

He hesitated. ‘All?’ he asked. ‘AlW Can 

you spare it ? 1 can never repay ’ 

‘Take it ! ’ slie said again, im}ieriously. 

I lie obeyed : he took the gold out of the purse 
with trembling fingers, ’riieii he raised his 
I rickety old bat— W'as that a tear that stole into 
his eyes, or the rheum of old age?— and slowly 
walked down the staii's, holding by the banisters. 
He w^as weak, ])oor wretch I with hunger. But 
it was his dinner hour, and he was going to have 
his dinner. I 

Elsie sat down again. | 

It was half -past six — she liad been waiting for , 
three hours — when other footsteps entered the 
house. Elsie sprang to her feet : she turned 
pale : her heart stood .still ; for now she realised 
that if this step was truly that of tlie man she 
expected, she was about to confront a person 
cei'tainly of the deepest criminality, and pi>ssibly 
capable of villainy in any otlier diiection. The 
steps mounted the stairs. 1 really think that 
the bravest ijer.sons in the world are thoM! who j 
before the event look forward to it with the j 
utmost apprehension. They know, you see, what 
the danger.^ are. Elsie was going to face a great 
danger. She was going to lind out, alone and 
unaided, who this man was, and why and how 
he workeil these deeds of darkin.ss. 

Tile footsteps mounted bigln'i- : from the door 
to the tup of the staii'- it took but a single 
' minute, yet to Elsie, it seeinetl half an hour, .so 
I rajiiil were her thoughts. Then the man mounted 
the last llight of steps. Heavens I Elsie was fain 
to cry out for sheer amazement. She cried out : 
she caught at the banisters. Foi', before her, 

■ taking the key of Mr Edmund Gray’s Chanihers 
from his waistcoat pocket, was none other than 
Mr Dering himself I 

Ye-s. An elderly man, of truly benevolent 
us])ect, bis coat open Hying all abroad, bis face 
.soft, gracious, smiling, and full of sunsbim:, his 
hat just the least bit pushed back, bis left bund 
in Ills pocket. Elsie thought again of her por- 
trait at home, in which she had transformed her 
guardian — and here he was in the llesh— trans- 
fonuetl acianding to her portrait ! 

' ylie stared at him with an amuzenient that 
bereft lier of speech and of motion. Slie could 
only stare. Even if her mother’s voice were 
suddenly to call out to her that it is rude for 
little girls to stare, she coultl not choose but 
stare. For Mr Dering looked at her with that 
kind of surprise in his eyes which means, ‘What 
liuve w'e here to do with beautiful yoiuig ladies?’ 
There was not the least sign of any knowledge of 
her. He lookeil at lier as one suftei’s the eyes to 
rest for a moment witliout interest upon a 
stranger and a casual passenger in the sti’eet. 

He opened his outer door, and W’as about to 
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walk in, when she recovered some presence of 
mind— not much. She stepped forward. ‘Can 
you tell me, please, how I could find Mr Edmund 
Gray V 

‘ Certainly,’ he smiled— ‘nothing easier. T am 
Edmund Gray.’ 

‘You !— you- -Edmund Gray? Oli ! No — no. 
You cannot be Kdmund Gray — you yourself!’ 
All her beautiful theoiy of hypnotic influence 
vanished. No mesmerism or magm'tic influence 
at all. ‘You yourself?’ she i’cpeate«l, ‘you — 
Edmund Gray V 

‘Assuredly. Why not? Why should a man 
not be himself?’ 

‘ Oh ! 1 don’t understand. The world is going 
upside <lown. I look you— took yon for another 
person.’ 

He laughed gently. ‘Truly, I am none other 
than Kdmund Gray— always ICdmund Gray. 
My first name T can never change if 1 wislicd, 
because it is my baptismal name. The latter I 
do not wish to change, because it is our murni 
ancestral.’ 

‘T asked because — because— T fancied a resem- 
blance to another person. AVere you ever told 
that you are much like a certain other person V 

‘No; I think not. liesembiances, however, 
are extremely supiu-ficial. No two living crea- 
tures are alike. We are alone, each living out 
his life in the great (’osmus, (juite alone un- 
like any other living creature. However, 1 am 
Edmuml Gray, young lady. It isn’t often that 
I receive a visit from a young lady in these 
cbambcTs. If you have no other doubt upon 
that noint, will you let me ask you, once more, 
how I can help you? And will you come in and 
sit down V 

‘Oh! it is wonderful,’ she cried — ‘wonderful! 
most Wonderful !’ Again she controlled herse.lf. 
‘Are you,’ she asked again, ‘the same Afr 
Edmund Gray who wrote the letter to the 'fmea 
the olh(!r day V 

‘ Certainly. There is no other person, I bedieve, 
of the name in this Inn. llav(? you read that 
letter ?’ 

‘Yes — oh, yes.’ 

‘And yon have come here to talk to me about, 
that letter?’ 

‘Yes — yes.’ She caught at the hint. ‘That 
is why I came to talk about that letter. I came 
in the hope of finding the author of that letter 
at home.’ 

He threw open the door of his sitting-room. 

‘Will you step in? AA^e can talk unite miietly 
here. The luu at this hour on S*aturday is 
almost deserted.’ He closed the outer door and 
followed his visitor into the sitting-room. ‘This,’ 
he went on, ‘is the (piictcst place in the whole 
of London. AVe have not, in this Square, the 
stately elms of the old garden, but still we 
have our little advantages— spacious rooms— quiet 
always in the evening and on Sundays. A few 
rackety young men, perhaps ; but for one who 
reads and meditates, no better place in Lon<lon. — 
Now, young lady, take the easy-chair and sit 
down. We will talk. There are very few people 
who talk to lie about my theories. That is 
because I am old, so that I have lost my friends, 
and because niy views are in advance of the 
world. No man is so lonely as tlie man born 
before his time. He is the prophet, you know, 


who must be stoned because he prophesies things 
unintelligible and therefore uncomfortable— even 
ternfying. I shall be very glad to talk a little 
with you. — Now, allow mo first to open these 
letters.’ 

Elsie sat down and looked about bcr. She 
was in a large low wainscoted room, with two 
windows looking upon the Square. The room 
wa.s quite plainly hut quite well furnished. 
There was a good-sized study tabic with tlra'wers : 
a small table between the windows ; a few chairs, 
a couch ami an (*asy-chair : ami a large bookcase 
filled with books— books on Socialism, George 
had told her. A door opened upon a smaller 
room : there was probably a Ixalroorn at the back. 
A plain carpet covered the floor. Above the high 
ola-fu.sliioued mantel were two or three poi traits 
of Socialist leailers. The room, if everything 
ha<l not been covered with dust, would have been 
coldly neat : the chair.^ were all in their places : 
the w’in.low-blinda w'ere half-way down, as the 
laundress thought was proper — millions of Lon- 
<loners always keep their blinds half-way down — 
a subject %vhich must some day be investigated by 
the Folklore Society; the curtains were neatly 
looped : it wanteil only a Bible on a table at 
a wimlow to make it, tlie Front Parlour of a 
Dalston Villa. There were no flowers, no orna- 
ments of any kind. 

Air Edmund Gray opened lialf-a-dozen letters 
lying on bivS t:ibK‘ and glanced at them. There 
were a great many more waiting to Ije opened. 

‘ All are from people who have read my letter,’ 
lie said. ‘ They share with me in the new Faith 
of a new Humanity. Happy is the man who 
strikes the note of leading at the right mom on k 
Hanpy he who lights the lamp just when the 
darkness is beginning to be fedk — V’’es, young 
lady, you are not the only one who has been 
<lrawn toward.-.^ the doctrines of that letter. Hut 
I luivc no time to write to all of them. A letter 
makes one convert— a paragraph may make a 
tliousand.’ 

Elsie rose from lier chair. She had decided 
on her line. You have heard that her voice was 
curiously soft and winning — a voice tliat charms 
— a voice which would soothe a wild creature, 
and fill a young man’s heart witli whatever 
passion she chose to awaken. »She had, besides, 
those soft eyes which make men surrender their 
secrets, part wdth their pou er and their strength. 
Did slic know that she jicssessed all this power? — 
the girl who hud no experience save of one man’s 
love, and that the most natural, easy, and nn- 
romaiitic love in the world, when two who are 
brought up side by side and see each other every 
day, presently catch each other by the hand and 
walk for the future hand in hand without a 
word. Yet Delilah herself, the experienced, the 
crafty, the trained and taught — could not-^Ud 
not— act more cleverly and craftily than this 
artless damsel. To be sure, she possessed great 
udvaiikiges over Delilah in the matter of personal 
charm. 

‘ Oh ! ’ she murmured softly, ‘it is a shame 
that you should be expected to waste your valu- 
able time in writing letters to these people. You 
must not do ik Your time is wanted for the 
world, not for individuals.’ 

‘It is,’ he replied— ‘it is. You have said: 
it.’ 
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‘You are a Master — a Leader—a Prince in 
Israel— a Preacher— a Prophet.^ 

* I am — t am. You have said it I should 
not myself have dared to say it. But I am.' 

, * No ohe can doubt it who has read that letter. 
Be my Master— too— as well as the Master of — 
of all these people who write to yf>u.’ 

‘Be your Master!’ He bluslied like a boy. 
‘Could I desire anything better!’ 

‘My Father and my Master,’ she added with a 
little change of colour. Cirls take fright very 
easily, and perhajw this oltl gentleman might 
interpret the invitation —well— into something 
other than was ineatit 

‘Yes — yes.’ lie lield out his hand. She took 
it in her own — both hei* own soft hands, and 
bowed her head -her comely head — over it. 

‘I came to-day thinking only’ — Oh Delilah! 
— ‘ to thank yon for your great and generous and 
noble words, which have put fresh heart into 
me. And now that 1 have thanked you, I am 
emboldened to ask a favour’ 

‘ Anything, any tli i ug. ’ 

‘You will be my Master— you will teach me. 
Ijet me, iu r(',turn, relieve you of this work.* She 
laid her hand on the pile of letters. Let me 
answer them for you. Let me be your Private 
Secretary. I have nothing to do. Let me work 
for you.’ She looked into his face with the 
sweetest eyes and the most winnirig smile, and 
her voice warmed the old man’s ear like soft 
music. Ah, Circe ! — ‘Now that I have seen you 
—let me he your disciple, your most humble 
disciple, and ’ — Ah, Siren ! — ‘ let me be more, 
Etlmund Gray * I cannot say Mr Gray— let me 
be more, Edmund Gr.'iy.’ She laid her baud, her 
soft-gloved, dainty, delicate hand upon his, and 
it produc.ed the ettect of an electric battery gently 
handled. ‘ Let me be your SecreUiiy.’ 

It was ten o’clock before Elsie reached home 
that evening, and she refused to tell them, even 
her own brother and liei* lover, where she had 
been or how she had spent her evening. 


WHAT A TORPEDO BOAT IS LIKE. 
Althodgh it may safely be predicted that most 
of the excitement and romance of the next great 
naval war will be centred round the deeds of 
Torpedo Boats, it is curious that amongst most 
Englishmen the greatest ignorance exists as to 
the description and peculiarities of tho.se ‘wasps 
of the sea.’ The fact of their being of such com- 
paratively recent construction probably accounts 
for tliis, as the first torpedo boat ever built in 
this country was launched only so long ago as 
1877, In that year an English mechanic had 
•uddenly brought before the world, after years 
of anxious work and thought, the most terrible 
and wonderful weapon of naval warfare that 
;,had ever been invented, and in such a state of 
porfection that it di.sarined all criticism. This 
' WOapon was the Whiteliead torpedo, so named 
'after its inventor. There had been several 
different kinds of torpedoes invented before this, 
'btilt they were all of a very crude and unwieldy 
I The Whitehead toi*pedo, on the con- 

a marvel of mechanical constructioii* 


It may be briefly described as being made of 
steel, about fourteen feet long, with a diameter 
of fourteen inches, and shaped like a cigar. In 
its nose, or pointed end, is contained the explo- 
sive ; abaft this comes the air-chanil)er, contain- 
ing the motive-power of the torpedo — namely, 
air coiiipre8.sed to a pressure of one thousand 
pounds to the square inch ; abaft this, again, 
come the engines j then the chamber containing 
the apparatus for regulating the depth of the 
torpedo in the water ; and astern of all, the two 
j)ropellors for driving the weapon through the 
water. 

The torpedo is fired or thrust out from a tube 
on the deck of the ship or toi’pedo boat, and 
immediately it touches the water, it adjvists 
itself to a depth of about ten feet, and makes a 
hee-liiie for the object aimed at. If it misses 
the enemy, a valve opens, and it sinks to the 
bottom beyond recovery, though tliis expensive 
contingency is avoided in peace-time. If it 
strikes a ship, however, the cliarge is exploded, 

I and tears and rips the vessed’s bottom right open ; 
1 while the shock at the same time throws all 
j her engines out of giair, and iu fact cripples her 
completely, if indeed it does not send her to the 
j bottom in a few minutes, as in the case of the 
I Blant'o Enctilada last year. The latest develop- 
; meut of this torpedo is a weapon eighteen 
I inches in diameter, with a speed of thirty knots, 
I and carrying two hundred pounds of gun- 
cotton ! 

' Although the Whitehead torpedo was soon 
j made part of the armament of every modern man- 
of-war, its advent also called into existence a 
I class of vessel whicli was of a t}q>e entirely 
difterent from anything tliat had been seen afloat 
before. It was seen that the best w^ay of using 
the torpedo effectually was to fire it from a 
ves-sel of great sj)eed and small size, so that it 
might be brought all the more quickly into close 
range with the enemy ; for it must be remeiu- 
• bored that the aim of a torpedo becomes most 
uncertain at a greater distam'e than eight hun- 
dred yards ; at the same time it was necessary 
at such close qiiarUirs that the ve.ssel should offer 
as little target as possible to the enemy. The 
result of such a demand was the building of the 
chiss of vessels known now us torpedo boats. 

The first torpedo l)oat ever launched was 
named the Liyhtningy built in 1877 by the firm 
of Messrs Thornycroft at Chiswnck. Though 
only ninety feet long, her speed was nineteen 
knots, and this result was considered so remark- 
able that orders were given for several other boats 
of the same type. Russia and France lost 
little time iu following suit. Since then the 
demand for greater length and higher speed has 
gone on increasing, and there seems no sign of 
the limit being reached as yet. The latest de- 
velopment is a boat built for the French Govern- 
ment with a length of one hundred and forty- 
seven feet, and a speed of twenty-six knots on 
the measured mile ! 
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The full speed of the best Eiiglisb boats, how- 
ever, does not show such a record as this, the 
highest obtained being only twenty-two and a 
half knots, a speed which is quite sulhcient, liow- 
ever, for all likely purposes. There are two 
classes of torpedo boats in our navy— namely, 
first and second class, the latter being of a very 
small type, and mostly used for coast defence. 
The first-class boats, however, are meant for work 
at sea and for harassing an enemy’s ports, and 
it is of a boat of this class, and of the life and 
Burroundings of those on board her, that tlie 
following description is given. 

‘No. , first-chiss torpedo boat,’ W’as the 

name and style of the little craft wliich the 
writer commanded during last year’s naval 
maniriivres. She w^as only a fairly modern type 
of torpedo boat, being built by the firm of 
Thornycroft in 1885, and could at a push work 
up to a speed of about eigliteen knots. Although 
only sixty-five tons in weiglit, and one hundred 
and twenty- five feet in length, her engines were 
seven hundred and fifty horse-])ower, or nearly 
twelve horse-power to every ton, an enormous 
amount of energy to store up in such a small 
compass. One would iniagijie that to .stand sucli ; 
a strain tlie boat w^ould have to be built of very 
strong and rigid materials ; yet slie was only 
made of a mere skin of steel, le.ss than a quarter 
of an inch thick, supported by light beams and 
frames of the same material. 'I’he deck, also of 
steel, was flush fore ami .aft, and would have 
made quite a decent ])roniemide if it had not ! 
been so crowded up with gear and fitting.s. Right j 
astern was perched the ‘ship’s boat,’ a tiny little 
dingey, jn.4 about fit to carry one pa.ssenger and 
a crew of two men. Then came the ‘quarter- 
deck,’ the only decently clear space along tlie 
whole length of the deck ; and before till’s, the 
after ‘ conning tower,’ with a torpedo tube on 
each side of it ; farther on, auiidship.s, came 
the engine-room hatcliway.s and the large raking 
funnel ; and before the I'unncl, again, a Norden- 
felt machine gun, and another conning tower 
and torpedo tubes. Abaft the funnel also stood 
a large electric seurch-liglit projector, the light 
for which was supplied by a small dynamo, dow'ii 
on the lower deck. The two torpedoes wliivh 
the boat carried were placed one in the forward 
pair of tubes, and one aft in one of the after 
pair. A small impulse charge of about four 
ounces of powder was all that was necessary to 
thrust the torpedo out of the tube into the water, 
the aiming being done by training the tube in 
tlie direction required. The forecastle wuvs com- 
paratively clear ; but little advantage could be 
derived from that fact, as once in a seaway the 
forepart of the bout wm practically under water. 
It can easily be seen, therefore, that lliere was 
little room to stretidi one’s legs whilst at sea ; 
but as a mutter of fact there was quite eiiougli 
to do ill hanging on to the rails round the deck 
and preventing one’s self from being pitched or 
rolled overboard. 

Although the hull of the boat had but three 
feet of freeboard, there ivas far more room down 
below than would be imagined on looking at her 
from the outside. 

The three .'fficers—namely, captain, sub- lieu- 
tenant, and gunner—had a very decent little 
crib, consisting of a pantry and a neatly-fitted 


and compact little ‘wardroom ;’ the upholstered 
locker seats on each side of the table served the 
purpose of a couch for the night, for of course 
there was no such luxury as hammocks or beds, 
on board ; and tlie bed-clothes consisted of a 
thick ivarm ‘ duille suit,’ similar to that worn by 
the figures in the Arctic Show at the Naval 
Exhibition. The quarters for the crew of 
thirteen men forward were very roomy, too, 
considering the size of the boat ; and the sleeping 
accommodation consisti-d of cork mattresses laid 
on the deck, with dulIle suits also, to sleep in. 
The seat.'* and mess tables were made to hinge 
back from the wall, so that tliey could be placed 
out of the way when not actually in use. Of 
course thei'e were storerooms for provisions and 
other necessaries ; and taking the boat altogether, 
one might easily imagine on a fine day, when 
everything wa.s dry and clean, tliut torpedo-boat 
life was not half a bad one. j 

So long ns the sea is quite smooth and the 
weather warm this inference may he faii’ly true; 
but directly llic wind gives a sign of freshening, 
or the sea begins to get the slightest bit rough, 
then indeed life on boar<l a toi pedo boat becomefl 
a trying one with a vengcjince. 1^1 en who have 
never known what sea-sickness is during all 
their life at sea get thoroughly ‘turned up’ with 
the awful motion and vibration. As the flying 
little* craft cuts llrough the waves, a continual 
deluge of swirl and foam rushes over and along 
her deck from bow and stem ; all the hatches 
are perforce sc rewed down, and those below have 
to exist on what little air gets down through 
the ventilators. Every few seconds the vessel’s 
bow is caught by a wave, thrown up in the air 
high enough to take the keel out of water, and 
conies down with a smacking thud that almost 
threateiio to rip her botLom right open. At times 
!i bigger wave than the otheus will come toppling 
over and look as if it were going to overwhelm 
the little cruft completely ; but still she manages 
to come up again all right, only with the ais- 
advaiitnge, perhap.s, of having tlie sen down the 
funnel and the furnace fires nearly out. Al- 
though the fittings of the boat are all fixed and 
made to stand a lot of knoeking about, it is 
M’oiiderful what u pandemonium the deck below 
.'*0011 becomes in bud weatluu’. The wardixiom 
table, although screwed firmly down to the deck, 
is shaken and wrenched from its fastenings, and 
ends by collapsing altogether ; the little cooking- 
range forward .suffers a like fate, and the cook 
has u merry time of it picking up a mixture of 
red-hot coals, pots and pans, and half-cooked 
eataljlu.s ; or perhaps a thumping green sea 
smashes in the after-skylight, floods tne cabin, 
and makes pea-soup of everything in the place. 
The men in the engine-room have to be very 
careful if they do not want to get uncomfortably 
mixed up with the macliiiiery ; but the men in 
the stoke-hole, curie usly enough, are the best 
oft' in the bcjut ; being amidships and down below, 
they experience the least motion, and it ii 
fortunate they do, for stoking the fires of a 
torpedo boat under forced draught is difficult 
work, and decidedly trying in rough weather. 

The boat during action is steered from inside 
the conning tower ; but on other occasions the 
deck-wheel is used, as almost any amount of'; 
spray and cold weather is preferable to being : 
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half suffocated below. A few days’ life in a sea* 
goiug torpedo boat ie enough to harden any man ; 
and yet, m spite of its many hardships, there h 
no life more really liked by the officers and men 
of the navy. Its chief charm no doubt lies in 
the fact that it is what blue-jackets call a 
* piratical life,’ with none of the monotony of an 
ordinary man-of-war, but with every element of 
excitement and adventure ; and whatever the 
warlike usefulness of torpedo boats may bo, 
there can be no doubt that they are the best 
training-ships in the world for instilling into 
our sailors an enormous amount of energy and 
pluck. 


JACK MOORE’S TEMPTATION. 

CHAPTER 11. 

One day Jack made up his mind t(» ])ay a visit 
to Russell S([Ufire and beg bis uncle’s forgiveness 
for his past folly. After office hours he turmal 
his face towards Bloomsbury with a lighter heart 
than he had known for many a day. B\it when 
he readied the familiar housi^, a hoard stared 
him in the face on whidi was inscribed, ‘To 
Let.’ 

Jack’s heart sank like lead. He was so utterly 
nonplussed by this unexpected rebuff, that he 
turned away without the idea occurring to him 
that it would be quite easy to go down to the 
office of Tredinnick & Morgan and ascertain his 
uncle’s present address. ’Jlie sight of the deserted 
house had bewildered him. 

As he walked down Oxford Street, as ill-luck 
would have it, lie met Ilarctuirt, wim greeted him 
with apparent heartjiu'ss, and invited him to dine 
witli him at his club, .lack accept(*d the invita- 
tion meclianiiially ; and the two friends jumped 
into a hansom, and were driven off to tlui tlelect- 
able resort known as ‘Tin* Uevellers.’ It is un- 
necessary to record how the ewuiing was spent. It 
resulted for Jack next moi’ning in a racking head- 
ache, a dull feeling of remors(*, and emjit.y pockets. 
Worse still, he bad given Harcourt his nok* of 
hand for fifty pounds, in order to pay his losses 
at cards to sundry ‘Kevelhu’s' wiio demamled 
payment in cash. 

Then the old dissipated life began again. Jack 
had the stmae to kiam his post at the, Tlin‘(* 
Kingdoms Assurance OtIic(*, and to do liis work 
thci’e in a satisfactory manner. But bis even- 
ings were spent with Harcourt, who seemed to 
have regained all his former influence over him. 
Sometimes Jack thought of seeking out his uncle 
and confessing everything ; but lie always put 
off doing so unde,r one pretext or other. Every 
quarter he received a cheque for twelve pounds 
ten, enclosed without a letter, though the enve- 
lope^ was a,lways addressed in his uncle’s small 
preci^ writing. And that was the only com- 
mxuucation he liad had from him for nearly two 
yearn 

Jack rapidly growing morose and discon- 
tmted. Harcourt began to get tired of Ins fr-e- 
fits of temper, and more than once showed 
fififi pretty plainly that he no longer cared for 
BO^ty. Jack Moore, a liumhle <tlerk in the 
loms Assurance Office*, was not qult» 


80 desirable an acquaintance as Jack Moore, 
the reputed heir of old Edward Tredinnick, the 
wealthy merchant. And so, without any com- 
punctious visitings of conscience as to his own 
share in Jack’s nnsfortnnes, Harcourt gradually 
drmiped his former ally and pupil. 

The jjrocc^ss of being dropped is never a plea- 
sant one, especially wlicn trie person undergoing 
it is conscious that, by rights,' their relative posi- 
tions sliould ]»e reversed. Jack soon saw what 
, Harcourt was at ; and then In* rcfilised what a 
I fool lie liad beiui to (piarrel witli his kind old 
uncle for tlie sake of such a broken reed as his 
quondam Mentor. 

By the exer(*,ise of a great deal of .self-denial, 
he contrived to pay Harcourt tlie monijy he owed 
liim. But lie still shrank from making any 
appeal for pecnniaiy assistance to his uncle, or 
from taking any stejis to bring about a more 
satisfactory state of things lietw(‘t'n them. He 
bitterly resented the a])par(‘nt harshness with 
which lie, bad been treattid, and the callous indif- 
ference wliicli had condemned liim to complete 
hanishnieiit from his old liome. 

Jack’s eliaracter xvas undergoing a hardening 
proces.s, wliicli might have had most unfortunate 
results, hut for a seemingly trivial iricid(>nt tliat 
Iwought a ii(',w iiilcsrest into liis life. In line 
weather lie usually walked down to his office ; 
but on wet days he indulged in the luxury of 
all omnibus. One cold and lainy morning in 
October, Jack startl'd for tlie City in a mood 
as dismal as the weather; tlie oiuni biases M^ere 
crowded, but after some difficulty lie secured 
u s<*at. Hurrying into tlie veliicle, he squeezed 
himst'lf into one of the farther corners; next to 
him was a prelernalu rally stout woman, burdened 
with a big parcel, a baby, and an umbi’ella that 
would not have disgraced Mrs Oam]) herself. 
Facing him was a young girl, witli a pale oval 
hice, a great deal of ruddy-brown hair, and a pair 
of the loveliest gray eyes lie had evi'r seen. vSlie 
was very neatly and siiiqily dressed ; hei* manner 
was eharucterised liy a certain quiet self-reliance 
and self-possession, tliough she was apparently 
quite young, certainly not more than twenty.' 
Somehow, the sight of tlie girl’s gentle serene 
countenance made Jack forget the jolting omni- 
bus, the muddy streets, the soaking rain, and 
the nncomfortablo propinquity of bis neigbiiour’s 
Brobdiiignagian umbrella. It was impossible to 
he ill-tempered and discontented wlien this deli- 
eat(‘. girl bore the discomfort of her surroundings 
with such sweet serenity. 

Slie was probably a governess or a lady-clerk, 
he decided, forced to brave, all weatliers. For 
the first time in his life, Jack thoroughly appreci- 
ated the excellence of an omnibus as a place for 
the study of the human face divine. It is not 
an easy thing tt) watch one’s im-d-vis without 
seeming to stare riidtdy, and perlia [)8 Jack would 
not have accomplished the feat had not the young 
lady produced a liook from the black hag she 
carried, and immersed herself in it so deeply 
that she seemed quite oblivious of his scnitiny. 

But by the time the Strand was reached the 
yimiig lady’s self-possession was completely upset. 
When the conductor called out ‘All fares, she 
put her hand in her pocket, then searched 
hurriexily in her hag. The colour flooded her 
cheeks, and her hands shook nervously as she 
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again turned over the conteiita of her bag. Then 
she looked up and met Jack’s eyes. 

‘You liave left your purse at home?’ he said 
with a smile. 

* Yes— I am afraid so.’ 

Instantly the necessary pence were handed by 
Jack to the conductor. Waterloo Station was 
the young lady’s destination. 

‘Fortunately, I always carry my semm ticket 
in my bag, or I should be obliged to go back 
home, and then I should miss my train,’ she said 
naively wlum she had thanked Jjick for Ijis 
courtesy. 

In her hurried search for her purse the hook 
she had been I’eading liail slipped from lier la]i 
and fallen face downwards on the floor of the 
I omnibUvS. Jack stoo})ed t-o ])ick it up ; there was 
an inscription on the fly-leaf, at winch he could 
not refrain from glancing (piickly : ‘Alirah 
Lest(ir then followed a date, which he hail 
not time to rend. * 

Just then the nmuilms sto}>])ed at the corner 
of Wellington Street. Jack lianiled the volumi*. 
to its owner, who, with a bright smile and a 
hasty ‘'J’hank you,’ got out, and was soim lost 
in the crowd. 

The whole affair had not occupied more than 
five minutes ; hut as the omnibus rumbled on 
down Fleet Stre(*t and np Liidgate Hill, Jaek’s 
thoughts were tmaied into a new and delightful 
chaunel, and he blessed tin* hap|)y cbaiice wliich 
liatl caused him to enter that particular veliicle. 

‘ Mirah Lester-what a jnvtty name! It 
suits the owner. Wonder wlio she is and where 
the season tickifl. carries her?’ he soliloipiised 
mentidly. ‘1 suppose she travels down from 
Watei’loo every day. Wonder if I shall ever 
meet her again V 

Sevrnnl wei'ks passed, but Jack did not see tlie 
young lady with tlu' gray eyes, though be ne.ver 
failed to look out for her on his way down tit 
the City. He purposely travelled daily by 
omnibus, in the hope of having her for a fellow- 
traveller. On one occasion he fancied he cmrght 
a glimpse of lier at O.xford Circus ; hut the slight 
figure vanished before he could ascertain iUs 
identity. 

Had he not been obliged U) be at his office 
piinctnally at ten o’clock, it is pos.sible that lie 
might have liung about the Waterloo terminus, 
and ascertained for what station on the South- 
western line Mirah Lester wa.s daily bound. 
He did HO after office liours ; but his quest was 
vain. In all jrrohability she returned to town 
em'licr or much latiir in the afternoon. Tire diffi- 
culties he exj)erienced only added to the interest 
he felt in her ; and the constant watching for a 
glimpse of the sweet face that had so deeply 
impressed him with a certainty of the goiKlness 
and innocence of its owner, diviwUfd liis thoughts 
from brooding over his own grievances and 
wrongs. 

There was still, however, a latent smouldering 
of anger in his breast wlieii he thought of his 
uncle. He considered that he had been triiated 
badly, and he was as determined as ever not to 
make any advances towards him. 

‘He bade me Jenvc his house. If he wishes 
to see me, he will send for me,’ he thought 
sullenly. 

One morning he found a letter on his break- 
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fast table, at si^ht of which his smouldering 
wrath momentarily blazed up. ‘The quai’terly 
cheque sent without a word—fiiing at me, like 
a bone to a dog!’ be sjiid, taking up the letter 
and scrutinising the superscilptioii. 

Oil looking at it more clo.sely, hit fancied the 
handwriting^ was less cle^ir and distinct than 
formerly. Keiq)ing the letter still unopimed in 
his hand, he coiitinncd to scan tlu* address with 
knitted brows. ‘ I'lii; old fellow is as hard as 
flint,’ lie muttered. ‘In two years he, has not 
made a single attempt to see me or to make any 
effort to win me back. I wonder bow he can 
rec-oiicile it to his conscience to treat me with 
such contemptuons indiflerence.’ Then he glanced 
moodily at the letter in liis hand. ‘I have half 
a mind to throw this in the fire,’ he said 
aloud. ‘Wonder if lu* would take any notice if 
the cheipw; was never ijresimted for payment? 
Wonder if he would think mo dead ? Wonder if 
he would care ?’ 

He moved a step or two nearer the fire, burning 
dully in tlie narrow grate. Just tlieii a German 
band in tlu; street ludow struck up a merry 
I Volkslivil. Jack paused to listen. The gav, 
■lilting air was surely vitv familiar to him. He 
began to seek in bis memory for tbe association 
connectifd with it. And then there suddenly 
flashed on liis mind a scene of his early child- 
hood : his young mother, with a smile on her 
pretty, winsome face, bribing him ivilh the 
I promise of a^ soiig to be gixxl and not cry when 
I rnclc Trediniiick askial liiin to kiss liim. The 
' song she lind snug had been that very Volhlied 
jlhc street band w'as then playing under his 
! window, ’riie sulhui look died out of Jack’s 
eyes. 

‘Poor old boy!’ he muttered, looking at the 
uiiope.iud eiivehpe. ‘I won’t burn the chexiuc ; 
jicrlmps be lias m itten a line or two this time.’ 

As the music floated uj) through tbe murky 
air, he at last tore ojien the envelope. It con- 
tained a letter, but no (tlie([Ue. The letter began 
, ‘Dear Jack but when he had read it through, 
j a look of peiplexily came into his face ; then the 
' bloixl ruslied to his cheeks and the hand holding 
, tlie Ictti-r liegaii to sliake violently. He read it 
asi'coiid and a third timi*, and then he thoroughly 
unih'rstixxl what liad ]mpj)eiied. Tlie letter ran 
as follows ; 

The Pay Tueks, Wimblkixin, Nor . 17, 188-, 

Dear Jack — The cltange of residence, necessi- 
tated by luy Aveakeiied lu«dth, lias not had the 
beneficial result 1 antici])ated. During the last 
few days I liave liad various unfavourable sym]p- 


toms, which make me fear that my time in tliw 
world will lie short. I therefore tidiik it is my 


duty to set my house in order. 

Plea.se draw up a Will as follows : £1000 each 
to the various London Hospitals; an annuity of 
£50 to my faithful servant Jedidiah Tlmipp; 
£1000 to be invesUm in ('Onsols in the name of 
my nejdiew, John Tredinuick Moore, the interest 
to be paid to bini, by you, quarterly. The residue 
of my property, real and personal, to be left in 
trust to my friends, James Heritage, clerk in 
Holy Orders ; and Philip Morgan of Amitt Hall, 
Beckenham, Kent. This trust-money I desire 
them to employ in founding a College for the 
Higher Education of denerving Young Men ,6f 
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the Workiiig-claeaefl, wlio shall be nominated by 
the various Scliool Boards of the United King- 
dom. The candidates will be required iu pass a 
competitive examination, conducted by eight Pro- 
fessors of the London University. 

Kindly follow these instructions, and bring the 
Will to my house to-morrow aftern«x)n. 1 am 
anxious to get it signed witliout delay. — Yours 
sincerely, Edward Tredinxick. 

' John Pounoemouk, Esq., 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

For at least five minutes Jack sat motionless, his 
hands interlaced and resting on the letter, wliich 
he had spn'ad ont on his kiu‘es ; his eyes .sbiring 
at the line of gray sky visible above the tops 
of the o])])osite houses. ‘So that is what it 
means,’ he said at last under his breath ; ‘ I am 
to be practically disinherited.’ Then he held out 
the sheet of pajie.r at arm’s length and read it 
slowly tlirougii again from beginning -to end. 
‘Higher Ednc,ati<iu of deserving Young Men of 
the Working-classes - indeed,’ he exclaimed in- 
^gnantly ; ‘ and 1 am cut ofl' with a paltry thou- 
sand I A nice way to treat your sole surviving 
relation. Uncle Tredinnick, iqion iny word ! A 
thousand jiounds ! Tlie old skintlint ! Even 
Thrupp, the butler, como.s off betUu’ than I. Too 
bad ! Yes, I ’m sliot if it isn’t too bad I ’ 

He rose from liis chair, took two or three, turns 
up and down the room, gazed savagidy out at the 
leaden clouds, through wliich a juJe sun tried 
to force its way, maiie. an irritable siiatiih at the 
blind with a giaimhling rmnark about the ‘ glare,’ 
and dragged it half-way down the 8a.sli. Then 
he glanced with di.sgust at the fihsl bacon, the 
rolls and coffee, his landlady liad set on tlie talile. 
The perusal of his uncle’s letl.t!r had effee.tually 
destroyed his appetite. He. threw himself again 
into his chair with the open letter iu his hand. 
The envelope had falhm to tlu; gi’ound ; he 
picked it up and read tlu^ addres.s. ‘Jhit tlie 
hotter into the wrong cover — h(^ wouldn’t haA’(‘ 
made such a mistakt* two veal's ago,’ he nmdi- 
tated. ‘Ilint^ in his letter tliat he is breaking 
up. Shouldn't wonder if he is — and serve him 
right for treating me so badly.’ 

Then Jack’s face grew very pale ; he clenched 
his teeth, and a suduen light c^^me into liis eyes. 
An evil tlionglit had tliat moment darted into 
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tJiongnt 

his brain. Why sliouhl he send on the letter 
to old Pouiicemore? If his uncle misdirected 
his envelopes, that was no l)usine.ss of his ! 

Underlying this tliought was another, emlxxly- 
ing a most subtle temptation. His uncle was 
ill, so ill, perliaps, that by the time it W'as dis- 
covered that till' letter to Poiincemorc had mis- 
C^ied, he might be incapable of giving in- 
ductions for drawing up a will. If he died 
intestate., Jack, as his next of kin, would succeed 
to the whole, of his uncle’s fortune. And, argued 
the tempter, was not he the only son of old 
Tredinmek’s only sistiir, and had he not tliere- 
(W a better light to his uncle’s wealth than 
a Bet of unknown deserving young men of the 
working-classes 

Two red spots began to burn in Jack’s pale 
cheeks, and his eyes shone feverisbly as he thus 
dallied with the specious buniitatiun. Then lie 
tried jto make terms with his better self. If he 
did by suppressing the letter, he would d 


good by bestowing certain gifts to the charities 
enumerated by las uncle. He would use his 
wealth worthily. He would turn his Imck for 
ever on Harcourt and his dissipated friends. He 
would begin life over again. 

Then he pictured what sort of existence would 
In*, his if that unjust will were made and signed, 
and if his uncle died without revoking or destroy- 
ing it. He would have the interest of one thou- 
sand pounds, and the one pound a week he 
earned at the olliee of the Three Kingdoms Life 
Assurance, to live on, with little prospect of 
bettering bis position. What a life oi sordid 
drudgery awaited him ! Surely it was not right 
that his uncle sliould bt; so unforgiving as to 
carry bis resentment beyond tlie grave I And, 
reasoned the tempter, was it not by a direct inter- 
position of ProNidence that tlu* letter bad come 
into his Lands'? Wliy sliould he inU'.rfere with 
its de.e.rees? He had only to remain jiassive, 
j and things would ’’right themselves. But for a 
; sentimental memory invoked by a gay strain of 
j music, be would have thrown the le.tier unojieiied 
j inUi the fire, and there, would have, been an end 
of it. He wished he had. His conscience, would 
j not then have hiaai lioubled by any tireiiome 
1 doubts. lie, wished lu' had destroyed the letter 
j unread. 

I’lieii he thought of his mother, of her hatred 
of untruth, of the ]irayers she had Uiught him, 
I of the songs she had sung as lullabies in winter 
firelights and summer gloamings. What would 
she have thought of this eoiiteui] dated baseness 
of his? And yet — was he not her only son — was 
he not old 'Tre.dinnick’s ni'jdievv? Wlio could 
have a better riglit t(» bis fortune ! He looked 
at the letter and tlieii at tlie lire. One move- 
ment of bis hand, and the h;tter would be as if 
it had never been written. 

Just then the clock on tlie. manl el -jiiece struck 
halLjiast nine. He would he, late, at his olliee ; 
he must take an omnibus though the morning 
1 was line. He smiled bitterly as lie tliougbt of 
! the small economies ami elieese-parings of liis 
life. His uncle’s fortune amounted to fully sixty 
thousand pound.s. All that money might Ixj 
liis if lie just omitted to send on a misdirected 
j letler ! 

ST OLAFS DAY IN THE FAROES. 

St Olai-’s Day, the 29tli of July, is a very great 
(lay indeed iu Thorshavn, the capital of the 
Faroes. Thai very I'cmote little town, of about 
twelve hundred inluibitants, cannot be said at any 
time to be remarkable for its liveliness ; but 
such diversion as it- can offer to the stranger 
seems all compressed into the sixteen or eighteen 
• hours of daylight on this most festive of anni- 
versari(‘s. 

It is a day of. responsibility for the Governor 
of the islands, who ordinarily has little enough 
to do, and M'hose somewhat frigid drawing-room 
does not receive many visitors of the diplo- 
matic or aught other kind. He has to represent 
His Majesty King Christian, and, with a certain 
amount of state, own the J^agthing, or local House 
of Parliament. He has also, in the evening, to 
preside at the traditional banquet, over the claret 
of whicli the esteemed members of the Lagtiling 
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become almost intlecoroiisly noisy as the speeches | hers of Parliament present, some are sure to be 
proceed and the number of empty bottles in- new, not only to senatorial M’ork, but iierhaps 
creases. Nor does this end the day. For after also even to such metropolitan magnificence as 
the procession to church, the opening of Parlia- | little Tlioj-sliavn . can offer them. They are stiff 
ment, the afternoon receptions, and the evening big-honed fellows, and the)' have not changed 
feast, there is further a famous dance in one of ; theii usual homespun ser^V for anything l*?ke 
the ^’bo^Bhavn rooms, and the populace will ' a black coat. They are embarrassed by tbeir 
think it kind of him if he will squeeze into their ' liands and feet; and much embarrassed by the 
midst and perspiit* witli them for a few minutes, gaze of tlieir more veteran comrades, some of 
This last is the worst ordeal of all. But even in whom are not above being cynical in a mild 
humdrum Faroe it is well for the represenbitive ' way at tbeir expense. Tliey even seem to envy 
of royalty to be as democratic as his temperament ' the uslnr -in untanned cowskin moccasins— 
wilj permit. Here arc no cables with the main- | who directs them into tbeir places with so 

land to kcf*p the Faroese posted in the move- j fine an air of easy authority. One knows as 

ments of the Reds and the Labour struggles. For well as if their minds vTre laid bare to the 
all that, the islanders are sufficiently intelligent | world, that they are longing to be back in 

to know tljRt the days of Harold the Fairhaircil their snug little farms, among the hay and the 

are long juist, and tlmt every man is nearly as | litter of codfish heads which tell so eloquently 
good as every other man. of tlui fine catch of yesterday in thp fiord hard 

Almost from daybreak tlie little harbour of ' by. 

Thorsliavn (Tlior’s port) assumes gala dres.s on ! Parliament Jlonse itself is not, however, a 
this great festival. The gunboat which may ' building that ought to appal them. They pro- 
chance to have called at the Faroes on its way bably have barns at borne quite as large, if less 
from Greenland to Copenhagen is gay with lofty, and ])rovi»led with fewer windows. It is 
bunting, and fires a gun periodically. The two ; only some fifteen paces in length by about five 
or throe Norwegian bar(iues here for codfi.sh, and in width ; and for furniture it contains nothing 
the green-hulled Spanish ship in the North seas , more striking than a tall old clock, a bust of the 
for the same jnirpose, pay the like tribute of | king, and a Ina’seslita' table neatly set out with 
bunting to tbe saint of the day ; and anon send | inkpots, pens, blouing-paper, and Reports of the 
their men ashoie to drink cheap wines and smoke woit of llie previous se.ssion. They themselves 
cheap cigars witli tbe rest of the woild. Bui give animation to the room ; and so do the two 
these are tiivial rnanife.stations compare<l with ^ or three dozen members of tlic commonalty who 
the excitement of tbe ariival of one boatload of take places in tbe gallery allotted for the 
people after another from the other islands. It ' public. 

16 no joke facing the currents and squalls of the | On this the opening day no routine work has 
Faroe seas ; but the Faroese arc not to be deterred to be done, unless tbe nmtbodical handshaking 
from their annual revel by any terror.s of tins | with tbe Governor and the ‘Hip! liip !’ of patri- 
kiml. They come in tbeir best clothes, with otic joy at mention of King Christian s name may 
clean rcd-and-blac.k mob caps on their heads - ; bo so regarded. Still the session lusts some 
bliie-and-black if tliey are in mourning -and ' little time. Pajiers liave to be signed — a lengthy 
attended by a swarm of their blue-eyed, flaxen- | business for some of tbe members, who are 
haired female relfilives of all ages. And they ' evidently not at borne with their pens. Sena- 
are greeted in Tliorsliavn by tluur kindred with torial gossip warms their liearts, and eels the 
the utmost warmth ; an«l all day long they are inori? iiiode.st of them somewliat at tlieir ease, 
free to e^t cake, drink wine, and smoke cigars | One does not doubt their chatter is of no exalted 
in honour of the saint, King Christian, and the ; kind. It is talk about oxen and crops and cod- 
blood-tios that make hospitality a duty as well iisli catches. No matter. ^I'lie bust of the king 
as a pleasurable privilege. | dignifies it; and so, when the sitting is dis- 

Every one who can attends church in the morn- I solved, every one moves cheerfully, as if pos- 
ing, and listens with interest to the patriotic sessed hy the pleasing couBciousiicss that he baa 
oration which it behoves the Dean of the Isles ; done his duty, both us a citizen and a memboP 
to deliver from tlie pulpit. His Excellency the ; of the Lagtliiiig. 

Governor, with cocked-liat and gold lace and : Once again on tlie edge of the moor — purple 
sword, sits by tlie altar, and bows a great many j with heath— it is well to return to tile town and 
times during the service ; and afterwards he | see how the honest Faroese are enjoying them- 
ehakes hands with the Dean, and having— as it , selves. A few of them are perhaps by this time 
Beems—whlspered word of the evening banquet, , a little tipsy, even thus early in the day. But ’ 
at which the ecclesiastic must by no means , Tboi-aliavn is r free poi’i ; wines and spiritife are 
forget to be present, he marches down tbe aisle, so cheap, and Olaf’s feast is such an import- 
followed by the Sheriff, the Sysselmen, and the ' ant one, that the islanders cannot altogether 
otlier principal members of this island com ' restrain themselves. The calls of hospitality, too, 
munity of about eleven thousand individuals. ' are distinctly onerous. The man from Kalsoe— * 

The organ peals, the little pigtailed damsels from that rugged northern isle- -has a score of friende ; 
outlying islets stare w'onderingly, and the more . in the capitiil. He see.s them perhaps twice a 
irreverent of the Thorshavn boys follow the year, perhaps only on the 29th of July. Shall he 
great folks until they have dispersed each one to | cliill their afiection for him by refusing to drink 
his own house, to recruit and prepare for the | with theiul He cannot be so churlish; and it 
parliamentary ordeal to ensue in an hour or i.s these constant ‘skalds’ that make him a little - 
two. hilarious ere two o’clock. His wife, good souL 

This second stage in the day’s proceedings is laughs joyously at his pr.ulicanient She would 
quite diverting. Among the thirty or forty mem- ' think less well of him it he curried a demure, 

a -".:..* 
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chilling face with him wherever he made his 
calls. Such are the simple habits of the Faroese. 

For centuries it has been the custom in Faroe 
thus to make the most of St Olaf’s Day. An ohl 
island writer reminds us of it : ‘ When the Thing 
[or Lagthing] business was over, the evening was 
given up to recreation or familiar inteiroursf ; 
the hards stood forth and sang ballads about 
the chief events of long-distant and recent times. 
Men who seldom met now disclosed their minds 
to each other. Buying and sidling wi-re stopped, 
and gave place to other eiigagements.^ The young 
men on this occasion made acquaintance with 
the maidens who attended tludr fathers or near 
relatives, and many a one journeyed to the Thing 
. to get a bride, or returned therefrom as a bride- 
groom.’ 

It is interesting in the light of this reading to 
mark the prpeessions of girls and youths on the 
rugged little roads which stretch for a mile or 
so outside the town. They are exceedingly vi\ a- 
cious, and the blue eyes of the ciiuhby damsels 
sparkle with latent or evident ooquettishness. 
The lads follow with less alacrity. They have 
not stmlied courtship as a fine art. They are 
rather perplexed, indeed, between the sense tliat 
as suitors they are not playing the part that best 
becomes them, and that sweet instinct of yearn- 
ing which will nut allow them to turn their backs 
upon the girls and betake themselves to some 
more active and manly I'onn of exercise. Thus 
they are led up and down among the basalt 
blocks and heather of the suburbs, and perhaps 
as far as the greiit waterfall at the foot of the 
mountains where they rise towards the ancient 
ecclesiastical settlement of Kirkeho. They resolve 
to atone for this futile dalliance later in the 
evening, when the great ball opens. 

Of tne parliamentary bampiet towards eight 
o’clock much of a serio-comic kind might be 
written. It takes place in the room iiniler the 
Senate Chamber. Great is the concourse of can- 
■dles and dishes ami bottles ; and while the mem- 
bers, with the few privileged guests, stand talking 
together outside in the cool air, they see the 
pasties and cakes and things carried past them 
from the town into tlie banquet-room. It is 
essentially a speech-dinner. 'Fhe (joveriior pro- 
poses *the King’ almost as soon iis the lii’st pie 
IS passed round ; and no time i« lost in following 
up one toast with another. This circulates the 
claret rapidly. Sandwiches of ham and l>cef and 
cheese fmlow the pie ; then buttere<l biscuits and 
sweet cakes; These last are a feature of the 
repast. They stand about the tables tall and j 
ornate with sugary decor.ative work, like so many | 
bridecakes. Nor can it be denied that tlu'y taste , 
very good- although the hypercritical stranger 
ttwiy^ be oppressed with grim fancies that whale 
oil is one of their constituent parts instead of 
I butter. Indeed, they prove so attractive to the 
banqueters that the temptation to pocket sections ' 
of them is irresistible to more than one member ' 
of Parliament, who doubtless wishes to share his ' 
pleasure with those little round-faced eiHgies of i 
Mmself which consecrate his farm a score or! 
•0-, of miles away. But the Governor condones 
this larceny, even as he condones the condition I 
, 'of certain other members long ere the feast is 
etided. He may not think much of the civilisa- 
tion the Faroes. Yet he knows that Den- 


mark has relatively few colonies, and that in his 
application for removal from this little archi- 
pelago he may, for aught ho can tell, be sen- 
tencing himself to Greenland or Iceland, both 
even more distant from Copenhagen than the 
I bleak stone residence above tbe Bay of Thorshnvn. I 
St Olafs Day, like Christinas, comes hut once a 
year ; some license may therefore he permitted 
to accompany it. 

Througbout the feast there is a constant ripple 
of speeches. One gentleman after another rises 
to say something, to flourish his wine-glass, nod 
enthusiastically to his particular friends, and 
finally collapse upon his chair, exhausted by the 
oratorical strain, or pulled thither by his neigh- 
bours, who coTiceive that he has said as much 
as becomes him. For the tfliurch, of course the 
Prost or Dean responds. He is one of the hand- 
somest iiKui in Faroe, with a demeanour almost 
regal ; ami exceedingly well suited to him is the 
white neck fiill of oflice, which recalls the 
Elizabethan rufls in England. Law and medi- 
cine, too, each have to be answered for. The 
doctor probably makes a jest about ‘la grippe,’ 
which in one form or another— notably as tbe 
Kniim, or epidemic of colds, which seems a 
characteristic of spring and the arrival of stran- i 
gers here, as in St Kilda— often alllicts little ‘ 
Faroe, though it does not seem to be a very { 
fatal scourge. As I'or the law, it cfimiot be said 
to flourish in the archipelago. An island com- ! 
miiiiily of this kind, where most people are 
cousins to each other, and the tenures of property 
are of a simple luiture, is a bad field for liti- i 
gation. Still, for the sake of eftect, there are 
two or three advocates in the isles, though they 
no doubt sigh for the animal ion and clients of 
Copenhagen with all their heart. 

If a stranger be present, his own health will 
in all probability be drunk, and he may be toasted 
in French. Of tbe assembled members of Par- 
liament naturally mxt one in ten under.staiula any- 
tliing of tlie language of Molicre. It is an accom- 
plishment that pertains to those only who have 
liveil their student days in the Danish ciqutal. 
Nor do they claim to be very expert in it. There 
i.s not much inti^rcourse with France up here. 
I’lie claret and cognac in the Thorshavn stores 
do not necessarily coim* direct from Bordeaux 
ill French bottom.s. Only onci* in a way a war- 
ship flying the tricolour looks in at 'J’horsliavn 
after a spell off the Iceland fishing- banks, where 
she has been dallying for a number of weeks 
to protect the interests of the French fishers for 
cod. 

At length, however, there is a general rise 
from table ; and the Scandinavian tournament of 
hand-shaking begins. This is a most laborious 
affair for a man unused to the exercise. It 
behoves a person to touch palm with every one 
present, after which only is he free to go his 
way with a cleiir conscience. As some of the 
guests are by tliis time ‘merry,’ it is a lengthy 
business to part from them. Their friends do 
their best to enable them to make a pretence 
of dignity during the last few minutes of the 
official day ; but one wonders how they will be 
got home through the darkness outside and up 
and down the miry rough alleys which are 
Thorshavn’s apologies for streets. 

From the banquet-room to the ballroom is a 
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very proper transition for the moi-e enterprising 
of the feasters. The room is hired by subscrip- 
tion. It is not waxed, nor is it decorated with 
aught except oil lamps. One steers for it by the 
heavy sound of many feet on the boards. At 
the entrance the Thorshavji children stand in a 
crowd, ga/ing with admiration at the shadowy 

S rocea.<iion of men and imiids at the upper win- 
OW.S. 'I'hey are not old enough to be admitted. 
We others, however, are able to please oui’selves ; 
and so, with considerable effort, we squeeze into ' 
the midst of the mass of hot l^’nroe folk, wdiose j 
faces are streaming with pei’spi ration. There is i 
not much to h!arn in a I’aroe national dance. I 
We do no wrong, theiefore, to the symmetry of j 
the dance by joining bands in one of the circles 
wlii(;h exist as best they can in so close a coni])a.s8. | 
The fidille squeaks, and from meu and maids goes I 
forth a low song, wliile their feet begin to move. ' 
The cii’cle tries to rotate. It do<;s not succeed , 
very well, but still the song continues. The j 
words of the song are old Earoese —a language ■ 
that has Jio gTiimmar, and whieli rarely gets i 

S Tinted. ‘ Love-nonsense ’ of course is the fouii- j 
atiou upon vvliich they are built. Ami in the 
pressure of hands during tliis solemn pretence 
of a dance, and in the tender glances between one 
red face and another, one di.scerns more ‘love- 
nonsense.* 

Adjacent to this big room, in which the fisher- 
men and girls find their nleasure, is another 
smaller one, where the daughters of the otiicials 
and others (lance politer dances with the students 
of law, medicine, and theology home, for the holi- 
days, and with the sons of the more considerable 
towiis-peo])le. The fun here is of a milder kind. 
]jut here, as well as in the big room, tlie s{)ort j 
lasts for hours after the membei'.s of l^u'liament j 
have been led to tlujir beds by tlu'ir devoted j 
wdve.s. Indeed, St Olafs Day is jm-st ami over, 
ere the daiie.e in honour of it is at an cml, | 

It was ill tlie year 1024 that Olaf the Holy was j 
acknowledged king in J^'ai’oe. Every 2{)tli of , 
July ought to recall to Far(.»ese minds this sacri- j 
lice of the island independence nearly nine emi- j 
turies ago. As a matter of fact, tlie day is 
one of mere enjoyment, quite unattended with 
patriotic pangs of any kind. 


THE ISLAND OF THE DEAD. 

A WEHT-AFlllCAN AUV’ENTUltE. 

Ilv Uavip K.£ii. 

‘Mistake Kku, now sail v(^ give you sometings 
to write to your jjapeve. This day you come vid 
me up de rivare, you zee von island vere live all 
de dead meu in dis couutree !* 

So spoke a hospitable Dutcli trader on the 
‘ Ivory Coast,’ who liail sheltered us ever since u 
huge wave dashed up on to the beach at his very 
door, six days earlier, the waUr-logge.d boats in 
which Mrs Ker and I and our fellow-pa.H8eiigera 
were escaping from oiu’ sinking ship. He and 
his partner— Mm only white men in the whole 
district- hud treated us with the utmost kindneas, 
at gmat inciaiveuieiice to themselves ; and he was 
now about to make a journey of several miles up 
the Ceqfos Biver— at tlie mouth of which we had 


been cast away— solely to obtain a fresh supply 
of food for us from Jeuor-Flan, one of the half- 
dozen black ‘ kiug.s ’ of the neighbourhood. 

Despite the flagrant ‘bull’ with which good 
Mynheer Everts’s speech ended, it was abund- 
antly impressive ; for the chance of seeing a real 
native burial-place in this wild region which 
was what 1 suppo.sed ‘ the i.slaiid where dead men 
live ’ to be — was not to be thrown away. 1 agreed 
at once, and W'e set off that veiy afternoon. 

Not the least difiiciilt part of the voyage is the 
getting into our boat to begin it ; for in AVest 
Africa, as on the Upper Nile, a ‘landing-place’ 
means simply a wide waste of thick brownish- 
black mud, in all stages of unsound ness, from the 
unsubstantial beauty of treacle to tlie sturdy 
compactness of Welsh -rabbit. Through this 
dehmtable .stutf you are carried pickaback by a 
stalwart native ; and should your bearer slip or 
.stumble, you are likely to realise in all its terrible 
fullnesb the story of the Irishman who came 
.shouting into a village to s(jek lielp for his master, 
who was ‘ up to the ankles in a bog.’ ‘ It' he 's no 
dee])!*!* than that,’ said a man, ‘ he can surely get 
out liy liimself.’ ‘ YL,’ cried Paddy ; ‘but he wint 
in head first ! ’ 

In this new characttii* of ‘ public burdens,’ wo 
have a rather awkward embarkation. Our worthy 
Mynheer’s long gaunt limbs, struggling in the 
clutch of a poweilul black, suggest a ucgi'o Lao- 
c.odu fighting two remarkably active snakes ; and 
our brawny Scotch engineer, borne with difficulty 
by two men together through the shallow lagoon, 
looks sonuswliat wratliful when 1 hint that he 
would make an excellent illustration of Tenny- 
.sons famous couplet : 

l»iuatl-l)aHtMl upon the people’s will, 

\ml colli] lass.’il hy th’ inviolate sea. ♦ 

But all is at length ready, and, propelled by 
six stalwart Kroomeu — wlio are attired in a uni- 
form consisting cliielly of two brass rings and a 
leojuird’s tooth — we .soon lose sight of the little 
trading hut, perched on a biibh-chid neck of land 
between the river and tlie seu. 

And now, in one instant, the gloomy horror of 
the dreariest place on earth— the luoutli of on 
African river — falls around us like a pall. Look 
wliicli way we will, nothing is to be seen but tke 
black shadowy masse-s of the leathery mangroves, 
tlirustiug themselves out over the thick, foul, 
slimy water ; while thrt-ugli the dark leaves that 
coil around each other like writhing snakes, the 
rank white fever-mist creeps sullenly upward, 
like a breath of ])estilencc sent forth from the 
jaws of Death hinib( U. Ever and anon, the swirl 
of the eddies in the wake of our boat leaves bare 
a broad flat mudbank, into the black, glistening 
surface of which the gaunt, white, claw-like 
mangrove roots dig themselves hungnly, as if 
sucking their vampire nourishment from the 
fathomless depth of slimy rottenness below. 

But more gloomy h> far than all the outward 
hideouBuess of this evil place is its sinister, tomb- 
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like silence. No sight, no sound of life breaks 
the horrible und unnatural repose of this ghastly 
maze of distorted vegetation, whicli realises grimly 
that awful forest seen by Dante in the regions of 
the dead, every tree of which was an agonised 
human form, writhing in torture as the merciless 
beaks of the harpies tore its living boughs. 
The desolation of untamed abundance— worse a 
thousand-fold than that so-called ‘desolation’ of 
barrenness which I have st-en in the depths of 
the Sahara ami the groat Tartar deserts— is around 
us in all its terrors. 

About a mile and a half up the river, we pass 
a pi'ojecting sand-spit on our right, upon whicdi 
the riven trunk of a huge tree, white and blasted 
and doml, stands gauntly up against the dark 
background of thickets, 

‘ This reminds me of “ Demon’s Point,” on the 
Lower Gambia,’ said I, ‘ where there is a blasted 
tree standing out into the stream, just like this 
one ; and tlic negroes, whenever tlie}* pass it, 
throw food and other things into the water os an 
offering to the evil spirits. This place seems to 
reduce a similar effect upon the nerves of your 
old mariners here, Mynlieer.' 

In fact, our native boatmen — ordinarily as 
brave fellows (us ever faced a lion or a crocodile — 
were now beginning to show visible signs of 
tcaror, wliic.h Mynheer Kverts explained by telling 
me ill a whisper tluil we were now nearing the 
Island of the Dead, Smdi an announcement, 
made amid the voiceless gloom of ’a region that 
seemed given over to death and decay, conhl 
scarcely be heard without some emotion, even by 
those who were proof against the superstitious 
terrors of the savages artumd us. None of us 
could tell what we might be about to see ; and I, 
remembering the hundred human skulls wbicli 
I had found piled up in tlie king of Ilonny’s 
* fetich-house,’ felt more excited tlian I would 
have cai'cil to own when, a few minutes later, we 
turned suddenly to the right just at the point 
(iwhere this gloomy stream was widened by the 
junction of a smaller river, and glided l)eneutli a 
curtain of ovoj-lianging boughs, which, amid 
the cheerless twilight that filled this world of 
shadows, lo(jked weirdly like skeleton liauds out- 
stretched to seize us. 

And now the dreaded spot lay before us at last 
— a small, irregular mass of Ijare rock, cut off on 
every side by the sullen waters from the living 
world of men. At all points but one it was hope- 
lessly steep and slippery ; Vuit close to where we 
bad halted, a low, liat k»<lgo of rock ofbired a con- 
venient landing-place, and here I swung my.self 
ashore by the ovcrorcliing branche.s, Mynheer 
Everts cautioning me in an undertone, as I did 
so, not to remain st) long as to offend the preju- 
dices of the superstitious savages beside us, who 
were already beginning to seem Tallier restive at 
what must have appeared to them a most daring 
find wanton impiety. 

Scrambling over three or four rugged and slip- 
pery boulders, I came suddenly upon a tableau, 

; which, with its strange mingling oi grotesquencss 
’ jflUld horror, would have made a worthy study for 
' Dor^ or Vereshtchagin. Before me lay a deep, 

; ioiTOW hollow, not unlike a grave itself, in whiidi, 
jttat where the goblin shadows of the distorted 
tiroes oijerhead fell deepest and blackest, stood 
two rUdb wooden cases, pai'tly covered with those 



corpse striped cloths familiar to all who have 
been on the * Kroo Coast.’ WTiat the ghastly 
contents of these strange caskets might be, was 
not hard to guess ; but, as if to place the matter 
beyond a doubt, there lay strewn around them^a 
number of human skulls and bones, white and 
sapless— for in this fearful place there was not 
even curtli enough to liitle the dead, and their 
coi’pses were left uncovci-ed beneath the open sky, 
to moubler slowly away. 

After what 1 had already seen of African 
customs, I needed no one to tell me that the 
scattered bones were those of slaves who had been 
slaughtered beside the curpse.s of their chiefs, in 
accordance with that giim and seemingly world- 
wide superstition wbicli, in the Fur West, once 
buried the Indian I'.bief’s war-horse in liis master’s 
grave, ami, in the Far J<kist, consumed the Hindu 
widow on her liusbamrs funeral pile. 

But with the black liorror of a scene that 
might have matched the weirdest fancies of 
Natlianiel Hawthorne or Nikolai Gogol was gro- 
teacjuely mingled an alloy of coarse and farc- 
ical absunlity. All around the fatal spot, the 
j'oeks were thickly strewn with potsherds, old 
hats, broken clay pipes, fragments of bottles and 
dishes, snapped knife-blades, tin pans, and greasy 
slireds of clothing, witli which the bones of the 
munlered slaves wei'c hideously intermingled ; 
for, according to the childish superstition of the 
African savage, the slaying of a chief’.s retainer 
on his tomb, und the destroying there of all the 
articles which be used wlicn in life, will send the 
ghosts of the slaves to s»*rve their master with 
])ipe and cup in the world of spirits as in that 
of men. 

Even this dismal den, however, is not wholly 
unredeemed. Over the miserable wrecks of juor- 
tality that lie strewn jiround it, the graceful 
.syringa has twined luvingly its blight and tender 
blossoms, combating with its rich fragrance the 
foul reek of corruption — a mute but elocjuent 
parable of bow, amnl the wni st dticay and degra- 
dation of man, spring up inexhaustibly the lovo 
and mercy of God. 

And so I have seen all, and may depart. In 
truth, it is full time ; for so overpowering is the 
hot, stilling air sent forth from tlii.s place of 
death, that even my experience of Eastern 
plague-hospitals cannot enable me to bear up 
against it. But, in the hurry to get away from 
it, 1 make more haste than good speed ; for 
my foot slips as I leap from one boulder to 
another, and 1 narrowly escape following down 
into the river a huge stone dhlodged by my 
stumble. At the splasli, an answering ripple 
breaks the oily surface, ami up through the thick 
sullen waters starts ghost-like— a tit sentinel in- 
deed for this ghastly spot — the horny snout, flat 
ugly head, grinning fangs, and broad, scaly, mud- 
plu-stcred back, of a gigantic crocodile ! 

At sight of their favourite game, our stalwart 
Kroomen, shaking off in a moment the night- 
mare influence of the dreaded island, break the 
tomb-like silence with a joyful clamour, and 
make a snatch at their knives ami muskuts, aa 
if meaning to attack the monster forthwith. But 
the river-pirate, finding himself balked of his 
expected prey, gives a vicious snap of his mighty 
jaws, and, turning himself round with one power- 
ful sweep of his huge notched tail, vanishes spec- 
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trally into the gloomy depths below, while I 
scramble buck into the boat again, having learned 
in those few minutes how even death itself can be 
made at once frightful and ridiculous. 


NOT GENERALLY KNOWN. 

Each time wo reach the end of December, we 
sliould think with satisfaction tliat we have got 
over tlie most dangerous month, since in this 
country more deaths ore said to occur in Decem- 
ber tlian at any other time of the year. A sub- 
ject for serious reflection is it that thirty-five 
millions of people die every year- few of tliese 
from old age. In a doctor’s opinion, nearly as 
many people shorten tlieir career by over-eating 
as from excessive drinking ; while in England 
alone three hundred persons are annually cut 
off through accidental poisoning. 

It seems that we have the clioice of two 
hundred and seventy religious in the United 
Kingdom ; and our tiiste for sensational novels 
is shown wlien tliirty per cent, of books pub- 
lished belong to that class. Some of the busiest 
steel pens of the three ami a half millions sai<l 
to be daily used all over the world are wielded 
by the fictioiiists. 

lii this country, it appears, we have one horse 
for every twelve persons, and only an average of 
four hours of daily suiisliiiie in which to ride 
or walk. A celebrated aeronaut asserts, after 
patient investigation, that the niiitli day of the 
moon is the most rainy of the wliole twemty- 
eight, and four o’clock in tlie afternoon the 
rainiest hour of the day. 

It may not be g(uierally known tliat four men 
in every six use tobacco ; yet a medical man in 
Vienna asserts that diphtheria is tlirice as preva- 
lent amongst smokers as those who deny them- 
selves the luxury of the weed. 

We are told tliat (diildren’s hair grows more 
quickly than that of adults. Some say that 
light-haired people are hniger lived than their 
brethren with dark locks, whi<th is not so con- 
soling to the latter, since more than half of the 
inhabitivnts of this country have dark- brown 
hair. 

As a rule, women reipiire one hour of sleep 
more a day tlian men. Fewer of the latter reacli 
the age of fifty than tlie former, but afterwards 
the sterner sex has the best of it. It lias also 
been found that single women live longer than 
single men, while married women on an average 
live two years longer than single ones. A 
woman’s chance of getting married is calculated 
to be only two and a half per cent when she 
reaches her fortictli year. As there are still more 
men than women in the Uniteil States, more of 
the fair sex should emigrate ; as it is, four men 
emigrate to three women. There is said to be 
only one sudden death amongst women to eight 
amongst men. A medical man tells us that the 
habit among women of biting off the thread 
when sewing is the chief cause of blood-poison- 
ing. It seeiuf that twenty-five per cent, of the 
women of this country earn their own living ; 
but one would scarcely believe that there are 
nearly three hundred and fifty female black- 
smitns in England, which, however, sounds no 


stranger than the statement that women may 
now be seen driving cabs in New York. 

Few blue-eyed people are said to be colour- 
blind, and we are told that women as a rule 
have better evcHight than men; but, on the 
other hand, tnree women have false teeth to 
every two men that wear them. 'I’his, we take 
it, is owing to their greater regard for personal 
appeai'ance, than that the fair sex is more dentally 
deficient tlian their admirers. It is not without 
iutei'est to note that not a few people living 
have double rows of natural teeth ; while we are 
assured by an artist that only one person in 
four tlxjiisaiid eight hundred has a perfect 
nose. 

Though we are told that blindness is on the 
decrease.-, it is sad to leflect that three hundred 
tliousaiid people in Europe sufl'er fi'om this 
dreadful affliction. .Spain appears to be the 
greatest sufferer in this jespei;t. An oculist tells 
us tliat scarcely one in twenty of watchmakers 
suffer from weak eyes ; and we learn from a 
doctor that stammering is almost unknown 
amongst savages. Is tliis infirmity, then, one 
of the penalties we pay for civilisation j It 
would .seem that nearly a quarter of all cases 
of insanity are hereditary, and animals are not 
free from this visitation. 

We hear, on tlie authority of a recruiting 
sergeant, that lev men have leg.s of equal length, 
ami that in every thousand men in the British 
army only eigliteen are over tix feet in height, 
which our national vanity prompts us to remark 
sc-ems a small number. The conclusion is arrived 
at, that a man’s full mental power is not reached 
before the age of twenty-five, ami the develop- 
ment of talent is most inurked between the ages 
of thii’ty and forty-five years. 

Those who notice the ra])id growth of their 
finger-nails should be )jaj>py, for it is considered 
to indicate good healtli. I'ojksbire is said to be 
the mo.st licalthy county in England ; but it is 
a reflection when we are nunimlecl that in Great 
Brikiin tlie yeai'ly loss in wages through ill- 
heulth in about eleven millions .steiling, and it 
is estimated that forty ])ei' cent, of those who 
start in business fail, March being considered 
the slackest montli for business. Yet, as a set- 
off to this discomforting intelligence, it is affirmed 
that the average dni'al.ion of life is considerably 
longer in this country than in France, for ex- 
ample. Is tliis because nearly three times as 
much meat is eaten by us as by the French? 
No wonder the average Britisher is as strong as 
two Hindus. Quakers are said, we know not 
with what tnitli, to be unusually long-lived, 

U is also asserted that the proportionate num- 
ber of births in Rus.siu is nearly double that of 
France ; while tjie Geiiunn population increases 
fastei’ than that of any other country. France 
has the cheapest rate of postage, but possesses 
a capital in which it is said more murders take 
place in six months than occur in London, Berlin, 
uiid Vienna together, in twice that length of 
time ; but altogether more murders take place 
in the United States than in any other country. 
The Americans must not be very fond of tea, 
when they drink eight times as much coffee as 
the beverage that does not inebriate. A j^early 
outlay of five millions shows their enterprise in 
advertising. - 
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It may be interesting to note that Belgium is 
declared to be the must intemperate country in 
Europe ; that Italy sends five million eggs to 
England every week ; that Spain has fewer daily 
papers than any other European country ; and 
that most Gernian papers are owned and edited 
by Jews. In Germany, married men wear wed- 
ding rings, a custom wliich many writers have 
advocated in this country. Only ten per cent, 
of German school- boys are said to go in for 
athleticJS. We are assured by an enij)lover of 
German clerks that tlu.'y w(irk twenty per cent, 
slower than English ones. 

Consumption is believeil to be more prevalent 
in Ireland tliau in eitlier England or Wales. 
Four times more Irishmen reside in the United 
States than Englishmen. It is more ditliciilt 
to believe the .statement that sixty thousand 
people in the Emerald Isle speak Irish only ; 
or anotlier, that thei-e are forty thou.sand mud 
cabins in that country coii.'-isting of hut a 
single room. Yet this is the country in which 
we are told suicide is less prevalent than in 
any other, which spealc.s volumes for Pat’s light- 
heartedness. It has been noticed how women 
mostly commit suicide by drowning, and men 
by shooting. By the way, suicide is less common 
amongst miners than any other class of people ; 
and self-destruction, strangely enough, is said to 
be most prevalent amongst soldiers. Speaking 
of the military, it may be mentioned that there 
are eight .soldiers located in Ireland to one in 
Scotland, and that over twenty buys under 
eighteen years of age have won the Victoria 
Cross. 

Sad is the thought that an average of three 
British seamen lose their lives everv day by 
drowning, and that three hundred lirilisli steamers 
and sailing-vessels are lust ut sea yearly. It is 
a subject for congratulation to think that of the 
total number of ships which annually jm-. 
through the Suez Canal, nearly eighty ]jer cent, 
fly the British flag. The speed of our fastest 
ocean steamer.s is now greater than that of the 
express trains on Italian railway.^. E.\ press trains 
in Russia rarely travel fa.ster than twenty-two 
miles an hour. Tliese are \'ery slow exjU'e.sses, 
indeed, to ours, yet a railway guard aissiire.s us 
that the fastest trains are always the safest. It 
is 8atisfact<n‘y to learn that during lust year only 
one person in forty-five million ptts.senger.s was 
killed by a railway accident. 

We are told that the English of our day is 
considered by a high authority ulmo.^-t perfect, 
alike for the purpose of the orator, the philo- 
sopher, the lecturer, and the poet. The purest 
English is said to be spoken in Lincolnshire. 
There are four times as many words in our 
language a.s there ai'e in the French, yet a phil- 
ologist estimates that the coinage of new word.s 
in our tongue goes on at the rate of one hundred 
annually. 

Each person in this country sends on an average 
forty-four letters yeai'ly through the post, which 
only lets twenty go astray out of every million 
letters which go through it. It may not be un- 
interesting to mention that one person in every 
nine is left-handed, or tliat clergymen come next 
"^ number to mechanics under the head of in- 
V^ton, Edison states that very few j>eople 
!kiibw the sound of their own voices. 


It is not inspiriting to hear that only fifty- 
four per cent, of the poor-rates arc spent m 
relieving the pour, and to reflect that over a 
quarter of each generation die before attaining 
the age of seventeen ; but a man thirty-t)|'o 
years of age may expect to live foi* another 
thirty-two. 

If you wish to increase your chances of life, 
marry, for, as a riih;, married men live longer 
than bachelors ; yet we are told that out of 
every thousand persons in England more than 
six liiiiidred are unmarried. 


THE SWALLOW’S IIETUIIN. 


All, you're welcome from your travels, from across 
the tJCejin, Swallow ! 

l)hl you long for clai.sieJ meadows and the gold of 
goi-.sy tells, 

For the violets in the woodland and the haw’thorn of 
the hollow. 

And the mists of bluebells gleaming in the sheltered 
h:i;iel dell.s? 


Nay ; for months 1 never wearied of the mosques, and 
domes, and towers; 

Of the Ruffroii eves and morning, and their still, 
uii broken enim ; 

Of the tamarind ’.s scented blossoms; of the charnpale’s 
wicreil flowers ; 

Of the red Harningos restmg by the stately cocoa- 
palm ; 

Till I saw a solditir dying once as day broke in its 
splendour -- 

I hud seen him very often pacing down the garden 
here, 

While a maiden clasped his arm, she smiling at the 
phra.^es temler 

That I lieanl him from my dwelling whisper in her 
willing ear. 

And I thought of chc.stnut hlossoinis, and of budding 
beech boughs swinging, 

As I heard him in his anguish name that maiden 
o’er and o'er, 

And I longed again to listen to you, Blackbird, gaily 
winging, 

And the brown bees softly huuiming round the 
lichened nest once more. 


So lie 's dead ! Then that’s the reason of the maiden’s 
tears and sighing ; 

That is w’liy she would not hearken to my gayest, 
loudest stmiu ; 

That is why 1 hear them whisper that she’s surely, 
slowly dying 

For her lover ! - Well, friend Sw^ailow, you are 
wxdcomo back again. 

M. Kock. 
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T HE M A IM 0 S I. 

The Italian Mufui of to-day is not a complex 
organisation witli constitution, ordinances, and 
bylaws, but a community of sentiment striving 
to preserve the feudal institution of personal 
vengeance, and warring against State interfer- 
ence with individual license. There are, bovvevei’, 
within this great solidarity of malefactors numer- 
ous bands of criminals having a formal organi- 
sation, and special fields of action as brigands, 
cattle-thieves, contrabandists, intiniidators, and 
extortioners, in family or personal groups, such 
us the Posa, Fratuzzi, Amoroso, Stoppaglieri, 
J'’rutellauza, Cosca, NIala Vita, and Curciolo. All 
tliese societies have their olliccrs, rule.s, oatli.s, 
and penalties - or usually one penalty, Death. 

A direct outgrowth of feudalism, the Malia 
originated in Florence and (Jenoa at a time when 
the retainers of the later media* vul nobles loungeil 
about the now deserted palaces, waiting for the 
bidding of their musters to carry out some new 
assassination in the constant campaign of pri- 
vate veng(?ance. Unlike Nihilism, the Mafia is not 
strictly a secret society ; it is non-political, and 
i.s the development and perfection of a Buju-enie 
power directed to every kiml of evil ; it is the 
instinctive solidarity, brutal and 6elfi^b, that 
unites— to the injury of the State, of laws, and of ' 
organised society— all individuals that desire to 
obtain their living not by labour, but by violence, 
trickery, and intimidation. 

In every part of Italy it is undoubtedly a 
power of malignant activity, which in these 
days of unrest and anarchy is rapidly extend- 
ing its nefarious influences. The difierence 
between the rich and tlie poor Mafiosi is merely 
one of degree. The wealthy proprietor becomes 
an ally either to carry on an hereditary feud, to 
make himself a beneficiary of past crimes, or 
merely to gratify u desire for power. If he is 
not in voluntary sympathy with the offenders, he 
is coustraiuec* to lend himself directly or indi- 
rectly to their schemes. Otherwise, a gun-shot, 
a general slaughter of his cattle, a fire that coa- 


sunies hi.s harvest, a threatening letter or seques- 
tration of hi.s person, reminds him that, while the 
law has many formalit.i(‘8 and delays, the action 
of the Nlafia is summary. He rarely hesitates 
longer as to where he shall attach his interests ; 
if he does, his own life pays for the delay. It 
happens thus that a family may be obliged to 
witness the murder of a relative and remain 
silent, rather than incur the further action of 
the Mafia, as. they would do by having recoiu*8e 
to the erimiiml courts. 

A similar int»*rest impels the peasant to seek 
the protection of the lawle.ss, no matter what his 
better inclinations may be. Should he seek a 
livelihood by honest labour alone, he will find 
himself deHpi.sed, oppressed, and almost starved ; 
but if he violates tlie law, the Mafia protects him, 
conceals him, provides him with funds, and con- 
trives that he shall escape puni.shinent. Then 
the obscurity in which be has dwelt liitlierto is 
exchanged for the esteem of all other delinquents, 
by whom he is acclaimed as a man of honour, 
and one who ha.s pi'oved himself worthy of a 
place in the ranks of tho.se who have shielded 
him. There is a distinction between the Mafiosi 
of the mountains and those of the sea- shore, espe- 
cially those of the commercial cities. In the 
mountains the crimes arc of a j*uder sort — stealing 
and slaughtering cattle, incendiarism, and other 
outrages ; along the coast and in the cities, the 
alliance wtuk.s with fraud, extortion, and assas- 
.'-iinaiion, with a cunning skill that attains to the 
perfection of a fine art. 

The most important and general of the meeting- 
place.s of the Mafia are the great cattle fairs, of 
whicli a regular series is held from April until 
October. Here they assemble from Palermo, 
Oirgeiiti, Caltuuisetta, Trapani, and other pro- 
vinces ; and allies of every grade adjust their 
reciprocal interests, devise their criminal pro- 
jects, and plan the execution of them. These 
fairs are the interprovincial congresses of the 
organisation, and especially of the agricultni’al 
membei*s. For the interchange of opinion they 
use a certain jargon, intonation, and gesticulation 
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of their own. For instance, the word for prison is 
‘cnllegiu’ (college); for manacles, ^curuna’ (ro- 
sary) j for sword, * statia ’ (steelyard) ; ‘ Be’lassalu 
stari * (Let him alone) is to be translated : ‘ This 
man deserves a severe lesson ; now is not the 
time; we ’ll meet him alone, and take him while 
he is oil’ his guard.’ The true ^Mafiosi are polished 
villains. They assume towards their enemy the 
language and bearing of fraternal good -humour, 
or .ingenuousness, ami suffer a blow without 
remonstrance ; but at night ns-sas-sinate him. The 
keynote of the whole alliance is ‘Omerta,’ the 
exact etymology of which has long Ix-en in dis- 
pute. The majority of Ilalian writers kdieve it 
to be derived from ‘ uomo ’ (man), that is, to be 
a man ; but Alonghi, one of the most authorita- 
tive writers on the subject of criminal bands in 
Italy, tliinks that it signifies ‘ humility ’—a defi- 
nition that finds support in the assumed humility 
of the real Mafiosi. To a member of the society, 
* Ornerta ’ is the one virtue that includes aiid 
supersedes all others. 

Members of the Mafia have many secret 
maxims, which are learnt by heart on admittance 
to the alliance. The following are some of these 
rules of conduct : The poor resort to force, fools 
resort to law. Take the life of whoever makes 
you lose the means of living. He respectful to 
officers of the law, but stand afar off. 1 f I die, T 
will be buried ; if T live, you will be. Of what 
does not concern you say neither good nor evil. 
Testimony is good uidess given , against your 
neighbour. He that dies is buried, he that lives 
gets married. An influential friend is worth 
more than a thousand ‘ lire ’ in your pockets. Im- 
prisonment, sickness, and misfortune prove the 
nearts of friends. 

The essence of the constitution of the various 
bands of the alliance, in city and country alike, 
is os follows : 1st, Ready, passive, and constont 
obedience to the Head of the band. 2d, Abso- 
lute silence as to the composition and enterprises 
of the band. 3d, Material, moral, and pecuniary 
aid to all members, and especially when arrested. 
4th, Never to have recourse to legal authority, 
but to refer all disputes to the leader of the band. 
The penalty foi- a violation of any of those obli- 
gations is invai'iably death. 

In all the societies the character of initiation is 
the same. The candidate takes his place before 
a table on which the effigy of a saint is displayed. 
The neophyte then oflers his riglit han<l to the 
two associates who have presented him for mem- 
bership, and they cut his thumb until enough 
blood has flowed to smear the effigy. He then 
takes the oath and sets fire to the saint The 
candidate is afterwanls required to shoot at a 
crucifix as a symbol of hi.s willingness to assassi- 
nate any person, howi’ver dear to him. Cohnrino, 
in his ‘ Rivista di Discipline Carcerarie,’ gives 
the oath of the Fi-ahdlanza as : ‘ 1 swear on my 
honour to be faithful to the Fratellanza as the 
Fcatellanza is iaithfiil to me. As tliis saint is 
buried and these drops of my blood, so will I 
fhed all my blood for the Fratellanza ; and as 
these ashes and this blood cimnot be restored, so 
can I never be released from tbe Fratellanza.’ 

The formula for the recognition of one member 
hy another is somewhat interesting. The col- 
b^ns with a familiar question: ‘Have 
fou A cigar stump? My tooth aches.’ ‘Yes.’— 


‘What time is it?’ ‘ My watch is thirty minutes 
slow.’ — ‘How long since?’ ‘Since the .25th of 
March, the day of the Annunciation.’— ‘Where 

were you on that day?’ ‘I was at’ (here 

he names the place where he was initiated). — 
‘Whom do you adore?' ‘The sun and the 
moon.’ — ‘ Who is your god V ‘ Aremi ’ (a playing- 
card), 

'I'he Mala Vita, the organisation of which is 
very cluborate, is divided into three sections — 
the (’nmorri.sti, Picciotti, and (tiovinotti. The 
oath of initiation is comprehensive: ‘With one 
foot in tlie grave and tlie other in chains, 1 swear 
to abandon father, mother, wife, children, and 
all kindre<l in order to make war upon tlie in- 
famous and to protect the humble.’ The object 
of this society is theft, the fundamental principle 
being that ‘ those who possess nothing have a 
right to live at the expense of those who have 
property.’ 'Fhe license to steal is given to all 
member.s ; hut they are required to divide the 
spoils with the Camorristi. The other ohliga- 
tioiis imposed upon members are similar to those 
already mentioned. 

If a member of tlie Mafia is arrested, the 
machinery of the fraternity is put into play at 
once, and much ingenuity is displayed to secure 
his release. Should it ha]>pen that tlic case is 
referred to the criminal court, there commences 
a series of intrigues and intimidations that con- 
tinue until the jury have given a verdict. The 
name.s of the jury are first procured, and attempts 
are made to influence those who may be engaged. 
A possible juryman hears intimations that the 
prisonei* is the victim of the plots of his enemies, 
hut tliut he also has many powerful friends, who 
will defend him at any cost, and, if necessary, 
punish his persecutors. Remarks of this liwt 
kind rarely fail of their purpose, for eases are 
know'll where jurymen and w'itnesses have lieen 
murdered the day following that on w’hich a 
prisoner has been found guilty. Jloney i.s used 
with both jurymen and witnesses, if they are 
susceptible to that ai’gument ; and the organisation 
seldom fails in its etlorts to secure an acquittal. 
In fact, it is impossible for a jury to do its duty 
witli the Dninocloan sword of the Mafia hanging 
over its head. 

When the society is short of money, subscrip- 
tions are requested w'ith a politeness so formal 
as to be liiimorons. The preliminary movement 
is a threatening letter, full of ‘humility,’ and 
couched in artful terms of diplomacy. It begins 
witli a flourish of titles: ‘Your Excellency and 
your illu.'-’trious Larly have an abundance, and 
it is necessary to make an appeal to your |;ene- 
rosity, though it is unfortunate that your Excel- 
lency should be disturbed. Some poor fathers 
of family are in great destitution, and ask for’ 
[here the amount is inserted] ‘because their 
dependents are many.’ They are sure he will 
grant their request, and beg to assure him of 
their eternal gratitude and unconditional devo- 
tion, and they also add that he will be left in 
peace.’ If, after some ilays, no response is mad^ 
a .second letter follows, in which the writer inti- 
mates that, because of the delay, he liiinself is 
being suspected of treachery to his fellow-suf- 
ferers, who are now discussing the use of harsh 
measures. Then, if the recipient of these com- 
Pi^unications still remains silent, woe betide him 1 
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The heads of family issue their final waminc : a little joy or a little fear that the girl observed 
‘Yon are a dead man T or, ‘ You will pay deaidy the power she already had over him ? ‘ I would 
for this I’ The police are informed, and make not cause you pain. Besides -what does it 
a fruitless search lor the otfendor and his accom- ' matter »* 

plices. For a time, when the informer goes out, I ‘You know, my child, when the monk assumes 
he takes a protective escoi’t of a few friends or the tonsure and the triple cord, he leaves behind 
servants ; but lulled to a sense of security by two ' him, outside the cell, all the things of the world 
or three moiith.s of immunity from attack, lie - ambition, love, luxury, the pride of the eye — 
finally venture.s out alone, i.s assassinated, and all all— all. He forgets everything. He casts away 
the neighbourhood knows whence the blow fell. everythinc. He abandons everything— for medi- 
That the strength and innuence of the Afafia tation ana prayer. The monk,’ added the Sage, 
is recognised with apprehension by the Italian ‘is a fooli.sh person, becan.se his meditation 
Government is iind(*mable ; and facts revealed advances not the world a whit. J am like the 
at the recent trials at Bari and New Orleans tend monk, save that I think for the world instead 
to confirm the opinion that it is now clos(dy of myself. And so, spending days and nights in 
allied with the Anarchist movement. Notwith- meditation, T know not what went before — nor 
standing the clforts of the Italian police, its power do T care. It is a second birth when the new 
is rapidly increasing, and its attitude towanls faith tjike.s you ami holds you together, so that 
both Qovernment and society is certainly the you c;ire for nothing tdse. Oh child !- upon you 
reverse of rea.s.suriTig. also this shall come — this ob.se.ssion- this posses- 

eion - so that your fij)irit shall know of no time 

; but that spent in the service of the Cause. Nay, 

I'KIl IVOTI, Y CATK* I go so far that I forget from day to day w’hat 

By WALTER BESAN'T. 'passed, except when I was actively engaged for 

' the Cau.se. Y'esterday, I was here in the after- 


THK IVOTI, Y CATK* 

By WALTER BESAN'T. 

CnAPTER .XXTTl.— MASTER ANJ) DIS(’IPLE. 


' the Cau.se. lesterd 
I noon. You came. 


We talked. 


You ofl'ered 
' every word 


It was Sunday afternoon in Cray’s Inn. The y^i'^aelf as my disciple. I remember every word 
new Disciple .sat at the feet of the Master, her , ^ 1 ^ disciple so 

Gamaliel : one doe.s not know exactly the attitude humble? But— before you came, 

udopteil by a young Kabbi of old, l)ut in this ca.se ! I ? Diaibtless hero— meditating. But 

the disciple sat in a low chair, ho* hands folded , 1 bnow not. ’Plien there are tiling.^ which one 
in her lap, curiously ami oarne.stly watching the i jive— bivakfa.Ht, dinner- of these I 
Master as he walked up ami down the room nothing. Why should I? It is a 


preaching and teaching. " reward to me that 1 should not 

‘ Master,' .she a.sked, ‘have you always preached remember unnecessary tiling.'^- low and c 
and held these doctrines?’ things. Why should I try to do so?* 

‘Not alway.s. There was u time when I dwelt murmured the catechumen, 

in darkness like the re.st of the world.’ away by hi.s earnestness. ‘Be4 forget 

‘ How did you learn tliese things ? By reading ^^’st live altogether in and for the Cause 
books?’ ^be W(»iidered— how was she to bring 


‘No no,’ murmured the catechumen, eaiTied | 
away by hi.s earnestness. ‘Be^t forget them. 
Best live altogether in and for the Cause,’ Yet | 
she W(»iidered- how was she to bring things j 


‘ ‘ No, I discovered them. 1 worked thou out borne to him unle.s.s he could be made to remem- 
for myself by logic, by reason, ami by ohserva- ber ? lie was mad one hour and sane the next, 
tion. ‘Everything good and true must be <lis- should .she bridge the gulf, and make the 

covertid by a man for him.self.’ over to the. othrr mh' i 

‘ What «lid you believe in that old time ? Was I '^’be ATn.ster took her hand in lii.s and held it 


it, with the rest of the world, the sacrednesa of 1 paternally. ‘ Wc needed such a disciple as you,* 
Property ?’ 1 be went on, slightly bending his head over her. 

‘Perhap.s.’ He stood in front of her, laying my followers there is earnestness with- 

his right forefinger in his left forefinger and umlerstai^jling. They believe in the good 


inclining his head. ‘Aly dear young scholar, time, hut they arc impatient. They want revolu- 
one who believes as I believe, not with half a wliich is tonific and de.-^troys, I want con- 

heart, but wholly, ami without reserve, willingly viction. There arc; times v hen a great idea flie* 


forgets the time when be was as yet grojung 
blindly in darkne.sa or walking in artificial light 
He wishes to forgot that time. There is no 


abroad like the flame through the stubble. Bui 
men’s minds must first be so prepared that they 
are ready for it. The world is not yet ready for 


profit in remembering that time. I have so far 1 '“J blea, and I am old, and may die too booh to 
drilled ami trained myself not to remember that ^'be .sudden ri.se of the mighty flood, when 
time, that I have in fact clean forgotten it. 1 ^bat doctrine shall .suddenly cea.se in all mankind, 
do not remember what I thought or what I said, di.sciples. Above all, we need women, 

or with whom I associated in that time. Jt is a by do women, I wonder, throw themselves 
most blessed forgetfulncs.s. 1 dare.‘»ay I could hi imitating man, when there are a ihouaiiud 
recover the memory of it if T wi.shed, but the | Hiing.s that tliey can lo better than any man? I 
effort would be painful. Spare me. The re- \ women— young, beautiful, faithful. I can 

covery of that Bart would be humiliating. Spare | for hundreds of women. Hypatia 

me, .scholar. Yet, if you wish — if you com- would be woith to me - to us— far more than 

ujand’ " he of the Golden Alouth. Child- your sweet 

‘Oh, no, no! Forgive me.’ Elsie touched his your sweet face, your sweet eyes— I want 

hand. He took hers and held it Was it with Hiem. I will take tlu-m and use them- expend, 


* Copyright 1802 iu the United .States of America by 
Harper k Brothers. 


them — for the great Cause. It may be that yon 
will be called upon to become the first martyr of 
the Cause. Hypatia was murdered by a raging 
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mot. You will have against you a mob worse 
than any of Alexandria. You will have a mob 
composed of all those who are rich, and all who 
want to be rich, and all the servile crews at their 
command. Happy girl 1 You will be torn to 

r ieces for the cause of humanity. Happy girl 1 
see the roaring, shrieking mob. I see your 
slender figure on the steps—what steps ? Where ‘i 
1 hear your voice, clear and high. You are 
preaching to them : they close in round > on : 
you disappear— they have dragged you down : 
they trample the life out of you. You are dead 
— dead - and a name for ever. And the Cause 
has had its martyr.’ 

It was strange. She who liad ofl'ered herself 
os a disciple with decention in her heart, think- 
ing only to watch and wait and spy until she 
could see her way plain hel'oiv her, who knew 
that she was listening to the voice and the dreams 
of a niadman. A'et she was carried away ; he 
made her see the mol» : .she saw henself dragged 
down and tram])led under their heels. She 
shuddered, yet she wa.s exultant : her eyes glowed 
with a new liglit : she murmured: ‘Yes — yes. 
Do with me what you pleiise. 1 am your discijile, 
and I will bi‘ your mart>r, if you plea.sp.’ 

Great and wonderlul is the power of Enthusi- 
asui. You see, it matters nothing— nothing in 
the world— what a man has to preach and teach 
— whether he advocates Obi or telepathy, or rap- 
ping, or spirits who hide teacups in coat-pockets — 
it matters nothing that there i.s ncitiier common- 
sense nor evidence, nor common reason to back 
him, if he only pos.se89 the magnetic ]>owcr, he 
will create a following : he will have disciples 
who will follow him to the death. What is it— 
this power! It makes the orator, the poet, the 
painter, the novelist, the dramatist : it makes the 
leader of men : it made the first King, the first 
Priest, the first Compieror. 

' * Come,’ said Mr Edmund Gray ; ‘ the time 

passes. I must take you to my I'lacc.’ 

They walked out together, Master ami Scholar. 
The man who was mad walked carelessly and 
buoyantly, his coat Hying open, one hand in his 
pocket, the other brandishing his walking-stick, 
nis head thrown back, his face full of light, and, 
though hi« word.s were fiometime'> strong, always 
full of kindiies.s. Now the sane man, the man of 
Lincoln’s Inn, wore his coat tightly buttone<l, 
walked with a firm preci.se .step, lookiMl struiglit 
before him, and sliowe<l the face of one wlndly 
I occu])ied with his own thoughts. There m’iis u 
I man who wa.s ma<l and a man who was wine : and 
certainly the mad iium was the more interesting 
of the two. 

‘This place,’ said the blaster, meaning Giay's 
Inn, ‘is entirely filled with those who live by and 
for the defence of Pi'opertv, They absorb and 
devour a vast portion of it while they defend 
it. No one, you see, defciids it unless he i.s paid 
for it Your country, your family, your lionour 
■—you will defend tor nothing ; hut not another 
man’s Property no. For that you must be paid. 
Every year it becomes moi e necessary to defend 
Property ; overy year the hordes of mercenaries 
inci’ease. Here they are lawyers, and lawyers’ 
clerks— a vast niultitude. Ont«i<le there are 
agepts, brokers, insurers, financierH - 1 know not 
nAiat— aU defending Property. They produce 
nothing, these armies : tliey take their toll : the} 


devour a part of what other people have pro- 
duced before they hand on the residue to the man 
who says it is his Property.’ 

‘Oh!’ — hut Elsie did not say thi.s aloud— ‘if 
these words could only be heard in Lincoln’s 
Inn! If they could be repeated to a certain 
lawyer.’ From time to time she looked at him 
curiously. How if he should suddenly return to 
his senses? What would he think? How should 
she explain? ‘Mr Dering, yon have been off 
your head. You have been talking the most 
blasphemous things about Property. You v ould 
never believe that even in madness you couhl say 
such things.’ No ; he never would believe it— 
never. He could not believe it. What if his 
brother, 8ir Samuel, were to hear those words? 
l\reantime, the Apostle walked along unconscious, 
filled with his great Mission. Oli heavens! that 
Mr Dering — Mr Dering — sliould believe he had a 
Mis.qion ! 

The Master sio]>ped a passing tramcar. ‘ Lot 
ns climb up to iho roof,’ he said. ‘ 'flieiv we can 
talk and bi’cathe and look about us, and some- 
times we can listen.’ 

On the seat in front of them s.it two young 
men, almost boys, talking together eagerly. Mr 
I Kdmuml C* ray leaned lorw’ai’il and listened shanie- 
I les.sly. ‘They are two young atheists, ’ he said, 
‘'fhey are cursing religion. There is to be a 
di.se ii.s.sion this evening at Battle Arches betw’een 
a (’hristian and an Atheist, ami they are going to 
assist. They .should he occujiied with the qne.stiou 
of the day : tliey cannot, becau.se they, too, are jiaid 
defeudcTS of Properly, ‘fhey are hiw’yers’ cleiks. 
'fhey lU'e poor and they ar(‘ .slaves : all tlieir lives 
they w'ill be slaves and they will be i>oor. In- 
stead of figlitiiig against slaveiy ami poverty, 
which they know' ami feel, they fight against the 
Unknown and the Unintelligihle. J’ityl Pity!’ 

They passed tw’o gri'ai Biiihvay Tcimini, cover- 
ing an inmien.se area with imimm.se buildings. 

‘Now',’ said the Sage, ‘there are millions of 
Property invested in raihvay.s. Whenever the 
I'uilw'ay servants please*, they can de.str»)y all that 
JToperty at a stroke. P<“ihaps you will live to 
see ihis done.’ 

‘ But,’ said Elsie timidly, ‘ w'e must have things 
carried u]i and dow'ii the country.’ 

‘Certainly. We .shall go carrying things up 
and dowui the country, but not in the interests of 
I Property.’ 

The tram ran past the stations and under broad 
' railway arches, called Battle Arches- -where the 
twti young atheists got dow’ii, eager for the fray, 
always renewed every Sumluy afternoon, with 
the display of mmli intellectual skill and much 
ignorance. It is a duel from which both com- 
batants retire, breatlied and fiushed, proud of 
having displayed so luucli smartnc'ss, both claim- 
ing the victory, siuTounded by admiring followers, 
and neither of them killed, neither of them hurt, 
neithcT of them a bit the w'orse, and both ready 
to begin again the following Sunday wdth exactly 
the same attack and exactly the same defence. 
There are some institutions Christianity, the 
Church of Knglund, the House of Lords, for 
instance — which invite and receive perpetual 
attacks, from which they ernei'ge wdiuoiit the 
least hurt, so far as one can perceive. If they 
w’ere all abolished to-morrow', what would the 
' epoutei*8 do ? 
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Tlie car atoppecl nyaiti, unci two girls mounted — 
two work-girls of the better sort — not, that is to 
say, the sort which wears an ulster and a large 
hat with a llaining feather in it : working-girls, 
dressed (piietly and neatly. Tliey ought to have 
been cheerful and even gay, for they were both 
young, both good-looking, both nicely dressed, 
and it was Sunday afternoon, warm and sunny. 
Yet they were not cheerful at all. One of them 
was in a rage royal, and the other, her friend, 
was in a rage sympathetic-— quite a real rage. 
They were talking luirlly on tlie kerb while they 
waited for tlie train : they carried on their con- 
versation as they climbed the stair : they con- 
tinued it while they chose a seat, and before they 
sat down, without the least regard to those who 
sat near tlieiii whetlier they overheard or wished 
not to hear— -or anything. They were wholly 
occupied with themselves and their rage an'.l their 
narrative. Tliey neither saw nor lieede<l any one 
else “Wliich is the wav that the angry woman 
has. 

‘So 1 told her 1 up and told her, 1 did. 
“Yes,” I so/, “you and your fiiteen liouivs a day 
and ov<i'time,” I .sez — “and your fines— so as to 
rob the poor girls uf their money, and yi)ur slinkiif 
little room, as isn’t fit for two, let alone a dozen - - 
and your Harin’ gas,” i sez, to choke us ami 
poison us -and your dinners yah! your dinner,” 
I sez — “fit for pigs ; ami your beast of a liu.sljaml 
coinin’ round with his looks and Ids leers”— - 
“You let my husbaml alone,” she .sez— “Ids looks 
and his leers,” I sez. “ Some day the girls ’ll 
take liim out uml drownd 1dm head first, in the 
gutter,*' I sez. “And a good job too 

‘You didn't say all that, Liz?’ tt.sked the other, 
udmiringly. ‘My! What’s she say to that? 
Her “beast of a hiisliaml And his looks ami 
his leers Did you really, Idz, and her that 
jealous V 

‘ 1 did. Oh ! 1 let her hear it. once, she 
did have it. Then I t<»ok my money and 1 went 
oflf. — Never mind what she called me ; that don’t 
matter. She got the tiaith for once.’ 

‘What do you make of this, disciple?’ a.sked 
the Master. 

‘ It seems a quarrel between the girl and her 
employer.’ 

‘ Tliese are the makers of Troperty. They are 
not the sohliers who defend it. They are those 
who create it. The girls are employed by the 
sweater, who staiid.s on the lowe.st rung of the 
ladder of Property, and steals the things as fast 
us they are made.’ 

‘ One of them has been turned out. Wliat will 
she ilo ? Will she find another place?’ 

‘ I don’t know. What becomes of the young '? 
It is a difficult qiie.^itioii. No one knows. Rome 
say this and .some say that. We know what 
become.s of the old when they are turned out. 
They die. But a.s for the young, 1 know not. 
You are young, and you are a woman. Go among 
the young women who havt; been turned out an*l 
find for yourself -for the world— what does 
become of them,’ 

They passed ati immense churchyard, with 
an ancient church .standing in the midst— the 
churchyard now cleared of its headstones and 
converted iiuo a beautiful garden, after the 
modem fashion, in which we linve abandoned tlie 
■ pretence of remembering the dead, and plant 


flowers and turf above their graves for the solace 
of the living. Why not? Let the nameless dead 
be remeinbcred by the nameless dead. Their 
virtues, if they had any, may live after them in 
their descendants. 

‘See,’ said Mr Edmund Gray, moralising. 

‘ Here they lie, those wlio are soldiers of I’roperty 
and those who are slaves of Pi-operty. They are 
mostly the poor of their parish who lie in that 
garden. No headstones mark their grave. They 
were born : they toiled for others to enjoy : and 
they died. Is this the life that men should 
most desire V 

‘Nny,’ .said the disciple. ‘But there must be 
.strong and weak — clever and dull ; there must 
be inequalities.* 

‘Yes. Incfiiialities of gifts. One man is 
stronger, one is sharper, one is cleverer than 
another. Eornicrly, those gifts were used to 
make their possessor richer and more powerful. 
The stioiig man got followers and made slaves. 
The clever man cheated the dull man out of 
his land aiul his liberty. Henceforth, these gifts 
will be used for the general good. Patience ! 
You shall uiiderstaml all in good time.’ 

He stopped the tram, and thi‘y descended. 

Lying east of the Hampstead Boa<l and Camden 
High Street, and bounded on that side by the 
canal — the great space occupied by the Midland 
and Great North.um Goods l)ep(U, by gas-works, 
wharfs, and railway arche.^-, there is a network of 
streets very little known to any but the parish 
clergy. No part of London is less interesting 
than this district It used to be called Somers 
Town, but I think that the old name has almost 
died out It is about a hundred years ohl, 
regai‘ded as a settlement : it pos.scssi's three 
churches at least, two workhouses, one almshouse, 
and tlii(!e burial- giound.s turned into gardens. 
It i.s also cheered by the pre.seiice of a coal depot 
Many small indu>tries are carried on in this 
quarter : there are many lodging-houses ; the 
streets are ratber grimy, the hou.ses are rather 
shabby, the piople are rather slipsliod. They 
are not criiuiiuils ; they are, in a way, respectable 

that is to say, tolerably resju’Ctable. It is not 
a pictnrestnie suburb : dullness reigns ; it is a 
dull, a dull, a di.smally dull quarter. There are 
children, but they lack mirth : and young girls, 
but tln'y luck the spring of youth ; one would 
say that there was a low standard in everything, 
even in the bi’igbtneas of dress : the uluce looks 
better in winter than in summer. To-day, the 
bright sunshine only made the sbabbiiiess of the 
streets inoi’e shabby. 

‘ Is your place here ?’ asked Elsie. 

‘Yes; it is here.— You wonder why I came 
here. Because the people here are not all work- 
ing-people. Some of them are small employers 
- those of whom I spoke- who stand on the 
lowest rung of the ladder and steal the things 
as fast a.s they are n ade, and take toll, and hoard 
them up. ’I'he working man is geneixms and 
open to others, lamipared with these people. I 
planted my place down in the midst of them. 
But you shall see — you shall see,’ 

It was like a dream. Elsie walked beside her 
conductor. Yesterday she made the acquaintance 
of this man for the first time : she had never seen 
him before except in his --aue condition : he was 
a mad man — a real dangerous madman— stark 
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staring mad : he was taking her she knew not ^ 
where— to some place among strange people : she 
w«dked beside him without the least fear. She 
who would imve fled before the most harmless 
lunatic ; and she was going with him as his 
diacmle. 

* George,’ she said afterwards, ‘ I do not know 
how it happened. I could not choose but go 
with him. I could not choose hut to become his 
disciple : he compelled me. I lost niy will. I 
even forgot that he was a madman : t gave up 
my reason and all : 1 followt?d him, and I be- 
lieved all that he tol<l me. How did he get that 
power? Directly I lel't him, 1 became myself 
again. I perceiveil tlie mud enthusiast I saw 
Mr Deriiig caricatured and proclaiming foolish- 
ness. But in his presence I was his servant and 
his slave.’ 

* Here we arc,’ he said. ‘ This is m^ Place. 
Let us go in.’ 


SUNPLOWJiU-FAiiMING IN RUSSIA. 

It has been noticed as a curious fact in connection 
W'ith the famine in Russia, that ulm<).st the only 
crop in the stricken provinces which last year 
reached respectable dimensions was that of Sun- 
flowers. Yet the cultivation of the sunflower on a 
commercial scale is quite a modern iiulustry, and 
the extent of it is even now hut little undewitood 
in this country. The first province iji Russia 
in which the cultivation began avus Voronesh, 
where a farmer called BokarefF begun, in 1842, 
to grow sunflowers in his fields for the sake of 
the seeds, or rather for the sake of the oil which 
he expressed from the .seeds. His example was 
followed by his neighbours, and Voronesh became, 
as it is now, the great centre of sunflower cultiva- 
tion in Europe. 

From Voronesh the industry gradually extended 
to the adjacent provinces of Tambov and Saratov, 
of Simbirsk and Saniam— in fact, to the great 
Volga basin, which has been the scene of so 
inu(di privation and distress through the failure 
of the wheat-crops. In tlie whole of South-east 
Russia the sunflower has within the present 
generation become a prominent j)r()duct of most 
of the faiauJi. To show tlie rapidity with which 
the cultivation has spreatl, it may be mentioned 
that while, in 1881, there were 367,800 acres 
of Russian laud under sunflower crops, in 1887 
there were about 704, .500 acre.s — nearly double. 

One can hardly fiiul un adequate representation 
of the fruits of this large acreage in the export 
lists of Russia. The oil whicli is made from the 
seeds is now almost entirely consumed at home. 
In 188.> some hundreds of tuns of the oil were 
exported ; but since then the quantities sent be- 
yond the Czar’s <lominious have been insignificant. 
On the other hand, tlie re.siduiim which remains 
after the oil has been all, or nearly all, expressed, 
Boakes excellent feediiig-.stufF for cattle, and under 
the name of ‘Sunflower Cake’ is shipped to 
the extent of about forty thou.saud toii.s per , 
annum, chiefly to Great Britain, Denmark, and ' 
Ctermany ; Sweden also takes a great ileal, but ' 
Oreat Britain and Denmark are the largest con- ‘ 
The value of sunflower cake at the phaxi | 
production is, roughly, about four sbilLngsl 


and sixpence per hundi-edweight ; but of course 
there are heavy chuiges for land and sea carriage 
before it reaches the consumer. 

All the sunflowers grown are not suitable for 
oil-making. In fact, the farmers cultivate two 
kinds- ■ -one which has small seeds, which yield a 
large percentage of oil ; another with large seeds, 
which yield little oil, and ai‘e consumed by the 
peasants and the poorer towns-people, as our own 
people coiisuiue hazel-nuts, that is to say, as a 
.sort of cheap luxury. These large seeds are in 
great favour ; and one can well imagine that, 
whether palatable or not, they must contain a 
good deal of nutritious matter. 

The sunflower oil expressed from the Smaller 
and richer seeds is extremely nutritious, and has 
a pleasant flavour ; so much so, that it has now 
almost entirely superseded olive and rape oil in 
Russia for culinar\' and domestic purposes. When 
the grower himself is rich enough to be able to 
put up an oil-priiSH, the combined business of 
cultivation and oil-making is said to he very 
profitable. These cases, howevei', are compara- 
tively rare j and it is most usual for the fanners 
to sell the seeds to regular oil-producers, who set 
up their mills in some convenient district. Of 
late, the tendency has been to concentrate this 
industry in the larger towiis of eaidi province. 

One reason why the cultivation has so rapidly 
extended is that it has a double basis. Thus, 
while there Is a constant and growing demand at 
home for the oil, there is also a constant and 
growing demand abroml for the i‘e.sidiial cake. 
Be.side.s the.se two products, the shells or husks 
of the seeds form a valuable article of trade os 
fuel, where wood is scarce. Ami still further, 
the seed ‘ cups ’ are prizeil by fanners a.s food for 
sheep. There ai e thus four sources of income in 
the sunflower plant. 

It ha.*^ been said that land under sunflowei* 
crops yields about twice as much in money- value 
per acre us land under au> other crops cultivated 
in Russia. This estimate we have no means of 
testing ; but it is noteworthy that, as a rule, sun- 
floAver culture is moi'e in the hands of the peasants 
than of the large farmers. Tims it has probably 
not yet been tried in a sy.stematic and scientific 
manner, and on true commercial lines. ' 

The sunlloAver fur propiu- development needs 
a fertile and yiit a firm soil. The stalk of the 
plant will grow to a height of eight feet, and 
will be two or three inches in diameter. It | 
will have many ‘heads,’ or flowei's, measuring 
sometimes moie than a foot in diameter, and 
holding, perhaps, a couple bi thousand seeds 
eucli. A mixture of black mould and sand is 
said to form the best soil for the plant, which 
ill thin soils yields small fiat seeds, instead of 
the romul and heavy seeds which indicate fullness 
of oil. The sunflower does not thrive on sandy 
soils, both moisture and a firm support for the 
weight of the phuit being needful to good growth. 
Another thing is, that it is not, on account of 
its size, adapted to exjiosed situations, and has 
to be cultivated on low and sheltered lands. It 
thrives best on low lauds near a rivet, where it 
can g(!t plenty both of warmth and moisture. It 
uho ulirives well after crops of. rye and oats, if 
the soil is not too much exhausted. 

The method of cultivation, howevtir, is some- 
what erratic, and is the subject of much diflereuce 
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of opinion. Some of the HusHiati farmers invari- 
ably sow sunflower after wheat or rye, and otheie 
only after oats. Others, again, advocate sowing 
jjfter clover ; and some consider it most profitable 
to put sunflower into land wdiich, after five or 
six crops, has lain fallow for u couple of years. 
On the other hand, it seems generally admitted 
to be a mistake to sow grains immediately after 
a sunflower crop, an interval of a year being 
necessary to rest the land. 

A very common yet curious practice among 
the farmers of the province of Vorouesh is to 
BOW sunflower in the same fields for seven year.s 
in succession ; then to sow buckwheat ; and then, 
after a year’s rest, rye. 

The seeds are of various kinds— white, gra)^ 
brown with gi*iiy stripes, and black. The black 
is avoided as containing too much colouring to 
yield a pleasing oil. Then there is division into 
large and small classes. The small seeds, some- 
thing like tlie shape of coHee beans, yield the 
moat oil, and therefore fetch the highest price. 
The large seeds sell at a lower price, and in pro- 
portion to their virtues in Uiste, smell, and weight. 

A cai'eful sunflower farmer buys or selects his 
seeds in the autumn, choosing the ripest, and 
‘hanging up the seed-cups in u dry place for the 
winter. In the spring he shakes the seeds out 
of their cups, dries them in an oven, and puts 
them aside for sowing. The proper time for 
Bowing is in early spring as .soon as the snows 
have melted ; but in some parts of Voronesh the 
seed is sown at the very end of autumn, too lute 
for it to sprout before winter. In spring-sowing 
the seetls are not put very deep, only about a 
eouple of inches below the surface, and about six 
inches apail, in rows. On the larger birins, or 
W'here labour is scarce, it is often, however, 
sown broadcast, although the sowing in rows 
both produces the best result in the jdants and 
allows of the ground being more easily kept 
clear of weeds. Good seed shouhl sprout ami 
reach the surface in about eight days, the first 
sprouts being like those of the cucumber. After 
a fortnight or so, thinning is necessary, so as 
to preserve a space of about a foot and u half 
between the plants. When these reach the 
height of about si.v inches,, the field is very care- 
fully w'eeded. When they have grown to three 
feet or so, tiie ofl'shoots are cut away, leaving 
only four or five flowering heads on each stalk. 
And this is said to l>e all the cure needed until 
the crop is ready for harvest. 

The liarvost-time varies with locality and char- 
acter of soil. In the south part of the area we 
have described, the crop ripens about the middle 
of September ; in the north, from a fortniglit 
to a month later. In Voronesh, harvesting is 
earlier than elsewhere - on the beat lands about 
the middle of August. Even that is later than 
the grain-crops in llussia ; , tilid one advantage of 
sunflower farming is tliut the harvesting does 
not interfere w'itli the ingathering of tlie other 
crops. Gai'o has to be taken not to allow the 
sunflowers to become over-ripe, for when the 
flower withers the leaves covering the seeds drop 
oft' and the seeds emek open. 

On small farms, where hands are few, the ri|^ 
heads are cut olf first, and the rest of the field 
in stages as it ripens. The flowers so cut are 
spread out on the grouml all day ; but are 


covered up and placed under shelter at night 
until they are quite dry. Then the stalks are 
cut off and piled away for firewood. For large 
farms this mocess is too slow, and tlie plants arc 
cut off at the bottom of tbe stalk and piled with 
the seeds upwards until they are (juite ary. This 
method, however, is said to be inferior to that 
of the small funner, inasmuch as it leaves a con- 
siderable proportion of unripened seeds, which 
deteriorate the quality of the oil. Others cut 
the seed-cups, but leave them on their own stalLs 
to dry. 

Consul-general Crawford, in reporting to the 
United States Oovernineiit lately on the agri- 
eultiiral industries of Russia and the methods 
of farming practised, refers to the harvesting of 
sunflowers as we liave desenbed. He says : 
‘These are the methods most generally adopted 
by the large farmers, as their imperfect methods 
of farming do not enable them to handle such 
lui’ge crops wutlioiit a sacrifice of quality. The 
same criticism obtains also in tlie methods of 
liarvesting wheat, rye, and other cereals. In com- 
paring the two methods of liai'vesting sunflowers 
most genei'ttlly adopted by the large fanners, it 
will be seen that in cutting the plant at the root 
the field may be cleared pi’omj)tly, whereas when 
the stalks are left the entire field must he goue 
over twice in order to clear it. Then, too, the 
stalks left in the field form a regular forest, 
gi-eatly interfering with the work of carrying oft' 
the seed-cups. On the other hand, this metliod 
luis the advaiiUige that the seed-cups, being left on 
their own stalks, are dried quicker and better than 
those stored in piles, and that in carrying away 
the heads without the stalks no seeds are wasted.’ 

The drying and airing of the sunilower in large 
heaps is not desirable. The heads when piled 
away tend to desti’oy the seed by their weight, 
and the want of lr(\sh air encourages mildew and 
decay. The mode of drying the seed in the open 
air adopted in Knssiu is generally defective. Tlie 
head which contains much moisture dues not 
dry well, but withers easily under the influ- 
ence of the air and the siiii, and is apt to be 
ruined by ruins, ’i'hus the Russian farmer is 
often glail to get even a lialf-crop of oil from a 
full crop of seed. The plan recommended, but 
not yet adopted to any great extent, is to erect 
drying-sheds for the i>roper curing of the seed. 

Thrashing begins us soon as tbe flower is dry. 
Here, again, the im^thod diflers according to the 
size of the faiiu. The small farmer whips the 
seed-cups one by one with a stick, so as to shake 
out the seeds. ’I’lie large farmer uses the flail ; 
but what he gains in speed lie is apt to lose in 
quality, for when the sliells get broken, as they 
fr(?quently do with the flail, the seed becomes 
bitter, and so deteriorates the oil. When the 
thrashing is finished the seeds are screened, or 
fanned, to drive off the superfluous matter ; and 
then, after being thoroughly dried, either in the 
sun or in kilns, ai*e sorted, by means of gauze- 
screens, into sizes. 

The larger seeds, which fonn the larger portion 
of the crop, and of which a single acre of sun- 
flowers may yield as mucli as 2700 pounds, are 
sold to dealers, wlio retail them among the 
peasants and labourers, ^^le consumption is very 
large, and the trade is becoming a very consider- 
able one. The siualler seeds are sold to the oil- 
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mills, when the farmer has not a press of his 
own. The average yield of an ordinary sun- 
flower farm in a favourable locality is about 
900 pounds of oil-seed and 1400 pounds of edible 
seed to the acre of plants. While this is about 
the .average, some larms are specially rich in 
the oil-seed, and have been known to produce 
2000 pounds of that quality to the acre, jdelding 
about two and a half hundredweight of oil. 

This oil, when expressed from well-cultivated 
and carefully-treated seed, should be as delicate 
in colour and flavour as the best salad-oil of 
France or Italy. In Russia it lias completely 
tiijken the place of poppy-eecJ oil and hemp-seed 
oil, which, while cheaper than olive, were coarser 
and ranker. But these oils have now aliiio.<t 
completely "one out of use in Russia, where the 
pure and delicate suiitlower oil at present reigns 
supi'cme for table purposes. 

The treatment in the oil-mills is very simple. 
The seed as bronglit in by the farmers is sorted 
and thoroughly cleaned ; then it is passed through 
millstones, which simply crush tlie shells and 
release the kernels. These are separated from 
the husks, dusted, and put into a press and 
mixer. From this emerges a nasty mass, which 
is put through vessels heated by steam to soften 
it. From these it is lifted, and, wrapped in 
thin camel-hair cloth, i.s put under another pre.H.s, 
which squeezes out the oil into ])ipcs, which 
convey it into tanks. 

The large oil-mills are now driven by steam ; 
but until comparatively recently they were all 
woiked by bund. There are now between eighty 
and a hundred mills in Russia devoted to sun- 
flower crushing alone. Tlie largest is at Saratov, 
and is capable of turning out u large quantity of 
oil annually. The production of the public nulls 
is computed at about 10,000 tons per annum ; 
but there is no record of the very large aggre- 
gate production of the small farmers and peasants 
who practise oil-crushing at home in a primitive 
fashion. Two kinds of oil are produced. The 
best is sweet and clear ; the infeiior is slightly 
bitter and is darker in colour. The residual oil, 
or ‘foots,’ is not used for the talile, but finds a 
ready sale for certain industries. The value of the 
oil-yielding seed of good quality is about .seveji 
shillings per hundredweight, or just about one- | 
half of the customary price five or six yearn a"o. 
Of course it varies with tlie market-price of the 
oil, which, again, is affected by the supply of 
other table oils. 

The stalks of the sunflower plants are preferred 
as firewood to pine- wood. They produce a bright 
hot flame quickly, and form a pleasant and 
fragrant fire. An acre of sunflowers will yiehl 
about a ton of this useful firewood, a great con- 
sideration ill a sparsely- wooded land. The seed- 
shells are also used for heating purposes, chiefly 
in cooking- stoves. 

As the sunflower is rich in potassium, even the 
ashes have a commercial value for fertilising pur- 
poses. Thus, all the waste, vegetable matter, after 
the harvesting and pressing, is burned, and the 
resultant ash is either used on the fields as a 
manure, or sold to the soap works, if there are 
any in the neighbourhood. 

' The uses of the suntlower oil- cakes for cattle- 
food, and of the ground seed-enps as .sl»eep-food, 
have ah'eady been mentioned. 


This valuable, beautiful, and interesting plant 
is liable to a disease which has been traced to a 
parasite similar to that which attacks corn-plants. 
It causes a sudden withering of tha leaves in the 
middle of the season, and a shrivelling up and 
drooping of the heads. When disease has once 
appeared on a field, experience has shown that 
it is best to burn everything on the land iinine- 
diatel}" after the seed has been harvested. Either 
that, or to sow grain, and sow the sunflower afresh 
in a new field at some distance. 

As to the effects of sunflower culture on the 
soil, an extensive Russian farmer assured Consul- 
general Crawford that while all oil-producing 
plants seem to exhaust the land, the sunflower 
does not. He has repeatedly found that wheat 
and oats sown after sunflower (presumably after 
a short rest) have been better crops than when 
sown after other plants. This would imply 
that not only does the sunflower not exhaust 
the laml, but that it actually enriches it. Other 
Russiau farmers have confirmed this opinion, 
and especially maiiiluin that wheat grows very 
much better after a sunflower crop. This is 
a point well worthy of examination and prac- 
tical test by British and American agrictil- 
turisls. Whether it would pay to grow sun- ' 
flowers in this country in the absence of a 
market for the edible seeds, is problematic ; but 
if the ground is to be enriched by the experiment, 
it is surely worth making in suitable localities. 


JACK MOORE’S TEMPTATION. 

CHAPTER ill.— CONCLUSION. 

Jack rose, still debating with himself as to 
whether he should or should not allow the tempta- 
tion to overctome him ; then he changed his coat, 
took his hat, and went out into the street. The 
misdirected lettej* was in his breast-pocket; be 
was making a sort of eonquomise with himself; 
he. would not destroy the lettej', nor would he 
send it on to its rightful destination. He would 
consider tlie matter further during the day. A 
City omnibus passed him, and as the morning 
vras fiiu‘, there were more outside than inside 
' pjissengers. Jack hailed it, jumjad in, and then 
suddenly a soil of electric shuck went through 
him, which caused him momentarily to forget 
all about his uncle, the misdirected lett(*.r, and 
his own alternate battlings against and iiarleys 
with temptation. For he found hiuislf,' seated 
opposite the young lady with the gray eyes, tlie 
young lady whose fare he had. paid some weeks 
ago. 

Events were falling out strangedy that morn- 
ing. For weeks he had been watching for a 
chance, of seeing Miss Mirah Ijest.er, in the hope 
that slie might acknowledge their informal 
acquaintance by at least a bow and a smile. 
Now, on the very day that had brought him face 
to face with temjitaiion, th(‘y met. Would she 
remember him ? He looked ai:ross at her in- 
quiringly. She was reading ; but she seemed 
to feel his earnest glance, for she suddenly 
ItHiked up, blushed, smiled divinely, and then 
held out iit‘,r hand. ‘ J have so wished to thank 
you again for your timely loan,’ she said, ‘and 
to “ to repay it.* ' 

Jack was hardly conscious of the money she 
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gave him, lor a sudden overpowering sense of 
Siame and self-contemi^t seized him. He felt as 
if the steady, candid gaze of Mirah Lester’s gray 
eyes penetraUid through the cloth of his coat to 
the letter in his breast-])ocket. Tlie toucli of her 
little gloved hand seemed to possess some magic 
ix)wer, to make him see things in their true 
light and rightly to estimate liis own mental 
attitude. 

He stammered out some entirely inami re- 
joinder. What would she tliiiik of him if she 
knew how near he had been to suppre^ssing and 
destroying a letter that had come into his hands 
by cliance ? which, therefore, should liavc been 
doubly sacred to any lionourabJe man. How 
terribly base he, would seem in her eyes, if slie 
guessed tliat he had coldly reckoned on tin* 
death of the nuiii who had tilled a father’s place 
in his life ! 

The young lady, being <piiie at a loss as to the 
real cause ot her fellow-traveller’s iiianift*st agita- 
tion, imagined Idin to be the victim of basliful- 
ness. So she resumed her book, in ha])py ignor- 
ance of tlie violent re\ ulsioii of feeling she had 
loused in the breast of the man opposite to her, 
and of tln.‘ momenlous result brought about by 
their meeting. 

As on a former occjiMiun, the young lady got 
out at the c.orner of Wellington Street. By that 
time Jack had regained sutlicieut self-])osseaHion 
to be able to resjKnul to her parting ‘good- 
morning;’ then lie, too, aliglited from tlie omni- 
bus and bent his stejis towards Lincoln’s Inn 
"Fields. He liad <piite made u]i his mind to act 
fairly and s(juarcly in the matter of tin*, niis-sent 
letter. But on arriving at Mr Boiiiicemore’s 
office, he learnt that the lawyei* u as not exjieeted 
there until twelve o’clock. So for an hour or 
more Jack paced round ami round the dingy 
garden honoured by the apjudlatiou of ‘BiektV 
thinking of all that had liappeiied, and all that 
he bad lieeii saved from, during the jmst two 
hours. 

When all the church clocks in the neighbour- 
hood had lifted up theii’ variously-toned voices 
to aniujuiici; the, birth of another no(»ii. Jack 
again entered the lawyiu-’s office. 

Mr Poiuicemore was a tall, thin old man, nearer 
seventy than sixty', divssed in black chdhes of 
old-fashioned cut. His maiiiiers were us imieh 
out of date as his gariiuuits, for he had an almost 
CJi’aiidisoniau courtliness of address ; his b«)ws 
‘Wore bows, not th<*, jiu’ky nods, or careless touch- 
ings of hat-bi-ims, <jr snatchy doffiugs, peculiar 
to this last (juarte.r of tlui century. 

Mr Pouiicemore wiw not, perhaps, cniite so keen 
of eye or so acuU? of brain as lie had been twenty 
or even ten years ago. He found it nticessary to 
rub his spectacles a good deal, grumbling as lie 
did so at the <niality of the lens supjdied by the 
opticians of to-day. Ten years ago spectacles wiro 
spectacles. He was b(‘sides a trifle, deaf, and, not 
liking to admit the fact, frequently made crooked 
answers to remarks addressed to him ; and nothing 
vexed him more than that a client should mani- 
fest impatience at his slowness of sjieecli, or notice 
the difficulty he liad in seizing the various ‘points’ 
in a case, Mr Pouiicemore was, in fact, getting . 
past his work . He depended inoi e and more on 
his hend-clerk, a young man of considerable acute- 1 
ness and resource. j 


Mr Pouncemore received the nephew of liis old 
friend Tredinuick with his customary urbanity, 
listened courteously to his explanation as to how 
the letter intended for him had come into Mr 
Moore’s possession, though he ciirtaiiily failed to 
understand all tlie young man i«iid. 

‘I received by this morning’s jiost a letter 
written by my uncle to you,’ said Moore, liaising 
his voice and speaking in slow, steiilorian tones. 

‘Yonr uncle wishes to see me'? Certainly. At 
what lioiir shall 1 call on him'?’ leplied tlio old 
lawyer suavely. 

‘This letter is yours — it came to my address 
by mistoke - by rnistako,* shouted Moore, begin- 
ning to lose liis temper. 

Mr Pouncemore stared. 

‘ Mistake - no ; 1 am not in the habit of 
making mistakes, sir.' 

‘ Not your mistake — my uncle's. He put your 
letter into an envelope adil re.ssi'd to mi*, and 
mine into one addressed to you.’ 

‘ He couhln’t do better than address himself to 
me,' commented the lawyer, drawing up his stiff 
backbone. 

‘Did a letter intended for me come to your 
address ? If so, it was sent to you by iiiistaKe — 
by mistake,* roared Moore. Deaf old idiot 1* i 
This in a much lower lone.) 

‘Deaf! I’m not deaf. Who said 1 was deaf?' 
rajiped out Mr Pouma'iuore, glaiiiig at his visitor, 
— ‘Jackson ! Jackson !’ lie, called out. 

The lu5ad-clerk answered his chief.s suiumona 
with suspicieiis celerity. It was indeed his habit 
to listen at the door of Mr Pounceniore’s sanctum, 
that he mighi he, at baud to put matters straight 
when complications arose between client and 
adviser. Besides, Mr Jackson di'i’ived a good 
de.il of malicious amusement from listening to 
the game of en>H.s-qiu stioiis and crooked answel'S 
wliini was ,so ireipiently played in Mr Pounce- 
iiiore’s private room. 

‘This gentleman has come to coiiqdain of some 
mistake about a letter he wrote to nu‘,’ said the 
lawyer with dignity. 

‘This morning I received a letter written by 
my uncle, Mr Tredinuick, to Mr Pouncemore — a 
letter which was unfortunately put into the 
wrong e.nvelojie,’ explained ^loore impatiently. 
(Here he held out the letter in his hand to the 
cle,rk.) ‘ I opened and read it, for, as you see, it 
was addressed to me.’ 

The clerk took the letter. ‘I uud^rstaud. I 
will explain the matter to Mr Pouncemore.’ 

Jackson, long aciMislomed to suit his voice to 
his employers tynipanum, managed to convey to 
him why Mr Trediiniick’s iieiiliew had called. 

‘Yes — yes; I understand,' Mr Pouncemore 
said, lu'ighteiiiug. ‘Mr Trediniiiek has made a 
mistake-- a mistake excusable at his age; hut,’ 
lie added, staring at Jack tlirough his gold-rimmed 
sjiectacles, ‘you have also made a mistake in 
.snpjiosing that, a letter intended for you reached 
me.— I think 1 am right— am 1 nut, Jackson? — 
in .saying that no mi.sdirected lettor came to the 
office this morning?’ he added, turning to the 
head -clerk. 

Jackson bowed deferentially, glancing askance 
the while at the yourg man, who, in his opinion, 
wa.s beliHving in a most singular not to say 
suspicious manner. 

‘ riien,’ said Jack, rising, ‘I must apologise for 
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my intrusion on your time. I — I tho^lit it 
right to bring you the letter that came into my 
hands under such — peculiar dircunistances witn 
as little delay as possible. The letter is now in 
your possession, so I have only to wish you 
good-inorning.’ * 

< Gk)od-morning,’ replied Mr Pounceinore, ex- 
tending a formal hand for Jack to shake. He. 
was determined to show this bad-tenjj»ered yoiuig 
man what he tliougl>t of his ungrateful conduct 
towards his uncle. 

Jack left the ollic.e. with slow heavy stejis. lie 
knew that he had eleded to follow (lie steep anil 
thorny path ; that he had mastered and ti*am]ih‘d 
under foot a great teiiii)talioii. Bui ns he set liis 
face towards the gi'cial, purple, cross-crowm^d 
dome of St Paul’s, the inevitaole reaction result- 
ing from stj'oiig emotion set in, and a dull feeling 
of depression and liojiele-ssness took jiossession of 
him. He had done right ; but tbe consciousness 
that he had acted as bei'anie an honest man did 
not* at the momeiit bring its own rewai-d, for 
when he reached his office, he received a severe 
reprimand for his lapse from punctuality ; and 
as he took his seat at his desk, no inspiriting 
nope of a happier future brightened the com- 
monplace drudgery of the iiresent. 

The day passed, and lie wiait home to his 
lodgings thoroughly tired out. But next morning 
he rose early and walked down to Riifvsell Scpuire. 
The sight of the well -remembered bouse, even 
though he knew it to be now tenanted by 
strangers, restored the lialance of liis mind, and 
brought back some, measure of his former light- 
heartedness. 

On reaching liome that evening be found a 
letter awaiting liim, addressed in a lady’s hand- 
writing. He tore it iptickly open, and read as 
foUowH : 

The Bav Twees, Wimbledon, Noik 520, 188-. 

My dear Boy — I have lieaid from Mr Ponnce- 
more how you behaved with regard to a letter 
I wrote to liim, and wliidi readied you by an 
accident, for which 1 shall never cease to tluink 
God. If you will cuiiie down lnu*e as early as 
you can to-morrow morning, 1 will explain liow 
the mistake occurred.— Your atiectiouute uncle. 

The letter was signed in rather shakydooking 
characters — Edwauh Tkedinnick. 

Jack rea^ the letter with quickened pulses and 
beaming eyes, wondered a little wlio liad acted 
as his uncle’s amanuensis ; then folded it up 
and put it in the. pocket where that other letter 
had lain, when truth and honour and right 
feeling were weigliifig in the balance against 
wealth and ease — and dishonour — and the glance 
of a girl’s candid eyes had made, the balance di]) 
on the right side. 

Jack went down to Wimbledon by the first 
train from Waterloo, and rejiclied his uncle’s door 
by nine o’clock, llie Bay Trees was a pietty, 
snug-looking villa, .standing well hack from the 
road, behind the tvi’o big trees which gave the 
house its name. As lack lifted the latch of the 
white-painted entrance gate, his heart beat fast 
with mingled excitement and ap]>rehensioii. The 
door was opened by the old butler Tlirupp, 

<Why^ good gracious me! it’s Master Jack— 
w^ ! And I ’m glad to sec you back again, sir.’ 


‘How is my uncle P asked Jack, rather shame- 
facedly, 

‘ ‘ Befter, sir — much better. He cheered up 
Avonderful aftm- Mr Pouncemore’s visit yesterda}" 
morning. — And now the sight of you will do him 
more good tlian all the champagne and physic the 
doctor oi dei's.’ 

Jack was usliered straight into liis uncle’s 
presence, lie ])aufled for an instant on the 
thresliold of tlie room, for he was startled at the 
change two years liad Avrouglit in the hale, hearty 
old man. ‘Uncle. I’ he cried impulsively — ‘ray 

(le.ar, kind, old uncle.!’ He .stopjKtd, fairly 

uveiroine, for the sight of his uncle’s altered face 
and the unconscious jiathos of tlie drooping figui’e 
seated by tlie lonely fireside, imnianneii him. 

‘Jack!’ The old man rose, tottered towards 
him, and fell on his neck with a sobbing cry of : 
‘Jack, my boy, forgive me. I was too liard. 
Oh, iiiy dear, dear boy, thank God that He has 
brought you back to me at last I ’ 

When Mr Tredinnick could command his voice, 
he told Jack how he. had made the fortunate 
error wliich had led to their reconciliation. On 
tile day when he wrote his lei, ter of instructions 
to ]\Ir J\)UiJcemore, he. addressed an envelojMi to 
Jack, meaning to enclose I, he quarterly cheque; 
lint uftei' doing so, lie found that his clieijii e-book 
was eiiqity, and the dii’ected enveloiie had been 
lid’t in bis blotliiig-book. In the hurry of the 
moment he had thrust the hdter to the lawyer 
into the covii* addressed to Jack, leaving, as he 
afterwards discovered, that directed to Mr I’ounce- 
inoi’e ill the blot ting- book. 

‘And now 1 must give old Jack Pounceinore 
a new set of instructions,’ he linislied witli a smile 
that beautified his harsh features and shone like 
winter sunshine in bis faded eyes. ‘ But the sight 
of you has ])ut new life into me, my boy, and 
1 don’t tbiiik you ’ll liave to ]>ay your succession 
duty just yet. — Oh, there’s a ring at tlie bell. 
My render and aiimiiueiisis, Jack, llie kindest and 
bent of girls, Avlio creams all the iiew.s]ia})er8 and 
writes my letters — 'iiiost of tliem, at least. Kot 
])ri\nte iiistruc.tioiiB to my lawyer, of course.’ 

Just then the door opened, and Tlirupp an- 
nounced ‘Miss Lester.’ And to Jaiik’s utter 
delight and astonisliinent, in walke,d the young 
lady with the gray eyes — Mirali Lester, his gooa 
angel. 


CALLOW FLIGHTS OF FAMOUS 
AVRITEllS. • 

No page in the biograpliy of an aiitlior who 
has ‘ witched the world with noble peuinansbip ’ is 
more eventful than the one wliich contains the 
records of his lUhut. Indeed, a goodly book might 
be written recounting tlie years of study and 
anxious thought that have intervened in the 
lives of most wi-iters — the sleepl(388 nights and 
clays of Vexations — before this goal could be 
reached : the fruitless search after a publisher 
for a first work — after an editor even who might 
chance to discover some merit in a poem, article, 
or story. And then, when he at last sees himself 
in print, with what zest he cuts tlie leaves and 
devours the pages ! Not that he reads one word 
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for the sake of novelty. On the contrary, every 
sentence, most familiar to him, awakens a crowd 
of recollections in the t)ust. The room— pdlaibly 
a gloomy garret — in which the idea was conceived 
and carried out is bnnight vividly to mind. He 
reads between the lines ; nay, more ; he weaves a 
romance of future fame, destined, perhaps, never 
to stretch beyond the bounds of his own inner 
consciousness. No second success, any more than 
a second love, will awaken the same emotion ; 
only those who have gone tlirouglj tlje onleul can j 
fully appreciate the experience. Dickens, wlieii , 
dropping his mauuscripl stealthily ‘one evening i 
at twilight, with fear and trembling, into a dark | 
letter-box in a dark oilice up a dark court in 
Fleet Street,’ and his .suhsequent agitation ‘when 
it appeared in all the glory of print,’ is a striking 
instance of an author’s ecstasy over his first 
literary (light. ‘On which occasion,’ Dickens 
has told us, ‘ I walked down to Westminster 
Hall, and turned into it for half an hour, 
because my eyes were so dimmed with joy and , 
pride that they could not bear the .street, and ; 
were not fit to be seen there.’ It was a copy of | 
the Nm Month 1 Miufarunr, for January 1834; 
and it contained the first ske(-ch by Doz, called ^ 
‘A Dinner at Poplar Walk.’ i 

And then, by way of contrast, what de.sperate 
thoughts must sometimes enter an author’s head , 
when his first work is reUirned ! AVhat a pathetic ' 

P icture is conjured up when one thinks of 
’liackeray wandering about with the rejected . 
manuscript of Vault ij Fairy for it was a serious ^ 
question with the novedist wlu'tlier he should , 
try another publisher or cast his manuscript into i 
the fire. Even a picture of (joldsmith in Wine 
Office Court toiling over his sbjry of the Vicar of , 
WahfuM could scarcely he more touc.hing. It 1 
would he well, perhaps, if authors could be more 
philosophical, snap their fingers at the age, and ' 
exclaim with Charles Lamb, ‘I will write furl 
antiquity.’ 

In an article on ‘Newspauers Tliirfy-five real’s , 
Ago ’ there is a realistic slvetcli by the author 
of Essays of Klia wdien he was making his fir.st j 
callow flight in authoivship, writing John IFoodvitj | 
and ‘hitting off a few lines almost extempore’ in ' 
imitation of Burton, with a view to adding a trifle , 
to an income barely sufficient for the support j 
of himself and his sister in the Chancery l^aiie 
garret. In those days, he tells us, every morning 
paper kept an author, who was hound "to furnish 
dally a quantum of witty paragraphs. ‘Some- 
body hjis said,’ he adds, ‘ that to swallow six j 
ci’oss-buns daily consecutively for a fortnight ' 
would surfeit the stoutest digestion. But to have 
to furnish as many jokes daily, and tliut not for a 
fortnight, hut for a long twelvemonth, as we were 
constrained to do, wa.s a little harder exaction.’ Of 
all that galaxy of rising young authors that were 
to be picked up at Westminster Hall, in Lincoln’s 
Inn, at Cliarles Ijamb’.s supper parties in his 
smoky chambers in the Temple at a hiter date, 
and 111 the gilded saloons of Holland House, 
none, apparently, gave Jeffrey more gratification 
than Macaulay, known in those days as ‘ Sidney 
Smith’s recruit. It was indeed that brilliant 
article on Milton — Macaulay’s first flight in the 
Edinhuryh RcAeir—ihat attracted public atten- 
tion to this famous essay i.st. 

It was Jeffrey— wliose admiration for Macaulay 


was unbounded —who lent Carlyle the fifty pounds 
which enabled him to . take the manuscript of 
^rtor Resartus to London in order to arrange 
for its publication. It was offered to several 
publisher.s, but all in vain. The manuscript 
went back to Scotland unsold. But that visit to 
London led to Carlyle’s getting work and making 
Iriends ; and Sartor iireseiilly made its appear- 
aiicc in Fraser. It nearly ruined the magazine ; 
for people did not understuud the authoi', and 
look him to be little less than a lunatic. ! 

In his Recollections of IVrilnSy Charles ( !owden ' 
Clarke tells how, wheti walking to hondou to see 
lieigh Hunt— who had just fulfilled his penalty 
of eonfinemeut in Ilorseinonger Lane Prison for 
the libel upon the Pjince Begent — he met Keats, 
who accompuiiM him part of the way. At the 
la.st field-gate, W'hen taking leave, Keats ga\ e him 
the sonnet entitled, ‘ Written on the Jlay that 
Leigh Hunt left Prison.’ It was tlie first pi’oof 
he had ■ rec.eived of Keats’s having committed 
himself in verse. ‘How clearly do 1 recall,’ be 
V’rite.s, ‘the conscious look and he.sittttiou with 
which he offered it!— thei’e are some momentaiT 
glances of beloved friends that fade only witu 
life.’ It bus been staled, however, by Keats’e 
biographer that ‘The lanes in Imitation of 
Spenser’ are the earliest known verses of his com- 
j>ositioii. The fiist that Keats ever published 
was the sonnet beginning, ‘0 Solitiule ! if 1 
must with thee dwell,’ wliich appeared in the 
Examiner in 1810. In the following year, amid 
the most fervent anticii)ations of his literary 
circle, the first volume of Keats’s poems came 
out. But it never passed into a second edition. 
The first was but a small one, and that was never 
sold off. 

Coleridge’s first appearance as a poet was under 
peculiai circumstaiujes. During a walking tour, 
ne had made the acquaintance of KSouthey. Both 
young men w'ere ardent j’epiiblicans, and en- 
thusiasts about the French revolution. This meet- 
ing in.spii’ed Cuhu’idge with tlie idea of writing 
his dramatic, sketch, ‘The Full of Bol)espierre/ 
Like Wonlsworth, and in fact most youthful poets 
of the time, he was a viole.nt republican, and 
hailed the revolutioii as a new and glorious era 
of liberty. An incident also happened to Words- 
woith which douhtle.ss shaped tlie course of his 
after-life. He was returning at Jaybreak from 
a jiarty of ilancing and gaiety, when a sunrise 
of ‘extraordinary splendour and magnificence 
burst upon his enraptured vision and melted hie 
very .soul.’ He had never seen a more glorious 
spectacle. 

My heart was full ; I made no vows, but vows 

Were tliero made for mu. 

An Evendw) Walk was composed— almost his first 
jioem. There was not an image in it, as Words- 
worth bus himself affirmed, that he had not 
drawn from his own observation of Nature ; and 
what he has said of this volume is true of all 
his poetic, work. 

‘The first of ray poetic offspring that saw the 
light,’ says Burns in his autobiogi’aphv, ‘w’as 
a burlesque lamentation on a quarrel between 
two revej’end Calvinisis, both of them dramatis 
personee in my Holy Fair.' It brought him notice 
.18 a ‘maker of rhymes.’ It was not until the 
summer of that year, according to his brother 
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Gilbert, that the thought entered Burns’s head of 
becoming an author. 

With Byron, poetry was still more distinctly 
an after-thouglit The tii-at volume of poems 
which he sent to the press was published in 
a spirit of caprice ; for he intimated beforehand 
to nis friends that in writing it he had ‘ never 
looked beyond the moment of composition,’ and 
that ‘poetic fame was by no means tlie acme 
of his wishea’ And it is not improbable that, 
but for the Ediubtiryjh Ui’vu‘}i\ the Horn's of ldk‘ 
MU would never have been heard of beyond two 
or three London drawing-rooms. But even the 
most malevolent critic is, after all, of some service 
to a gifted writer : he awakens latent energy ; 
he lays bare faults wliicli (he llattery of ‘friemU’ 
hides from him. But few articles 'ever produced 
such an elFect as this far-famed one produced on 
Byron. Had this review never appeared, he 
might have trifled as a poetoster for half-a-dozen 
years, and then tui-ned his attention, iit. all pro- 
bability, to politics. 

A thin ipiarto volume of translations from the 
ballads of Biirger was the hook with which 
Walter Scott miulo his lirst appearance in the 
field of literature, in whicli he was destined to 
gain so great a name. This flight was not a very 
brilliant one ; and it wouhl he no easy matter 
now to liml a copy of the work. Hanlly any 
notice was taken of it by the press. No critic 
of the <lay discovered any trace of talent, though 
it was distinguished by many tersa and vigorous 
lines and many striking metaphors. It was a 
failure, and in marked contra.st with the triiunph 
of Tom Moore, who at this time was preparing 
to risk his flight with the Ckhs of Anacreon. The 
manuscript lay in the bottom of Moore’s travel- 
ling trunk when he turned his back on the clois- 
ters of Trinity (Jollege, Dublin, and started for 
London. He had set his lieart upon publishing 
the work by hook or by crook, if he could only 
find a bookseller to take it uj)on any terms. ‘ I 
can scarcely expect more than a free publication,’ 
he writes, ‘as poems are really, in the present 
state of the age, a lieavy article on the publishers’ 
hands.’ He settled down in a front room up two 
pairs of stairs in George Street, Portmau Square ; 
and bore he worked day and night, poring over 
the relics of the Teian hanl, with Boyle on one 
side and Spaletti's fac sloiik of the Vatican manu- 
script on the other, lie tested In's translation, 
in fact, line by line. It was a long and tiring 
Uvsk, But with a man of .^foore ’8 nature and 
taste it was a labour of love. He put hi.s whole 
heart into it ; and many years after, wlien he 
was at the height of his popularity, the author 
of Lalla liooJch frequently tool; his friends to see 
the room where ‘ the first proof sheet tliat ever 
I received wa.i put into my hands.’ It was the 
proof that focmed the groundwork of Moore’s 
tame. His Odes ran thidugh half-a-dozen editions 
in six weeks ; and, like Bymii, lie woke iq», in 
that garret in George Street, to find himself 
famous. 

Before he had ceased to be a schoolboy, Shelley 
was author of a romance called ZastrozS. The 
book bears upon its title-page the initials P. B. S. 
It was published when tin* poet was eighteen. 
It. is a boy’s attempt to siiipuss the pieces of 
contemporary fiction— romances of pseudo- passion 
written in staccato sentences, of melodramatic 


prose. A publisher in Paternoster Row, it has 
been related, was venturesome enough to give 
forty* pounds for it, with which the unfledged 
writer feasted eight of his schoolfellows. What 
a contrast to Ghatlerton— far more precocious 
even than Shelley - who made his callow flight 
in the poem called Apostate Will before he was 
twelve years of age ! His pocket-book, found in 
the Holborn garret, discloses all the money he 
received during four months of his literary labour. 
It amounted to four pounds fifteen shillings and 
ninepeiice, including half a guinea for sixteen 
songs. But a greater portion of his work during 
these last days— as the same pocket-book reveals 
— was never paid for at all. 

Lord Lytton, too, had searc'ely attained his 
sixtejuith year when Jsinacl^ an Oriental Tale, and 
otlutr Poems, wa.s published. While at Cambridge, 
where he wrote his prize poem on ‘Sculpture,’ 
he occupied the long vacation by wandering 
over a large portion of England and Scotland 
on foot ; and it is not improbable that the 
experiences gained during sucli a ramble, and 
his subsequent journey through France on horse- 
back, first gave rise to his idea of appearing as 
a novelii-t. FaVdand was published ammymously. 
It was a story whicli is said to have co.‘'t the 
author more trouble than any of his subsequent 
novels ; and it certainly contains the germ of 
many after-creations. 

At the time that Disj-aeli threw up his clerk- 
ship with the fii’in of attorneys he was serving, 
it 18 iHiconled on good authority that he sought 
to be engaged as a political writer on the newa- 

E * press. But though he never actually 
lie a journalist, his literary powera did not 
long lie dormant. At the age of twenty- two he 
hurst upon the world with his lirst novel, Vivian 
Ore]}, more remarkable, pcrlnijis, for a youth of 
twenty than Congreve’s Old Jinehelor, Most of 
the story was written, it is alleged, even before 
Disraeli had reached his twentieth year, even 
before he had made a ratlier extended tour on 
the Continent It was on hi.s return from this 
journey that he found himself famous. The 
cleverness of Vivian (rreij, its airogunce, its 
personalities, its thinly disguised jayilraits of 
living celebrities, hit the taste of the period, and 
the writer became the ‘lion’ of the London 
aea.son. In after year.s, when created Earl of 
Beaconsfield, he endeavoured to persuade the 
publisherH to exclude this callow llight in an 
edition of his works, but without success. Vivian 
drey and its author were too well known for 
that. 

It was when little more than twenty that 
Fielding began to write plays. In his time it 
was the most pnifitahle kind of literature. His 
first attempt was Lore in Several Masques, a 
comedy of the Congreve, schooL It was brought 
out at Drury Lane. The play was well received ; 
and the author, who did not pul)li.sh his great 
novel of' Tom Jones until twenty years after, 
became a regular playwright. Before the age of 
thirty he had produced a great number of come- 
dies, farces, and biirles(|ues. None of these are 
now known, excepting perhaps the mock-tragedy 
of Tom Thumb, the translated plays of the Miser 
and the Mock Doctor. Ilis famous work, Tcm 
Jones, Was composed under all the disadvantaj^ea 
incident to an author ; and in the dedication 
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Fieldin" has intimated that without the assist- 
ance of Lord Lyttelton and the Duke of Bedford 
the novel had never been written. 

There are great writers, on the other hand, who 


never even attempted* n callow ilight above the 
literary horizon— writers who have Kept in their 
desks many pages of material upon all subjects - 
writers who have never thought fit to ‘lay out 
their learning with the same diligence as they 
laid it in.’ They preferred, in the words of Dr 
Johnson, to ‘ wait for clearer light and fuller dis- 
covery.’ It may he that some authors, looking 
back upon their callow flights, as Disraeli looktal 
back at his Vivian Greij^ liave wished they, too, 
had waited. 


AVI Til IRON AVILL. 

IJv Thomas Hr E. IIakk. 

IN TWO (TIAPTEllS. -CflAl’TEll 1. 

My boat is lying motionless in a shady nook, 
and I am looking down dreamily into the stream. 
Scarcely a cloud crosses the blue dej)th of sky, 
and the reflected sunlight finds its way between 
the shadows of branches and clubters of leaves. 
It is an ideal landscape -a hindscapc trembling 
in liquid light and shade. I am still looking 
downwards into this sunlit, leafy scene, and 
living more within it than in the material world 
around me, wlien I become conscious of maiden 
eyes gazing u]) laughingly into mine. Never was 
lovelier face mirrored in Nature’s looking-glass. 
The eyes are large and dark, with a liauid light 
of their own beaming between the black quiver- 
ing lashes ; the full lips are half parted with 
inquisitive surpris(! ; and round the oval face 
there is a halo of reddish-brown hair resembling 
the autumn foliage in its rinsset tint. 

Tlie face i.s gone. A slight movement of my 
boat has blurred my watery mirror, and there 
is nothing more to be seen down thei'e. So I 
return to earth. I glance up at the high bank 
under which my boat is moored, where the 
pendent branches almost meet overhead. 1 look 
round me with a vague hope that the face is 
not a disembodied shadow- -a mere ‘creation of 
a poetic fancy.’ The landscajK*, which I had seen 
repeated in the river, is visible in all its actual 
beauty, with the sunlight breaking in between the 
leaves. But no laughing eyes now meet mine. 

I sink down into my boat, but not with any 
sense of de.spair. I am hojiuful of meeting my 
water-nymph again. 1 loose my boat, and let it 
glide of its own free will down stream ; I have 
no thought of Lurrying away. I am still in the 
deep heart of the wood, and this shady stream is 
its life, flowing gently tlirough it. 

I came out of this deej) solitude at last. The 
river broadened ; and 1 pulled vigorously up 
stream in the hot dazzling sunlight, i’resently 
a pretty river-side inn was reaclied, and I was 
greeted by the landlady with a long pitiful face. 
Not that she suspected me of possessing a spark 
of romance. It Wiis my dinner that troubled 
her. It had been ‘put back,’ as she e.vpressed it, 
a dozen times, uiid was nearly spoilt. Nor did 
matters improve when she discovered that I had 
lost my appetite, and was even less inclined than 
usual to te talkative, or, more 8tric>tly* speaking, 
to tolerate her ttUk. She naturally concluded 


that her cooking was at fault. I hastened to 
assure her that it was ‘ the weather : ’ her cooking 
had nothing to do with it She appeared paci- 
fied ; and I now took the opportunity of putting 
a question which had been on the tip of my 
toimiie all dinner-time. 

‘Who lives’— and 1 tried to speak with as 
mucli indiflerence as possible— ‘ who lives in that 
fine park with a white house on the slope 1 
That little river down stream, whatever it’s 
called, runs through the property. Any one 
of importance V 

‘ AVhy, that ’s AA'akering Hall ! Colonel Ilether- 
sett lives there.* 

1 allowed an exclamation of surprise to escape 
me, of which 1 soon repented. Not that 1 wished 
to hide from the landlady, for any deep reason, 
that the name of Hethersett was familiar to me. 
lJut 1 quickly realised that 1 had looseue<l her 
tongue. I knew all, more at least than she did, 
about the owner of Wakcring Hall ; I was quite 
convinced of that. The question was : how to 
' put an end to her loquacity ? 1 dispensed with 
ceremony, if any wa.s expected of me ; so hastily 
left Hiy seat at the table, ami broke up the ‘ con- 
fereiice’ by politely asking for a match. Scarcely 
]»ausing to light my cigarette, 1 made an escaiMi 
into the open air, and turned my steps in the 
direction of Wakering Hull. 

Scuiie ten years ago, while I was still a student 
at St Lurtholoiiiew’s, in London, a serious affair 
had come under my notice. A man was brought 
into the hospital, late one night, seriously in- 
jured. He nad been found in one of the by- 
streets in the neighbourhood of Smithfield in 
an unconscious state. It was apparently a case 
of attempted murder ; though what the would-be 
assassin’s actual motive bad been for the attack — 
whether revenge or robbery — was nev(ir clearly 
ascertained. No robbery bad been committed ; 
and when my patient recovered, after some weeks 
of suffering, lie tlirew n(» light upon the matter. 

I I Mas ill conshint attendance U]>on him, and it 
I was my unexpressed belief that he could have 
I partially solved the mysteiy if so disposed. But 
I he veduuteered no exiOanation. Tlie business 
I was, so he declared, in his lawy er’s liands ; and 
I it did not appear to he an>' one else’s right to 
interfere. And yet I wa.-^ deeply interested, not 
only in the case, hut in tlu' striking appearance 
of my patient, and many remarkable traits in 
his character. A word, often a mere look from 
him, would instantly ohtnin obedience. He never 
showed a sign of ill-temper ; and yet he made 
one feel that he uus naturally passionate, and 
that to attempt to provoke him would be a dan- 
gerous experiment. His very voice expressed bis 
indomitable M'ill. His name was Hethersett, as 
I now distinctly remembered : Colonel Hetber- 
sett, of Wakering Hall ; and on taking leave of 
me, be had extracted a promise that slioiild 1 
ever happen to be in the neighbourliood of 
AVakering, 1 would pay him a visit. His name, 
even the name of the village, had almost entirely 
escaped my memory. Ten years in the midst 
of a busy professional life in London will force 
a man to forget everything except his immediate 
surroundings. 

The twilight is nearly gone ; the last itiys 
die out as the clouds rise and cover the sky.- The 
day is over ; and when I gain the high-road, dark 
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and lonely with its steep hills on ei^er side, which gives to every object a subdued appep- 
it is night. At a turn in the road, and only a ance. The walls are thickly ornamented with 
few yards ahead of me, I observe a broad streak spears and guns and a dozen other warlike imple* 
of light stretching across the highway. On the ments. 1 have scarcely time to glance about me, 
hill-side, at the point from which the light j and get confused ideas ai hunting scenes and 
appears to issue, bluish transparent flames rise ' junghis, when a step on the terrpe; attracts my 
like lambent tongues of fire towards the dark ' attention. A gentleman comes in at the open 
sky. As I approach nearer and come within the j casement, lie looks at my card,, which he holds 
space of light, I find that it proceeds from a in liis fingei’s - looks at me — and then steps 
large limekiln standing back some paces from the ’ quickly forward. ‘Sherwin?’ he exclaims, seiz- 
road, and built against the hill. A man springs I ing my hand. ‘ M^hy, you ’re the sui’geou who j 


up suddenly from tlie ground. I accost him with 
a cheery ‘ Good evening.’ The watchman, as I 


saved my life ! This is* a pleasni-e.’ 

lie is a man of about sixty, not strikingly tall, 


calls it, till after dark.* 


don’t complain.' 


conclude him to be, gruffly echoes my greeting, but with an appearance of unusual breadth and 
^Why, my friend,’ T Aeiiture to remark, ‘you’re | strength. Ten years appear to have wrought 
warm enough here to roast an ox I ’ little change in him, cej*tainly no change 

*Tt is warm,’ replies the watchman. ‘But for the worse. It is the same handsome face, 
it is worse, much worse, on a blazing hot day, the .same firm and fearless expression, that I 
I can tell you. And that,’ he adds, ‘is one now recall to minil as if it w'ere only yesterday, 
reason why I choose the. night.* He waves me towards an armchair near the 

I begin to feel that , this great furnace by the j window, brings me cigarettes, remembers my 
roadside has a certain fascinati<ui for mo. Its favourite iced drink, and in a word, makes me 
huge iron floorway i.s red-hot, and the fire within ' as welcome as if I were his own sou. 
roars lustily. I He has been walking about the room, princi- 

‘Does it need much stoking?’ I inquire.. ‘It 'pally occupie<l in looking after my comforts, 
looks furious.’ talking the while about matters of little, or at 

‘.A.y; more stoking,’ Ray.s the man, ‘than yon least no special importance. At last he lights 
might suppose. I .seem always at ik 1 never a cigar and sinks down upon a tiger-skin on an 
think o’ taking a wink of sleep all night long, ottoman facing me. He now, for the first time, 

I lie down ami smoke and watch. That’s what speak.s of himself. 

I do: smoke and watch that fire. He needs ‘Did I ever tell yon, Sherwin, how I came to 
feeding five or, may be, six times m the hour. — receive that knock-down blow?’ ; 

Looks hungry now, don’t be ?* ‘Why, no. 1 thought the whole affair inscrut- 

The man approache.s the kiln as be spi'aks with able.* j 

a long pole in his hand. It look.'f to me like ‘Si> I suspect it is,’ he answers, ‘as fiir as | 
a bai^e pole with iron hook and pike. the w'orld in general is conceriujd. But I can 

‘Do you live here?’ I ask him; for T am make it clear to yon in a few \vords. Will you 
growing interested in the man as well as the listen ?’ 

Bi'C. I express my.self most w’illing ; and Colonel 

‘Why, ye.s ; that’.s my home,’ and he jerks llethersett begims. ‘ While stationetl at (''awnpore, 
his thumb over bis shoulder toward.'* a small some tliirteeii years ago, 1 hud a very unruly 
wooden hut beside the kiln. ‘At daybreak my man-servant Tlie fellow w.’us quite incorrigible, 
mate relieves me, and I turn in, Ton’ll not IMo.-'t men would have sent him about bis uusi- 
often catch me coming out of my kennel, as he ness within a week. In fact, every one hud done 


so who had been unlucky enough to have him 


‘The life .seems to agree with y'»u,’ and I in their service. But I had a fancy to tame him. 
glance, while saving this, at his inu.scular figure, j I could see that lie thouglit him.self my master. 

‘Agree with me?’ he repeals with an odd i I resolved tf) prove to him the contrary, co.'*t 
laugh. ‘Av; it suits iny purpose, guv’nor. J wli.it it might.* 


He speaks in a low’, distinct voice that is very 


And now he pulls open the iron door, and ' impressive. But his lofik is more impre.SBive 
through tlw chinK.s between the bars the fierce I still. The intense gray eyes, the stern mouth, 
fire lights np his face. 1 have followed him and contracted brow indicate the w'ilful, dauntless 
while talking ; but the intense heat forces me nature of the man. 

to .step some paces back. lie is in his shirt ‘Most of us,’ he resumes, ‘choose the WTong 
sleeves, which are rolled up almost to his sboul- vocation in life. I W'as a born lion -tamer. The 
ders. He is certainly a remarkably powerful- fact is, Slierwin,’ be adds, as though it w'ere 
looking fellow, with the arms of a stalw’art black- hardly w'orth mentioning, ‘1 ddii’t know what 
: smith. HU beard i,s thick, and intensely red; fear means.’ 

and his small eye.s bav(! a fierce expression — He pauses for n wdiile. T am on the point 

which he may have caught from the fire— glitter- of making some inconsequent remark, when my 

ing under red bushy eyebrow's ; and as he pre- ear is touched by the sound of music. It floats 
sently lifte bis cap aside, to w ipe the perspiration out airily upon the night, and seems to mingle 
from ms brow with the back of his hand, I notice hurmoniou.sly with the reflertion of light that 
across his forehead. falls across the terrace from the windows adjoin- 

* . , disinclined for further talk ; so I ing the divnii. 

Wdlum ‘Qood-night and go on my way. ‘One day,’ Colonel Hethersett continues, ‘one 

When I reach Wakering Hull, a few minutes ■ day, Kenrick, us this man was called, refused to 
-?!***** ^ rS? into a luxurious smoking ' obey me. It was the fi^^t time in my life that I 

The room is lit witli lumps, the green had ever ^pet with serious opposition. The look 

:4kAaos being of some semi-transpareut texture | on the man’s face told me that he felt he had gone 
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too far. But repentance bad come too late. Had 
he instantly ^ne down on his knees and becged 
my pardon, it would still have been too late. 
My passion had got the better of me. I seizetl 
the first thing that came to hand. It was the 
moat terrible weapon, I am sorry to sny, that 
could possibly fall within an angry man’s reach. 
It was a thong of bulTalo hide. I struck him 
across the forehead ’—and he indicates the spot 
by quickly touching his own forehead while he 
spenka. ‘He dropped at my feet as though lie 
had been shot’ 

I cannot utter a word. I hear no music now ; 
no sound hut loud throbbinga in my ears. I’lic 
Colonel rises hastily, and paces to and fro with 
a nuick firm step. 

I have risen too. I am standing at tlie window, 
and now glance eagerly out The light thrown 
upon the terrace from this window ami the 
windows of the adjacent room 6nda a limit against 
the terrace balustmde. Beyond, the darkness is 
intense ; but in the midst of thia darkness, on the 
distant higli-road, pale- blue flames are lapping 
at a space in the night It appears quite near — 
though it must be at least halt a mile away — so 
near, that the .soft wind, this sultry autumn 
evening, seems to contiiu its warmth us it touches 
my cheek. 

The Colonel taps me gently on the shoulder 
and steps lightly out upon the terrace. I look 
quickly into his face. Every trace, of severity 
is gone. ‘Come,’ says he, in a lively tone; ‘let 
UH go to the drawing-room. Sybil will be wonder- 
ing who’ 

‘Sti\y!’ I interrupt the Colonel— ‘one mo-' 
rnent. This must be the man who struck yoii 
down— the man who made the attempt on your 
life in Srnitlifiehl ■ ten yeai’s ag(j.’ 

‘Of course! Flow can you a.sk mc'^’ He 
speaks with a slight impatience. But that does 
not check my questions. 

‘ Have von seen him since V 
‘No.’ ' 

‘Nor suspect his whcr<!abouts ?’ 

‘No.’ 

‘Colojiel Ilethersett,’ I resumed, ‘I can tell 
you wliore he i.s. 1 have seen him, .spoken to 
him, only this evening.’ 

‘ Where V 

I point across the terrace into the night. 
‘There! He is watchman at the limekiln fire? 

Not even now does Colonel Ilelhersutt evince 
the least shade of surprise ; nor does the weird 
light, that seems to me like a threatening torch 
lifted up in the black night by some invisible 
trembling arm, entice him to take liia eyes off 


‘You knew him by the scar,’ he quietly 
assumes. 

‘ Yes ; I knew him when you touche<l yoiii* 
forehead a moment ago,’ 1 reply. ‘It’s a hideous 
mark.’ 

The Colonel looks troubled. ‘ Poor fellow ! 
But I must tame him now,’ he says with a sudden 
change in his face, ‘ or he ’ll spring at me again 
behind my back.’ 

‘Do you really mean,’ I say, in a tone of 
reproach, ‘to take the law into your own 
hands?’ 

‘ I mean to tame liirn,’ he replie.s in a firm 
voice. 


His manner is polite, but so decisive that I 
make no attempt to utter another word. I stand 
ther^ and his eye is still upon me, I feel power- 
less in the pre«mce of this strong- will ecf man. 
He flings aw'ay the end of his cigar and beckoni 
me with a playful wav(i of the hand. J follow. 

‘Sybil, my dear,’ T hear the Colon(d saying, 
‘this is Philip Sherwin, the gentleman who 
saved iijy life.’ 

I am standing in a brilliantly-lightod drawing- 
room. A young girl in pale green uttirr^ is rising 
from the piano and is coming towaids me. I 
rannbt he mistaken. It is the lovely face that 
1 had seen, only a few lionrs ago, mirrored in the 
midst of sunliglit and foliage by the river-side. 


j PBOGRESS IN CIVILISING THE INDIAN, 

Old P'ather Time rings many changes all over the 
civilised W'orld, but in no portion are the changes 
as radic.al ns in the Ear West. Lately the writer 
made a visit among the same Indians— the Sioux 
— he used to visit thirU'en or fourteen yearn 
.since. But wdiat a change he found! At that 
time the proces.s of civilising the-^e children of 
the plains was in its infancy ; to-day, it may be 
sfiid t(> have ottaine<l its 3'oiith. Then the Sun 
Dance, with it'^ trying ordeals, was religiously 
observed evisry summer, and the youths who could 
successfully pa..s through the tortures without 
I evincing fear or pain were admitted to full 
I recognition by tlie cntii e tribe as warriors. But 
I to-day, the Sun Dance, like the buffalo, has 
pa.s8ed into tradition. The chiefs and warriors 
who at that time required an iron hand and the 
continual presence of troops to keep them in 
control, to-ihiy are ranked as ‘ coffee-coolers,’ who 
are cow-ed by a threat to reduce the rations 
Government furnishe.s them with. At that time 
the houses the Government had built for them 
w'ere used to stable their favourite ponies in ; and 
for the wagons, exc(q)t in a few isolated instances, 
they had no earthly use ; now, we find them 
occupying the houses themselves, except in 
extremely hot weather, and rarely do you see 
them on horseback. 

The causes for these change.s are many, but 
principally because the large game — buffalo, elk, 
and ant(ilope became so scarce that the Indians 
could nut kill enough to sustain life. This made 
them depeiRhmt on the Government, for to work 
they were ashamed. Then the Government, to 
encourage them, discriminated in their favour in' 
freighting tliat is, in hauling the Government 
supplies from tins nearest steamboat landing or 
railroad station to the Agency. At first you would 
.see these Indian trains, as we cidled them, come 
over the hills and prairies lightly loaded, so as 
to enable the ponies, usually six in each team, to 
trot and lun the entire distance. But as time 
passed on, and they ol served that the white men 
employed in the same work earned more money, 
although they did not travel so fast, a change 
cjiine. Naturally the Indian is shrewd, as we 
say out liere ‘smart,’ and he was not long in 
detecting the reason for this difference in We 
earnings and the whitj man’s. Then the red 
men who were willing to do this work— and 
the number was increasing all the time— took 
to horse-trading, and gradually displaced their 
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ponies for larger tbougli slower horses ; with 
these they hauled heavier loads, even though they 
made slower time. 

Do not for a moment imagine that these 
warriors, as they called themselves, took kindly 
to this work. In fact, all they did was to sit 
Ufion the wagon in dignilied silence and drive 
the team. They carried their squaws with them 
to load and unload the supplies tliey hauled, as 
well as to harness and unharness the ponies, cook, 
procure fuel for cainp-fii'e, and water. This was 
the first step the Indian took towards civilisation. 
His next was to sit by and see his squaw farm, or 
maybe hold the reins while slie held the plough 
handles. To-day the full -blooded bucks of middle 
age do little else. Only a few months since the 
writer .saw an old fellow sitting in his w'agon in 
grim silence beside his squaw, who had accom- 
panied him about two hundred yards from their 
home for the purpose of filling the w'ater- barrel 
at the spring. lie was willing to drive 'the pony 
team, but drew the line at filling the water-barrel. 
According to his early training, that wa.s work, 
and work was beneath the dignity of a great 
warrior ; in other words, he seemetl to ask him- ^ 
self the question, what was the s(iuaw intended • 
for if not to workl lie had apparently, too, ' 
answered it to his own satisfaction, if not to the 
woman’s. 

You will say : ‘We tbouglit you were going to 
write of progress ; we don’t see much progress in 
all this.’ 

Well, among tlie older Indians this is about u.s 
much progi’ess as has been made, except in the 
matter of dress. For now you see every one 
dressed in civilised costume ; then, it was rarely 
you saw one except in savage attire — a breech- 
clout, leggings, and blanket. The jirogress has 
been made by the younger generation. The 
church mis-sionaries took the youths and maidens 
in chai'ge, and taught them the manners, custom.s, 
and morals of the whites. Nature had been kind 
to these dusky children in giving them such 
minds a.s might be moulded without great dif- 
ficulty ; their perceptive faculties were keen, and 
their intelligence of a superior order to what 
it had been considered. Some of the youth of 
both sexes were sent to .scliools in the east ; but 
this was discovered to be injurious to their bealtb, 
and many came back to the tribe with that 
dread disease, consumption, irretrievably fastened 
in their systems. Another result, too, was notice- 
able : that wliile the youth liud been away at 
school learning civilised iiiaiiiiei’s, the parents 
1‘emained a.s they were ; and on the return of the 
youth, instead of influencing his or her parents 
for good, the Indian blood asserted itself, and the 
youthful ones soon returned to the old ways. 

The greatest progress, find that most beneficial 
to the greatest number, was attained by the ini.^- 
sionaries’ efforts to teacli the youth on tlieir own 
reservations. This has at bast become .so apparent 
to the Government, that Industrial Schools are 
now being established iicfir towns which have been 
built on the boundaries of the reservations, w'here 
the young Indians of both sexes will in future 
be taught industrial pursuits as well us the 
learning obtained from books. Nearly all the 
miasionaries of the Episcopal dburch to-day are 
native Indiana, in some instances full-bloods, 
but for the most part half-breeds. These men are 


earnest, conscientious, and industrious, exerting, a 
powerful influence for good in the tribes. 

To my knowledge, but one instance is on record 
where a young Indian has chosen and fitted him- 
self for the practice of law. This happened in 
Dakota a few months since in the District Court 
of lirule County. His examiner.^ reported him 
thoroughly eomj>etent for admission to the bar ; 
on which lecominundatioii be was admitted, and 
is enjoying already a lucrative practice. 

The latest move by the Government towards 
civilising these red men is an attempt to bj’eak up 
the ti’ibul I’clatioiis, and encourago them to take 
land in severalty, one hundred and si.xty acres for 
each adult Imliun, who, when ho has chosen his 
land, is furnished with teams, agricultural imple- 
ments, and is beside.s entitled to vote the same os 
any other citizen of the I'nited States. Of these 
advantages, though, they are slow to avail them- 
selves, bccfiuse when they take this step all their 
ration.s are cut off, aiuf they arc expected to 
suoport themselves the same as any white man. 

In one instance in particular the Indian sets 
an example to liis white brother, lii front of all 
their hoiuses tljcy erect a bowery, which affords 
a pleasant shade from the hot summer sun, and 
here they eat, instead of in the Ijothonse where 
the cooking has been done. Then, again, as 
soon as the fleas and other insects eornmence to 
bother in the .summer, they take their blankets 
either into a lodge or tent, or else sleep in the 
open air. They say it is easier to move away 
from the insects tlnin to move the insects. 

The old fulbhloods I don’t believe can ever he 
civilised; hut the growing generation will heeome 
ere long comparatively so. Every gimeration will 
improve until, before many years, the Indian of 
to-day will he known only as a tradition. 


IN UHEKK WATKKS. 

I SAW a heticon lijflitcd on .n lull, 

Ri-siag from out tlio smooth Ionian Sea ; 

Soon it look islinpe anil spread itself, until 
Another light it showed itself to be — 

The rising moon. It was no light of earth : 

This i^Iand-hl!acon owjicu a heavenly birth. 

I 8HW' the sun rise straight out of the sea, 

. (lilding green Scio’s isle wdth newborn light, 

Till all before me, mountain, tower, and tree, 

\Va8 crowneil with glory. ’Twas a goodly sight. 

Its fair remembrance shall abide with me, 

When on this drooping soul falls the dull night 

We passed Colonna’s Cai) 0 , w'here Sunium stands. 
With its white temple warning ns away ; 

Bidding us hack with deprec-Uiug hands, 

Lest oil tb’ enchanted ground we rashly stay. 

Like ghosts they hover o’er the i>oriloiiB steep, 

As those wdio have reeeived a clmrge to keep, 

To keep the mariner lost he go astray ; 

Not as those Sirens luring to the shore, 

Thy columns, Sunium, haunt us evermore. 

G. J. Cowlky-Bkown. 
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THE SCILLY ISLES. 

It is not u parliculurly far cry from Fleet Street 
to the Scilly Lslea, and yet I suppose more 
Englislinieii know the bhores of the Mediter- 
ranean and the ways of life in the American 
We.sl tliun aught by experience of this little 
'archipedago, home twenty-five miles west-hy-.south 
of Laud’s End. In a measure, this is not won- 
derful. For the Scillies are so small a group 
that one may almost be in doubt if tiiey contain 
adequate moviug-rooui. And furthei*, they are 
neither extremely grand in their rock scenery, 
nor do they offer those chances of sport in diller- 
eut branches which arc generally the cliief attrac- 
tion in outlying lands. 

All the same, they are worth visiting, if only 
for the fine lesson they give in the brutality of 
the sea and the .storms, A stroll round their 
various coast-lines is quite alarming. Thei*e is 
so much ponderous wreckage lying about the 
granite boulders and edges, that it seems as if 
every night in the year brings local disaster iipcni 
some poor vessel. This is not really .so, of cour.-e. 
But before the existence of the three or four 
lighthouses which now guard the isles, the Scillies 
were about the worst group of j‘ock.s in our seas 
for their fatality. Sir Cloudeslcy Shuvel and 
the greater part of his fleet came to grief upon 
them ; and many a hundred other ves.sels. In 
those days, too, the islandei's were a disreputable 
set of fellows. It was only natural. They caught 
fish in their watei*.s, to be sure ; but tliey also 
relied upon smuggling and the more .solid fruits 
of the sea. Tradition tells wa that on St Agne.s, 
the fourth island in .size, it was customary for the 
men to meet once a year at a certain well in a 
rocky cove, and ardently invoke their patron 
saint to send them plenty of wrecks in the 
coming twelve niontlis. 

Nowadays, however, the islands are somewhat 
paternally administered. They are part of the 
Duchy of Cornwall; but some sixty years ago 
were leased to a gentleman named Augustus 
Smith ; and his nephew, the present proprietor, 


still hold.s them in continuance of this lease. 
'I'he Smith rule is, upon the whole, very good 
for the islanders. The (lovernor, as he is called, 
is especially opposed to the old error of over- 
l)opnl.-itioii, which made life for the Scillonians 
wretched ami precarious. On the other hand, 
to better the lot of those remaining, indus- 
trial works of a small kind were instituted. The 
pier of St Mary’s is one of these works. The 
early-potato trallic and the cultivation of flowers 
have also of iate years enabled the islanders to 
put much money in tlieir pixikets. 

Under these various civilising influences, the 
Scillonians have become a reputable little com- 
nuinity. Instead of rejoicing over a shipwreck 
now, they are at all times eager to risk their 
own lives for the live.s of others, and full of pity 
for the poor felkiws the storms leave upon their 
rocks naked and destitute. They have three 
admirable lighthouses in tlieir waters — on Round 
Lskiiul, St Agues, and the Iflshop Rock ; and also 
a lightship .stationed several miles to the cast of 
the archipelago. And annually they are called 
upon to put themselves to no sliglit inconvenience 
and expense in burying tlie bodies of the unfor- 
tunates wliom tlie sea washes upon their shoiea 
They do not like this sort of thing, to be sure. 
It .seems bard that there shouhl be no State 
fund for sueh a purpo.se. Nevertheless, they bear 
their burden without an excessive amount of 
gi*uuibling. 

The islands are so low in the Atlantic that 
they are more numerou.s when the tide is out 
than when it is at the flood. It were a long 
business to record their names. It is enough to 
mention the prim ipal isles : St Mary’s, Tresco, St 
Martin’s, St Agnes, and Bryher. These are the 
only islands now inhabited ; and, all told, their 
population is under two thousand. Until about 
1855, a sixth island, Samson, held a few families 
— numbering thirty-seven souls in 1831 — but the 
cen-suH of 1861 found nothing hut dismantled 
buildings among the gorsc and heath of this 
picturesque little plot of land. These shells of 
houses still exist, and serve as stalls for the eight 
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or ten cows that are now the successors of their 
residents. 

St Mary’s, the chief island, is about nine miles 
in circumference, and in no part of it does it 
rise as high as a couple of hundred feet. Con- 
sidering its smallness and remoteness, it is by no 
means a dull little laud. This is markedly shown 
in the spring, when the maclverel seiiaon has 
begun and tne flower season is not yet over. 
Daily then, during the workaday week, a steamer 
leaves the capital for Pen/ance, and often it takes 
a sufficiently valuable freight to liilliugsgate and 
Covent Garden. 

From my bedroom window in the hotel of 
St Mary’s I used t(j watch the long procession 
of luggers running into liarboiir soon after day- 
break, to get their catclies eohl and storetl for the 
morning market. Sometimes three or four would 
speed abreast up the sound ; ami now and again, 
when the wind was strong from the north, with 
a low barometer, their pitcljing and tossing was 
enough to make me think the hotel itself had 
lost its equilibrium : a delusion fostered by the 
wailing of the wind through the crevices of the 
house, and the agitated fronds of the Himalaya 
palms in the garden outside. Tlui scene on board 
the steamer ot a morning was also odd enough to 
be worth witnessing. As each lugger came along- 
side and exposed its cakli in its hold, the fisli 
auctioneer put them up for sale without loss of a 
moment, if they were mackerel, they were sold 
by the hundred ; if hake, by the dozen or score ; 
or singly if they were fine fish and few were in 
the moi’kot. It was soon settled. The P>illingsgate 
men on board paid cash down, ami immediately 
had their spoil packed and stowed. In less than 
twenty-four hours it would be in the savoury 
market by Thames’ side; not literally ‘all alive 
oh I ’ but fresh enough to suit even a fastidious 
palate. 

The flowers are a much sweeter subject. Scilly 
land-cultivators are vastly indebted to the Gov- 
ernor, Colonel Smith DoiTien-Smith, for this 
island industry. He liimself semis tons of 
narcissus to Covent Garden from liis residential 
island of Tresco, a mile across the strait from 
St Mary’s. But the expenses of his gardens ami 
estate are so largi; that the flowers arc hardly 
a source of revenue to him. Not so with other 
Scillonians. You may see acres of the flowers 
in the more sheltered parts of St Mary’s pro- 
tected from the gales by lugh fencing and hedges 
of the shrub Escallonia macrantha; and acre.s 
ihean a good deal when the wholesale price of an 
undamaged single narcissus is a farthing. It is 
not an uncommon thing for a farmer to send off 
fifty pounds’ worth ot the (lowers in a week; 
this, too, without reliance upon any hired labour. 
Nor is the flowcr-sensou so sliort and uncertain 
as one might suppose. It runs through April 
and May with little or no variation. And after- 
wards the potatoes have to be digged and packed 
in like manner, with the like agreeable result 
to the cash-box of the farmer. If the Scillies 
were not overmatched by the competition of 
the counties in the south-west of the main- 
land, th^ would also send us clotted cream as 
good. as Devon’s; but they do well without this. 
%eFe are three or four banks in the little capital 
of the archipelago, which tells a tale of its own. 
But in spite ot this, not every cultivator will 


trust his ‘pile’ out of Penzance, Some think 
there is likelihood of the south of France ousting j 
Scilly in the flower-trade even as it has to some 
extent in the new-potato trade. But it seems ! 
improbable ; for French express trains cannot 
compete quite satisfactorily with the trains from 
Penzance ; and with such delicate merchan- 
dise every hour is of consequence. 

The climate of the Scillies is so mild that, in 
common with u score or two of other island 
groups, the archipelago figures os a health- 
resort. If only St Mary’s was a little larger and 
could afford to print a newspaper of its own, we 
should hear imu’e on this subject than we do. 
As it i.s, the Penzance press does its best, and 
in the Cornish bookshops one espies pamphlets 
which, upon peru.sal, prove plainly that with such 
Balubrious islets within three or tour lioiirs’ steam 
of the mainland, people who go to Madeira and 
Tenerife are sometimes more than foolish. 

But, in fact, though the Scilly air i.s sufliciently 
pure, tlie Scilly cliniate is really neither dry nor 
steadily warm enough to compare favourably with 
the better-known invalid resorts. The islands 
get snow in season.s like the winter of 1890-91 ; 
ami they are always subject to the same 
variability that gives such a charm to our British 
climate. During one week in May, we had, for 
cxainplo, a tearing breeze from the south-east, 
ruin-.squalls from the south-west, a niijping north- 
wester with clear skies and a biiglit-blue sea 
studded with dancing white-horses, an<l a sober 
calm which made the myrintl of Scilly’s black 
rocks look like bits of coal spread about an 
immense puli.died .silver dish. It wa.s a wonder 
we had not a fog as well. Tliese are, in truth, 
the most characteristic, visitations. It is during 
the fogs that most of the wrecks take place ; and 
the)’ come so thick in the spring that the doomed 
ship may get within gunshot of the lighthouses 
without seeing the lanterns. As it was, one or 
two of the nights were mif-ty enough to set the 
doleful fog-gun.s of the Bishop lighthouse firing 
in the dark hours. 

Though harmless to the robu.st, if bestowed in 
moderation, these Scilly fogs can in no way be 
recommended to the invalid. Moreover, they 
arc such gloomy blankets for the person whose 
mind or body is not at case. Nor are there in 
this little coterie of house.s those welcome diver- 
sions which in the sunnier south help forward 
the well-being of the bo<ly by the entertainment 
of the mind. To hear tell of a fishing lugger 
ashore on the Petarrier Reef or Annet, with 
the probability of all hands being lost, is the 
strongest excitement one may then look for. And 
on the morrow j^ou may go and gaze at the 
cruslied frame ot the vi.^'^el through your tele- 
scope if yon think the sight will do you good. 
With mo.4 of us, however, these tales of calamity 
are bound to have a depressing effect. 

Next to St Mary’s the island of Tresco is the 
most important. It is scarcely half the size 
of St Mary’s, yet at the beginning of the century 
its population equalled that of the chief island. 
However, in 1881 it had but 328 inhabitants as 
compared with the 1290 of St Mary’s ; anti the 
current census will not much disturb this pro- 
portion. 

As the abode of the lord proprietor of the 
isles, Tresco is in some respects more interesting 
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than St Mary’s. Smith the First— if we may 
be allowed the phrase — designed and built the 
Abbey residence hero close to the ruins of an 
old monastic establish merit which is believed to 
date from the time of the Norman CorKiuest. 
The visitor wJio i’ails to cross the couple of miles 
of waterway between St Mary’s ami Tresco to 
visit the Smith gardens is held to have missed 
the most alluring spot in the isles. It may be 
so. Often, however, the passage involve.s u hearty 
attack of sea sickness, which some think not 
worth risking even for the ^ako of the most 
illustrious spectacle in the world. Yet, seriously, 
the Tresco gardens are in their way very charm- 
ing. The congregation of sub-tropical plants in 
this shelteretl recess is particularly remarkable ; 
Olid it is certainly odd to walk in an avenue of 
palms, bale ami hearty us can be, and be able to 
assure one’s self that Knglaml is only five-und- 
twenty miles away. This, I suppose, is one of 
the surest proofs of the mildness of the IScilly 
climate. 

lint the Abbey is not all Tresco by any means. 
At tlie northej-u end of the island the ro«‘ks are 
as bold and impressive as their altitude will 
allow them to be ; and here, too, on the edge 
of the strait whic.h parts Trcsco fiom Bryhei-, is 
a solid old cjistic keep which has b**.en christened 
after Oliver Oromwell. There is, further, a clilf 
in the channel a htone’.s-tlinnv distant which goes 
by the name of ILingnuiii’s Rock, and tradition 
has it that during the Oreat llebelliou the rock 
was used as a place of execution. After the 
general flavour of tragic, death by drowning, 
which heretofore hits Hc.emed the main feature 
of the Scilly Isles, it is almost cxliilurating to 
meet with such fresh siiggestivem-ss us this. 

Of the other inhiibited isles little need be said, 
liryher is sometimes left by the spring-tides acces- 
sible on foot from Tresco. It has a winding 
coast-line, with bright little bays vertlunt to the 
edges. St Agnes is set about witli ghastly rocks 
like teeth, that even in i‘,alni weather look as if 
they were hungering to trunsfi.x the bottom of un 
ironclad. Here ni(»re bodies are wu.slied ashore 
than upon ajiy of the islands, much to the annoy- 
ance of the people ; and in its frightful bays 
you may see the .shattered framework of more 
wrecks thau elsewhere. The modern dwellers in 
St Agnes are not reprobates like their forefathers ; 
the liglithouse set in their midst is ratlier a type 
of their regenerated iiature.s. In 18 tSl they num- 
bered but one hundred and forty-eight— every 
one, I imagine, cousin, if nothing nearer, to hi.s 
neighbour. It is said you may still reckon olf 
their distinctive surnames on one hand. 

Last of all, St MaHin’.s mu.st be m^ticed. This 
is the tliird in size, and the one of which I have 
the most pleasant recollections. I was lirst 
attracted to it by the glowing gold of its gorse 
as seen from Tresco, a mile or two distant. Later, 
I sttiyed in it for a while, being welcomed into 
the family of an honest fanner whose ancestors 
had dwelt here I know not how long. As its 
extent is only about five hundred acres, I was 
soon much at home with its yellow downs and 
snowy sands ; and when tlie time came to com- 
mission six of the islanders to row me back again 
to the capital, I wtis as sorry as if 1 had had to 
snap a chord m my heart. It has not very much 
individuality. Yet on the map you may see 


that its various centres of population ore called 
Higher Town, Lower Town, and Middle Town. 
Is not this delightfully ambitious in an idand 
of five hundred acres, with, all told, a hundred 
and seventy souls, and not a single house for the 
sale of tobacco or strong drink? Yet there is 
nothing of braggartness abemt the people them- 
selves. Those of them who do not subsist by the 
cultivation of their little garden-plots possess 
liver-coloured cows, and rely upon the Atlantic 
to enable them to keep soul and body coiul'ortably 
conjoined. 
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CHAiTKR XXIV.— THE HALL OF THE NEW FAITH. 

The Place, as Mr Edmund Gray modestly called 
it, was a meek and unpretending Structure. The 
word is used advisedly, because no one could 
call it Jinythiiig else. Not an Edifice : not a 
Puilding— a Structure. It turned its gabled 
front to the street, with a door below and a ' 
window above. It was of gray brick with a slate 
roof-’ a very plain and simple Structure. It 
might have been a J’rimitive l\lethodist (Chapel — 
this (Jonnection are fond of such neat and luipre- 
tending places : or a room belonging to the 
Salvation Arni} : or one of those cpieer lecture 
halls affected by Scjcularists and generally called 
the Hall Science. On the door-post was 
afiixed a small handbill, announcing that every 
Sunday evening at seven o’clock an address would 
be pronounced by Edmund Gray, on the subject 
of ‘ Jh’operty.’ On tbe same bill, below the 
line of the principal title, were suggestive sub- 
titles. Thus ; 

‘ Property and its Origin.* 

‘ Property and its Evils,’ 

‘ Ihuperty and its Hangers.’ 

‘ Pro}iej'ty and Liberty.’ 

‘ Property and Progi'ess.’ 

‘ Property and its Jlecay,’ 

The Master pointed to the Bill. ‘ Read it,’ he 
said. ‘There you have my mission clearly an- 
nounced. No mistake about it, A bold pro- 
nouncement, which cannot be mistaken. I make 
war against Property — I am tlie enemy irrecon- 
cilable the enemy to the death — of Property. 

I am almost alone against the world, for my 
followers are a feeble folk and without power. 
All the interests, nil the prejudices, all the 
powers, all tlie intellect, of tlie whole world are 
against me. 1 stand alone. But I fear nothing, 
beciuise the future i.s given over to me and to 
mine — yea— though I do not live to see the day . 
of Victory.’ 

lie opened the door, and Elsie entered. She 
found herself in a room about sixty feet long by 
twenty broad, and lofty— a fine and goodly room. 
It was furnished with a long and narrow table I 
running down the middle, and a few benches. 
Nothing else. The table was laid with a white 
cloth, and provided with plates of ham and bee^ 
cold sausages, hard-boiled eggs, cakes, toast, 
muffins, bread and butter, marmalade, jam, 
shrimps, water-cresses, and teacups. In fact^ 
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tliei'e was spread out a Tea of generous propor- 
tions. 

The room was half filled with thirty or forty 
people, mostly young, though there were some 
elderly men. Among them Elsie remarked, with- 
out surprise, the decayed Barrister of Cray’s luii. 
Perhaps he was attracted as muc.h hy the loaves 
as by the sermon. Three-quarters of them were 
young men. Elsie noticed that they were young 
men of a curious type— -their faces keen, their eyes 
Imrd, their manner aggressive. They belongt'd 
to a Church Militant. Tiiey longed to be light- 
ing. On the appearance of their preacher they 
flocked about him, shaking hands and impiiring 
after his healtlj. At least, therefore, he had the 
affection of his followers. 

* My friends,’ said the Pj'opliet, ‘ I bring you 
a new Disciple. She conies to us fjoni tlie very 
stronghold of Property. Her fi’iends’ — yet he 
had shown no sign of rec.ogiiition -‘are either 
those who ] tillage the producer, or those ^Jio rob 
the pos.ses.sur on pretence of defending him. She 
is at present only a recruit. She comes to li.steii 
and to leai'ii. She will go home to renuunher 
and to meditate. She is a recruit now who will 
be hereafter a J reader.’ 

The people received licr with curio.sity. They ! 
were not of the higher classes, to pul it mildly, 
and they had never had a young lady among 
them before. Two or three girls who were 
present — girls from the (lie.ssmaker.s’ workrooms 
— ^looked at her frock witli envy,- and at her 
bonnet and her ghives with a yearning, helidess, 
heoi’t'Sinking adiniiution. To the young men 
she seemed a god(le.s.s, unapproachable. They 
stood at a di.stance : men of the rank above them 
would have wor.shipped. These yoiiilg men only 
gaped. Such a girl had nothing to do with their 
lives. 

Apparently they had been waiting for tlie 
Master, for at the moment a stout woman and 
a girl appeared bearing trays wdth teapots ami 
iugs of hot water, which they placed upon the 
Doard. Mr Edmund Cray took the chair. EKsie 
began to feel like Alice in Wonderland. She 
came to see a ‘Place:’ .slie exi»ectt*d to hear a 
sermon or a lecture : and behold a Tea ! 

‘Sit beside me,’ .said the Master. *We begin 
our evening on Sunday with a simjdc feast, 
which 1 provide. It i-s a sign of brotherhood. 
Ever}" Sunday we begin w’itli this renewal of 
fraternity. Those who bri^ak lu’ead together are 
brothers and sisters. In the good time to come 
every meal shall be in common, and every «‘ven- 
ing meal shall be a Eea-st. Eat and drink with 
us, my daughter. So you will uiiilerstand that 
you belong to a Brotherhood.’ 

‘Try some srimps, Miss,’ Rai<l her neighbour 
on the right, an elderly man, who was a builder’s 
foreman. 

History does not concern itself with what Elsie 
took. She found the meal very much to the 
purpose after a long afternoon of talk, argument, 
OUd emotion. She wa.s young and she was 
hungry. The tea Avas good : the things to eat 
were good : the cake and toast were .a<lmirable. 
JBlaie ate and drank and womlered what was 
coming next. 

After a little, she began to look round her and 
to watch the company. There Avere noAv, she 
counted, foi’ty-five of them- forty -five disciples of 


Mr Edmund Gray. What hud he to teach them ? 
The destruction of Property. Out of the four 
millions of London, forty- five were found who 
wanted to destroy Property— only forty -five. 
But perliap.s all who advocated that step were 
not ]>reseiit. Her ancient prejudices Avliispered 
that this was a reassui iiig fact, considering that 
the Preacher had ju’eached his doctrines for nine 
long years. Only forty -five. Kext to her the 
foreman began to talk t(j her of Fourier and 
Owen and a dozen half- forgotten leadens in tlie 
old experiments. He had been a (Jliartist in the 
Forties ; he was a Socialist in these, the Nineties: 
hut he confe.ssed that before any leal refoj’in was 
attempte«l, Pi'ope.ity must fir.st he destroyed. 

‘Its the fceifislinc.ss,’ he whisjiered earnestly, 
‘that’s got to he torn out by the roots. Take 
that aAA’ay, and tliere ’a a chance for the world. 
It nevei' can he taken away till a man finds that 
he can’t work no longer for himself, and that he 
must Avork for all, Avliether he likes it oi* lumps 
it. Don’t give him tlie choice nor the chance, 
Isay. Take away Property, and there’s neitlier 
choice nor chance left. You In-ar Mr Oi-ay upon 
that. Oh, he’s powerful! What do they say? 
Naked avi- came into tlie Avorld. Naked Ave enter 
! into the Kingdom of Heaven. Tlmre’s a Avoiider- 
ful lot of line things bangin’ to that. You must 
Avait till you hear Mr Gray U})on that theme. — 
Kingdom of Heaven ! To hear the parsons talk, 
it ’s away above the chuids. Not so. It’s hero — 
close beside us -on this earth. All Avc've got to 
do is to put out our hands and reach it.’ 

‘You may juit out your liands as imich us you 
like,’ said one of the younger men ; ‘ but you 
Avoii’t reach it, all the same. Pro])erty stands 
between.’ 

‘At our place,’ said a girl sitting oppo.site — 
a girl of intelligent face, pale and thin — ‘Ave work 
from eight till eight, and sometimes longer, for 
twelve shillings a week. 1 knoAv wliat things 
cost and Avhat they sell for. 1 could ])rodiice. 
enough to keep me — ah ! a g,ood deal better tluiii 
1 live now — if 1 could sell AAhat 1 made myself — 
for four houri5’ work a day. 8o 1 Avork eight 
hours a day, not counting the dinner-hour, just 
to keep the Ws and to m/ike Property for him. 
My Property it is — well — I knoAV — in here, Ave 
.say, oar Property : outside we say, vuj J’roperty. 
Where’s yoiu* Ivingdom of Heaven, then, if you 
reach out your hand ever so far, sn long as 1 Ve 
gottoAYork to make somebody else ricli ? Let’s 
llestroy Property, nud then Ave shall see.’ 

A de.sire — a fooli.sh concealed desire, horn of 
prejudice, seized Kl.-jiu to argue. 1^'or she per- 
ceived ill the girl’s reasoning cW’tain cuiifu.Kious 
and intricacies. But she .had the courage to 
suppress the inclination : she refraineil. She Avas 
a disciple. 8he must listen. 

‘1 am a slave, like all the rest of u.s,’ another 
young man remarked, cheerfully. ‘My Master 
oAvihs me. He can sell me if he likes, only he 
calls it by another name : he can’t take a whip 
and lash me, though he’d like to ; because, it he 
did, 1 ’d break every bone in hi.s body for him, 
but he can cut down the work and the money. 
I do editing and reporting for a local paper. 
Thirty shillings a AA^eek. Tlie proprietor makes 
ten pounds a week out of it. And 1 ’m not 
allowed to tell the tiuth for fear of adver- 
tisers.’ He added a few Avords not commonly 
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heard in a place that looked like a chapel on a 
Sunday evening?, 

Elsie observed that their faces showed two vari- 
I atioiis of expression — only two. The majority 
of the company had the eyes of the dreamer, the 
theorist, the enthusiast. Tliey are soft eyes, and 
in repose are heavy, and they look through stone 
walls into space, far away — space where tlieir 
dreams are realised and men and women live 
according to tlieir theories. In moments of 
enthusiasm and passion they liecome llaming 
hres. Tliiise eyes belonged to most of those 
present. The rest— the minority — were those 
who are angry and restless and eager for the , 
practical application of the doctrine. These want | 
revolution : they are impatient : they feel for i 
themselves tlie iu justices and oppressions wliich | 
enthu.sia.st8 fed for others : tliese ai’o always I 
resentful : the others are always liopeful ; these ! 
want to convert the world at once with bludgeon | 
I and with gun : the otliers are certain that before | 
long the world will he converted by reason. 'I'lie 
one despairs of anything hut force : the other j 
will have no force : tlic one liate.s his enemy : ■ 
he would kill him if lie could : lie has no Vord.s 
too bad for him ■ the enthusiast, on the other ' 
hand, regai'ds his enemy with pity, and wouM ■ 
at any moment welcome him, forgive him, aiul — I 
well — invite him to a Fraternal Tea if he would | 
only desert, liis ranks and come over. Aiul tlu'se. 
are the two divisions iu e\'ery party, and sm-h 
is the iifiture of man that tlierc must always he 
these two divi.sions. 

The Fraternal Tea llnished, the company 
cleared the tables, everybody lending a hand, 
perhaps as another sign or pledge of fraternity. 
It was then nearly seven o’clock, the hour 
appointed for the address. The door was thrown 
wide o[>en for the admission of the world ; hnt 
there was no .sign that the world took the least 
interest in the siiliject of Property, No one came 
at all, Elsie le.arned afterwards that the worhl 
outside the Hall hud long since grown tired of 
the .subject on whicli Mr Gray had been preach- 
ing for nine years. Those who came to the Tea ’ 
were the inner circle of believers or disciplc.s, a I 
small hut faithful company, to wlio.se memher.s 
there was rarely any addition. 

At .seven .Mr Edmund Gray rose to commence 
his address, .standing at the head of the table, 
fio that it was like an after-dinner speech. Out- 
side, tlie sun was hot and bright and the air 
clear. Within the Hall, there were the mingled 
odours and stenm.s of long-protrac.ted ami heai’ty 
Fraternal Tea ; the air was heavy and the room 
dark. When the Mast!!ir began to speak, a young 
mail— one of the ardent and wrathful kind 
drew out a, note liook and took everything down : 
all listened with respect, some with rapt intiuvst. 
Some nodded — .some groaned — some said ‘Hear’ 
softly — to encourage the preacher and to show 
their adhesion to principle. 

Elsie Sat at the right hand of the .speaker. 
His discourses moved her much less in this public 
place than in his chambers. I’he persuasive voice 
was there, hut ’t did not persuade her — moreover, 
she could not meet his eye.s. Their magnetism 
failed to toucii her. So much the better, because 
she could listen with cold judgment and watch 
tile people. 

‘ My j>i'iends,’ he began, ‘ my brothers and my 
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sisters — we are all long since agreed that the root 
of all evil, the first form of disease, the first fatal 
step that was leading to .so many other mischiefs, 
was the hcgiiining of Properly. We have proved 
that so often — we are all so entirely agreed upon 
this vital principle, that we seldom, and only 
on rare occasion.s, find it neces.sarv to do more 
than assume its ti-iith. That occasion, however, 
is the pre.seiit, when we have, among us one who 
comes as a .stranger, yet a disciple : one who has 
a mind open k> the influence of reason : one who 
is anxious to clear herself of the prejudices and 
absurdities in wliich she ha.s been from infancy 
brought up. Let ii.s, therefore, briefly, for her 
instruction and for the slrongtheniug of our own 
faith, point out some of' the arguments which 
.support thi.s position. It is to us an axiom. To 
the world it .still rcijiiircs proof. And the world 
refuses to accept the proof, hecau.se it is given 
over to the (’base of the Ahoniiiiahle Thing.’ 

He proceeded to parade the rea.sons which made 
his School regard I’ropeiiy as the root of all 
evil. The line w'liicli he pursued was not new : 
many men have pointed out before Mr Edmund 
Gray the selfi.shness of mankind as illustrated by 
the universal game of Grab: others, with eiiual 
force, have shown that the protection of Things 
caiise.s an iminense expenditure and a great 
shrinkage in Tliing.s ; others have shown iliat 
it is the continual efl'orts of men to get without 
working Jic Tilings for which others have 
worked, that fill our jails and keep up an army 
of police. 

‘We start with a false yninciple,’ the Master 
went on, ‘which ha.s ruined the world and still 
keeps it dlJw'ii. If there are to he rich men, 
they must become rich at the expense of the 
1 ‘e.st : they mu.st be few', and the pi^or must he 
many. Therefore, the pi'otection of Property is 
the robbery of the poor by law'. A\’e all know 
that : ill lliis place we have agreed, so far, a 
tliou.sand times : the rich can only become rich 
by robbing the poor : they j*oh tlieir land ; they 
rob their work ; they loh their whole lives — and 
they are periiiitteil and encouraged by the Law, 
Sliall w'c, then, change the Law ? No ; it would 
he a woi k too vast. Shall we change the minds 
wf men ^ Not by reason : it is impossible by any 
argument so long as by law and cu.stoni they can 
still rob the producer of lii.s work. The only 
way i.s to ilestroy all Property. \Aiien men can 
no longer by any kind of thought get richer than 
their neighbours, then they will cease to think 
for themselves, and think for the whole com- 
munity. You will say- some one may object — 
that some are not the same in strength of mind 
or of body : there will he many, then, who will 
refuse to work at all, and become burdens on 
the community. We have thought of that objec- 
tion. At first, there would he many such ; hut 
not for long. Because w'e should kill them. 
Yes, my friends,’ he added W'itli a smile of the 
sweetest benevolence. ‘ For the good of the com- 
mnnity it will be necessary, without any senti- 
mental considerations, to kill all those who 
refuse to work, all those who shirk their work, 
all those who persistently do scamped and bad 
work. They must die. So the commonwealth 
Bhall contain none but tho.se who are vigorous, 
loyal, and true. For the rest — Heath — if if 
means the death of a million who were once 
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rich— Death is the only escape from the difficulty 
which is so often objected. 

‘It has been asked again how we differ from 
the Socialists. In this. We would begin with 
no theories, no constitution, no code. Only let 
every man give all his strength, all his heart, nil 
his mind, to the good of the cominonwealth, 
without the least power of enriching himself, 
saving money — of course there would he no 
money -without the chance of getting better 
food and better clotlies than tlie rest — and we 
may safely leave the world to take care of itself. 
Why — my brothers -wliy— my sisters— should 
we poor purblind creatures, unable to compre- 
hena more than a wliiii]).sc of that glorious 
future which awaits tlie world when Ih-operty 
shall be destroyed — why - 1 say— sliould we dare 
to lay down schemes and invent systems for 
that glorified Imuianltv ? Let us leave them to 
themselves. They will he as far above >n8, my 
brothers, as w'o are already above the holders and 
the defenders of Property.’ 

Elsie looked at the little gathering— five-and- 
forty — with a little smile. They were then 
already far above the holders and the defenders 
of Property, and again she thought, ‘What if 
these wol ds were heard in Lincoln’s lim V 
* How, then, can Property be destToyed V 
At this practical qiu'stion every one sat up- 
right, coughed, and looked iiiteresled. Their 
Preacher had often enough dechdmvd upon the 
evils of Property, lie seldom spoke of a practical 
way. Perhaps the time had come. 

‘There are, my friend.s, several waya They 
are already beginning to be underwood and to 
be worked. The Irish and tlie, iioftticians who 
wanted the Irish vote have shown the world how 
to destroy property in laud. Believe me, that 
example will be followed. It was an evil day 
for the holdei’S of Property when tlie Government 
interfered between the landlord and his tenant. 
That example will bear fruit elsewhere. We 
shall see evervwherfi tlie owners of the land 
turned out and their ] daces taken by tho.se who 
work the land. Tlie next step is from land to 
housea AVliy not with houses as U'iili land? 
Since a beginning lias been made, it must be 
carried on. But there is titlier property be-sides 
lands and houses. There are comjuinies with 
shares, railways, and so forth. We have only 
begun to see what united Jahoui' can efiect - since 
union of labour is, in fact, not yet begun. When 
it is fairly started, it will pay small respect to 
shareholders and to dividends. When wages arc 

f aid, there will be perhaps no dividend left at all. 
11 a single year— nay, a single week- the whole 
capital invested in all the companies will lose 
its value ; it will be so much waste-paper. My 
friend.s, we need not stir hand or foot to biiiig 
about this ciiil ; it will be done for us by the 
working- man, and by those who follow the cx- 
aimple of Ireland. Tiiey will do it for their own 
IMilnsh ends first— hut ~ Prv)p('rty once destroyed, 
we shall never again allow it to be created. 

*Ohi' — he warmed with his subject, his voice 
grew moi*e musical, Ids face glowed— ‘I see a 
ipleildid — a noble sight. 1 sec the great liouses 
m the country fallen to ruin and decay : their 
eontenis are stored in museums : the great 
pakoes of the towns are pulled down : the 
.lio^ns themselves are decayed and shrunk : there 


is no Property : there is no one working for 
I liimself : the man of science works his laboratory 
for the community — but he has the honour of 
his discoverie.s : the medical man pursues his 
work with no tliought of getting rich : there is 
plenty to go the round of everything— oh ! plenty 
of the best. We can have what we like, do what 
we like, dress as we like, teach what we please — 
provided we work for the State. If we refuse— 
J)eath ! If we give bad work Death ! It is 
I tlie only Law. We shall have no lawyers— no 
power — no magistrati's. C)li ! great and glorious 
time yon shall see it, you who are young — 
yes, you shall see it — while 1-1 — I — who have 
dreamed of tlu' time so long- -I shall lie low in 
tlie grave. M'hat matter so the time come and 
so the world rises free at last to follow out tlie 
destiny of a new and gloiifieil humanity !’ 

He sat down and laid his head upon hi.s hand, 
as one in nrayer. They i*emaiiied in silence till 
he raised liis head, ^J’licn the young man who 
had called attention to his slavery spoke. 

‘There is perhaps another way,’ lie said, ‘which 
might do the job for us. Suppose the chemists 
were *to find out how to jirodiicc food — food of 
any kind — artificially — ;just as good and as nourish- 
ing as if it was butcher-meat or bread. Suppose 
it could be produced dirt cheap — most chemists’ 
things cost nothing. I’hcn no one would need to 
work : b(n:aiise he \l have his food found for him. 
If no one would need to work, no one could get 
rich any mure. And if no one wanted to buy 
anything, nobody could sell. Then riches wouldn’t 
couiil, and there you are. Lid’s get a chemist to 
take the thing up.’ 

The conversation that followed struck out new 
ideas. Presently it liagged, and one by one tlie 
people stole away. 

The blaster and the Diseji)lo returned in the 
tram as far as Gray’s Inn. 

Tlie Master fell into jirofoiind silence a quarter 
of an hour before tlie end of the journey. When 
tht'y got down, Elsie observed, fust, that he 
buttoned liis coat ; next, that he put on gloves ; 
thirdly, that he pulled liis hat iorwurds ; and 
lastly, that he ignored her presence. He drew 
himself ei-cct, and walked away with fii’iii and 
juveise step in the direction of Bedford Row, 
Mhich is on the other side of Gray’s Inn. He 
was once more Mr Edward Deling. 

‘ I wondci',’ said Elsie, ‘ how much, to-nioriw, 
he will recollect V 

(To he continued.) 

THE VOLE PLAGUE IN SOUTHERN 
SCOTLAND. 

The widely - 0.1 rcnlated statements in the daily 
newspapers, together witli reports therein of 
meetings of the panic-stricken owners of flocks, 
special Reports from Commissioners sent out 
from tlie new Ministry of Agriculture, as well 
ns discussions that have taken ])hu:e in tlie House 
of Commons, seem to have at last awakened the 
general public to the seriousness of the veritable 
calamity that has overtaken the sheep-farmers 
along a wide district not very far from the 
Scottish Borders. Although a plague of mice is 
no new experience in that laud of old romance, 
where dales and glens alternate with the great 
rounded green hills which form the Soulhem 
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Uplands of Scotland, yet the little animals whose 
voracity has caused so much destruction to the 
foil of the ^woolly people,’ and consternation 
in the breasts of their owners, are probably on 
this occasion spread over a wider stietch oi the 
southern Scottish counties, and more numerous 
everywhere on the aifected lands than on any 
previous occasion. The little rodent whose 
ravages in the aggregate are so calamitous is 
one whose history is full of similar destructive 
outbreaks both in BriUiiii and in various other 
northern countries. In some parts of the Coii' 
tineiit these great recurring phenomena of ‘over- 
population ’ in the mice communities are regular 
landmarks in local chronology, and the peasantry 
long I’efer to them as the ‘ Mice years just as in 
other paits similar outbursts of other members 
of the same destructive family of small (juadru- 
peds are remembered as ‘Hamster years’ or as 
‘Leiniuiug years.’ 

It is a pity that the term ‘ mice ’ has ever been 
applied to these little vermin, for in the mutter 
OI natural histoiy jlefiniteness and coiTectnesa of 
nomenclature are of first impoi-tance. In reality, ; 
foxes, jackals, and wolves miglit vvitli greater | 
nearness to truth be termed ‘ dogs,’ than the ; 
Voles that have increased in their myriads to ' 
cause the present plague can be nanietl ‘mice.’l 
There are three British species of vdes— the 
Water Vole, more generally known by a similar 
misap})lic,ati(m of terms as the ‘water rat;’ tlic 
Red Bank Vole, which in some sliglit degree in 
at least a few localities shares the reputation 
for destructive powers so universally assigned to 
our third species, the Sliort- tailed Eicdd Vole. 
The last named is very generally distributed 
throughout the luaiulaiid of Creat Britain, and 
in the Islands extends to the nujst of the Inner 
and Outer llebiides and to the Orkneys, but has 
not, we believe, been detected in Shetland. Very i 
curiously, neither this vole nor either of the j 
other two voles is found iji Ireland. | 

The short- tailed field vole is a very pretty j 
little animal notwithstanding its short aspect and 
somewhat chubby cheeks, and although no gniat 
climber and a very poor jumper is wonderfully 
‘smart on its feet.’ It gets along its ‘runs’ 
and across the pathways ami sheei>-tracks in the 
course of its foraging exi)editioiis like the fig- 
urative flash of lightning ; and the surprise of 
people who make its acquaiiitunce for the first 
time and note its celerity of movement is very 
amusing. The present writer remembers with 
delight a pleasing ‘ interview ’ he had with a party 
of tliese voles some years ago on the brow of one 
of the hills in Upper Nithsdale. lie had been 
along the liill-to])S after white hares, and it was 
getting pretty far on in the afternoon of a sunny 
winter clay when lie sat down in a nook fully 
exposed to the siuishiiie to await liis companions. 
Presently a vole appeared two or tliive yards 
avifay sitting up on its hindlegs, trimming its 
whiskers and the fur of its face with its forepaws. 
Then another and another appeared, till nine 
; individuals were playing about the grass and 
heather, apparently in full enjoyinent of the heat 
of the evening sun-rays. Sometimes a blade of 
grass would be taken up and nibbled for a 
few seconds, the little jaws vibrating with gi*eut 
rapidity in the act of chewing ; now and then one 
would chase another for a short distance, evi- 


dently more in play than anger, and piireuer and 
pursued would emit a slight sound more like 
a chirp than a squeak. The pretty scene had 
lasted for nearly half an hour, no other vole than 
this family party of nine appearing, when an I 
unlucky movement on the part of the watching ! 
biped scared tlie merry little quadrupeds, who I 
instantly disappeared with a scamper into their 
runs, holding their little short stumps of tails | 
straight out behind in a decidedly comical 
manner. 

Not alone in the sheep-farm country are the 
Voles to be found. In the rough gms in 
ymiiig plantations, in the thick tussocks of grass 
in meadow' and bog land, and wdicrever grass has ! 
not been grazed too closely, or w'here it has lain 
free of tillage for a year or tw'O, will these little 
beasts be found in ph'iity. Their runs are on the 
ground j list above the gi’uss roots, and cross and 
recrobs each other, interlacing in the most intri- j 
cate IVhion, Some time in March, earlier or 
later according as the w'eather favours the opera- 
tion or otlierwise, their household cares begin. 
A hollow on the surface of the ground is chosen, 
and if shelter can he obtained between two or 
more tufts of grass, so much the better. A long 
oval habitation is constructed, the walls being I 
built of small jueces of dry grass or other fine 
vegetable fibres closely w'oven and felted together. 
If the moisture does not soak into this nest from 
beneath, it certainly cannot enter it from above, 
for the way in which it is thatched will throw 
o IF the most violent rain-storms. An entrance is 
made undejaienth one end, and inside this snug 
and cosy cradle the young are deposited to the 
average number of five or six ; but we have on 
occasions foilnd as many as ten. These nests are 
eagerly sought for by j'ooks, and W'hen found, 
torn t(» pieces at once ; the young mice being 
greedily gulped down by the black bogies, wliose 
apnearance must be the prevailing terror of 
voledom. 

These voles are possibly seldom thought of as 
domestic jicts, hut we can assure our readers, 
from an exi'ericnce gained in other and more 
youthful yeai-s, that they make most interesting 
little pets. They have none of the objectionable 
odour which the keepers of fancy mice so vainly 
endeavour to get rid of, and for w'ild animals 
they soon acquire an amount of confidence and 
tameness that is most buiprising. I hey will eat 
in captivity almost any kind of vegetation ; or, as 
the pliruse goes in Duiiiftiesshij-e, they will devour 
‘any gi’een bait (atom);’ but little blades of , 
teiitler green grass are their favourite nibble, and 
tliey w’ill soon learn to take it from one’s fingers. 
Scaniperiiig u]i ami down their cage, sitting up on 
their haunehes, w hile they make use of their fore- 
feet as hands to hold up blades of grass or other 
food while eating ; grunting and squeaking in a 
low sulxlued key, just like miniature Guinea- pira 
— to the Abyssinian variety of which, so muen 
prized by fanciers, they indeed bear a remarkable 
resemblance- tliey are amongst the most enter- 
taining of small pets. 

These details of the family life of the short- 
tailed vole are nut likely to be very acceptable to 
tlie siitFerei's from their ravages in Southern Scot- 
land, who have every reason to foster a bitter 
hatred of the whole race. The evil the volea 
have done, are doing, and will yet do, is so 
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enormous tliat no one can blame the farmer who 
cherishes an utter detestation of the evil multi- 
tudes that have wrought so much havoc in his 
pastures, and caused so much loss to his pocket. 
The complete destruction that luis come upon the 
sheep-farmers must be seen to be believed ; no 
description can convey any adequate i«lea of the 
damage done. From the west or lloxhurgh right 
along the great range of hill-farms between 
Dumfriesshire on tlie one 8i<le, and Selkirk, 
Peebles, and Lanark on the other, away on to the 
head of Nithsdale and tlie northern portions of 
the Stewartry of Kirkcudbright, tliere is an all- 
pervading plague of voles. On every farm in 
this long range the. clamage lias l)eeii of tlie most 
serious character ; on scjiue every blade of gra-ss, 
and even the weeds, have <1isappearcd, leaving 
the land literally bare and red. The total area 
affected to a deslruetive lixlent cannot be much 
short of 100,000 acres. 

For some j'ears past tlie voles havv been 
notice*! to be steadily on the increase ; hut it 
was not till the favourable breeding seasons of 
1880, '90, ’91 that it wa.s seen that this increase 
had rapidly developed into a plague. In ordinary 
course, when the voles have to contend against 
the vicissitudes of the weatlier, and their usual 
natural enemies, sin li as disease, hunger, rooks, 
and birds and animals of prey, they are easily 
kept in check, and they do not breed -according 
to accurate observers— more than three or four 
times in the year, and the usual lilier does not 
number more than 8i.\. But when an extia 
dry warm time occurs on the hills in spring 
and early summer, the gra.ss on the moist .sheep- 
farms spring.^ up in great luxuriance, and tin; 
voles have diw shelter, abundance of food at the 
critical period of breeding operations, and the 
consequent robust health and freedom from 
molestation bv their furred and feathered ene- 
mies, induce them to propagate so fast that litters 
increase sometime.s to a.s many as ten, ami ut 
intervals of about four weeks, for seven or eight 
months in successitm, the young ones theniselv«‘.s 
meanwhile beginning to bi'eed at the age of 
nine or ten weeks. The ease now becomes one 
of rapid geometric progre.'ssion in ligiire.s, so that 
the sudden appearance of va.st hordes of mice on 
lauds where sfiortly before few were to be seen 
is easily accounted for. That they migrate for 
short distances is undoubted, for numerous in- 
stances of this are continually turning up on the 
infected farms at present ; hut that there will be 
any general lu ignition to the arable lands, as is 
so greatly and generally feared just now, is most 
unlikely. Even if the voles did so, they w'ould 
be much more eiusily coped with amongst the 
dods and furrow.s than in their native fastnesses. 

So far as the plague has gone no simple and 
effective mode of coping with the vermin has yet 
been found, or at least adfipted. Raids by men 
with sticks and spades and accompanied by dogs 
; were organised on n large scale before the lambing 
lieason began, and the vole-s were killed in an 
exceedingly whole.snle manner; but so iininerous 
are their myriads tliat not withstam ling the large 
nttmbers killed, no appreciable diminution is 
Doted. In some of tbe outbreuk.s in Qcrniany, 
poUoDed grain shot into the underground runs 
Dy means of a description of spring-gun was fountl 
to be very effective, multitudes being easily 


poisoned. The objections to the use of poisoned 
grains in this country are many and weighty, 
even if the use of it was to be sanctioned by 
the legislature. Some hundred weights of pois- 
oned pills of meal were however prepared by 
a well-known firm of Edinburgh chemists, and 
these w'ere <listi‘ibiitod over a sheep-farm iu the 
neighbourhooil of Moffat. But the voles turned 
up their no.ses at the pellets, and would have 
nothing at all to do with the deceitful food. Tn 
the Crown Forest districts of England, where 
the.se little rodents are often trouhle-soim;, rows 
of small pits with bottoms wider than the tops 
arc dug, ixikI into these the mice to[)ple when on 
their rambles, and their athletic powers not being 
much developerl, they cannot get out again, ami 
are thus easily got iit and destroyed. These pits 
are ]>y far the most effective and cheapest traps, 
ye.t it i.s rather .singular the Scotti.sh farmers have 
refiLsed to try them on anything like a systematic 
and exten.sive scale. 'J'o be sure, thi.s mode has 
been tried .somewhat partially and rather experi- 
mentally ill some parts ; but the farmers declare 
that mo.st of tlieir land slopes so steeply, or is 
so hard or so wet on the flab portions, tliat the pit 
plan is impracticable. Sinking zinc buckets till 
their upper rims are, level with the surface of 
I the soil has been found to entrap large numbers, 
but the great expense involvetl precludes this 
plan from being generally adopted. Wide- 
mouthed bottles have also been sunk in a similar 
way, and proved eflicieiit traps, sometimes as 
many as seven voles being got iu a bottle. Very 
exteiLsivc burnings of the ‘spret’ grass on tlie hills 
were resorted to thi.s spring in the hope that the 
mice might be burned up ; but, as was to be antici- 
pated from the known habits of the voles, the little 
creatures merely retreated into their underground 
runs till the flames passed over tlieni. Other 
remedies in great variety, ranging from paraffin 
ami tar to dynamite, have been ofleri.al by outside 
advi.ser.% and many of these real or supposed cures 
have been tried by the de.spairing fanners. 

Yet the fact remains that although some at 
least of the propo.sed remedies would answer the 
piirpo.se, the hordes of voles remain in a great 
mea.sure imeheckeil. The eliief difficulty is in 
getting some sort of concerted action at a given 
time, for although one farmer may manage to 
exterminutii the mice on his lands, yet, if his 
neighbour.^ fold their hands and look on, the 
mischief will in a day or two be renewed to a 
worse extent than before ; for the surrounding 
! lands will simply be relieved of their surplus 
mice population, and his lands will have got 
a fresh stock, rendered all the more vigorous and 
destructive by their change of air. 

It is now beginning to be believed by those 
accustonicil to the study of natural-history phe- 
nomena that the great mice plague has already 
pjissed its maximum. Diseases which follow 
inevitably on ‘over-population’ (or over-multipli- 
cation) of any animal — from Man himself down- 
wards iu the scale— are now beginning to work 
their usual havoc ; the variou.s means of »lestriic- 
tion devised by the farmers are now corning into 
effective operation ; hawks, and especially owls, 
are flocking from all parts of the compass, as is 
their wont, to the feast provided for them ; and 
although climatic influences — until the heavy 
Vains of the past ten tlays set iu— have been again 
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in the present spring of the most favourable 
character for the voles, yet the latter are now 
80 numerous, and have eaten up so much of 
the herbage, that wholesale hunger- the most 
powerful of all thoir enemies-— may help to atop 
their further increase. After all, although the 
outlook in the meantime is simply ruinous to 
the sheep-farmers over this great district, wliich 
produces such a largo ])roportion of the home 
mutton and wool supply, there is every reason 
to believe that the new crop of glass that is to 
spring up when tlie vole plague ceases will be 
a great improvement on the old and effete pas- 
tures that have lasted h>r genenitions. The seeds 
that are lying dormant in the soil, the bare 
stumps of the old tussocks, will spring again with 
renewed vigour after their severe pruning, and 
the great mice plague of 1801-2 may ulti- 
mately prove a blessing in disguise ; but tlujre can 
be 110 question it has been jmrcliased at an 
exceedingly costly present outlay. 
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CHAPTER n.— CONCT-USION. 

Weeks passed away. Tt was a ble.ak, gusty 
night I luul settlecl at Wakering— had, in fad, 
become the village doctor, if a practitioner 
without patients may claim the title.. I Mats 
seated in my armchair, smoking an after-dinner 
pipe, but in no very cheerful frame of mind. 
I had caught a chill, having been constantly 
on the river, in spite of adverse weather, tlie 
last few weeks ; and as I sat in my study, 
in a feverish and depressed condition, all sorts 
of dark thoughts filtered through my brain, lu 
the midst of my sombre broodings the sound 
of wheels on the high-road eaught my ear. iTe- 
sently there was a piiuse at the gate. I I’osij 
quickly and looked out. Tt wu.s Coloncd Hether- 
sett’s carriage. A strong inclination seized me to 
go out and answei- the gate-bell. But I Inul the 
prudence, though conscious of a quitdccned pulse, 
to restrain my ardour. 1 threw myself back in 
my chair, took up a book, and mendy glanced 
round ab.stractedly when my man came in and 
handed me a note. I bi-oke the seal without 
haste — for niy servant’s eye ivas still upon me-- 
and read as follows: ‘Come at once. — S ybiu 
Hetherrett.’ 

I found her standing on the hearthrug before 
the fire. She was alone. She came forw'aril, 
when tlie door closed beliirid me, with evident 
agitation. Her hand trembled as T took it in 
mine. She looked searcliingly into my face. 
‘You are ill. He told rne you w'ero. How 
thoughtless of me to have sent for you! You 
ought never to have ventured out on a night like 
tliis. I might have come to you.’ 

I was ill. I felt that the fever had inercased, 
as well it might, since I had quitted my fireside. 
But I did my best to hide it. She took my hot 
hand in hers and led me to the sofa beside the 
hearth. I think I should have falhm but for her 
aid. I sank do\\u, and again asked her, ‘What 
has happened V 

But although, as I could see, there was great 
anxiety to speak with me e.xpressed in her face, 
she took no heed of my question until she had 


I placed some tea on a little table beside me and 
had handed me the cup. 

‘ And now,’ said Sybil, ‘ I will answer your 
questioii. My father assured me that he should 
return in good time this evening. It is past 
eight o’clocK ; the last train went by an hour 
ago. If he had come by it, he must have reached 
home before now. It is scareedy twenty minutes* 
walk from Wakeririg Station.’ 

‘Would he walk 1 could not help thinking 
of the lonely road that led by the fields to Wiiker- 
ing Uall. ‘Did not the carriage go to meet 
him V 

‘No. He was not sure by which train he 
should come. And he gave strict orders — and 
you know wliat that mean.s — that the carriage 
should not he sent. He has an odd preference 
for walking borne at night.’ 

I was seriously alarmed, hut made a strenuous 
effort to hide my growing suspicion from her. 
‘ Have y^u,’ said I, without any show of eager- 
ness, ‘any special reason for being anxious?’ 

‘ You know,’ she answered, with her eyes now 
raisc*d earnestly to irrine, ‘you know that a danger 
tlrreatcn.s him ; you know that what happened 
ten years ago — when yoirr .skill and devotion 
.saved hi.s life— may hfippcn again. He itever 
I .speaks to irre of this. 1 dare irot speak to him. 
i Lilt I am convinced— as convinced us if my 
! father ha<l spoken— that Kenrie.k still over- 
shadow.s his lif>-.’ 

‘Kenrick?’ .*:aid I, unable to suppress my sur- 
prise. ‘ That nrau’.s name, then, Miss llethersett, 
is known to you V 

She answere«l in a quiet tone : ‘I was at CWn- 
pore, and in tlm house, when my father* gave way 
to his pas.sioii. I recollect every detail of the 
affair. I was nine years old at the time. And 
when, three year’s later’,' she adihd, ‘that dreadful 
attempt was made on his life, everything W'ns 
}*lain to me. J wa.s then at school, in France ; 
and when 1 was told alxail it— and told whnt a 
my.ste,i’iori.s affair it was - I said nothirrg. It was 
no mystery to im*. 1 knew wlu» hud struck the 
blow; 1 knew it as certainly as if I had witnessed 
the scene.’ 

Syhrl’s manner was still self-possessed; and as 
I looked into liei’ face 1 tln)ught I recognised 
Bomethirrg of her fatlicr’’8 undaunted mituro 
reflected there, 

1 now rose, though still showing no sign of 
haste ; for I would not needlessly alarm her ; 
thorrgh the feeliirg was growing strong within me 
; that I might he losing precious monrents. She 
j now left her chair*, aird coming quickly to my 
siile, placed her hand upon iiry arm. ‘Stay a 
mourent longer,’ sixid she ; ‘ 1 have something to 
t(dl you— something aboirt this man.’ Again she 
paused, expecting no reply. But it was only 
nroiuerrtary. She w'ent on in a quicker tone. 
‘My father’s face tells me everything; nothing 
escapes me, f believe, that passes through his 
mind. And his face now tells me that no power 
can prevent a meeting ; it tells me that the day 
is not far distant.’ Her look nml voice expressed 
the confidence slu? felt in every word she now 
spoke. ‘It is inevitable,’ she resumed. *I read 
in his face that no one— -neither you nor I— can 
turn niy father from his purpose. Not that he 
has moved a finger, during these ten years, t<t find 
the man. He would never do that. But Keni’ick 
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is creeping near, with the hope of inking ray 
father uiiawaim My father knows this, and is 
on his guard ; and in his strange, fearless style, 
feels a certain pleasure in the situation. I am 
sure, at leiwt, that Ii(‘ would never steji out of his 
way to avoid a uicetiug/ 

Her words contirmed niy worst suspicions. 
The encounter between these two men must 
sooner or later come. 1 could no longer hide 
my impatience to take my have and go in search 
of Sybd’a father. 

Sybil moved towards the window, raised the 
curtain, and looked out. ‘A few nights ago,’ said 
she, almo.st in a whisj»er, as iliougli tlieio u'erc 
fear of being overheard, ‘1 })aflscd tin's limekiln 
in the carriage with my father. T .saw a man 
standing there with lli(‘ light upon him. J could 
not aee his faeo, but J read in my falliei’s lace 
who Dial man was.’ 

I did not Btay a minute longer now. I told 
her that 1 would return witliiii tlic horr, if all 
that 1 jiroposed to do could be dune in an hour’s 
time. 1 went out into the night. 

It was not until I was well on tlie road leading 
to the limekiln that 1 thoroughly realised how 
ill I was. While heated in the drawing-room at 
Wakuriiig Hall hympathisiug wdtli Syhd in her 
diatres.s, I was le.ss mindful ol niNself. But wdien 
the cold wind .sw'ejit gu.stily about me and lieat 
against my hot cheeks, 1 began to hlii\er liom 
head to feet, though sensible all the time of a 
burning fever within me. ’ 

I wa.s a])proachiug the limekiln fire. The 
light W'lis tlirowii ui loss tlie road with a strong**!* 
glare, ft.s it api)(*ai*ed to mi*, than on the night 
upon which 1 lirst passe*! this w\n. 1 stopped 
for a moment ; T tried to coll(*ct my IhoughtH ; 
I tried to put uw'ay the swarm of odd tancies 
that crowded iqxm mo and Ihieateiied to c«)mjuer 
my better judgment. 11 anything in my manner 
or speech should niu.se Keuiick’s sus})iciou- for 
1 had thoughts of confronting thi.s man- -if a 
look of dread <‘a(*apod me, a.s 1 i(*ared it might, 
the object I liad iii ^iew' might be defeated. 

1 crept tow’ards the limekiln file, keeping nut 
of the jiath of light, until the lu*.it ecorcheil my 
face. 1 then knelt dowm, and leaning cautiously 
forward, looked about me, while &ha<ling my eyes 
with my hand from tin; inleii'.o glare. The 
groat furnace door stooil wide open. Tlie kiln 
being built up in the low' hill side, the higher 
hills in the dark b.iekgrouiid above looked all 
the darker, with the blue Irausjiareiit f]ame.s 
appearing and disappearing at tlic npcriiirc, 
or cliimney, with the grim uneai tidiness of a 
witches’ bonfire. Down below’, in the quarried 
apace in front of tlie furiiuce, sat Jvenrick. 1 
was bending down (jnile near him, so near, that 
by stretching out my hand 1 could have touched 
his arm. He was amokiiig a sliort cla}-pipe, 
resting his elbow on liU kiiee.s, and looking 
iutontly iut*> the dull quivering glow'. What 
could he see to g.\/e at so fix<*dly in that red-liot, 
gigantic pile of wood and coah? There was a 
weird, hauuted look in his face a look that 
brought a new’ terror to my thoughts. 

There was only one thing to be done, Waker- 
ing Station could be reached in a few’ minutes ; 
there was a short cut aci'uss tin* fuhls. L at once 
determined to go there and telegra])h to u friend 
in London and aw'ait his reply— a friend who 


knew Colonel Hethersett, and the most likely 
man to furnish new's of him if still in towm, 

I found the telegraidi clerk busy at the wires. 
When J had written out my mc'jsage and handed 
it to him, I expressed my intention to W’ait for 
I an aiiHW'er. He looked at me through his little 
square window with a half-glance of recognition : 
■‘Won’t you st(j) inside, sir f said he. ‘There 
ain’t much of a fire,’ lie adiled apologetically, 
‘But tlio w'ai ting room is locked uj> ; and it’s 
cold and W'indy enough out there to cut one to 
jiieces. Von ’ll find the door on your right.’ 

Tick tick tick. He w’a.s busy again working 
at the W’ire.s. 

I eat «h)W’ii by the fire in the telegraph office 
ami tried to take a more ho))eful view’ of the situ- 
ation. 1 began to imagine that the answer 
wa-5 on its way; and that tlie lengthy jiauscs, 
whidi now took place, expressed a suNpended 
jiower of volition- that the telegraph clerk w’os 
tiio terror-stiickm to complete the message on 
account of its tragic signification. 1 became in- 
leii.s<*ly excited. I W’atdied the clerk wdth a i 
tt*\erisli sense of certitude that by studying his 
face I could intei]>ret tliese electric sounds. 

1 w’lis on tbo point of asking bim to confirm or 
dissipate my impressions, when he la-gan to W'rite, 
with a deliberation tliat almost dj'ove me mad, 
upon a telcgrajih foim. ’J’lii.s jiajier he at last 
handed to me. The words ran as follow.s ; ‘Ileth- 
ei'sett left London in dogcart at nine.’ ‘ 

1 glanced at tlic clock : it W'a.s on the stroke 
of ten. It would take little more than an hour 
Jor an expert dnver like Colonel Hethei’sctt to 
reach Wukcriiig Hall. 

fhice moic 1 started across the fields. The 
way WU.S dark, so dark, that to attempt running 
was out of the qnchtioii, for there was a deep 
ditch on either sitle ol the narrow ]>ath. And us 
1 walked along, tapping my stick in flout of 
I me, like a blind man, I kept my eyi's w’ido 
open ; my cars too for the ]n).ssible sound of 
I (loloiiel lietliersett’s dogcart along the high-road. 

I More than oiuc J stojiped to listen and to look 
out ah<*ad for the slightest glimpse of gig-lamps 
in the distance. 

Stay I Wliut light is that ? And surely I can 
distinguish tlie sound of wheels ujion the road. 
It must be tin* dog* art; no one hut (lolonel 
llellierbett w’onld drive at that reckless pace 
along a tunntiy high-road on so dark a night, 
with no lights fur miles, except the ghost of one 
at the cro.s!s-roads on Wakering Ureen. Yes ; I 
lan see the gig-lampa plainly now, and they look 
like great blinking orbs llashiiig out and in, as 
the trap s]nnb along, passing by trees and hedges 
and othci* objects tliat are frequently black 
Mieeus between us. And there is still a broad 
field to cross befoic 1 can reach the highway ; 
and before J can even rim over tlie ground the 
dogcart w'ill have passed the stile that leads out 
upon the load. 

I bhout in aloud, distracted voice : ‘Stopl’ I 
have atti’acted his attention : he brings the trap 
to a stand-still. But I now begin bitterly to 
lepeiit having raised my voice. For I see the 
I’eilected light of tlie limekiln fire right ahead in 
tlie night ; and 1 know that my shouting wrill 
have reached Keiirick’s sharp car. Ho will see 
the dogcart ; for Colonel Hethersett is stopping at 
the limekiln. They will meet face to face. 


WITH IEOH WILL 


I have no distinct recollection of how, either 
running, walking, or stumbling, I gained the 
highway. But I did gain it, and in an amazingly 
short space of time ; for as I sank down exhausteil 
at the stile, which nearly faced the limekiln, I 
saw Colonel llethersett pulling in j’ein just 
within the path of light that always streamed 
across the, road ; at the same mommit 1 saw 
Kenrick start up from the ground within reach 
of the dogcart, raise ids arms, and straighten liis 
back, as if nerving himself for a springs | 

‘Hold my horse,’ said the Colojiel in a fij-iii ^ 
voice, os he flung the reins across the aniniar» | 
back. ‘ Don’t stand staring there. !RIy name is 
Hethersett ' | 

‘Is it?’ interrupted the man. ‘Do you think 
I don’t know you V 

* I ’ll not dispute it. Hold iny horse.’ | 

‘Do what?’ said Kenrick; and glancing sav- 
agely about him, he selected a stone the size 
of his great and liurled it at Colonel llcther- 
sett. The stone, flying within an inch of the 
Colonel’s lieail, dropped into tlie In-dge beyond. 

From tlfe point where 1 had sunk down against 
the stile, the whole scene was visible to me in 
the light of the limekiln fu’e. The iron door 
was witle open, as 1 luul seen it an hour ago, 
and the heat and glare struck upon Kenrick’s 
threaten iug figure as though stimulating his 
awakened passitm. Colonel llethersett had risen 
from his seat in the trap and was stepping down. 
From tii’st to last Ins eyes were fi.\ed upon the 
man’s face. Ko mo\’eiiient escapeil him. 

‘Why did you cry out?’ said tlie Colonel 
sternly. 

‘When?’ 

‘A moment ago. You cried out “ Stop.”' 

‘Never!’ Kenrick an.swered sullenly. 

‘No? And yet the voice came fi-oni this (piar- 
tor,’ ^<aid the Colonel. ‘You heard it; didn’t you?' 
‘What if I did?’ 

I could see both their faces distinctly now. I 
could see tliat Kenrick was (piivering with su])- 
uressed rage and fear. But Colonel Hethursett’s 
look was cool and determined. 

‘Kenrick,’ said the Colonel in a quick tone, 

‘ the time has come for a settlenieiiL between us. 

It is now thij'teen years Ah ! you have not 

forgotten : I know that. For twice since then 
you have made an atkuiipt on my life : in Smith- 
field ten years ago, and again to-niglil.’ 

Kenrick made no rejdy ; but 1 could .see that | 
the Colonel’s daunthiss manner, his stern voice, ' 
and penetrating look, wtive hcginniiig to as.sert 
their influence over the man. 

‘Now listen to me. Y^ou brought ii])on vour- 
Belf the punishment 1 gave you,’ said the (’oionel, 
‘by disobej'ing my <^rdei‘s. If you did not learn 
a lesson tlicn, it is time you learnt it now ! 
When 1 drew up here a luimite ago and asked 
you to hold my horse, you refused. I am going 
to give you one chance more,’ he added. ‘You 
say you didn’t call out to me to stop, Some one 
did ; and 1 am going to satisfy myself instantly 
on this point. I am going to make a search | 
along the road. You’ve a lantern, I suppose? 
Lend it to me.’ 

Still no reply : no movement on Kenrick’s pai’t. 

‘Have you a lantern or not?’ 

‘Yes ; one or two, I reckon.’ 

‘Lenime one,’ repeated Colonel Hethensett. 


Kenrick hesitated still ; but it was only for 
a moment. There was something in Colonel 
Hetliersett’s whole attitude tliat appeared to 
bring the man suddenly to a better sense of the 
j situation. He crossed over to the hut, went in, 

. a,iid slammed the door angrily behind him. The 
Colonel paced slowly up and down always within 
I the light of the fire, and always with his look 
; directed towards the hut. ricseutly the little 
' round window brightened, as if ictui-niiig hii^ 
[ ghiiiee ; ami a moment afterwaids Kenrick* came 
out lantei-Ji in liand. 

‘Thank you,’ said the Colonel. ‘And now, 
Kenrick,’ he added, ‘look after the horse.’ 

He took the laiitei’ii and turned away ; and 
for the first time, since this meeting between 
tht:m, Colonel lletluusett relaxed his watch uj)Oii 
the man. He stejjped acio.ss the road, and soon 
caught sight of me lying helpless by the stile. 
He lifted me tenderly in his stiong arms as he 
nould have done a child. ‘Sherwin, iny dear 
boy ! Why, how came you here?’ 

i can recollect seeing Kenrick leading the horse 
towards the spot. J have a dim recollection of 
being in the dogcart with one of Colonel llether- 
aett's arms cla-sping me securely ; and 1 have 
u dimmer recollection still of the limekiln fire 
suddenly going out, as though an extinguisher 
had been put u])on it. I remember no more. 

And then there came a Bemi-conscioiisness of 
disti’ucting die im.s that recurred, a thousand times 
during a night that ni'.ver had un end. It fell 
dimly upon my senses that 1 was lying M'itliin 
the limekiln lire with heaj^s of red-hot coal ou 
evei’y side threatening to consume me ; and 
all the while Kenrick was looking at me with 
stolid eye.^! as he .smoked his pipe and tacitly 
refused t(' drag nie out. At other times the tele- 
graph wires at Wakeiing .hinction were passing 
tlirough me with tlie central station in my head, 
which became overcrowded with messug(i.s. 

These feverisli ‘imaginings’ and u hundred 
others at last j)assed away, and less startling ones 
fell into their place. Once more 1 found myself 
in the heart of a certain woo«l, wliere a stream 
was flowing between high banks into a large 
river beyond. 1 was lying in a boat and looking 
down into this stream, and a face was looking 
up into mine. Yet there was no blue sky— -no 
cluster of leaves, only tlie face ; and this face 
gradually took the .shape of Sybil’s face in my 
bjaiii. But there was no look of laughter. The 
eyes were filled with tears, and the cheeks W'ere 
pallid and thin. 

‘Sybil!’ 

The sound of a sweet voice touched my senses. 
‘Hush ! I will go and tell my father’ 

‘No. Tell me! Am I awake or dreaming?’ 
J lifted my lieu\y eyelids like one coming out of 
a deep sleep and stared perjdijxedly about me. 

‘ He brought you liere ’ 

*La.st night ?’ 

‘No. It will be three weeks to-morrow.’ 

I could not 8])eak. A ini.sl seemed to be 
gathei’ing between her face and mine. She held 
a cup to my lip. 1 drank a i-efreshiug draught, 
and then sauK back U])OU my pillows into a 
dreamless sleep. 

When 1 awoke it was night The window 
curtains were now closely dj-awn, and 1 heard 
the wind whispering in the park outside. There 
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WR9 no light in the room except from the fire. 
In an armchair, drawn np in front of the health, 
sut Colonel Hethersett, 

Knowing this man’s character as 1 did now, 
his manliness and tender nature, 1 felt that to 
express in words my sense of gratitude would 
be to low’er myself in his esteem. Tl had been 
my privilege, ten years ago, to save his life, lie 
hwl now saved mine. 

It seemed to me as though 1 was waking into 
a new lifo — a new world — as 1 lay liere content- 
edly watching the changing lights and shadows 
upon the walls, and listening to the red-hot 
cinders falling with a soft metallic ring. And 
if I was reminded of tlie limekiln fire and the 
terrors it had roused in my mind, th«‘re was no 
sense of ilread awake.Tjed now. For I read in 
Colonel IlctlKTsett’s face, as lie sat pondering 
there — as Sybil had doubtless read too--that all 
fear of danger might ho dismissed from our minds. 

Happening to pass the limekiln one*niglit, a 
month or two after my recovery, I noticed a 
strange watcjiman standing there. 

‘ Where is Kenrick ?’ said I. 

‘ Overseer up at the IJfill.’ 

‘ On ( ’ohmel lletliersett’s property “I 

^ Yes.’ 

I was not surpristsl at this news ; for, altliongh 
the Colonel managed every one with iron will, 
t never knew a nmre generous muster. Ami 
Kenrick proved an excellent servant. So long 
U8 they lived, he ami the Colonel never exchanged 
another angry word. 

The antuinii again came round. One sultry 
afternoon - an afternoon never to be forgotten— 
I was walking with Sybil in Wakering park and 
by the river-side. 

‘Is it only a year?’ she was saying us she 
stopped ; ami bending forwanl, she peered into 
the stream, 

‘A year to-day.’ 

She made no reiily. 

‘Sybil,’ I went on, ‘ I know you love me. But 
tell me so here, wlierc we first met !’ 

Still gazing down into the stream, she whis- 
pered it. Then she added ; ‘ And 1 thought that 
afternoon, only a year ago, that I should never 
see you again.’ 


THE MON TH; 

S (M N C K AND A It T S, 

At the recent soiree of the Rr»yal Society, au 
annual event which is always looked forward to 
by Londornsrs of scientific taste-s, there were two 
exhibits whicli attracted more attention perhaps 
than any of the others. The first was the method 
shown by Mr Ives of producing in a photograph 
the colours of Nature without the use of pigments. 
Briefly described, this method consists in obtain- 
ing by means of a compouiid camera three different 
negatives of one object, wdiich may be a painting 
or a natural landscape. By associating each of 
these negatives at ilie moment of exposure in 
the camera with a light filter, one of them is 
excited only by rays representing the fundamental 
red sensation ; another by rays representing the. 


green ; and the third by rays representing the 
blue-violet sensation. Positives from these nega- 
tives are placed in a triple lantern, the light 
passing through each being filtered through 
screens of coloured glass — red, green, and violet 
respectively. When those three coloured images 
are superposed on the lantern sheet, tliey coalesce, 
and the rc.sult is a very perfect copy of the 
coloured original. 

Tlie other exhibit at the soiree which met 
with equal attention was the collection of photo- 
graphs of hill lets in flight taken by Professor 
Boys. The method by which this seemingly im- 
possible feat is brought about is very ingenious, 
'i'he camera and lens arc dispensed with alto- 
gether, and by their rejection the operation is 
at once much simplified. In a dark chamber the 
apparatus is arranged, consisting of an electric 
.spark conti‘ivan(;e, which furnishes the light re- 
qnire«l, and a sensitive gelatine photographic plate. 
Over this plate, a rifle bullet, fired through an 
aperture in the ehamber, wends its rapid flight, 
and in doing so tonclies two wires, THiis touch 
gives the necessary metallic contact to induce the 
in stall tan colls flash of the electric spark. The light 
causes the sliaduw of tlie bullet to he cost n])on 
the plate, and this slnidow makes a permanent 
record when that plate is afterwai'ds developed. 
The most curious feature of these pictures is tliat 
I the air- waves tine to compression ami rarefication 
in front of and behind the bullet are distinctly 
marked. 

The Royal Oommission for the Chicago Exhi- 
Itiiion, whose headquarters are the Society of 
Arts, London, have just issued a little handbook 
which will be useful to intending exhibitors, for 
it gives all particulars as to routes, tariffs, and 
regulations. In the department devoted to Elec- 
tricity, it is especially pointed out that from a 
British point of view it is most desirable to show 
how large a share our electricians have liad in 
ilevelopiug this brunch of science and its practical 
appliculions. iiOoking backwanl, we find that 
the first electrician was Cilbert ; that the first 
practical tidegraph line w'as worked out by an 
Englishman (Ronulds, in 181 (i), and perfected 
at a later date by (’ooke and Wheatstone. The 
germ of the modern dynamo-machine — which will 
po.s.sibly revolutionise oiir mechanical industries 
— was discovered on Faraday’s lecture-tuble, and 
afterwards applied by Wilde, Holmes, and others. 
And lastly, w'e can point w'itli pride to the 
honoured name of Davy. 

In a recent lecture on ‘The Venomous l^nakes 
of India and the Mortality caused by them,’ Sir 
Joseph Fayrer said that although the chemistry 
of snake- ]»oi.sou had been much studied of late, 
no antidote to snake- virus had yet been found. 
Remeilies were of little avail when the full effect 
from a bite had been produced ; but when the 
poison had entered the system in smaller 
quantity, medical treatment might be of some 
service. The poison can neither be sucked from 
a bite nor swallowed with impunity. After 
naming the different snakes found in India, of 
which the cobra is the most formidable, the 
lecturer pointed out that the average loss of life 
for the eight years ending 1887 was nearly twenty 
thousand human beings, and more than two 
thousand head of cattle yearly. To reduce this 
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alarming death-rate he thinks that the best plan 
■will be to make moi*e fully known tlie appearance 
and habits of these dread reptiles, and to give 
a reward for each poisonous snake killed. The 

n osal to cut down and clear away the jungle 
le vicinity of villages could, he thinks, hardly 
be expected to produce the dtisired effect. 

Tlie soil in winter-time is ofhui frozen so 
hard that excavations are impossible, and all 
such work has to be postponed. Mr Kelly, 
superintendent of the Gas-works at Walthaui, 
U.S.A., in a paper recently I'cad before the New 
England Association of Gas Engineers, has d(!- 
scribed a method whereby this difficulty can be 
obviated, llis .system is to spread a quantity of 
lime some inches dee]) over the place where the 
digging has to be done. A ])ioc(‘ of tarpaulin 
is spread ovei' the lime and left there for .several 
hours. Experience shows that by the warmth 
thu.s induced frost nearly two feet deep can he 
quickly melted. The lime prewimts an objection 
in many ca.ses on account of its expense, but 
gas companies can afterwards emplo}' the spent 
material for purifying jnirpose.s. 

Railway travellers must have often experienced 
a difliculty in tinding the compartment of the 
carriag(i in which tliey have been sittbig, after 
having left it at any iiitermodiate station for 
piirpose.s of refreshment. M. Gi'o.s, a French 
gentleman, has .suggested a method of putting 
an end to this difficulty. lie suggests tliat the 
door of ear-h railway carriage should, lik(5 a 
hotel or iiiii, bear uu easily recognised sign. 
This might be a ])icture of a bull, swan, elephant, 
or any other familiar object, .so long as it served 
the pmpose in view. Tlii.s plan would also be 
valuable in the ease of a j)as.senger forgetting 
a parcel or other article left oeliind in a carriage 
and finding it ncce.ssurv to telegraph for it 

It would seem that the art of line-engraving 
on steel must now be looked upon as lo.st. For 
the last artist who dc\oted himself to this 
beautiful method of pictorial illu.stration, Mi* 
Lumb Stocks, has recently gone to his rest. 
Another arti.st, who made a name in this work, 
is reported to have said that he was of opinion 
that thi.s particular branch of art would soon 
become obsolete. He believed that i)liotogra- 
vure was beating it out of the field. There 
are effects, he said, j)roduced by that pr(jces.s 
which the line-engraver cun never possibly ap 
proach. The photogravure is no doubt a most 
beautiful process in affording a faithful repro- 
duction of every touch of the oil-puiuteFs brush, 
but at the same time all lovens of art must 
regret the decline of a method in which British 
artists have always shown such pre-eminence. 

After many experiments, the locomotive depart- 
ment of the Great Westein Railway in the 
Argentine Rtipiiblic have imistered the pi'ohlem 
of using petroleum as fuel instead of coal or 
wood. The crude oil, which is about as thick 
as treaede, is brought down to the works of the 
railway by pipe, and stored there in a large 
tank capable of holding three thousaml tuns. 
It seems, however, that directly all difficulties 
had been conquered, the supply (ff oil failed, 
and the companies have now to go back to the 
old way of firing their engines. The Petroleum 
Company have not, it is stated, carried their 
borings deep enougli, and fresh work must he 


undertaken before the oil-wells will again afford 
their yield. 

A curious instance of the way in which the 
value of a W'ork of art is increased by being 
associated with the mime of a painter of ment 
j is atlorded hy a case which occurred ut the recent 
Naval Exhibition. Many visitoi*s to that Exhibi- 
I tion will remember a hirgi; picture entitled ‘ The 
Embarkation of Katherine of Braganza to inarrv 
Charles II. ol Englaiiil.’ This picture, by an 
unknown artist, happened to be hung lu'Xt one 
which had already been sent by the Eail of 
Sandwich, the title of which was ‘ 1’he Rattle of 
S(dehay,’ painted by Van de Veld. It was not 
until these two pictures w(‘i‘e seen hanging to- 
gether that it became evident to experts that 
both were hy the same liand. The colouring, the 
design of the ships, their form, decoration, and 
I'ig, all told this nio.st plainly. The immediate 
re.siilt of this di.scovery wa.s that the \‘aliie of 
the first-named jiicture uas raised from five 
hundred To five thousand pounds for insurance 
pnrp<».seH. 

At the reqiiesUof the British shipowners, .Sir 
Frederic Abel and Mr Redwood have been iii- 
ve.stigating the question of transporting petroleum 
in hulk througli the Suez Canal, and have just 
issued a Report thereon. They con.sider that the 
jaissagc of tank .steamers laden with oil must 
involve gi*eat lisk to other vessf?lB u.siiig this 
important wateiway. The atnio.sphere on the 
Canal, as well us the water itself, i.s at such a 
temperature at certain sea, suns of the j eur, that 
the risk arising fi*om an outbreak of fii'<‘, or ex- 
plo.siun of a mixture of oil-va])our and air on 
board a vessel, would be grave. They also con- 
sider the danger of leakage in the case of the 
collision or grounding of one of these tank vessels, 
from the pre.sence on the Oanul of many lights, 
some of which are gas biioy.s floating on the water, 
would make the. ignition of the oil almost a cer- 
tainty. Tlie autliors admit th.it these l isks might 
to .some extent be reduced by pioper stipulations 
as to tlie con.^lructiou of the tank vessels and the 
storage of the oil ; hut still they consider the 
whole (jue.stion involves eleiiu'iits of danger which 
it would nut he wise to risk. 

Roat-i»i'opulsiun hy meiuis of oil-engiiie.s is cer- 
tainly on the increase, and is likely to ])resent a 
real rivalry to the emjiloymeiit of boats driven 
hy electi'icity. The .system pre.yenls many advan- 
tages. To begin with, it is economical and safe, 
there i.s no boiler, a comjdete absence of smoke, 
a great saving of loom which can be devoted to 
other purpo.ses, and a sai’iug of time in oliviating 
the. necessity of getting uj) speed. On the Man- 
chester Ship ami other canals many such vessels 
arc employed ; and on the Thames every season 
some may be seen whicli liuve superseded the 
more common steam-launch. A small boat of this 
kind ha.s recently been tried at Govan. The 
engines in this case are of five horse-power, and 
make about two hum. red and eighty revolutions 
j»er minute. Ordinary mineral oil is used, and 
enough foi* a week’s working cun he stored in the 
vessid. 

The great inland sea of North Holland, the 
Zuyder Zee, was up to the twelfth century a 
I lake, but ut that time it was united to the North 
Sea as the result of an inundation. For a long 
I time past the Government of Holland have had 
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under cunsiderafciou a project for draining this 
voat piece of water. Large vessels now make 
their way to Amsterdam by means of the North 
Sea Canal, the water being far too shallow in the 
Zuyder Zee to accommodate any but the smallest 
craft. Useless to Holland as a piece of water, the 
land for agricultural purposes would, if it could 
be drained, be very valuable. It has an area of 
seven hundred and sixty 8<uuire miles. A Iteport 
recently issued on this subject by a Commission 
which was appointed some time ago to thoroughly 
examine the question, proposes to close tlie 
Zuyder Zee by means of a dam. Tlje urea would 
then be divided into four parts, and tlie w<^'k of 
draining would be carried out successively in each. 
The total cost, including the construction of the 
dam, would be about seventeen million sterling. 
The Dutch engineers have in past times shown 
themselves such adepts in recovering land from 
the hungry sea that they have adopted a proverb 
which says, ‘God made tlie sea, but we made the 
laud.’ There is little doubt that if thef financial 
ditliculty can be met, the engineering work cun 
be accomplished. • 

U'he theft t)f electricity is a new crime which 
the progress of science has called into existence. 
A case recently came before a cei’tiiu law-c<mrt in 
the United States in which a nam with some 
knowledge of electricity caused the meter which 
registered the amount which he uscid for illumin- 
ating purposes to record less than he had con- 
sumed The lawyer who defended him ingeni- 
ously argued that as electricily w.uh an intangible 
sometliiug of which no one could really state the 
exact iiatiir*', and tljut iw at common law it was 
actually unknown, his client could not be con- 
victed of stealing it. Dut the lawyer met with 
his mutch on the other side in one wlio showed 
tliut gas was also unknown at common law, but 
was recognised as a thing that could be stolen. 
In the sequel the Judge took advantage of a 
certain statute which makes fraud committed 
with a view to theft, a felony, and the man who 
stole the electric.ity is therefore likely to meet 
with the reward of his iuisd<‘ed. 

A metallic alloy, closely resembling gold, which 
has a fine grain, is malleable, and duos not easily 
taimish, is described in one of the technical 
journals devoted to tlie jewel Icra’ urt The 
process for producing this alloy is as follows : 
rure copper, one hundred purls, is melted, and 
to this are gradually added fourteen parts of tin 
or zinc, six of magnesia, fifty-six of ammonium 
chloride, eighteen of (quicklime, and nine of 
cream of tartar. This mixture is melted and | 
stirred in a crucible for half an hour, after , 
which it is kept in the molten state for another , 
like period. Tiie dross is then removed from 
the surface, and the meUl poured into moulds. I 
Among the most important modern appli- | 
cations of electricity is tliat of heating ami 
welding by the elec-tric arc. The system wljich 
has been found to give the best results is that 
known as the llenardoa- Howard Method. To | 
give^ an idea of the way in which this work is 
carried out, wo may desc.ribc the method by 
■,^hich a fractured church bell of large size was 
'recently mended. 'I'he bell was so coimerted 
with the dynamo-machine which furnished the 
awewary electric cunent us to form one of its 
fdef i tlie other pole of tlie machine was connecljed 1 


with a tool having a carbon end. Upon turning 
! on the current and approaching the carbon point 
to the cracked place, the metal was immediately 
I brought to a white-heat, and the fractured edges 
were welded together. By no other means could 
the bell have been ineiitled. The same system is 
often used in welding together iron and steel 
tubes, iron barrels for petroleum, &c., and is 
employed in repairs to steel castings and engin- 
eering work of all kinds. Messrs Lloyd and 
Lloyd of Birmingham and London are the 
pioneers in this useful branch of manufacture, 
and they liave at present half-fl-dozen large 
Crompton dynamo-macliiues constantly em- 
ployed in furnishing the necessaiy electrical 
energy. 

At a recent iiiectiug of the Chemical Society, 
a new Egyptian mineral, to wliicJi the nam^ of 
‘Masrite’ has been given, was described. Exam- 
ination proved this mineral to be a variety of 
fibrous alum, and, from the fact of froju one to 
nearly four per cent, of cobalt being found in 
difiereiit samples, it was thought that the blue 
colour used in paintings on Egyptian monuments 
might be due to that ])igmeiit. Analysis of such 
paintings, however, showed that the blue colour 
was due to compounds of cop})er and iron. The 
principal interest attaching to the minei-al lies in 
the circumstance that it contains a minute quan- 
tity of an unknown substance, believed to be a 
new element. To this hypothetical body the 
name ‘Masrium ’ has been given, from the Arabic 
name for Egypt. 

Mr W. C. Andi’ews has patented a plan for 
su[>plyiug fuel in an altogetner novel way. lie 
suggests that at the coal-mines the coal sliould be 
retluced to a fine powder and mixed with a large 
quantity of water, so us to form a thick li([uid 
having the appearance of ink, and that lids 
mixture should then be pumped into ])ipes by 
powerful engines and carried to any convenient 
point. The litjuid would have to be forced 
through the piping at a speed of from six to 
seven miles uii liour, so that the coal-dust should 
have no opportuiiitv of settling before it* arrived 
at its destination. Here it would be discharged 
into tanks, where the solid portion would gradu- 
ally settle to the bolLoiii, and the sediment so 
formed would afterwards be collected and com- 
))resse»l by liydraulic rams into blocks of con- 
veiiiimt sizes for fuel. 

All collectors of books look upon a copy of the 
folio edition of Shakespeare, dated 1023, os the 
very coping-stone of their ambition. Copies of 
this edition are now so rare that recently one 
WU.S oirei“ed for wile for one thousand pounds. 
Students have now, however, an opportunity of 
obtaining a fac-simile copy of this work, which 
is being reproduced by the Dalhistype IToccss, 
and a copy so exact that little mistakes in 
pagination and the irregular modes of spelling 
in vogue in the seventeeiitli century, are faith- 
fully reproduced. Wo have recently had an 
opp»rtnnity of examining an advance copy of 
this work, wliich is being published by Messra 
Garratt & Co. of Southampton How, London. 

Forty-three years ago there were described in 
our own pages tlie wonderful and novel effects 
which were then obtained by means of the magio 
lantern. Since that time the magic lantern has 
been so improved that it has ceased to be a toy 
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for the nmusement of holiday folk. It is now 
to be found in every school and lecture theatre 
in the world, and is us^ not only for diagrams 
and microscopic projections, but also for experi- 
mental demoustrationa It is curious to compare 
the old form of lantern with its roughly-piiinted 
pictures on glass, with the modern insti'umerit 
with its perfect photographic slides. The most 
perfect instrument ever seen was recently shown 
at the Crystal Palace, Sydenham, where, by 
means of a powerful electric arc light, and lenses 
purposely made for the lantern by Dullmeyer, 
pictures were shown with a brightness and on a 
scale hitherto unprecedented. Lantern demon- 
strations by means of thi.s uni(iue instrument 
have recently been given daily in connection 
with the successful Electrical Exhibition which 
his already received notice*, in these pages. 


AMONGST THE RUSHES, 


AMONGST THE HUSHES. 

The splendour of midsummer sunshine is once 
nuu’e over all the earth ; the air is liot and still, 
and the (quivering heat seems to radiate from the 
ground ; the scent of hawthorn and newly-cut 
clover is all rouiul. The moniiiig is so absolutely 
perfect as to leave nothing to be desired save the 
low musical lapping of water. So once more 
flannels are put on, and tl»e bojit is in reatliness 
for a long dawdling day upon the river. How 
j delicious is the sense of lile, as the bout glides 
smoothly through the gently- llowing river! H(tw 
joyous are the larks, as they mount, singing, 
intt) the hazy blue ; and the tttui(»sphere seems 
filled with a drowsy murmur from the myriad 
armies of insect life, 'riie limes have just begun 
to open tlu'ir luscious bhjssoiii.s to the eager bees. 
In the deep, green, translucent water h rellected 
the delicate feathery alinoiid-sceiited meadow- 
sweet, the purple loosestrife, ami the red and 
white campions that grow luxuriantly along the 
banks, amongst thoir green setting of reeds and 
rushes. Through the drooping boughs of the 
gray-grecii willow.s .streams tlie sunshine, making 
dancing golden lights on low-growung cresses and 
forget-me-nots, and the little rippling .splashes 
round the stones and hollows along the bunks. 

Flitting butterllies of gorgeous colours hover 
over the blooming gra.s.ses and ox-eye daisies. Tlie 
tiny black chicks of the inoorfowl hide and nestle 
amongst the bundles of dried grass during the 
mid-day heat. How silent are the long stretches 
of country on either side of the river ! The 
panting sheep are gathered under the trees ; 
cattle are resting in the scant shade of the low-cut 
hedgerow.s, or have waded deep into the river in 
tlie cool little backwaters, amongst the reeds ami 
sedges. In the distance, the clink of a mo wing- 
machine can be heard ; and field after field of 
freshly-cut grass lies in long swaths, waiting 
for another machine to turn it over ; for the 
troops of merry rustics, with their bare arms 
and sunburnt faces, are rarely .seen anywhere 
now, and both rural life and the pleasant a.spect 
of the country liave lo.st much ol their ancient 
charm. The comfortable old-fashioned farmsteads 
have fallen into decay, or are left unteiianted ; 
cottages have been turned into barns or shedding 
for cattle, and often pulled down entindy ; and 
both masters and men have drifted into the 


towns and found employment in the manufao- 
taring centres. Yet still the river flows on in its 
old ciiaunelH ; still the swift and swallow skim 
, the surface, darting and diving after the flies and 
midges ; .still the reeds and ruwhe.s sway and bend 
I in the old way ; and as the boat is sh<»ved amongst 
the thick tangle of river-side herbage, the noisy 
willow- wren chirps sharply to her mate as her 
especial domain is invtided ; the water-rats dive 
hastily into their hoI(*s ; and shoals uf minnows 
and gudgeon wriggle away into the sludter of the 
rushes, and are lost in the wide sweep of the 
river. 

IIow cool ami fragrant the air is in this 
dim shut-in liolluw of the beech- woods ; and 
I the entrance is so hidden amidst overhanging 
, brambles and briar that a stranger would 

p.a8B fifty times and fail to discover its where- 
I uboiits ; but turn the rudder to the right, crash 
; through the bed of rushes and foxtail grass, and 
I tliree or four batik -strokes bring the boat Honting 
^ out on k deep silent pool, that mirrors the dense 
I foliage and thick smooth ti'iinks of the giant 
I beeches, and the deep o\'ei‘hanging hanks hollowed 
, under the twisted ruggetl roots, where, amongst 
tlie <lamp water- weeds ami mossy stones, grow 
marvellous bunches of luirtstoiigue ferns, their 
^ dark-green glossy leaves perfect in shape and 
' cohairing, 

I Inhere i.s always u whisper of wind among the 
I beeches, that mingles with the lazy caw oi the 
I rooks and fai.nt cooing of the stockdoves, and is 
pleasantly suggestive of the low sound of the 
summer sea — 

Ami tilt' beech-treeK murmur lowly 
Stranno oM droamin{,'s, half awake, 

As we glide beneath them slowly 
O’er the forest-girdled lake. 

What a charm there is in the silence and 
I solitude when the boat is moored, and only the 
I low slumberoii.s lap of the river is heard a few 
yards away, to gaze into the dark fathomless pool, 

' or up into the tangle of intersecting boughs and 
i leaves, through a rift of which can be seen a 
■ gliiiip.se of fur-olf sunny blue ! 

At first, the silence .seems unbroken ; then 
gradually little sounds of life are heard. Yonder 
i is a tawny .sipiirrel alert amongst the. <lry grass j 
and those frisky atoms of fur most certainly are 
a young family. Two or three sandpipers lly off 
with a startled * tweet, tweet, ’ among the Hags ; 

' a pair of coiuforUible wild-ducks are catering for 
j tlieir dusky downy brood ; a moorben steals softly 
I away tlirough the seilges ; fur otf, in the distance, 

^ the corncrake can he heard in the barley on the 
j sunny ridges ; greenfinches and yellow-hammer® 

I are rustling in the tliickets of bramble-bushes ; 
j over the pool the midges and gudllies dance and 
1 .sing, iiiuking a vague murmur in the air, os if 
I whispering together about the beauty of their 
; short-lived summer kingdom. There is a winding 
'■ path through the woods a few hundred yards up 
j tlie hill ; on the other side, about midway down the 
western slope, stands an old brown manor-house, 
who.se iiiaw^ive w'alls arc nearly hidden in ivy 
and clustering roses. The windows are deeply 
mullioneil ; the chimney stacks are fancifully 
twisted ; the pointed gables and wide poren 
curiously decorated and carved with symbolical 
figures. From the wide sunshiny terrace-walk 
on one side is seen a richly -wooded landscape 
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of hill and vallej^, tlie little town half-way up, 
on the opposite hills. On the other side lies the 
sweet-scented old-world garden, where honey- 
suckle, musk -roses, jasmine, huge lavender bushes, 
and giant magnolias fill the air with perfume ; 
thick yew hedges, many centuries old, enclose tlie 
broad shady tennis courts. There are long green 
alleys of quince and apple, filbert and pear trees, 
clusters oi lilac and laburnum, and guelder rosea 
round the lawn. Clear and cool, the ‘ lily-padded 
lake ’ gleams beneath tlie silver birch and quiver- 
ing aspen, creeping lazily under the shady trees 
I till it joins the meadow-stream and falls into the 
quiet pool below the, mill. 

History tells of the old muiior as having once 
belonged to the .Jesuits, where dwelt one of tliose 
Strictly-clohcd orders of which the world Invars so 
much and knows so little. It may luive been so, 
for on the north side of the iiianor there is a 
curious little- building with two beautiful Iwelfth- 
ceiitury windows, tliat probably was a small uiite- 
cliapel in its palmy days. The capitals of the 
columns are quaintly carved witli heads of animals 
and human faces ; and in one c(jrner is a rudely- 
cut stoop set in the angle of the wall. It is 
thickly overgrown with white-veined ivy, inside 
and out the building, and is used in this ])ro- 
saic nineteenth century us a summer smoKing ' 
retreat. 

Very beautiful looks this ‘haunt of ancient 
peace,’ this sunshiny .Inly noun ; very lovely this 
wide wind-swept landscape of ‘hiU and Yallev, 
lake and lea but the river has a still greater 
fascination ; and the dn-aiuy hours idled away 
along the bunks, watching the swirling hjown 
and green water making foaming eddies round the 
drooping willows, the sand-martins hovering over 
the rushes, the graceful sweeping reeds and the 
long feathery grasses moving with every breeze, 
and listening to the gentle ripple of the tiny 
wavelets on the sides of the boat-— are hours that 
do not come too often in a lifetime ; for one tlay 
that can be spent with pleasure on the river there 
are hundreds that are fit for walking or diiving. 
Then, if the beat of the day has passed, and the 
quiet becomes monotonous, rt»w down stream a 
mile, and the hollow jour of a great tumbling 
weir is heard, and the ciy of ‘ Lock ! lock 1’ The 
great green gates shjwly open, and the boat is 
shut within the di-ep cool lock, and the roar of 
the weir is like the sound of thiiiKler. Slowly 
rises the dark water, and the boat floats out on 
the shining placid river. 

There is life and bustle here : two men and 
I a boy are busy ineiuling and tarring a punt ; 
half-a-dozeu youngster.s playing and tumbling in 
and out a leaky, old, flat-bottomed boat, laughing, 

I shouting, and scrambling in reckless glee. Two 
red-faced haigewomen, with violent gestures, are 
quarrelling frilly ; a stout girl in short blue 
fikirt and red jersey is winding ii]> the closing lock 
^ate with one hand, holding a screaming infant 
in the other. Over the weir rush the smootli 
sheets of translucent green water, fulling infi) the 
torrent below in great foaming billows, that rise 
a^ain in impalpable spray, making numberless 
bits of rainbow colouring in the evening sunshine. 
Farther down, a fussy little steamer has brought 
a party of merry young folkb Uf a rustic bun- 
galow, standing in the shade of a noble group of 
eh^tuhts. The bright-faced girls look radiaut. 


with happiness, and the men quite capable of 
enjoying their company. What wonder that, 
under the influence of the glowdiig evening, they 
feel a deligdii to live and breathe, the tide of 
healthful life bounding in their veins adding to 
tlic natural enjoyment of youth. The glory of 
summer clothes the hills, uplands, and valleys, 
the moors and the meadows. The wild exuberant 
beauty of coppice and woods, the liisli leafage of 
the hedgerows and river-side, the singing of bird 
and insect life, all give to the thoughtful mind 
the unmistakable proof of the inherent power of 
Nature. 

But the glory of sunset light has begun to fall 
ucro.ss the hills and golden-green V'oods ; the 
distant purple shadows grow dee])er ; the air is 
stiller than ever, wive for the shi'ill singing of 
the swifts as they rush through tlie air ; \vhln 
the lock is passed again, and the roar of the 
Weir fainl in the far distance, the soft gray mists 
can be semi stealing nj) the rivei-, and a faint 
warm wind sighs through the reeds and rushes, 
lieavy with the scent of clover hay. A humble- 
bee booms lazily under the willows ; giay and 
white moths flutter I’ouiid ; bats wliiil erratically 
about, with their faint little cry; gradually the 
crimson sun bus ilroj>ped to the under-world, and 
in the faint afterglow hangs a single golden star, 
with .scintillating I'uys of gi'eeii and sapphire 
and jmrple, ; and in all the blue immensity 
of space appear twinkling points of light, that 
are letlccteil in the watei*, and a breath of the 
limlena comes in the whispering shadowy dai‘k- 
nes.s. Tlie ho.'it touches the landing-steps, the 
oars are shipped, and our day amongst the reeds 
aiul ruslies is over. 
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Thk shadow of night is falling, 
hut the shore is sunlit yet : 

Oh tnniquil tide, what a llood you Ixiai* 

Of hitter luid wild I'ogret ! 

"When the storm your waves uplifted, 

Wlieii tlio wind was wet with sj>ray. 

My heart wais Ciised of its long dull ache, 

And 1 looked from iny grief away. 

’Tis when all is calm .'iiid ])eaceful, 

When at rest thi! whole world lies, 

TJmL tlie heart is stirred wdth a storm unseen, 
And utters its lonely cries. 

P, W. RtiosB. 
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r ICC A D 1 L L Y. 

Piclaoilly ! The historian, the essayist, the wit, 
the poet, all have soundeil thy praises. Highway 
of fashion ; channel through which unceasingly 
(lows the brilliant streani of humanity which the 
exclusive West sends in search of pleasure and 
variety ; bcdovcxl of lounger and heaii ; ha]tpy 
luinting'gi'ound for artist, dilettante, and man- 
about-town ; in'cr-varying spectacle for country 
cousins — U seems almost a forlorn hope to endea- 
vour to say anything fresh about thee, most 
delightful of streets. 

Piccadilly is never monotonous. Either from 
shop- windows or pas.ser.'<-by, one may alway.s 
gather amusement and perhaps instructiem. True, 
it is to a great extent the street of a class. More 
respectable than the bohemian Strand, le.ss prosaic 
than middle-class Oxford Street, its crowds arc 
compo.sed for the most part of that section of 
metropolitan humanity popularly known as the 
‘ Upper Ten ; ’ yet there is always sufficient 
leaven of the common multitude to add variety 
to the scene. 

Turn in to it from the Circus, that vortex of 
traffic, whose clutter and confusion arc calculated 
to bewilder even tlie accoinj)lished urban tra- 
veller. Swan and Edgar.s gay Oriental exhibit, 
and the neighbouring sliops on the one side, make 
a pleasing little oasis of colour, in strange coritru.st 
to the grim frontage of the Museum of Practical 
Geology and Royal School of Mines over the way 
—truly, of all the places in the meti'opolis devote<l 
to relaxation and improvement, the gloomiest and 
least exhilarating. Well does tin; writer recol- 
lect how' as a boy he spent Wednesday half-holi- 
days within its echoing and deserted halls ; and 
the depre.ssing remembrance of those juvenile 
dissipations amidst the models of coal-mines and 
specimens of strange and stony formations, lingers 
even yet. 

Glance for a moment opposite at the unpre- 
tentious book-t Imp with the royal arms over 
the door. Few would think that so unpromising 
an exterior holds the most remarkable bookselling 


busine.ss in the world, yet the name of Quaritch 
proclaim.^ that liere are the head(]uui‘ters of the 
extraordinary man whose career has been a suc- 
cession of bibliojxdical triumphs ; and here are 
gathered together mon^ rare and valuable volumes 
than in any space of the same size outside' the 
British Museum or the Bodleian. 

Air Street— aptly named, being a very sigh of 
a street for brevity -marks wbat in 1061) was 
the most westerly turning out of Piccadilly, the 
whole district beyond being fields and lanes, and 
! opposite we may look tbrougli the iron gateway 
I at St James’s (Ihurcli, erected for Henry, Earl of 
I St Albans, in the days of our lugubrious-looking 
j‘ Merry Monarch.’ This nobleman is pei’haps 
chiefly notable, or rather notorious, as uncle of 
I the ‘Hurry Jenny n’ whose escapades are fro- 
' quently referred to by Grummont, which gentle- 
1 man, under-sized, ugly, and, if all accounts be 
I true, stiijn’d as he was, seems to have been a 
I very prince of Lotharios. 

i The church is a comparatively unintei*esting 
building so far as architectural merit is con- 
cerned, very prim and formal in its seclusion 
behind the red brick wall. There is a white 
I marble font by Grinling Gibbons, the canopy of 
I which once served as strange a purpo.se, surely, 
as ever a font-cover in this world — that, namely, 
of a tavern sign, when stolen by sacrilegious 
hands. Some famous names are connected 
with the building. Adam Clarke, ripe scholar 
and upright man, was pastor for a time. Several 
celebrities also arc buried here : Charles Cotton, 
wlio travestied Virgil, poetical historian of 
the Peak, aiivl disciple of the gentle Izaak ; Dr 
Thomas Sydenham, whose system of fever treat- 
ment marks an era in our medical historj’ ; a 
brother physician, Arbuthnot, whom Thackeray 
has dubbed ‘one of the wisest, wittiest, most 
accomp]i.shed, gentlest of mankind,’ and to whom 
we owe the invention of ‘John Bull,’ that title 
which so happily hits off the national character- 
istics. 

Another doctor, hut of a very different sort, 
also lies here— the merry, deviser of those 
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fftmoiiB PilU to Purge MeUinchohjy which cured 
80 many of the Rpleen and the doldrums — witty, 
thriftless, coarse, yet withal genial, Tom D’Urfcy. 
How his ballads must have been shouted and 
roared by the roystering blades who swaggered 
from tavern to tavern in those days ! Olnncing 
through the six chubby volumes whicli com- 
prise the collection of these ditties, one must 
perforce wonder how any period, any society 
could tolerate some of tlu-m. Otliers tlu^rc are 
less questionable, whose tliemeg iirc as a rule 
drink and joviality, many written, doubtless, at 
my Lord Buckburst’s seat of Knowle, in Kent, 
where tlie poet-laureate of tiivorn and suppor- 
table had a room always prepai-ed for him, and 
where he sang the praises of ‘the Incompar- 
able strong Beer at Knoll.’ He must have been 
a lovable bohemian, this man, ‘whom envy and 
spite could never sailden.’ He lived to* see the 
reign of Anne with its circle of wits and beaux, 
of so different a cast from those he had known 
in his prime ; and the queen favoured him on 
the quiet, nor disdained to listen to his songs and 
jokes at her private supper-parties. 

Sackville Street boasts a d()u\)le singularity : 
it fs the longest street in Tiondon without a 
cross or by-turning ; and it bus no lamp- 
posts, tbe gna lam])s being lixod to arms pro- 
jecting from tbe bouses. Tbe shop at the west 
corner is always an attraction, the name of 
Fores having long been known in connection with 
those coloured sporting prijjta wliich depict in 
such animated style the vic.tories of the turf 
and the huiiting-ficdd. The in<»st popular arc 
the reproductions of the old pictures (»ur sport- 
ive forefathers d<di<ghted in: ‘The First Steeple- 
cha.se on Uecord ’ showing a imniber of cccetitric 
gentlemen careering across country on thorougb- 
breds, with white niglit-abirts and night-caps as 
riding costume, or tbe ‘ Departure of the Kover’ 
or the Firedy for Kxeter, Liverpool, or York, 
with all the quaint surroundings of galleried inn- 
yard and many-cape<l piisseimers. Such subjects 
as these are still sought for liy the snorting col- 
lector, and at Fores’ he may find them in 
variety enough. 

Princes Hall, a somewhat hbiiik-looking struc- 
ture, is chiefly noticeable for tbe boldly carved 
figures which surmoimt the doorway in the 
centre ; while the Albany opposite stands the 
personification of solid respectability, and brings 
back to us Canning, Bulwer-Lvtton, and Jjord 
Macaulay. Tbe great essayist lived here for fifteen 
years, and wrote, most of bis wonderful History 
within its walls. Byron, loo, bad rooms in the 
building ; but we shall meet his erratic lordship 
later on. 

The splendid frontage of Burlington House 
^tracts attention next. It is curious to remem- 
ber tliat its predecessor on this site was erected 
, Ipecause ite pwnci' was sure no one avouUI build 
beyond him ! and was the first good house in Picca- 
dilly. The present palatial edifice shelters nunier- 
OttB learned corporations, most of them familiar 
enough by name, tlunigh the functions of some 
are to the uninitiate<l public rather obscure. The 
beet known and most popular of all is the Iloyal 
Academy—the ‘ Forty Immortals,' to borrow from 
Wiir IPrench neighbours, or, as some wag has put 


it, the * Forty Thieves.’ Who would see fashion- 
able London in a small space must stand within 
the fine courtyard on ‘ Private View ’ day, when 
every one who is any one worth mentioning flocks 
to see the pictures and each other. 

Burlington Arcade, chief temple of frippery 
ami frivolity, presents an unchanged aspect from 
year to year. The same shops, the same kind of 
wares, the same loungers, who never seem to buy. 
Are there any people hold enough to purchase 
goods in Burlington Arcade ? Tliere ahvays seems 
such a .sublime air of dearnes.s about the daintily 
arranged little emporiums, that one could almost 
fancy seeing above each doorway, ‘Highest prices 
for everything charged here.’ 

The Egyptian Hall reniaiiiH the mo.st distinctive 
Iniilding in London. This reproduction of an 
old temple sacred to the mystic rites of Isis looks 
strange enoiigli in the midst of its busy nine- 
teenth -century surroundings. The Siamese Twins ; 
the Model of Waterloo; Toni Thumb, drawing liis 
hundreds, while poor Haydon’s works of art were 
disdainfully neglected in a neighbouring chamber ; 
Albert Smith’s inimitable jaunt to Mont Blanc ; 
and nowadays the perennial seance of mystifica- 
tion pre.siiled over by Mr Maskelyne— these arc 
brought to our minds as we linger awhile outside 
tbe curious fi-oiitage. 

Arlington Street, quiet, sedate, and replete 
with meiimrios, recalls some people famous in 
their day, and one at least famous now. Harry 
Bennet, Earl of Arlington, at one time high in 
favour with tbe monarch who ‘never said a 
foolish thing;’ but,, like many others, falling 
into disrepute so far even as to become a langli- 
ing-stock witli tbe frivolous good-for-notbings 
who fluttered round tbe English court, 

Horace Walpole is another figure we ass(»ciato 
with Arlftigton Street, where, as a boy, be listened 
at bis mother’s knee to that small-talk in which 
he was one day to prove so proficient. Many of 
' his deliglitful letters date from thence, though 
j Strawberry Hill was to witness tbe arcb-dileltanto 
' at tbe snmuiit of bis fame. Tbe present Prime 
j Minister has bis ‘family mansion ’ here, sheltered 
j behind a wall, in front of which a solitary police- 
man keep.s guard over tbe residence of the Queen’s 
' chief adviser, in strange contrast to tlie elaborate 
! military precautions one. finds abroad in a similar 
I ca.se. Hatcliett’s, opposite, look.s sadly .shorn of 
■ its glories, now that tbe ground floor is given 
I lip to miscellaneous shops, and tbe upper part 
I turned into sets of chambers. Tbe entrance to 
what was tbe White Horse Cellars remains, it 
' is true ; but the coaches seem to be divided in 
their old allegiance, some going to tbe B.ath 
Hotel opposite, and others preferring the modem 
Northumberland Avenue. Few prettier sights 
[ (Will Jjoinlon show than the evening arrival of these 
j smart four-iii-lmnds, as they come dashing np 
the liill fi’om the corner tbrongb the stream of 
vehicles. The rays of the sun, setting beyond the 
Park, light up tlie red coat of the guard and tbe 
burnished coach-horn on which lie sounds a merry 
note or two as the splendid horses, skilfully 
steered, go spankingly over the wood pavement, ^ 
to all outward appearance little the worse for ' 
their long run. 

With a brief survey of Walsinghnm House and 
the adjacent Club, which form so prominent a 
feature in the view us one looks up Piccadilly 
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from tLe west, let \is turn a moment to the D\ike 
of Devonshire’s grim barrack, secluded behind 
one of the ugliest dead-walls in London. There 
is only one redeeming feature in this bare expanse 
— the remarkably beautiful bronze handles on 
the entrance gates. The house itself is a mean 
building, yet shelters priceless treasures of jirt. 
We may aptly cast back a thought to the fair 
Qeorgiaiia, who held her court here, assemhliug 
all who were noteworthy or fashionable, eager 
to pay their deference to the ‘heautiful Duchess,’ 
aiul a later memory is that which brings to our 
minds Charles Dickens and those celebrated per- 
formances of Xol so Dad as loft iSVc?«, inatituti'd 
by the novelist and Lord Lytton in aid of that 
still-born society the (duilil of Literature. 

Adjacent to ]3evonshire House ‘over against,’ 
as our forefathers would have said— sbinds, even 
more grimy and doleful, the town mansion of i 
London’s ‘Lady Bountiful,’ the Baroiuiss Burdett- j 
Coutts. Never, surely, was so bi’ight, so bone- ! 
ficent a spirit sladtered in so unpromising a I 
structure as tliis ugly comer house, from which | 
Sir Francis Burdett was escorted, to become, the 1 
last prisoner in the 'Power of London, Nowadays, * 
the iDiiildiim is associated with deeds of charity ' 
and benevolence of the noblest kind, and most 1 
passers are half induced to raise their hats in * 
respect as they go by the end of Stratton Street. ' 
We have now arrived at the most charming | 
portion of Piccadilly. Here tlie .aptly named ■ 
Green Park commences, calling to mind the. words I 
of the poet who lja.s sung tlie praises of this 
locality in those verses commeuciiig : 

Piccadilly ! hlmps, palaces, Itubtle .aiid bns'zo, | 

The whirring of wheels and the rnunmir of trees. 

Nowhere in London, perhaps, is Nature seen in 
more delightful fieshue.ss than here. Trees and 
grass seem to wear a perennial emerald tint^ due, 
pendiance, to the fact that here was all marsh- 
land in those years long sgo when, where Sfc I 
Jame.s’8 Palace, now stands, a hospital for lepers ! 
reared its melancholy front. | 

Palmerston, ‘Did Pam’ — who does not know ' 
the house he inhabited, when, the ruler of the ! 
nation’s destinies, liis gifted spouse entertained ' 
such brilliant circles V It i.s a Olub now, that 
square, solid stone block, with its brick screen 
and double, entrance gates. Bright and gay 
with (lowers are the windows, and through 
them one cabdies glimpses of the chambers I 
where the gray old statesman revolved many ' 
momentous questions in that long liead of his. I 
Near by, Hertford House shows its massive 
frontage to advantage. A line building, severely ' 
classical with its Corinthian columns, yet a relief i 
from the ‘London mixture’ of style whi(di too 
often distingui.shes our present houses. Tt 
belonged formerly to the Sir Richard Wallace 
whose ]o.s8 Paris particularly, and the art Wf>rhl 
in general, are yet deploring ; hut he parted with 
it to one of the rich merchant prince.s. 

The ‘charming bijou residence’ of the house- 

X nt’s circular is veiy much to the fore htire- 
uts. There is quite a line of these small, 
apparently inconvenient, and yet high-price(l 
dwellings, regular bandboxes of bou.ses, with a 
rear outlook on to a mews or something equally * 
pleasant We are here, too, in the region of | 
‘Junior’ clubs, one of which, the Junior Athe- ; 


neeuni, inhabits Hope House, No. 116, a comer 
building, whic.h has escaped elegance without 
being downright ugly. One may know it by 
the Hope arms over the windows, the shattered 
globe, and also by those panels of polished granite 
which gave rise to a faint, witticism on the part ^ 
Dicken.s to the ellect that the house ‘ looked os if 
its face had been sciatdied and then covered with 
etrip.s of sticking-plaster.’ 

A few .steps more bring us to Park Lane 
and Gloucester House, town residence of out 
illiistrioiis Commander-in-chief. Very unpre- 
tentious for the liome of the Queen’.s cousin, 
yet withal boasting as comfortable and pictur- 
esque {fn aspect towairds tlie Park ae any house 
in Piccadilly. I’lirough the French windows, 
travellers outside the omnibus can catch a rapid 
sight of statuettes, a neat white bookcase well 
filled witli bright voln]ne.«, a few pieces of choice 
French furniture nothing approtudiing the pala- 
tial ; bid- tasteful, and onlerly, like the home 
of any Kiiglish gentleman. 

TiOitl Byron was once a near neighbour to 
Gloucester House, though the building has dis- 
appeared, to be replaced by Sir Algernon Boi’th- 
wjidv’s stalely mnuKion, outwaidly as well as 
inwardly one of the mo.«t idegant. in London. 
All that is left to remind us of Byron is Mhe 
11 umbel' 139. Here it was that this wild wayward 
spirit pa.ssed the later part of his brief, unhappy, 
ill-advi.'^ed married life. Here, in the midst of 
sordid tronbi’es whicli 11111,4 have jarred with 
dreadful inten.'^ity on .so .‘^en.sitive a creature, hap- 

f ioued to liini Ihiit event wliich broke np his 
ife, and, a.« lie has s.ii<l, ‘.sent him forth a 
wanderer’- the desertion, llight, or whatever it 
limy he termed, of his wdfe. We .shall jirobahly 
never know the truth of that sad history. When, 
some years since, a justly respected liand inju- 
diciously endeavoured to lift the dark curtain 
which charitably veils this part of Byron’s life, 
the re.sult wuis a storm of pi'otesi from all sides, 
from all ( la.<ses, save perhap.'^ the bigot and the 
ignorant wdio revelled in tlie besmirching of a 
iioldi* name with a mire fimlei’ and blacker than 
any which his ow n, alas I too patent indiscretions 
had created for pa-ssers by to fling. It is wtU 
that siudi w’fib the ease. Let the ‘ dead past bury 
its dead and on the grave of Iris forgotten and 
forgiven iiuiierfections, m.ay the llowei-s bloom to 
fiiriri.sli a never-fading wuealli for the brow of 
one we must honour as one of the great poets of 
the nineteenth century. 

We have now nearly arrived at the terminatiofi 
of oiir walk, for, pas.sing tlie row of hand.some 
stone buildings whicli eomprist' the Rothschild, 
the Aiitrobus, and other mansions, we reach 
Apsley llou.se and Hyde Park C^Iorner. What 
nieiiiorie.s of (he stern, gray Duke arise as one 
gazes at the plain, smoke- begrimed edifice ! The 
windows on the I’ark side, obsc.ured by shutters, 
remind us of the iron plates which the veteran 
hero of a hundred fights was fain to place 
between liimself and the stones of a London 
mob. A strange little piece of hi.story this, and a 
.sigirificaiit w'urning to soldiers, however great 
and gifted, to stick to warfare, which is their busi- 
ness, and leave politics, which arc not, severely 
alone. 

Tlie arramgemeut of Hyde Park Comer is much 
improved since the arch at the end of Consti^ 
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tntion Hill was swung roun<l, giving a line open 
space, which reveals the grandiose block of 
Groavenor Place to advantage, though it somewhat 
accentuates the formal ugliness of St George's 
Hospital, Decimus Burton’s elegant arch, too, is 
better seen, especially since the authorities took 
the sensible step of restoring the stonework to 
something of its original whiteness. Vj) to IH2r) 
there was a turnpike gate hereabouts ; and in tlie 
near vicinity stood tin* ‘ITerculcs Pillars,’ the 
scene of some of S(iiiiie Western’s immortal 
exploits when he came to town on that memor- 
able expedition resulting in the discomhture of 
Mr Blinl and the happiness of that amiable scape- 
grace Tom Jones. 

Here we must bi«l adieu to 1‘iceadilly. In onr 
short journey we liavc met with many pleasant 
people, revived many pleasant recollection.s ; yet 
tliey are but a tithe of the association-s connected 
with this bright and busy thoroughfare, respect- 
ing wliieh one may cordially endorse the X-)piuioii 
e.xpressed in the verses from which w'e have 
already quoted : 

‘Wlj.'itcver my iiiood is, I love I'iccadilly. 


THE n^OUY GATE.* 

By WALTER BE-SANT. 

CHAPTER XXV. — CAN HE RE.M EMBER? 

It was past ten o’clock that Sunday evening 
when Elsie airived home. Athelstan and Geoi’ge 
Were waiting up for her. ‘Again the my.sterious 
appointment?’ asked the former. ‘ Are we to know 
anything yet?’ -Elsie shook her head. — ‘Not to- 
night ? Very good, Yoti look tired, Elsie.’ 

‘1 am tired, thank you. And -and I think 
I would rather not talk to-night. I will go to 
my own room. —Have patience, both of you, for 
a day or two longer. Believe me, everything 
is going well. The only reas()n why 1 cannot 
tell you what I have been doing is that it is so 
strange — so wonderful— that I have not been able 
even to shape it into words in my own mind.— 
What is to-day? The 1st of Angast.’ 

‘Only eleven da vs yet eleven long days,’ said 
George, ‘ but also eleven short days.’ 

‘I do not forget. Well-- you may both of you 
sit down — go about your husiiie.ss — you need do 
nothing more. As for me, I think yon will have 
to get on without me every evening this week. 
But be quite easy. Tlie tiling i.s tlone.’ And 
with that, nodding and laughing, she ran out 
of the room. 

‘ It is done,’ repeated George. ‘ The thing is 
done. Which thing ?’ 

‘It is done,’ repeated Athelstan. ‘What is 
done? How was it done? Who did it? When 
was it done?’ 

‘Since Elsie says it is done, I am hound to 
accept her assurance. I’resumubly, she has caught 
old Chockley at .South Square, in the very act. 
Never mind ; 1 am quite sure tliat Elsie knows 
what she says.’ 

In her own retreat Elsie sat down to consider. 

If you think of it, she had a good deal to 
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consider. She had, in fact, a tremendous weapon, 
an eighty-ton Woolwicli, in her possession ; a 
thing which had to be handled so that when it 
was fired it should not produce a general massacre. 
All those who had innligned and spoken and 
thouglit evil of her bi'otlier and her lover should, 
she thought, be laid ]»ro3trate by the inei’e puff 
and Mdiiffof the di.scharge. Check ley ishouUl fall 
backwards, and raise a bump at the back of his 
head as big as an egg. Sir Samuel and Hilda 
should be tumbled down in the most ignominious 
fashion, just as if they had no money at all. 
And her mother should be forced to cry out that 
she had been wrong and hasty. 

She held in her own hamis nothing less than 
the complete demolition of all this erection of 
suspicion and malignity. Notliing less. She 
could re.slcjre to her brother that which he had 
never lost, save in the eyes of his own people, 
who should have been the most jealous to preserve 
it No greater service' could h(‘ lendered to him. 
And she could clear from lier lover’s name what- 
ever ahred.s and mists liad been gathered round 
it by the industriou.s breatli of Clieckley — tliat 
humble Cloud (’ompoller. You see, we all have 
this much of Zeus in us, even in the compelling 
of OIoikIs : every man by the exercise of a little 
malignity, a little insinuation, and a few false- 
hoods, can raise q’dte a considerable mist about 
the head or the name or tlie figure or the 
reputation of any one. Women — some women, 
that is — are constantly engaged in this occupa- 
tion ; and after they hate been at their work, 
it is sometimes hart! for the brightest sunshine 
to melt those mi.sts away. 

To be able lo clear away clouds is a great thing. 
Bc.sidcs this, Elsie had foiiml out what the rest 
had failed to find out and by thi' simplest 
method. She had learned from the only person 
wlio knew at what hour slie should Le most 
likely to find the mysterious Edmund Gray, and 
she had then waited on tlie stairs until he came. 
No method more direct— yet nobody tliouglit of 
it except herself. She had done it. As the result, 
there was no longer any mystery. Tlie man who 
forged the first cheque : the man who MTote 
those letters and conducted their transfer : was, 
as they all thought at first, Edmund Gray. No 
other. And Ivlmuiul Gray M'ns Edward Leriiig, 
one and tlie same person — and Edward Dering 
was a Madman, and thi.s discovery it was which 
so pi'ofoiiiidly impre.s,sed licr. There were no con- 
federates : there was no one wanted to intercept 
the post ; no one had tampered with the safe : 
the Chief himself had received the letters 
and conducted the correspondence alternately as 
Edmund Giuy himself, or Edmund Gray acting 
unconsciously for Edward Dering. 

Perfectly impossible — Pei iecily simple ■ Per- 
fectly iutelligibie. As for the impossibility, a 
fact may remain when its impossibility is estab- 
lished. Elsie was not a psychologist or a student 
of the brain. She knew nothing about mental 
maladies. She only said after udiat .she had seen 
and heard : ‘ The man is mad.’ 

Then she thought how she should best act. 
To establish the identity of Mr Dering and 
Edmund Gray must be done. It was the one 
thing necessary. Very well. That could easily 
be done, and in a simple way. She had only 
to march into his office at the head of a small 
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bancJ of witnesses and say: ‘Yon wanted us to 
find out Edmund Gray ! I liuve found him. 
And thou art the man !’ 

He would deny it. He ciutainly knew ilbthing 
about it. Then slie would call upon her wit- 
nesses. First, Athelatans commissionaire, who 
declared that he should remember, even after 
eight years or eighty years, the gentleman wdio 
sent him to cash that cheque. ‘ Who is this 
man, commissionaire?’ 

‘That is Mr Edmund Oray.’ 

Next the landlord of his chambers. ‘Who i.s 
this man V 

‘That is Mr Edmund Gray, my tenant for nine 
years.’ 

Then she would call the euiiiieut Pairi'ister, Mr 
Laughoriu!. ‘ Do you know this man 

‘He is my neighbour, Mr Pklniund Gray.’ 

And Freddy (Jiirstone the C\)a(Lli. 

‘He is my neiglibonr, Mr Edmund Gray.’ 

And the laundress, and she wuuld say; ‘1 
have done for the gentleman lor nine years, 
lie’s a very good goiilleanan, and generous— and 
his name is i\ir Pklmnnd Gray.’ 

And the people from the Hall— and they would 
make answer, with one consent: ‘That is Mr 
Edmund Gray, our preaclier and our teacher.’ 

And she herself would give her testimony: *T 
have sat with you iu your chaiubers. I bavo 
beard you lecture in your Hall, surrounded by 
these go(jd peojdr', and you are JMmnnd Gray.’ 

The thing was (juite easy to do. She could 
bring forward all tliis evidence at once, and it 
would be unanswerable and convincing even to 
Sir Samuel. 

Except for one thing which made it dillicult. 

The discovery would he a most dreadful — a 
most terrible — revedatiou to one who believed 
himself to be the most res])ectal)le solicitor in 
the whole of Lomlou ; the most trustworthy ; 
the clearest in mind ; the keenest in vision ; the 
coldest in judgment. He would learn without 
the least previous snspieion or preparation, or any 
softening of the blow, that for many years he liad 

been What? Is there any other word any 

kiinler word — any word less terrifying or less 
humiliating by wliich the news could be con- 
veyed to him that he bail been Mail— d\lad — Mail ? 
Heavens! wliat a word it is! How teirible to 
look at witli its tliree little letteis wliich mean 
80 much. All the words that mean much are 
monosyllables : God- - Love — Joy — Hate — P'ear — 
Glad — Sad — Mad Bad — Hell — Home— Wife — 
Child — House — Song — PTast — Wine - K iss — 
everything— tliey are the oldest words, you see ; 
they have been used from time immemorial by 
prehistoric man as well as by ourselves. 

Mr Dering had to be told that he was Mail. 
Somehow or other, he must be told tliat. It 
seemed at first the only way out of the dillicnlty. 
How could this girl conimnnicaie the tlreadful 
news to her guardian, who had always been 
to her considerate, ami even affectionate? She 
shrank from the task. Then she thought she 
would hand it over to her brother Athelstan. 
But he was far more concerned about clearing 
up the hateful business than about softening 
the blow for Mr Dering. Or of coiuinunicating 
it to George. What should she do ? ]\Ir Dering 
was mad. Not mad all the time, but mad now 
and the])^ sometimes every day, sometimes with 


intervals. This kind of madness, I believe, takes 
many forms — a fact which should make the 
.strongest men tiemble. Sometimes it lasts a 
long time before it is found out. Sometimes 
even it is never found out at all. Solicitors 
and doctors tell queer stoi’ies about it, P'or 
instance, that stoiy- ipiiti: a common story — 
of an old geiitlemaii of irreproacluibhi reputa- 
tion, a s])eaker aiul leader iu religious circles, a 
man enormously respected by all classes, con- 
cerning whom not his bitterest eiuiny liad a 
word of scandal — yet, after his death, things 
deplorable, things incredible, things to be sup- 
nressed at any cost, W(‘ie brouglit to the know- 
ledge of bis lawyers. At certain times be went 
mail, you see. Then be fojgot who be was : he 
forgot Tiis reputation, his place in the world, 
ami the awful penalties of being found out: 
he went ilown : he lived among people of the 
baser sort, and became an inferior man with 
another mime, and died without ever knowing 
his own ilrcadful record. Another of whom I 
liave heard was mad for fifteen years, yet the 
Chief of a great llonse, who all the time con- 
ducted the biisine.ss wilh great ability. Pie was 
found out at la.^'t because he began to buy things. 
Once lie sent home six gnuul pianos : another 
time he bought all the cricket bats that were 
iu .stock iu a certain shop ; and another time 
he bought all the hats that fitted him at all 
the hatters’ * liops within a circle whose ciiitro 
wa.s I’iccudilly (.'ire us and the ladius a mile long. 
After this they gave him a cheerful companion, 
who took walks abroad with him, and he retirca 
from active business. 

Some philosophers maintain that we are all 
gone mad on certain points. In that case, if 
one does not know it or suspect it, and if our 
friemls neither know nor suspect it, what does 
it matter? d'here ai’e also, we all know, 
points on which some of ii.s are mad, uiid 
everybody knows it. There is the man who 
he.lieves that he is a great poet, and piiblisbes 
volume after volume .all at liis own expense to 

E rove it ; tliere is the. man- but he ought to 
e taken away ami put on a treadmill • who 
write.H letter.s to tlie papei's on every conceivable 
subject with the day before yesterdiiy's wisdom : 
there i.s the man who tliinks he can paint— wo 
.all know plenty of men mad like unto these, 
ami we are for the most jiart willing to tolerate 
tbein. Oonsideralions, however, on the univer- 
sality of the complaint fail to bring consolation 
to any except those who have it not. In tha 
.same way, nobody who dies of any disease is 
comforted with the liiought of the rarity or 
the frequency of that disease ; iU interesting 
character has no charm for him. Nor is the 
uuui on hi.'s way to be hanged consoled by the 
I’eiiiinder that tbousand.s have trodden tbut 
llowery way before him. To IMr During, proud 
of his own intellect, self-sullieient and strong, 
the discovery of these things would certainly 
bring humiliation intolerable, perbaps— even— 
sliaiue unto Diath itself. IIow— ob ! bow could 
things be managed so as to spare him this pain ? 

Elsie’s difficulties g'-ew greater the more she 
pondered over them, ft was past midnight when 
she closed the volume of thought and her eyes 
at the same moment. 

In the morning, Athelstan kissed her gravely. 
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‘Bo you remember what you said laat night, 
Sleie 2 . You said that we could rest at peace 
because the thing was done.’ 

. ‘Well, Athebitun, the woimIs could only have 
one meaning, could they 1 I mean, if you want 
me to be more explicit, that the tiling in actually 
done. My dear brother, I know all about it now. 

1 know who signed tliat first clieqiie— who sent 
the commissionaire to the Bank, who received the 
notes — who placed them in the safe — who wrote 
about the ti’uusfers -who rei eived tlie letters and 
carried on the whole business. I can place luy 
hand upon him to-day, if necessary.’ 

‘Without doubt t With proofs, ample proofs'/’ 

‘Without the least doubt -with a chmd of 
witnesses. My dear brothcj', do not doubt me. 

I have done it. Yet for a reason -—to spare one 
most deeply concerned — for the pity of it— if you 
knew — give me a few days— a week, peiliaps, to | 
find a way if 1 can. If 1 cannot, then the cruel 
truth must be told hluiitly whatever happens.’ 

‘ Remember all tlie mischief the old villain 
has done.’ 

‘The old villain 1 Oh ! you mean Chccklcy V 

‘ Of com-se ; whom should I mean V 

‘Nobody— iiotliiiig. Brother, if you hid me 
speak to-day, I will speak. No one has u better 
right to command. But if this — this ])ersou — 
were to die to-day, my proofs are so ample that 
there could be no doubt possible. Ves — even my 
mother— it is dieailfnl to say it -but she is so 
hard and so obstinate —even my mother would 
acknowledge that there is no doubt })ossible.’ 

Athelstan stooped and kissed her. ‘Order it 
exactly as you pleiwe, my child. If I have 
waited eight long years, I can wait another 
week. Another week ! Tlicu 1 shuil at la.st be 
able to speak of my people at home. I shall 
go back to (’ulifornia with belongings like other 
men. 1 shall b(3 able to make friends ; 1 c!iu 
even, if it comes in my way, make love, Elsie. 
Do you think you understand quite what this 
means to me ?’ 

Ho left her presently to go about his work. 

In the corner of the room stood her easel 
with the portrait, the fancy pfUlraiL, of Mr 
Dering the Benevolent— Mr Dering the Optimist 
— Mr During us h(! might be with tlie same 
featured and the least little change in their 
iiabituul setting. I 

Elsie stood before tliis picture, looking at it 
curiously. 

‘Yes,’ she murmured, ‘you are a dear, tender- 
hearted, kimlly benevolent, siui})le old Thing. 
You believe in hiimau nature : you think that 
everybody is longing for the Kingdom of Heaven. 
You think that everybody would be comfortable 
in it : that everybody longs for honesty. Before 
I altered you and improved your face, you were 
Justice without mercy: you were Law without 
leniency : you were Experience wdiicli knows 
that all men are ^^•icked bv choice when they 
get tho chance : you had iio soft place anywhere : 
you held that Society exists only for the jn’eserva- 
lina of Property. Oh ! you are so much uiore 
lovable now, if you would only think so— if you 
only knew. You believe in men and women: 
Jtbat ifl a wondeidul advance — and you have done 
well to change your old name to your new name. 

„ I tltink I should like you always to be Edmupd j 
Gray. But how am I to tell you ? How, in the I 


name of wonder, am 1 to tell you that you are 
Edmund Gray? First of all, 1 must see you— 

I must break the thing gently — I must force you 
aomelfcw to recolleiit, as soon as possible. I must 
make you somehow understand what has hap- 
pened.' 

Slie had promiseil to meet Mr Edmund Gray 
at his Chamuers that evening at live. He showed 
his conlidence in her by giving lier a latchkey^ 
so that she might let Imi-self in if he happened 
not to be in the Chambers w'hen she called, at 
live. She would try, then, to bring him back 
to himself. She pictured his amazement — his 
shame — at finding himself in strange rooms under 
another name, pleaching wild doctrines. It 
Avould be too much for liim. Better go to Mr 
Deriug, the real Mi Dering, and try to move 
him, in his own ollice, to recollect wdiat had 
I happened. Be<*au8e, you see, Elsie, unacquainted 
with tluise obscure fonn.'. of brain disease, ima- 
gined that she might by artful question and sug- 
gestion clear that clouded memory, and show 
the lawyer his double ligiiriiig as a .Socialist. 

She waited till the afteriiuou. She arrived 
at New Square about tliiee, two liours before 
her eiigugi nicul at Gray's lim. 

Mr Deriug received her with his usual kind- 
ness. lie was austerely biaiiguaut. 

‘1 tried to see you last night,’ she said, un- 
truthfully, because the worils conveyed the im- 
pressiou that she had called upon him. 

‘No — no. I was— I su]>pose I w'as out, I 

went out’ His face clouded, and he stopped. 

‘Yes— you were saying, Mr Dering, that you 
went out.’ 

‘Last night was Siinduy, wasn’t it? Yes j 1 
went out, — Where did 1 go?’ Jle drummed the 
table with his fingers irritably. ‘Where did I 
go ? AVhere ? — W bat does it matter ?’ 

‘Nothing at all. Only it is strange that you 
should not reincmber.’ 

‘1 told you once before, Elsie,’ he said, *I 
suffer — I labour— under curiour. fits of forgetful- 
ness. Now, at this moment, 1— it really is 
absurd— 1 cannot remember where 1 was last 
night. I am an old man. It is the privilege of 
age to forget yesterday, and to rciuciuber fifty 
years ago.’ 

‘ I was talking last niglit to an old gentleman 
who said much the same. He lias Chambers 
where lie goi-s to write : he lias a Lecture Hall 
— where he preaclies to the ]a*ople ’ 

Mr Deling looked at her m mild surprise. 
What did she nieuil ? Elsie coloured. 

‘Gf course,’ she said, ‘this has nothing to do 
witli you,' 

‘ How 1 sjient the evening I know very w'ell,* ; 
Mr Dering went on. ‘Yet I forget. That is the 
trouble wdth me. My housekeeper wdll not give 
me dinner ou Sunday evening, and on that day 
I go to my Club. I get there about five or six : 

I i-ead the magaziiies till seven. Sometimes I 
drop off to bleep— we old fellows will drop off, 
you know — about seven I have dinner. After j 
dinner I take my coffee, and read or talk if there j 
is any one I know. About nine I walk home. 
That has been my custom for many years. There- 
fore, that is how 1 spent the evening of yesterday. 
— But, you see, I cannot remember it. Breakfast 
j 1 remember, and the Church service afterwards, 
j Luncheon I remember : getting home ^at ten I , 
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remember. B«t the interval between I eannot the nejghboiirljoi« It& depth below the ‘Roger* 
remember.* , v, / ' : , , is nbont four hundrlS yards. 

‘ Bo you fotget ' Other things ? Bo you re* The initial difficnlty encountered was a Uiick 
iniotnber Satiiday afternoon, for inetanceT ^ deposit of sand, gravel, and marl, covering the 

^Yea — perfectly. 1 left the office about five, solid rocks, and nearly sixty yaids in thickness. 

I walked straight home. — No — no — that isn’t This surface deposit had pieviouKly been explored 
right. It was nearly eight when I got home, by boring, and was known to contain a cousider- 
I. remember. The dinner wa.s spoilea. — No — I able mnount of water. The shafts"' two are 
did pot go straight home.’ required by the Mines Regulation Acts -were 

‘Perhaps you stayed here till past seven P intended to be circular in shape, and sixteen feet 

4 No — no. I reineiuher looking at the clock iii iliumeter when finished. Jii order to provide 
as I put on my hat. It was half* past five when foj* the dilliculties in sinking through the sand, 
I went out "Five. What did I do between half- they were commenced with a diameter of twenty- 
past five o’clock and eight ? I forget. You see, four feet ; and after the solid I’ocks had beep 
my trouble, Elsie— I forget. Perhaps I went to reached, inner walls, resting on a bed of imper- 
the (Jlub : perhaps I strolled about : perhaps I vious rock, were built, reducing the shafts to the 
came back here. There are three hours to account required dimensions. These walls contained a 

for — and I have forgotten them all’ cavity into which Portland cement was run ; 


for — and I have forgotten them all’ cavity into which Portland cement was run ; 

Iioles were left open at the lower part, to allow 
free pa.ssnge foi’ water during the construction of 
DEEP MININCI AT MANCU ESTE II the walls ; and on their completion, these holes were 

. .-i - 1 . . .4 1 plugged up, and the whole of the water found in 

IHB vorions textile iiidnstri™ ol Maucheater atxi ^lie 

SO oxteii.sive that tliey quiU; overshadow its j-ocks under the Burface deposit proved to bo true 
doings ill the world of mining, and the town is coul-measiires, altlinngh marked on the Geological 
hardly looked upon as a mining centre at all Ordnance maps as ‘ Permian ’ red sandstones. 
Nevertheless, the Manchester coullieM has been The early sinking did not ofler any matter 
the scene of the greatest activity ami advance- interest except that down to a depth of 
inent ; difficulties have been encountered and 1"'^ hundred and hfty yards, feeders of water 
overcome aiul .lepths Imve I, ecu reaeheJ which were couBUiutly met with, neceaaiUitiiit- expeiiBive 
, 1 xi I X i- 1 1 • *1 pumping ma<*hinery. beams ot coal were met | 

are not so mucli as thought ot elsewhere in the ^ ^ I 

kmgctoin. On the eastern side ol Manchester thickness ; huge beds of beautiful 

the coal-field tonus a half -basin, ami the st rata stuiiied sandstone were passed throiigli ; but there 
ot the rocks lie inclined towards the city at uii was no indication of the whereabouts of the 
angle often to twenty degrees iroin the horizon, ‘Roger’ seam. I 

the direction of the line of greatest dip being Year.s went on, and at length it was decided j 
pretty nearly coincident with the main roads to make an exploration by driving a heading iu j 
leading from the various outlying towns, wliich one ol ihe ^ams of coal pas.sed through, to try 

. . +1. . a' .. ...n,..! ... to discover how the ground lay arounu the shafts, 

on a map look like the spokes 01 a wheel Hence i i ’ i i 

. . \ , 1 • 1 T .1 <• All proved useless, and it appeared as though 

It IS that eoal-sea.ns which lie near the surlace ‘attenuated in fie 

• some ten or twelve miles (rom Munchesler griidu- i„,.aiity, l.'j„„lly, in IHhO it was decided to put 
ally attain u greater depth as you approach the a bore hole, and accordingly operations were 

city, though at intervals they are suddenly up- commenced udth a ‘diamond’ boring-machine, 
lifted nearer to the surface by dislocations known starting at the bottom of the deeiier of the shafts, 
as ‘faults;’ or it may be that faults intervene, 'vlikh had then attained a depth of seven hun- 
throwiijg down the seams of coal, and causing yards. The diamond boring- machine is a 

them to lie at a depth greater than that due to apparatus, consisUng ot a pipe which 

\ , i.s made to revolve, and which is luruished with 

theordiuarymelimu ou ofthes iaui. ^ armugemenl beiug 

In the spimij of 18/5 a iiumher of gentlemen, f^^^ed of a iiiimber of discoloui-ed Cape difi 
lieaded by the late Earl of Stamtord and l\ar- moiids. This pipe penetrates the ground very 
riiigton, decided to sink two shafts at Audeiishuw, rajiidly, and samples of the ro(^8 are procured 
a village live miles from the Manchester Cathe-. iu the shape of cores left iu the pipe, much in 
dral, and on the 6th of March in that yeoi- the the same way tliat a cheesemonger dips his knife 
^rst sod of the Ashton Moss Colliery was cut. into the middle of a cheese and extracts a sample 
In the town of Ashton- iiuder-Lyne, which is from the interior. 

situated ujout a mile to tlie east of Audensliaw, The bore-hole was commenced with a diameter 
eottl-mining had been vigorously carried on for of nine inches, and this was gradually reduced 
many years, and most of the beds of coal had to about an inch and a quarter at the bottom, 
been investigated. Among the seams most profit- tlie diniinutioa being rendered necessary by the 
able to work there were two, known as the introduction of iron casings from time to time 
‘ Great ’ and ‘ Roger ’ seams ; and by calculations to keep the hole open, so that the hole eventually 
based on the operations of several old collieries, aa.sumed the form of a very long telescope. The 
it was coiLsidered that these seams might be total depth ifltimately reached was a thousand 
pierced by tlu Ashton Moss shafts at a depth and eighteen yards from the surface, which is 
of some seven or eight liuiidred yards. Below very much deeper than that of any boring pre- 
the ‘Roger’ earn there lies a bed of coal called, viously made in England, or than any likely to 
from its shiny appearance, the ‘ Black Mine,’ be made again for some time to come. At uitte 


and this seam had uEo been largely worked in | hundred yards a bed of coal six feet thick was 
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fonnJ, and at nine bundlE&A 'n^ ^ards { 
another bed of four feet. Xs^lpldition there were ; 
several smaller seams, the mid number of beds , 
of coal of all thicknesses paeci^ through by sink- 
ing or boring being sixty -ei^fjSt 

After this succesaful exj^brution, the shafts 
were sunk down to the workable seams. These 
l)edB on a closer acquaintance turned out to be 
not the ‘Great’ and ‘Roger’ Mines, but the 
‘Black Mine,’ and a somewhat inferior bed of 
cool known as ‘Tlie Saltpetre’ seam. As the 
‘Black’ Mine lies below the ‘Roger/ this dis- 
covery raised the problem of what liad become 
of the latter. There could be little doubt of its 
actual existence, and its absence in the shaft 
was to be e.xpluined by tlic theory of a large fault 
which must Jiave been passed through in sinking. 
The existence of the fault was proved beyond all 
doubt in May 18i)l. A heading started in the 
‘Saltpetre’ Seam was driven right through the 
fault, and by a piece of wonderful hick the 
‘Roger’ Mine was discovered on the eastern aide 
of it. There can be no doubt that the ‘Great’ 
Mine lies about fifty yards above the ‘Roger,’ 
and that they may both be found on the western 
side of the fault at a depth of some four hundred ; 
and fifty yards. 

This extraordinary feat of driving from one 
seam of coal to another four hundretl yards geo- 
logically higher is what, in sporting languug<‘, 
would he termed a ‘ thousaml-to-oiie chance.’ To 
illustrate the ])Osition, let the reader imagine a 
building to be severed by a fracture, running from 
roof to cellar, not quite vertically, but leaning 
over to the left hand. On the right-luiiid side 
of the fracture let a portion of the building be 
supposed to have sunk down until its roof is 
below the levcd of the cellar of the other portion. ; 
Imagine that in the process of subsiding, the I 
building bas not gone down vertically, but along | 
the line of fracture. Under these circumstances, 
the pai t which has gone down will lie to one side 
of the other part, and a perpendicular line might 
be drawn between the two portions of the sevei'eil 
building without passing tlnongli either of them. 
This is the condition of things usually met with 
in mining, although it does not often occur that ' 
shafts happen to be sunk thnnigh a fault so I 
as to just miss the severed coal-seams. If, liow- 
ever, the fracture were to lean over towards the 
right hand, and the right-hand portion of the 
building were to subside along the line of frac- 
ture, it might lie brought into the position of 
lying exactly uuj^ler the remaining portion of the 
building, and a vertical line miglit he drawn - 
through both portions, cutting heilrooms, ground- 
llour, cellai’s, &c., twice. This condition of things 
is known in geology ns a ‘ reverse*! fault,’ and is 
not often met with. 

A sinking pit is usually kept going continu- 
ously, Sundays excepted, the workmen being 
eniployed in shifts ol eight hours each ; in a j 
Bixteon-foot pit there woubl be from twelvt; to 
sixteen men employed ut once. The material is 
drawn out by means of au iron vessel called a 
‘Jboppet,’ which contains about a tbn and a half 
. of broken rock. It is not usual to employ any 
mechanical moans of preventing the h*>ppet from 
swinging from side to side, but it lias to be held 
stRl for a few minutes, so that the rope is exactly 
perpendicular befoi*e it is sent up the pit. At 


great depth, the slightest touch will send the 
noppet iteross the pit ; therefore, the operation % 
of steading is a delicate and most important 
one. 

The -only accident of a serious nature whidlt 
occurred during the sinking at Ashton Moss wAa 
one caused by the hoppet being sent up while 
swinging slightly : the contractor was in it with 
one leg hanging over the side ; the hoppet struck 
a beam placed across one side of the shaft, and 
broke the contractor’s thigh. 

It is almost always necessary to loosen the 
ground sunk through by means of some kind of 
explosive, gunpowder being generally employed in 
dry places, aim dynamite or some such dis^ree- 
ttble substance when water is present. Three 
or four holes are bored and charged and fired at 
once, time fuses of diftereiit lengths being used, 
so that each shot may be distinctly heard, to make 
sure that all have gone off. Of course, all the 
men have to get out of the way when the shots 
are fired, and great care taken to keep everything 
in order with the engine and signals so that the 
men whose duty it is to light the fuses may be 
safely au<l rapidly drawn out when that duty has 
been performed. Blasting is sometimes carried on 
by means of an electric current, but there are 
many objections to this method. 

The .sides of a shaft ai‘e protected by brickwork, 
which is put in during the course of the sinking 
from time to time, in lengths varying with the 
nature of the ground ; each length is laid on a 
foundation consisting of an iron ling, and the 
ring itself rests on plugs driven into the solid 
rock. 

Water is not often met with at great depths : 
at Ashton Moss there are continuous feeders down 
to two hundred and twenty yards, in all amouiit- 
ing to twelve thousand gallons per hour, weighing 
about five times as much as the coal raised. In 
e.xtracting coal at these <leptbs, the veiy greatest 
care lias to be taken to prevent the weight of 
the overlying rocks destroying tlic underground 
Avorks. Roof, sides, and Moor are constantly 
moving, and the enormous tlirusling power 
exerted by the weight of the rocks rapidly 
siiia^hus timber and brickwork. 

The natural temperature at the bottom of the 
Ashton Moss Mine is eighty-foui’ degrees, being 
very luiicb lower than the theoretical temperature 
calculated upon by the Royal C’oal Coniiuission. 

The baixmieter stands three inches higher than at 
the surface. 

How far this venture has iulluenced the ques- 
tion of the duration of the British coal-fields, it is 
not easy to say. Tlie limit of depth laid dowui 
by the Royal Coal Commission in 1871 was* 
four thousand feet, aiid^ this limit was fixed largely 
from the temperature calculated to obtain ut that 
depth. It is well known that temperatures at 
the same depth vary largely at different places. 
Heat escapes along tlie lines of stratification, and 
whei-e the stratification lends itself — as at Ashton 
Moss — to a ready escape, the temperature is much 
lower limn at a place where the stratification is 
Hat or otherwise unsuitable to tlic easy emission 
of heat. There seems no reason why the limit of 
four thousand feet should not be passed at Ashton 
Moss, leaving out the question oi cost. Sinking 
ut nine hundred yards deep presents to skilful 
men no greater difficulties than at two hundred 
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yaiHia. AVe hftve aei-twnly not reached the limit alike of euhset hiiea,;ij>f driving cloud-rack, of the 
!i^of strength in ropes and winding pow»n rush of winds and waters. There, was a fierce 

' when the pinch of scarcity comes, the dilnculty stormy beauty in the scene around him, but his 

pf;cost wifi dJwppeat with the enhancement of it „„t. Nutuiv may aelivor her 

message to the jHinsive-souled, the love-lorn, the 

I calm thinker of deep things,, but her still small 

I THE BELLS OF LINLAVEK cannot reach the heart that is torn by 

• compunction and remorse. For so tliis old uuiu’s 

y oiiN iMSELu lieurt seemed to be. He, with his weak, melun- 

iN FIVE CHAPTERS. clioly eyes, and sad introspective vision, heard 

CHAPTER L—THE VOICE ON THE FELL. another Voice within him than that of Nature, 

-1 1 xi r X • 1 ^wid the half-unconscious gaze beneath his droop- 

, way .8 long when the foot 18 weary ; ami j j^at lii.s heart w,ia like hia 


liv John Uhmselu 
IN FIVE CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER 1 .— THE VOICE ON THE FELL. 


that old man, with white locks tossed and di- , » 

shevelled, will have a hard fight with the strong lese were ai away. 

, . xt -x 1- It t - ‘Ah!’ said he, as if speaking within himself, 

west wiiiil ere he gam the summit ol Bruthrig <1*1 <1 4. » r * ’ 

,, ,, ,, 11 1 • . 1 ^ ” ‘be thou ever so lleet 0 loot, the vengeance o 

Pell, lie pulls Ills Caj» closer down ovtir liis jy » 

brow, and struggles on, with liead bent forward to .1,1 ’ n i .1 i rt* 

, TT- X *1 1 X • 11 And then, suddenly roused by the sound of his 

the gale. Ills step is slow and uncertain, uiul he • i 1 i 1 1 • xi x 

. ° . X , 1 xi X ■ XI own voice, he looked up, and, conscious that 

irequeiitly pauses to take breath, tuniiiig the . -r i x ••111 • 

iM 1- 1 1 i • 1 X 1 X xi c tlie twilight was visibly deeiieiiiiig around him, 

while his back to the wind to let the fierc(‘ gust . x i * 1 • r x -xt • 1 x- 

.. , 1 I 1 1 xi x ir -xi 1-11 started to lus feet with a quick nervous motion, 

pass. One hand holds the stall witli winch lie , x- i 1 • 4 

^ 1 • . x- 1-1 xi xi 1x1 1 and once more continued Ins ascent, 

props I1I8 laiutmg hml.s ; tl.e o hor rlutclics the 

las enmgs of a siaull vuhs. or kuapsark, browu 

and much worn, which he carries slung over his ° i ■ n i 1 

shoulder parts smooth and easy, 111 others rugged and 

rp, ’ X • 1 1 1 11 X 1 • 1- n uneven. P\jr long he toiled wearily on, making 

The mail certainly looks old, vet Ins leeblciiess ..xxi ^ 1 ■ *. ^ x <• i 1 1 

, , , . 1 I X xi X -11 htlle headway against the musteriiil gah-, and 

would almost seem duo less to age than to illness. i e x r * 

,, . • xi 1 lx c xi • 1 1 X with more and more frequent iiaiises for rest. 

Por as he gams tlie sludter of the piiie-wood that xt i • . x 4> .1 

Now and again, a^s some gust more fierce than 
skirts the brow of the lull, and sits down by the ^ i x i • 1 r • x r 

. . - , , ,, 1 X- ,i 1 • its predecessors cauglit linn, he was lain to cling 

Urtivuulu fnuf. Mint'd) lu liiiiifi.. Hita.h hio ^ ^ . f . ^ 


skirts the brow of the liill, and sits down by the ! . 


wayside to rest, there is a hectic tlinh on his 


, , . , . , . X. xi 1 XI I bj the grassy bank on his right, like a man who 

cheek, a quick coming ami go.ng ol the hreath, as tl.e vessel lieels smhleuly to 

tf some sp.e<.» of agony, numtal or physical, were J 

about to seise upon am .lestroy lum. His lips 

move tremulously like those of one speak, iigm i„k, was coming more fully into 

.unl'i’blc'’ “ '“‘‘f-’''"’'-''' “ sight, but the opalescent brightness of the suiieet 

, ' , , ,, . 1 , , , was no longer upon it, and its aspect, cohl and 

It was evening ami the mingle, gloom ami ,,.,aeii, was gloomy ami .lepressing 
glory of the red October sunset hred the wesU-ru 

sky The great bills ot Westmoreland and Cum- f,u„t and distant cbiugonr of bell.,. It w.as the 
lerland .use up l.uge and black aga.mt that j..,,,,, 

burning Imckground ol l.g .t, the smooth round 

crest ol lelTOllyn contrasting with the sharper the gray background 

ri-lges of ^>ddaw and baddlebn. k. Dense ^ if 

iiia^es of b ack cloud swejit along the nearer sky, t,,,, 

or lay m the far . .stance like bars of darkness „„„ „ 

across the western llame. A ....sty dimness was „f j,,, 

ci-eeinng up ...U, the valleys on the farther side ol ^ ]i,mn. He was like a man 

the Fell showing like a thin wli.te mist against ^ ii^ 

the purple shadows of the lulls Am away down 

there to the left, glunpses might he had through 1,4 

the trees ot tlie gilttenug surface or a wind-swept i .... x.. n. xi • i i 

, , • ■ 1 7 xi 1 f *1 X r pressed w'eanly on— on into the gathering dark- 

lake, giving back the colours of the western sky x-i, xi t ■ ■ x ii ^ m i 

” 1 1 f V 1 • lx ^ ^ i^ess; till presently his waning strength fai ed 

in wavePof slowlv-fadmg brightness. i • n xi i i if i xx 

1- 1 x . 'x. 1 ,, Til URu altogether, and he sank down by the way- 

The light m the west gradually died down \ r x . . i i • i* ^ 

. x- ix (-4 1 I I i- ‘Jide. A laint groan escapuil his Inis : no more, 

from fiery red to soil umber, and erelong from m. • ix i ? i i ■ r * i 

. n f X \r x x n 41 « 1 The night closed aro ind him ; dim stars peeped 

:iii»hx*r fik Dtili frnstv <rrnv \ x*f. mt.ill I.lu* urnulu .. . . . ' . . . r 1 


burning background of light, the smooth round 
crest of llelvellyii contrasting with the .sharper 
riilges of Skidduw and Saddleback. Dense 


The light in the west gradually died down 
from fiery red to soft umber, and ere long from 
umber to a cold frosty gray. A^'et still the wdnds 


.uuoek ^ . .... ^ 444 , 4 .. O.MI Iiuo wiuus Hn.mering tbrougli the torn rack of the sky ; 

blew, and roared among tbe great pines above „„ ji^.j j,,. 

upon the hill Down ... i s wild ravine llrathng , ^,,4 alone, be..e«rii the dark- 

Beck seiit Its luirryingwatoscnisbiug from aim- .,.ith tlie wiuds and tl.e elonds and the 

ract and linn, making, with the creaking and falling waters. 

groaning of th*' trees, a gloomy confused music as ..... 

of Dis. Through it all, the old man sat silent, The Tlev. Francis Norhain, the aged A^icar of 
introspective, self-absorbed. He was heedless Liiilavcu, was sitting tliat same evening by his 
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study wiudov\r, looking t^iB gathori^ 

storm, watching apparently m effect of the awi^ 
wind upon the trees that B^fcyounded his home. 
Tliere hod been a touch of frost a feW days before, 
and now, as blast after blast struck the swaying 
boughs, the sere and yellow;ioliuge was driven off 
in showers. Hying thick us snow-ilakes across the 
garden, and across the churchyard, in great 
eddying whirls. The slates upon the roof rattled 
iu sharp dissonance ; and now and again the walls 
of the house sliook as sonic neglected door was 
banged-to by the wind. Things were evidently 
lively outside. The Vioar loved his garden and 
his flowers ; and lus he saw tlie tall chrysan- 
themums, staked along tlie side-walks, bending 
to breakage in the windy air, he may have 
thought sadly for a uiomerit that iiuich of their 
autumn glory won It I be hliorn away, and nut a 
little of Ills gardening labour lost. 

It is just possible, however, tliat his thoughts 
were otherwise ; for when the curfew l^ell rang 
out, he .started to his feet and looked at his watch. 
Was it really so late ? 

‘Wilfrid should have been home before now,’ 
he said, ‘ If he is not across Brathrig Fell before 
darkness sets in, he will have an awkwai“d ride 
of it.’ 

And us he spoke, he walked to his writing- 
table, and struck a small haml-bell. Pre.senily 
a servant entered with a lighted lanip, which ^he 
placed on the table. 

‘Has Mr Wilfrid not returned, Maria?’ 

‘No, sir.’ 

‘ Then would you say to Mrs George that when 
she has seen the children to bed, she might Join 
me here.’ 

‘Yes, sir,’ replied the servant, who, after 
drawiiijj the blinds, closing the shutters, and 
extending tlie thick curtains across the windows, 
left the room. 

The one lamp, with its heavy shade, lit the 
large library but feebly, although it shone on 
the writing-table with sulUcient brilliancy. The 
Vicar was slightly distrait to-night, lie did 
not sit down, but walked to ami fro in a some- 
what restless and anxious fashion. The wind 
without still roared among the trees, but he did 
not appear to hee.d it now. 

After a time he drew a bunch of keys from 
his pocket, opened a drawer in his writing-table, 
and took therefrom a small packet of lettei*s 
slightly yellowed with age. Selecting one, ho 
replaced the others, uiid sat down in liis study 
chair, with the light of the lamp full upon him. 
Opening the shi’et of paper, which liad been 
aadtessed to liimself, he began to read it ovei*. 
It was dated December 21, 1853, and ran 
thus ; 

Dbau Frank— I am afraid you will think J 
have got into a sorry scrape. It was bad enough 
for me to break with my lather on the question 
of my profession in life, but I do not know how i 
much worse it will be for him— -or how iniicli j 
more perplexing for you, who have always stood 
by me— when it is known that i have married 
without his knowledge oi* consent. But such 
the fact is. I see now, what you have often 
(old me, that when a young man breaks, as I 
jdidi with his natural and accvistomed surround- 
ings^ he may, instead of conquering the new and 


unexperienced surroundings, be conquered by 
them. 1 need not argue ^the point now. It is 
enough that I am manied. Npr do 1 for a 
moment regret it. • 

My marnage took place neoily a year ago, bu^ 
not to aggravate my father beyond endurance, 
I have hitherto kept it a secret from you all 
Circumstances, however, have so come about 
thai I do not think it desirable to keep the 
matter a secret any longer. A month ago, a little 
girl was born to us, and juKstice both to the mother 
and the child demands that 1 should make my 
marriage known to my father. 1 have therefore 
written to him, infoiiniug him of what he will 
no doubt reganl us but an additional exhibition 
of my headstrong folly. 

My wife is u good ami beautiful woman. Her 
name is Esther 11 ales, and she i.s the daughter 
of a dis.sentii)g ministei'. 1 have boarded with 
her mother — who is a widow — since I came to 
this town ; and Esther, who is well educated, was 
for a time a duy-governess. In manners and 
culture she is a lady ; but as her ])edigi-ee is not 
HO long-pres('rved as that of the Norhuius, I am 
afraid my father will not regard her as being 
entitled to that distinetion. Will you, therefore, 
like a good fellow, when you get this, go over 
to the ilall and see my father, and try to calm 
him down a little. 1 know he will he ever so 

wihl when he gels the news I send him ; but, 

after all, he is my father, ami I am his sou. 
You kmnv, Frank, how much he and 1 loved 

each other until 1 tried to stiike out a course 

ill the world foj- myself, uiiil how much the 
subsu(jue.nt estrangement has eost the feelings 
of both of us. ’I'liings will, 1 trust, come right 
between us by -and -by. 

In the meantime, 1 do not — for reasons which 
ai’e not quite pleasant to me — wish you to answer 
this letter, and tlurcfore do not send you my 
present adilress. 1 had yours of a month ago 
forwarded to me by a friend from my old 
address ; but you must not u^e that address 
any more, as it might be attended with some 
risk to mo. 1 eumiot at present ex])laiu further; 
but you will umlersl'iml. When fortune favours 
me witli a more propitious gale, I will write you 
again. A. N\ 

This letter was, us we liave said, addressed to 
the mail who was now for the twentieth time reail- 
iiig it, and the initials appended t<> it were those of 
Arthur Norham, the elder of the two sons of 
Squire Norham of Brathrig Ilall. 

’J’he estate of Brathrig was. a large one, as far 
us number of acres went ; but when these acres 
tu-e in great part composed of dry iqilaml fells, 
mountain p(?aks, and stretches of picturesque 
w'ttter, the results in the shape of renLare not 
quite so imposing. The estate, inoreovOT, was — 
as often haj^pens in old family possessions — not 
much the richer by the operations of a long line 
of preceding Squires ; and the holders of the mort- 
gages were believed to have a greater personal 
interest in the rent-roll than even the Squii’e 
himself. Nevertheless, he hunted and shot, and 
went to Quarter Sessions, and gave ilinners to his 
county neighbours, much as was done by other 


Squires, and managed, year in and year out, to 
pull through. He had married a lady whose 
family was of precisely the same antiquity as 
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his own, both counting back to the inevitable 
Oonqueror, and beyond that to Chai'lemagne j 
and three children had been born to them— 
two sons and a daughter, the latter being the 
youngest. 

It 80 happens in many coses that chihlion as 
they grow up do not exhibit either the quali- j 
ties or defects of their i)arents. And in Huuire | 
Norhaiu's instance this was so as regarded both | 
of his sons. The elder, Arthur, had os a boy 
manifested a most unaristucratic taste for me- j 
chunical operations ; so much so, that if on any | 
occasion lie did not appear at the luncheon hour, j 
lie was to be found either in the carpent(‘r’s 
or the hlacksinith's workshop — the latter most ! 
frequently. As he gi'ew out of his boyhood’s j 
years, this j)assion made itself still more up- , 
parent ; and when, after his second year at j 
Oxford, he returned home, and announced what 
he projiosed to follow us his future career, the 
first breach between himself and his father 
occurred. Arthui-’s declaration w is no les.s than j 
this, that he did not intend to i-eturn to Oxford, | 
but that he wished instead to enter himself for , 
the profession of u mining engineer. | 

It was a great shock to the Squire. It almost i 
took his breath away. That a young man , 
descended from tlie knights wlio came thitlier [ 
with William tlie Norman, should lake to .so i 
mean a pi’ofessiun, was unheard of. Business j 
of any kind was mean in the eyes of the 1 
Squire, whose views of life were bascnl severely 
on aristocratic and hei'editary principles. Ilis j 
sou might go into the army or navy if he chose ; 
but to speak of any other fm'iu of jirofessioii was 
preposterous. Army and navy aptirt, the light 
thiug for u young S(juire to do was to prolong 
the sports and pleasiues of hoyliood into the 
remainder of his natural life, varied perhajis 
by an occ.asioiial atteiidauce at Quarter Sessions; 
or possibly if he d(!Velo])ed bruins enough, by 
finding for himself a seat in Parliament. Any- 
thing (dee was little short of absolute inadne.ss. 

He could scarcely believe that he had heard 
aright. ‘Arthur,’ he at length said, ‘who has 
put this pi'epo&tcroLis notion into your head V 
‘No one in particular, father. You know 1, 
alway.s had a ta.ste for working with tools and | 
machinery ; and since J went to the university, ; 
I have been reading, and thinking about things, 
and keeping my eyes about me. You have often I 
told me tliat the family })roj)erty was much ! 
encumbered, and 1 do not think we shall ever j 
be able to relieve it by my following upon | 
the ohl lines, T am not strong in classic-s, and j 
1 do not see that any further knowledge of Latin j 
and Greek on my part will ever hel]> the estate. ! 
There are valuable miueruls upon it, if we had ; 
the money to secure them ; and I have formed , 
the idea that, if I could qualify myself os a \ 

{ irofesBional engineer, I might be able, with the | 
ittle money we have, to make an attempt to work : 
those minerals.’ 

It was a sensible and inaidy nropo.sal ; but the 
father could not see it. If the minerals were ! 
to be worked, surely there were sullicient men to j 
be got for the purpose. | 

‘But don’t you see, father, that if I had a 
technical knowledge of the operations required, 
and of the minerals to be sought for, the know- 
ledge would be worth money to us, and we should 


not then be dependent upon the many mining 
adventurers upon whom geld has hitherto been 
siiimly thrown away,’ 

This last observuliou was somewhat unwise, 
or rather impolitic, on the part of Arthur * for 
it called up .some unpleasant rellectioiis in the 
Squire’s mind, and did not improve his temper. 
The interview ended by the Squiie informing 
Arthui- that ho mu.st go back to Oxford as 
befoi'e. 

Arthur was a headstrong youth ; that was not 
to be denied. What he had set liis mind upon, 
he would carry out, if he possibly could. By 
a legacy from a distant relative, he had something 
like, two humlred pounds a year in his own right, 
and he thought that, witli thi.s, he could manage 
to qualify himself for the iirofessioii at which he 
aimed. Hence, without saying anything more 
to his fatlier on tlie subject, he left home one 
moniing secretly, and nothing iiirther W'as 
known ^f him till the Squire received a letter 
in which Arthur told him that he had entered 
himself as a pupil to a mining engineer in Man- 
chester. 

Hi.s father rccei\’ed the intelligence as was 
to be expected. He stormed, ami stamped, and 
denounced the insane folly of his son. Nor need 
we altogether withhold our sympathy from the 
Squire in this emergency. A man cannot change 
his opinions uiu! instinctH as he changes his 
clothes; he coniiot divest himself of liie-long 
habits as a .snake creeps out of its slougli, and 
start afresh with a braiid-m'W set. That the 
Squire, according to his lights, should regard his 
sun’s c.omluct us monstrous, was perhaps, after 
all, only natural. 

At the first, his rage t(»ok the form of a 
threat to disinherit the young muu ; and possibly 
not even the ))eisiiasion,s of Mr Brookes, the 
family lawyer, woiihl have bicu successful in 
withholding him from executing hi.s jmrpose 
ha<l the character of his second son been quite 
satisfactory. 

But the character of Jame.*? Norluuu — or Jim, 
as his associates calleil him was very fur from 
being satisfactory. Unlike his brotlier, he xvus 
so fur from disregarding the sports willi w'liicli 
the country Stjuin-.s am I their sons filled ujp a 
portion of their tune, that he could have filled 
up his whole lime v,'itli thmii. Guns, and horses, 
and dugs weiv his unfailing solace during such 
hours U.S he did not sjamd in the parlour of the 
'fhrev Viiffons— and he spent a great many 
hours there. Nor were hi.s companions of the 
most select order. Jim would sit down and 
tijjple with any groom or vstahleman in the 
countryside, and was constantly making beta 
wliich he was unable to pay, niueh to the 
detriment of hi.s father’s income. At length, 
by the influence of friends, a commiskioii was 
got for him in the army, and thus for a time 
tlie district wa.s happily rid of his presence. 

So the years passed, until that letter came 
to the Squire in which Arthur announced to 
him his marriage. The father declared at once 
what he should do. By a former will he had 
left the estate largely at the ilisposal of his wife, 
should she outlive him, and ArthuBs share in 
it was only to depend upon certain contingencies. 
Now he hud resolved to disinherit him, and 
W'ould at once ride to town for that puiixMe. 
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He gave orders that the groom should bring 
round Black Prince immediately. 

The groom, wlieu he appeared with the horse, 
suggested that his master should ride aiiothei-, 
as he had not been out much for some days. 
*Your honour knows his tmnper,’ he said, ‘and 
this morning he iwS very fresh.’ 

‘No,’ replied the impatient and angry Squire ; 
‘I must have him— the others are too slow for 
my errand.’ 

He proceeded to mount; but it was not till 
after a bit of a fight between horse and rider 
that Black Prince yielded to rein and spur. 
At lengtli, however, lie started oil, and went 
tearing down the aveiiiK.* at a fui’ious pace. 

The groom stood for a nionient and watched 
them, dubiously. He laid not failed to observe 
that botli lioi'se and rider were, in a ba<l state 
of temper ; and, as tliey di.sappeared round a 
bend of tlie road, a thonglit .seemed to strike 
him. Huri \’ing hack to the .stahle.s, he quickly 
led out and saddled another horse, which heat 
once mounted and rode olf aftei’ his master. 

At the entrance lodge tlie gates were open ; 
and tlirongh these lie passed rapidly, after 
having informed himself in wliicii direction 
the Squire had ridden. For a couple of miles 
he never once got sight of him ; but at lengtli 
he did. ’Phe Squire was at a point where two 
roads forked olf, and Black Prince was evidently 
refusing to take the one the Squire wished. 
A stilt' battle was raging between the two, the 
horse lashing out aiul rearing, du.st as the 
groom approached, the animal reared up and 
fell over--' his rider underneath. When the 
servant dismomited to assi.st the Sipiire, it was to 
lind him stone dead. 

That same morning, the Vicar, liaving also 
received Arthur Norlium’s lettei*, had ridden 
over to Brathrig Hall, as the young man re- 
quested, in tlie hope of recouciling the Squire 
to the new situation. But lie arrived too lute. 
He was but in time to see tlu; Squire’s servant^ 
with mournful fuce.s, hearing the dead boily of 
their master into the hall. The u iilow and her 
daughter were distractetl with grief ; and the 
Vicar soon found that he hail mure responsible 
duties to perform, and more solemn tasks to 
undertake, than were laid upon him by his friciiil 
Arthur’s letter. 

The Squire’s death hapjiened two days before 
Christmas ; and wliat reiidei’ed this more re- 
markable was the fac-t -ascertained after long, 
and, for a time, ballleil in([uiries — that Arthur 
Norham had left his home on the day following 
that on which he had written to liis father 
and the Vicar, and no trace of him hatl since 
been found. On tlie one day the sou luul 
disappeared ; on the following the Squire had 
met his death. The dead Squire was laid with 
his ttucestor.s in the chancel of Linlaveii Church ; 
but of Arthur — from that day to this not a word 
had ever betm heard. 

The Vicar sat this eveiiing~the storm still 
roaring without— with the open letter in his 
hand, musing on the sad hi.story aiul mystejy 
which that letter had awakened once more in 
I his mind. It was now nearly thirty years .since 
he had first received and read it ; but the etfects 
whb^h it brought about were operating to tins 


day. As he thought of all this, he heard the 
tramp of a horse outside, and pi-esetitly the door 
of his room opened and a lady entered. ^ 

* Orandpapa,’ she said, with an anxious look, 
‘that must be Wilfrid. Oh, how I wonder if he 
has u letter for me !’ 

CHE M A T I 0 N. 

By S. BAKiNo-Ootn,!). 

It Would certainly be a singular fact, should 
what appciars to be a fac.t prove to be one— 
that (Jremation was a means of disposal of the 
deiid peculiar to l-hat great Aryan or liido-Ger- 
nianic branch of the human family to which we 
belong. Nor i.s it a less singular fact- and fact 
this is beyond dispute— tli at cremation has never 
been more than a fashion among those peoples 
who have adoptiul it, that has never wholly over- 
mastered and driven out the more ancient and 
more generally mistomary usage of interment. 

In the Bible, (‘.reniation is spoken of as a 
sharpening of the ]nmishment of death, as some- 
thing conveying disgrace with it ; and the only 
exceptions were those of Saul and his sons— when 
the bodies were burnt probably because it was 
not ]M)ssihle in any other way to convey their 
hones from tin.* land of the I'hilistiin'.s to that 
of their fathers; and secondly, in cases of pesti- 
lence, when itv was done iii the hope of thereby 
jirresting the spread of eoulagioii. 

As fai* as we have any e-vidence fi'oin history, 
the hui'iiing of the. dead was confined to the. Indo- 
Germanie slock, and was not universally i>rac- 
li.sed e.ven among it. Of the nations of anti- 
quity, the Oree.ks are those of whom we know 
most, and the poetical descriptions in Homer of 
the Imrniiig ol the. bodies of rairochis and of 
Achille.s have given occasion to tin* stq)jK)sition 
that cremation was tlu* usual metluHl among the 
Greeks of di.s]>u.sing of tlieir dead. That this w^as 
not the ease, however, has been i-evealed by the 
! discoveries of Hr Sehliemann at xMyeena*, where 
I he has found bodies buried of those, who were 
j contemporaries of the hei’oes engaged iu the 
j Trojan wai*, if the inteiinents be not iu some 
cases those of some of lhe.se. very heroes them- 
selve.s. In later times, nioreovei*, cj’ematioii Wcis 
by no means Liniver.sal among the Greeks ; and 
owing to the expense of a funeral pyre, the 
interment of the dead was usual among those of 
■ iniMlerate means and the jioo]*. thv.matioii was a 
funeral luxury. 

Since the fourth century before. Christ, an idea I 
ju'evailed that the dead re(iuired a soi’t of puri- 
fication, and that this purification could he 
effected by fire. It was the .same wdtli the i 
Etruscan.s and Romans. Pliny di.stiiictly affirms 
that rreinatiou was not the iustitntion of the 
ancients, but that it arose miuih as in the case 
of 8aiil and his .sons, through death far from 
lunni*, and the impossibility of bringing Inane to 
be buj-ied with their fathers those wdio Inid 
fallen in foreign wars in any other w’-iy than in 
iwliois. Some of the nobhi Roman families refused 
to ad(»pt the fashion w’hcn it spi’eud. CoJiapi- 
cnons among these was the gr(.*at Corin‘.lmn gens ; 
and Sulla was the first member of this family 
who was burned, and In; only because, having cast 
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out of their sepulchre and scattered the remains 
of his great aaversary Marius, he feared lest his 
own body should be subje{;ted to indignities, 
and conse(iuently ordered that it should be cre- 
mated. 

The custom of burning the dead bad, liowevei’, 
come in loiig before this, as we may s(*e from a 
law of the Twelve Tables that forbade the inter- 
ment or the burning of a body within the j)re- 
cincts of the city. Tliis law was broken by 
the po})ulace at the funeml of Julius (-jesar, 
when they tumultuously seized on the cor]»se, 
collected lamches and st(»ols, and burnt it in the 
Forum. 

Among tin* anciiiut (lermaus, ai.*cording t(.) 
Tacitus, cremation was rustomarv, and the Anglo- 
Saxons brought the usage over into Bi-itain. Jii 
Ikowulfj an Anglo-Saxon epic of tin* eiglitli cen- : 
tiny, Ihere is a description of the burning of the * 
dead. I 

In Sc 4 indinavia, both kiinls of burial were in ' 
usage; tlie ‘ Hninaiild,’ or age of buniiiig of the 
deM; and the ‘ HaugaohV or age of interment of 
the dead. Bald ur and Briiiibild were both Imrnl 
on funeral ])yri‘s ; but, on tin* other hand, numer- 
ous notiei’S iu tin- Sagas relate to the burial of the 
cor])8es in mounds. Mort'over, tin* cairns and 
tumuli tt'll tlie same story - that hnth methods of 
disposing of the dead were in use. Soiin* old 
chiefs wore laid in their ships and mounds ; 
hea]>ed over them ; and some were lirsl cunsunnal 
to aslies. 

Among the Celts, allot lier great braiieji t)f the 
Indo-Gi'rmaiiic family, according to l.>oth Bio- 
dorus and C’lesar, the burning <»! the dead was 
customary ; and C’a'sar relates how that with 
tlie deijcased were burned whatever he had most 
affected, as his horses and dogs, ainl formerly i 
clients and slaves. It was the sann* with the | 
Slavonic ]jeo])les. St Boniface tells how that j 
the Wends at tin* bi*giuning of the eighth eentury i 
burned their dead, and how that wive.s comniitn*(l I 
suicide so as to be burned along with th«‘ir 
deceased linsbands. And Nestor, the liistorian 
of the Bussians at the beginning of the twelfth 
century, says the same of those coticeruiiig wliom 
liewriLe.s. 

The great branch of the Aryati stock wliich | 
turned eastward in like manner caiTied cremation 
with it, but not ns a sole and exclusive u.stige, 
for it never t(.»uk its place among the Puisees, 
who would regard it as a des»-ei'ation of the pure 
and sacred llaiiie ; on the other bund, in India 
the jiractice of suttee became customary among 
the liigh-castc Brahmins : tin* wife was ))uriit along 
with the body of her hii.sl)aiid. The usage of 
burning the dead is not, h(»we\'er, by any means 
universal, (’orpses are cast, into the .sacred 
waters of the, Gaiige.s ; and tlu* burning of the 
dead is only of gmieral jiractice in the valleys (»f 
the Himalaya aiinmg some of the savage or balf- 
anvage tribe.s. As concerns the Semitic races, 
cremation was never a jiriwaleiit usiige. We .s(*e 
with what repugnance it was r(*garded by the 
Hebrews, whose highest coiieeptioii of Inmour 
shown to the dead was embalming them, a e,on- 
ceptiou probably derived from the Egyi>tian.s. 

In Babylonia are the biirial-jdaees of tlie dead, 
who bad not been subjected to iiri!, but, eiiriously 
enough, there has l>een discovered of recent years 
a necropolis of burnt bodies. Whether tbes(‘ are 


the remains of foreigners of the Aryan race, 
settled in Babylonia, ])r(*,serving their peculiar 
u^rge, or whether they ]’e]>rcHent the destruction 
of bodies by lire after a plague — an exceptional 
case in which alone c-reniaiion was cndujvd — can- 
not be told. 

The conntless bari'ows and cairns dispersed 
over the downs anil liilb of Scotland, England, 
and Ireland tell of both cremation ami inbuma- 
tion. N(>t only so, but of both having ))een in 
use at one and the, same time. In tlie same 
harrow, at the saim* intei'iiienl, one coi})Se was 
redu(a‘d to aslie.s, thi* other nut. Dr Ajidej-son, 
in his Scollaml in ]*a(jan Timcn, says : ‘ With 
regaixl to the burial customs (in the Bronze Age), 
it is apjiareiit tliat we have no eviileiice .sufficient 
to separate the custom of cremation from the 
(‘iistom of luirying the body iinbiuTit. have 
IVeijuently found the burnt intej’ments and the 
interments unbunit in clo.se juxtajiosition in the 
same grouj) of hui’ials, and in jioint of fa(*t the 
two modes of burial are occasionally ju'csent in 
the .same (‘aim.’ 

(‘anon (irei'iiwell of r)ui]iaui, who has made 
exhaustive and .scientiHc exjtloratioii of the 
barrows on tlie Yorkshire wohis, gives jueci.sely 
similar W.stimony, in his Ihitlsh Jian'oirs he 
mentions sev(*ral instauees in whii’h indubitably 
the two methods of burial have, be(*n iiractised 
.simultaneously. He says: ‘J liave found many 
cas(.*.s where a liuriit and an unlmrni body have 
been laid in the grave most umpiestiona))!)' at the 
same lime,. It is dillicult to siiy why one was 
biiriil, while the oilier was iiilerivd without 
having undergone the process of cremation. I 
have thought we liave in the buj-iit bodies those 
of wives and slaves killed at tin*, lime of the 
funeral of the man ; still Hint is mere (.‘onjectiire, 
and men are fomul bmiit and laid alongside of 
milmrnt wonien, if we mny jndgi* of the .sex by 
the aceom|>anying impleimuits or weapon .s, whi(.;n 
■seems a fair dialuetioii ; but 1 am eerbiin tlmt 
iulmniatioii and ireiuatioii were ]iraetis(»d ifrt 
only at the .same time, but for iiitennents made 
the .same day.’ 

In one V(*ry curious instanci* brought under the 
wriiei-’s notice at St SeJiiin in (Virreze, a cairn 
contained a woman, one half of hei- unconsumed, 
the oilier half Immed and placed in an urn. 

Tt has been a matler of debate among anti- 
(liniries and etlinologisls a.s to the i-ace or races 
that erecU'd the cairii.s and harrows and left their 
inlinniated and incinerated jemains in them. It 
lia.s been conjectured tliat .some l.ieloiig to a pure 
(Jeltic rac^i*, otlier-s to the swarthy Ivernian stock 
which first occupied the Brit.ish Isles, and is pos- 
sibly of Turanian Origin, re] iresented now by the 
Bas<juc.s, Lap})s, and Fiiiu.s. Ikit as far as is 
known, ineiiieration was a .sjieeiality of the Ar^'^an 
.slock, lliongli never a ]>ermanent practice, one 
that. aj)]K‘iired .aid di.sappeared, ihttl prevailed, 
and was ilieu abandoned by the branebcB of that 
gi'eat stock. And tbi.s fact, if fact it be—" and it 
seems to be well established — goes far to make 
U.S believe that the barrow and cairn builders, at 
all events such us burnt their .dead, were of the 
same Aryan race as onrsi*lve.s. 

But again, the fact, and fact it is, that at one 
and the same time, and in one and the same 
interment, both fasliions of burial are found, is 
in-obably ext>laiiied by the conduct of the mighty 
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men who rescued the l>odios of Saul and his 
sons from the Philistines. When a chief had 
died at a distance from home, then he was in- 
cinerated, so tiiat his body might be brcnight to 
the same necropolis where wer(^ buried the uu- 
bnnit dojul t)f his family or tribe. We find 
this explanation of the burning of the. dead in 
tlie 1ii*8t book of Samuel, and also in Pliny, as 
explaining the inti*odu(;tion of the hishion among 
the Bomans. Moreover, in some intennents — 
though of an earlier age — the homis an* foujjd 
to be scratolied, as tliongli the flesh had hec'ii 
removed from tliem bnfon^ V)urial. These wen? 
probably cases of (h*ad warriors at a distance 
from tlieir family r('sting-[»lac(‘s, who w(*re thus 
treated so as to »aial»le their niioiiins to he con- 
veyed lionie. j 


IN THE EVENING OF LIFE. 

Thk sunshine lay 8(j Imt upon the ol<^l ganlen 
outside the grateful shadow of the tree.s, that 
there was no stir of life. The grass looked almost 
dead, and a film of shimmering heat hung over 
it that seemed to scorch the eycduills like a blast 
of hot air from a furnace of molten metal. It 
was midalay — and mid-day in .Inly. Scarcedy a 
sound made, the sih'uco conscious ; once only a 
big lumbering bee hnmrmMl across the open, but 
did iKjt pause to levy contriluition upon the helio- 
trope, which seemed th(i predominating savour in 
the strangely mingled scent that filled the place. 
The garden was so old that it had an sir 
alniost of <lecrepitude, that was peculiarly dclight- 
fuL It looked as though it might have been 
precisely as it was any Munimer these* fifty years. 
The plants liad lu.Kuriated in an unprnued free- 


The plants Ijad lu.Kuriated in an unprnued free- 
dom that was tlndr fiyminetrical dtrath. The 
geraniums and gill y (lowers, never among the 
aristocracy of plants, had degenerated to mere 
vagabondage ; a carpet hed, that once had shown 
a# even and clo.sft-.set face of many col()iii*.s to the 
sun, now survived only in a ragged and forlorn 
decay, like a beauty who has outlive<l her charms, 
yet .still persists in revealing the rag.s ami tattens 
of her once bright youth. The roses, too, had 
ca.st aside all notion of decorum, and w.-isted 
their strength in a prodigality of blo.ssom, .sweet 
in<Ie,ed, but frail and heartless. 

The garden had once been trim ; the beds were 
cut into curious shapc.s, dividing the gra.ss into 
numberles.s intricacies, ami almost wearying the 
eye with their multiplicily of varying line. On 
the I'iglit, looking towards the south, stooil some 
fine elm.s and a few copper beeclie.s ; while set, 
as it seemed, in the very centre of the place w;is 
a huge Portugal laurel,, laden with its creamy 
flower-cones ; and encircling this, a seat. Ail 
round the garden was a high wall, the sunny 
aides of whic.h were cov(!ie<l with plum and pear 
and peach and nectarine; these seemed to have 
Jfttceived more attention than tlndr kindred of 
the beds. If you pa.s.se<l be.tween the two tallest 
,o£ the elms, you came to a little wicket gate, and 
your eyes and nostrils at once would be 
aaeailea with a strange delight of .scent and 
oolottr. Beyond the gate there lay an orchard, 
80 old, so quiet, so remiui.scent of old memories, 
i^at» n®der the shade of its guurled and twisted 
bmGh8s,; you would have forgotten the world 


completely, or thought of it only as of a tale 
that is told. The red -cheeked, sun-baked apples 
diffused a siibtle odour upon the air, and seemed 
to glint a homely welcome from their glossy 
skins. The trees were gray with lichen, and the 
I long grass rea(died high up about their ancient 
' trunks, as though the ripe and mature growth 
! of a single spring and summer would claim pro- 
I tectiou from the .still vigoi’ons bearers of the wet 
! and suiLshine of many years. The thick growth 
was borne down in places by the weight of fallen 
fruit, as yet iingathered. The orchard was 
bounded on the further side by a tall nnt-bedge ; 
and beneath this, again, there was a rustic bench. 
The shadow of the trees lay still upon the gra.ss, 
not a branch or a leaf stirring, and the light and 
shadow made a luxurious carpet like a black and 
gold brocade. 

The hou.se to which those ancient grounds be- 
lnnge<l wa.s as old and quiet as they, ft .stood, 
blinking in the light, with open casements and 
drawn blind.s. Tt was a low building of gray 
stone, with he.ovy nuillioned windows and queer 
gables ; the. overhanging eaves were thickly 
plastered on the nnder-.sid(3 with .swallows’ nests ; 
there were so many that the eye wearied in 
counting them before the tale was complete. At 
cither side of the liall door roses climbed, which 
trcspaa.sed upon the wall-space of some jessamines 
and mingled their pink-tipped hlo.ssoms with 
their cornpanion.s’ ytdlow stars. About (he house, 
too, there wa.s no .sign of life. Everything was 
quiet, and mellow, and world-proof ; even the 
])igeons on the roof, whose burnished throats 
gleamed in the. light, were us .still and drowsy as 
the rc.st. 

Th(; hours glided slowly away, and ns the 
declining .sun made the elms ca.st longer shadows, 
the binls found voice again ami called to one 
another through the. cooling air. At about six 
o’clock Ihe door opened, and an old gentleman 
.stepped out and walked townrd.s the Portugjil 
luurtd with a slow and measiired pace. Having 
reached the sent, he sat down upon it, disposing 
himself comfortably with his hack against the 
tree and his face towards the door, which he had 
left open. He wa.s of a tall and stately bearing, 
half through his seventh decu<le, and with a 
siiu])le, benevolent, and open countenance. His 
<lress was of black velvet, the quality very fine, 
and at lii.s breast and wrists were falls of rich 
aiuber-colonreil lace. His stocking.s, too, were 
black ; and hi.s shoes were fastened by old paste 
buckles, framed in gold. The. point of a black 
cane rested on the ground beside him ; and his 
left hand, very delicate and linely jewelled, lay 
upon its golden knob. His look wan<lered round 
the gai’dcn slowly and contentedly, not with any 
sign of disquiet ; but it alway.s paused for a little 
longer wlum it returned to the open door, as 
though, withcuit perturbation, but still with cer- 
tainty, he expected some one to pass through it 
as he had tlone, and take the same way towards 
the .s^eat on which he was sitting. 

Under the shade of the dark -green leaves and 
blos-soms, the air was coed ami balmy ; a black- 
bird up above him gave an occasional contented 
chuckle ; and a wren, somewhere near, was 
piping its little song with all the strength of i 
its small throat 

The old gentleman had sat thus fewf some ten 
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minutes, when he put his right hand into his 
pocket, drew out a snnfF-box, transferred it to 
his left hand, opened it, and took a pinch with 
an appearance of calm enjoyment. The sniiff- 
box was of gold, beautifully chased, and on the 
cover was a miniature. It represented a girl of 
perhaps twenty years of age, with long golden 
curls falling round a face so young and fresh, 
that, as the old gentleman looked at it after 
closing the box, and before returning it to his 
pocket, the sight brought a pleasant smile to his 
face, that seemed to take ten yeans from his 
age. 

‘She has altered very little,’ he said, half 
aloud ; ‘ the hair is gray ; but the fashion of my 
wig has changed as well.’ 

He slipped the box into his pocket and 
resumed Ins former attitude. 

As his eye reached the open door again, a new 
light flashed into his glance ; for there came forth 
a lady as stately as himself, thoiigli not so tall, 
dressed in a black silk gown with trimmings of 
old gold, 'riio old gentleman rose ami walked 
towards her; half-way between the Iniirel an<l 
the door th(*y met. He took off liis hat with 
a low how, and ottered lier Ids arm, which she 
accepted with an inclination as courtly as his 
own. He led her to the seat, and they sat down 
there, side by side. Tliey were like a companion 
pair of antique drawings ; even the colour of tlieir 
dresses harmonis<Hl, like two notes making \ 
perfect chord, 

‘It is forty years,’ said the old gentleman, 
‘since we sat alone together in this garden. You 
may, perhaps, remember 

Across tne old lady's face there passed the 
suggestion of a blush ; it was so slight that it 
seemed but tlic memory of one. ‘ 1 remember 
well,’ she said. 

‘It was good of you,’ lie said, with an inclina- 
tion of the head, ‘to remain anotlujr day after 
my guests had gone ; i)erhaps it w’as not right 
of me to ask yon.’ 

‘ After the very pleasant time that I have 
spent here — and remembering our old friendship 
-H could not very well refuse so small a retpiest ; 
nor did T wish to refuse it,’ she answert^d. 

‘You may recolleet,’ he snhl, tapping the 
knob of his stick with his finger, ‘ that I asked 
a greater favour of you forty years ago if T 
olieud you, pray bid me bo silent and now that 
so many, so very many, years haves passed, can 
there he any wrong in asking why you wrote this 
letter V 

He took from his poc.ket, first his snufl-hox, 
which he lai<l upon his knee, and llien a leather 
case, from which he drew a letter, yellow at the 
edges, but uiitorn, as tliough preserved with 
infinite ca^’e. This he unfolded, and handed to 
his companion. 

‘Before 1 read this,’ she said, ‘will you permit 
me to look more closely at your sniUr-box?’ 

‘Madam,’ he answered, ‘you will do me honour 
— by looking at yourself.’ He handed the box 
to her with another inclination. 

As the old huly gn/.cd at that fresh picture of 
her vanished y'Uith, old memories seemed to .stir 
within her, and the hand that held the box 
trembled, and her eye.s saw it through a kindly 
mist. She returned it to him ; he opene<l it and 
took another pinch ; his hand, too, must have 


been unsteady, for a little powder fell upon his 
ruffles. Having returned the box, she read the 
letter, which ran as follows : 

‘ I am sorry that it cannot be as yon desire ; 
there are reasons which 1 cannot explain to pre- 
j vent it. I trust to your honour to let no word 
! escape you of what has passed, and to make no 
I effort to see me again. Farew’ell.’ 
j She hehl the letter between her fing(*rs for full 
1 five minutes, Iheti refolded it ami handed it 
■ bai’k. 

; ‘My hand,’ she then said slowly, ‘wrote, that 
, letter, but my heart did not. After so many 
! years, and as you desire to know, T may tell the 
I truth concerning it. May 1 trouble you with a 
' few words of family hi.story T 

‘Anything, Ma«lam, relating to yourself cannot 
but bo pleasant to me to hcai'.’ 

‘You are courteous, as ev^er. ~W(;11, then, when 
T Ava.s here, in this house, forty years ago, as your 
father’s gne.st, T was about twenty-two : yes— that 
IS right — this year I shall he sixty-three.’ 

‘And 1,’ .said tlie old gentleman, ‘.sixty-six, — 
Excuse me ; pray go on.’ 

‘I met in thi.s bouse a gentleman, young, frank, 
honourable, W'ho, for some reason, chose to think 
he loved me.’ 

‘Madam, he not only thonglit But again, 

hirgive me.’ 

j ‘ Who l()ve<l me, then. T, too, felt that counter- 
attraction towanis him which— which a young 
I girl may be p-rmitted to feed under such circum- 
I stances. Just before the end of my visit, we 
j chanced to meet ahine under the shade of a large 
j Portugal laurel in a well-trimmed garden.’ Here 
i the .speaker looked round upon ihc impruned 
l)e<l.s, as though trying to recall a recollection. 

The old genlleinan said nothing ; liis head was 
bent .slightly forward, his left hand still rc.sting 
' upon his stick. 

j ‘(’ertain words were spoken- true wmrds, no 
j doubt.’ 

j The bo\ved head did not stir, but a low voi^e 
; said : ‘As true words, Madam, (lod help me, as 
w'ere ever spoken — on one part.’ 
j ‘And on mine. After so many years one may 
j speak WMthout reserve. I, on iny return ho;ne, 
was to gain my father’s consent. I could not 
; obtain tliat consimt ; it wouM have been treason 
to run counter to liis wishes ; he was old, and 
tiiere. were reasons. Those reasons were simply 
these ; his ff)rtunes, my fatlier’s fortunes, were 
' on the verge of ruin ; the only tiling that could 
* save them was for his claughter to make a good 
I niaiTiage. The gentleman w'ith whom I wished 
I to mate was poor ; even at his father’s death, and 
that seemed distant, his fortune would not have 
been sufficient to save a fulling house. Therefore 
; the letter which you have dfuie me the honour 
I to keep so carefully, was written— not without 
pain, not without many vain tears, many ycare 

j The steady voice tailed a little at the close, and 
; the small dainty hands were pressed close to- 
I gether on the carefully smootlietl gown. It was 
I still quite light in the old garden ; the cool air 
I w'o-s full of perfume ; the thud of a falling apple 
j came from the orchard. 

At length the old gentleman raised his head 
and said : ‘ 1 thank you, Madam, for the freedom 
I with which you have spoken of these things. 
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There is one more ix)int upon which, if 1 may 
be perraitteil to speak ' 

‘Perhaps you would like to see the orchard 
again ; the wrens build there still.’ 

Arm in arm they walked to the gale lt!U<liiig 
into it. He lifted the latch, and went in first, 
beating a pathway through the long grass witli 
his stick. ThcTi he returned and led hk com- 
panion to the bench under the nut-hedge. 

‘You did not make thi.s great marriage, after 
all, 1 think? Indeed, I think I am right in 
supposing that you have never manh?d 'P 

‘You are <iuite right. My hither died within 
a year. There was enough left for a lonely 
woman to live upon ; the necessity for my 
marriage was buriiMl in niy fa tlier’s grave.’ 

‘Pul, Madam, yon were young and beautiful. 
I have heard that a di.saj>poiiited love may 
bestow itself upon .Miinie other object.’ 

‘M}" lovi^ wa.s perhaps an old-fashioned love,’ 

! she answered, ‘and pmliaps I M'aited, thinking 1 
might receive some sign or message fi'om the 
gentleman of whom I liave told you.’ 

‘But you hound him, upon his honour, to say 
nothing ! ’ 

‘1 have heard of an honour that could’ 

‘Madam, perhaps his honour was an old- 
fashioned honour. — But 1 interrupt again — for- 
give me.’ 

‘ I will not linish the sentence ; his honour and 
my love kept both apart —and this wa.s forty 
years ago ! ’ , 

‘Jjetus no longer treat the matter thus. You 
were the lady ; I was tlie geiitleiiuin. Do 1 
surmise correctly?’ 

‘ You do,’ answered the old lady. 

‘Then, during these forty years I have guarded 
both my love and honour. I have left this 
garden and orchard just us you saw it la.st ; the 
I beds have been weeded, that in all. The ]»l.anls 
are the same, or have been succeeded by a self- 
sown posterity : the trees ui'c the same- -you may 
find your name, Madam, cut into the bark of 
more than one : the pigeons now upon the I’oof 
are the descendants of tliose nhich you fed from 
your hand foi-ty years ago. I, too, luive rmiuiiiied 
unchanged. -J^laclam’— and he sank upon one 
knee and took her hand— ‘we are both un- 
changed.’ 

* This, 1 believe, is not the manner of a gallant 
nowadays,’ said the old lady, smiling ; ‘ 1 under- 
stand that they do not kneel now.’ 

‘My gallantry,’ said the old gentleman, retiini- 
iiig the smile, ‘is an old-fashioned gallantry. 
But may we not come together at the end ? In 
the hegi lining we were separated ; let the eiul 
atone.’ 

‘But I am an old woman how, sir. You will 
find at least four wrinkle-s on the hand 3'ou 
hold !’ 

‘ Madam,’ he answered, ‘ there are. at least four 
wrinkles upon my forehead ; they may be set 
off against each other.’ 

He kissed the hand he licld ; and the old 
lady, bending a little iieai*er to the brave ohl face, 
said: ‘As you will. If you wish it, we will 
pass the end together.’ 

Ho kissed her hand again silently ; and draw- 
ing a ring from his finger, he slipped it upon 
one of those he held. Then he rose from his 
knoe, still holding the hand, and drew it gently 


within his arm, keeping his own still clasped 
upon it. 

‘May I see your snuff-box once more?’ said 
tlic old lady. 

‘Take it,’ he answered, ‘and keep it in memory 
of these forty yeai*s — and of to-night.’ 

‘Nay,’ she said, taking it from him ; ‘I have 
this ; ’ and she pressed the diamond he had just 
placed upon her finger against his palm ; ‘ but 
Avheii I have need of it, I will ask you for 
it.’ 

She looked again at the face that smiled hack 
upon her from the past, and then opened tlie box 
and took a grain or two between her fingers ; so 
small a pinch that the old gentleman could not 
ie.strain a smile. She handed the box back in 
silence. 

‘I’liat is the greatest compliment that has ever 
been paid to me,’ he said. 

The pulses of each had beaten so calmly for so 
many years, tbaf there was no great tumult then. 
The two lives glided toj^ether into one stream, ’ 
and journeyed on towards the darkness which 
W'ould end in light. 

‘You hav(‘ stayed liere too long; the dew is 
falling, and I am sure you cannot see to work.’ 

I looked up, as though awakened out of a 
dream. 

‘ It B late,’ I said. ‘ AYliat time is it ?’ 

‘Half an hour past tea-time. -AVhat liave you 
been doing?’ 

1 pointed to the slieaf of papers on the table 
which 1 carry out into the garden on fine days 
to work upon, and my sweet tyrant took them 
up and carried tliem out of the shadow of the 
nut-hedge to the lisht. 

‘ M liy, this is not the story you have been 
working at,’ she .said. ‘Here you seem to have 
described this house ; but our garden is as trim 
and neat as any garden, 1 am sure, could be.’ 

‘Yes,’ I answered; ‘but it was not always 
so. 'I’liis lovitly summer day and a lazy fancy 
have jiroduced the little scrap of Iriio ancesiral 
hi.story whicli >ou now hold in your hand. — Let 
us go in ’ * 

And HO we vent. 


T W T L I ll II T. 

Twilight, the gray-eyed child of Day and Night, 
Comes wandering througli the wood with pensive face, 
Tender a.s thoughts of liomo ; a placid grace 
Follows her foutstei)s, and a holy light 
vStrlkes amid leafless houghs, ns childhood’s dreams, 
At sight of youth, awaken in tlie old. 

And as 1 watdi licr take her noiseless way 
By glen and field and lonely water-gleams, 

Lost hopes, like bud.sof Hj)ring, again unfold, 

And rosy light conics trembling tluough life’s gray. 
Thus have I watched thee, Twilight, long ago, 

Thy coming hut a hcmld to mine eyes 
Of one w ho follow^otl, and who filled my skies 
Not as with night, but Love’s own morning glow. 

Mary Cross. 
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Pit ICE 


M 0 N T S K R R A T\ 

MoNTSEiiiiAT is a little too remote from the beaten 
tracks of the tourist to receive many of the kind 
of visitor.s wlio inscribe their names in much- 
frayed (juarto volumes, with various appendices 
of sonnets or criticisms about the s^jectacle they 
liavc ti'avelled to see. Yet it is so lovely and 
peculiar u spot, t)u\t llie tourist who comes within 
a hundred miles of it may leproach himself if he 
neglect it. And all things considered -e.specially 
the fact that the monastei’y ia in Spain, and of 
course, therefore, acce-saiblo only by Spanish 
methods of locomotion — the facilitie.s for getting 
at the mountain are many rather than few. 

l’erha]).s the best idea of what one may exjTect ^ 
to behold in Montseri’at may be had from the | 
deck of a steamei* nearing Barcelona upon a calm | 
clear morning or evening. The gaunt ])oints of ; 
the mountain (Moiis Serratus), rising one above [ 
the other, some tliirty miles inland, are then very | 
impressive. Tlie sunset ellect at such a time is ! 
one not easily matched. Tlie glow lights up the j 
many pinnacles with a certain glory thoroughly j 
adapteil to convince our ancestors that tlie moiin- ] 
tain had something siipeiaiatural about it. Its i 
isolation, too, in the midst of a eouutrv much : 
less elevated than it, with convenient perches for 1 
the building of habitations of a simple kind, was 
sure to tempt the anciiorites of old, even us 
nowadays it may tempt the traveller for its 
superb outlook over Catalonia and toward.s the 
Pyrenees. 

One travels for a couple of hoiii’s from Bar- 
celona until the little station of NIonistrol is 
reached on the Zaragoza Railway. .For the last 
hour of the journey the mountain has been in 
sight, with its white perpendicuhir club-like 
rocks, and its thick green iiiuntle of shrubs. 
The aspect of it becomes more sen.^atioiial every 
minute, especially if there be a black cloud 
settled on its i harp crest to pique the imagination 
into fancying that it towers skywards as abruptly 
as BabeL The eyes of the Spaniards in the train 


turn towards it from all parts of the cars. They 
may have seen the mountain liiiiulredH of time-s. 
It may oven be as much a routine sight with 
them as are the chiinnevs of suburban London 
to the business man whose vocation bandies him 
to and fro between his villa and the city. Yet 
Llicy do not tire of it, and are willing to talk of 
it with the neighbour to whom it is u novelly. 

Tliere is rumour of an eventual railway from 
the station on the juain line to the plateau of the 
mona.stery some two thousand feet above it. The 
railway would no doubt b«* of the funicular kind. 
But one may bo allowed to hope it will never be 
made. It is imicli more agreeable, and more in 
keeping with the savage beauty of tlie rocks and 
glens, to ascend as one does in the gri;at coach 
drawn by .si.\ mules which twice a ilay meets the 
ti’ain, and takes to Montsej’rat what the railway 
has brought for it. TIk^ jDu'e of this ascent is a 
little tedious ; but it gives one all the more time 
to gaze at tlie rocks and admire the ingenuity of 
the road-makers. The track winds to and fro 
among the precipice.^, so as to give one aimo.st a 
.surfeit of the pictures(|ue. 

Once arrived in the monastery precincts, you 
ntust try to realise the conditions of the life into 
which you liave entered. You are here oji sulfer- 
ance if 3'^ou are a I'rotestant But there ia no 
fear that in such a casi- you may be expelled dt a 
moment’s notice. The age of persecution and 
intolerance has passed for Spain ; or at least the 
Church is no longer its agent. Protestant or 
(’atl)olic, therefoiv, you are given the key of the 
little bedroom in the great ugly guest-house to 
the right or left ; and having l^een informed that 
the camlle is at your own chai'ge, and that the 
restaurant is at one end of the courtyard, you are 
flee to roam about the ruins of the old building, 
the ebainbers of the new, the hermitages of the 
nioiiiituin above you, or its wondrous peaks^and 
miniature plateaux. Of course, at leaving yon 
must pay something for your room, unless you 
are very much out-at-elbowa. But, according to 
the laws of NIontserrat, even if you decided to 
endure no expense save that of your candle and 
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vonr food, the monastery would let you depart 
m peace, though without its benediction. 

In the summer, all the scores of rooms in the 
building are often filled with guests from different 
parts of Spain. What can be more delightful? 
The place is notoriously sacred, even as it is 
notoriously beautiful, and in Bumiuer, notoriously 
healthy and cool in comparison with, the hot 
plains and the seaboard. Picnic parties, there- 
fore, arrive in brisk succession, with portly 
baskets and echoing laughter. Mules and Iiorsea 
are requisitioned ; they n»ay he wired for from 
Barcelona direct to the convent ; and the caval- 
cades make tlie final ascent to the summit to 
feast among the homes of tlie hermits of past 
days, and to dally in company with the ravens 
and hawks until the first streaks of evening are- 
in the sky, and the snow of the I'yrenees is 
paling in the north. Anon, the Avo Maria bell 
sounds from the liigli-roofed. chapel of the con- 
vent ; the hoys of the convent school— .^training 
fur missionaries beyond the sea — chant the service 
in a dim religious light; and supper-time has 
arrived. It is by no means right to approach the 
restaurant before the hour of the Ave, though 
appetite be ever so restive ; and accor<ling to one 
of the bylaws, the 6(U’vice must jn’ccede the 
supper. 

Architecturally, the monastery i.s ugly to tlfb 
lost degree. It is like nothing so much us a 
reformatory. The great walls of its residential 
blocks, pierced with little windo\v.s which give 
them the appearance of a number of prisons, are 
enough to frighten the sentimental traveller. It 
seems as if a night or two spent in such a place 
must give the deathblow to any romance that 
might have been dreamed about it. In truth, 
however, one soon turns one’s eyes away from 
the monastery an<l its heavy roofs t.f» the fascinat- 
ing grote.sque peaks behind it. These arc like 
sugar-loaves set rouglily side by side so as to leave 
a succession of abysses between them. But the 
sugar-loaves must be tlioiight of as many hun- 
dreds of feet high, and the abysses between them 
are therefore deep enough to make one hold one’s 
breath w'hile gazing down tliem. 

The monastery, which assumes to provide most 
things needful for the comfort of the visitor, and 
has a shop in its courtyard where you may buy 
a multitude of articles — from pins to potted 
meats — has also its stiiff of guides for the moun- 
tain, who work by a tariff. But one <loes not 
redly want a guide for Montserrat. With ordin- 
ary prudence, one may roam by one’s self at 
pleasure aliout the glens and defiles, and climb 
by steep artificial stairc.'ises from one hermitage 
to another until tlie last and the summit are 
reached simultaneously. This is tlie w’ay to get 
the best impression ol Montserrat. It is detest- 
able in such a spot to be i)rattled at by a man 
whose phra,ses are us unromantic us Ollendorff’s. 
The reverend fathers .sell a wonderful little book 
which may well displace this gentleman, if the 
visitor yearns for a guide of some kind. It has 
haildreus of pages, and is arranged in the 
quCition-and-answer mode. But even this ought 
»ot to be allowed to ascend the mountain. It is 
better as light entertainment after supper in the 
monastery restaurant. One cun then be sui-e of 
going to one’s haitl, clean, monastic bed in 
good-humour; and one may even laugh between 


the sheets in recalling some of its exquisite 
simplicity. 

For my part I was content to roam among the 
myrtles and lentisk and wild lavender of the 
mountain and its precipices as an unattached 
vagrant. It w'as glorious to rest at my own sweet 
will first on the edge of one precipice and anon on 
the edge of anotlier a few hunared feet higher. 
The river Llobregat ran like a thread through the 
ruddy land at the base of the mountain, and 
witbal so near that it seemed not impossible to 
spring two or three thousand feet down headlong 
into its turbiil stream. It had been heavy 
weather for the past we»dc, and from the red and 
])urpled uplands on the other side of the river-— 
.«a<lly lacking in trees, like the greater part of 
Spam— a number of impetuous little torrenla 
were rii.shing towards tlie greater river in the 
valley. I could fancy I heard tlielr yeveral voices 
as it w'ere in a chorus, to tlie aci ompaidment of 
the deep bass of tlie Llol.ingat, which absorbed 
them and carried them all towards tlu; sea. The 
birds s.ang in the bushes round about me, and the 
faint echo of the shout.: of the srdiool-boys of the 
monastery at play in the gardiuis l.y the avenue 
of cypresses, also drifted towards the w liite peaks 
of the mountain. Now ami again, as my .stand- 
point changed, I gazed across many a mile of 
broken land towards the Pyrem'cs in the north- 
west. It was n day of meteorological moods and 
fancies. At one time, a mighty storm-cloud held 
all tlie snow-peaks of the range in its black 
embrace. I knew frc.^h snow' w'as then w'hirling 
furiouhly about their summits. The air chilled 
aa the breeze stidVned from the iioith. Stray 
fringes of the cloud began to make a demonstiu- 
tioii near the massy pinnacle.s of Montserrat itself ; 
and the portents were all bad. But wdien every- 
thing looked at its worst, the storm on the 
Pyrenees began to abate, the dark cloud scampered 
off, much attenuateil by its contliet witli the 
pointetl jieaks, or broke to show the saejight 
upon the new-fallen snow. The spectacle, then - - 
ol the unveiling of the Pyrenees from Monbic-iTut 
—was something to be remembered with a certain 
feeling of awe, and never to be forgotten ; and 
the renew'al of tlie blue ovi'V inv ]ii;aJ wdth tiio 
white rocks towering tow'ards it was no less 
delightful. 

TI 1 U.S 1 wandered upwanls tow.uilB the summit, 
and those ruined hovels imar it which were 
formerly the hahitutioiis of a number of hermits 
who lived and died on tlie nioiinlaiii. One may 
marvel how these* simple ascetics could conceive 
that they W'ere doing goovl work in tlnia isolating 
themselves from their fellows. In the summer, 
their manner of life no doubt had its gratifications 
for such lovers of nature aa they could hardly 
fail to become. It wius then no intolerable hard- 
ship for each of them tc> get up at two o’clock in 
the morning to ring the bell of his little chapel. 
But in w'inter, even the most strenuous advocate 
of sclf-mortification among them must often have 
sighed for a spell of life in the plain. It w'as the 
custom for tlie youngest member of this com- 
munity of devotees to occupy the highest hermi- 
tage— that of San Gerfuiimo. By-and-by, as he 
grew older, he w'as degraded to anotlier nest, and 
BO, when he became fourscore or thereabouts, he 
might chance to be tenant of the hermit^e of 
St Anna or St Dimas, which are comparatively 
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near the monaatery, whence medical or other aid 
could be more readily obtaiaod in case of need. 

The Nttpoleouic era, which put an end to so 
mauv ancient institutions in Europe, fairly extin- 
guished the hermits of Montserrat. Tlie ribald 
Fi'eiichmen under Suchet hunted these good 
men from cliff to cliff of the mountain ‘as if they 
had be^m cliamois,’ and slaughtered certiiin of 
them in their sanctuaries. To the same French- 
men is due also the sac-k of the inouastery itsedf, 
the expulsion of tlie monks, and the burning of 
its buildings. One still sees traces of iho ruin 
thus wrought so many years ago. This was a 
revival with a vengeance of the early metlieval 
vicissitudes of the monnt.'iin, when it was in the 
hands of a robber who had a castle on it, whence 
he ravaged the lower lands witliout mercy. The 
site of this i-ogue’s castle is still preserved in one 
of the ruined hermitiiges, very appropriately the 
one <ledicatoil to St Dimas, the gooil thief. 

Nowadays, of course tlie ordinary visitor cannot 
be expected to feel any very keen reverence for 
iiiese disestablished chapels and their adjacent 
dilapidated and vacant teneinent.s. The clouds 
and- the storms are year by year hidping to remove 
them altogcLlier. The hermitage of San (lerdiiimo 
on the bummit of the mountain is a capital place 
for a picnic ; and in summer there may be many 
processions tliitlier in a day with baskets of portly 
size and bottles in their midst. It is certainly 
good to breakfast here after a climb of two hours 
in the fresh morning air, and to drink one’s wine 
face to face with the stuiiendous Pyrenees, or neck 
deep in tlie clouds. The air is tlie best in Spain, 
and there is no stint of it. The thrills of agree- 
able horror excited by the preci]»ices which 
intervene between the break fast- table and the 
monastery, let alone the lowlands — which look 
insullVrably bleak and hot from this fair eyrie — 
are like a sauce to the feast. One knows that 
by-and-by a dediberate false step in descent may 
send one speeding into a chasm tliiit seems to be 
bottomless. It is always a plea-sure to be thus 
decisively the master of one’s destiny, and especi- 
ally when one is in good-humour with one’s self 
and the world. Ami so there is generally much 
more of jollity than aught else at tliis hermitage 
of Siin Oerunimo, even though there is a crucilix 
upon tlie adjacent inoiintaiii-top. 

For three days tlie visitor may lead this placid 
kind of life at Montserrat, occupying the same 
room, and with no charge upon him exiaipt what 
the restaurant and his candle involve. But on 
the fourth morning tlie hylawcs of the monastery 
gently but liruily put him outside tlie gates. The 
assuinptiou in old times was probably this: even 
the blackest of hearts may be purged of its sin in 
three days, even as the geneiosity of the most opu- 
lent of pilgrims may be supposed in that time to 
have, been proven to the uttermost. One might go 
farther, and fancy that the monks thouglit a little 
of that variety wliicli gives such pleasant colour 
to life, and made this rule that their eyes might 
constantly be refreshed by tlie sight of new face.s. 
Be that as it may, nowadays the conventional 
pretext is that, but for this rule, the hospitality 
of Montserrat would be in peril of being abused. 
Such and such a pilgrim might take up liis abode 
in the hospa cria for life, and though his means 
enabled him to pay daily for his bed, he would 
thus be lodging shamefully at the cost of the 


establishment. One may therefore bow, though 
].)erhap3 with reluctance, to this regulation, which 
compels one to depart just when the charms of 
the place are fastening upon the heart. 

The six mules are luiruassed to the big coach, 
and the other passengers, pilgrims like one’s self, 
though of veiv different kinds, are waiting. In 
surrendering the key of your little room you are 
giving up a pleasure you could well have pro- 
tructi'd lor as many weeks as you have been 
allowed da 3 '.s for its enjoyment. The courteous 
steward of the bedchamber department of the 
monastery receives your donation with a com- 
placent though somewhat critical eye. Perhaps 
your exterior Inis begotten high hopes in his heart 
The liopes are disinterested, of coui'se, for he is 
but .'in ttuLomaton giver and receiver. There are 
pilgrims who think nothing of leaving a gold piece 
for every night they spend on the holy nuAm- 
tain. They do not, by any exact standard, reckon 
up the win th of the bare Hags of the bedchamber 
and the coarse sheets and linen that are supplied 
to them, and then pay perhaps precisely what they 
W'ould have ])aid in an hotel. Visitors of this 
kind are loved at Montserrat, a.s elsewhere. For 
them the tongues of the ‘fathers’ are always ready 
to wag in the honourable olGce of guide, familiar, 
and friend. Those are they who can be relied 
upon to buy from the store of medals and pictures 
and books and rosaries which under one of the 
most ancient nooks of the monastery offers its 
particolourwl window to tempt the faithful. 
And after all, it may further be said that these 
are they who derive the utmost profit and 
pleasure from places so hallowed by age and 
tradition as Montserrat. 
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CHARTER XXVI. — WILL HE REMEMBER? 

Should she tell him ? She could not. The Muiy 
must somehow be jirepared. No — she could not 
tell him just so — in cold blood. Ifow would he 
look if she were to begin : ‘ 1 have found out the 
my.stery. Vou are Edmund Gray. During the 
hours that you cannot recall, you are playing the 
part of a Socialist teacher and leader : you are 
actively propagating the doctrines that you hold 
to be ilaugeroiis and misleading?’ What would 
he say? What would he feel when he realised 
the truth ? 

On the table lay a copy of the Times— 'O. fort- 
night old copy— open at the place where there 
was a certain letter from a certain Edmund Gray. 
Elsie poinU-d to it. Mr Dering sighed. ‘Again,’ 
he saiil, ‘ thev persecute me. Now it is a fetter 


he saiil, ‘ they persecute me. Now it is a letter 
addressed to Edmund (iray, lying on iny table : 
now it is the bill of a pernicious lecture by 
Edmund Gray : to-day it is this paper with the 
le.ttur that appeared a week or two ago. Who 
brought it here ? Checkley says he didn’t. Who 
put it on luy table V 

Elsie made no leply. It was useless to test 
her former theory of the boy under the table. 

‘As for the man who wrote this letter,’ Mr 
Dering went on, ‘ he hears the name of our forger 

* Oopyriglit 1892 iii the United States of America by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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and writes from the same address. Vet he is not 
the man. Of that I am convinced. This man 
is a fool because he believes in the honesty of 
mankind : he is a generoua fool because he 
believes that people would rather be good than 
bad. Nonsense ! They would rather be stealing 
from each other’s plates, like the monkeys, than 
dividing openly. He has what they call a good 
heart — that is, he is a soft creature and he is 
full of pity for the poor. Now, in my young 
days, T was tauglit— what after-experience has 
only brought more home to me - that tlie poor 
are poor in consequence of their vices. AVo used 
to say to them: “Go away i)racti8e thrift. He 
sober — work hard. By exercising these virtues we 
rose out of your ranks. By continuing to exer- 
cise them we remain on these levels, (io away. 
Thej’e is no remedy for disease contracted hy vice. 
Go away and sufler.” That’s what we saiil for- 
merly. AVhat tht!y say now is : “ Victims of 
greed ! You are fiilcd with every virtue possible 
to humanity. You are down-trodden by the 
Capitalist. You are oppressed. Make and pro- 
duce for others to enjoy. AVe will change all this. 
AVe will put the fruits — the harvest — of your 
labour in your own hands, and you shall show 
the world your justice, your noble disinterested- 
ness, your generosity, your love of the common 
weal.” That 's the new gospel, Elsie, and 1 prefer 
the old.’ 

Strange that a man should at one time hold 
and ]>reach with so much fervemr' atid earnest- 
ness the very creed which at unotlier time he 
denounced as fiercely ! 

*This man, and such as lie,' continued ^Tr 
Deling, lifted out of his anxieties by that sub- 
ject, ‘would destroy Property in order to make 
the workman rich. AVonderful doctrine ! He 
Would advance the world by destroying the only 
true incentive and stimulant for work, invention, 
civilisation, association, and every good and useful 
thing. He would destroy I’roperty, And then? 
Can he not see what would follow ? AVhy, these 
people do not know the very alphabet of the 
thing. By 1’j‘operty they mean the po.s.ses.sion 
by individuals of land or money. But that is 
only a part of Property. Take that away, and 
the individual j-emains. And lie lia.s got — wliat 
you cannot take away — the rest of his l^roperty, 
by which he will speedily I'cpair the temp»)rury 
I0.S8. Consiiler, cliild, if you can, what does a 
man possess ? He has, I say, iToperty — all his 
own— which cannot be taken from him or shared 
with another -Property in his brain, liis trade, 
his wit, his craft, his art, his skill, his invention, 
his enterprise, his quickness to grip an onpor- 
tuiiity. Again, he lias his wife and children 
-—sometimes a very valuable Property : he lias, 
besides, his memories, his knowledge, his expeid- 
ence, his thoughts, his hopes, his projects, and 
intentions : he ha.s his past and he has his future : 
he has, or thinks he has his inheritance in the 
ISangdom of Heaven. 'I’ake away all these things 
bit by bit, what is left? Nothing. Not even 
the shadow of a man. Not < ven a naked figure. 
Thi^ Elsie, is Property. These tilings separate 
the individual from tlie mass and each man from 
hie neighbour. A shallow fanatic, like this 
Edmund Gray, thinks that wealth is the whole 
of Property. AVhy, 1 say, it is only a part of 
PrppeBrty: it is the external and ‘visible side 


of certain forms of Property. Take all the 
wealth away to-day — even if you make ten 
thousand laws, the same qualities— the same 
forms of Property— the same lack of those qua- 
[ lities will produce like results to-morro\v. — Do 
you now iinderstancl, child, what is meant hy 
Ih'operty ? It is everything wliicli makes human- 
ity. AVealth is only the symbol or proof of 
society so organised that all these qualities — the 
whole Property of a man, can be exercised freely 
and without injustice.’ 

‘I see,’ said Elsie, gazing with wonder undis- 
guised. AVas this last night’s J'rophet? Could 
the same brain hold two such diverse views? 

*A'ou are suriiriacd, child. ’J’luit is because 
you have never taken or understood this larger 
view of Piopcrty. It is new to yon. Confess, 
however, that it lends sacredues;^ to things which 
we are becoming accu.stomed to have ilerided. 
Believe me, it is not witliout reason that some 
of us venerate the laws which have been slowly, 
very slowly, framed : and the forms which have 
been slowly, very slowly, framed as experience 
has taught us wisdom for the protection of man 

working man, not loafing lazy man. It is wise 
and right of us to nuiintain all those institutions 
which encourage the best among us to work and 
invent and distribute. By tliese forms alone is 
industry protected and enterprise encouraged. 
Then such us this Edmund Gray’ — he hiiil liis 
hand again upon the letter — ‘will tell you that 
J'l'operty -Property — causes certain crimes — ergo, 
Projierty must be destroyed. Everything desir- 
able causes it.s own peculiar class of crime. Con- 
siiler the uiiiversal jiassiou of Love. It daily 
causes crimes innumerable. A'^et no one has yet 
proposed the, abolition of Love — eh?’ 

‘J believe not,’ Elsie replied, smiling. ‘1 hope 
110 one will — yet.’ 

‘No. But the desire for Propm’ty, which is 
equally nniver.-^al which i.s the most potent 
factor in the cause of Law and Order— they 
ile.sire and pi'opose to desti'oy. I luive. shown you 
that it is inqiossible. Lei the companies pay no 
dividends, let all go to the working men : let the 
lands pay no rent : tlie houses no rent : let tlie 
merchants’ cujiital yiclil no profit : to-morrow the 
clever man will be to the front again, using 
for his own puiqioscs the dull and the stupid 
and the lazy. That is my ojiinion. -Forgive this 
sermon, Elsie. Abju started me on tlie .subject. 
It is one on wliich 1 have felt very strongly for 
a long time. In fact, the moj-c I think upon 
it the more I am convinced that the most im- 
portant thing in any social system is the pro- 
tection of Uie individual personal liberty : free- 
dom of contract : right to enjoy in safety what 
his ability, hia enterprise, and his dexterity may 
gain for him.’ 

Elsie made no reply for a moment. Tlie con- 
versation had taken an unexpected turn. The 
vehemence of the upholder of Property over- 
whelmed her as much as the earnestness of its 
destroyer. Besides, what chance has a girl of 
oiie-aiid-tweiity on a subject of wliich she knows 
nothing with a man who has thought upon it 
for fifty years? Besides, she was thinking all 
the time of the other man. And now there was 
no doubt — none whatever — that Mr Dering knew 
nothing of Mr Edmund Gray — nothing at all. 
He knew nothing and suspected nothing of the 
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truth. And which should she believe? Tlie 
man who was filled with pity for the poor and 
saw notliiiig but their sufferings, or the man who 
was full of sympathy with the rich and saw in 
the poor nothing but their vices ( Are all men 
wlio work oppressed ? Or are there no oppresscMl 
at all, but only some lazy and stupid and some 
clever? 

‘Tell me more another time,’ she said with a 
sigh. ‘Come back to the case - the robbery. Is 
anything discovered yet?’ 
j ‘I have heard nothing. George refuses to go 
on with the case out of some scruple bc- 
[ cause’ 

‘Oh! I know the cause. Very cruel things 
have been said about liiin. Do you not intend 
to stand by your own partner, Mr Dering ?’ 

; ‘ To stand by him ? Why, what can I do?’ 

‘You know wliat lias been said of him — wlint 
is said of him -why I have had to leave 
home ’ 

‘1 know wliat is sai<], certainly. It matters 
nothing wlmt is said. The only important tiling 
is to find out —and that they cannot do.’ 

‘Tliey want to connect Edmund Gray with the 
forgeries, and they are trying the wrong way. 
Checkley is not tlie connecting link — nor is 
George.’ 

‘You talk in riddles, child.’ 

‘Peidiaps. Do you think, yon rscdf, that George 
has had anything whatever to do with I lie biisi- 
uess?’ 

‘If you put it so, 1 do not. If you ask me 
what 1 have a riglit to think ■ it is that every- 
thing is possible.’ 

‘That is wd I at you said about Athelstan. Vet 
now his innocence is established.’ 

‘That is to say, his guilt is not proved. Find 
me the man who forged that cheipie, and I will 
acknowledge tliat he is innocent. Until then, 

I he is as guilty as the other man (‘heck ley -who 
was also named in connection witli the matter. 
Mind, I say, I do not believe that my’' Partner 
could do tliis thing. I will tell him so. I liave 
told him so. If it liad to be done over again, I 
would ask him to become my Partner. But all 
things are possible. .My hrotlier is hot upon it. 
Well— let him searcli as he pleases. In such a 
case the solution is alwaVvS the simplest anil tlic 
most unexpected. I told Jiini only this inorniiig 
— he had lunch with me — tliat he was on a wrong 
scent — but he is obstinate. Let him go on.’ 

‘ Yes - let liim divide a family - keep up bitter- 
ne^ between mother and son — make a lifelong 
separation between tliose who ought to love eacii 
other most Oh ! it is shameful ! It is shame- 

ful ! And you make no effort- none at all — to 
stop it.’ 

‘ What can I do ? What can I say, more tljan 
I have said? If they would only not accuse each 
other — but find out something !’ 

‘Mr Deriug— forgive me — what I am going 
to say ’ — she began with jerks. ‘ The honour of 
my brother— of my lover— are at stake.’ 

‘Say, child, what you please.’ 

‘I think that perliups she di«l not dare to 
look at him- -‘if you could remember sometimes 
those dropped and forgotten evenings— those 
hours whe/i yon do not know what you have 
said and done— if you couhl only remember a 
little- we might find out more.’ 


He watched her face blushing, and her eyes 
confused, and her voice stammering, and he saw 
that there was something behind— something that 
she hinted, but would not or could not express, 
lie sat upright, suspicious and disquieted. 

‘Tell me wdiat you mean, child.’ 

‘ I cannot — if you do not remember anything. 
Yon come late in the morning -sometimes two 
hours late. You thiuk it is oidy ten o’clock 
when it is twelve. You <lo not know where you 
have been for the last two hours. Try to remem- 
ber that. You wei’e late on Saturday morning. 
Perhaps this morning. Wliere were you?’ 

His face waarjuite wliite. He understood that 
something was going — soon — to liappen. 

‘I know not, Fdsie— indeed — I cannot remem- 
ber. Where was 1 V 

‘You leave here at five. You have ordered 
dinner, and your housekeeper tells me that you 
come home at ten or eleven. Where are you all 
tliat time V 
‘ I am at the Club.’ 

‘Can you remember? Think — were you at 
the Club lust night? George wtiiit there to find 
you, hut you were not there— and you were not 
at home. Where were you V 

He tried to speak — but he could not. He 
sliook his head — he gasped twice. 

‘ Yon caniuit remember ? Oli I try — Mr Dering 

— try — for the sake of everybody — to put an end 
to this miserable coiulitioii — try.’ 

‘ 1 cannot remember,’ he saiil again feebly. 

‘Is it pos.sible— just possible — that while you 
are away- during these intervals — you your- 
self may be actually — in the company— of this 
Socialist — this Edmund Giay?’ 

‘ Elsie — wliat do you mean V 
‘ I mean — (ian you not remember ?’ 

‘You mean more, chibl ! Do you know what 
you mean ? If what you suggest is true, then I 
must he mad— mad. Do you mean it? Do you 
mean it ? Do you understand wliat you say V 
‘ Try— try to remember,’ slie replied. ‘ That is 
all 1 mean, illy »k*ar guai'dian, is tliere any one 
to whom I am moro gi'uteful tlian yourself? You 
have given me a fortune and my lover an income, 
'fry ■ try to remember.’ 

She left him without more wor<ls. 
lie sat looking straight before him — tlie horror 
of the most awful thing that can lad’all a nmu 
upon him. Pj’osonlly, he touched his bell, and 
his (dd clerk apjioared 

‘ Checkley,’ he said, ‘ tell me the truth,’ 

‘ 1 always do,’ he replied surlily. 

‘ I have been suffering from fits of forgetful- 
ness. Have you observed any impairing of the 
faculties? u’heii a man’s mental powers are 
decaying, he forgets things : he loses the power 
of work : his old skill leaves him : he cannot dis- 
tinguish between good work and bad. He shows 
his mental decay, I believe, in yihysical ways — 
he i-huflles as he walks : he stoops and shambles 
— and in his speech— he. wanders and he repents 

— and in his food and manner of eating. Have 
you observed any of these symptoms upon me, 
(Tieckley?’ 

‘ Not one. You are as npi ight as a lance : you 
eat like five- and- twenty : your talk is as good and 
your work is ns good as when you were forty.— 
Don’t think such things. To be sure you do 
forget a bit. But not your work. You only 
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forget sometimes what you did out of the office — 
as if that matters. Do you remember the case 
you tackled yesterday afternoon V 

‘ Certainly.’ 

*Do you tell me that any man -forty years 
younger than you —could have tackled that case 
more neatly 1 Garn ! Go don" ! ’ 

Checkley went back to liis office. 

‘What did she mean by it, theul’ Mr Dering 
murmured. ‘Who put her on to such a sus- 
picion 1 What did she mean by it? Of course it’s 
nonsense.’ So reassurin" himself, he yet remained 
disquieted. For he could not rememi)er. 

At half-past five or so, Mr Edmund Gray 
arrived at his Cliambers. The outer door was 
closed, but he found his disciple waiting for him. 
She had been tlieie an hour or more, slie said. 
She was reading one of the books he had recom- 
mended to lu‘]’. Witli the words of Mr Dering 
in her ears, she read as if two voices were speak- 
ing to her— talkiii" to each other across her. 

Slie laid down the book and rose to oreet him. 
* Master,’ .sl;e said, ‘ I liave come from Mr Deriiig. 
He is your solicitor, yon tedd me.’ 

‘Assuredly. He manages my aflairs.’ 

‘ It is curious -I asked him if he knew you — 
and he said that he knew nothing about you.’ 

‘ That is curious, certainly. My solicitor for — 
for many years, lie must have mistaken the 
name. Or —he grows old— perhaps he forgets 
people,’ 

‘ Do you often see him ?’ 

‘ 1 saw him this morning. I took him my 
letter to the Times. He is narrow -very narrow 
in his views. We argued the thing for a hit. 
But, really, one might as well argue with a sti<'k 
as with Dering when rroiiorty is concerned. So 
he forgets, doe-s he ? Poor old eiiap t He forgets 
— well — we all grow old together,* He sigheil. 
‘ It is his time bi-day uud mine to-morrow. — My 
Scholar, let us talk,’ 

The Scholar left her Master at seven. On her 
Way out she ran against Check Joy, who was 
prowling round the court. ‘ You !’ he cried. 
‘You! Ah! I’ve caught you, have I? On 
Saturday afternoon 1 thought 1 sec you going 
into No. Now I ’ve caught you coming out, 
have 1 ?’ 

‘Checkley,’ she said, ‘if you are insolent, I shall 
have to speak to Mr During and walked away. 

‘ There ’s another of ’em,’ Checkley murmured, 
looking after her- ‘ a hardened one, if ever there 
was. All for her lover and her brother! A 
pretty nest of ’em. And calls Ina’self a lady!’ 


W R E C K~ll A I S I N G. 

WllECK-HAlsiNO has long passed from the exj)eri- 
mental stage. It ha.s become a very necessary 
part of the economics of Great Britain’s maritime 
trade. Y^ears ago, when ships were built of wood, 
and our sea-trade was but in embryo, maritime 
disasters were of necessity much less numerous 
than they are at present ; nor were they of so 
complete or sei’ious a nature as those which mark 
the iron age of the niueti-enth century. The 
percentage of vessels so mysteriously aWracted 
Iromour merchant lleets and returned as ‘missing’ 
woe then less than the number now includeil in 
that aad category. The buoyancy of the ship- 


building material then u.scd, combined with the 
great structural toughness of the wooden vessel, 
enabled these old-time carriers to make com- 
paratively little of a stranding. They could ‘ get 
off’ and ‘proceed’ under circumstances that must 
have resulted in the total los.s of an iron or steel 
ves.sel. 

Mo<leni ves.si!ls have been aptly compared to 
piece.s of crockery, very u.seful and very necessair, 
out extremely lial)le to get cracked. The cracK- 
ing process, whether the result of collision with 
anotner vessel or of sudden impact with some 
submerged rock, frequently leads to the founder- 
ing of the vcs.sel. Under the old nyime a vessel 
that thus Went to the bottom remained tliere 
until .she was entomlu'd in the shifting mud or 
• siind, or else had undergone a process of gradual 
j dis.‘’oliitiori, hastened by the ebb and How of tides 
and currenta. Wreck-raising was then a science 
practically undreamt of. Some crude operations 
were carried on, it is true, at .several sunken , 
wrecks ; but tlie object aimed at ivns the recovery 
of treasure, and not the raising to the surface 
of the vea.sel containing it. The development of 
mechanical science and .steam-power has placed 
in the hands of modern wreck-raisers machinery 
that has enabled tliem to lift many a fine ship 
from her oozy bed, an<l restore hei‘ to her proper 
place among the floating argosies of commerce. 
Mo.st of the ve.Nst*ls that are raised, afler siillering 
submergence beneath tl)e waves, fire Ibe victims 
of collisions ; and these, as might naturally be 
expected, are mo.st freijuent in the crowded 
waters of our own luuffiours and tlicir ap])roache8. 
'rhe chief economic purpose served by wreck- 
I raising is the kciqdng clear of wq)(>dimeni(t the 
faii’ways leading to the large seaports. Sen- 
sati<»nal wreck -rai.sing attracts the attention of 
the whole civili.sed world, especially when tlie 
catastrophe which resulted in tlie sinking of the 
vessel was attended by an awful Ul'e-los.s or other 
SOI i.sati on al i'eatn res. 

Her Majesty’s .ship Enrijdice. was lo.st during a 
blinding snow-.storm off tlie Isle of AVight on the 
24th of March 1H78. The sad lo.s.s of so many 
bright young lives wa.s very painfully felt over 
' the whole country. All sul).senuent information 
relative to the fate of the suiiKon training-, ship 
was eagerly sought for by tbe public ; and the 
raising of tlie ve.s.sel herself was witnessed by the 
Prince of Wales from hi.s yacht Aline. The 
waters of the Eiigli.di Channel then looked as 
calm and clear as possible, and the snn shone 
brightly upon a scene which must have been in 
marked contrast to that wliich obtained wdien 
the blinding snow-squall capsized tbe ill-futed 
Kivrydicey and sent her and her living fi*eight to 
the bottom. 

The raising of Her Majesty’s ship Siilkm^ which 
struck upon an uncharted rock in one of the I 
water-channels of the Maltese group of islands, 1 
was another case that excited much attention. 
The fouudei ing of the Utoj^na after collision with 
some of the British fleet riding at anchor in the 
Bay of Gibraltar, and the awful life-loss that 
resulted, 'will long be rLunembered, Tlie mishap, 
however, occurred in comparatively shallow water, 
and but little difficulty was experienced in 
raising the sunken vessel. 

But the most valuable work accomplished by 
wreck-raising processes is done so quietly ana 
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unobtrusively that tlie general public are unaware 
of its magnitude and importance. The harbours 
of Great Britain are the points to which is focussed 
a vast amount of the world’s trade, and as a 
result, the convergence of so many vessels to 
these waterways means very great risk of col- 
lision. Strand ings, too, are frequent, for the 
difficulties of navigating tortuous chaimcls and 
keeping out of the way of other vessels are very 
great. Tlie average number of vessels that meet 
with mishap each year in the Thames above 
Gravesend is about eleven luiiidred ; while in 
the Mersey over three Inindred come to grief ; 
and some sixty annually meet with disa-ster in 
the section of the Clyde above Greenock. Of 
course many of these accid».‘iits are of no very 
serious nature ; but some result in vessels sink- 
ing right in the path of Bbi]).s using the inuch- 
freqnented waterways mentioned above. These 
wrecks must be removed witli all possible speed, 
for tliey are a source of great danger. To guanl 
against collision with the sunken vessel the lirst 
step taken is to moor the warning wreck -bout 
near the scene of the disaster and to issue 
‘Notices to Mariners,’ apprising them of the 
8nhinerge<l danger to navigation. 1'lic foi m that 
these notices generally take will be best seen 
from the one (pioted below ; 

SrxKEN Steamku. 

Notjok is lu'rcby given that the, lai’go screw 
steamer (.'IivstaI/, IIIIO feet long, lies Sunk in 
about seven futlioins at low water, outside the 
Entiiance to the JtivEii '1 'vnk, about 200 yards 
south of the line of Harbour Uauling lights, and 
about 400 yards east of tlui soutli pier end. The 
vessel, which is entirely submerged, is heading 
west with the bdlowing marks ami compas.s bear- 
ing, viz.: Tynenunith Castle Light, N\V. J N. 
South Gj'oyne Jiiglit, W. | N. T<lie sunken vessel 
is marked by <lay by a (jUEEN Buoy, jdaecd a little 
to the eastward thereof, and at night a Stkam-TU(J, 
exhibiting dbvo Whiti: Lnun’s ])iaced horizontally, 
will ride or be in proximity thereto. 

Many Harbour Boards have their own wi-eck- 
removiiig plant, and then their divers make a 
pi’elimiuary examination of the sunken vessel, 
with the view of ascertaining Mdietlier it is a 
case for blowing up or raising. When Harbour 
Commissi<'ncrs <lo not possess the necesfairy plant, 
they advertise for tenders for tlie performance 
of the work. Tliis of itself shows to what an 
extent the science of wreck-raising has developed. 
Year-s ago, the practice pretty generally obtained 
of removing submerge<l dangers by blowing them 
to pieces ; Imt when the disaster bos oeciirred in 
shallow w'ater, tliis is now regarded iis wasteful 
and quite unnecessarv. It is now some fifteen 
years since the Thames Conservancy Board 
perpetrated such an act of destruction. AVithiu 
the last eleven years they have raised no fewer 
than 399 vessels from the river-bed and restored 
them to their owners. Of this number, 72 w'ere 
Bteamer-s udth a l egistered tonnage of 57,992 tons ; 
49 were sailing-vessels, with a total tonnage of 
9781 ; and 278 were barges, with a total tonnage 
of 11,113. 

The wre'k- raising plant includes^ screw-tug, 
three 150- ton lighters, each fitted with steam- 
winches and steam- pumps ; two 150- ton and two 


300-toii lighters without steam-power ; and two 
4()0-toii lighters with central wells, and fitted 
with patent wire comiiressors. Of course, the 
other vessels of the Conservancy Board can be 
requisitionetl for salvage- work as well, if occasion 
requires. A complete diving equi])mcnt is also 
provided, and an abundant stock of wire and 
other rope. 

AVhen a collision takes place and a vessel sinks 
in the fairway of the river, the wivck-boat alluded 
to above is im^ored tn fiifu, and the diver makes 
his cxuinination. All the loose gear that may 
militate against the success of the undertaking 
is removed, and a number of wire-cables are 
made fust. Care must be taken to ensure a 
perfect distribution of the stj’aiii over the sub- 
merged ves-sel. The cables are entrusted to stand 
a tension of 150 tons, and although they some- 
times, thoiigli very seldom, break, the point of 
fracture is geiieially under water along the keel 
of the vessel operaliul upon, and thus the lives 
of the sailors arc not endangered. The number 
of cables p/issed under the vessel varies with her 
size, as many as twelve or fifteen sometinies being 
enqdoyed. The^e are made fast to the lighters 
at ilead low-watci’. Tlie ligliters themselves are 
submcrg(.*<l as far as ])o.'-.sible when this is done. 
They are then pumped dry, and as the tide rises, 
the wrecke<l vessel leave.s her bed in the uuiJ 
and .sand and slowly rises to the surface. Then 
the powerful centrifugal pumps, one of which i.s 
capable of nising .something like 110,000 gallons 
p«:r hour, are set at work, and tin; wreck pumped 
.sutliciently diy to enable her being lloatod away 
for repairs. AVitb the appliances possessed by 
the Conservancy Board, ships cun lie raised whose 
weight under water doe.s not exceed 1800 tuns. 
A multiplication of tlic existent means would 
of course enable larger vessels to be raised. But 
larger vc.sscls voT-y rai’ely sink in the fairway, 
as, after being in collision, tliey remain afloat 
long enoiigli to enable their masters to run them 
aground before they limdly settle down. 

The neces.'.ity for adefjuate nieaius of wTeck- 
raisiiig iiicreiisos each year, for, in s])ite of every 
care, casualties do and always will happen. 
During the past year, no fewer than 42,598 ves- 
.sels u.scd the navigable channels of the Mersey. 
When it is remembered that this gives a daily 
average of 117 ve.s.sels, and Unit this traffic, in- 
stead of being spread uniformly over the whole ‘ 
day, is concentrated to the time of high-water, 
the liability to collision will be readily under- 
Htoo«L The dilliculties of wreck -rui.siiig in the 
Mersey are very great ; the silt accumulates so 
rajadly that a vessel is speedily buried to a great 
exte'nt. In some cases it bus been found necessary, 
where a vessel had sunk upon a rocky bottom, to 
cut channels throimli the solid rock under the 
vessers keel, in order that the cables might be 
passed underneath hei*. 

One of the most intercBting cases of wreck- 
raising that the annals of the Mersey can boast 
is tliat of the sailing-ship Locksley lialL It is 
now some years since ferry passengers were 
surprised to see on one Sunday morning the top- 
masts of a full-rigged ship proiectiuc above the 


masts of a full-rigged ship projecting above the 
water right in the middle of tlie Mersey. They 
belonged to the above-named vessel, which hod 


arrived the night previous from San Francisco, 
and after surviving the risks incidental to a 
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long ocean voyage, had been sunk in collision 
right oil the very threshold of home. The appli- 
ances poasessed by the Mersey Docks and Harbour 
Board were inadequate to raise so large a vessel ; 
and it was agreed that to destroy so fine a ship 
by blowing her up would be a wanton piece 
of destruction. At length the principle which 
Archimedes of old had enunciated, that a body 
weighs less and rcc^uires less suspending force in 
water than air, was acted upon ; and the firm 
entrusted witli the work had the , satisfaction of 
successfully beaching tlie ship. The method 
adopted was somewhat similar to that we liavc 
described as practiscxl on the Thames. ‘ (Jainels ’ 
— as the lifting lighters are generally calle<l — were 
attached to the cables that were passed umler the 
vessel at low-water. After mu<h labour, the 
ship was raised. But it was no part of the plan 
to raise her to tlie surface — tlnit could not be 
done. Slie was raised from her restiug-nlace 
as the tide rose ; ami as tlie lighters lloatea on 
the surface, tlie vessel to which they were dtlached 
was just raiseil the tide’s lieight and no im>re. 
Tugs were then employed to tow tlie ligliters 
and their sunken prize towards the spot selected 
for beaching. This, of course, could mtt be made 
in a single tide, for, when the tide dropped, the 
Lochleij Hall again took the ground, and the 
submarine voyage had to be accomplished in 
easy st^iges. Tlie journey over, the vessel was 
beached on the strip of shore adja»'(*nt to the 
prettv rcsideutifd district of llock Feiry, on the 
Cheshire shore of the Mersey. 

Although at the time such a method of wreck- 
raising was regarded ns unique, ami attracted 
much attention, the inliabitants of the locality 
were glad to see the Lod&k\f Hall temporarily 
repaired and towed across to Liverpool, lo nnderg«) 
a thorough overhaul prior to again sailing the 
seas. Her cargo consisted principally of grain, 
and this during the ves.sel’s sojourn in the river- 
bed had undergone decomposition, so that the 
unsavoury odour euiaiiatiiig from the beached 
vessel when the tide left her at low-water can be 
better imagined than described. 

With siiilors, a raised' vessel is always popular. 
The fact that she has been sunk once argues, 
they think, agaiM.st her repeating the operation 
by visiting the bottom. It very frequently hap- 
pens in a swift tidal estuary like tlie Mersey, 
whose dock entrances are at right angles to tlie 
direction of the stream, that collisioms are so 
violent that small vessels are absolutely cut in 
two by the sliarp knife-like stem of tlie large 
merchant steamer’s bow. Then each half of the 
wreck is raised and beached separately, and some- 
times the strange sight is presented of the Torc- 
part of a vessel lying on the beach nil rusted 
and deranged, while the after- portion of the 
same vessel lies a quarter oi* half a mile away. 

A curious incident occurred quite recently in 
connection with a collision wliich resulted in the 
oinking of a coa.sting schooner. The colliding 
staamor stood l)y after running into the smaller 
vessel, and seeing she was evidently settling 
down, launched a boat to rescue the crew. The 
night was dark ami the sen rough, ami though 
tha shore was but some four or five hundred 
yiurds away, the situation was a dangerous one. 
One of the crew of the coa.ster when about to 
jump into the steamer’s boat said he had for- 


gotten to see to the dog. The animal was a largo 
one, of the Newfoundland type, and his deep 
bark had never ceased since tlie first impact of 
the collision. When the owner of the doc 
returned, the rescued crew were soon on board 
the sailing-vessel’s deck. Nothing more was 
thought of the dog incident, until his frantic 
appeals for help made it patent to all that, he 
WU.S still oil board the sinking vessel. When 
remonstrated with for not bringing him off, the 
owner .«^tuLed that he had left him to see to the 
vessel, that he liad securely fastened him so that 
he could nut be w.ashed away either dead or 
alive. Tlie boat was again liiirriedly lowered ; 
but the schooner Jiad drifted away, and by the 
time she was reached, the dog’s struggles were 
over, for she had settled down, and only the top 
of lior mainmast was visible. When the wrecK 
was raised, the body of the dog was discovered 
secured in such a manner m.s to render it im- 
possible for liim to be separateil eitlier in life or 
death from llie wreck. In the early days of our 
merchant shipping, the ‘schippe dogge’ was a 
necessary jiart of the eqnipmenl of every vessel. 

All wrecks in ancient time were deemed tlie 
property of the crown, but by a statute of IJenry 
I. the liar.sh consequiuices of tliis law were 
avoided when any person, male or female, 
escaped. A still more luiinane enactment, of 
Henry TI. e.x tended the proiau’ty-saving clauses of 
the statute so as to include man or beast. Hence 
the custom that still lingers of having a ‘ship 
tlog’ on board. It must be remembered, too, in 
connection with the above inciilent, that coasting 
hamls are derived in the main from ohl-fasldoiied 
fishing villages ami secluded coast towns, where 
old-world traditions die hard. Tt was some vague 
and shadowy idea that by the possible sacrifice of 
the dog the vessel might be secured to her owner 
ill spite of her, being wrecked, that led to the 
animal being abandoned without being allowed 
a chance to escape from a Wiitery death. 

With all our modern scientific ami mechanical 
knowledge, wreck-raising can only be carried on 
in coiuparaiively shallow water. Diving opera- 
tions can, of course, be carried on at a greater 
depth. Tims, in the year lfi8.5 the screw steamer 
Alfonso XII. went down off Las Palmas in 165 
feet of water. As she had specie on board to 
tlie amount of £70,000, it was very desirable that 
steps should be taken to recover this amount, 
if po-ssilile. Accordingly, a London firm were 
engaged, with the re.sult that the £70,000 was 
removed in safety fi'om tlie bullion-room of the 
sunken vessel, ami raised to the surface, 

Pi'ogress in wreck-raising has been very rapid 
during the past few years ; but there is .still room 
for extension and improvement. A neriisal of 
eacli succeeding wreck-chart issued by tiie British 
Board of Trade shows that the floor of the 
English Channel and the Strait of Dover must 
be literally paved with wrecks. It is the grave- 
yard where many a gallant ship, cut off with 
years of useful service before her, lies buried in 
the shifting sand and silt. An extension of wreck- 
raising facilities would result in many of these 
sunken vessels being restored to their owners, 
for the sea in question is but shallow. The only 
means thaf existed in the past for removing a 
[ wreck from a fairway was to destroy the impedi- 
I nient by blasting. This is, however, a wasteful 
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process, and has been to a very large extent 
superseded by raising. To raise a wreck was 
once regarded as impossible ; now, within certain 
limits, it is quite an every-day operation. Extend 
those limits, and many a valiiaole ship that lies 
on the sea- floor near our coasts will again resume 
her career of usefulness, and much lo.ss and waste 
of energy and wealth will be prevented. 


THE BELLS OE LIXLAYEN. 

CHAPTEK 11.— HAFE TTTE PEiiEAIl’s DISroVKllV. 

It was the year of that Egyptian campaign in 
which the hatlle of Tel-el-lvebir had been fought 
and won after the long night-march beneath 
the stars. The British army thereafter entered 
Cairo, carrying their sick and wounded with 
tiiem. Ill the hospital quarto r? an oHicer sat 
writing at a table. He Avas dark in complexion, 
as if he had been for many months under 
the burning glare of a suh-tropical sun ; while 
the thin ami wasted face showed that he liad 
been and still wa.s an invalid. In the regiment 
he was known as Ca])Laiii Norham, but to llie 
Vicar of Linlaveii and to the Captain’s young 
wife whom wii saw enter the Vicar’s .study at 
the clo.se of the ia.st chapter, he, the absent 
one, was simply and more kindly .spoken of as 
George. And it wa.s to these dear oiie.s at home — 
to his wife— he was writing now. lict u.s look 
over his shoulder and follow his pen. 

‘One evening,’ he writes, ‘I had a strange ex- 

f lenience. It was after the receipt of my fathei’s 
etter in which he informed me that your grand- 
mother had resolved to settle her own property 
otherwise than upon you. I had been in a 
despairing mood for .some da 3 ’'s. My wound w.a.s 
not healing well, and I worried myself into some- 
thing like delirium as I thought of the helpless 
.state in wliicli my death would leave you and 
our. poor children. That you should be entitled 
by iill the obligations of natural law and family 
ties to the provision which your fathers mother 
Ims it in her p(»W(‘r to make for you, and yet to 
be cut olf therefrom by a perverse and unnatural 
act of will oil the part of one so ne.irly relale<l to 
you — I sav, the thought of all this burned into 
my brain, %ml must have goadeil me into a kind 
of frenzy. 

‘I do not know whether it was in a state of 
delirium oi- in a dre;im, hut I found my.self 
ill the <lear old church at liome — the church of 
Liiilaveu. I was .seated in my father’s pew, all 
alone. It wa.s niglit, and yet somehow it wa.s 
not quite dark. The church was filled with .a 
soft miuiuous haze, a.s of moonlight through 
obscured glass. I sat, absorbeil in the perfect 
Stillness of the place. Then up in the church 
tower I heard the bell strike one- - two— three — 
slowly, solemnly —till it hud struck twelve; the 
last stroke dying away in long melancholy vibra- 
tions ; and onee more tlie church was all still 
as death. I then obsei'ved that the west door 
was open, and that a while belt of light lay 
asro.s3 the poi-Lh. I .saw, too, a figure standing 
there, shadowy, ghost-like, and yet alive. He 
entered, ami moved slowly up the aisle until he 
had ulmOsSt reached the altar. But he did not 
approach farther, for at this ]»oint he came over 


towards where 1 wtw sitting, then turned and stood 
befoix* the burial-place of the Norhams of Brathrig 
Hall. I was clo.se to him, and 1 knew him. My 
dear wife, it was your father, Aithur Norham ! 
1 never saw your father in life ; and yet somehow 
1 knew that this ghfKst, or apparition, or eidolon, 
or wliatever it wa.s, was your father, 1 coulcl 
have touched him, I wu.s so near ; b»it I could 
not stir. He did not appear to be aware of my 
pre.sence ; but my e^ es followed hi.s, and I saw 
he was reading the letter.s on the white marble 
tablet which records hi.s father’s death. He 
stood before it with bowed head, as if in deep 
dejection and grief, and T heard tlie.se words 
littered: “T/c- r/oac; ami I— uv/on/iven !” At 
that moment, a crash as of thunder rang through 
the ehiireh, and the whole scene disappeared in 
the twinkling of an eye. I woke up. It was 
only the .sunset gun ; ami I micst have been 
dreaming. 

‘ I was greatly disturbed by tlic dream, anil 
am still. That I should identify a man wliom 
1 neyer saw in life, and sliouUl L'cl so sure that 
he was your father, almost appears to indicate 
something like an insane delusion on my part. 

' Your father must have quitted hi.s father's hou.se 
I about the time of my birth, and so hi.s pcr.sonul 
J appearance could not be known to me. But 
. I will describe him, and mj- father will judge. 
He wa.s dres.se'l in a liding-cout and boots, Ids 
head was uncovered, and his hair wa.s dark, and 
curled closely round his head. He wore no 
beard ; but them was not light enough for me to 
note his complexion or the colour of his eyes. 
Only, someliow, I knew it was your father as 
! surely as if he had heeu known to me all my life. 
1 wonder wluit all this portend-s and wlictlier it 
is duo alone to my feverii^h state of mind, or to 
some other cause which has hitherto .“hrouded 
ill darkne.ss the mystery of his di.sappcarance.’ 

The above letter, with all its other details of 
love and longing for absent ones which we leave 
to the render’s imagination, only giving what 
concerns our story this letter, written in the 
hot glare of an Egyptian sun, was that which 
AYilfrid Norliam carried to the vicariigi.; of Lin- 
laveii on the niglit of the fierce Octohej- storm. 
Wilfiitl was tlie Vicar’s .second son, de.stined to 
succeed him in his sacred office, d'he hnly, the 
wife of the alweiit .‘soldier, was the VicaEs 
daughter-in-law, and the sole child of that ill- 
fated inaiiiage between Arthur Norham and 
JCsther Halos, the uniiounceinent of which at 
Brathrig Hall thirty years before had led to 
the old Sijuire’.s fierce wrath, driving him on- 
wards within the liour to a violent death. 

The Vicar of Linlavon was of the kin of tlie 
Norham.s of Brathrig Hall, but the tie of rela- 
tioii-sliip was thinning with time, and would 
Inirdly bear the strain of any degree of cousin- 
ship. But still hr and his two sons — Captain 
George, in Egypt, and Wilfrid at home— were 
of the true Norham stock. The Vicar and the 
mi.s.sing Arthur Norham hail been at school and 
iiiiiver.^'ity together, and their friendship had, been 
close and keen. So also had been the Vicar’s 
relations with the family at the Hall, till the 
time came when Arthur went off upon what his 
father regarded us a mi8.si()n of folly ; after which 
the friendship between the Vicar and the Squire 
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wmewliat cooled. The latter was angry with 
his son for quitting the ways of his ancestors, 
and lie was equally angry with the Vicar because 
he refused to take the Squire’s side against 
Arthur. 

Nor was the death of the Stiuire the only 
calamity that followed upon these events. The 
Sfjuire’s lady, now a widow, had hitherto 
been of a gentle and loving natiu*e, particu- 
larly fond of her husband and children. But 
from the hour that she saw her husband’s dead 
body carried into the hall, a change, almost 

S henomenal, passed over her. Her liusband’s 
eath had been due to licr son Artliur’s dis- 
obedience. It was much as if he had struck a 
dagger into Ids father’s bosom. It was simply 
nuil*der. T)ie boy had left his home without his 
father’s knowledge j had married without his 
fathei’’a consent ; had married a low woman they 
had never seen ; had disgraced tlie family name, 
and then hud written a letter that killed his 
father. That was how the grief-strieken mother 
looked at it, until the bitterness of her soul 
deepened into something like deadly hatred of 
her son Arthur. She would not allow the Vicar 
to speak to her on the subject ; he had simidy 
aide<l and abetted her sou in the murder of her 
huahand. 

And Arthur himself, and Arthur’s wife or 
widow — what calamity had likewise overtaken 
them 1 Everything that was possible was done 
to trace Arthur, but uolhing availed, lie had 
gone like lust winters snow. He could not have 
wilfully deserted his wife, bccau.se the deepest and 
warmest affection had always existed betw'een 
them. And sIkj, left with her little baby Clara, 
WU.S lieart- broken, and did not survive much over 
a year. The Vicar’s wife was then alive, and, 
when the young niotlier died, took home the 
little Clara, and brought her up with her own 
two hoy.s, and Wiis a true mother to the cliild. 

Even the fact of this poor child’s orphaned 
condition failed to soften the wild and lumaturul 
resentment of the old lady at the Hall -Dame 
Noj'ham, as she was generally styled. She woidd 
not see the cliild ; refused to look upon it. That 
it was the offspring of lier own sou u'as nothing 
to her ; he had been a wicked and umiatiiral 
aon, ami had miirdej’ed—ye.'j, murdered- his own 
iather. Slie had been left by her husband .sole 
eiecutrix of his property and estates, and never, 
BO long as she could lielj) it, should the cliild 
of thi.s unknown, meanly-born Esther Hales, own 
a single shred of them. 

Her only remaining son, Jim, counted upon 
succeeding to the estates of his father after his 
mother should depart this life ; but Jim the dis- 
Bipated youth had grown up to be a dissipated 
man— had burned, so to speak, the caudle of life 
at both ends, and liad, good ten years ago, pas8e<l 
into a nameless grave in a foreign laud. His 
Boater, too, had died, unmarried ; and now, the 
estates and otliei* property were designed for the 
noesewion of a very distant branch ot the family, 
the Linleya of Longai th, according to the fiat of 
Ibid old mother, whom neither calamity 

]ux? death was able to soften. 

So variously does adversity act and react on 
natures. Some it rijKms into a sweeter 
«d iK^jler fruition ; others it dries up and wai-ps 
&to sa^lesB rigidity. 


All this was in the minds of this little family 
group os they sat there with George’s letter before j 
them. To the Vieui* it recalled thoughts of 
Arthur Norhum in the days of their youth and 
friendship long ago. 

‘ Ves,’ he said to Clara, ‘the appearance of the 
figure which George saw in his dream is like your 
father as I last saw him. I expect that I must 
have described him at some tune or other to 
George, and tliat the picture I then drew has 
lain latent in his mind until recalled to his 
memory wliile in a state of semi-delirium. Yet 
it is VL*ry strange and very painful to have 
tlie past brouglit back to me so vividly as this 
dream tloea.’ 

No one spoke for a time. Clara was evidently 
thinking less about the dream ami tlie strangeness 
of it, than of her husband’s condition in that 
distant foreign land. Whore, in the course of 
his letter, he spoke with mufh liope of liis final 
recovery to hi;altli, she, as .she re.id these w'ords 
ailently to herself, strove with a woman’s insight 
to read hetweoii the lines much which she fan- 
cied he had loft unspoken lest he .should add to 
the sorrow and tlie hope, defi'rred from which she 
had already sulfured so much. The tears that 
came unbidden to her eyes were an imlox of the 
mental struggle through whicli she was passing. 

‘It is a sluimel’ said Wilfrid, angrily break- 
ing the silence, as he rose and began to walk 
hurriedly up and down the room. 

‘AVhat is a shame, my hoy V asked the Vicar. 

‘That Arthur’s ow’ii mother up there at the 
Hall should act wilh such pcr.sistoiit and merci- 
less hostility towards her son’s children. AVhy, 
Arthur Norham was flesh of her flesh and blood 
of her blood, so also are Clara and her two 
c.hildreii. The woman cannot get rid of that 
fact ; W'hy, then, should she exhibit a kind of 
savage delight in facilitating arrangements to put 
the estates past them? 1 had some talk to-day 
with Mr Brookes when 1 was in town, and he 
says everything is practically settled, that that 
rascally Liiiley of Lon garth is to have the 
projierty, and (.Uara and lier cliildren are to be 
left to starve, so far as Arthur’s mother is co»- 
ceriieil. 1 say again, it is worse than u shame-- 
it is a scandal. Wliy, Arthur Norham did not 
sin half so deeply against his father, as she, his 
own mother, is sinning against him ana his.’ 

Clara lifted her eyes to Wilt rid, and there was 
a look of gratitude on her face. It sometimes 
does us gooil to hear our own feelings expressed ! 
f or us. 

The A^'icur was silent for a while, and then he 
spoke, calmly, and as if to check the rising anger 
of his son. 

‘You must not forget, Wilfrid,’ he said, ‘that 
it is doubtful if Arthur’s mother can help her- 
self so far as the Brathrig estates are concerned. | 
No doubt she could— and as a Christian and a ! 
mother she should — make provision for Clara and 
the children out of her own private possessiona. 
But as for the estates, that is a somewhat different 
matter, and she has not quite a free hand. When 
Arthur Norham left liis father’s house and 
i-einuined so many years absent, the Squire, as | 
a man of perception and knowledge of the world, j 
could not fail to perceive that a young man with j 
the strong and heady impulses of his son, and 
at an age when youtn is jieculiarly susceptible, 
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would run a danger of marrying some one in 
the class of life with which he had now associated 
himself. However respectable and worthy Unit 
class might be, the persons fonning it were not 
such as the Squire, with his old-world notions 
of things, coiild quite approve of as family 
connections. — Do not speak, Wilfrid ; I am not 
going to argue the point. — Well, things being so, 
he had iiuide up liis mind that, if Arthur sur- 
vived him, he should, married or unmarried, 
succeed to the property, being the elder of his 
two sons. But — and t^iis is wliat I draw your 
attention to—if he predeceased his father, and 
had previously made a marriage without his j 
father's consent, then the children of that mar- 
riage were to be completely and perpetually cut ; 
off from any benefit in, or succession to, the 
estates.’ 

‘Ah,’ said Wilfrid, ‘that’s rather a different 
story.’ 

‘Yes,’ continued the Vicar; ‘that i.s why 1 am 
so much moved by tliis dream of George’s. AVe 
found it (]nito impo.ssible to obtain any clue to 
Aitbui’s movements after be left bis bonie, which 
Was but tlie day before bis fatlier’.s fatal aciuMeiit. 
From that time A’ tbiir no longer communicated 
with the family lawyer, or drew upon tlie sum 
of money whicli was payable to him, as previous 
to his disap[)earance be liad regularly done. AVc 
might, if we were rich, fight the matter out in 
the courts of law ; but the presumption woubl 
still remain agaiirst us, ns we could not prove 
that Arthur Korliam was alive at the time of his 
father’s death. Nearly thirty years have passed, 
and the mystery of bis di.sappearuuce has never 
y<3t been solvtal. But I agree with you iu think- 
ing that Artbui’a mother, seeing that .she has 
amj)le means of her own, ought 'to make some 
provisi(jii for the future of Clara and her chil- 
dren.’ 

For more than an hour the three .sab conversing 
on what lay so near to the heart of each- j 
George’s restoratitjn to health, and the sad j)ossi- 
bilities that might ensue if the evi*nt were not 
restoration. At length Clara jileaded fatigue, and j 
retired for the night, currying her husband’s 
letter with her, no doubt to weep and pray over i 
it alone, us goocl women do. Father and sou con- j 
tinned to sit there for another hour, not saying | 
much erne to the other, hut smoking together iu 
the silent confulcnce of friendship, which at such 
times lA better than talk. 

The hour of eleven had pealed out from the | 
church-tower, when a loud ring was Ijeard at 
the door-hell. Sliortly thereafter Mrs Somiiies, 
the old housekeeper, entered the study. 

‘Please, sir,’ she said, adilre.s.sing the Vicar, ' 
‘that he the gardener come to tell us that Kale, | 
the owd Scotch pedlar, have found a pore man 
a-lying to-night on Bruthrig Fell, and LawTence 
Dale the miller and some more o’ tliem ha’ gone 
up and carried him down. They lia’ made a bed 
for him in the Owd Grange, and please, sir, could 
Mrs George let us have some blankets and wraps 
to cover the pore man, for gardener says lie be 
as near dead u.s ever man can he ?’ 

The Vicar replied that Mi-s, George had retired ; 
for the night, and was not to be disturbed ; but ! 
that she, the housekeeper, was herself to give the ! 
gardener what was necessary. I 

Wilfrid started to his feet, and said he would ; 


himself go down to the Old Grange, and see what 
was afoot. 

The Grange was a tall building just beyond the 
vicarage garden. The night was now coinpai’a^ 
tivelv calm, and the old building could he seen 
stanaing out black against the sky. From the 
doorway a gleam of liglit shone out ; and on 
entering, Wilfrid saw the pedlai-, with some 
others, standing beside his pack, lantern in han<l, 
and before him the figure of a pi-o.-sti-ate man 
on a roughly extemporised bed, evidently in a 
I state of uuconscioiisiiess. Wilfrid put his hand 
on the man’s wrist, and after a time satisfied 
himself that the pulse was heating feebly and 
intermittently, but still heating. The gardener 
; arrived fi’om the vicarage with blankets and 
other coverings, in wliicli the old man was care- 
I fully wrapt ; and the pedlar volunteered to stay 
there for the rest of tlie night beside the man, 
and to give warning to the nciglihoui’s if any- 
thing l appeiied to render help necessary. 

AVilirid thanked him for his kind offer, and 
hade the men good-night, promising to see to the 
.sufferer in the morning. The others also retired, ‘ 
all except the pedlar, to whom Lawrence Dale 
the miller .stepped back a pace, and whispered : 
‘Kafe, I fear that })oor creature has something 
on Ills mind. Let vvliat we heard him say yonder 
on the hill.^ide to-night lie a secret betw'een thou 
and 1. It would ill become us to bring mischief 
on gray hain^ like his.’ 

And ao exit. 

The cold gray light of morning crept slowly 
over the .silent hills and into tlie brown dales 
of (.himherland. The wind lia<l died away ; but 
Nature, like an ailing child that has not slept, 
met the coining day with a dim and tearful look. 
Tn the Old Grunge at Linlaveii the sufferer of 
yesternight still lay to.ssing iu the weird deli- 
rium of pain, and with the fierce light of fever 
in hi.s cyt^.s. 

AVilfrid and Glara entered early, and stood 
together a little distance off, arrested in their 
u))proach by the wild look on llie siiti'erei’’s face. 
]hi lieeded not their presence, lie saw tliem not, 
nor heard. Clara went close up to him, and 
could note that the pale light of the October 
morning wa.s revealing the pinched and worn face 
of an aged man, with sufreriiig writ large on every 
feature. De was still in a state of uncunscioua- 
ne.s.s, and the Koimd.s that escaped his lips were 
but the rapid, imintelligible, continuous mono- 
tone of (leliriuin, which falls so strangely on the 
watcher’s ear. 

She returned softly to Wilfrid’s side, and 
advised liiiu to send immediately foi* a doctor. 
AVlien left alone, she turned once more to where 
the man lay. 

‘ Poor creature,’ she said aloud ; ‘ what can 
have brought his gray hairs to this V 

The sound of her voii‘e appeared to arrest the 
attention of the man, and to recall his wandering 
mind. By n quick movement, but evidently not 
without pain, he half raised himself on his elbow, 
stretcliing out the other hand towards Clara with 
an agitated gestui-e of appeal. 

‘FIsther,’ he cried, in wild, distracted tones-- 
‘Esther! ha’ thou coomed to forgive me? Ha’ 
thou coomed to tell me it were all a black 
mistake— a horrible dream from which 1 am 
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now awaking i Tell me, truly, Esther— tell me !’ 
And in his eagerness he seized her hand and 
pressed it to his burning lips. Then, as if the 
effort had utterly exhausted his feeble strength, 
he fell back on the riule couch, and liis eyes 
relapsed into their former look of wild and 
wandering vacuity. If the veil of oblivion hu<l 
for a brief moment been lifted from his mind, 
it must have fallen again m suddenly ; for the 
room is once more only filled with the hoarse 
murmur of his inarticulate ravings, 

Clara, as she dropped bis liand, fumed from 
him with a scared and bewildered look. Her face 
was ashy pale ; and, as Wilfrid at that moment 
re-entered, she made him some hurried excuse 
ami lied out into tlie open air. 

She did not stay till slie had reached the 
vicarage and liad entered the house. 

‘What a strange tiling to fancy,’ she said to 
herself. ‘Vet why did he call me Esther? 

That was my mother’s name. U cannot V*’ 

And she entered her own room, and shut to 
the dooj*. 


CORSK^AN FOLK LORE. 

Somewhat more than a hundred miles from the 
southern roust of France lies the i.«land of 
Corsica, an island which, for its wild romantic 
scenery, its wealth of hisloricul associations, and 
the distinct iiidividuiility of its people, is well 
calculated to awaken the keenest inlei'est of tlie 
student, the antiquary, and the traveller, ’fhe 
Cynios of the Oreidcs, the Corsica of the Normans, 
its possession was often fiercely contested by the 
great naval powers of ancient times. It has been 
conquered lu turn by the Carthaginians, the 
Romans, the Saracens, tlie (renoese, and the 
French ; but through all these varied changes 
of government, through all the vicissitudes of 
centuries, llie inhabitants have still preserved 
those peculiarities of maiiiiers and custom's, and 
that strange mixture of civili.satiou and scnii- 
barbai’isin, that serve to stamp (hem as a race 
apart from the other peoples of the South. In 
this nineteenth eentuiy of progress, when the 
speculative mind of man refuses credence to 
much that were establi.shed beliefs fifty years ago, 
it is refreshing to meet with a peojile who have 
not yet lost their primitive simplicity. 

The Corsicans nave an aptitmle for learning, 
but they have a still greater love for liberty ; and 
the protracted struggles they have had to sustain 
against the enemies who ihreuteiied that liberty 
from without M'ill in some degree hel[» to explain 
the mental condition of a large proportion of the 
race. The very character of the country, too — 
the lofty mountains, the wild and gloomy gorges, 
the dark monotonous extent of forests — all tend 
to nurture a host of .superstitions, which retain a 
firm hold upon the minds of the dwellers among 
them. In the towns and the more frequented 
pfti'ts of the island, there is a well-defineu fringe 
of civilisation, and the vi.sitor to Ajaccio or 
Bostia may enjoy all the ordinary coiuforts and 
luxuries of continental life ; hut in the more 
remote districts, whore the little liamlets cluster 
like i eagles’ eyries ou the mouuUiin sides, the ' 
, natives preserve in all their integrity many of ' 
the peculiaiities and customs of olden Limes. The 


national characteristics of this people are strangely 
complex ; brave, hospitable to strangers, virtuous 
ninl intelligent, with a Jove of freedom and a 
simplicity of life unspoiled by contact with the 
outer world -- these wholesome traits are yet 
counterhahiiiced by an insatiable thii’st for 
revenge, a b.*rocity in resenting insult or injury 
that l)eioiig rather to a wholly savage than to a 
semi-civilise^l nation. The rrmidUf, which in by- 
gone days made murder not only justifiable but 
righteous, has at times almost depopulated tlie 
islaml ; and though now put down by the govern- 
ment with a strong hand, tliere are still occasional 
outbreaks of sa\'ageiy that carry one back to that 
early period when the ])hilosophcr Seneca in- 
veighed in no flattering terms against the bar- 
barians amongst whom he was conileiiiued to 
speml eight dreary years of baiiishnient. 

It is not astonishing that the folklore of such 
a people is full of inttu’est to the student, and 
that a rich harvest may be gatliered from tho 
national songs and ballads, the rmaint tides and 
curious legends that abound. The wild voceriy 
too, or funeral dirges, arc often strangely pathetic, 
and recall in some di'gree the wailing chants 
and lamentations of the ancients at tlie funeral 
obseipiies of their dead. There, is scarcely a male 
amongst the hardy mountaineers who cannot sing ! 
these songs, or ridatc stories of giants ami fairies, | 
of 'saints or the devil — the latter plays an im- 
portant part in most Corsican folk-tales — or who 
is notable to rouse tlie enthusiasm of his attentive 
audience by narrating some stirring incident of 
the wars the islaml has had to snstain against tho 
Saracens or the Genoese, for the memory of these 
long- [last struggles f«»r freedom is ever fresh in 
the minds of the people. 

Wlien tho summer days arc ended and the 
vintage is over — when the she])lierds have brought 
down their flocks and herds from the upper pas- 
tures of the mountaius— when the autumn even- 
ings begin to gi’ow chilly and damp, aiid it is no 
longer the season for oiiblour amusements — then 
the villagers are accustomed to gather together 
in one house rather larger, perhaps, than its neigh- 
bours, to ]»uss the hours in friendly intercourse. 

A huge log burns in the wide open chimney, its 
fitful (lames ever ami anon illuminating the dark 
corners of the room, or throwing strange distorted 
shadows on the raftered roof ; the frugal supper 
of chestnuts is roasting amid the embers j the 
pitcher of home-made wine circulates freely ; and 
while the young people laugh and jest, the' 
women knit, and the men discuss the result of 
the thiy’a sport or fishing, the incidents of the lost 
vendetta, or the latest exploits of some well- 
known brigand. Then there is a pause ; the con- 
versation flags, and some one calls upon the 
raconteur of the party : ‘ Suppose you tell us a 
story— Mna/6i/.(fc V 

We can picture the scene ; it is like a sftidy of 
Rembrandt ; the circle of eager face.s lit up by 
the ruddy glare of the great log, and in tlie centre 
the old man, leaning forward, his clasped hands 
resting on the table, his eyes shut in concentrated 
thought ; silence reigns, except for the clinking 
of glasses, the click-click of the women’s needles, 
the crackling of the burning wood, and the 
occasional ‘pop’ of a chestnut, or the outbursts of 
merry laughter at some spicy anecdote or well- 
turned jest. 
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Tlicre is no more laimhler-loviug being tlian 
the Corsican peasant With him no subject is 
too sacred to oe provocative of mirth ; a witty 
epigram or u good story will often turn aside his 
anger ; and if by chance a priest should come ofl‘ 
the worst in it, well, so much the better ; for in 
spite of his superstition, thei*e is a levity and lack 
of reverence in his composition that leads him to 
make a scoff of sacred things. Many of these 
folk-tales, indeed, are more than ii’i'everent, and 
often border on the profane ; othej’s, again, as is 
not unnatural if we consider the intellectual and 
social condition of the people, are too coarse for 
the delectation of ears polite ; but from the 
collection befoie us, published l)y Maisonneiive 
& Co., in their series of ‘The Popular J^iterature 
of all Nations,’ we shall endeavour to cull a few 
specimens typical of the style of narrative ino.'^t 
ill vogue. 

Ill some of the, so-called ‘fairy tales’ it is 
curious to truce a resemblance to much of the 
familiar nursery lore of our childhood. Cinder- 
ella appears though under another name — ami 
du/zles the Prinec with lujr beauty at a ball 
which he gives on tlirec consecutive nights. She 
vanishes each night at the same hour by the help * 
of her faiiy godmotlnu*, leaving not a trace behind, 
and is only discovered at last through a ring 
that the JTince has given her, and which she 
kneads into a cuke and semis to him by the 
hands of her waiting- woman. Then, too, we 
might almost suppose that tlie Arabian Nigbts’ 
Entertainment had penetrated into the mountains 
of (Corsica, ns we read of tlie poor peasant Stevanu 
wdio discovei’s the see.ret of the brigands’ treasuiM-- 
ctive ill the depths of a vast foru.st. The magic 
wtirds ‘Sercliia, unclose !’ reniiiid us of the ‘Ojkui 
S esame’ that hrouglit wealth uml piospeiity to 
Ali Baba, and the se(pK!l of the story is no less 
familiar. Tlie robbers, lindiug themselves rubbed 
in their turn, seek to discover by nieana of u 
ruse the man wlio has most speedily grown riidi 
in the neighbouring village. Disguised us an 
itinerant dealer in olive oil, their chief drives 
before him his mules ; the foremost of these arc 
laden with great jars filled with oil ; but in each 
of the last six jars a brigand lies conceuh-d. 
A night’s lodging is solicited at the hou.se of 
Stevanu ; the chief has a room assigned to him, 
and the .jar.^ containing his merchandise are left 
in the kitciien. But Stevaiiu’s sii.spicions have 
been aroused by tlie unusual weight of some of 
the jars ; lie guesses the stratagem, and orders 
his servants to heat a caldron of oil, which lie 
pn^ceoda to pour over the six robbers. Their 
chief is soon overjiowered and killed; and .Ste- 
vanu is left in undisputed possession of all their 
ill-gotten gains. 

The ([uaiiit vein of humour running through 
some of these popular tales reminds us strongly 
of old uEsop’s Fulde.s. Bastelica is now a fairly 
prosperous village in (/orsica, of some three 
thousand inhabitants, who would probably one 
and all resent the imputation that iheii’ mental ' 
calibre is below the average ; yet, for .some occult j 
reason, from time iniineinoi’ial the very name 
‘II Bastelicacciu’ has been held as a synonym 
for ‘fool;’ and shouts of ironical laughter will 
wward the tiarrator as he tells the well-known 
story of the man of Bastelica wlio once upon a 
time possessed a wife and a mill. The mill 
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brought him in next to nothing ; but his wife— 
there m-e perhaps few just like hei— thoiiglit her 
good man could do nothing wrong. Said the 
I miller, then, one day : ‘Let us sell oiir mill; it 
hardly earns ii.s bread ; while if we only had 
a cow, she would supply us M ith fresh milk and 
butter, and maybe a calf, which we could sell 
with profit.’ 

‘Tliou art riglit as ever,’ replied liis wife ; ‘let 
118 sell the mill.’ 

fc5o the miller sold it for six Inindied francs, 
and with this money he jiuicluised a cow at the 
neighbouring fair, and started meirily on his 
homeward way. lie had not ti availed far, liow- 
ever, before lie began to fcf'l fatigued. 

‘1 was stupid,’ thought he, ‘to buy this cow; 
KOiiie day she maj' toss me with her horns and 
kill me ; wIktcus a hojse would always be useful, 
lie would carry me on my journeys ; and a little 
grass would suHicti for bis food.’ 

Just then, u man on liui>cback passed that 
way, atid an exchange was soon ellected. The 
animal was of no great value, ceitainly ; but foi- 
a time the miller n'joiced over his biognin. I’ben 
lie began to rellect ; *-A horse will lie of little 
u.se to me, for T cannot ride all day ; assuredly, 
a goat Would serve my purpose better.’ 

A shepherd eoming along readily gave the finest 
goat of his tlock for the millers horse. Our 
Ikislelicaeciu was not yet satisfied, however ; the 
goat was sold lor twenty francs ; the twenty 
francs bought a ben and her brood of chickens ; 
these in their turn were ilisj)osed of for a sack 
of ])otutoeH. Ihit the way was long and the 
potatoes weie heavy ; so the millej', in a fit of 
anger, luinblod sack and all inlo the nearest 
stream, and linally leached home empty-handed. 

‘Ami tlie cow, where hast thou put her?’ 
asked his wife. 

‘Oh, 1 exchanged her ior a good horse; find 
then, UB the Imrse would not always be useful 
to us 1 chose instead a fine fat goat, that might 
supply us daily with fiesh milk.’ 

To the wife’s ipiery, ‘AVhere was the goat?’ 
our friend related how llie goat was disposed of, 

I how he bought the hen and cliickeiis, Imw' these 
Were replacecl by tin; saclc of potatoes, wliich was 
filially em])tied into tin- stream. 

‘Tiiou hn.st done wisely,’ (juotli the good 
woman. ‘Hucli a heavy load might perchance 
have crushed thee by its weight.’ And so, quite 
con tented ly, the miller and the miller’s wife 
went siipperless to bed ; and the btoiy- teller adds 
a moral d /a Aisopian method: ‘May every 
youth one day pcj.'^sess such u treasure of Ji wife 
as thi.s ; but llenven pieserve ,the maidens from 
inarryiiig a Bastelicacciu I’ 

It is not only the iiiirseiy tales of our childish 
days, however, that iea]ipi‘ai‘ in these popular 
fnli of the Corsican peasantry ; many other 
familiar stories have sonieliow found their way 
into the wild inoiintains and wooded valleys, 
and are curiously interwoven with threads of 
local colouring. .Shakespeare iiiigiit b.e a name 
unknown to the swarthy herdstnan ; but tell 
liiiii the story of King Lear, and of the fatuous 
decision that brought his life to so pitiful an 
end, and his dark eyes will fiash and his mobile 
features kindle with interest as lie gives you its 
counterpart from his store of legends, save and 
except the tragic secpiel of the play. Here, also, 
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not When we think how slight an impression 
the ‘education of the masses’ can ever make 
upon the squalid misery that throngs the courts 
and alleys of our I'reat cities, wc may be content 
to leave to the simple-hearted mountaineer his 
myths and fancies, since they are nurtured by 
the very conditions of the untrammelled life he 
leads amidst the wild scenery and beneath the 
blue cloudless skies of his beautiful island 
home. 

the nests - of these birds ; otherwise, the nests 
of ostriches would have been frequently searched 
in expectation of finding in them diamonds and 
gold. 

The most remarkable instance of aestheticism 
among birds is that exhibited by the Australian 
bower-birds, who build long galleries in which to‘ 
play, a<lorning them with shells, feathers, leaves, 
hones, or any colon led or glittering object which 
comes in their way. (Japtain Stokes described 
one of these bower-birds as taking a shell alter- 
nately from each side of tlie bower and currying 
it through in its beak. Lumholtz describes 
several of these play-houses of the bower-birds ; 
he says they are always to be found ‘ in small 
brushwood, never in the open field ; and in their 
immediate vicinity the bird collects a mass of 
different kinds of objects, especially snail-shellfi, 
which are laid in two heaps, one at each entrance 
— the one being always much larger than the 
other. There aie frequently hundreds of shells, 
al out vhree humlred in one heap and thirty in 
the other. There is usually a handful of green 
berries partly inside and partly outside the bower.’ 

He also in Ins interesting book, Among Cannibals^ 
describes a ]>hiy-groini(l of what would appear to 
be a different species of this bird, showing even 
greater «*st!ietic taste. ‘ On the top of the moun- 
tains T heard in the dense scrubs the loud and 
unceasing voice of a bird. I carefully appjoached 
it as it sat on tlie ground, and shot it. It was 
one of the bower-birds, with a gray and veiy 
mode.st plumage, and of the size of a thrush. As 

I picked up the bird, my attention was drawn to 
a iivsli covering of green leaves on the black soil. 
This was the bir<rs place of amusement, which 
beneath the dense scrubs formed a sijuare about a 
yard each way, the ground having been cleared of 
leaves and rubbish. On this neatly-cleared spot, 
the bird had laid large fresh leaves, one by the 
hide of the oilier, with considerable regularity; 
and close by he sat singing, apparently extremely 
happy over his work. As soon ns the leaves 
decay they are replaced by new ones. On this 
excursi<in I saw throe such places of amusement 
all near each otliej’, ami all hud fri'sh leaves from 
the same kind of tiee.s, while a large heap of dry 
withered leaves was lying close by. It seems 
that the bird scrapes au ay the mould every time 
it changes the leaves, so us to have a dark back- 
ground, against which the green leaves make a 
better appearance. Can any one doubt that this 
bird has the s^nse of beauty 

‘The satin bower-bird,’ says Darwin, ‘collects 
gaily-coloured article.^ sin-h as the blue tail- 
feathers of parrakeete, bleached bones and shells, 
which it sticks between the twigs or arranges 
at the entrance. Mr Oould found in one bower 
a neatly-worked stone tomahawk and a slip of 
blue cotton, evidently procured from a native 
encampment. The bower of the spotted bower- 
bird is beaiitifullv lined with tall grasses so dis- 
po8e«l that the heads nearly meet ; and the deco- 
rations are very profuse. Round stones are used 
to keep the grass-stems in theii* proper places, 
and to make divergent paths leading to the 
bower.’ 

In all these birds the collection of beauti- 
ful objects appears to be simply for ornament, : 
the gratification of iesthetic taste at the cost . 
of much labour ; and this taste for the beautiful ^ i 
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Some little time ago a naturalist called the 
attention of the public to a pair of goldfinches 
which had maile use of the blossoms of the blue 
forget-me-not to form a border to their neat, thus 
showing both appreciation of colour, and taste for 
art Darwin, indeed, has attributed much of the 
beauty of the pliunage of birds, those loveliest of 
Nature’s children, to their innate love of colour 
and beauty of form, which has tended to improve 
and perfect tlie various ornamental colours and 
appendages adorning the winged denizens of forest 
and woodland, whether in the tropics or in more 
. temperate climes. 

. Leaving the difficult and complex, although 
most interesting subject of bodily adornment to 
be treated of by professed naturalists, we would 
call attention to a few less known instances of the 
jcsthetic tavstes of birds, which, as leading some- 
times to theft and cruelty, can hardly be said to 
redound to their credit. 

The fact has long been recognised that many 
bii’ds are fond of glittering objects. The raven, 
the nijigpie, jackdaw, and many other British 
birds will steal and hide anything which pleases 
the eye, using the stolen goods sometimes in the 
adornment of tlieir nests, perhaps for the gratifi- 
cation of their youth fill progeny ; but birds kept 
in captivity will often make a secret hoard of 
glittering things, apparently for their own special 
gratification. Many instances are <»n record of 
rings, spoon.s, chains, supposed to liavc been 

stolen, having been found after months or years, 
in the hiding-])lace to which tliey have been con- 
veyed by some favourite bird, or iu S(»me cases by 
rate, which seem to share the iesthetic tastes of 
‘feathered fowl.’ 

The ostrich when domesticated will snatch at 
buttons, rings, thimbles, or anything sinning, and 
swallow it -a propensity shared by the crane and 
some other large birds requiring hard substances 
to assist the process of digestion. Mrs Martin 
in her umusiiig book, Hoine Life on an Ostrich 
Farm, tells a story of an ostri* h which snatclied 
and swallowed a valuable diamond pin, upon 
which a council was held as to which was the 
moat valuable, the bird or the diamond ; and as 
it was during the time when ostriches realised 
fabulous prices, the bird’s life was spared, and he 
was allowed to retain liis prize. It has been 
proved that ostriches in the Zoological (hardens 
have been killed by swallowing the pence pre- 
sented to them ])y a curious and injudicious 
public. But in their wild state there does not 
appear to bo any special fondness for glitter- 
ing objects ; at least no instances are recorded , 
of any accumulated hoard of shining stones ! 
or other bright-looking substances in or around | 

n • 
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would seoiii to be common to all birds^ from the 
lordly ostrich to the tiny humming-bird, which, 
according to Mr Gould, adorns its nest with bits 
of coloured lichen and pretty feathers. 

There is, however, another species of bird 
which unites crueltv with its love for the beauti- 
ful. This i.s the imtclior-bird, which here in 
England adorns the thorns around its nest with 
bees, flies, and other small insects, and even 
young birds, thus providing for itself, as it would 
seem, a variety of meat hung till tender, or even 
a little ‘high,’ to suit its gastronomic tastes ; and 
hence its name. But it seems doubtful whether 
these things are intended to serve a.s food ; in 
some cases they are certainly im])aled simply to 
gratify the iusthetic taste of tlie cruel little execu- 
tioner ; and it has been noticed that the insects 
chosen are usually of a Itright colour or lustrous 
in appearance. Tn countries wliere gaily-coloured 
insects aboiiiul, uhia is particularly noticeable ; 
and ill Smith Africa the cruel thorns of the 
mimosa are adorned with bright-lined beetles, 
locusts, liUKilile-bee.s small birds, and frogs, ami 
sometimes little snakes or lizards, marking the 
home of tlm bubdier-hird. 

Thunberg says : ‘ Fiscal and Oanary-bvter were 
the appellations given to a black an<l white bird 
(Jm)ilu 8 rollaria) which was common in the town, 
and was to he found iii every garilen there. As 
it was a bird of prey, though very small, it 
sought its foo<l among llie iu.sects, such as heetle.s 
and grasshoyipers, wliicli it not only caiiglit with 
great Uextei’ity, hut likewise, when it could m^t 
consume thenu all, it would .stick them ujion the 
pules of farmyards till it had occasion for. them, 
80 that one would’ have supposed them to have 
been impaled in this inauner by himum beings. 
It also caught sparrows uinl cnimry biials, hut did 
not devour any more of tliem than the hraiii'^.* 

Here we see tliis little Klagahalus, the dainty 
epicure, killing birds to regale hiiuself upon 
their brains, niid impaling tlm < orp.scs in order to 
enjoy the beauty of coloui', changing his wild 
haoits to uc(;ommodate, himself to town-life, ami 
making use of the pointed stakes .set up as hmia's 
in gardens and farmyanls, instead of the thorns 
of his native habitat. A similar instance is re- 
corded in America, where, upon the vast prairies 
of lati? years, barbed wire fences have been 
erected; and, there being no tliorii-buslics near, 
this little bird-demon lia.s taken pos.sessioii of tlie 
cruel barbs and used tbeiu for his butcheries. 
For yards, wo arc told, these iron barbs are hung 
with beetles, small .snakes, and bird.^ all gener- 
ally impaled alive ; whilst the barbarous little 
executioner sits on the pole supporting the wire 
chirping and hopping about in evident enjoy- 
ment of the raree-show he has made. His especial 
delight appears to be a beetle posses.sing scarlet 
gauzy wings ; this lie always impales in u certain 
manner, which causes the scarlet under Aving to 
drop from the outer wing-case, the bright colour 
being evidently a great attraction. 

Tlie curious thing is that these butcher-birds, 
or ‘shrikes,’ living as they do in so many widely- 
BOpai^ated lands, should possess everywliere the 
same ujsthetio proclivities and the same adapta- 
bility. Whenever they are found in their native 
wilds, they cover the tliojiis in the immediate 
, aeighbournood of their nest with their victims ; 

" but Ayhen they are drawn within the Imundury of 


human handiwork, they do not scruple to put tin 
resources of civil isaticwi to their own use, thus a 
it were throwing upon man the burden of thei; 
evil deeds. They seem to say in bird language 
‘You call us cruel; but why do you place tin 
instruments of cruelty so temptingly before us 
Yuli cut down ilie thorns, hut supply their placei 
with spikes and barbs, which are the same ai 
thorns to us, since we can use them for orno 
mental jUirposes.’ 

Tennyson sings of ‘ Nature red in tooth arc 
claw ;’ but he has not credited birds of prey witl 
the love of beauty; yet Ihe raven, the magpie 
the jay, and the shrike or butcher-bird shou 
as much appreciation of colour and brightness af 
the hower-binl am? tlse lai'k, which may be lurec! 
from his song at ‘lieaven’s gate’ by the glitter ol 
a bit of glass on ihe greensward ; ami we may iina* 
gine that the hawks were pi’oud of the hells and 
tiappings with which lliev were adorned by the 
falconer of old, and attracted by the lure held oul 
to them. Almost all land-birds show something 
more than architectural skill in the construction 
of tlieir nests. In the cljoice of material aiul 
the mode of arrangement, the artistic elemeni 
is often apparent ; but with water-birds this is 
generally wanting. Thtdr nests are rudely con- 
structed, consisting sometimes of only a liltk 
hollow scraped in the sand ; nevertheless the sur- 
roundings, whether by accident or design, are often 
very beautiful. AVhat can exceed the beauty oi 
a swaiifs nest einboM'ereJ in tall reeds and lined 
witli tlie'lovely down from her own breast? But 
she does not apj^ear to re<piire or desire any 
foreign adoi'iiment, and certainly iloes not attempt 
to line, her hover with leaves and berries; nor, 
as far us we recollect, does any sea-bird adorn 
its liabitaliou with its glittering j'ley, like the 
butcher-bird. Their life is ])robably too hard, 
and Ibeir surroumliugs too wihl, to allow of care 
for mere ornament ; hut they need not, therefore, 
be (leticieiit in aistlieticism, allhough it is leas 
apparent than iu the im>re familiar birds of 
fores»t and woodland. 


AVIIKN^ KOSKS ULOW. 

AVukn hoses Mow, you will rotiini lo me, 

True lienrt ! aeioss Uu; glad blue .siiuimor sea ; 
And we tli rough (juiet jmths asain shall stray, 

()r loiter in tl»e old, fond, foolish way, 

To read the names you cut upon a ti ee, 

AVliat time you said : ‘Love, I nm l)ounJ to thee 
III such sweet thrall that iiouriit can set me free, 
And our two lives shall he made ouo for aye 
Wljen loses blow.’ 

Now, while pink blossoms flush tlie grassy lea, 

And wood-birds sing, and winds for very glee 
Shake over all the land the sweet white May, 

I watch the stately ships come in, and say*. 

‘Please God, how fjright and fair my world will be 
When roses blow.’ 

E. Matheson. 
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THE WORLD-OLD YEW. 

There are two kinds of tre(?s j)eculiar]y int(n*- 
estiug, by rea.soii of tlu^ rich historical and 
poetical associations which Hnrj’ound them. On(‘, 
the Oak, we j)er.s{)nil’y as ‘ King of the Woods 
the other, the Vew, we tenderly plant where oni- 
lost loved ones rest. Much that is ennobling in 
oiir thought.^ is associat(?d with them. Tlie oak 
is ('Ver to us an emblem of strength, niaj»‘sty, and 
courage ; tlie yew, of sorrow, immortality, and 
gloom. Our ])()ets have often used them to 
embellisli tlieir word-]»ictiire.s and point their 
precepts ; and our historians have told us with 
pride of the i»arts jdayed by tlieir branches, 
shaped to ‘good yew bows’ and ‘oaken walls’ in 
our country’s hours of need. No other trees are 
so closely connected with our natiimal life and 
liistorv as the oak and the yt!W, and the story 
of their lives is full of interest and insti-uction. 
To the latter we wish here more particularly to 
refer. 

The yew (Taxm haccata) is indigenous to nearly 
every country in Europe, Iniing found as far north 
as the Gulf of Finland, and south to the shores 
of the Mediterranean. Botanically it belongs to 
the natural oixler Conifenn, or Pines, in which 
family many of the most useful and ornamental 
trees are classed. The flowers are dicncioiw — that 
is, with the staminate and pistillate (ngans on 
different trees. It is the oldest of Britisli trc‘es, 
specimens being still alive which, accoi’ding to 
De Candolle, are not less than two thousand years 
old. In many places throughout the country, 
especially in the west of England and in Wuh‘8, 
we may still stand beneath the flourishing 
branches of yews which were nearly full grown 
at the time of the Conquest. At Aldsworth, in 
Berkshire, there is still living a yew which 
measures at the present time twenty-seven feet 
in circumference, and must be at least one thou- 
sand years old. This fine tret", is referred to in 
More’s Berkshire Qtieries, under the date 1760, 
where it is recorded that it was ‘nine yards in 
girth.’ So that for at least one hundred and 


thirty years it has not inc.reased in size. At 
Ihicklebury, in tlie same county, stands another 
time-scarred patriarch, which also measures 
twenty-.seven fetd in girth wlicre the branches 
.spring fi'om the trunk. 

An interesting group of fine yew.s exists at 
Watcombe, on the roiid fi’om llungerford to 
Oxford. The trees are ]>lante,d in the shape of 
a cloister court with a ]>ond iu tlie centre, on the 
site of a pr'^-Reformation religious ediflcc con- 
nected witli the Benedictine Monastery of Huxley, 
R) which lioii.se it was given by Geoffrey de 
Mandeville about 1086 a.d., find referred to in 
the ‘Pipe Rolls’ under the date llOG A.D. The 
enclosure is still called, by the people of the 
district, ‘ Paradise,’ the origin of which name can 
now only be conji'ctured. It is ])r()bably a relic 
of some ancient monastic symbol. The same 
name i.s given to other groups, such us those at 
Ore.sford, near Chester ; at Chichester, and at 
Winchester. 

A fine jiair of trees standing together a little 
to the rear of the group at Watcombe are known 
as ‘Adam and Eve,’ and repre.sent, according 
to the local legend, our first parents driven 
out of Paradise. They are of the male and 
female species, while the foliage of ‘Adam’ is 
of a dai'ker shade than that of his companion 
‘Eve.’ Standing still farther from the ^oup is 
a solitary specimen twenty feet in circumference, 
M'hich, in the emblematic language of the legend, 
is the ‘Serpent.’ This tree shows the effects of 
time more than any of the others, the trunk being 
now nearly riKluced to a shell, though the top 
growth is still flourishing. A lateral opening in 
the trunk is large enough to afford standing-room 
for six or eight persons. 

At Ifliey, near Oxford, may be seen an ancient 
tree, wdiose furrowed Imlf-prosti’ate trunk seems 
‘weayy worn with care and as we stand beside 
its bending form, a feeling of sympathy, akin to 
that which we extend to a fellow-being stooping 
low with a load of years, rises within us. This 
yew is considered by competent judges to be the 
oldest living tree in Britain, and must have been 
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long before the first Oxford spire was 
raised in the v^e below. 

The largest and finest yew in Scotland is at 
Craigends, Benfrewshire. It is of a conical 
shape, and being a comparatively young tree, is 
in a most vigorous condition. It covers an area 
of about two hundred and fifty fee.t in circum- 
ference, and rises to a height of forty feet The 
bole is eight feet in diameter. This is a grand 
Bpecimcn, and worthy of a visit by any one 
who appreciates the sublime beauty of trees, and 
finds in their presence that ‘soothing companion- 
ship ’ which Oliver WendelMlolmes so elofpiently 
praises. There is also a fine group of yews, 
forming a noble avenue, near the churcli at 
l^seucath, on the Garelocli. It struids not far 
distant from the grand silver firs which are the 
largest of their kind in the kingdom. 

From a geological ])oiiit of view also, the yew 
is an inteivsting tmo. We find its trunks in a 
surprising state of preservation, imbedded in the 
remains of British forests which nourished long 
anterior to historic times. On the Norfolk coast 
near Cromer, and in the remains of the vast 
forest which existed where the waters of the 
Bristol Channel now roll, gnarled yew-trunks 
have been diseovered in recent times side l.»y side 
with the hones of auimals whiclj must have been 
similar in size and form to the elephant and 
rhinoceros of the present day. Tt has also been 
turned up in the hogs of Ireland and Scotland, 
in the fens of the eastern eountio?- of England, 
and among the ‘ rnoor-logs * submerged at the 
mouth of tlie Thames. 

At a very early date, the yew was associated 
with the ideas ot sorrow and inirnorhility. We 
know that th(i Egyptians us(*,d it as a symbol 
of mourning, and its use in this way seems to 
have passed from them to tlie Greek and Rfunaii 
nations. The (virly Britons probaldy learned to 
attach a funereal signification to it from their 
Roman conquerors, and the idt.‘a lias descended 
from them to us. The reason of its employment 
in this typical sense is now dillicult to trace. 
Very likely it arose from the characteristic aspect 
of the tree. To an age ever ready to ixpri^ss 
its thoughts by symbols, the sombre foliage 
would suggest the idea of gloom, and its almost 
unchanging aspect, alike in summer’s sunshiue 
and winters storm, would produce that of immor- 
tality. 

Prom an economic point of view the yew is 
now of little value. When every English army 
had its contingent of archers it« hranches supplied 
wood for bows. By an Act of Edward IV., every 
Englishman was compelled to procure a how of 
his own length, made of yew, wych -hazel, or ash. 
At one lime tlie wood, which is susceptible of 
an extremely fine polish, was much used in 
cabinet-making. It is now, however, very little 
employed in this way, otluT kinds of timber 
having been found more serviceable. 

Besides being largely planted in cemeteries, 
the yew is extensively usea as an ornamental tree, 
oh lawns and in shrubberies, its distinctive, erect 
form, and dark glossy evergreen foliage, nftiklng 
‘a pleasing contrast to trees of a more spreading 
Mbit ana with foliage of a lighter shade. In 
the days when arboriculture was very much a 
•deuce of clipping, and trees and shrubs were 
tovturod into such fantastic shapes as the figures 


of various birds and animals, teapots, pyramids, 
cones, tables, chairs, and even of human beings, 
the yew, on account of its dense twiggy habit 
of growth, and patience under such unnatural 
treatment, was much used. Some wonderful 
examples of this kind of tree-culture may still 
he seen ; hut happily the fasliion is now ^most 
extinct, and the yew, like its follow-victims the 
box and juniper, is allowed to assume its natural 
form. 

Our poets make many beautiful and apt allu- 
sions to the yew, which seems to have been an 
interesting object to them. In Twelfth Nighty 
Shakespeare ivfers to its use at funerals : ‘ My 
shroud of white, stuck all with yew;* and in 
Machdh^ ‘the slips of yew silver’d in the moon’s 
eclipse,’ point to the well-known ])oisonous nature 
of tlie leaves, as well as to the awe with which 
the tree was regarded. Tennyson, in hi Memo- 
riam^ refers to the yew’s gloom and unchanging 
aspect in the well-known verses ; 

Old Yew, which |;n^post at the stones 
That name tlu! unacr-l.ying dead ; 

Thy fibres net the ilreamless liead, 

Thy roots are wrapped about tlie bones. 

0! not for thee tlie glow, the bloom, 

Who changest not in any gale ; 

Nor branding summer suns avail 
To touch thy thousand years of gloom. 

In The Holy Grail^ also, the Laureate, makes 
a beautiful reference to the yew, in his usual 
accurate manner ; 

As they fwit 

Beneath a world-old yew-treo darkening half 
The Cloisters, on a gnstful April morn 
That pulted the swaying branches into smoke 
Almve them, ere the summer W’lien he died, 

The monk Anibrosius questioned Ihircivale : 

*0 ! brother, I have seen this yew-tree smoke, 
Spring after spring for half a hundred years.’ 

The. gusty April morn putfing the hranches 
into smoke is a fine. ]>oetic touch, and is strictly 
true to Nature, although it is an incident not 
often noted, even by keen observers of Nature’s 
signs and iiumkIs. The ‘ smoke ’ is the fine dusty 
pollen produced by the flowers of the male 
Species shaken from the anther-cells by the 
wind. 


THE IVORY GATE.* 

liY WALTER BESANT. 

CnAPTER XXVII.— THE LESSON OF THE STREET. 

‘Child,’ said the Master, ‘it is time that you 
should take another lesson.* 

‘ I am ready. Let us begin.’ She crossed her 
hands in her lap and looked up obedient. 

‘Not a lesson this time from hooks. A 
practical lesson from men and women, boys and 
girls, children and infants in arms. Let us go 
forth and hear the teaching of the wrecks and 
the slaves. I will show you creatures who are 
men and women mutilated in body and mind— 
mutilated by tlie social order. Come. I will j 
show you, not by words, but by sight, why Pro- 
perty must be destroyed.* 

It was seven o’clock, when Mr Bering ought 
to have been thinking of his dinner, that Mr 

* Copyright 1802 in the United States of America by 
Harper k Brothers. 
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Edmund Gray proposed this expedition. Now, 
since that, other discourse on the sacredness of 
Property, a strange thing ha<l fallen upon Elsie. 
Whenever her Master spoke and taught she 
seemed to hear, following him, the other Voice 
yaking and teaching exactly the oppo?»ite. 
Sometimes — this is absurd, but many true things 
are absurd“ -she seemed to hear both voices 
speaking together : yet she heard them distinctly 
and apart. Looking at Mr Deririg, she knew 
what ne was saying : looking at Mr Edmund 
Gray, she heard what he was saying. So that 
no sooner ha<l these words been spoken, than, 
like a response in (’hurch, there arose the voice 
of ]\Ir Deling. And it said: ‘Come. You shall 
see the wretched lives and the sullerings of those 
who are punished beciinse their fathers or them- 
selves have refused to work and save. Not to be 
able to get Property is the real curse of labour. 
It is no evil to work provided one chooses the 
work and creates for one’s self Property. The 
curse is to have to work for starvation wages 
at what can never create Projierty, if the worker 
should live for a thousand years,' 

Of the two voices she preferj'cd the one whi« h 
promi»e<l the aholitinn of poverty and crime. 
She was young ; she was generous : any hope 
of a return of the Saturnian reign made her heart 
glow. Of the two ol<l men — the mud man and 
the sane man — she loved the madman. Who 
would not love such a man 1 Why, he knew how 
to make the whole world happy ! Ever since the 
time of Adam we have been looking and calling 
out and praying for such a man. Every year the 
world runs after such a man. lie promises, but 
he does not perforin. ’I’lie world tries his patent 
meilicine, and is no better. Then, Llie year after, 
the world runs after another man. 

Elsie rose and followed the Master. It was 
always with a certain an.viety that she sat or 
talked with him. Always she dreaded lest, by 
some uiiliadcy accident, he should awaken and 
be restored to himself suddenly and without 
warning — Siiy in his Lecture Hall. How would 
he look? What should she sav ? ‘See -in this 
place for many years past you have in course of 
madness preached the very doctrines which in 
hours of sanity you hove moat reprobated. These 
people around you are your disciples. Vou have 
taught them by reason and by illustration with 
vehemence and earnestness to regard the destruc- 
tion of Property as the one thing needful for 
the salvation of the world. What will you say 
now? Will you begin to teach the contrary? 
They will chase you out of the Hall for a mad- 
man. Will you go on with your present teach- 
ing ? You will despise yourself for a madman.’ 
Truly a difficult position. Habit, however, was 
too strong. There was little chance that Edmund ' 
Gray among his own people, and at work upon 
his own hobby, would become Edward Dering. 

They went out together. He led her— whither? 
It mattered not. North and South and East and 
West you may find everywhere the streets and 
houses of the very poor hidden away behind the 
streets of the workiug-[>eople and the well to do. 

The Master .stopped at the entrance of one of 
those streets — it seemed to Elsie as if she was 
standing between two men both alike with dif- 
ferent cyca. At the corner was a public-house 
with swinging doors. It was filled with men 


talking, but not loudly. Now and then a woman 
I went in or came out, but they were mostly men. 

I It was a street long and narrow, scuialid to the 
I last degree, with small two-storeyed houses on 
I either side. The bricks were grimy ; the mortar 
was constantly falling out between them : the 
' woodwork of doors and windows was insufterably 
I grimy : many of the panes wore broken in the 
windows. It was full of children : they swarmed : 
they ran about in the road, they danced on the 
pavement, they ran and jumped and langhcd as 
if their lot was the happiest in the world and 
their future the brightest. Moreover, most of 
them, though their parents were steeped in 
poverty, looked well fed and even rosy. ‘ All these 
children,’ said Mr Edmund Gray, ‘will grow up 
without a trade : they will enter life with nothing 
hut their hands and their legs and their time. 
That is the whole of their inheritance. They go 
to school, and they like school : but as for the 
things they learn, they will forget them, or they 
will haVe no nse. for them. Ilcwere of wood and 
drawers of wMler shall they be : they are con- 
demned already. That is the system : we take 
tliou.sands of ( hiklren every year, and we con- 
demn them to servitude — whatever genius may 
be lying among them. It is like throwing treas- 
ures into the sea, or burying the fruits of the 
earth. Waste ! AVaste ! Akt, if the system h to 
be bolstered up, what help?’ 

Sai<l the otlier Voice: ‘The world must have 
servants. Thcne are our servants. If they are 
good at the!r work, they will rise and become 
upper servants. If they are good upper servants, 
they may ri?n higher. Their children can rise 
higher still, and their grandchildren may join us. 
Service is bext for them. Good service, hard 
service, w’ill keep them in health and out. of 
tempUiLiou. To lament because they are servants 
is foolish and sentimental’ 

Standing hi the doorways, sitting on the door- 
stejis, talking together, were women — about four 
times ns many women as there were houses. 
This wa.s because there were as many families 
as rooms, and there were four rooms for every 
house. As they stood at the end of the street 
and looked down, J’dsie observed that nearly 
every woman had a baby in her arms, and that 
there were a great many types or kinds of women. 
That which does not surprise one in a drawing- 
room, where every woman is expected to have 
her individual ]>oints, is noticed in a crow<l, 
where, one thinks, the people should be like 
sheep— all alike. 

‘A splendid place, this street, for such a 
student as you should be, my Scholar.’ The 
^Master looke<l up and down he sniffed the air, 
which was stully, with peculiar satisfaction : be 
smiled upon the grubby houses. ‘You should 
come often : you should make the acquaintance 
of the people : you will find them so human, 
so desperately human, that you will presently 
understaml that these women arc your sisters. 
Change dresses with one of them : let your hair 
fall wild : take off your bonnet’ 

‘Shall I then be quite like them?’ asked 
Elsie. ‘Like them, ^faster? Oh ! not quite like 
them.’ 

‘Not quite like them,’ he said. ‘No; you 
could never talk like them.’ 

He walked about among the people, who evi* 
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deiitly knew him, becaiiae they made way for 
him, nodded to him, and pretended, such was 
their politeness, to pay no attention to the young 
lady who accompanied liim. 

‘Every one of them is a study,’ he continued. 
‘I could preach to you on every one as a text 
Here is my young iriend Alice Pardon, for in- 
stance’ — ^lie stopped before a pale girl of sevj'uteen 
or so, tall and slender, but of drooping figure, 
who carried a baby in lier arms. ‘ Look at lier. 
Consider. Alice is foolish, like all the Alices 
of this street. Alice must needs many her 
chap a year ago, when she was hixteen and he 
was eighteen. Alice should be still at her club in 
the evening and her work in tlie daytime. But 
she must marry, and .^lie is a child-mother.— Is 
he out of work still?’ Alice nodded, and hugged 
her baby closer. Mr Kdmuiul (L‘ay shook his 
head in admunitiou, but gave her a coin, and 
went on. ‘Now, look at this good woman* — he 
stopped before a door where an Am.ision was 
leaning — a woman five feel eight in height with 
brawny arms and broad shoulders anil a fiery 
furnace for a face— a mo‘^t terrible and fearful 
woman. — ‘How are you this evening, Mrs Moss? 
And how is your husband 

Long is the arm of coincidence, Mrs Moss 
was just beginning to repose after a row royal ; 
she was slowly simmering and slowly calming. 
There had been a row roj al, a dispute, an argu- 
ment, a quarrel, and a fight with her husband. 
All four were only just concluded. All four 
had been conducted on the pavement, for the 
sake of coolness and air and space. The residents 
stood around : the controvei*sy was sluup and 
animated : the lady bore signs of its vehemence 
in a bruise, rapidly blackening, over one eye, and 
abrasions on ner knuckles. The husband had 
been conducted by his Iriends from the spot to 
the public-house at the corner, where he was at 
present pulling himself together, uiicl forgetting 
the weight of his consort’s fists, and .solacing his 
spirit with stiong drink. 

‘How is my hasbandP the lady repeated. 
*Oh ! I’ll tell you. 1 ’ll tell you, Mr Gray, how 
my husband is. Oh ! how is he ? Go look ior 
him in the public-house. You shall see how he 
is and what he looks like.’ She descended two 
steps, still retaining the advantnj^e of the lowest. 
Then, describing a semicircle with her right arm, 
she began an impassioned harangue. The resi- 
dents fled, right and left, not knowing whether 
in her wrath she might not mistake the wh 9 lc of 
them, collectively, for her husband. The men in 
the public-house hearing her voice, trembled, and 
looked apprehensively^ at the door. But Mr Gray 
stood before her without fear. lie knew her 
better than to run away. The lady respected his 
courage, and rejoiced in a sympathetic listener. 
Presently she ran down ; she pau.sed : she gasped : 
she caught at her heart : she choked : she wept. 
Bhe sat down on the doorstep, this great strong 
woman, with the brawny arms and the fiery face, 
and she wept. The lesidenis crept timidly buck 
again and gathered round lier, murmuring sym- 
pathy : the men in the public-house trembled 
again. Mr Gray grasped her by the hand and 
murmured a few words of consolation ; for indeed 
there were great wrong.s, such as few wives even 
In this street expect, and undeniable provocations. 
Then he led his Scholar away. 


At the next house he entered, taking Elsie 
with him to a room at the back where^ a woman 
sat making garments. She was a middle-aged 
woman, and though very poorly dressed, i)pt in 
rags ; the room was neat except for the garments 
1} ing about. She looked up cheerfully — her eyes 
were bright, her face was fine—and smiled. * You 
here, Mr Gray?’ she said. ‘Well, I ^vas only 
thinking yesterday how long it is .since you came 
to see me la^t I mustn’t stop working, but you 
can talk.’ 

‘Thin is a very special friend of mine,’ said the 
Master. ‘ I have known her for ten years, ever 
since I began to visit the street. She is always 
cheerful : though she has to live on sweating 
work and sweating pay. Slie never complains. 
She lives like the sparrows, and eats about as 
much as a sniirrow : she is alw.iys respectable. 
She goes to Church on Siindavs ■ she is always 
neat in her dress. Yet she must be always 
liungr>.’ 

‘Ah!* said the woman, ‘you’d wonder. Miss, 
if you knew how little a woman can live upon.’ 

‘Oh! hut,’ said Elsie, ‘to have ahuiys to live 
on that little !’ 

‘She is the daughter of a man once thought 
well to do.' ‘He A\as most lespet table,’ said the 
woman. ‘He die«l, and left nothing but debts. 
The family were soon scattered, and— you see— 
this street contains some of those who have fallen 
low down Us well Us those wlio are born low 
down. It is Misfortune Lane ns well as Poverty 
Lane. To the third and fourth generation, mis- 
fortune, when it begins— the rea.son of its begin- 
ning is the M ickedness of one man— still persecutes 
and follows the family.’ 

‘Thank you. Miss,’ sui<l the woman. ‘And if 
you will come again sometimes — Oh ! you 
needn’t be atrahl. No one would hurt a friend 
of Mr Gray.’ So they went out. 

On the next doorstep and the next and the 
next, there sat women oM and young, but all 
of these had the same look and almost the same 
features— they were lieavy-faced, dull-eyed, thick- 
lipped, unwashed, and unbru^hed. ‘These,’ said 
the Master, ‘ are the w'omen wlio know of nothing 
better than the lite tliey lead here. They have 
no hope of rising : they would be unhappy out 
of this street. They bear cbildren : they bring 
them up, and they die. It is womanhood at ite 
lowest. They want warmth, fooil, and drink, 
and that is nearly all. They are the children 
and grandchildren of women like themselves, and 
they are the mothers of women like themselves. 
Savage lauds have no such savaf'ery as this, for 
the wor&t savages have some knowleilge, and 
these w omen have none. They are mutilated by 
our ay.stcm. We have deprived them of their 
souls. They are the products of our system. In 
a better order these people could not exist : they 
would not be allowed parents or birth. The boy 
would still be learning his trade, and the girl 
I w'oiild be working at hers. That little woman 
who meets her troubles with so brave a heart has 
been sweated all her life— ever since her mis- 
I fortunes began : she takes it ns part of the thing 
they call life : she believes that it will be made 
up to her somehow in another world. 1 hope it 
will.’ 

‘All these people,’ said the other Voice, ‘are 
what they are because of the follies and the 
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vices of themselves and their fathers. The boy- 
busboud has no trade. Whose fault is that? 
The rickety boy and the riokety girl bring into 
the world a rickety baby. Whose fault is thutji 
Let them grow worse instead of better until they 
learn by sharper sufteriug that vice and folly 
brine their punishment.’ 

‘ You see the children,’ continued the Master, 
*and the mothers. You do not see any old men 
because this sort mostly die before they reach the 
age of sixty. Those who are oust work and yet 
continue to live go into tlie llouse. The girls 
you do not see because those who are not forced 
to work all the evening as well as all the day 
are out walking with their sweethearts. Nor the 
men because they are mostly in the public- 
Ijoiise. They are all liand-to- mouth working 
men : they live by the job when they cun get 
any. When tliey are out of work, they live upon 
each otlier. We hide tliis kind of thing away 
in back streets like this, and we think it i^n’t 
dangerous. But it is. Formerly, the wi'eckage 
huddled together bred plagues and pestilences, 
which carried off rich and poor with equal hand, 
and 80 revenged iUelf. In otlier ways, the 
wreckage revenges itself still.’ 

‘ This kind of people,’ said tlie other Voice, ‘ may 
be dangerous. We have a Police on purpose to 
meet the danger. They would be quite as dan- 
gerous if you wei’e to give them free dinners 
and liousc them without rent. Tlie class repre- 
sents the uutiimable element. They are alway.s a 
danger. To cry over them is silly and useless.’ 

They walked down tlie fltre.et. Everybody 
knew Mr Edmund Gray. He liud a word for all. 
lb was evident that he had been a visitor in the 
street for a long time : he had the air of a pro- 
prietor ; he entei’fid the, houses and opened doors 
and sat down and talked, his disci])le standing 
beside him and looking on. He asked questions 
and gave advice— not of a subversive Socialistic 
kind, but sound advice, recognising the order that 
is, not the order that should be. 

All the rooms in this street were tenanted, 
mostly a family to each. In many of them work 
was going on still, though it was already eight 
o’clock. Sometimes it would be a woinuu sitting 
alone in her room like a prisoner in a cell, 
stitching for dear life : sometimes three or four 
women or girls sitting all together, stitching for 
dear life ; sometimes a whole family, little chil- 
dren and all, making mutdies, making canvas 
bags, making puper bags, nuiking card-boxes, all 
making— making making for dear life. And 
the lingers did not stop and the eyes were not 
lifted, though the vi,sitors opened the door and 
came in and asked questions, to wliich one 
replied in the name of all the rest. 

It is an old, old story — everybody knows the 
slum ; people go to gaze upon it ; it is one of the 
chief sights of Victorian London, just as a hun- 
dred and fifty years ago it was one of the sights 
to see the women Hogged at Bridewell. Not such 
a very great advance in civilisation, perhaps, 
after all. 

‘It is a hive— the piece is swarming with life,’ 
said the girl, v/ho hud never before seen such a 
street 

‘Life means Humanity. All these people are 
so like yon, my Scholar, that you would be 
aurprised. You would not be like them if you 
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were dressed in these things, but they are like 
ou. They want tlie same things as you— they 
ave the same desires— they suffer the same pains. 
What makes your happiness? Food— warmth, 
sufficiency, not too much work. These are the 
elements for you as well as for them. In my 
system they will liave all these— and theq perhaps 
they will build up, os you have done, an edifice 
of Knowledge, Art, ami Sweet Thoughts. But 
they are all like you. And most in one thing. 
For all women of all classes, there is one thing 
needful. These girls, like you, want love. They 
all want love. Oh, child ! they are so like 
you, so very like you —these poor women of the 
lowest class. So very like tlieir proud sisters.’ 
He paused fur a moment. Elsie made no reply. 
‘You see,’ he continued, ‘they are so hard at 
work that they cannot even lift tlieir eyes to look 
at you— not even at you, thoiigli they so seldom 
see a girl among them so lovely and so well 
dressed. One would have thought — but thei’C is 
tlie Wnip that drises — lliat dreadful Whiji—dt 
hangs over them and drives them all day long 
without rest or pause. Their work pays their 
rent and keeps them alive. It just keeps them 
alive, and that is all. No more. It must be hard 
to work all day long for another person — if you 
come to think of it Happily, they do not think. 
And all this grinding poverty— this terrible work, 
tliat one family may be able to live in a great 
house and to do nothing.’ 

‘They are working,’ said the other Voice, 
‘because one man has hud the wit to create a 
market for their work. His thrift, his enterprise, 
his clearne.ss of sight, have made it possible for 
these girls to find the work that keeps tliein. If 
they would have the sense not to marry recklessly, 
there would be fewer >\’orking girls, and wages 
would go up. If their employer raised theii' 
wage.s only a penny a day, he would benefit them 
but little and would ruin himself. They must 
learn— if tliey can — 1 lie lesson of forethought by 
their own sufferings. No one can hid]) them.’ 

As Mr Edmund Gray walked into tlie houses 
and out again Elsie went with him, or she waiteii 
outside Avliile he went in. Sometimes she heard 
tlie chink of coin : sometinie.s she lieard word.^ 
of tliank.s. The Socialist, whatever he taught, 
practised the elementary form of charity possible 
only for those wlio have money. Elsie remarked 
this little point, but said nothing. 

‘Wliat yon see here,’ said the Master, ‘is the 
lowest class of all — if one ever gets to the Ibweet 
level. For rny own pait, I have seen men and 
women so wretched lliut you would have called 
them miserrimi—oi all created beings the most 
wretclied. Vet liave I afterwards found others 
more wretched still. In this street are those who 
make the lowest things ; those who can make 
nothing, and have no trade, and live on odd jobs : 
and those who can neither make nor work, but 
thieve and lie about.’ 

* I see all that ; but, dear Master, what will 
your new order do for such people? Will it 
make those who will not work industrious?’ 

‘It will give every producer the fruits of his 
own labour : it will teach a trade to every man, 
and find men work. And those who cannot work, 
it will lock up until they die. They shall have 
no children. Perhaps it will kill them all It 
might be better. We will have no human failorei 
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in our midst That street is full of lessons, all 
calling aloud for the destruction of Property.’ 

Then the other Voice spoke : * The presence of 
the human faihii’e is a lesson always before us — a 
warning and a lesson to rich and poor alike. As | 
he is, 80 all may be. None are so rich but they 
may be »brought to poverty : none so poor but 
they may be poorer. So far from hiding away 
the wreckage, it is always in our sight It prowls 
about the streets : we can never escape it And 
it fills all hearts with tcrroi' : it spurs all men 
to industry and invention and perseverance. The 
human failure insiures a nevcr-cndiiig hymn in 
praise of Property.’ 


TRIAL OP THE PYX. 

It is one of the many privileges, so abundant in 
our favoured land, that we are entitled to a 
genuine coinage. In tlie first of the witty and in- 
genious Drapkr JjdterA^ written by Swift in 1724 
against the copper coinage, which the English 
government was tlieii iutioducing into Ireland, he 
refers to an observation by Loi’d Coke upon a ^ 
certain act of parliament as far buck as tlie 
reign of Edward 1. ‘By this act,’ says that 
learned authority, ‘ it appears that no subject can 
be forced to take in buying or selling or other 
payment, any money made but of lawful metal, 
that is, of silver or gold.’ Froip this Swift 
reasoned, somewhat extravagantly, that Irishmen 
were fully justified in refusing to take ‘Mr 
Wood’s halfpence’ under any cireuiiistaiices what- 
ever. Without, however, discussing the position 
of the Dean of St Patrick’s with regard to the 
ironmaster’s ‘filthy trash,’ as he called it, the 
privilege of British subjects which he quotes is 
undoubtedly of the highest importance. The 
advantage of possessing a reliable medium of 
exchange is felt in all commercial transactions of 
whatever degree ; and the disadvantage of its 
absence is experienced in a slight measure when, 
in spite of Lord (loke, one is hoodwinked by a 
‘smasher’ into the acceptance of a counterfeit 
coin. This is happily of rare occurrence, so that 
the bitter feelings usually aroused on such 
occasions should eventually end in profound 
thankfulness to our ever-glorious Con.stitution 
which secures the life of the honest tradesman 
from a frequency of such vexations. 

In this connection, it may be of interest to 
know that systematic precaution is taken to 
ensure that the coin circulating in this realm is 
‘made but of lawful metal,’ uot only for iiidi- 
vidual satisfaction but for national credit, so 
that English money may be, as we believe it is, 

‘ firmamentum belli et ornamentuiu pucis.’ The 
(dmracter of the coins issued from Her Majesty’s 
Mint is examined year by year at the ‘Trial of the 
Pyx,’ as it is culled. On this occasion, a jury of 
not less than bLx ‘competent freemen’ of the 
Goldsmiths’ Company are empanelled at the 
'Goldsmiths’ Hull to verify the weiglit and fine- 
I .nass of the gold and silver coinages of the 
, i^st twelve months. They arc sworn before 
,ffe€ Queen’s Remembrancer, who points out the 
im^tance of their task. Tliey are then handed 
py|t coins, which it is their duty to weigh 
•mid as^y and report upon. These <K)in8 consist 
pieces that have been taken out during the year, 


impartially, one from each journey weight or 
bag of finished work befoi’e it is delivered oy the 
Mint to the Bank. ‘When the coins ai’e selected, 
Uiey are placed in a packet which is sealed with 
the Mint seal and carefully locked in the pyx or 
chest (whence the phrase, ‘Trial of the Pyx’) 
until the time appointed for the trial, which 
generally takes place early in J uly. 

The duties of the jurymen are very clearly 
defined by an Order in Council dated the 29th 
June 1871. They have to ascertain that the 
number of coins in each packet corresponds with 
the number represented to be there by the officers 
of the Mint, who are to be in attendance at the 
Hall. Each coin must be weighed to show 
whether it is within the prescribed ‘remedy ’or 
legal allowance as to weight. They are to take 
some of the coins and melt them into an ingot, 
which they must assay and compare with the 
standard trial plate in the custody of the Boaid 
of Trade. Some of the remaining pieces they 
must assay separately, in oidor to discover 
whether each coin is of the millesimal fineness 
6pecifi(‘d by the Coinage Act, 187(k or its partial 
amendment, 18!)!. Tliey are then to formulate 
their verdict in writing, and deliver the same to 
the Queen’s Ruinembi'ancer, from which copies 
are made for tlie Lords (Jommissioiiers of the 
Tri5.asury, the Board of Trade, and the Mint, and 
also for ])ublication in the Lonilon Gazdle, 

Though the verdicts since 1871, when the trial 
was first hedd annually, have been sati.s factory, 
the imperative neces.vity of some su^h appeal to 
a legal standard will be recognised when it is 
considered that a slight deficiency on each piece 
becomes a serious umoiint in a large coinage. 
For instance, if the gold coined in 1890 (nearly 
eight millions) hud been issued only one per 
mil. below the standard assay, that is, containing 
913'6 parts of gold instead of 914’G per 1000, 
the lowest legal proportion, it 'would mean a loss 
of upwards of i;850(). And i F every sovereign hud 
weighed a grain too little, that is, 122 074 instead 
of 123074 grains, the lowest legal weight, the 
total deficiency M'ould have been nearly i;65,000. 

Evidently this oilers a ready if not a righteous 
moile of repleiiishiiig the royal treasury chests. 
And it is u notorious historical fact that very 
few, if any, of our impecunious monarchs have 
been iuimuculate in respect to this temptation. 
Silver coins are said to have been first debased 
in the time of Edward 1., and from his reign 
downwards they have varied in approximation to 
the normal weight and standard according to the 
necessities of the throne. The spendthrift Henry 
VI IT. reduced the silver poiunl (in tale) from 
eleven oz. two dwt. of silver and eighteen 
dwt. of alloy, which has been the stuudartt com- 
position from Saxon times to the present, to 
four oz. of silver and nyht of alloy. And this 
proportion was actually decreased by E<hvard VI. 
to thire oz. of silver and nine of alloy in the 
Troy pound. After such Haginnt debasements, 
‘Good Queen Bess’s’ little scheme of coining 
sixty-two shilliuga instead of sixty to the pound 
is scarcely W’orth mentioning. In the reign of 
Queen Anne, the guinea, which was originally 
issued as a twenty-shilling piece, was raised in 
nominal value to‘ thirty killings. And at the 
same period, W. Lowndes, in his * Report for the 
Amendment of Silver Coins, London, 1695,’ makes 
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a general complaint of ‘kckage' in the weight of 
the currency. As an instance, he i-efers to 572 
bags of silver money weighed at the receipt of the 
Exchequer. It appears from his stiitement that 
the ‘medium’ (raeau) weight of each .£100 by tale 
was 198 oz. 18 dwt J gr., showing a ‘medium’ 
deficiency of 188 oz. 3 dwt. 21 § gr. from the Mint 
standard, or nearly one-half the correct weight. 
Tempora mutantur ! What would a modern pyx 
jury say to this 1 

And tljis disgraceful condition of the coirfago 
cannot be excused through want of balances to 
weigh closer tluiu half a piece. Eor it is on record 
that, before this, in the reign of Charles L, the 
Attorney-general, Noy, on seeing the accuracy 
of the beam employed, exclaimed with a burst 
of candour, unusual in an astute lawyer, ‘ I should 
be loth that all my actions should be weighed 
in these scales.’ 11 we may not conclude from 
this that their balances indicated the tliousaiidth 
part of a grain ns at present, it is only fair to 
the machines to suppose that they were not used 
to weigh the coins that got into Mr Lowndes’ 
hands. And a very probable hypothesis of the 
defalcation is that wickedness existed somewhere 
in the high places. 

Though, however, the exaniinatioii of the pyx 
is, ipso facto, a means of security to the nation, 
it must not he supposed that it originated witli 
the people us a clieck upon the king. On the 
contrary, it oi iginated with the king as a check 
upon those who Imld the contract for coining Ids 
money. For until 1850 the coinages were actually 
executed by the Moneyers, a pi’ivato firm who 
claimed ‘the prescriptive right to coin all IJcr 
Majesty’s moneys.’ The Mint Muster was the 
oflicer held responsible to the sovereign by 
written indentures, which gave him explicit direc- 
tions and particulars as to the coinage. And tlie 
trial of the pyx, held at the will and pleasure 
of the Crown, was a formal inquiry into his 
integrity in fulfilling those indentures. If the 
pyx coins proved good in weight and fineness, 
the master of the Mint was released from liis 
responsibility ; but any violation of the contract 
was severely dealt with. Cases are on record 
in which moneyers convicted of eounterfeiting 
the coins were condemned to be Iianged, drawn, 
and quartered ; and, for lees flagrant offences, they 
had to lose the right hand. 

it is not improbable, from docnnientury evi- 
dence, that this inquiry was fir.st instituted in 
the reign of Henry ll. (1104-1169). At anyrute, 
in the ninth or tenth year of Edward 1., the king 
commanded the barons of the Exchequer by writ 
to take with them the warden of the Mint and 
open the boxes of the assay at Loudon and Canter- 
bury, and make the assay in such a manner us 
the ‘king’s council is wont to do.’ But in 1345 
we have an undoubted reference to the trial of 
the pyx ; for the terms of the indentui*o between 
Edward III. and Pcrcival de Perche arc still in 
existence; and the mode of the ‘tryall’is given 
in detail. As .soon as the moneys were ‘ coyned 
and compleate,’ one piece was to he taken from 
every five-pound weight of gold, and kept in a 
cheat with two keys and sealed with two seals, 
the one to remain with the king's deptity, and 
the other with the master. The box was to be 
opened every three months before the council of 
the king, the warden and the master being present. 


and tlie moneys to ‘ bee assaid before them, and be- 
ing found good and coiiveuable, tbe said master to 
have letters pattents for his discharge, and beiuge 
found otherwyse the muster to pay the kin^ or 
his deputy that which shall upperteyue.’ This 
is precise enough ; anil in the Cotton manuscripts 
there is an account of an assay of gold nobles, 
five years later, 1352, when they were compared 
with some florins of Florence kept in the Treasury 
as standards. The Egerton papers of the time 
of Elizabeth contain an ‘order of ratinge of 
thassaies of the Myute in the realme of Englande 
by the Queene’s Maje8tie.s most Honourable Coun- 
.sell in the Star-chamber of oulde tyme.’ And it 
is recorded by the old chroniclers tiiat on May 9, 
Kill, James 1. wa.s present as usual at the trial 
of the pyx in the Tower of London, and that 
the ‘English Solomon’ diligently ‘viewed and 
I examined the .state of his Money and Mint.’ 

The intervals between these trials lias been of 
! considerable variation. Edward III., as has been 
quoted, cau-sed them to be made every three 
months ; but in general they were held just when 
I the state pleased, sometimes at the appointment 
of a new ma.ster, that the old one might receive 
his quietus, and sometimes when the coinage 
reached a ct*rtain amount. The li’ial of the pyx 
in 1799 was licld after a period of four years, 
and when about seven millions had been coined. 
But when the actual manufacture of money was 
broiiglit under direct government control in 1870, 
the Coinage Act of that year enacted that ‘For 
the purpose of ascertaining that coins issued from 
the Mint have been coined in accordance with’ 
this act, a trial of the pyx shall be held at least 
once ill every year in which coins have been 
iisBued from the Mint.’ The superior advantage 
of this more frequent check upon the oflicers of 
the Mint is obvious, and should be sufficient to 
inspire the most widespread confidence. 


THE BELLS OF LINLAVEN. 

CHAPTICR 111. —COMING SHADOWS. 

Bkathrig Bkck fulls into Brathrig Mere ; and 
there, under the shelter of the broad brown Fell 
lies the little village of Liiiluven, with the church- 
tower standing forth above the trees, and the 
blue lake stretching out beyond, filling every 
creek and bend of the shore with its brimming 
waters. 

The place is lovely in its solitude, with the 
great hills girdling it round and shutting it in. 
It might be t)je Happy Valley of Ilasselos : for 
the clamour and tumult of life reach it not 
It is warmed by the sunshine, and beaten upon 
by storms ; but tlie sound of the great world 
beyond comes not anigh. Yet, alas ! though 
tlie.se guardian hills may beat buck and keep amr 
off the roaring tide of life us it surges through 
the streets of great cities and around the high 
places of mankind, they cannot wholly shut it 
out. Its ebb and flow ipake themselves felt 
here, even in this the shallowest backwater of 
the ocean of humanity. Its pulsations come and 
go amid these solituaes with as rhythmic a beat 
as in tbe lanes of London City. And howl 
Because the human heart is here. Which is as 
much 08 to say, that love is here, and hate; that- 
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joy is here, and grief ; that here are pain 
and passion and despair, sin and death and the 
grave. 

And that old man, weary and worn and fever- 
stricken : what would he here amid these 
solitudes in the wild October storm of yester- 
even? Thought he that Nemesis, awful daughter 
of Night, knew not her way hither ? Saw he iiot 
the church-tower of Linhiven rising there amid 
the trees?— At its feet is the green churchyai\l, 
full of the graves of men. 

The storm of yesternight had died away upon 
the hills, but it had left mournful traces of its 
fury behind,* High up on the broad Fell, many 
a tall pine has been shattered and riven, lying 
now with upturned roots in the M-^an morning 
light The old elm that yestermorn shook its 
withered bouglis, rustling dim dead leaves in the 
rising sun, has fallen across the village street, 
and the children stare with round e 3 ^es of wonder 
at its hollow bole, knowing not that cor^^uptiou 
and decay had been eating into its heart for years. 
The great willow that hung over the deep still 
pool where Brathrig Beck falls into Brathrig 
Mere, is also stricken down ; nor shall it ever 
again fan the air with gray leaves, and whisper 
dark secrets to tlie summer moon, of fair pale faces 
and floating hair, and midnight shrieks along the 
mere. 

A very little thing moves the half-stagnant 
waters of life in a village cuiumunity. Had 
the storm of last night been the only troubler 
of the M'aters, it would doubtless this morning 
have been the talk and wonder of every one; 
Uie old folks counting how fur buck it was since 
they had had such luiotlier sUirm, and how 
much worse that was than this one ; and the 
young folks wondering how it was that people 
could remember things so far back : they could 
hardly remember yestei’day’s lessons. 

But now, the finding of the stranger upon the 
moor far outdid all other subjects of human in- 
terest. Rafe the pedlar, who had discovered him 
with that inquisitive lantern of liis — which was 
always glaring about with its one eye to see if it 
couldn’t pick up a bargain — Kafe was quite a hero 
to-day. Tic had to tell the story a dozen times 
in the course of the forenoon ; but he managed to 
make rather a profitable bu^ness out of it Tie 
old women found he was not very conimtmilinre 
upon the subject until they had sampled and^wKl 
for a few of his wai’e^ and then it was amazing 
what he could tell. The wild wind, the swaying 
and moaning of the trees by the Dead Water, the 
awful terror he experienced in passing the tree 
\vhei*e the smugglers lianged the exciseman, and 
then, to crown all, the groans and strange soumls 
he heard when at last he reached the brow of 
the Fell, and saw the corpse-like thing lying 
before him ! But further than that he would not 
go. He might say more than his head was 
worth. Who knows who the old man might be? 
No, no ; Lawrence Dale and he had talked the 
sniiter over, and least said soonest mended. 
^Bwt maybe, kimmers, when I come round next, 
the sough may hae blawn past, and wha kens 
what I may tell ye, auce 1 can do it wi’ safety, 
and just out o’ pure friendship. Sae, good-ilay, 
fnoo.’ 

Upoi* the whole, the result was rather dia- 
. Ig^pbmling to the gossips ; but Rafe knew he had 


planted a little seed of curiosity and expectancy 
m their minds that would keep them from for- 
getting him till he came back again. 

In the course of the forenoou the Doctor arrived 
at the vicarage. The patient liad in the mean- 
time, by the Vicar’s orders, been removed to a 
room in a cottage near the mill, where Lawrence 
Dale and his wife had promised to see to his 
wants ; and thither the Vicar and the Doctor 
bent their steps. Clara, in wTiose mind a strange 
curiosity had been stirred as to the old man, 
accompanied them, and looked anxiously at the 
Doctor’s proceedings. Tlie patient 'was in much 
the same condition as she liau hist seen him ; and 
the Doctor pronounced him to be sutleiiiig from 
what appeared to be brain-fever, due, in view 
of the circumstances under which he had been 
found, to fatigue and exposure, and possibly 
privation. 

Before she left the room, Clara whispered to the 
Vicar: ‘Grandpapa, go forward and look at the 
poor man ; do you tliink you could ever Imve 
seen him before V 

TTie Vicar ilid so, looking long and anxiously 
at the man’s face. ‘No,’ he said, as he returned 
to her side. ‘I am certain I never saw him before, 
nor am I able to see anything in his features 
that resembles any one I have ever known.’ 

(Uara did not reply ; but her mind was not 
quite at rest. She did not, liowever, say any- 
thing about what she bud seen and heard in 
the early morning ; and they left the house to- 
gether. 

No perceptible change occurred in the patient’s 
condition during that or the following day ; but 
in the early hours of the third morning, while 
Lawrence and Mrs Dale w'cre sitting with liim, 
some symptoms of a change made themselves 
manifest. The strugglings of the crazed brain 
W'ithin the man were subsiding ; his voice had 
sunk almost into silence, though there was still 
a death-like pallor on his face. By-and-bv he 
sank into what appeared to the syjj^athetic 
w'ntchers to be a calm and peacef|(|||l|linmber. 
Was it, thought they, the blessed nrep that 
precedes a healthful awakening, or w’as it the 
comatose languor that should end in death ? 

Jt was Sabbath morning, and Clara visited the 
cottage on lier way to church. The village was ! 
as calm and silent us the great brown hills that 
looked down upon it on every side. No tinkle of 
hammer on anvil came from the village smithy ; 
tlie six days’ rumble and whirl of shaft and 
pillion ill the old mill was at an end, and the big 
water-wheel stood up gaunt und idle, lazily : 
•Iripping in the morning sun. Brown leaves lav 
thick along the margin of the lake, on the sinootli I 
steely surface of which the church and church- 
tower were impictured as in a mirror. The little 
(lower-plot in front of tlie cottage wore a lifeless 
and dejected look, as if sadly conscious tliat its i 
summer glory was over and gone ; and from the j 
trailing roses and ci’eepers that still clung to the 
cottage M'all, the yellow leaves every now and j 
again fell with a faint shiver to the ground. 

Clara entered, and was struck by the strange 
stillness that filled the room, and the slumberous 
quiet of the apparently dying man. The sun- 
light came slantingly in at door and w’indow 
— not rich and mellow as in the golden glow of 
summer, but with a cold and silvery splendoor, ’ 
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the bells 0 

that gave lustre but little wanuth to the chill 
October air. The chirp and twitter of birds 
upon the housetops, or the slow heavy footstep 
of a paising villager, was all that broke the 
silence ; and there, beneath the eyes of the 
silent watchers, the sick man calmly slumbered 
on. 

All at once the sound of the church bells 
broke upon the quiet air, entering with tlie 
sunlight the open door, and startling the sleeper 
where he lay. He moved at first uneasily, as 
in pain ; then lay like one who sleeps, yet seems 
to listen in his sleep. The bells rang on, their 
clangour softened by distance ; the rich melody 
filling the air and Hooding the room as with the 
rush and rustle of angels’ wings. 

No one spoke. The sleepr moved once more, 
and looked up. The wild light had died out of 
his eyes, and the harsh lines of his fact; were 
softened and subdued as if au augel’s lian«l had 
touched them into peace. It was life— not death. 
The battle liad been fought, the tribulation had 
been endured, and the hanil of the Destroyer had 
been stayed — for a time. 

‘Them beautiful bells !* 

It was tlie sick man who spoke, his face for the 
moment lit up with a kind of sweet radiance. 
At length his eyes fell ou Lawrence. ‘Where 
be IV he iisked j ‘and what beautiful bells be 
those V 

‘ Thou be among f j-iends,’ Lawrence replied ; 

‘ and the bells are the bells of Liiilaven.’ 

‘ Ah,’ said the man, as if the words conveyed 
no information to his mind. Then he lay quite 
still for a few minutes, apparently absorbed in hi» 
own thoughts ; perhaps considering within hiin- 
self the possibilities that might have occurred. 
And again he s])oke. 

‘Happen that some one ha’ took me np. I 
knowed 1 was out in the dark night, in the storm, 
well nigh a-»lyiu’ of hunger and weariness and 
pain — and then 1 feels myself falling and falling 
— and knowed that this were the end o’ me at last. 
Then all of a sudden I was fur away in the old 
church at home, kneeling by mother’s side, and 
the great bells in the tower were ringing out 
slowly and sweetly, and all the churcli was filled 
with sunshine and i)lea8ant music, as I ha’ seen 
it many and many ’s the time long ago. Mother 
took my haiul in hei's as I knelt beside her, and 
I could see the old look of love deep down in her 
eyes. “Giles, my lad, say Oar Father.*^ And I 
said it with her till we came to Fonjivc us oar 
sim — when it all changed, quick and sudden-like, 
into darkness. I could not lift my eyes, and a 
great pain was at my heart, and all around was 
nothing but ilarknoss — darkness ! Then my eyes 
were opened, and I saw thee beside me here 
— and them beautiful bells, they still rang on. 
What may it all mean V 

‘ It means,’ said Lawrence, ‘ that thou ha’ been 
very ill, and ba’ had a sore wrustle for thy life. 
But ask no more at present ; thou will hear all 
when thou be stronger,’ 

Clara all this while hail stood a little apart, 
strangely moved by wlnit she saw and heard, 
comparing her former impressions with her 

E resent. Then she moved iiuietly out of the 

ouse, and took her way to the church. 

‘Lawrence,’ said Mrs Dale to her husband 
apart ; ‘ I ha’ been tbinkin’ o’ that thou told 


me us to what the poor old man said up on the 
Fell, and I can’t believe it. It were mam bad of 
us to think ill o’ him. That ain’t the face of a 
bad man, whatever is.’ 

The autumn had passed into winter, and 
winter into spring, and the old man whom 
littfe the pedlar had found on Brathiig Fell 
on that stormy night lust October was still in 
Linlavcn. lie did not die. Ills recovery was 
slow, but, thanks greatly to the patient nursing 
of Mrs Dale, be did recover. 

‘Uncle Giles.’ That was the name he was 
known by. He liad never offered to give bis full 
name to any one, and no one among those about 
him quite cared to ask him for it. IJe was 
excessively fond of children, and they of him ; 
.and one day a little girl, witli tliat innocent 
temerity which sits so well on childliood, asked 
liiin what his name was. The man looked taken 
aback for a minute ; then he replied, that the 
little children he had known in other places 
always called him Uncle Giles. And so he came 
to be called in Liulaven, not by the children only, 
but by every one. 

All the same, it was a little strange, this 
reticence and this desiic for obscurity. As you 
may be sure, it did not escape the attention 
of the villagers. It was indeed much talked of 

in his absence. There must be some reason 
for it. Was, he ‘wanted?’ Wlmt would it be? 
Theft? No, he did not look like a man who 
would steal. Murder? Never ; he was too gentle 
and mild even to have given deadly injury to any 
one. Smuggling? Ah, that might be it. For 
it was observed that be was not what is called 
l)oor. After bis recovery, be had himself paid 
the doctor’s bill, and ever since he liad been 
indebted to no one for tlie simple necessities of 
his life. That must be it : smuggling. And 
once the villagers arrived at this conclusion, it 
was rather au element in his favour than other- 
wise. 

But this suspicion was not all ; for Mrs 
Dale thought she saw more. She had satisfied 
herself that, immediately after his recovery, 
he desired nothing more than to get away 
from Liulaven ns quickly as nossible. He was 
restless, and anxious, and evidently bent upon 
taking his depai ture. And in all probability he 
would have been gone long ere now, but for the 
fact that the winter had been a singulaily severe 
one. It was quite a month after his being earned 
into Liulaven before he was able to leave his bed, 
and yet another month before he was in a fit state 
to travel ; by wdiich time the winter bad set in, 
fierce and keen. Great falls of snow bad taken 
place, and the hills lay stretched motionless under 
their white shrouds like so many dead giants. 
The roads for weeks were blocked, and it was not 
possible to cross the wild Fells lu any direction. 
Winter had in fact besieged Linlaven, shutting 
it lip as clo.sely as was ever beleaguered city in 
time of w'ar. 

This old man, therefore, who called himself 
Giles, was to Lawrence Dale and his wife, as also 
to the Vicar and Clara, not only the object of 
much kindly attention but also of some degree 
of interest. At first they had simply pitied and 
cherished him as a poor cliild of misfortune and 
distress, driven by the vicissitudes of fate withip 
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the scope of their Byjupathiea ; but* as they knew flowers, and the scent of blossoming orchards was 
him better, they began at once to like and to sweet on the air. Amid all this, the old man, 
respect him. He was a man of few words, with his recovered health and strength might 
manifesting his sense of gratitude in his looks have been us happy and contented as most of his 
and manner rather than by any set form of neighbours deeineLl him j but he was not. This 
speech. disconieut, or rather restlessness, was not appa« 

But there was one that got nearer to the old I’eiit to outsiders ; hut tiiere was one wliose Keen 
man’s heart than all the rest. This was Lucy yet kindly eye did not fail to discern it, and that 
Norham, Clara’s child. A merry prattling thing, j one wa.s Lawrence Dale’s wife, IVIilly. With a 
with all the winning ways of a little sylph of five w'omun’s fine instinct, she saw tliut he was urged 
years, she came to know and to underetand him by the old mysterious impulse to arise and depart 
its if by intuition, and to love him also as the very from among them. 

young are often seen to love the very old. She When these fits were on him, he would wauder 
it was who had had the hardihood to look up into for hours about the tlihtant margin of the lake, 
the old mail’s face uud to ask him his name. She and through sequesb red lanes, shunning, and 
would transport into his cottage the little play- evidently desirous of shunning, the presence of 
things that were dearest to her for the time, ami liis neighbours. He had come back one evening 
spend hours at the old man’s feet, until her nurse from one of those solitary wanderings, and was 
appeared to fetcdi lier liome. Sometimes, as she seated on the bench outside his cottage door, 
sat on his knee, her fair hair falling over her looking across the shining mere to where the 
shoulders, he would sti-oke with gentle lufcnd the great sun was glowing in the western sky. A 
shining locks, and gaze into the deep blue of her | thrush, on the topmost twig of tlie leafy elm 
young eyes, as iliougli he were about to recall in j that overhung the cottage roof, was making all 
her face some vanished image of the ]mst. And the air musical with its rich mellow notes, 
when, in the course of that fierce mid-winter — only keeping silence at intervals for the reply 
when fog and frost and snow lay everywhere, and which came back to it from that other in the 
icicles hung from windows and doorways —disease clump of leafy beeches below. Lut tlie old man 
laid its band on the little maid, not one of all the heeded not tbeir music. His face wore* a look 
villagers waited for news of her recovery with of deep sadness, as ho sat theje, gazing at the lake 
a deeper anxiety than did this aiicieut castaway with its wavy flow of gohlen-cjcsted riiiples. 
who loved her. ^ Was he thinking of the future ? or of the past? 

Moreover, as the spring returned, and the soft Thinking, it may be— who knows?— of both; 
west winds were once more riupling the lake, of the time, perhaps, when, \inder the black sails 
life seemed to have grown brighter for the old of some withering sorrow or deed of sin, he hud 
man. It was found that he possessed no slight scoured the seas in search of that dragon which 
mechanical skill in various ways ; and in order he was never to slay, and in the hope of return- 
to encourage him to settle ill the village, Lawrence, ing under the white sails of that victory which 
Dale Imd the top-storey of the Old Grange fitted had never been his, 

up with a carpenter’s bench and other rctpiisites, At that moment a little hand was laid on his, 
and Undo Giles soon found his hands filled with causing him to start suddenly, like a man in fear, 
such work as the united wants of the little It was only the little maid Lucy, 
community provided for him. Here, therefore, have come to bid you good-nigbt, Unde 

the old man be.stowed himself in his working Giles ; and Dolly have come too. You must 
hours, aud here, when the spring sun shone sott kiss Dolly first, ’cause she ’s the piucirpal baby.’ 
on the vicarage garden, scarce a day would puss And slie held a very much battered little image 
in which he was nut aware of a pair of little feet of a doll up to him. H)h, Unde Giles,’ she 
climbing the tall stairs, and a little voice shouting Avent on, ‘Dolly and 1 have been looking for 
out for ‘Uncle Giles.’ Then would he leave his you for hours— and hours — and .hours!’ And 
tools, and go half-way down the stains to lift the I she gazed up into liis face with wistful eyes, 
little Lucy in his anna, and carry her up beside j Tlie old man only said, ‘Ah, my little Lucy !’ 
him, to Avatdi him at his work, and to cheer him i and gathered her up into his long arms, and set 
by her happy innocence and childish prattle. j her on his knee. As he kissed her, a hot drop 

With this improvement in the old man’s " " 
physical surroundings hud come also a corre- 
sponding improvement in his health and apjieur- 
aiiCG. As strength returned to his tall aud natur- 
ally athletic frame, and his step became firmer, 
and his face less pale and emaciated, the neighboui-s 
were fain to admit that he did not look quite so 
old as they at first hud thought him. It was true 
kis hiiir was gray— even white ; but we know 
that time is not alone the producer of gray hairs. 

There are other snows than those of age : othei* 
frosts that whiten men’s heads — ay, uud blench 
laen’fi hearts too— than those that fall from the 
chill breath of passing years. 

The spring had grown into summer, and now 
June was almost treading ou the skirts of May. 

The leaf had returned to the tree, and tlie 
Stkead0W8 were green with the springing grass, 
the lanea the hawthorn was white wiUi 


Tell upon ner cneeK. Just iiieii, lie looKed up 
and saw Mill^ watching him from her cottage 
door ; so, kissing the child once more, he set her 
down, and went hurriedly into his own house. 

His confused and agitated ileineauour had not 
escaped Milly’s eye ; hence, as soon os she had 
taken Lucy up to the vicarage, and returned, she 
walked straight towards his house, and entered. 
It was as she hud half expected. The woni 
brown valise stood packed on the table, as if its 
owner were meditating an early departure. 

‘Surely, Uncle Giles,’ Milly said, pointing to 
the valise, ‘ thou be not going to leave us?’ 

‘Happen I may, missus,’ he lUisAvered, as he 
lifted the tell-tale bundle and put it away. He 
went on : ‘ I shouldn’t oughtn’t to ha’ been here 
so long. Only one thing ha’ kept me, or I ain’t 
nowise sure if I had been W'i’ thee till now.’ 

‘What is that, GUes?’ 
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* Well, missufl, it be that bairn o' Mrs Norhani’a 
— little Lucy. There ’» a suiamat tliat birnla that 
loss to me aa 1 can’t explain nohow, nut even to 
mysen.' ^ 

‘Then whv should thou go? Ain’t thou well 
here, and well liked V 

* Happen as that he so,’ he rt^plied. * I weren’t 
complainin’ o’ no one. But mine ha’ been a 
wanderin’ lile ; and though I be well pleased 
to stay within sound o’ Linlaven bells, .yet 
happen aoiaetiine 1 may stay u day too long. 
1 ain’t a-wishin’ to go ; bub maybe, lass, there’s 
a amuniat as shall make me.’ 


HEREDITAIIY CLERGYMEN. 

It has not yet been proved, though Mr Gal ton 
has attempted to do so, tliat genius and ability 
are qualities capable of being transmitted fj’om 
father to son. But it is freijuently seen that for 
several generations families have followed one 
particular jirohissioii, and as tlu?y have often done 
.so with considerable siicces.s, it is to lie presumed 
that they inherited abilities tliat peeuliarly 
adapted tliem for the hereditary (filling. There 
are families that can, and do, boast of tlieir four 
or live successive, generations engaged in the law 
or medicine or tradt'. The clerical profession 
has been particularly favoured in this dinadion, 
almost every religious deiiominulion lia\ iiig had 
families who for generations have, di'voted them- 
selves to the ministei-ial or Siicerdotal functiori.s. 
A ve,ry promiiieiit family among the Jews, the 
Adlers, have long held high rank in their church. 
In the last century flourished the liahhi Beer 
Adler. He w.as father of Mordi'cai Adler, Chief 
Rabbi of Hanover, whose son, the Rev. Dr 
Nathan Adler, was for a gre^it numher of years 
Chief Rablii of England. Dr Nathan Adlers 
son, Dr II. Adler, liaving been for some years 
Delegate Cliief Rabbi of England, hits now 
succeeded hi.s father. Thus four ge.ueratioiis of 
the Adler family liave held the Rabbinate ; and a 
passage in the will of Dr Nathan Adler points to 
tliere being still anotlier generation in the jierson 
of the sou of the present Cliief Rabbi, carrying 
out the priestly traditions of the famih% 

In the Church of Rome, the celibacy of the 
clergy prevents the direct, transmission of tlie 
priestly office ; hut there, are numerous families 
■ for in.slaiice, the Vaughans, to wliich the Arch- 
bishop of Westminster belongs— in which one or 
more membm’s of several generations have become 
clergymen. An exception to tlie, ge.iu;ral rule, 
of celibacy in the Romish Churcli is the, case 
of the semi-secular Deans of Wlialley, whose 
marriages would appiiar to have Inien considered 
quite legal, and wlio were hereditary clergymen 
in every sense, the Deanery going to the eldest 
son, just as a civil title does at the present time. 
This family was for eight generation.s connected 
with the De,anery of AVhalley, the line ceasing 
in the thirteenth century. 

The Church of England has had many 
examples of clerical families. In .some cases these 
families, having inherited the priiseiitation of a 
living, have, very naturally, brought up one of 
j their inemberb in lioly oi^ders to keep the benefice , 
I in the family. In others, doubtless, a stitjng 
I theological bios has almost forced its members 


to enter the Churcli ; and it has even been 
suggested that tliese clerical families have in* 
liented from their ancestors sermons, and thus 
having a good stock of these essentials, have 
chosen the preaching career nuiiely to utilise 
their heirlooms. 

One of the oldest of the clerical families is the 
Collins family of Cojaiwall. This was founded 
at the Re.for»nition by oue of the earliest of the 
married priests, a certain Edward Ccdlins, wlio 
was instituUid Rector of Jllogan in ir)33. He 
and his descendants wci‘(' Rectors of the same 
]>lae,e for the ne,xt one hundre.d and fifty-one 
years, a break of twelve years excepted. For 
live geiKii'atioiis the clerical descent of this family 
i nns from father to son ; then for two gcneiations 
from uncle to ncnlu'W ; then a fatlier and son ; 
diverging from tne main line it goes for two 
geiieratioiLS from uncle to a nejJiew, who is now 
living- thus making a total of eleven generations 
each renre.sented by one or more clci’gymen. For 
a period of over llovi' hundred and fifty year's 
wmie niember'of the (’ollins family has been in 
liuly orders. The. C’ollins family has been con- 
nected with the Church for lialf a ceiitiiry longer 
than the Ncwcome, family, to which, however, 
it nni.st yield the ]>ahn a.s regjirds the distinction 
attained by its members. 

’J’lie. Newcomt; family was established by 
Sieplien Newcome, who in the reign oi Queen 
Elizabeth wa.s Curate of Girton. He liacl an only 
son, SUqdien, who became., in 1(517, Rector of 
Caldecot. Tins Steplieii left several children, 
tlii'ee of whom became clergymen. From the 
eldest of these, sons descended Danh.'l Ni'Wcouie, 
Dean of Gloucester; William Newcome, Arch- 
bishop of Armagh ; and a iminher of rectoi’s and 
vicars. Fjoin the second of the tliive. brothers 
al.^o de.scended clergymen of the Established 
Church ; while from the third, Heniy Newxome 
of Manche.ster, the celelnated lh'e.sbyterian min- 
ister, and ejected Vicar of Gawswortli, descended 
a line of clei’gy that even now, after a lapse of 
a couple of hundred years, is in a flcmrishing 
conditioji. Henry Newcome, though liim.self a 
staunch Nonconformist, does not appear to have 
luid any objection tt) his children conforming. 
Of hi.s thrcic sons, two weie clergymen, Heniy, 
the clde.st son, being Rector of Middleton, Lanca- 
shire ; while the youngi'st, Peltjr, became Rector 
of Hackney. Peter liad two elerical sons, Peter, 
Rector of Shenley ; and Richard, Bishop of St 
A.saph. The Rector of Shenley was father of 
Henry Newcome, Vicar of Gresfoid, who was the 
father of Richard, Archdeacon of Merioneth, and 
of Tlionias, Rector of Shenley. The Rev. Thomaa 
Newcome was father of the present Rev. H. J, 
Newcome, Rector of Shenley, and of the Rev, 
Edward W. Newcome. The. present representa- 
tives of this family are thus the eighth gene- 
ration of priests of the Cliurch of England, all, 
it is said, holding benefi ftps,* and all, with the 
exception of Henry Newcome of Gawswor^ and 
Manchester, episcopally ordained. 

The Newcomes are surpassed in interest 
though not in years, by the eminent family erf 
Wesley, tbe fii-st clerical me.mher of which was 
Bartholomew Wesley, Rector of Catherston and 
Charmouth, Dorsetshire, from both of whiok 
livings he was ejected by the Act of Uniformity 
in 1662. Bartholomew Wesley married a grand- 


daughter of Archbishop Loftus of Diblin, and had 
a son, John Wesley, M.A., who was also amongst 
the ejected ministers in 1662. His wife was of 
a clerical family, being daughter of the Rev. 
John White, and a relation of Bishops Townsou 
and Davenant, besides being niece ot Fuller, the 
author of the iVorthics. The son of John Wesley 
was the Rev. Samuel Wesley, who, though brought 
up by his widowed mother with the intention 
01 enteriijg the Nonconformist ministry, was 
ordained a clergyman of the Estahlislied Ohurcli, 
and held the Rectory of Epworth. Samuel 
Wesley married tlie daughter of Dr Samuel 
Annesley, an eminent dissenting minister. Three 
of the sons of tliis maiTiage w(*re clergymen — 
Samuel; John, the founder of Methodism; and 
Charles. Tlie next genera tit»n, in.steud of being 
clergymen, were musicians ; hut tlie family pro- 
fession was i’('smiie(,l by a grandson of Charles 
Wesley — iiaun^ly, Dr Wesle}', (hajilain to the 
Queen. Dr Wesley’s death in IBfit) terminated 
the clerical career of liis fiimily, he and his 
ancestors having been ordained priests during a 
period of two hunditd and fifty years, the con- 
tinuity of the descent being only broken by his 
father, Wesley the musician. 

The Dtalsons of Hurstpierpoiiit are another 
example. Jeremiah Dodson was for about thirty 
years a Loudon rector, holding his living during 
the troubled times of Charles II. and .lames if. 
His son of the same name, became Rector of 
Hurstpierpoiiit, in which living he was succeeded 
by his son, Chri.stopher Diwlson ; and he in his 
]buni by liis son, .lolin Dodson, D.D. in the ne.vt 
generation, Sir John Dodson de.serting the family 
calling, held several important judicial otlices, 
and became a Privy-councillor. Sir John’s son 
was a few years ago creati'd Lord Monk Brettoii.* 

The present Bislio]) of Lincoln is tlie rejiresent- 
ativc 01 an important family which now records 
its five generations of clerical descent. The first 
clergyman of the family was Dr James King, 
Dean of Raphoe in 1 775 ; he wa.s father of Dr 
Thonuis King, Preheiulary of (Canterbury, and 
of Dr Walker King, Bishop of Rochester. Two 
of Bishop King’s sons were clergymen, the elder 
being Archdeacon King, who was father of Canon 
Walker King, and of Dr Edward King, Bishop 
of Lincoln. Canon King’s son is also in holy 
orclei*s. 

The King family is by no means the only 
family that can boast of more than one bi.shop. 
The family of Law, of which the patriarch was 
a country curate, can claim three bishops. The 
curate’s son became Bi.sliop of (Carlisle in 1768. 
Two of the bishop’s sons also attained the 
episcopal bench, the one as Bislion of Clonfert, 
the other its Bishop of Bath aiicl Wells. The 
Bishop of Bath was father of Canon Law of 
Chester, and grandfather of several clergymen. 

The Ijiiw family, with its three bishops, is 
scarcely to be, coni]mrc‘d, in respect to the inmiher 
of its episcopal inemliers, with the Synges of 
Ireland, who were perhaps the most I’ortunate 
of all the families systematically following the 
Church os a professiiin. Two brothers, Oeorge 
and Edward Synge, were respectively Bishops of 
Cloyne and Cork during the seventeenth century. 
In the next generation two (»f the sons of Bishop 
Udwajd became, the one Dean of Kildare, the' 
Otiier iAxchbishop of Tuam. The Ai-chbishop’a 


two sons became Bishop of Elphin and Bishop 
of Killaloe. The Bishop of Killaloe died in 1771, 

[ when the episcopal honours of the family ceased, 
though several later members were chirgymen. 

In mode]-n times there have been in England 
three families who have devoted themselves to 
the Church, and have deservedly attained liigh 
nink in it. These families are the Wilberforcea, 
Woidsworths, and Bickersteth.s. The first is 
quite of recent clerical origin, hut alre.ady in- 
clucles two hishop.s. The second includes a Dean 
of CliJ-isl Ciiurch, a Bishop of Lincoln, a Bishop 
of St Andrews, and a Bisnop of Salisbury. To 
the thinl belong the late Bishop of Ripon, the 
Bishop of Exeter, the Bishop of Japan ; Edward 
Bickersteth, an evangelical preacher of consider- 
able eniiinmce, and the Dean of Lichfield. 

The list of clerical families is by no means 
(ixhauabul. h’ive generations of tlie Bisses were 
clergymen, tlie ('iirliest being Archdeacon of 
Taunton in 1580 ; and the latest, Bishop of Here- 
ford in 1721 ; while the Bests and Carsons were 
for five, the Woodrooffes for six, and the Haring- 
tons and Harrisons for five, generations, clergy- 
men of the Established Church. 


THE CAPTAIN’S EXPLOIT. 

It was a wet dreary night in that cheerless part 
of the great metropolis known as Wapping. The 
rain which had been falling heavily for hours 
still fell steadily on to the sloppy pavements and 
roads, and joining forces in the gutter, rushed 
impetuously to the nearest .sewer. The two or 
three streets which had wedged tliemselves in 
between the docks and the river, and which, a.s 
a matter of fact, really comprise the beginning 
and end of Wapping, were deserted, except for 
a belated van crashing over the granite road.s, 
or the chance form of a dock-labourer plodding 
doggedly along, with head bent in distaste for 
the rain, and hands sunk in trouser- pockets. 

‘Beastly night,’ said Captain Bing, as lie rolled 
out of the private bar of the Sailvr^s FHend^ and 
ignoring the ])ivseiice of tlie step, took a little 
hurried run across the pfvvcment. ‘Not fit for 
a dog to be out iii.’ 

He kicked, as ho spoke, at a shivering cur 
which was looking in at the crack of the bar- 
door, with a Jiazy view of calling its attention to 
the matter, and then pulling up the collar of 
his rough pea-jacket, stepped boldly out into the 
rain. Three or four minutes’ walk, or rather roll, 
brought him to a dark narrow passage, which 
ran between two houses to the water-side. By 
a slight tack to starboard at a critical moment, 
he struck the channel safely, and followed it 
until it ended in a flight of old stone steps, half 
of which were under water. 

‘ Where for?’ inquired a man, starting up from 
a small peutliouae formed of rough pieces of 
board. 

‘Schooner in the tier, Smiliing Jam^ said the 
captain gruffly, as he stumbled clumsily into a 
boat, and sat down in the stern. ‘Why don’t 
you have better seats in this ’ere boat?’ 

‘They’re there, if you’ll look for them,’ said 
the waterman ; ‘and you’ll find ’em easier sitting 
than that bucket* 
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* Whv don’t you put ’em where a man can eee 
*emP inquired the captain, 'raising his voice a 
little. 

The other opened his mouth to reply, but 
realising that it would only lead to a long and 
utterly futile argument, contented himself with 
asking his fare to trim the boat better, and pusli- 
ing otf from the steps, pulled strongly through 
the dark lumpy water. The tide was strong, so 
that they made but slow progress. 

‘When I was a young man,’ snitl the fare 
with severity, ‘I’d ha’ pulled this boat acros-s 
and back afore now.’ 

‘When you was a young man,’ said the man 
at the oars, who had a local reputation as a wit, 
‘there wasn’t no boats ; they was all Noah’s arks 
then.’ 

‘Stow your gab,’ said the captain, after a pause 
of deep thought. 

The other, whose besetting sin was certainly 
not lorpiacity, ejected a thin stream of tobacco- 
juice over the side, spat on his Iniiuls, and con- 
tinued his laborious work, until a crowd of dark 
shapes surmounted by a network of rigging 
loomed up before them. 

‘Now,. which is your little barge?’ he inquired, 
lugging strongly to maintain his position ngainst 
the fastdlowing tide. 

^ Smilituj Jane-y said his fare. 

‘ Ah,’ said the waterman, ‘ Smilinff Jnnfy is it ? 
You sit there, cap’en, an’ I’ll row round all 
their sterns while you strike matches and look 
at the names. We’ll have quite a nice little 
evening.’ 

‘There she is,’ cried tjm captain, who was 
too muddled to notice the sarcasm ; ‘ there ’.s the 
little beauty. Steady, my lad.’ 

He reached out his liaml as be spoke, and as 
the bout jarred violently against a small schooner, 
seized a rope which hung over the side, ami 
swaying to and fro, fumbled in his pocket for 
the fare. 

‘ Steady, old boy,’ said the watmimm affection- 
ately. lie had just received twopence-lialfpenny 
and a shilling by mistake for threepence. ‘Easy 
up the side. You ain’t such a pretty fiiggcr as 
you was when your old woman made such a bad 
barcain.’ 

Tne captain paused in his climb, and poising 
himself ou one foot, gingerly felt for his tor- 
mentor's head with the other. Not finding it, 
he flung his leg over the bulwark and gained the 
deck of the ves.sel as the boat swung round with 
the tide and disappeared in the darkness. 

‘ All turned in,^ said the captain, gazing owlislily 
at the deserted deck. ‘ Well, there’s a good hour 
an’ a half afore we start ; I’ll turn in too.’ 

He walked slowly aft, and sliding back the 
companion-hatch, descended into a small evil- 
smelling cabin, and stood feeling in the darkne.ss 
for the matches. They were not to be found, 
and growling profanely, he felt his way to the 
state-room, ami turned in all standing. 

It was still dark when he awoke and banging 
over the edge of the bunk cautiously felt for the 
floor with bis feet, and having found it, stood 
thoughtfully scratching his head, which seemed 
to have swollen to abnormal proportions. 

‘Time they were getting under weijjh,’ he 
said at length, and groping his way to tne foot 
. of the steps, lie opened the door of what looked 


like a small pantry, but which was really the 
mate’s boudoir. 

‘ J em,’ said the captain gruffly. • 

. There was no reply, and jumping to the con- 
clusion that he was above, the captain tumbled 
up the steps and gained the deck, which as far 
as he could see was in the same deserted con- 
dition us when he left it. Anxious to get some 
idea of the time, he staggered to the side 
and looked over. The tide was almost at the 
turn, and the steady clank, clank of neighbour- 
ing windlasses showed that other craft were just 
getting under weigh. A bar^e, its red light 
turning the Avutcr to blood, witli a huge wall of 
dark sail, pas.sed noiselessly by, the indistinct 
figure of a man leaning skilfully upon the 
tiller. 

As these various signs of life and activity 
obtruded them.selves upon the skipper of the 
Smiliiuf JanCy his wrath ro.se higher and higher 
ns he tookeil around the wet deserted deck of 
his own little craft. Then he walked forward 
and thrust his head down the forecastle liatch- 
way. 

As he (jxpccted, there was a complete sleeping 
chorus below ; the deep satisfied snoring of ball- 
a-dozen seamen, who, regardless of the tide and 
their captain’s feelings, were slumbering sweetly, 
in blissful ignorance of all that the Lancet 
might say upon the twin subjects of overcrowd- 
ing and ventilation. 

‘Below there, you lazv thieves,’ roared the 


captain ; ‘tumble up, tumlde up.’ 

The snores stooped. ‘Ay, ay,’ said a sleepy 
voice. * What ’s the matter, master V 

‘Matter !’ repeated the other, choking violently. 
‘Ain’t you going to sail to- night?’ 

‘To-night !’ said another voice in surprise. 
‘Why, 1 thought we wasn’t going to sail till 
Wen’sday.’ 

Not trusting hini.self to reply, so careful was 
he of the morals of his men, the skipper went 
and leaned over the side and communed with 
the silent water. In an incredibly sliort space 
of time five or six dusky figures pattered up on 
to the deck, and a minute or two later tlie harsh 
clank of the windlass eclioed far and wide. 

The captain took the wheel. A fat and very 
sleepy seaman nut uj) tlie side-lights, and the 
little schooner, detaching itself by the aid of boat- 
hooks and fenders from the neighbouring craft, 
moved slowly down with the tide. The men, in 
response to the captain’s fervent orders, climbed 
aloft, and sail after soil was spread to the gentle 
breeze. 

‘Hi ! you there,’ cried Ibe captain tO-one of the 
men who stood near him coiling up some loose 
line. 

‘Sir?’ said the man. 

‘Where is the mate?’ inquired the captain. 

‘Man with red whiskers and pimply nose?’ 
said the man interrogatively. 

‘That’s him to a hair,’ answered the other. 

‘ Ain’t seen him since he took me on at eleven,’ 
said the man. 

‘ How many new hands arc there ?’ 

*I b’leeve we’re all fif-sli,’ was the reply. ’I 
don’t believe some oi ’em have ever smelt salt 
water.’ 

‘The mate’s been at it again,’ said the cap- 
tain warmly, ‘that’s what he has. He’s done 
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it afore and, got left behind. Them what can't 
stand drink, my man, shouldn’t take it, remember 
that’ • 

*He said we wasn’t going to sail till Wen’sday,* 
remarked the man, who found the captain's 
attitude rather trying. 

* He ’ll get sacked, that’s what he’ll get,’ said 
the captain warmly. ‘ I shall report os soon as 1 
get ashore.’ 

The subject exhausted, the seaman returned to 
his work, and the captain continued steering in 
moody silence. 

Slowly, slowly darkness gave way to light. 
The different portions of the naft, instead of all 
being blurred info one, took upon themselves 
shape, and stood out wet and distinct in the cold 
gray of the breaking day. Hut the lighter it 
became, the harder the skippi'r stared and rubbed 
his eyes, and looked from the deck to the flat 
marshy shore, and fi*om the 'shore back to the 
deck again. 

‘Here, come here,’ he cried beckoning to one 
of the Cl ew. 

‘ Yessir,’ said the man advancing. 

‘There’s something in one of my eyes,’ faltered 
the skipper. ‘1 can’t see straight; cvirything 
seems mixed up. -Now, speaking deliberate 
and without any luirrv, which side o’ the ship do 
you say the cook’s galle\ ’s on?’ 

‘.Starboard,’ said the iiiuii promptly, eying him 
with astonishment. 

‘Starboard,’ repeated the other softly. ‘lie 
says starboard, and that’s what it s<*euis tome , 
— My lad, yesterday inoniing it was on the port 
side.’ 

The seaman received this astounding com- 
munication with calmiiesv, but as a slight con- 
cession to appearances, said ‘Lor !’ 

‘And the water- cask,’ said the skipper; ‘what 
colour is it ?’ 

* Green,’ said the man. 

‘Not white?’ im|uired the skipper, leaning 
heavily upon tlic wheel. 

‘Whitish-green,’ said the man, who always 
believed in keeping in with his superior 
officers. 

The captain swore at him. 

By this time two or three of the crew who 
had overheard part of the conversation had 
collected aft, and now stood in a f-niall wonder- 
ing knot before their strange ( aptaiii. 

‘My lads,’ said the latter, moistening his dry 
lips with his tongue, ‘ I name no names- I 
don’t know ’em yet —and I cast no su'^picion**, 
but somebody has been painting up and alteiing 
this ’ere cralt, and twisting things about until a 
man ’ud hardly know her. Sbiw, what’s the 
little game V 

There was no answer, and the captain, who 
was seeing things cleaier and clearer in the 
growing light, got paler and paler. 

*T must be going crazy,’ he muttered. ‘Is 
this the or am T dreaming H 

‘It ain’t the Smiling Jane/ said one of the 
seamen; ‘leastwavH,’ he added cautiously, ‘it 
wasn’t when I came aboard.’ 

, ‘Not the Smilhig Jane!' roanal the skipper; 
‘what is it, then?’ 

' - ‘WJiy, the Mary Ann/ chorused the ustonished 

^ «?ew. 

f lads/ faltered the agonised captain after j 


a long pause, ‘^fy lads.’ He stopped and 
swallowed something in his throat. ‘I’ve been 
and brought away the wrong ship,’ he continued 
with an effort ; ‘that’s what I’ve done. I must 
have been bewitched.’ 

‘Well, who’s having the little game now?’ 
inquired a voice, 

‘ Somebody else ’ll be sacked as well as the 
mate,’ said another. 

‘We mu-st take her hack,’ said the captain, 
raising his voice to drown those mutterings. 
‘All hands stand by to glioilen sail.’ 

The bewildered crew M’eut to their posts, the 
captain gave his orders in a voice which had 
never been so subdued and mellow since it broke 
at the age of fourteen, and the Man/ A nn took in 
sail, ami, dropping her anchor, waited patiently 
for the turning of the tide. 

The church bells in Wapping and Botherhitbe 
were just striking the hour of mid-day, though 
they were heard by few above the noisy din of 
workers on wharves and ships, ns a short stout 
captain and a mate with red whiskers and a 
pimply nose stood up in a waterman’s boat in 
the centre of the river and gazed at each other 
in blank astouihbmoiit. 

‘She’s gone, clean gone, murmured the be- 
wil deled c.iptaiii. 

‘Clean as a wbi-^tle,’ said the mai(‘, ‘The new 
hands must ha’ run away with her.’ 

Then the bereaved captain 3’aise<l his voice and 
pronounced n pathetic and beautiful eulogy upon 
tlie departed vcbsel, somewhat maned by an 
appendix in which ho lonsigned the new hands, 
their heirb, and descendants, to every conceivable 
misery. 

‘Ahoy,’ bald the waterman, who was getting 
tired ot the bii^ines.s, addressing a giiiny-lookiug 
seaman hanging meditatively over the side of a 
schooner. ‘ Where’s the Mary Ann " 

‘Went away at halt-past one this morning,’ 
was the reply. 

‘'Cos here's the cap’en an’ the mate,’ buid the 
wuteiman, indicating the lorlurii couple with a 
bob of Ins liead 

‘My eyes!’ said the man, ‘T s’pose the cook’s 
in charge then. We were to liave gone too, but 
out old man hasn’t turned up.’ 

Quickly the news spread amongst the craft in 
the tier, and many and various were the sugges- 
tions shouted to the bewildered coiqde from the 
diffeient decks. At last, just us the captain had 
ordeieil the waterman to return to the shore, he 
was etaitled by a loud cry from the mate. 

‘ Look there !’ he shouted. 

The captain looked. Fifty or sixty yards away, 
a small shamefaced-looking schooner, so it 
appeared to his excited imagination, was blowly 
approaching them, A minute later a shout went 
up from the other craft as she took in sail and 
bore slowly down upon them. Then a small boat 
put off to the buoy, and the Mary Ann was slowly 
warped into the place she had left ten hours 
befoie. 

But while all this was going on, .she was boarded 
by her captain and mate. They were met by 
(’aptain Bing, supported by hia mate, who had 
hastily pusheil off from the Smiling Jane to the 
as-sistance of his chief. Tn the two leading 
features before mentioned he W’as not unlike the 
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mate of the Mary Anuj and much stress was laid 
upott this fact by the unfortunate Bing in his 
explanation. So much so in fact, that both the 
motes got restless ; the skipper, who was a plain 
man, and given to calling a spade a spade, using 
the word ‘ pimply ’ with what seemed to them 
unnecessary iteration. 

It is possible that the interview might have 
lasted for hours had not Bing suddenly changiMl 
his tactics and begun to throw out dark hints 
about standing a dinner ashore, and settling it 
over a friendly glass. The face of the Mary 
Ann's captain began to clear, and as Bing pro- | 
ceeded from generalities to details, a soft smile 
played over his expressive features. Tt was ' 
reflected in the faces of the mates, who by these | 
means showed clearly that they understood the | 
table was to be laid for four. 

At this happy turn of affairs Bing himself j 
smiled, and a little while later a ship’s boat con- 
taining four boon companions put off from the j 
Mainj Alin and made for the shore. Of what 
afterwards ensued there is no distinct rcconl, 
beyond what may he gleaned from the fact that 
the quartette turned np at midnight arm-in- 
arm, and affectionately refused to be separate<l 
— even to enter the ship’s boat, which was 
waiting for tliem. The sailors were at first 
rather nonplussed, but by <liut of much coaxing 
and argument broke up the party, and rowing 
them to their respective vessels, put them care- 
fully to bed. 


SINOULAR FREAKS OF LIGHTNING. 

’fHE Etruscans of old believed in throe kinds of 
lightning — one incapable of doing any injury ; 
another more mischievous in its character, and 
consequently only to be issued with the consent of 
a quorum of twelve gods ; and a third carrying 
mischief in its train, and for which a regular 
decree was recpiired from the highest divinities 
in the Etruscan skies, (hiriously enough, modern 
scientists, following the lead taken by Arago, have 
also decreed that the varieties of lightning are 
threefold. The first comprehends that in which 
the discharge appears like a long luminous line, 
bent into angles and zigzags, and varying in 
complexion from white to hhie, purple, or red. 
This kind is known as forked lightning, because 
it sometimes divides into two or more branches 
before reaching the earth. 

The second differs from the first in the range 
of surface over which the flash is diffused. From 
this circumstance the discharge is designateil 
sheet-lightning ; and if any real parallel cun he 
instituted between the Etruscan and modern 
varieties, this may he said to corresfiond with 
the innocuous lightning which any single god of 
Etruria could launch at his pleasure. 

The third class are not only remarkable for 
their eccentricities, but they have been made the 
subject of considerable contention. Tliey differ 
BO widely from the more ordinary manifestations 
that many meteorologists have denied their light 
to be treated as legitimate lightnings. They 
neither assume the form of hmg lines on the one 
hand, nor of sheets of flame on the other, but 
exhibit themselves as balls or globular lumps of 
fire. They are not momentary apparitions, but 
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meteors which take their own time, and travel 4it 
such a slow rate that one flippant gentleman 
characterises them os ‘the Government class of 
lightnings.’ They last several seconds, show 
themselves to be more than a foot in diameter, 
and usually burst with a bright flash and a loud 
explosion, occ-asionally discharging flashes of light- 
ning. More than one was seen during the heavy 
thunder-storms of last year ; and one school- 
inoster in Liverpool, whose school wa.s struck, 
declared that he saw a ball of fire strike the 
steeple and cause the panic which ensued. 

A very singular story is told concerning the 
vagaries of one mass of globe lightning. A tailor 
in the Rue St Jacques, in the neighbourhood of 
the Val de Grace, was getting his dinner one day 
during a thunder-storm, when he heard a loud 
clap, and soon the chimney-board fell down, and 
a globe of fire as big os a child’s head came out 
quietly and moved slowly about the room at a 
sniall height above the floor. The spectator in 
conversation afterwards with M. Babbinet of the 
AcAdemie des Sciences, said it looked like a good- 
sized kitten rolled np into a ball and moving 
Muthont showing its paws. Tt was hiaght and 

shining, yet he felt no sensation of heat. The 

globe came near his feet ; but by moving them 
gently aside he avoided the contact. After tiying 
several excursions in different dirc'-tions, it rose 
vertically to the height of his head — which he 
threw back, to prevent it touching him— steered 
towards a hole in the chimney above the 

mantel-piece, and made its way into the flue. 
Shortly afterwards — ‘when he supposed it had 
had time to reach the top,* the tailor said— there 
was a dreadful explosion, which destroyed the 
upper part of the chimney, and threw the 

fragments on to the roofs of some adjoining 
buildings which they broke through. 

This explosive power is one of the foremost 
cnialities exhibited by the electrical discharge. 
When the fluid happens to meet with some ob- 
struction in its cour.‘*e, it frequently evince.s its 
dissatisfaction by sliattering the non-conducting 
object, exercising a radiating force like a bomb- 
shell and bursting substances asunder as if they 
had been charged with gunpowder. Many years 
ago the south-west pinnacto of the church of 
Breog, in Cornwall, was demolished by a stroke of 
lightning, and one stone weighing three hundred- 
weight was hnrleil southwa^s over the roof to 
tlic distance of sixty yards ; while a second was 
sent to the north for the space of four hundred 
yuids ; and a third was projected in a south- 
westerly direction. 

In the foixist of Nemours, a tree was once 
struck : two pieces were ixiut from its trunk ; 
the smaller was tossed to a distance of fifty feet, 
anti the larger, which eighteen men could not 
move, to a distance of twenty feet or so in an 
opposite tack. 

Ill 1838 the topgaBant mast of Rodney 

was hit by a flash, and litei ally cut up into chips, 
the sea being strewn with the fragments as if 
the carpenters had been sweeping their shavings 
overboard. Shortly before, the topmasts of 
H.M.S. Hyacinth had suffered in a similar 
manner j and when the Thetis underwent a like 
visitation in Rio harbour, Captain Fitzroy de- 
scribed the foretopmast as ‘a mere collection of 
long splinters almost like reeds.’ 
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These are a few examples of the mechanical 
effects of lightning. It works chemically as 
well. It has the power of developing a peculiar 
odour, which has been variously compared to 
that of phosphorus, nitrous uas, and most fre- 
quently burning sulphur. Wafer mentions a 
storm on the Isthmus of Daiien which diffused 
such a sulphureous stench through the atmo- 
sphere that he and his inurauding companions 
could scarcely draw their breath, particularly 
when they plunged into the wood. The British 
ship Montague was once struck by globular light- 
nina, which left such a Satanic savour behind 
it that the vessel seemed nothing but sulphur, 
and every man was suffocating. About a 
year ago, the newspapers recortled a similar 
experience of the crew of another English ship 
while cros.sing the North Pacific from China to 
the States. In this case tlu; crew had to take to 
the rigging to prevent being clicked by the 
sulphur fumes. 

The magnetic effects produced arc oftbn very 
curious. A chest containing a large assortment 
of knives, forks, and other cutlery, was, not many 
years ago, struck in the house of a Wakefield 
tradesman, and magnetism imparted to the whole 
of the articles. Arago in his MetmroUxfunl 
EsRays speaks of a shoemaker in Swabia whose 
tools were thus treated, to his indescribable 
annoyance, ‘ He had to be constantly freeing 
his hammer, pincers, and knife from liis nails, 
needles, and awls, which were constantly getting 
caught by them as they lav together on the 
bench.’ I’lie same authority know of a (lenoese 
ship which was wrecked near Algiers in conse- 
quence of some pranks played by lightning 
amongst the compa.sses, the ca])tain innocently 
supposing that lie was sailing towards the north, 
when as a matter of fact be was steering due 
south. 

Many other effect.s have been attributed to 
electrical commotions ; but for some of these it 
would be hazardous to vouch. There are wells 
and springs which are thrown into a state of 
yiparent cmullition on the approatch of a storm. 
Fountains are said to pour out copious streams 
even in times of drought, when Jupiter ‘media 
nimborum in nocte, corusca fulniina malitnr 
dextro.’ Subterranean tbnnders have occasion- 
ally been heard ])reparalory to an aiirial eruption. 
The sea has cost up volumes of water, as if vol- 
canoes were exploding below. The ground has 
burst open, and tloods of water liave guslied fortli 
from the sides of hills or from fissures in the 
rocks. Taking another class of eft'ects, cures have 
been performed by lightning : gonty men have 
been enabled to walk freely ; epileptic persons 
have been healed ; amaurosis has been removed, 
and rheumatism dispelled by a flash. But one 
dare not look too closely into the subject of 
inedit:al electricity, nor venture to recommend 
any one to tempt lightning in the hope of 
experiencing its curative powei's ; for its action 
is arbitrary and oflener than not hurtful. Three 
hundred persons were once struck in Charleston 
prison and clean robbed of tbeir muscular 
atrength. 

There is another class of pbenoineiia produced 
by lightning which is well worthy of attention, 
but jof which little is yet known ; we refer to 
ightang-prints, We are all acquainted with 


the peculiar action of light upon papers imbued 
with salts of silver or other chemical prepara- 
tions sensitive to its influence, by which the 
images of surrounding objects are permanently 
and elegantly fixed upon paper, ^\ell, a light- 
ning flash now and again produces a similar 
result upon the thing or person it touches, ^ M. 
Poey, who has treated the subject of lightning- 
prints very fully in the pages of the Frencn 
scientific journafs, mentions twenty-four cases of 
impressions on the bodies of men and animals. 
Of these, eiglit were impressions of trees or parts 
of trees ; one of a bird, and one of a cow ; four 
of cros.ses ; three of circles or of impreasions of 
coins carried about tbo person ; two of horse- 
shoes ; one of a nail ; one of a metal comb ; one 
of a number or numeral ; one of the words of a 
sentence ; and one of the back of an arm-ebair. 
Crosses in this connection are very old, for 
Gregory Nazianzen declares that in the year 360 
A.D. they were imprinted ujam the botlies and 
clothing of the workmen occupied in rebuilding 
the Temple of Jerusalem, At the end of the 
sixteenth century a similar thing occurred at 
Wells Cathedral. Casaubon, who derived his 
information from Dr Still, the Bishop, says that 
daring divine service in the cafliedral two or 
three claps of thunder were lieanl, which fright- 
ened the worshippers so much that they all 
threw themselves on the ground. Lightning 
flashed without hurting any one ])reBent ; but it 
was afterwards found that rrossc.s had been 
impnnted upon tlie bodies of all who were in 
the church. 

A horseshoe was found indelibly marked on 
the neck of a young man of Candelaria (Cuba), 
who was struck dead by liglitning near a house 
upon one of the windows of which was nailed a 
horseshoe. 

Ill 185.3, a little girl was standing at a window 
near which stood a young maple-tree ; a flash of 
lightning struck cither the girl or the tree or 
both, and an image of the tree was found printed 
on her body. In another instance, a boy climbed 
a tree to steal a bird’s nest ; a lightning flush 
struck the tree ; the boy fell to the ground, and 
on Ills breast the image of a tree, with the bii’d 
and nest on one of tlie branches, appeared most 
conspicuously. 


D I S 0 I r L I N K. 

Gan it be true that you have read in vain 
Life’s strange, sweet parable of good and ill, 

And laissed the meaning ? Htcve you folt the chill. 
Hard force of winter, and the tender rain 
Of sunny springtide — seen the dawn and wane 
Of star on star that God liud sent to fill 
The darkness of your sky with light, until 
The sun came forth to do his work again ? 

The very fields, when storm and sun have done 
Their will upon them, yield one harvest vast 
Of pmisc unto their Maker ! Are there none 
But wasted joys and sorrows in your past ? 

Shall it be said of you : * Lo ! this is one 
Whom life hath failed to educate at last !* 

Kate Mkllkiisk, 
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IN V 1 N T A G E-T 1 M E. 

A SOUTH AUSTRALIAN SKETCH. 

Some Eii;.;lish folks have a strong prejudice 
against everything Australiaiij from tinned 
mutton to millionaires, and copecially against 
Australian wine. Not witliout reason at lii’st, 
])erhaps, so fur as the wine was concerned, for 
in Blurting a new industry there are bound to be 
mistakes, anc^the Australian growers had every- 
thing to learn ; for rules foum.led on long experi- 
ence in the Old World do not always hold good 
at the nntipoiles, wlnn-e so many things go by tlie 
rule of contrary. Tlien, too, the outlay being 
heavy and the return slow of coining, there wa.s 
a great temi)t.ation to sell the wine before it w'us 
fully matured ; hence some of it was ‘ fortified,’ 
and sweetened with cane-.sngar, and doctored in 
one way or another with no very good result. 
This penny-wise, pound-foolish plan gave it a 
bad name, and spoilt tlic market for those who 
produced a better quality. The jirejudice tlims 
formed was sti-engthcned by the fact that some 
wine-merchants, knowing the pDpular taste, sold 
the better Australian wines as French, and 
inferior French as Australian. For a while tlie 
wine-iiidustry in South Australia Hagged and 
many glowers gave it up ; hut of late years it 
has revived : with experience and better appli- 
ances, our wine-growers now 2 R'‘>dnce a more 
even quality, and their wine is rising in the 
public favour. The export of wine is yearly 
increasing, new vineyards are being planted, new 
cellars built, and wine bids fair to take ^its jduce 
with wheat and wool us one of our staples. 

One of the features a stranger first notices on 
arriving in Adelaide as adding materially to the 
charnis of that pretty little town, is the range 
of hills that rises behind it. You see those liili.s 
when first you land a gray semicircle, highest 
in the middle ; you see them from Adelaide more 
clearly, each lock and tree showing distinctly in 
the clear air ; and when you liave left the town 
and its suburbs behind you, you see the vines 


nj)ou their lower slojies, for on the footliills of 
the Mount Lofty range are some of our oldest 
and best known vineyards. In spring they show 
as light green patches ; hut you can see them 
more clearly in autumn, when the surrounding 
herbage is burnt and brown. Now' April is the 
autumn month with us, not that it makes much 
dilfercnce to the native trees, which pay little 
heed to times and seasons ; the bees are busy in 
the blossoming gums and amongst the withered 
sun-baked grass ; some small green blades are 
peeping ; this, and the fact that the sunlight is 
a soft golden radiance instead of a blinding 
white glare, is all we have to remind us that 
.summer is over at last. But in garden and 
orchard the English trees are flaming wdlh yellow 
and red ; lute apples and quinces are ready for 
picking ; the last grajjcs are lianging dead ripe 
on the vine.s, and the vintage begun in March is 
in full sv. ing. 

The vintage — what a hackneyed theme it is 
in song and story, and what steieotyped ideas 
its name calls up. A' ague mental pictures of 
‘purple grajie.'^’ and ‘laughing girls,’ of ‘foaming 
iiiu-st’ — w'hutever that may be and a ‘ merry set’ 
— it always is a merry set, somehow — who sing 
and dance as imlefatigably as the Quaker in the 
Bong ; and a gen(‘ral iinpres.^ion that the vintage 
is a time of merry-making, its hardest work 
dancing on the above-mentioned ‘foaming must,’ 
wdiich might be rather sticky work, but sounds 
all right when de.scribed by Macaulay. Well, 
that is not the w'ay they make wine in Australia j 
and if any one with such illusions should visit 
a South Australian wine-cellar in March or April, 
he w’ould be sadly disappointed. Still, though 
unpoetic, our vintage may be of interest--at least 
we find it so, even though it has not to us the 
charm of novelty ; for one of us cheri^.hes golden 
recollections of happy holidays spent amongst 
the long rows of vines in a dear old vineyard — of 
unrestricteil feasting amid acres of luscious fruit 
—of many a rousing romp in the old wdne-cellar, 
daring trajjeze acts on the ropes used for raising 
casks from the lower cellar ; and awe-struck peepyB 
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into its black depths when the trap-doors were 
opened—memories that rise up fi'esh and clear 
as we walk briskly towards those gold -green foot- 
hills, where the yellowing vines show up against 
the sombre tints of the rocky giun-clad ran«ge 
behind them. We are soon in a shady road, with 
vineyards on either hand ; while before ua there 
flaunts a red ensign, giving notice to all whom 
it may or may not concern that the vintage is 
in progress here. This looks so picturesque and 
gay, that, as we pass the cellar wliich boasts this 
unusual decoration, we feel inclined to hum — 

On the vcrdajit banka of T/>iro, 

It was the vintage-iiine, itc. 

But W'e soon realise tliat with the mattcr-of-iact 
Anglo-Saxon even a viiihige is a serious not to 
Bay a solemn thing. 

First we come to a gang of pickers, not langh- 
ing girls with baskets on their heads, hut men 
ill unpoetie moleskins, decidedly grubby about 
the knees with kneeling on the red chty ; and 
women in shabby dresses and flapping straw liaL'i, 
carrying kerosene tins with handies like buckets. 
Yet, in spite of prosaic surroundings, there is 
a look of rich profusion about the fruit waiting 
to be carted away — tins of grapes, boxes of 
grapes, piles of giapes, great mounds of fragrant 
muscats all golden and brown with ripeness. 
Following one of the grape-cai ts, we go through 
a gateway and up a road, past more vin(‘s, on 
which small black clusters are hi-ding amongst 
leaves touched with a pni plisli crim.son. At last 
we come to a clump of buildings half-way u]) 
the rise ; carts are pas.sing across the yard with 
their loads of grapes ; while at one side a big van 
is being loadeil w'ith w’ine for export, .so that we 
see the first and hu^t of the process at one and 
the same time. Still following the grapes that 
we have watched so far upon tneir way, w'e fiinl 
ourselves under a veramla at the end of one of 
the buildings. 'J'here are tw’o shoots to receive 
the grapes and conduct them to the cru.shers — 
one 18 lor black and the other fur white grapes. 
At this our cart takes up its staud ; a strong- 
looking young fellow, with a much-diuted wide^ 
awake and a merry face, steps forwar<l, and pro- 
ceeds to ]>itchfork our luscious mu^^cats into the 
shoot with as little ceremony as if they wrere 
80 many coals. A grimling, squelching souml 
follow's ; and w’e go on to see wiiat becomes of 
them, just peeping in pa.ssing at the genius of 
the place, a bright, well-cared-for steam-engine, 
by which the work of grape-crushing is done 
more quickly and more elfecturdly than by oMer 
and more poetic methods. Coming to u brick 
archway, w'e And a notice posted on it wiiich bids 
folks leave behind them, neither hope nor their 
umbrellas, but— ‘books, new'spapers, pamphlets, 
.^d political and religious discussions.’ I’erliaps 
it is feared that the acrimony of argument might 
sour the wine. Having nothing contraband about 
!:tt8 save a sketch-book, and Ling assui-ed that 
rj tb«8e rules only apply to employees, w’e go down 
or tw’o steps, and And ourselves in the 
It is not a cellar in the strict Ben-se of 
word, the floor being only a few feet below 
level of the grouml, anti the i-oof high and 
while open window’s on every side let in 
of light and w-armth. Experience baa 
wine does nut mature so well iu a 


cold cellar ; so they are now discarded, many of 
the new wine-cellars being two-storey buildings. 
Passing between rows of tall dark vats, we ore 
soon beside the crushers and in the veiy thick 
of the work. Here, wedging our.se Ives* between j 
tw'o large vats, iu order to be out of the w'ay, j 
W'e watcTi events awhile. The grinding, squelch- | 
ing sound continues, aiul the crushed grapes fall | 
from a wooden spout into a tub before us, while | 
the stems fly out of a shoot to the left. Men j 
with their .beeves turned up and their canvas 
aprons stained a dull purple — for they have been | 
crushing black grapes till now — dodge about with 
buckets ; there is a great deal of ladling and 
pumping, and a general look of .stickiness- in 
sh«irt, it puts one in mind of jam-making and 
w'ashiiig-day rolled into one. And this is a 
vintage 1 

Kot to be too minute, the process w'e w'atch is 
as follows : 7'he grapes are passed through rollers, 
mangled, in fact, the stalks being separated from 
the berries. The tub into which the crushed 
berries now termed ‘marc ’--fall is so constructed 
that the juice or ‘mu>-t’ may drain into an outer 
tub in which the Arst is set. As the tub Alls, 
it is run olf and pumped up into a little tub on 
wheels, which trundles away with it on a tram- 
w'ay over our heads and tips it into its destined 
vat. The marc meanwhile is ladled into a vat, 
where its ow'ii W(‘ight expresses more of the juice ; 
and lastly it is taken away to* the press for a Anal 
squeeze. The presses are being opened us we 
pass out, and disclose what look Uke blocks of 
purplish })lum-pudding — all that to left of the 
purple grapes crushed this morning. 

So niucli for this part of the business. As 
we take u hasty hackw'ard look at the cellar we 
are leaving, it gives us an impression of an 
elaborate study of perspective done in casks. 
We cross the yard and enter another cellar, wdiere 
W'e see more casks, must of them new', and being 
te.sted ; for the Ckistoms’ authorities will not 
allow a leaky cask to be shipped away, and soine- 
times the soundest-looking staves prove porous. 
These casks are of oak, as are many of the vats ; 
hut our guide informs us that native red gum 
is perhaps better for vats, the w'ootl being harder 
I and the grain clo-ser. Leaving this cellar, which 
\ is nearly full of this year’s W'lne, we pass into 
' the next, where we are shown a new vat It 
i.s certainly a notable member of the tub family, 
this great oak strm’ture that tov^•ers above ua 
—its capacity, as we may see by a chalk-mark 
on its siile, is ten thousand seven hundred and 
tw’euty-fivc gallons. Our |iuide looks at it wdtli 
alfectiouate pride, and calls it ‘she ’—-says they 
are going to put up two more like it shortly, 
‘la it fuiU’ W'e ask. ‘Yes; full to the btim,’ 
is the answer. So also, it seems, are dozens of 
other five thousan*! gallons and under, the 
Biiiullest of which looks big enough to drown 
half-a-dozen Dukes of Clarence comfortably. 
This is not a pleasant thought— suppose one of 
them w'ere to burst I Of course they won’t ; still, 
it is dark here in the shadow of these tall vats, 
and the air is heavy ; so that we are not Sony 
when we pass out of this cellar into the next, 
where the bottling is done. Here we watch the 
processes of corking, sealing, and affixing capsules, 
facilitated in each case by some handy labour- 
saving machine. The corking- machine proceeds 
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'witU a lofty diBregard of the relative sizes of 
corks aatl bottle necks, imd will, if required, 
tlirufet two or even three full-sized corks into the 
neck of a small pint bottle. It is made to do 
so for our beuelit, and makes one think of fate 
remorselessly jamming uuhap]^)y mortals into 
unpleasant positions. With this machine, four 
men can, we are told, buttle fifty dozen an 
hoar. 

Our investigations must end hero. We have 
seen all tliat is going on at present, thoiigli not 
by any means the whole process of wine- making. 
The colourless, sweetish miiil wo saw in the first 
cellar has to go through a great •deal more before 
it becomes matured wine worthy of these neat 
seals and labels. It has to be racked, poor thing, 
os soon as it has done fermenting, ‘racking’ being 
the technical term for pumping it out of one cask 
or vat into another, iii order to get ritl of the 
lees or mud at the bottom. New wine is rac.kcd 
repeatedly during its fir.st yi'ar, in oi'der to clear 
it. Next, for some years it has an uneventful 
life in those big vats we saw ; yet even in its 
dark prison it does not forget the parent vine, 
with which it seems to have some strange sym- 
pathy, for in .spring-time, when the sap rises in 
the vines, the mud begins to rise in tlie wine, 
till by the time the buds are bursting it is quite 
cloudy, however clear it may have been. The 
mud soon .sinks again, leaving it as clear us 
before. What with racking, cask-cleaning, and 
bottling, there is jile.nty to do in the cellars, even 
when it is not vintage-time, cleaning the vats 
being especially disagreeable work, for the car- 
bonic acid generated liy fermentation kills instan- 
taneously any one unlucky enough to breathe it. 
A lighted candle should he louei’ed into each 
vat before it is entereil. if it burns, well and 
gooil ; if not, it is not safe to follow, But men 
are careless, and will iiedeet even this bimple 
precaution to their own hurt, and deaths have 
occurred, tliough not in tliis iieighbouiijiuod, we 
are glad to learn. 

But it is time to be turning homewards ; the 
sun is dipping toward.s the silver strip of sea that 
shines beyond the plain at our feet us \\e take 
leave of our guide at the cellar door, and the 
last grape-cart we meet, ii.s we hurry down the 
vine-fringed loatl, is gilded into picturesqueuess 
by the .sunset light. 


THE IVOIIY (lATE.* 

IJy WALTER BEKANT. 

CHAPTER XXVIIL -THE f.ESSON OP THE STREET 
(cuntinued). 

Elsie’s guide stopped Ui greet a woman whom lie 
knew. She had Llie usual baby oii her arm. She 
was a 8ad-face<l woman, with some refinement 
in her looks : she waa wretchedly dressed, thin, 
pale, and dejected. 

‘The same story ?’ 

‘Yea, air. It’s always the siime,’ she sighed 
hopelessly. ‘But he would work if he could 
get anything to do. Nobody will employ a man 
who’s had a ii.isfortune. It’s hard — because 
such a thing may happen to anybody. It’s like 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
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measles, my Imsbaml says. He can't get drunk 
because there’s no money. That’s my only 
comfort.’ 

He gave her some monej', ami she passed on 
her wa 3 % 

‘ Her husband was a clerk,’ Mr Gray explained, 

‘ who took to drink and robbed bis employer. 
His father was a barrister, who died young. Ilis 
granJfatlicr was a well-known— almost a great 
liiwyer. I know the whole family Idstoiy. I 

Iciirncd it’ lie stopped for a moment, as 

il lii.s memory suddenly failed him — ‘somehow — 
a long time ago. It is a story wliich shows how 
our sins and follies fall upon our own children. 
This family sprang from the gutter. First, the 
w'orking niau : then liis son, the shopkeeper : 
then his grandson, who became a great lawyer : 
then his great-grandson, mfi so gi-eat a lawyer. 
He, you see, is the first of the family who begins 
life as a gentleman and is brought up among 
gentlemen : he inherited money : he liau a prac- 
tice : he married in the class called gentle, and 
had cliildreii. But he lost all his money aiid 
in de.spair he killed himself. Cou.-:inly affection 
is a cold tiling ut best. It heljied the widow 
to a pittance, and sent her buys tu a cheap school. 
At fifteen they had to take whatever employment 
they could get. Observe that this branch of the 
family was now going down-hill very fust. The 
future of a boy who has been taught no trade 
and has entered no profession ia black indeed. 
One of the boy., went out to New Zealand, whicli 
lues little to give a friendless buy : anotUei 
enlisleil, served three years, and luis never got, 
any work since. 1 believe he carries board.’ 
about the street. Another became a tenth-ruti* 
actor, and now starves on fifteen shillings a week, 
paid irregularly. Another - the youngest — was 
put into a merchant’s ollico. He ruse to a hun- 
dred and twenty pounds a year : he married u 
girl of the clerkly elusa -lhat woman you saw; 
lie took to drink : he embezzled bis master’s 
money : be went to prison : he is now lioiielossly 
ruined. He cannot gut any lower in the social 
scale. AVhat will his children do'^ They have 
no friends. They will grow up like the cduldren 
around them : they will join the honelcss casuals : 
they will be hewers of wood. I’roperly, my 
child, Property — has done tbi.s. He stole. In 
our society nobody will be tenqited to steal. He 
drank — with us he would be kept judiciously 
under control until he could be trusted again. 
That would be the care of tlie IState. lie is 
another victim of Pro[>erty. When his grand- 
father was framing Acts of Parliament for the 
protection of Property, he did not dream that 
he was making another engine for the oppression 
of his grandchild l en.’ 

Said the other Voice : ‘We rise by our virtues. 
We sink by our vices. Let these people suffer. 
Their sulferingB sliould make the rest of us wiser. 
Teach the chilUieii to rise again as their great- 
grandfather rose. Do lu^t contend against the 
great Law whii di’ metes out sulfering in return - 
jUjr vi(;e,’ 

‘Tho.se,* continued the Socialist Professor, ‘who 
do most to make a few men rich are the real 
enemies of what they suppose themselves tg be; 
defending. Given a thousand women sweated': 
for one man, and there presently aiises indii*<i 
I nation either among the women or among . 
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byntauders. From indignation we get revolution, 
because the employer never gives way. He 
cannot. He would lose, if he did, his wealth, 
which is his Ileavou. If you divide the thou- 
sand women into couipaiiies of ten, each com- 
pany under it-i own sweater, and all the sweaters 
under other sweaters, you ‘make a hierarchy of 
sweaters, culmiuatiim in one at the top. That 
was the old sUite of things. .The man at the 
lop was a Chief, a Patriarch : he knew his 
people : he sweated them, but kindly : he tossed 
them crumbs ; he looked after the sick ami the 
old. Now all this is changing. The old family 
tie — such as it was — is dissolved. The man at 
the top has disappeared ; u Jioanl of Directors j 
has taken his phute : iliere is nothing left but the j 
Board and its employees. Tlie men who work ■ 
are no longer interesled in the business of the 
firm, except so lai' as their pay is conewmed. ^ 
Tlieir pay will go uj), and tlie dividends will go ' 
down. And with every increase of wages so 
much Property is destroyed, l^et everything — ■ 
everything —be turned into Companies to help ' 
the destruction of Property.’ I 

Said the otlier A’^oice : ‘Property is .strength- 
cued by being dill'iised. Com]»unie8 organise 
labour: they give capital its proper power : they! 
are not easily intimid.'ited : they interest all who I 
can save anything. Let ns turn into companies 1 
every industrial and distributive business in the 
country.’ 

‘Ail times of ch.angc,’ the Ma.ster went on 
‘are times of inteiot. We are living at a time 
when great changes are impending the gi’eutest 
changes po.st'ible. Ijcfurc great changes there is 
always a j)eriod of iincunscious preparation. The 
minds of people are being triiiued. Without any 
perception of the fact, old ide.is are dying out 
and new ones are coming into existence. When 
the Revolution actually arrives, evei’yboJy is 
ready for it and nuluidy is surprised. It was so 
with the Rerormation. For a liumlred years 
and more the idea (jf the Croat Revolt liad been 
slowly growing in men’s minds. When it came 
at last, ti)ere was no surprise and tliere were few 
regrets. For a hundretl years and more the ideas 
of the Fj'onch Revolution had been tulktal about | 
by philosophers : these ideas .«aiik down among ; 
the people. Nobody was .stii'ju ised, not even the ' 
uoble.s theniselves, wlieu the end came. So with 
our Revolution. It is coming — it is coming— 
its ideas are no longer timidly advanced — hei’c 
and there — by a fanatic here or a jiliilosoplier 
there : tliey are lying in the hearts of the people 
ready to spur them into action : they are helping 
on the e.iuse by .successive steps, every one of 
which means nothing less than the abolition of 
Property. These things are new to you, eliild. 
You were only born yesterday or the day before. 

I was born a hundred years ago or thereabouts. 
Consider again’ — be leaned against a lamp post 
for greater ease, and discour.sed as one addressing 
an amlience — ‘Consider, 1 say, this great »piestiou 
of companies and their results. Formerly, one 
man made things which he took to market - -sold 
or exchanged, ami went home again. lie, by 
himself, ilid everything. 1’Uen one imui made, 
and another man sold. The next inijn-ovemeiit 
was for twenty men to work, for one to receive 
ftnd to collect their work, and for another to sell 
it t twenty reimiiiied pix)r, and 


the two became rich. So they went on, and trade 
rtourishod, and the twenty producers more and 
more fell into the power of the two, who were 
now very rich and strong. Now tlie merchants 
arc forming themselves into companies, and the 
compauies are ainalgamaLing with each other, 
and the small people iiiuy contemplate ruin. For 
these --now merchants, .shopkeepers, manufac- 
turers, workmen — there will be nothing but 
servic.e in the companies ; no possibility of 
accpiiriug Property, nothing but service all their 
lives. !sT)\v do you see how that helps the 
cause ? They will become accustomed to work, hut 
not for themselves i they will m-ow accustomed 
to work for a bare living ami no more : they 
won’t like either : but they will ask why the 
second .should go with tlic first : the two 
great obstacles to Socialism will be removed, 
'fhen, eitlier the step 1 spidce of just now — the 
abolition of the dividends —or which is just as 
likely, a revolution, wlieii the servants of the 
conip.inies shall make the State take over all and 
work them for the gooil of all. Some there arc 
who think that the workman will have hope and 
piMver fur union crushed out of him. 1 think 
not ; but if so -woe to the jicli ! The .lacqueiie 
.‘iiid the French Revolution will he sj)oken of 
as mild ebullitions of popular feeling compared 
with what will ha]))>eii then. But 1 think not. 
1 ilo not believe that the working man will sink 
again. He has gt)t up so fur. But he needs 
mu.st climb higher.’ 

‘You think it would he impossible by this 
time a small crowd had got round tlieni, but the 
speaker still addressed his discinle us if no one 
else at all was listening — ‘ foi* the State to take 
over the great producing and distributing com- 
])anies. But it has been done already. The State 
lias the Post and the Telegia])!! Services. They 
will deal with j'ailways, steamers, coaches, enUs, 
omnibuses, trams, camils, water, gas, electric light, 
breweries, bakeries, factoj’ies, shoi)s, just as they 
have dealt with these two. ’J'he Slate can take 
it all. Tlie State will take the managtmient of 
all. But, you say, the sh.ires of the company will 
become Funds. They will, and the Funds will 
nay interest— but the interest will become lapidly 
lower and lower, that what was once five jier 
cent, is now but two and a half, and before long 
.sliall be two one and a half— one— and nothing 
at all. 1’liero will be no cry of spoliation, 
bccuii.se the holders of stock will be forced gi*adu- 
ully into looking more and more to tlieir own 
efibrts, and because widows ami sick people and 
old people, to whom the .stocks were once 80 
useful, will be all provided foi* by the Stiite as 
a matter of right, and without any of the old 
humiliation of puuperdoni. Pauper? Oh, heav- 
enly word ! Child, in the world of the future — 
the world which you will help to mould, we 
shall all be paupers— every one.’ 

lie spoke with fine eutnusiasm, his face lit up, 
his eyes bright. The girl was almost carried 
away, until the other Voice began coldly and 
judicially : 

‘Nothing is so good for man as to be ruled 
and kept in discipline, service, and subjection. 
It is a foolish and a mischievous dream which 
supposes all men eager for advance. The mass 
of mankind asks for no advancement. It loves 
nothing and desires nothing but the gratificatioa 
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of the animal. Give it plenty of animalmm ami 
it is satisfied. Tliat condition of society 'svhich 
keeps the mass down and provides for the rise of 
the ambitions few is the only condition which is 
reasonable and stable. Ihise your social order on 
the inertness of tlie mass. Make the workman 
do a fjood day’s wen-k ; pay him enou^di, so tliat 
he sliall have some of the comforts he tlesires : 
educate the clever boy and make him foreman, 
head-man, inunai^er, or artist, journalist, drama- 
tist, novelist. Give him the taste for wealth. 
Let him have some. Then he, too, will be ready 
to fif^ht if necessary in the army of order.’ 

While the other Voice was speakinj;, there 
came sloinihin^ aioiind the corner into the street 
where he held the fifth — perhaps the tenth part 
of a room, a really excellent specimen of the 
common or London thief, the habitual criminal. 
He wiis a youn^ man — the habitual criminal is 
generally young, because in middle and ehlerly 
life he is doing long sentences — he had a furtive 
look, such us that with which the jackal sallies 
forth on nocturnal a<lventurcs : he had a short 
slight figure, a stooping and slouching gait, and 
narrow shoulders. Jlis eyes were bright, hnt too 
close together : his mouth was too large and his 
jowl too heavy ; his face wa.s ])alc, his hair was 
still short, tliough growing rapidly : his hands 
Were ])endulous : his round h.it was too big for 
his little liea<l : lu; wore a long 1oo>o overcoat. 
His face, his figure, his lo(dv proclaimed aloud 
what he was. 

lie stopped at the corner and looked at the 
little crowd. Everylaxly, for dill'civnt reasons, 
fs attracted by a cr(jw<l. Professionals sometimes 
find in crowds golden opnortuiiilies. This crowtl, 
however, was alivady ui.'^persing. The speaker 
hud stopped. Perhaps they had lienrd other and 
more fervid orators on the Socialist .side. Per 
Imps they were md in the least iiiterei'ted in 
the subject, ^'ou see, it is very difficult to g(*t 
the hand-to-month class interested in anything 
except those two organs. 

‘ This street,’ said the Master, observing him 
with profe8.sional interi'St, ‘is full — really full — 
of wealth for the observer. Here is a case now — 
an instructive though a common ca.se.’ The 
fellow was turning away disaj)pointed, perhaps, 
at the melting of the crowd and any little hope 
he might have based upon their pockets. ‘My 
friend* — he heard himself called, and looked 
round suspiciously — ‘you would like, perhaps, to 
earn a shilling honestly, for once.’ 

He turned slowly : at the sight of the coin 
held up before him, his .sharj) eyes dni-ted right 
and left to sec what chance there might he of 
'rah and a bolt. Aj^parently, he decided 


against this method of earning the shilliu; 
‘What for?’ he asked. 

‘Py answering a few questions. Where were 
you born ?’ 

‘ I dunno.’ 

‘ Where were you brought up ? Here ? — In 
this street? Very well. You went to school 
with the other children : you were taught certain 
subjects up to a certain standard. What trade 
were you taugiit?’ 

* 1 wasn’t taught no trade.* 

‘Your father was, I believe, a thief ?*— The lad 
nodded.-—' And your mother too /’—He nodded 
again, and grinned.— ‘And you yourself and your 


brothers and sisters are all in the same line, 
1 suppose?’ — lie nodded and grinned again.-— 

‘ Here is your shilling.’ The fellow took it, and 
shambled awa^'. 

‘Father — mother- the whole family, live by 
stealing. Where there is no I’roperty there can 
be no theft. In our woild, such a cieulure would 
be impossible. He could not be born : such 
parents as his could not exist with ns : he could 
not be developed : there W'ould be no surround* 

I ings that would make .such a development pos- 
sible. He M'ould be what, I htdieve, men of 
science call a Sport : he would he a deformity. 
We should put him in a hospital and keep him 
there until he died.' 

‘In tliat world,* 8ai<l the other VoicQ, ‘there 
would be deformities of even a worse kind than 
thi.s— the deform itie.s of hypocrisy and shams. 
I’y a thoimnd shifts and lie.s and di-slioiiesties 
the work of the world would be .shifted on the 
;:honlder.s of the weak. The strong man has 
.‘ilways nse<l hi.s strength to make the weak man 
work for him, and lie always will. Tlie destruc- 
tion of Property would be followed by the birth 
of Property on the very Rclf-samo day. There 
is the power of creation— of invention — which 
i.s also a kind of Property. J;aws cannot destroy 
that power. Laws cannot make men industrious. 
Laws cannot make the strong man work for 
the weak. Laws cannot prevent the clever man 
from taking advantage' e)f the stujiid man. When 
all the failures— all tlie deformities — have been 
killed off, the able man will still prey upon the 
dull-witted. Better let the poor wretch live out 
hi.s miserable life, driven from prison to prison, 
an oxam]de fur all the world to see.* 

It was at this point that Elsie discovered the 
loss of her piir.se. Her pocket hud been picked 
by one of the intelligent listeners in the crowd. 
She cried out on finding what had happened, in 
the nnphilosophic surpiise and indignation with 
which Lhi.-j quite common accident is always 
received. 

‘Chihl,’ said the Master, ‘when there is no 
longer any Property, inuiiey will vanish ; there 
will be no purses : even the pocket will disapjpear, 
because there will no longer he any use for a 
pocket. Did the piir.se contain much? Suppose 
you liad nothing to lo.'^e and nothing to gain. 
Think of the lightne.-'S of heart, the sunshine on 
all faces, ^yhich would follow. 1 fear you are 
rich, child. I have oh.served little signs about 
you which denote riche.s. Yonr gloves arc neat 
and good ; your dress seem.s co.<tly. Better far 
j if you had nothing.’ 

I ‘Master, if I wci’e like that girl on the other 
side, wouiil you like me better ? Gould I be 
' more useful to the cause if I dressed like herP 
I The girl was of the common type— they really 
do seem, at first, all alike — who hud on an ulster 
and a hat with a feather and broken boots. 

* If I were like her,’ Elsie went on, ‘ I should 
be ignorant - and obliged to give the whole day 
to work, so that I should be useless to you— and 
my manners would he rough and my language 
coarse. It is because I am not poor that I am 
what I am. The day for poverty is not come 
yet, ilear Master.’ 

‘ In the future, dear child, there shall be no pov^ 
erty and noHches. To have nothing will be tho 
common lot. To have all will be the common 
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inheritance. Oh 1 there will be differences : men 
be as unlike then as now : we shall not all 
desire the same things. You and such as you 
will desire Art of every kind. You shall have 
what you desire. In our world, as in this, like 
will to like. Yon shall have tlie use for your^ 
selves of pictures, of musical instruments, of 
everything that yon want. The rest of the world 
will not want these things. If they do, more can 
be made. You shall have dainty food — the rest 
of the world will always like coarse amLcoinmon | 
fare. Think not tlmt we shall level up or level j 
down. All will be left to rise or to sink. Only 
they shall not .starve, they .'^hall not thieve, they 
shall not be sweated. Oli ! T know they paint 
our society as attem]>ts to make all equal. And 
they think that we expert men no longer to | 
de.sire the good things in tlui world. They will 
desire them— they will hunger after them— but 
there will be enough for all. The man wlio is 
contented with a dinner of lierbs may ^gn to a 
Garth u.siaii convent, which is his place, for we 
shall have no place for him in a world which 
I'ecognises all good gifts and assigns to every muii 
his snare.’ 

•Then spoke the other Voice, hut sadly: 

* Dreams ! 1 Ircams ! Tlicre are not enough of 

the good tilings to go round good things would 
become les.s instead of more. Without the spur 
there is no work. Without the de.sire of creating 
Property, all that is worth anything in life wdll 
perish— all but the things that are lowest and 
the meanest and tlie conimoncst. Men will not 
work uulo.ss they must. By necessity alone can 
the finest work be oi’dercd and e.vccutcd. As 
men have been, .so will men always be. The 
thin" that hath licen, lliat shall be again.’ 

‘you have learned some of the lessons of 
Poverty Lane, Scholar,’ said the Master. — *Lol 
us now go home.’ 


HOW WE SAW THE BAHAMA CABLE. 

Bukiht and warm as usual, although the middle 
of January, was the day in those sun-loved isle.s, 
the Bahama.^. Blue, as u.sual, was the sky 
above ; blue, .also, the waters around. A slight 
breeze was blowing, which, on sea, raised here 
and there little curling breakers ; and on land 
stirred gently the drooping, graceful heads of the 
palms and cocoa nut trcea lleedlcs-s and uncon- 
cerned were the elements as to why that strange 
large steamer was lying off the bar of Nassau 
harbour. Not so, however, were the inhahitaiits 
of the little colonial town which has the honour 
of being the capital of the Bahamas. Great and 
deep interest did they lake in that boat. For did 
she not bear their long-looked-for and long-hoped- 
for Cable, that iny.sterioua and wonderful linK of 
connection whicli was at last to join them to the 
outside world? The pros and cons of obtaining 
one had been discussed and weighed for several 
years ; but now all difficultifi.s had been overcome 
-+-the cable was to be established. Its advent 
had been eagerly looke<l foi- ; great hopes had 
been formed of the blessings it would bring to 
the colony : how it would improve trade and 
>npen up business conneetion.s ; what a number of 
fresh American visitore it would probably allure j 
for the M’inter months, visilor.s, who, though ■ 
Wnly enjoying the delightful, health-giving | 


climate during those mouths, do not care to be 
cut off from all possjible outside communicotion 
except by the fortnightly mail ; and, in fact, how 
in every way it would increase the prosperity of 
the place. From the moiiient the smoke of the 
steamer hud appeared above the horizon, and the 
signal flag on the fort had proclaimed what she 
was, many had luirried to their seaward-looking 
verandas and watched her plough her way surely 
and steadily to Nassau. She was to stay three 
or four days, get her shore-end laid here, and 
then depart for Jupiter — not the planet, for she 
had neither wing.s nor aih'ial ai>t)arjitns, and the 
islanders did not yet aspire to hold ttdegraphic 
communication witli unknown l)oing.s in the stars, 
but were contented at i)rosent merely to he more 
closely connected with this prosaic earth and 
ordinary fellow-creatures. The J njd ter oiir cable 
boat— by name tlie IVcstmcnih—wn^ bound for was 
a little town on the coast of Florida where a 
permit had been granted to Iny the cable. 

We must go acro.ss the harbour, beyond the 

bar, and board the ship to .see ibe wonderful 
cable. A party is ari'anged ; i\\i\ boat to take us 
is lying at the wharf ; the different individuals 
stroll up by two.:j and tlu-ecs till the number is 
complete, the early ones rather fuming and im- 
patient, tlierehy making themselves all the hotter, 
for, though hut the middle of January, it is 
indeed scorchingly hot iijioii the low-lying un- 
sheltered wharf. Tlie sun beats down on our 
<levoted beads, and no breath of Ineezc comes to 
fan us from the calm waters of the harbour, shut 
in a.s it i.s and naturally formed by a lonc- 
.stretching island, named, for no apparent reusem, 
‘Hog Island.’ At last we are all on board our 
little sailing-bout, longing to get out on the open 
sea. The boat we have tt) day, though off duty 
for the present, is ordinarily a sponger ; and very 
dangerous her decks must be to the poor spongers 
if sea or weather is at all rough. »She has no 
bulwarks ; tlie roof and walls of the cabin rising 
about three feet from the deck fill the centre 
of the boat ; nnd round this run her narrow and 
utlei'ly unprotected decks. However, it is calm 
enough this morning ; so we seat ourselves com- 
fortably on the afoie.'^aid roof in the. gener*0U8 
.shade of her mainsail. There are about ten of 

us, one American, all the re.st English. Clerics 
nivdominaU*. Ah ! it is nice to be comfortably 
lolling in the shade like thi.s, after the hurry 
down to the wharf. ] 3 ut alas ! the boom against 
which so many aie confidingly reclining begins 
ominously to move, and threatens to clean sweep 
all off tlie cabin I'oof into the water, which lies 
so still and transparently clear below. Not desir- 
ing a ducking just now, inviting though the 
water appears, we get up hurriedly. Orders are 
given for all to go below till the sails are fixed 
up and the boat fairly started. Into that stuffy 
cabin thi.s hot day ! I linger behind, politely 
alloMung others to pass down first ; and find, 
when all but one or two equally lolhhil ones are 
in, that there is no room for me, so stay on deck 
and watch operations. 

Soon the boat begins to move, carried by 
the tide, I suppose, for there seems scarcely a 
breath of wind ; but ‘we shall be getting a nice 
breeze when wc are off a hit,’ says the dusky 
sailor, and I trust liiin. We certainly do some- 
how get clear of that melting wharf and slowly 
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begin to cross the harbour. Oh the exquisite 
blueness of that sea—what i\ gloi'ioua cokuir it 
is ! 1 look down through tne lucid depths, 

clearly seeing the bottom, and watch the in- 
numerable and many-coloured little fish dart 
among the ilowiiig sea-weeds and coral-formed 
rocks. How clear and cool it looks down there ; 
how nice to be a iiympli or some otlier amphi- 
bious creature on a hot day! Suddenly, ‘A 
shark!’ calls out the sailor. In an instant 1 am 
by his side ; and there, not ten yards from us, 
see for the first time that dreaded terror of fish 
and man lazily and iincoiiccrnodly paddling past 
our boat. ‘ He is near upon eighteen feet long/ 
save the sailor. 1 shudder, and feel glad, after 
all, 1 am not a nymph, Sic . ; for 1 have no desire 
to become part of a shark. It is more comfort- 
able to be safe above his reach, even though 
seated on a blistering deck, where yon can feel a 
superior contempt for liim, which perhaps would 
not come so readily at closer qiiartei’s. 

But now the promised breeze is filling our .sails, 
and all are again on deck. Tlie discomforts of 
heat are forgotten ns we feel tlie delicious breath 
of the dear old Atlantic on our faces, as it meets 
us straight from tlie ocean beyond the bar. We 
soon clear the half-mile of linrbour, aaftdy cross 
the bar, not without a good deal of lurching on 
the part of our ship ; for on the calmest days 
a swell is there ; and after a few more detours 
reach the IFnimealh, our goal. How ina.^sive 
and inaccessible her ii’omdad sides appear, tower- 
ing so fur above our humble little decks. Noth- 
ing but a break -neck -looking S])iral staircu.se 
can be seen whereby to enter. But the West- 
meatbiuns soon hail us, and orders are apjiarently 
given to lower a gangway, for a safe and inviting 
stairway is swung down before our eyes, making 
ail easy and comfortable ascent for ladies as well 
as gentlemen. How delightful it is to be on 
board a really big steamer once moi’e. Althougli 
looked down on by ocean liners as ‘ only a tramp,’ 
the officers inform us she is by no means small ; 
and to us, who lia\'e been forced to brave the 
sea in little sailing-boats or a small interinsiilar 
steamer, she seems deliciously spacious and so 
strong and powerful. At first we run about her, 
exploring with almost childish glee, thinking for 
a time, 1 imagine, more about the bout itself than 
her precious freiglit we had come to see. Her 
decks seem so hroad and long, nnd how high up 
we feel above the water ! We lean over the bul- 
warks of her seaward side, looking down at the 
water, Avhich seems so far below, and imagine 
that we liave all just come on board bound for 
England and home. For does not the dear old 
country lie away out there, across that blue 
expanse, and is it not natui'al that ‘our lingering 
liearts will turn, beloved home, to thee,’ and that 
memories of happy moments gone again crowd 
freshly on ih ! 1, who have been out but a few 

months, feel this ; while some of these have not 
seen tlieir native land for years. Oiir eyes wander 
dreamily over the restless waters and little curl- 
ing white breakers to the far-distant horizon. 
Wlien shall we really cross it again ? What are 
those we lovt, on far-distant shores, doing now ? 
What changes is Time working 1 

But we iiave come on board to see the cable 
and not to dream. The officers and electricians 
ai*e most genial and kind. They have welcomed 


U8 from the first monieiit with true British frank- 
ness, evidently as really glad to see us as we are . 
to exchange greetings with fellow-countrymen 
from over the water ; for it is delightful to meet 
and talk lofi'esh Englishmen again. They have 
come direct from London, have not even stopped 
at New York, as ordinary ti-uvellcrs to these 
indirect islands have to. They can give us the 
very latest news, that of a fortnight old being 
new to ns, having nt that time no telegraphic 
communication. They were in London on Christ- 
mas eve, the boat compelled to remain in the 
doi^ks all Christmas day, a most fearful and 
pitiless fog harassing all movement. ‘With the 
greatest difficulty we found our boat,’ eonie of 
them murmur; ‘the fog hung over tlie city like 
a death -pall.’ 

We shudder, and congratulate ourselves on our 
fiunny skies and genial warmtli. The whole week 
before they had luul glorious skating. Pangs 
of deen envy dart through us as we think of our 
never-eniliu«g summer. We stand thus, high up on 
the bridge, some time talking, the delicious fresh 
breeze fanning and invigorating us, and the blue 
sea, blue sky, and bright sim beautifying every- 
thing. But in spite of tlic fascinating interest 
which this sort of eonver.sation has, we leave it 
for a while, and descend on deck now at last, 
really to view the cable. We are guided through 
a rather dirty passage, on one side of which are 
])enned 8om<' fine broad-shouldered sheep, which 
look ha]>py and coinfurtable and as if sea-life 
agreed with tliciii. These animals niiist have 
been a source of wonder to any native Bahamians 
who have not seen an Fmglish sheep, the native 
sheep being miserable objects of skin and bone, 
almost woolless, and when converted into mutton 
giving lierculeau labours to the teeth and jaws. 

Soon we come to the ojien decks again, and 
there yawn the immense tank.s which hold the 
two hundred and fifty miles of cable. We peep 
down. At first, in those dark depths which 
reach to the hold, we dimly see M’ater surging up 
and down. It startles you at first, making you 
have the uncomfortable feeling that the ship has 
Bjiruiig a gigantic leak. But soon the eyes get 
accustomed to the light, and easily distinguish 
the mighty cable lying coiled up, still and life- 
less, with foamy, dirly-looking water surging 
to and fro over it with the swing of the boat; 
for the cable must be kejit in water. Lifeless 
iruleed it lies, and yet we look down upon the 
wondrous work with almost feelings of Awe ; for 
is it not to be filled with that mysterious electrical 
life which will enable it in a moment of time to 
carry a message tliousands of miles ! What we 
are utterly unable to do, this now lifeless coil is 
to accomplish for us. 1 almost feel that it may 
rise from its watery couch and sweep tis puny - 
mortals from the deck. 

But I want to see and examine it closer : one 
has not a cliance of viewing a submarine cable 
every day, and 1 bad not seen one before. So 
one of the electricians takes me down to the 
electrical room. Very bright, burnished, and 
mysterious-looking are the brass fittings, stops, 
and the rest of the electrical paraphernalia. 
Rows and rows of jars filled with chemicals line 
the walls, giving the place the appearance of a 
storeroom for jams. Pieces of cable in different i 
stages of com^etion are lying about Here is 
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the medium which carries the electrical fluid, a 
twisted rope of seven copper wires encased in 
a coating oi gutta-percha. Here it is in its second 
stage, the autta-percha core again encased in ilax 
surroundetf by steel wire. And here it is com- 

f leted with a protective covering of tarred hemp. 

low carefully thus is the copper wire protected 
and insulated ! 

There is more to be seen yet of the wonderful 
inventions of man. So we go up again, examine 
the paying-out machinery at hei- bows, wliidi has 
now been brought to such necessary perfection ; 
for cables have often been injured by imperfect 
appliances for paying-out. (dose by is the latest 
invention for taking soundings. I do not of 
course understand exactly the liieroglyphics on its 
dial or the liglitning mox’oinents of the needle ; 
but the engineers say it is a wonderful and beau- 
tiful piece of machinery, saving infinite trouble. 
It certainly looks ingenious ; and if it saves 
trouble, must of course bo all right. ^ 

Having seen all there is to be seen of the cable, 
we still linger a little Avliile. The Englisliiuen 
have secured treasures and trophies of these 
western shores to take back with them, and are 
ahxious to know if we think they have lundo 
good bargains. We see two large turtles which ' 
would have delighted the heart of a City alder- : 
man, lying in one corner of the deck, aimlessly ' 
wagging their heads ami feebly moving their ; 
flabby fins. The happy owner is ^goiiig to try ! 
to take them back to England alive. He W'ill ] 
very probably succeed ; for they keep alive for 
weeks if a little sea-water is dashed on their heads 
now and again. The proud possessor of a pink ' 
pearl shows us his treasure, yiedded, he tells us, 
after beating down jin enormous price, ‘for an ' 
old coat.’ The Bahamas liave sometimes been ; 
called ‘the land of the pink pearl.’ They arc' 
obtained from the conch -shells found on these ' 
shores, and are frequently of great value ami 
exceeding beauty. This one is very small, but 
quite worth the price given, I should think. 
Another sunburnt young Englishman has inve-stetl 
in sponges, which are plentiful eiiougli in tliese 
parts. You can often buy enough for a few 
shillings to la4 a lifetime, lie show.s an 
immense one which would almost fill an onlinary 
hath, and when saturated wdth water, would 
require a Goliath to wield. From the stern of , 
the boat is dangling an immense chain, baited j 
W'ith an enormous piece of meat, to tempt sharks, j 
But they have up till lulw proved sliy of the boat, 
probably because as soon os one W'as caught sight 
of anywhere near, he was instantly popped at 
with pistols ; and not appreciating such a welcome 
to his meal, usually decamped swiftly. They did, 
however, manage to laud one great fellow before 
the boat finally departed. 

But now we really have to go ; and much 
indeed have we enjoyed the visit, for the West- 
meathians have been very good and hospitable to 
ns, We, perhaps reluctiiiitly, descend the gang- 
way ; our imaginary journey is over, and yet we 
are back in tlie saine place ! AVe again place 
ourselves about our insignificant little Dout. 
Ag&iitwe look up the towc-i iug sides of the big 
ship, seeing the pleasant sunburnt faces of tlie 
JBnglishmen looking down on u.s from her bid- 
. ^ the breeze begins to rustle our sails ; we 

lore BOtim ^ little way from the boat ; the separate 


figures grow a little indistinct. But they are 
shouting out something to us. What is iti ‘Oh, 
a camera on board. They want to photograph 
us.* Almost unconsciously, hair is smoothed, 
hats set straight. The cap is off ; we are taken. 
We learnt afterwards that in the liurry and ex- 
citement they had forgotten to put a plate in, so 
the galaxy of beauty will not be handed down to 
posterity. We are rece«ling farther and farther 
from the Widmoath. We hear the reports caused 
by futile attempts to ‘pot’ sharks getting fainter 
and fainter. Soon we are again tossing over the 
bar. Our visit to the cable is ended. 

We shall never see it again. For when the 
IVeMmeath returns from Jupiter, for a few days, 
to join up and connect our .shore-end, the calde 
we have just viewed will be paid out and 
uncoiled, stretching its immense length right 
across from the roast of Florida ; resting quietly 
hundred.s of fathoms down in the wonderful 
world of the deep blue sea, quietly and un- 
observed doing its duty. AVhut thousands of 
messages will soon ihtsb through its serious body I 
What secrets now will be entrusted to it! But 
secrets are. safe with the silent cable. It will not 
betray them, not even to the fislie-s whiih will 
piny about it, at first, pei hnps, with a curious 
wonder; not even to the slielHish and other 
parasites whi<-h will cling and cleave to it. No 
dilTerence will it inake to the mighty culde 
whether it is to convey a message to our own 
most gracious SovenMgu or the luimblcst peasant 
in the hind ; to tlie richest (ho sus or the poorest 
beggar. It will carry all equally well— the 
greatest State secret, the simple message of love ; 
tragic messages, flippant messages ; messages of 
danger, death, or awful cata.strophe ; mes-sages of 
joyful home-eoming.s ; prosaic business me.ssagos 
from one merchant to another ; messages for 
\ evil, messages for good. It will carry tiiem all 
! nnquestioiiingly, imcomplainingly, doing its duty. 

Will it improve, ennoble, enrich our little colony ? 
I AVill it fulfil the liopes that Jiuve been formed? 
I Time will sliow. 


THE BELLS OF LTNLAVEN. 

CHAriER TV.™ ALARUM. 

A T’KW days before this, the Vicar’s son, C’aptain 
Norham, arrived at Linlaveii. lie had been on 
sick-leave for some months. The wound which 
he had received at Tel-el-Kcbir was quite 
healed, but bis general liealtli liad been 
injuriously aflected by the severities of the 
campaign. Clara had joined him when in 
February he landed at Southampton ; and as 
he was too ill to proceed northwards at once, 
they had together passed the early spring months 
in the Isle of AVight. Nor would lie have been 
at Linlaven now, but for the circumstance that 
he had been hurriedly summoned home. Tins 
was in consequence of a letter from Mr Brookes, 
who has been already spoken of as the family 
lawyer to the late Squire Norham of Brathrig 
Hull, and who still acted in tliat capacity for the 
Squire’s widow. Mr Bj'ookes’ letter iiad intimated 
to Captain Norham and his wdfe that the old 
lady at the Hall, having heard of the gallantry 
which had distinguished the Captain’s conduct 
in the Eastern campaign, had evidently relented 
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somewhat of her former severity and bitternees 
against the daughter of her lost son Arthur, and 
was apparently disposed to alter the will by 
which sne liad conveyed her wealth away from 
her natiual heir and given it to an alien. 
But before <loing anything, she wished to have 
an interview with her grandchild Clai'a and her 
husband ; hence Mr Broolces desired that they 
should come noith at once. 

Alas for the hazards of a repentance that 
awakens not the conscience till the eleventh 
hour ! The day before the arrival of the (‘aptain 
and his wife, the old lady had a stroke of para- 
lysis, from which her physicians had pronounced 
it impossible that she should recover. And so 
passeit all hope of her being able to rectify the 
injustice she had alreaily done. 

The age<l Vicar’s joy at once more receiving 
his gallant boy under his roof w’us consequently 
not unmingled with sadness. Kor was (Jeorge 
himself much more cheerful. It is true that 
the sight once more of the little girl and boy 
who called liim father, filled his heart with 
pleasur(3 and gratitude ; but in the backgrouml 
sat black Care distilling pain. Shatteretl in 
health, and noor in estate, he could not help 
rellocting with ominous feelings upon what the ' 
future might have in store Tor his wife uud 
children. 

The conversation which we have ahovc re- 
corded between Uncle Giles and Mrs Dale as 
to the evident preuneditated departure of the 
former took place on a I’riday evening. On the 
following day Captain Norliam, in tlie course of 
an afternoon stroll, and wearied somewhat and 
fatigued with tlie heat and glare of the summer 
sun, wulkt’d across tlie graveyard and entered the 
church, the doors of vvliich stood open. It was 
to him a more than usually sacred place, for here 
was the pew in which he had sat from infancy 
to mauhooil, side by side with the mother wdio 
had long since passed into tlie higher sanctuary 
behind the veil, and side by side also witli her 
who hail been tbe true love of bis youth and 
was now tlie mother of his children. 

Inside the churcli, all was calm and peaceful. 
The sun shone briglit and hot on the old stained- 
glass windows, but soft and cool were the purple 
shadows within the ancient aisles. He sat down 
in the vicarage pew, and gave himself up to 
pleasant reveries of the past He heard the lium 
of bees about the windows, and saw the green 
branches swaying beyond tbe open door. AVhether, 
lulled into restfulness by the calm and stillness 
of the holy place, he fell asleep, or not, he could 
not tell, but once more he heard the bells bdl 
out in the churdi- tower, ami he experienced once 
again all he liad seen and heard in that far-away 
dream of his sick couch at Cairo. He saw the 
same sliudowy figure walk down the aisle, saw 
the iHmi halt before the tomb of tlie Norliam.'^, 
heard again tbe accents of grief and dejection 
with which he uttered tlie words ; ‘Tfc — <jo7ie ; and 
I — unftmjivmJ Thereupon followed a sudden 
noise, which woke him to consciousness. 

The noise was caiiseil by the slumming of one 
of the church doors, as if tlirown-to by a (Irnnght ; 
but tliis time it was not all a dream. There vas 
some one in tbe church. The tall figure of an 
aged man, white-haired and slightly stooping, was 
approaching softly down the aisle. The Captain 


withdrew himself noiselessly within the shelter 
of a curtain at the end of the pew, whence he 
could see without being seen. 1710 man walked 
slowly forward, looking from side to side like 
one who had simply conic thither from a feeling 
of curiosity, and with no special purpose. By- 
and-by he reached the tomb of the Norhams, 
with its white marble elligies and golden emblaz- 
onments. Something here seemed to attract the 
man’s attention. It was the arms of the family 
cut upon a shield surmounting the tombstone. 
He looked at it for a few seconds in a kind of 
I wonder, a.s if it recalled sonietbing to hi.s memory. 
Then, putting Ids hand into his breast, lie drew 
out a small lentlier case, from which he ex- 
tracted a paper, ami .seemed for a moment to be 
comparing something on the paper with what he 
saw cut upon the shield. 

The ell :ct upon the man was strange— almost 
startling. He grew suddenly pale, as if some 
unexpycted revelation had burst upon him ; and 
with the cry of ‘My God ! what be this?’ turned, 
and (led from the church. 

Captain Norliam sat for a few minutes in 
amazement. What did this mean ? What could 
this repetition of his dream, followed by the 
appearance and attitude of this stranger, ' por- 
tend ? 

Quitting the ehiirch, he was in a few seconds 
at the vicarage. 

‘Clara,’ he said to his wife, ‘I thought I knew 
everybody in the village. But to-day T have 
seen a tall old man, with white hair, whom 1 
feel .‘.ure 1 never saw before.’ 

I ‘Why, George,’ replied Clara, ‘that is our 
little Lucy’s friend, whom yon liave heard her 
I speak so much about, Tliat must have been 
Uncle Giles. Where did you .^ee him ?’ 

‘ In the church,’ 

‘In tln^ church?’ she said, with a questioning 
and half-amused air. ‘Why, vour father has 
vainly bc.sought him to go to church, but could 
never succeed with him. The man is evidently 
decent, ami is well behave<I ; hiit he has some 
inysterioii.s scruple as to going to church. He is 
altogether a good bit of a my.stery to eveiybody/ 
And she went on to tedl her husband the story 
of his coining among them. 

George listened attentively, and then proceeded 
to tell of the repetition that day (d the Cairo 
dream, and what he had afterwards seen and 
heard in the church. 

Clara, wlio had at first treated the matter some* 
what lightly, wa.s iioiv in turn imich impressed 
by what she heard. 

‘Why, do you know,’ she said, ‘the first time 
I saw the man it was when he was in a state 
of delirium- he took me by the hand and called 
me Esther. I never mentioned it before to any 
one.* 

‘Well, and what of that?’* queried her hus- 
band. 

‘What of that?’ repeated Clara. ‘Esther was 
my rnothei-’s name.’ 

‘Oh!’ exclaimed George, in a tone between 
wonder and curiosity. Then, after a pause, he 
added: ‘And does no one know who the man 
is?’ ^ 

‘Nobody, more than I have told yon.’ 

‘Then, Clara, you and J must find out Put 
on your bonnet ; we must seek him at once.’ 
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They walked down the garden-path together 
in the direction of Lawrence Dale’s house. The 
cottage which Giles inhabited was adjoining the 
garden wall, and was approached by a green- 
house, through the door of wliich you could see 
the entrance. This being Saturday afternoon, 
and work suspended, Lawrence Dale and a few 
other villagers were seated on the bench outside 
the door. Among these W’aa Giles, who, on his 
way from the church, had been intercepled by 
two or three lads with a request that lie would 
arrange soine fishing-tackle for tlieni. lie was 
now busied with this, and at the same time 
listening to what Lawrence was reading aloiul 
from a newspiiper. Bolli the miller and his 
wife came originally from Yorkshire, and the 
pajier was apparently one sent to them by old 
friend K. 

Clara drew' her liUhhand hack a little. Mrs 
Dale w'os evidently one of the listeners too, 
for they could hoar her voice inside Uie cot- 
tage door, as from time to time some news of 
particular importance would call for nn exchange 
of opinion between her and her husband. 

*Ah, Milly,’ cried Lawrence, ‘hark thee to 
this. Sarah Dobson ha’ married Jem Metcalfe 
after all. It’s here in black and white. Did 
thou ever hear the like V 

‘Oh, indeed,’ replied Milly j ‘tliat he news. 
Why, how she did tlout that young maiio’licrs, 
to bo sure! “Hap])cn,” she would say, “lads 
shall be so scarce tliou will ba’ to .seek tliem wiv 
a candle, eve 1 marry Jem Metcidfe.” Yet alie 
ha’ took him at tlie last. Well, well I’ 

Law’i'ence scarcely heeded M lily’s concluding 
comments, for something of aj)parently more 
engrossing interest had attracted his attention in 
the paper, an<l he read a few lines to himself as 
if by way of tiasting its llavour before otTeriiig it 
to the others. ‘It’s ])ut in big type, anyway,’ 
he said at length ; ‘it must be something worth 
reading.’ And williout further e.\or<liiim he 
proceeded. 

‘Strange Discovery. — At the White Horse 
Jiuif about thi’ee miles from this town, a eome- 
>Vhat singular discovery was made a few days 
ago. Some changes were being effected in the 
interior aiTangeinents of that lung-e.slabli.shed 
and popular hostel, when, in the course of the 
operations, the workmen had occasion to lift the 
ilooring of the Blue Ilooni. While doing so, one 
of them found under the floor, close to tiie wall 
on the >Yest side, a gold watch, which appeared, 
fl*om the dust that had gatlieivd round it, to have j 
Iain there for a long time. A piece of thin silver 
chain "was attached to it ; and on the outer case 
of the w'atch was an engravi-d monogram. In- 
side the case was a paper bearing that the watch 
had been cleaned and rejiaircd by the firm of 
Lessing & JoUsouj of this town, more than a 
quarter of a centuiy ago. Upon inquiry being 
made of this linn, they found from their books 
that the wabdi had belonged to a gentleman of 
the name of Arthur Na.'»ebv, which agreed with 
the monogram “A N.” on the hack of the watcli. 
/This discovery has excited much interest in the 
town, as mil* older readers will remember the 
aomewhat extraordinary disapiicaran e from our 
fiiidat ofi the gentleman above named. A great 
• of ' mysteiy surrouiided tlie whole affair ; 


but it was believed by many, after his disappnr- 
aiice, that the name by which the owner ot the 
watch was known here was not hi.s real name. 
We refrain at present from entering into details 
that might bo painful to some of his friends 
who may still be alive among ns ; but we may 
mention tliat tliere wa.s some reason, from what 
transpired after hi.s di.sappearttnce, for thinking 
that his real name was Norham, and that he was 
connected with an ancient and aristocratic family 
in the north of England. What gave additional 
mystery to the disappearance of thi.s young 
gentleman, was, that he had only been about a 
year married, and was much respected and 
beloved within the circle of his a{r(juaiiitam;e.’ 

When (flura and her husband had first come 
within sight of the group, and heard Lawrmice, in 
Ills loud, .slow, drawling York.shi]'e voice, ponder- 
oiKsly retailing the nevv.s of the day, it was more 
from a feeling of amusement than any other 
motive that Clara waited and listened. But as 
lie continued to read, a deeper iutere.'^t was 
awakened iu hei-. From where she stood, she 
could see Uncle Giles seated on the bench, and 
was astonished at the extraordinary expre.s.sion 
which his countenance a.ssumed at the mention 
of the finding of the watch. The blood entirely 
de.sei’ted his face, and he let the tackle on 
which lie was working fall from Ids luiiiils ns 
if lie ha«l been struck with jiuralysis. Cap- 
tain Norham saw this also, and watched Ids 
wife’s demeanour with something of alarm. As 
Lawrence reml on, her eyes gradually developed 
a h'ok of strained attention, us though every 
wonl he uttered went deep down into her very 
soul. A sliauge pallor ovensja-ead her face ; she 
reached out her hands and clasped with a feveri.sh 
grip at the back of a gaJ’den chair that stood 
near by, as if her limbs were no hmger able to 
su]iport her ; then, us the reader concluded, she 
uttei-ial a stilled shriek, and fainted away. 

Her husband caught her iu his arms as she 
was about to fall. Her cry brought Lawrence 
Dale and the otlier.s to her help, and she W’as 
carried back to tlie vicarage. 

In the confusion tliat followed upon Clara’s cry 
of dibtre.ss, the niovenieiits of the old man Giles 
were unobserved. When the reading of the 
news])aper was ended by that sudden cry, the 
little group before the cottage wa.s suddenly 
scattered ; whereujxni he immediately rose and 
entered his house. He was ghastly pule, and 
trembled like a man iu an ague fevei-. A sharp 
lire burned in Ids eye.^ and he clutched at the 
wall for support as he went. 

‘ Jt hu’ eooincd at last,’ he iiuittered. ‘Be thou 
ever so fleet o’ foot, the vengeance o’ God is 
fleeter.’ 

He did not sit down, or tarry for a moment; 
but going to where he liud thrown his packed 
valise the evening before, ho lifted it up, and 
taking a stair fioiii the wall, quitted the house. 

He walked off, at first slowly, but, us he regained 
composure, at an increasing pace, going directly 
towards the Old Grange, lie was about to enter 
the familiar door, when he hesitated, and looked 
as if he would turn away without entering. 
There were voices witliin, and this startled him 
in a .strange way. Yet what was there to fear? 
The men inside were only workmen, every one of 
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whom he knew, husily engaf^ed in completing I 


some repaira upon the old place. He might 
easily pass up the tall stairs to his own (piarters 
without being seen. Yet still he hesitated. At 
length he said ; ‘It must he done, whetlier they 
see me or not. 1 cannot make my way with 
never a penny in my ]mr.se.’ 

ile asccndeil the long stairs with slow and cau- 
tious foot. 'When he had reached the top floor, 
he unlocked a drawer nc'nr hia bench, and took 
therefrom a little bo.v which cojitalned a few 
silver coins. Putting Ihein in his irirket, he was 
about to leave the room, when he observed, just 
where the evening sun streamed warmly in 
through the dusky pane, the little maid Lucy 
lying asleep beside her playtliing.s. 

‘All, tlioii here!’ he said in a low voice, that 
had a perceptible quiver in it. He approached, 
and bent down over the sleeping obikl. ‘1 see 
it all, my little imey. Tluni ba’ been seeking 
Uncle Giles, and n*waiting for him till thou ha' 
fallen aslee[i.’ And us he touched her fair tresses, 
his first impuUe was to raise her np and carry lier ^ 
home-— as at other times he would liave done. 
But he dared nut do this now. It might frustrate 
in some way his departure, and lie mud go. 
She was safe enough; her nurse was sure to seek 
and find her here. 

Lifting a pair of scissors from the miscel- 
laneous gatlicring of tools \ipon the bench, he 
raised one of the shining locks of the sleeping 
child, and cut off part of it ; then taking from liis 
breast tliat same little leather ease we have before 
seen, be jdaced tlie tress insMe, and turned to go. 
Hut once imire be came buck and looked at tin* 
child, with something pensive and touehiiig in his 
eyes. ‘(Jod bless tbee,’ be said, ‘and keep iliee ! 
May thou sonieliines tbiuk on old Uncle Giles 
when lie be fai’ away.’ 'riien lie ln'gan to descend 
the stains — .-slowly, with groping luiiids, and a 
great mist iii his eyes. 

He bad soon left the valley behind, and was 
ascending the hill-road by whi<‘h, only a few 
niontlis before, he had fii’.st entered Ijinlaven. 
At tlie outset he walked quickly, as if dreading ' 
observation or interriiplioii ; but as be entered 
the solitude of tlie broad Fell, he went upward 
with slow and yet slower steps, turning from time 
to time to gaze on the village below. I'he place 
never looked to him more beautiful than now, 
imder the splendid efl'ulgeiice of the snmiiier 
sunset, witli the level light gleaming along the 
mere, and wrapping the high church -tower in a 
golden glory. All the hills around were bathed 
in the yellow liglit ; and far beyond he could see 
the mountains of Westmoi-eland rising up dark 
against the kimlling west, theii- broken and 
serrated ridges gleaming like massive jewels 
through the soft purjde haze. 

It could be seen that various and strong 
emotions bad taken possession of the man’s soul. 
‘For nigli thirty years I ha’ fled from my fate, 
yet it dogs my footftteiJS as 1 ha’ seen a bloodhound 
nose the track of a slave.’ Vet still he passed 
upwards, heedless more and more of his surround- 
ings. The wild thyme and the bright-eyed 
tormentil were at his feet, and around him w’as 
the sweet sc^mt of the nines ; but they bad no 
charm, because they hau no existence, for him. 
Once over the brow of the Fell, with village and 
lake and church-tciwer all hidden from his eight, 


he sat down on the heath, and gave vent to his 
misery in tears. Here, among tliese scenes, he 
had for a lime been tranquil -almost happy; and 
now, driven forth by the exigencies of his own 
blighted existence, he mu«t leave them, and for 
evei'. h\>r thirty years, as h«‘ immbered it, had 
he fled before the slow foDt of retribution ; am^ 
yet, here, among those wilds, was not Nemesis 
coming np with him at last? 

Sitting theiv— the moor-birds circling with 
wild screams round his head, and tlicii diirting 
away with a warning cry- he took no note of 
time. Suddenly he was aroused out of his 
reverie by a quick sound that sti'uck uj^on his 
ears. It was the hells of Tdnlaven ! 

Why should these hells be ringing now? "Was 
it the curfew? No; for they were ringing out’ 
in tones harish and angry. Never, surely, during 
the three centuries since our Lady of Langlevtlale 
bi’onght over these bells from Holland, and liung 
tliem.in the gray' chui’ch tower of Linlavon-— 
never had tlicy given forth such clamorous and 
discordant music. The man started to liis fe^t, 
and stood for a brief moment listening to that 
wild alarum, re-echoing and reverberating among 
tile bills. 

‘It miu-t be fire,’ be said, as he turned and ran 
towards the ridge he had just crossed, and from 
wliich Linlaven could be seen. The bells sounded 
(iut with a still more angry and dissonant clangour 
as he came iVithin sight of the valley. The Bun 
hud already left it ; but the twilight was yet clear 
along the lake, and he could sec: a dark cloud of 
smoke floating ominously in the calm air. 

‘It m fire!’ he exclaimed. ‘And,’ in a horri- 
fied whisper, as he looked again, ‘it is the 
Old Grange ! And Lucy- -my little Lucy — what 
if they lia’ not fcuind her? (ih God,’ he cried, in 
a voice of agony - ‘ mu.st yet another sin be laid to 
my charge?’ And as lie littered tliese words ho 
rushed madly dow’ii the liill towai'ds the village, 
dashing onward.s with all the recklessness and 
energy of de.spaii'. 


ON MAN-EATING BEI’TILES. 

IlY Du AiiTHiai Btuai>uno, C.M.Z.S., &c. 

The })opular concept of a reptile embodies the 
very pi’e.sentnient and incai'nation of tliat w'hicU 
is hurtful, rejnilsive, and, above all, aggressive, 
Serpents are eiulowed w'itli venom to enable 
Ihem to wreak destruction on the human and 
every other race with which they arc brought 
into contact, or -under the most charitable 
a.scriptiau — are provided ivitli the same ‘os a 
means of self-defence.’ Crocodiles and alligatoi’S 
are always on the chase for man, if they do not 
prey exclusively upon him ; and the minor mem- 
bers of the scaly tribe are regarded with a vague 
sense of disfuvoui', grounded, no doubt, on that 
involuntary antipathy which lies outside the 
province of rea.son or the will, but capable, 
iievertlieless, of entertaining any evidence as to 
tlieir misdeeds with a preconceived it'odinesa to' 
l>elii‘ve it. 

Still, the vast majority of reptiles may safely 
be pronounced to be innocuous to liuman beings, 
poisonous snakes of course constituting one, and 
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mucli the greatest, exception. It would be 
foreign to the purpose of this paper to recapitu- 
late the terrible recor<l8 of death from the bite of 
these creatures in India; and in our consideration 
of reptiles likely to regard ns from a dietetic point 
of view, we may dismiss in their entirety two of 
*the four great orders of reptiles, the lizards and 
the chelonians. Of the former, there are no 
bigger existing re.presentiitives than the inunitors 
of Africa, India, Malaysia, and Australia, attaining 
a length of seven feet, fierre in their resentment 
of interfer(;nce, and capable of iiillicting a nasty 
wound with their iron tet'tli, hut credited witli 
no more seiisjitional feat than that of occasion* 

* ally devouring young crocodiles on the Nile ; 
while most certainly the beak of no tortoise or 
turtle now living on this earth could do more 
than exhaust its powers for evil in an awkward 
pinch. 

^ In connection with the ([uestion of man-eating, 
habitual or casual, we have therefore left to ii.s 
among reptihis of the present day only the croco- 
dilians and pythonoid snakes ; and with regard 
to the former, nnhappily iheir capability admits 
of no dispute. From every part of the woidd 
where these creatures are found, we gather 
account#, only too well authenticated, of human 
beings carried off and devoured by them. It 
is said that crocodiles kill more pe(»ple annually 
in Africa than all the rest of the wild ani- 
mals of that conti)ient together ; but tlien, 
the destruction of life by beas^ts of prey is not 
very great in Africa compared with wluit obbiins 
in many other countries. Indeed, it is just 
pos.sible that the homicidal propensities of alli- 
gators and crocodiles, while by no means a 
fiction, may have been slightly over-rated. At 
anyrate, I have spent a considerable part of my 
life in various reptile-ridden countries where the 
rivers, tanks, and lagoons tet-med with these 
brutes, so potent for good and ill, and have 
made it my busine.ss to hunt up and iinpiire into 
cases of the sort ; but I have everywhere found 
those ill which definite evidence was forthcoming 
very few and far between, though in many 
instances persons had disappeared in such a 
manner as to suggest a fair inference that they 
had come by their death in this way. On the 
other hand, I have seen nuinerous severe in- 
juries, obviously inflicted by huge crocodiliaus, 
limbs cruslied and mangled so as even to require 
amputation, as well as many slighter lacerations, 
where yet the sufterer, in spite of being so 
terribly mauled, has been allowed to e.scape by 
his assailant. Such cases used to be not at all 
uncommon amongst the coolies on the cane-pieces 
in Guiana, where the whole country is intcr- 
aected by ‘canals,’ trenche.s of miuhly W’ater 
which cRectuidly concealed the ragged jaws 
lurking beneath the surface ; and this is the 
more curious, seeing that animals once seized 
rarely if ever escape, even powerful cattle. 

Much more diflicult to nn.swer is the query, 
Do snakes eat men i It is hardly necessary to 
aay that the jjreater the anaconda of 

trQpicil America, the reticulated python and 
ro4c^*B|uake of the East Indies, and the African 


pythons, some half-dozen species in all, can alone 
be taken into account in discussing this matter, 
as no others are of auflicient size to admit of 
their swallowing a human being. No serpent 
masticates or in any way subdivides its prey ; 
whatever it takes in the shape of food it must 
bolt whole and entire ; and this peculiarity 
excliules from our present consideration all the 
venomous snakes— none of which grow to more 
formidable dimensions than a length of twelve 
or fourteen fet't at most, with the girlli of a 
man’.s wrist— as well as the rank and file of the 
eoliibrine snakes and smaller consti-ictors. The 
boas, which seem to be regarded popularly as 
synonymous with all that is biggest in the 
serpent world, aie comparatively small reptiles, 
of exceedingly beautiful coloration, confined to 
South ami CentJ'al America, where a specimen 
of ten feet would be considered worthy of 
remark. 

1 believe we have no evideme wliatcver to 
justify n.s in assuming that these .snakes are man- 
eater.'^, and that there is not a single authenti- 
cated instance of the .‘:ort on recoi'd. One cannot, 
of course, deny that the constrictoi's whicli I 
have specified as the giaiibs of their race may, 
and freciuently do, atUiin such a size as wouhl 
render them quite capable of the degliitilion of 
.‘ui adult human being. The anaconda falls not 
far short of fiuty Feet in the hot swamps of 
Brazil and the Isthnuis ; the West Atricnn 
python has been measured dead at thirty-three ; 
while there is a reticulateil python in the London 
Zoological (Jardens the length of which is esti- 
mated at twenty-six feet. No live snake can be 
measured with accuracy, because, big or small, 
it is never seen in a straight line ; curiously 
enough, and proiiably for the same reason, it 
always appears very much shorter than it really 
I proves to be when the tape is applied to its dead 
, body, or to its shed slough if cast unbroken, 
j That such monsters as thci^o could swallow men 
admits of no doubt whatever, any more than 
that they (b) occasionally in their wild state feed 
on deer and other largo game. Within a few 
inches of my ])en as 1 wiitc i.s a royal python, 
the simillc.st .specie.?, about live feet long. Two 
hours ago it uto a dead chicken, half-growui, yet 
its ijeck is scarcely thicker than the penultimuto 
joint of my Ihimib, and has to accommodate 
spine, muscles, nerves, blood -vessel.'^, wind])ipe, 
and many other structures besides the gullet. 
But 1 am persuaded that the most gigantic of 
serpents docs not, in its native haunts, habitually 
lake the large prey with which it is credited, and 
I know that in captivity they thrive infinitely 
b(‘tter and live longer if fed on irlatively small 
objects. The anaconda or rock-snake, whose size 
would permit the constriction and deglutition of 
an antelope, wtuild probably be found to feed by 
choice on animals corresponding to rabbits ami 
ducks, though he might affect heavier morsels if 
hard pressed ; small fur and feather, however, 
would always be the more plentiful and moio 
readily obtained. 

There are two stock anecdotes, and only two, 
which are invariably (juotetl by wiiters who 
contend for the anthropophagous habit, and one 
of those anecdotes is nearV u hundre<l years old. 
One is that related by M. Gironiere, in his Twenty 
Years in the Philippines^ concerning a murderer, 
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>vljo had been apprehended by the authorities, every one concerned in the matter, down to the 
but who had succeedod in eluding tlieir vigilance, minutest eoiToborutive details. Later in the clay 
and, escaping, had hidden himself in a cavern, came the intelligence from Aripo that two more 
where his father supplied liim with the necea- children had been lost, the one on Sutimlay and 
saries of life. On going to the cave one day with the other that same morning ; furtlu-r, that the 
rice, he discovered a huge boa (pytlion?) asleep, mother had actually been the terror-stricken eye- 
while the fugitive from justice was nowhere to lie Avituess of the ca])tiire of the second by a colossal 
seen. He killed the sei'pnt, and found the body snake, Avhich had glided otf with its victim into 
of his son within it. The other is an account the depths of the forest. 

given in ihQ Bombay (hurur of August 31, 1799, to A number of inhabitants (jiiickly banded them- 
the effect that a Malay proa, making for the port selves together with the avowed object of dcistroy- 
of Amboy na, missed her day liglit olf Celebes, and ing the fiend. Dogs were emjiioyed, and an 
' anchored there for the night. One of her sailors attempt was made to track the serpent by scent, 
went on shore to collect betel-nuts in the forest, without success. The wildesi rumours as to its 
and, us was afterwards surmised, lay down to dimensions and crimes began to prevail ; but 
sleep on the scn-slioro. Cries for help were heard misrepresentation was modestly deprcjcated, and 
by the crew during the night and they at once the length assessed at fifty feet. On the fullow- 
piit olf to the island, where tht*y found the Malay ing Tuesday, frenzy was wrought to its highest 
crushed to death by an immense snake, which pitch by a report, subsequently confirmed, that 
was ])reparing to swallow him. But the shout- tlie anaconda iiad appeared on the heights, and 
ing for assistance is a fatal bar to our accepting that two more cliiJilren had been carried off 
the story ; no more inconceivably smlden death by hijn. A hunter had fire<l two charges of 
can befall man or beast than would result from shot into him, tlie only result of which was to 
the onslaught of a giant constrictor. hasten liis retreat in the. direction of the Monie 

1 was present at the post-morlem examination Bleu Mountains. The warden now thought the 
of the body of the unfortunate man Karol i, who news so serious as to induce him to request 
was squeezed to death by a python eighteen or assistamte from tlie capital, and the Colonial 
twenty feet long in Madrid some years ago. He Secretary accordingly despatched a sergeant and 
was performing with the cre.iture wound about six policemen, lu’iued with .Martini-Henry rifles, 
liiui when he chanced to vex it in some way ; tlie by the afternoon train to Arima, as the guns 
bi'ute tightened on him, and with a gasp he fidl which the majority of the pursuers curried did 
on the stage. Tlie audience applauded, ihiukiiig not seem to posa»'s« .suflicieiit penetrating power 
it was pai t of the phiy, but the domytew Avas to effect the slaughter of an animal eiidoAved with 
dead. And we found no fewer than eighty-seven more than feline plurality of lives. At six the 
fractures of tlie bones ; Avliile lungs, liver, and next morning a motley cavalcade issued forth 
intestines wei'e split amms, all in that one swifl, towards the Cuaeliaro ('aves in the Morne Bleu, 
silent, terrible embrace. Squeezed, did I say? Avhere the monster had been ‘marked down ’on 
Snuislml would more fitly convey an idea of Avliat the jirevioiis eA’ening ; and liei-i^ he avus found and 
these great reptiles can effect by their .sincAVs of slain Avilh a dramatic environineut of the most 
supplest steel ; tliere could be no crying out for picturesque, horrors. 

aid, nor could aid be of any avail in sucli a case. The search-party ])roceeded into one of the 
Two of my own I'ibs were broken by a Natal caverns as far as tlie light of day penetrated, 
python, the ‘bight’ of wliose body gripped iny walking with noiseless footsteps tlirough a 
side to an extent scarcely more than f can span gloom and silence broken only by the sound of 
with my hand. It is remarkable, liowevcr, that a distant waterfall ami the mournful cj’y of 
although many of these snakes are very savage the mountain birds. Suddenly l.ludr progi’ess 
in captivity, and Avill inflict oven serious lacera- Ava.. arrtisted by a deep black jasd of water, 

, tions by biting, they seem never to put forth hardly to be diseernoil in the dim twilight. The 
tlieir constrictive force as a means of defence or dogs Viegan to howl, and in a few momcnt.s they 
for any other purpose than that of fe(*(ling, unless belield, Avith vision now accustomed to the 
tliey are held or restrained in .some Avay. A obscurity, the huge head of the snake rise above 
tierce .serpent will dash at a fancied aggressor the inky surface, its eves lighted Avith u diabolical 
0 ])en-iiK)uthud over and over again — I have had gleam as it glared at the intruders. The next 
my clothes ripped oft’ me by an anaconda which moment a hiss seethed forth from its jaws, os 
had got louse in a small room — yet tliey never though a red-liot beam had beiui plunged in the 
seem to remember the power of their lateral Av.atei'. A deafening volley rang out from the 
mu.scles until they feel tlieinseh'es grasped. levelled guns, di.yducing large masses of stone 

A most circumstantial narrative of a man- overhead, which actually Avounded some of the 
eating serpent in Trinidad appeared in the Part- party. This, however, did not give the Minotaur 
of‘STf)ain Gazette on March 30, 1889, and aa'us cx- liis quietus, for, j'caring himself twenty feet on 
tensively copied by newspapers throughout the high, and rapiilly uncoiling his length from the 
world, an account so free from the gross exaggera- depths of the pool he launched himself forward, 
lion which characterises most of these stories as with his body bent in a great curve, on his aasail- 
to render it apparently Avoi-thy of credence. It ants. A second discharge, however, prcxluced the 
set forth that on the previous Sunday morning desired effect ; the snake leaped out of the pool, 
the inhabitants of Arima- a district in the iiite- and lashing the floor and the surface of the water, 
rior of the island — were thrown into a state of died in terrific convulsions. He was found to 
consternation by the iieAvs that three children measure forty -seven feet, with a diameter of two 
had disappeared from tire AVnrd of Guannpo and a half, the described colour accurately indi- 
dnring the past AA'eek. The names and residence eating an anaconda. Opened on the snot by l4ie 
of these children Avere given, as well us those of knives of some cocoa-pruners, it was louud that 
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all traces^ of the children had disappeared \ but the 
half-digested body of a deer, prooably swallowed 
on the previous day, was disentombed, along with 
a niunber of ofHcial papers, conjecturally the 
relics of some unhappy overseer. The carcase 
of the serpent was then skinned, and the bones 
extracted for exhibition in the Council Hall of 
'^Port-of-Spain, 

No contradiction of this extraordinary story 
seems to have reiwUed any of the European or 
American papers whidi liad (juoted it; but iny 
friend Dr Knox, of San Fernando, sent me the 
sequel. A couple of days after tlie publication 
of the narrative, crowds of people from far and 
near came flocking in to the (Joniicil Hall to view 
, the hide and skeleton of this Brobdingnagian 
reptile, tliat being tlie date fixed for its arrivaF - 
only to find that tlie whole aflair was a lioax, 
and to be reminded tliat the day was the first 
of April I 

Quite recently a well known venomous snake, 
the hamadryad (OpIiLopluujus eln.jjs)f has-been 
amplified into a man-eater in certain forests of 
(janjuni, wliere, it is declared by the Khonds and 
Uriyas, who hold it in such dread that nothing 
will induce them to enter some of the woods, to 
attain a length of thirty feet, and to add not only 
human beings — which it is said to pursue with 
relentless activity- but jackals, wolves, leopards, 
and satnbur to its uorinul diet of snakes. 

In conclusion, let me give two possible in- 
stances as they were given to me of serpents 
devouring very young children. A friend of 
mine, whose bona Jidca I could not for one 
moment doubt, a man well known in the world 
of science, though not a zoologist, assured me 
that he had seen the tiny dead body of a new- 
born baby seized by a snake as it lay exposed on 
the step.s of u church in a remote village of 
Southern Italy. He hail passeil the sj)ot but a 
few minutes before, when the screams of a bt)y 
caused him to retrace his stej)s, and then he per- 
ceived a large stripcil serpent, wliicli had plunged 
its widely distended jaws over the naked shouhlev 
of the child. Sticks and stones caused it to 
loosen its hold, and it flashed away into the 
bushes. The biggest of the European snakes, the 
beautiful foui-ruyed KlaphU, is certainly found 
in that locality, but it grows to no more than 
six fet*.t, and is of slender habit. My frieiul 
did not profess to have noted the appearance of 
the reptile sutficiciitly to enable him to describe 
it. 

The other story comes from Manila. When I 
was there, many years ago, there was a poor 
crazy mestiza^ or iialf-breed, who was (juite a 
noted character in the island. She lived in one 
of the Tagal huts outside the city on the muddy 
Pasig Kiver, but wa.s not uufrei|uently to be met 
in the canopietl side-walks oi the streets, or 
wandering along the calzada in the evening, when 
: that beautiful drive and promenade is tlironged 
with carriages and pedestrians, enjoying the 
'Atrains of the military band and the sea-breeze. 
vT'hia woman was a withered, shrivelled creature, 
might have been sixty, seventy, or a him- 
years old ; but it wtw currently reported — 
vmid 1 can well believe it- that she was little 
; Ibore than thirty. Her wants were sutticiently 
for, ond a certain amount of supervision 
oxfwcis^ over her movements ; but every 


now and then she escaped from a not ver? 
stringent control, and roamed through the length 
and breadth of Luzon, usually returning of her 
own accord after an absence of weeks, or even 
months, though occasionally rescued and brought 
back by those who encountered her and knew 
her. 

Her one pus.sion in life and the object of 
her wuiulerings was to catch snakes. These she 
would seize upon unhesiLatingly wherever she 
met witJi them-- and pi'ubably few knew their 
luiunta better tliaii slie— -and would keep them 
twi.sted about her, tied with plaited grass to her 
wrists or around lier neck, or folded in the hem 
of her scanty saya, where she would talk to them, 
scold them, bent them, care-js tlieiii, according to 
her mood, .all day long, until they succeeded in 
regaining their freedom. On more than one 
occasion she had j'eturned thus decorated to tl)e 
Indian quarter, causing no little coiusterimtiou ; 
and it was even said that slie had been respons- 
ible for a general stampede , from the great 
Chinese store in tlie Calle Escolto, the Kegent 
Street of xManila, by ajmeaiiiig at one of the door- 
ways ehatteiiug to a huge poismious snake, f 
was conducted to her hut by a Dominican fnur 
who liad described to me a serjieut wliicli he hud 
recently seen in lier hands, and whicli seemed to 
mo to be a specimen of the rare and deadly 
Ophiophayua. Our tedious journey up the be- 
wildering maze of fetid creeks wliicli extend away 
to the base of the mountains was, however, fruit- 
less, for iieitlier medh:a nor snake was to be 
found in the nipa-tliutclied tenement. 1 learned 
from the friar that one of her arm.s, mie leg, and 
her jaw had been broken by falls in the course of 
her suakeduintiug rambles, and had remained 
permanently deformed from the want of surgical 
treatment ; but that she was not known to liavo 
been bitten by any of the ill-omened protiiges 
she liandleil so iincei'enioniously. 

Concerning this woman I was told u tale of 
horror. True or falsi*, no one in xMaiiila appeai’ed 
to question its accuracy. .At the age of fifteen, 
wlicii she was an exceedingly beauLil'ul girl, she 
married a Spaniard high in ollice in tlie port, 
a memher of one of the old ‘ Peuinsular ^ families, 
who found it hard to forgive such a memlliance, 
(This, 1 may remark, would possibly account for 
her position at the time of iny visit, watched and 
cared for to u certain extent by an ample pro- 
vision of money, but a pariah none the less.) 
A few weeks after the hirth of her first child, she 
was taken, for the sake of her health, to a quinta 
or villa in the mountainfl, to escape the excessive 
heat and noisome smells of the city and low-lying 
foreshore, her husband’s oflicial duties compelling 
him to remain at their residence in the town. 
One afternoon slie was sitting in a low r<ickinc- 
chuir, placed in a shady corner of the veranda 
which ran round two sides of the quitda^ com- 
manding an extensive view of the glorious bay 
far below ; heV Indian maid lay asleep on the 
floor, and she, with the baby, now a month old, 
ill her lap, presently succumbed to the lieat of the 
day, and slept too— slept long and heavily. She 
heard no sound ; she was disturbed by no move- 
ment j but she woke suddenly, to find her baby 
gone, and an enormous python lying gorged at 
her feet. As she sprang from the chair, the 
snake struck her on the breast, inflicting a jugged 
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wound, the scar of which I saw, then sped off 
down the hill-side. With a wild cry, the poor 
creature fell to tlie ground, mercifully bereft of 
reason from that moment. 

years have progressed ; indeed, the inacctiracies 
are os great and as many os ever. In the Returns 
for 1889 the nhmber estimated was stated to be 
18,832 out of a total of 574,840 Returns ; but 
there is no doubt that a much larger number*— 
probably Pi.\ty per cent.— have to be amended, 
and partially, if not wholly, estimated, owing to 
various causes. The fmans issued are of a very 
complicated natiin*, and well cah iilated to puzzle 
the agricultural mind, which, as .Julm Bright' 
once observed, is not very enlightened. Parish 
overseers sometimes put obstacles in the way of 
the collecting officials, to delay and prevent them 
revising their list of laud occupants by the rate- 
books. It is entirely optional wliethcr farmers 
ami others fill up their Returns— there is no 
compulsion — only solicitation at present, though 
there is some talk of making tlie next Keturus 
compulsory. In cases where the Returns are 
made, the forms are fretpieiitly so carelessly filled 
lip that it is necessary for the officers to make 
additions or deductions in ordei’ to make the 
total average agree with that of the previous 
year. This operation is known as ‘cooking’ the 
Returns, 

Another serious fact which retards the officials 
is that they have no right to go upon the land 
of a fanner to «l(!termlne his crops and stock, and 
irate agriculturists have been known to threaten 
to set their dogs on too persistent officers. The 
thousands of pioseciitions that take place all over 
the country 1 jr keeping dogs and carriages, kill- 
ing game, carrying or using guns, &c,, without 
licenses, and other violations of the revenue laws, 
render the officers unpopular with the verx 
persons whose HeUirns th(‘y are requesting. An 
occupier of land after he has been fined will 
refuse to till up an optional Return. The 
Returns were at first regarded, and still are by 
some, us preliminary to some dark scheino for 
future taxation, and by many ns a partial check 
upon their income-tax declarations. 

It is a mutter of difficulty to the occupant of 
a large farm to give, even approximately, the 
number of acres under each crop, if he honestly 
desired to do so ; it is thej'efore evident that it 
is iinpotiHible for oflicers with no special know- 
ledge of agricultural matters, and frequently fresh : 
from cities, to arrive at a reliable conclusion as 
to the crops and stock on a farm upon which i 
they are not permitted to go, and of the bound- 
aries of which they are ignorant. These Returns 
are required at a busy portiim of the year, and 
are in adiHtion to and unconnected with the 
other multifarious duties of revenue olficiaba. 
Even if tliey were authorised to make pei’sonal 
inspection of the holdings of non-returning occu** 
piers, it is doubtful whether many officers would 
have time to »lo so. The large number of 
Returns that require ‘correction,’ and holdings 
that have to be guesseil at or estimates luanu-' 
factured, are included iu the totals with the 
Returns tliat profess to be correct, making the, 
whole inaccurate, and thus of less value as a basis 
for the arguments, conclusions, ami calculations 
regarding them wliich appear every year in the 
leading journals. The Board of Inland Revenue 
and the Board of Agriculture are aware of these 
defects in the Returns, and number among their 
advisers officials who have been through every 
grade of tbeir service, to whom the difficulties 

HOW THE ACREAGE RETURNS ARE 
OBTAINED. 

In September 1889 a Board of Agriculture was 
established in Englaiul for the first time. It 
took over the powcu’s formerly exercised by the 
Agricultural Department of tlie Privy-council, 
and those of the Land Commission relating to 
tithes, commons, and the enclosure of lands. Its 
duties include the following matters : Contagious 
cattle diseases, injurious insects, the collection 
and preparation of statistics on agriculture and 
forestry, and the promotion of lectures and in- 
struction on such subjects. The Board consists 
of the President, or Minister of Agriculture ; the 
Lord Pi'esident of the Council j the Secretaries 
of State for the Eoiuiign, Wai*, Home, and Colonial 
Departujcnls ; the First Lord of tlie Ti’uasury ; 
the Chancellor of the Ex( h(;qiicr ; the Chancellor 
of tlie Du' liy of Lancaster ; the Secretary for 
Scotland, and such other persons as the Queen 
may fj'oni time to time appoint. One of the 
principal, if not the principal, duties of the Board 
is the preparation of the yearly ‘blue-book’ -- 
it is, however, sometimes slate-coloured contain- 
ing the Agricultural Retiiriia of Great Britain. 
These Returns have now been furnislied for 
twenty-six years, and X10,300 was anunally voted 
for their cost. The collection of the statistics 
lias always been entrusted to the officers of the 
Excise branch of the Inland Revenue Depart- 
ment, who have until this year been paid for the 
extra work thus devolving on them, about ten 
thousand pounds being divided among the various 
ollicials concerned. The remuneratiou lias now 
been witlidrawu. 

The particulars of the acreage (d the land under 
ciiUivation for crops ; the (juantity of meadow, 
fallow, and moorland ; the number of cattle, 
slieep, pigs, and horses of various kinds, poultry, 
and silos, are ascertained in the following manner. 
About the end of May each year, a form contain- 
ing headed columns for all the items of informa- 
tion desired is sent by post by the local revenue 
<»fiicer to all persons whose names appear in the 
parish ratebooks as occupiers of land above a 
(piarter of an acre in extent. These schedules 
are stamped, and addressed for return. After 
u few days, the officers proceed to write to or 
call upon siicli occupiers us have failed to make 
the re(piired Retiu ns, and endeavour to persuade 
them to fill up their papers or give verbally tlie 
necessary details. In tlie event of non-com- 
pliance, the particulars are obtained roughly from 
some friendly resident in the parish ; or, in the 
absence of such assistance, the officer himself 
makes an estimate of the crops and live-stock on 
the farm or holding. 

The difficulties of the collection have always 
been great, and have not much diaiiuished os the 
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tofemd tu are matters of actual kiiuwledj'e. 
Moreover, year after year, in tlie columns of tlio 
Civil Service papers, liave appeui’cd letters from 
the collecting oliicers showing how iiaposbible it 
is under the pi'esent conditions to obtain trust- 
worthy Heturus. It is apparent, too, under the 
circumstances mentioned, how hanL it is for tln)>,e 
concerned iu their collection to obtain entirely 
correct Keturns ; and in oi’der to get the work 
complete<l in the few weeks allowed much ‘re- 
vision’ of the schedules is inevitabli*. 

In their anxiety, under the olln ial pressure put 
upon them, t<ihliuw as few ‘ estimate^’ as possible, 
the ofticers sometiines overstep the maik, and 
resort to expedients wlii( h bi-ing dow'ii iij)on them 
punishment, in the shape of disnii-^sal, reduttiou 
in rank, and censures. This lias, unfortunately 
ioff tlieiii, been es]»eeially tlic case over the la^l 
lleturns, the juiuislimcnts being exceptionally 
numerous and severe. Tliu fechedules sent out 
are often treated with scant respect by the recijii- 
outs, being regarded as an objectionable ijniui'ii- 
lion, for which the l*nnie Minister who may be 
in power is responsible. Some ronteiiiptuoii.sly I 
tear up the forms sent them, the fragments being 
found scattered about adjoining lanes, blown by 
every wandering wind. In oilier case'*, instead 
of the iuformuiiou retpiested, ridiculous aii'^wcrs 
and satirical queries are freely scrawded on the 
forms. Instead of the extent of tlie laud planted, 

‘ 10,000 cabbages ’ wdll be returned. ‘ Ilow' is the 
G.O.M.?’ one will humorously iiiqui*'e. Anotliei 
will ask, ‘What is the in ice of jam'^’ -‘If you 
want to know the number of iiiy < bucks, come 
and count tbeiii,’ was endorsed on one form. A 
fai’iner’s wife otiered an otlicer chalk to murk th * 
hens and i hicks, as she could not tell their num 
her ‘to a hundred one way or the other.’ The 
little pig that ran about so tliat he could not 
be counted has numerous jiarallels. ( )c( a.sioiially, 
some hitherto ‘mute inglorious Milton’ will 
‘drop,’ like Sila.s Wegg, ‘into poetry.’ JIcne is 
a specimen of a rliymiug Tleturn, actiiall) sent 
to one ot the oliicers by a rural iiitelieet of nune 
thau ordinary brightness <ind w'aggery . 

Ten acres of wheat , no barley or here ; * 

Eight acres of oats , rye (corn) ? nour licrc. 

Of beaus, peas, and ‘taters,’ I grow just a score, 

And of turnips and mangolds about .six or moio. 

Though of swedes 1 must tell you I have not a lade. 

As the wiieworms have paid tlioir ‘de\ouis’ to the 
whole. 

Of carrots? lot's see— T think there is one. 

(.*abbage? Not planted. Kohl-ralu not sown. 

Rape ? Well, not gadty. Beetroot enter mi. 

Chicory— vetches or tares— no true hill. 

To lucerne I ’m a stiunger ; 1 sing not its |>raise ; 

But green crops such os rhubarb just one lood I 
raise. 

Of flax not a yard ; of hops not a pole ; 

Of fallow ploughe.l acres, J 've four on the whole. 

Of hay-oroj) —1 ’vu just got a score in the paik. 

Though of other grass land I could not sod a lark. 
Working horses there 's four, of cattle eleven, 

Sheep I have none, but of grunters I ’vo seven. 

Of ailoB? What nonsense to come to tliat puss, 

The man who stacks ensilage I think him an ass. 

The last-iueutioiicd quadruped, soni tuncb call’d a 
moke, 

I’m ttOt to return, so forgive mo the joke ; 

I know of a pair, sir, the coini>hnient ’s double, 

Yott for your pvtience, 1 for my tiouhlo. 

the ijon-agricultural reiider it may be 
crjtpkj^iod that ‘bere’ is a light soil of Scotch 


barley ; * kulil-rabi ’ and ‘ rape ’ are a specieB of 
green crop, and ‘lucerne’ an artificial grass for 
cattle. 

Their cmjdoynient iu the colluctiou of agri- 
cultural lletiiniH is termed hy the oliicers being 
‘ on the acreage j’ and in the days when there 
was a duty on malt instead of beer, it vas a 
plea.surabie duty I’oamiiig among vjllage.s and 
iariubouses on lioiseback or cycle, in dogcarts, 
or on that ‘lieiw and iiiitaiiied steed’ known as 
‘.sbankb’ ixuiy.’ Jii the biigbt and pleasant 
suinmcr-tiine the inaltliou.ses wire ahv.a^'s ‘silent’ 
— that is, closed, and the revenue official- had 
little to do iu the rare .lune days. Kow, how- 
ever, all is changed, and the collection i.i regarded 
as ail iinde.siiable addition to their alrendy heavy 
work. Various ])ropositions for an alteration in 
the method of collet tioii have been made. All 
agree that the lleturns should be compul- 
Bory, with a fine for non-conipluinee or incorrect 
Relurns. A siinjder form of schetlule, more 
fluited to the niider-,tainliiig of Hodge, is alst) 
deemed necessary. It lias been proposed, too, 
that the work of collfctioii should be undertaken 
by the jiarisb oveiseer.s, the police, or the post- 
men. A reform of the system prevailing is inani- 
ic.stly uigi'iitly leqiiired, and cannot conn* too 
soon, in the interesls alike of agriculturist-, 
leveuue ollii iuls, and the public. 


BALLADE OF ROSES AND THORNS. 

Tul month that, brings the Sunnnt'r heat 
DiitokU the hulls tliat lillod in May; 

Tin led lh)u of tlie iiioin i- sued, 

And sweitoi is tlu* ehh ol d.i>. 

So tail the picas, lilt hind's .may, 

So deep the joy on e\cij side, 

That men foigct thi- antient lay, 

‘The rosis pass, 1h(‘ thonis aliide.' 

Tlioiuh hidden iu u siui letrcat, 

The loses' blushes soon hetiiij 
Their seciet, and tlie thoins that meet 
Around tluuii cannot once allra} 

The jdundoicr who seeks such prey, 

Foi Jif will pluck them, and in pride 
Upon hi.s hreiusL will wear the spiuy 
Where ro.ses puss, but tlioiiis abide. 

Abas ! the houi-s have flying fed, 

And riuasine wall not deign to stay 
Foi anything that maichi entreat, 

For anything that men can saj 
To Bigh and irniyer she aiisw'eis ‘ Nay.* 

All for her going must jnoiide, 

Or they will find to their dismay 
Tliat roses pass, hut tlioins abide. 


Piiuees, pluck roses on your w.iy, 

Though under thorns the loses hide ; 

Yet think ye on my rhyme, I pray — 

‘ The roses pass, the thorns abide.* 

J. *T. Levens. 
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TIIOMA8 THE llIIA’MEIl. 

AVhat Aforliu the riojiliut is to the Welsh, that 
Thomas the Bhymcr ia to the Scots. He is the 
mcf-T V‘it(‘s of Scutch tradition and history. His 
name, and the predictions associated with liis 
name, an? known and repeated in every district 
of Scotland. Though to Berwickshire is assigned 
the place of his birth, he is equally well known 
throughout all the Borders, from east to w'est. 
He is known in Strathclyde and Galloway, in the 
Highlands and Western Islainls, along the north- 
eastern seaboard of Banff and Aberdeen, and 
among the peasantry of the NI earns, of Fife, and 
of the Lothiuus. There are few families of any 
antiquity or eminence, few castles or houses of 
distinction, hut have attached to them some 
jingling rhyme or other, hearing upon their 
destiny, and attributed to the Bhymer. Some of 
these rhymes have the ring of antiquity about 
them, and are undoubtedly ancient ; others smack 
of the modern method, and may he leferred to 
the cunning or waggery of some local poetaster. 
But each and all of them serve to keep in memory 
a name that was long a name to conjure with in 
Scotland, and scarcely any great battle took place, 
or any striking crisis in the country’s history 
occurred, hut there was produceahle stime vague 
oracular prediction of the RhymeFs, pointing to 
what had happened or was about to happen. 
That these predictions were in many instances 
manufactured to serve the purpose of the hour, 
goes without saying. 

While Thomas the Rhymer, or * True Thomas,’ 
has his parallel in Merlin the Prophet, yet an 
important distinction must be drawn between 
them. The one comes down to us on the w^ave 
of tradition only ; the other is distinctly an 
historical personage. We have no fact of liistory 
to which we can point as evidence that Merlin 
ever actually li /ed ; he may have simply been 
rendered the living channel and embodiment of 
Cymric legembj and traditions - the creation of 
the Cymric imagination. But of the existence of 
Thomas the Rhymer we have reasonable historical 


proof Is place of residence is moreover linked 
with a definite locality, and this not by tradition, 
but by an existing title-deed to tlie property 
dating as far buck us tlie close of the thirteenth 
ceutuiy, and containing his own name and the 
name of his son and heir. 

The name of the Rhymer’s residence was 
Ercildoune, now EarlsLon, on the hanks of the 
licader, in Berwickshire. The vale of Leader is 
of singular hc'liuty, and «Mnbraces within it many 
places whose names have been made memorable 
in Scottish song and story. The Leader takes 
its rise in the Lammermoor Hills, and flows 
I southward in devious and wilful wanderings till 
it merges itself in the Tweed. Here we have the 
St licouard’s Banks and Leader Haiighs of the 
seventeen tli-contury minstrel Burn, who gave to 
AVordsworth the measure and rhythm of his 
three Ahirrow ballads. This stanza might not 
have ilone discredit to Wordsworth liimself, in 
the grace and fervour of its lyrical melody : 

Sing Ercildoune and Cowdonknowos, 

Wliero Humes had anco commanding, 

And Drygrange, with its milk-white ewes, 

’Twixt Tweed and Leader standing ; 

Tlie bird that flees through Ilodpath trees 
And Gladswood’s hanks each morrow, 

Nl;iy sing and .sigh sweet Loader Haughs, 

And bonny holms of Yarrow. 

It is to a district so hallowed about with song 
and tj'adition that Thomas the Rhymer belongs. 
He ‘nourished’ — to adopt a time-honoured 
locution — in the later half of the thirteenth 
century, or, more specifically, from perhaps 1220 
to about 1290. I’lie first fact as to liis existence 
which has been ascertained is in connection with 
the witn<*8sing of a charier which was gmnted 
to the Abbot and Convent of Melrose by Thomas’s 
near neighbour, Petrus de Haga of Bemersyde, 
an ancestor of the ancient family regarding 
whom the Rhymer i, said to have predicted 
that 

Tyde what may l>etide, 

Haig shall lie Haig uf Bemersyde. 

And the prediction still holds good after the lapse- 
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of six luinclrod years. The deed referred to, and 
which we have seen and handled, is now the 
property of the Duke of Bifccleuch. It is a little 
bit of yellow parchment, nine inches by six, with 
the writing as clear and distinct as at the day on 
which it was penned, and has the remains of two 
seals attached to it by little separate tags of 
parchment. The one seal is that of the grantor 
of the charter, Haig j the other is that of Abbot 
Oliver of Dry burgh, who heads the list of wit- 
nesses, Deeds of this nature were not witnessed 
then as such deeds are now- - that is, by each wit- 
ness subscribing his signature beneath the docu- 
ment. In those days, writing was not so common 
an accomplishment as now, and probably to avoid 
invidious distinctions among men of hot ami 
aristocratic tempers, with swords by their side, 
the clerk who engrossed tlio deed simply wrote 
therein a list of the men who v'ere tiien present, 
and who had witnessed the transaction entered 
upon and completed. The last name mentioned 
of those who stood around the table on this occa- 
sion is Thortias Rimor de KmJdnn. 

Here, then, we have one solid historical fact 
upon which to base the actual corporeal existence 
of ‘ Trne Thomas.’ ^Phe charter in question is 
not dated ; but as it is ascertainable through other 
historical channels that the abuye Oliver was 
Abbot of Dryburgh in 12(12, and was still Abbot 
in 12C8, we are able to approach very near to 
the actual date when the Khyiuer witiies.sed the 
charter— say, between 12110 and 1270. 

The next transaction which brings the Rhymer 
upon the page of actual history uelongs to the 
year 1286, and in this instance wo have him 
in his tra«litional character of prophet. Walter 
Bower, who was Abbot of the Monastery of Inch- 
colm — an island in the Firth of Forth - wrote, in 
the first half of the fil'tecnlli century, a history of 
Scotland, in whic.h he Udls ua how Thomas of 
Ercildounc foretold the calamitous death' of King 
Alexander III. The Earl of Dunbar of those days 
had a great castle which stood about a mile to 
the east of Ercildounc, and under the protecting 
shadow of whose walls a village w<iiild naturally 
spring up ; the name of which village — Plarl’s- 
town— has gindually supplanted the older and 
more poetical Ercildoune. Thomna, paying a 
visit to the Earl one day, was asked by him half- 
jocularly what was to happen on the morrow. 
The Rhymer, sighing deeply, said : ‘Alas for the 
morrow, a day of calamity and misery ! Before 
the twelfth hour shall be heard a blast so 
vehement as shall exceed all that have yet been 
heard in Scotland.’ The alarming nature of this 
prediction led the Earl and his associates to watch 
- the atmosphere closely next morning ; but tlie 
sky gave no sign of any impending storm, and 
by the ninth hour they were becoming disposed 
to regard Thonnis and his prediction >vith some- 
, thing like contempt. The Earl, however, had 
scarcely sat down to dinner, and the hand of the 
, dial pointed the hour of noon, when a nies- 
Uienger arrived at the gate, bringing with him the 
of the king’s death, who in the darkness 
fhe previous night had been killetl by a fall 
bia horse while galloping along the sea- 
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shore near Kinghorn. ‘This,’ said Thomas, Ms 
the wind that shall blow to you the great 
calamity and trouble of all Scotland/ And so of 
a surety it did ; for it led to the disputed 
succession in the sovereignty of the kingdom, 
to the interference of Edwanl I. of England, to 
the long wars of Wallace and Bruce, the storm 
ending only in the victory of Bannockburn. 
‘ This Thomas,’ says a later chronicler, ‘ was ane 
man of great admiration to the pc'ople, and 
showed sundry things as they fell. Howbeit,’ 
ho quaintly adds, ‘they were aye hid under 
obscure words.’ 

The Rhymer is next referred to in an 
authentic document of the date 1294, in which 
his son, who styles himself ‘Thomas of Ercil- 
doun, son and heir of Thomas Rymour of Er- 
cildoiiii,’ conveys to a neighbouring charity nil 
the lands wliicn he held by inheritance in the 
village of Flrciklonne. What the object of the 
3 mnnger Thomas was in thus divesting himself of 
his inheritance is not stated in the decMl. But 
the natural inference is, that before this time, 
and b(‘fore the son bad entered on his inherit- 
ance, his father, True Thomas, was dead. Blintl 
Harry, in his rhymed life of Wallace, repre- 
sents the Rhymer as still alive in 1290 or 1297 ; 
but no one who knows the blind pfjetasteFs 
method of writing history would give the slightest 
weight to his authority, as against a document 
which, on the face of it, presupposes that the 
Rhymer was dead previous to November 1294. 

But while histoi’v has thus substantiated for us 
the actual existence and personality of I'liomas 
the Rhymer, it has not informed ns either as to 
the precise year of his death or ns to the manner 
of it But here tradition steps in and tells the 
story in a wuiy move picturesquely and poetically 
than we should have had it fiom history. In 
view, moreover, of the methods of tradition, it is 
not quite consistent to speak of the Rhymer’s 
‘death for, according to this type of legend, men 
like Merlin and Arthur and True Thoma.s do not 
die — they only pass fi'onj the sight of men for a 
time. Hence we have ‘The passing of Arthur’ — 
not his death — as he goes ‘a long way’ to the 
island valley of Avilion, 

■\Vbere falls not hail, or rain, or any snow, 

Nor ever wind blows loudly. 

And tradition expected that he .should once more 
return ; a.s it, too, expected Merlin’s release from 
the fatal spell woven round him by the wily 
Vivien. 

And ns tradition dealt with those, so it dealt 
wdih Tliomas the Rhymer. The manner of hia 
‘ passing ’ was thus. At an early age he had been 
carried oil to Fairy Land as the lover of the Fairy 
Queen, and while there had acquired his miracu- 
lous gifts of knowledge and of prophecy. At the 
end of seven years he was wuirned that it was 
time for him to return to earth ; hut his mistress 
made it a condition that he should come back to 
her wlien it pleased her to recall him fjorn earth. 
One daj^, therefore, wliile Thomas eat in his house 
of Ercildoune, feasting and making merry with 
his fi’iend.s, a person entered^ and in a state of 
wonder and fear, informed him that a hart and 
hind from the neighbouring .• rest were ‘com- 
posedly and slowly parading the street of the 
village. The prophet instantly rose, left hia 
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habitation, and folloM<^L the wonderful animals ' 
to the forest, whence he was never seen to return. 
According to the popular belief, he still “drees 
his weird” in Fairy Lund, and is one day expected 
to revisit earth/ 

How far the actual sayings and doings of ihe 
Rhymer when on earth jnstil'n'd the extra- 
ordinary reputation which he obtained for his 
mingled gilts us a prophet and a poet, it is 
impossible now to say ; but that that reputation 
was well established before his death is proved by 
the fact that a maniisci’ipt exists containing a 
prophecy said to be uttereil by him, and which 
manuwTipt must have been written before 1320, 
probably before 13M, or within thirty years after 
his death. 3’here are still extant two poems 
which have been a-^cribed to him. His authorship 
of one of these, calle'l Sir Trixtnn^ is more than 
doubtful ; but the fiist portion of the other poem 
claimed for him— aial wdiich tells how he saw the 
Fairy Queen riding down hy tlie Fildoii tree, how 
he had kissed her lips, and how he wended hia 
way with her to Fairy Lamb— may not improp- 
erly be regarded ns his. The antique language 
in which it is couched will debar many rendera 
from enjoying It ; l)iit, as poetry, it ia of high ] 
quality, instinct with the colour and movement 
of life, with strong imaginative ellects, and in 
places forvuM w’ith passion. The popidar version 
of it which Scott received from a lady who 
resided near Ercildouue, and which he collated 
with another version in "Mis Brown’s possession, 
may be regarded as a good parnpliruse of tlie 
original poem composed by one who was familiar 
with that original. 

True Tlionms lay on nuntlic Rank; 

A fcrliu ho spied wi’ Ins e‘e; 

And tlioie he saw a iadye bright, 

Come riding ilowu hy the Eilden tree. 

Her skirt was o’ the grass-green silk, 

Her inaiiUo o’ (lie \elvet fyuo ; 

At ilka tttt of her horst-'s niaiie 
IJnng fifty aller bells and nine. 

True Thomas hailed the fair lady with all a 
poet’s gallantry. She told him she was the 
‘Queen of fair bdHainl ;’ and Ik', in spite of her 
warning us to the conai‘((nem*es to himself, ‘kissed 
her rosy lips, all uuderneatli the Eildon tree.’ 

‘Now, ye maun go wd nie,’ she siiid; 

‘Tnie Tlioinns, ye maun go wi’ me; 

And ye maun serve me seven years. 

Through weal or woo as may cliama* to be.’ 

She mounted on lier milk- white steed ; 

Slic’s ta’eii trim Thomas up behind; 

Anil aye, wlieiie’er Jier bridle rung, 

Tho steed ilew swifter tbun the w'ind. . . - 

0 they radc on, and farther on, 

And they waderl through rivers aboon the knee, 

And they saw neither sun nor moon, 

But they heard the roaring of the sea. 

It was milk mirk night, and ihtro was nao aterno 
light, 

And tln'v waded through red hlood to the kneo ; 

For a’ the blood that is shed on earth 
Kins through tlie springs o' that countrie. 

At the end of Thomas’s services in Ellland, the 
Queen once more guides him back to earth, and 
offers him, as wages, the gift of ‘ the tongue that 
can never lie’ ‘A goodly gift ye would gie to 
me,* replied Thomas, not having quite forgotten 
after his long absence what manner of place the 


earth ia What use to a man among men 
would be ‘ tho tongue that can never lie V 

* J neither donght to buy nor sell, 

At fair or tryst where 1 may hL’ 

The situation is a little confused in the 
popular version, hut is dear enough in the 
original poem. Scott liinHtdf has put in verse 
the Rhynioi’s final departure with the hurt and 
hind : 

•Some said to hill, and '?nmc to glen, 

’J’bcir wondrous coursi* Inid Iwen; 

But ne’er in haunts ot living men 
Again was Thomas seen. 
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t’HAUTKR X.\!X. — ‘l KNOW THE MAN.’ 

• 

‘Anoihiui evening of mastery, Elsie?’ said 
Atliclstaii. 

‘Yos. Another, and perhaps another. But we 
arc getting to an end. 1 shall ho abb* to tell you 
all to-day or to morrow. Tin* thing is becoming 
too great for me ulono.’ 

‘Yon Khali tell ns when you please. Henn- 
time, nothing new has been found out, T believe. 
(Iieckley Mtill glares, George tells me. But the 
o]»iiiion of the elerks seems on the whole more 
favuurulde, he believes, than it was. Of that, 
hoAvever, he is not perhaps a eood judge.’ 

‘They shall all lie turned out,’ cried Elsie. 
* How dare they so much ns to discuss’ 

‘My sister, it is a very remarkable thing, and 
a thing little understood, hut it is ii true thing. 
People, people cleiks and Jc Service generally 
--are distimtly a branch of the great human 
tribe. They are anthrojtoid. Therefore, they 
' are curious and prying and suspicious. They 
' have oMi' own faults, my dear.’ 

I All day Elsie felt drawn .as with rop(-s to Mr 
Dcring’s otlice. Was it possible that after that 
I long evening among the lessons of Poverty Lane 
Ihe honld remember nothing? TTow was s!ie 
to get at him how Avas she to make him nnder- 
I stand or believe Avhat he had done ? Gould she 
* ni.'dve the sane man ri nu*mb(r the actions and 
j AAmrds of the insane man ? (’ouM she make the 
I insane man do something which would absolutely 
identify him wilh the sane man? She cotthl 
ulwa}8 array her witnesses: hut she M^anted 
more; she AAamted to hiing Mr Dering himself 
to understand that he Avas Air Edmund Gray. 

She made an oxciise for calling upon him. It 
was in the jifternoon, about four, that she called. 
She found him looking aged, his face lined, his 
clieck pale, his eyes anxious. 

‘This business Avorries me,’ he stud. ‘Hay ami 
night it is uitli me. 1 am persecuted and 
haunted with this Edmuiid Gray. His tracts arc 
put into my pockets ; his pajwrs into my safe . 
he laughs nt, me : he defies me to find him. And 
they do nothing. They only accuse each other 
They find nothing.’ 

‘I’atience,’ said Elsie softly. ‘Only a few 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of Auiorioa by 
Harper h Brothers. 
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A Jay Of two— then— with Tonr help— we 
, ^Sl umvel all thia trouble You aliali lose 

^ ♦ BlSSi I escape this mocking devil this 

'fidnmnd Gray ?’ 

cannot promise. Perhaps. — Now, my dear 
gnardiaBi I am to be married next Wednesday. 
I want you to be present at my wedding.’ 

•Why not?’ 

* Because things have been said about George : 
lOllJ because your presence will effectually prove 
, ^ilt you do not believe them.’ 

* ^Onl Believe them? I believe nothing. It 
^,5#^ however, my experience tli.it there is no act, 

, iwwever base, that any man may not be tempted 

‘•Jto do.’ 

' ‘Happily, it is my experh iice,’ said the girl 
Ol twenty-one, ‘that there U no act of baseness, 
'hou’ever Binall, that certain men could possibly 
commit. You will come to my wedding, then. 
Athelstan will give mo away,’ 

‘Athelstan? Yes ; 1 remember. Wo found 
those notes, didn’t we? I wonder who put them 
into the safe? Athelstan! Yes. He has been 
living in low company, I heard— Camberwell. — 
^l^gs and tatter^i.' 

‘Oh!’ Elsie stamped i npatieiitly. ‘You W'ill 
‘ believe anything — anything, and you a lawyer I 
Athelstan is in the service of a great American 
journal— Bags and tatters I’ 

‘ American ? Oh ! yes.’ Mr Dering sat up and 
looked interested. ‘ Why, of course. How could 
1 forget it. Ilttd it been yesterday evening, I 
Ahould have forgot. But it is four yeans ago. 
He wrote to me from somewhere in America. 
'■Where was it? I’ve got the letter, it is in the 
‘i»fe. Bring me the bottom right-hand drawer. 
Sit IB there, T know.’ He took the drawer which 
brought him, and turned over the papers. 
’ ^Hero it is among the papers of that forgery. 
Here is the letter,’ He gave it to Elsie. ‘Bead 
' it He writes from America, you see. He was in 

Ifhe States four veurs ago -and— and What 

I# it?’ 

’> *0h !’ cried Elsie, suddenly springing from her 

.^hair — ‘Oh! Do you know what you ha\e 
given me? Oh! do you know what you have 
told me? It is the secret— the .secret of my 
1 fortune. Oh I Athelstan gave it to me— Athel- 
my brother !’ 

' Hr Bering took the letter from her and 
','|(|[MtiCed at the contents, ‘I ought not to have 
, ihoWn you the letter,’ lie said. ‘ I have violated 
. ^nfidence. I forgot I was thinking of the 
trouble— I forgot 1 forget everything now the 
things of yesterday as well us the things of to- 
^ day. Yes j it is true, child : your little fortune 
.'■eorne to you from your brother. But it was a 
iaoret that be alone had the right to reveal' 

/ ‘ And now I know it— I know it Oh I what 
I say to him ?’ The tears came in her eyes. 
. gave me all he had— all ho had— because— 
1 tor such a simple thing -because I would 
^ believe him to be n villain. Oh ! my brother 
^ poor brother 1 He went hack into poverty 
He gave me all— because— oh ! lor such 
e thing !— Mr Bering !’ She turned almost 
“ Upon him. ‘After such a letter, could 
Aat man to be a villain ? Could you ? 
ea<h a deed and Buch a letter 1' 
l^pajjH 'ixothizig. My experience, hoilreve|, 


tells me that any man, \Hioever he is, may be 
led to commit ’ 

‘NO! I won’t have it said again. — Now, 
listen, Mr Bering. These suspicions must cease. 
Thijre must be an end. Athelstan returned six 
weeks ago— or thereabouts. That can be proved. 
Belore that time, he was working in San Fran- 
cisco on the journal. That can be proved. 
While tlicse forgeries, with which he is now so 
freely charged, were carried on here, he was 
abroad, I don’t ask you to believe or to dis- 
believe or to bring up your experience oh ! such 
I experience — one would think you had been a 
police magistrate all your life.’ 

‘No, Elsie.’ Mr Bering smiled grimly, ‘There 
Avas no need to sit upon the bench ; the police 
magistrate does not hear so much as the family 
solicitor. My dear, prove vour brother’s inno- 
cence by finding out who did the thing. That 
is, after all, the only thing. It iiiatteis nothing 
what I believe -he is not proved innocent -.all 
the world may be suspected of it — until the 
criminal U found. Remove the suspicions which 
have gathered about your lover by iinding the 
criminal. Tliere is no other way.’ 

I ‘Very well, then. I will find the criminal, 
since no one else cun.’ 

Mr Deling went on without heeding her 
words. 

‘They want to get out a warrant against 
Edmund (B*ay. 1 think, for my own part, that 
the man Edmund Gray has nothing to do with 
the business. He is said to be an elderly man 
and a respectable man — a gentleman -Avho has 
held his chambers for ten years.’ 

‘ They need not worry about a warrant,’ Elsie 
replied. ‘Tell your brother, Mr Bering, that 
it will be perfectly useless. Meantime—] doubt 
if it is any good asking you— but — if we want 
your help, Avill yon give mo all the help you 
cun?’ 

‘Assuredly. All the help I can. Why not? 
1 am the principal person loncerned.’ 

‘You arc, indeed,’ said Elsie gravely— ‘the 
principal person concerned. Very well, Mr 
Bering -now 1 Avill tell you more. ( know the 
— the erimiual I can put my hand upon him at 
any moment. It is one man who has done the 
whole, beginning with the cheque for which 
Athelstan was suspected — one man alone.’ 

‘Why, child, what can you know about it? 
What can you do?’ 

‘You were never in love, Mr Bering — else you 
would understand that a girl will do a great deal 
— oh ! a great de.il more than you wouhl think 
— for her lover. It is not much to think for him 
and to watch for him — and for her bi other- the 
brother who has btiipped himself of everything 
to give his sistor!’ She w'as fain to pause, 
for the tears which rose again and choked her 
voice. 

‘But, Elsie— what does this mean? Ilow^ can 
you know' what no one else has been able to find 
out ?’ 

‘That is my affair, Mr Bering, Perhaps I 
dreamed it.’ 

‘Bo you mean that you wdll get back all the 
papers — all the transfeiw— the dividends that 
nave been diverted— eveiy thing?’ 

‘Everything is safe. Everything shall be 
restored. --My dear guardian, it is a long and 
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a sad story. 1 cannot tell yon now. Presently, 
perhaps. Or to-morrow. I do not know how 
I shall be able to tell you. But for your pro- 
perty, rest easy. Everything will come back to 
you— everything — except that which cannot be 
stored in tlie vaults of the Bank.* 

The last words he heard not, or imdei-stood 
not. 

‘I shall get back everything!’ The eyes of 
the Individualist lit up and his pale cheek glowed 
—old age has still some pleasures. ‘It is not 
until one loses Property that one finds out how 
precious it lias become. Elsie, you remember 
what I told you, a day or two ago. Ah ! I don’t 
forget quite everything — a man is not the sliivcr- 
ing nated soul only, but the complete (mure, 
equipped and clothed, armed and decorated, bear- 
ing witli him his skill, his wit, liis ingenuity, 
liis learning, his past, and his present, his 
memories and his rejoicings, his sorrows and his 
trials, his successes and his failures, and his Pro- 

n - yes — his Property. Take away from any 
ese things, and he is mutilated : he is not 
the perfect soul. Why, you tell me that my 
Propel ty is coming back — I awake again. 1 feel 
stronger already ; the sliadows are Hying before 
me : even the terror of that strange forgetfulness 
recedes : and the haunting of Edmund (4j'ay, I 
can bear all, if I got my Property back again. 
As for this forger — this miscreant this criminal 

— you will hale him before the judge’ 

‘Yes yes. We will sei* about the miscreant 
afterwanls. The first thing is to find the man 
and recover your Property, and to dispel the sus- 
picions resting on iniioocnt perhous. If 1 do the 
former, you must aid me in the latter.’ 

‘Assuredly. 1 shall not shrink from that 
duty.’ 

‘ Very well. — Now tell mo about yourself. 
Sometimes it does good to talk about our own 
troubles. Tell me more about these forgetful 
fits. Do they trouble you still V Her eyes and 
her voice were soft and winning. One must be 
of granite to resist such a voice and such eyes. 

‘My dear’ — Mr Deriug softened. ‘You are 

f ood to interest yoiirsidf in an old man’s ailments, 
t is Anno Domini that is the matter with me. 
The forgetful fits are only symiitoms — and the 
disease is incurable. Ask the ouk why the leaves 
are yellow. — It is the bund of winter. That is 
my complaint. First the hand of winter, then 
the hand of Death. Meantime, the voice of the 
grasshopper sings loud and shrill.’ In presence 
of the simple things of ago and death, even a 
hard old lawyer grows poetic. 

‘Tell me the symptoms, then. Do you still 
forget things P 

‘ Constantly. More and more. I forget every- 
thing.’ 

‘Where were you yesterday evening, for in- 
stance P 

‘1 don’t know. 1 cannot remember. I have 
left off even trying to remember. At one time 
1 racked my brains for hours, to find out, and 
failed. Now I remember nothing. I never 
know when this forgetfulness may fall upon me. 
At any hour, -For instance— you ask me about 
yesterday evening. I ordered dinner at home. 
My housekeeper tdiis morning reminded me that 
I aid not get home last night till eleven. Where 
was 1 1 Where did I spend the evening V 


‘At the Club P . - ’ 

‘No— I took a cab this morning and dwj j 
there under pretence of asking for letters. ’ - J '• 
asked if I was there last night The hall portev i 
stored. But I was not there. I thought tMt, t 
T might have fallen asleep here. I have done SO , 
before. Cheeklcy tells me that I went away J 
before him. Where was 1 P Child I ’—he leaned s 
forwtti'd and whispered, with white cheeks — ‘I 
have read of men going about with disordered 
brains doing what they afterwards forget. Am 
I one of these unfortunates ? Do I go about with 
my wits wandering? Oh! horrible! I picture 
to myself an old man — such as myself— of 
unblemished reputation and blameless life- 
wandering about the streets demented— without 
conscience— without dignity — without self-respect 
— committing follies — things disgraceful— even 

things which bring men before the law ’ He 

shuddered. lie turned pale. 

‘No— no,’ murmured Elsie. ‘You could not 
You cftuld never ’ 

‘Such things are on record. They have hap- 
pened, They may happen again. I have read 
of such cases. There was a man once — ho waS<; 
like myself— a Solicitor -who would go out and 1 
buy things, not knowing what he did. He j 
bought new hats— every day twenty new hats — 1 
cricket bats, though he was long past the game i 
of cricket : on< e ho bought six grand pianos — six 
— thoimh he knew not the use of any mstrumeut. : 
Then they gave him a companion, and he found 
out wliut he hud dune. The shame and the 
shock of it killed him. 1 have thought of that 
man of late, (lood Heavens! Think, if you 
can, of any worse clisfister. Let me die— let me , 
die, I say, rather than suffer such a fate— such i 
an aliliction. I see myself brought before the 
magistrate — me— myself— at my age, charged | 
with this and with that. What defence? None 
save that I did not remember.’ 

‘That could never be,’ said Elsie confidently, 
because she knew the facts. ‘If such u thing 
were tt) befall, your character would never be 
changed. Vou might talk and think differently, 
but you could never be otherwise than a good 
man. You to haunt low company ? Oh ! you 
could not even in a waking dream. People who 
dream, J am sure, always remain themselves, 
however strangely they may act. How could 
you— you— after such a life as youw, become a 
haunter of low company? One might perhaps 
suppose that AtUelstaii had been living among t 
prolligates because he is young and untried— but 
you? — }ou? Oh ! no. If you had these waking 
dreams— [)erhaps you have them — you would 
become— you would become— 1 really think you 
would become’— she watched his f ace— * suco**^ 
such a mau as— as—Mr Edmund Gray, whoia 
80 like yourself, and yet so different.’ 

He started. ‘Edmund Gray again? Ooc4' 
Heavens I It is a’ ways Edmund Gray I* 

‘He is now a friend of mine, i have only, 
known him for a week or two. He does not' 
think quite os you do. But he is a goo<l maa,, 
Since, in dreams, we do strange things, you 
act and speak and think as Edmund Gray,’ , 

* I speak and think as— But — am 1 draam* 
ing? Am 1 forgetting again? Am I awakft 
Edmund Gray is the man whom we waut iw 
find.* 
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* 1 have found him/ said Elsie quietly. 

‘ The forger— if he is the^ forger ’ 

‘No- no. Do not make more mistakes. You 
shall have the truth in a day or two. Would 
you like to see Edmund Grayl Will you come 
with me to his Ohamhei-h I Whenever you 
call, you —you, I say— will find him at home.* 

‘No —no. 1 know his doctrines futile doc- 
trines— mischievoub doctriiieb. 1 do not wi.di to | 
meet him. What do you mean by mi^takes ? j 
There are the letters — there are the forgericb. 
Are there two Kdmuiid Grayh?’ 

‘No — only one. He is the man they cannot i 
find. I will hhow you, if you like, what manner 
of man he is.’ 

‘No. 1 do not want to see a Socialist. 1 
should iiiMilt lum. — You arc mysterious, Elsie. 
You know this man, this mischievous doctrinaire 
—this leveller — this spoliator. You tell me that 
he is a good niiiii — you want me to see him. 
What, 1 ubk, do tliese things mean T 

‘They mean iiuiny things, my dear guardian. 
Chiefly they mean that you shall get hack your 
Property, and that sufepiidon bhall he removed 
from indocent persoub — and all this, 1 hope 
before iie.vt Wednesday, when I am to be 
niurned. We muat all be happy on my wedding 

day*’ 

‘Will— will Mr Edmund Gray he there as 
well r 

‘lie hits promised. And now, njy dear guar- 
dian, if you will come round to Gray’s Inn with 
me, 1 will bhuw' you the Chambers of Mr Edmund 
Gray.’ 

‘No 110 . Thunk you, Elsie— I do not wdsh to 
make the persoiial aLquaiutance of a Sorialibt.’ 

‘He has Chambers on the second lh)or. The 
principal room is large and well luruibhed. It 
u a wainscoted room with two window's looking 
on the Suuaro. It is not a very pietty JSquaie, 
because tne> have not made a garden or laid 
down grass in the middle —and the houses are 
rather dingy. He sits there in the evening. He 
W'l'ites and meditates. Sometimes he teaches me, 
hut that is a new thing, la the morning he 
is sometimes there between nine oMock and 
twelve. He has un old lauudrebs, who pretends 
to keep his roums c lean.’ 

She murmured these words softly, thinking to 
turn his memory back and make him uiiderblund 
what had happened. 

‘Theyai'e jdeusant rooms, are they not?* He 
made no re])ly hi» cye-^ betrayed trouble. She 
I thought it was the trouble ot struggling memory. 

-‘He sits liero alone and works. He thinks he 
is working for the advancement of the woild. 
There is no one so good, 1 think, us Edmund 
Gray.' 

He Buddenly pushed back the chair and sprang 
to his feet. 

* My Scholar ! You speak of me ? * 

It was so sudden that Elsie cried out and fell 
backwards in her chair. She had brought on 
thu thing by her owni words, by conjuring up a 
^pV'isiou of the Chambers. But— the trouble was 
:tlOt the struggle ut the memory getting hold of 
-fvasive facts. 

<**Why, child,' he lemonstrated, ‘you look pale. 
'Jll^it ^he heat? Come, it is cooler outside Let 
to the Chanibei’8 in Gray’s Inn, This old 
Dering — here he sits all day long. 


It is Tom Tiddler’s ground. It is paved with 
gold, which lie picks up. Tlie place— let us 
whisper — because lie must be in the outer office — 
it reeks of Property -reeks of Property.’ 

He took his hat and gloves. ‘My Scholar, let 
us go.’ With the force of habit, ho shut and 
locked the safe and dropped the bunch of keys 
in his pot ket. 

(J'o ht (ontinucd.) 

A PENNY IN THE SLOT. 

Thk latest automatic novelty is a contrivance 
by A\hich gas is suiqdietl to small consuniei-s 
on putting ‘a JViiny m the Slot.’ We arc all 
familiar with the hewildeniig developmcMit which 
has of late taken place in this system of retailing 
various commodities. At most r.iilway stations 
and otlier public places there aie automatic 
machines, which, if set agoing by the deposit 
of the essential coin, W'lll sliuw yoiir height or 
weight, tost your pulling strength, give you an 
electric sliock, tell your fm'tune, or siqiply you 
on demand w'itli a box. of matches, packets of 
chocolate, confectionery, cigarettes, cigaiib, sheets 
of noLe-papei, postcards, postage stamps, or other 
articles of more or less utility. The same prin- 
ciple is now being uj^plied to save householders 
of modest means tiom the let urieme ol quarterly 
gas hills. In many tow'iis the tenants ot small 
houses ha\e liiilierto been deterred from using 
gas on account of the lirst cost and the pcriotlical 
inode ol payment. 'J’hat diffii iilty is overcome 
b} tile piejM>meiit meleis, of wliicli various types 
an btiiig largely luriiished in dilloreut towns 
by I'ival ])aLciitecs and manulacturers. 'J'heir 
mediaiiism is said to he extiemely simple, and 
sn<h as can be readily attucheil to the toj> of any 
existing meter. All the consumer has to do is 
to luiii a small handle, dioj) a ])enny in the slot, 
and the equivalent value in gas immediately has 
access to the meter. But the purchase neiKl not 
be HO limited. More than om‘ j)cnny cun he de- 
posited lor larger suj)])lies. Each meter, besides 
the automatic arrangement, conipiises an ordinuiy 
register for eveiy loot of gas consumed, the dial 
and ])ointer showing the quantity in reserve and 
how iiuuh has been expended. lii Livcipool 
alone, more than four thousand of these new 
prepaMiieiit meters are in>w in successful daily 
Use ; imleed, there is some difficulty ill suptdying 
enough of them to meet the growing demand 
from that city, as well as from kondon, Man- 
chester, Birmingli.im, Bolton, Blackburn, and 
other places. 

Noteworthy as some of these automatic novel- 
ties are, they w'eie equalled in cleverness and 
ingenuity by those oi olden time. Thei’e is, 
however, one material diflerence. Nowadays 
they are being more and more a])])lied to useful 
purposes, whereas dining the boyhood of our 
grandfathers tliey were mainly designed to 
niystily or amuse. One of the nio.st perfect of 
the machines which used to puzzle and entertain 
our ancestors wu'^ constructed by M. Vaucanson, 
and exhibited at Paris in 1738. It represented 
a tiutu-player, which placed its lips against the 
instrument, and produced the notes of twelve 
different tunes with its fingers, in the same 
manner os any human player. In 1741 he made 
tt flageolet-player, which with one hand beat a 
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taniboivine, playing twenty country-dances ; and 
in the same year lie produced a wonderful auto- 
matic duck. It was made to conduct itself on 
the water in every respect like its animated 
pattern. U swam, dived, ate, drank, dressed its 
wings, &c., as naturally us its live companions. 
Most wonderful of all, by means of a solution in 
the stomach it actually ap})oared to digest its 
food ! This illusion was, however, exposed by 
Kobert Iloudin, the celebrated conjurer, into 
whose hands A^aucuusou’s duck was placed for 
1 ‘epair. lie found out that the so-called digestive 
process was brought about by a vulgar trick 
unworthy of its inventor, who was beyond doubt 
a clever mechanician. 

A Swiss uaiiied Droz made for the king of 
Spain a sheep that bleated, and a dog which 
guarded a basket of fruit. If any of tl>e Iruifc 
was taken a\Ya 3 ', the dog barked incessantly until 
it was rei)lac.ed. He also made a singing bird ; 
but it was tpiile eclipsed by another made by 
Maillurdel. 

Nothing is more diflicult than to construct any 
mechunism to imitate the human voice. Attempts 
have, however, been made with some measure of 
success. A certain Abbe Mical by name —is 
said to liuve made two lai'ge beads of brass which 
could clearly pronounce two or three complete 
sentences ; but this is nothing to what Edison’s 
pboiiogruphic dolls can now accomplish. Mical 
wanted the Fj-ench Government to buy his sj)eak- 
ing heads. The Ooveniment, however, decliiutd 
to do £.0 ; and tlie unfortunate artist, burdened 
with debts, smashed them in a moment of despair, 
and died in a destitute slate in 1780. Some 
years previously be bad pinwented to the Science 
Academy at Paris two other lieads which articu- 
lated syllables. '^I’hcy had an ingenious imitation 
of the human throat and vocal organs. Descartes 
constructed a clever automaton which re}>resented 
the tigin-e of a girl. He called it his daughter 
Fraiiciiie. During a voyage the captain hud the 
curiosity to open the box in which Francine Wiis 
enclosed. His interference set tlie works going. 
This so alarmed him that he Uiiew her into the 
sea, fearing she was an instrument of magic, or 
inspired by the devil. 

The tirst automata actually authenticated do 
not date further back than the beginning of the 
last century. But tljere are some traditions of 
marvels of the kind at a much earlier i)eiiotL It 

said, for instance, that an artificial eagle was 
constructed wliich flew before the E]n])eror Maxi- 
milian when he was entering Nuremberg. Koger 
Bacon is reported to liave forged a brazen head 
which could speak some words, and acted in fact 
as a doorkeeper. It was broken to ])iece8 by 
Aquinas. Knauss exhibited at Vienna an auto- 
niatou wliich could write; but it was not equal 
to a long letter, and there was no variety in its 
compo&itiuu. Two inventors named Kauflmau 
and Mael/el made a couple of automatic trump- 
eters which could play several iiiarcliea. One of 
the ancients is said to have made an iron fly, 
which could flutter round the room and return 
to his hand. 

B,eturiung to the more reliable records of 
modern times, some of our«reader8 may remember 
the piping bullfinch which was first shown at the 
London Exhibition in 1851. It W'us a ])erfect 
example of those automata, now more numerous, 
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which imitate the movement and song of birds. 
It was contained in a box not much bigger tlum 
snuff-box. AVheu tlie spring Was touched, a 
tiny bird sprang out, fluttered its wings, and 
trilled the true pipe of the bulllincli. The sound 
in I'eality came from the box’, not from the bird 
itself. It vvus indeed an elaborate adaptation of 
the same principle as is apjdied to tbe mechanical 
cuckoo in the well-known Swiss clocks. 

Of late years all pi-evious efforts in the making 
of automata have oeeii surpassed by Air J. N. 
Maskelyiie, wlio may be truly said to have com- 
meiiceii a new era in these marvels, Ilis fii*st 
one, Psycho, was introduced to public notice in 
January 1875. It was a seated figure of light 
construction, wbicli moved its head, and from a 
rack in front of it chose the cards necessary for 
a hand at wliist, whic.h it played in a masterly 
manner. It also worked out calculations up to 
100,000,000, sliowing the total in a box by 
ojieiiing a sliding door. It acted without any 
mechatiical connection wdth anything outside of it, 
and yet was so much under control that it car- 
ried out orders, as if with intelligence. How" it 
W'orked was a profound secret, even to Air Mas- 
kelyue’s assistiints. In 1877 tbe same gentle- 
man produced Zoc, another wonderful automaton. 
During tbe performance tbere was placed in 
front of it a sheet of drawing-pa])er upon which it 
traced the likeness of any public cliaructer chosen 
by the spectators from a list of two hundred 
names. Mr Alaskelyne has cojistructed some 
automata which ])biy upon musical instruments. 
Automatic chess- ]>layei’S have also been made. 
A lemaikably clever ojie was exhibited some years 
ago at the (hystal Palace. Elaborate automata 
of the old style were very expensive, and the 
curiosity of the public was not sufficiently long 
sustained to repay tlie outlay. We have now 
reached a time wlien simjilcr and loss complex 
mechanism is conimouly ajiplied in a practical 
M'uy to more utilitarian purposes thou in bygone 
times. 


THE BELLS OF LINLAVEN. 

CHAriEll V. — THE SACRIFICE. 

Events had moved rapidly that afternoon in 
Linlaveii. AVitliin tlie vicarage all w'as con- 
fusion and distiess. When Clara recovered suffi- 
ciently to remember what had happened — the 
reading of the paper — tbe finding of the watch, 
which, she felt convinced, must have been her 
father’s— the terror-stricken face of Uncle Giles 
as tlie report was read out — all came back to her 
vividly, and the first use which she made of her 
returning consciousness Was to ask her husband 
to go and find that old man at once. She felt 
that slie had read her fate in his face. 

Captain Norhai i had left the house on thia 
errand, when his attention wua arrested by a rider s 
coming rapidly down the drive from Brathrig 
Hull. It was Mr Brookes, He liad been sum- 
moned to the death- bed of Dame Norham that 
niorning, and now he had ridden down to th^ 
vicarage to say that all was over. 

^ What is to be done V asked tbe Captain. 

‘Nothing can he done, so far as I can 866^^;: 
replied the lawyer. ‘Liuley will have 
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posaeeslon by Monday, and the estates will go to 
a man who has scarcely any reasonable claim to 
them, except that he was remotely connected 
with the Norhains by the female line, and that 
the old lady has made a will in his favour.’ 

‘But might not the will be disputed Look 
here.’ And he took from his pocket the paper 
which Lawrence Dale Imd been reading from. 
He opened it, pointed to the paragrapl), ‘ Keiuurk- 
able Discovery,’ and passed it to the lawyp. 

Mr Brookes read the paragraph twice over 
carefully, and not without some expressions of 
astonishment ‘ Extraordinary— startling— watch 
belonged to one Arthur Nasehy— real name 
Arthur Norham— the lirst clue we have got to 
all this mystery.— But, George,’ he said, turning 
to the Captain, ‘this may all come to nothing. 
We cannot tell whether Arthur Norham is dead 
or alive —or, if dead, when he died. Then where 
are we ?’ 

Captain Norham narrated to him what he and 
his wife had seen that afternoon as tlie pajJer was 
being read — the agitation of the old man who 
was a stranger in the place — also what he himself 
had seen in the church, as well as the fact that 
this man, when in his delirium, had called Claia 
by her mother’s name. 

‘There is something strange, certainly, in all 
this. — Go, George, and find this man, and bring 
him to the vicarage. We must at least speak 
with him on the matter.’ 

Uncle Giles was not to be found. His cot- 
tage was emiity. No one bad seen him since 
afternoon. ‘But, Captain,’ said Mrs Dale, ‘he 
often walks of an evening round the head of the 
lake to Langley Bridge, and he may ha’ gone 
there now.’ 

The Captain walked off in the direction indi- 
cated j but he saw no one. lie reached the 
bridge, and stood for a little upon it, meditating 
on the distracting events of the day. The sun 
had now set, and twilight Wiis rapidly deepening. 
The silence was for a time unbroken save for the 
rushing sound of the brook as it swept beneath 
the bridge ; then there came the sounds of hurry- 
ing footsteps. In a few minutes a man appeared, 
shouting something which in the distoiice the 
Captain was unable to catch. The man, Iiow- 
ever, instead of coming on straight towards him, 
turned up by the road that led to the chui’ch ; 
and shortly thereafter the bells rang out from 
the tower with unwonted violence and clamour. 

It at once occurred to Captain Norham that 
fire had broken out somewhere. Little did he 
know how terrible to liis own heart and Clara’s 
the result of that fire might be. 

When he entered the village, all was turmoil, 
commotion, aud alarm. The Old Grange was on 
fire, A woman was flying towai‘ds Lawrence 
Dale’s cottage. It was Lucy Norhain’s nurse. 

*Oh, Lawrence,’ she cried, ‘liave you seen our 
.‘Lucy? I have been out at tea at Millridge 
J^arm, and when I came home she was not to be 


,, ‘I, ha’ not seen her, lass,’ replied Lawrence, as 
p; to walked off towaida the fire; ‘but thou may 
thy mind easy. Slie be safe enough soiuu- 
with old Giles.’ 

n Norham also hurried on towanls the 
edifice, in front of which every living 
ia the village had now congregated, the 



women uttering loud exclamations of distress and 
alarm, and the men hurrying hither and thither, 
vainly suggesting expedients for checking the 
fire. When they saw Captain Norham approacli, 
they waited for his directing liand. 

‘ We cannot save the old building,’ he said, 
after a quick survey of the situation ; ‘ but its 
connection with the mill must be cut off.’ And 
under his orders, some wooden and other tem- 
porary structures that had been erected betw^een 
the Grunge and the mill were forth W'itli torn 
down and removed by willing hands. Upon tlie 
Old Grange itself the fire had already got a firm 
hold; the ancient time-dried woodwork of its 
floors, with the various combustible materials 
stored in it, fed the fire with fierce rapidity, and 
in an almost incredibly short space of time the 
flames hail burst forth from the lower range of 
windows, threatening the whole building with 
immediate destruction. 

In this crisis Captain Norham felt a hand on 
his arm. It was Clara, wdth anxious eyes, asking 
if no one had seen Lucy. 

‘Miss Lucy'/’ said a bystander. ‘She will be 
wi* Uncle Giles. 1 saw her a-seeking for him i’ 
the afternoon.’ 

‘No, ma’am,’ said a lad wdio had overheard the 
conversation; ‘Miss Lucy be not with Uncle 
Giles, for I saw him a-goiu’ up the Fell more ’u 
an hour ago, and there was no one wi’ liim,’ 

‘Oh, my child, my child,’ cried Clara, ‘w'here 
can she be V And sne looked at the door of tlie 
burning building, as if she even dared go into the 
jaw's of death itself in quest of her child. Cap- 
tain Norham stepped forw'ard in order to draw 
his wife back from the crowd. At that moment, 
a tall man, with uncovered head, and wdiiLe hair 
streaming in the wind, dashed in amongst them. 

It w'ua Uncle Giles. 

Clara w’us at his side in an instant *Oh, 
Giles,’ she cried, with wild eagerness, ‘ have you 
seen our Lucy /’ 

‘ Yes,’ he replied, and there was a kind of pre- 
ternatural calmness in his demeanour, like that of 
a man who has strung himself up to the doing 
of a great action— ‘ yes, I ha’ seen her ; and wi' 
God’s help 1 shall see her again.’ 

And before the onlookers laid time to take in 
the full significance of his words, he had made a 
dash forward into the red-illumined space, and 
disappeared within the doorway of the burning 
edifice. * 

Clara, with lightning rapidity of perception, 
gathered from his words and his mad action that 
her child was there — within these blazing walls. 
The knowledge was too much for her already 
overstrained powers, and she sank buck in her 
husband’s arms, like one dead. 

Meanwhile, the crowd looked on with breath- 
less anxiety. They had seen the man enter the 
red doorway, to struggle upwards through the 
fiery furnace : should tliey ever see him return ? 
‘ The stairs must be burning,’ said one. ‘ It is the 
foolhardiness of a madman,’ said another. And 
as yet there hud been no sign from within 
the building. From moment to moment the 
flames belched forth in their red fury, and at 
other times the whole building seemed to be 
covered with a cloud of smoke and fire. A few 
moments more elapsed, and tliere was heard the 
crashing of glass in the upper stoiey, and through 
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a gap ill the curling smoke the white hair of the 
brave old man was seen at the open window. A 
holf-aupprcBsed cheer burst from the crowd ; but 
the event was too greatly fraught with peril and 
anxiety for any long indulgence in exultation. 

They lieard his voice up there at the window. 

. ‘ The child is here/ he cried ; ‘ but the stair is 
burning, and I cannot return that way. Send me 
up a rope. — There !’ And he flung a ball of cord 
from tbe window out amongst the crowd, retain- 
ing tlie loose end of the ball in his hand. ‘ Fasten 
a rope to it,’ he shouted again ; ‘and for the 
buiru’s sake bo quick.’ 

Almost in shorter time than we can tell it, 
a rope was made fast to the cord, and Giles 
was drawing it up towards him. The people 
awaited with breathless suspense till he re- 
appeared at the window. At last — he is there ! 
The child is in his arms, wrapped up in home 
large covering for its better protection. He leans 
forward for a monieut to watch when the lower 
windows arc clear of flame, and then the child is 
seen to be deseeiiding through the air. Quiekly, 
but yet cautiously, does the old man pay out the 
rope upon which depends the life of this little 
burden, so precious to his heart. A score of 
hands are held up to receive it ; and as Lucy 
is safely rescued uml placed in her mother’s 
anus, tears might have been seen on many a 
Bunlnirned face. 

Before this had been more than done, it was 
observed that the man who had saved the child, 
high up in that place of danger and death, 
was attaching the rope to something within 
the building, and was luinself preparing to 
descend. Tlie first part of tlie descent on the 
rope was made, hand over hand, quickly and 
skilfully, ‘as if he had been a sailor all his 
life.’ So said an onlooker. But just when he 
had reached the windows of the second floor, the 
fall of some jiortiou of the iiitm’ior sent a fierce 
volume of flame with a suffocating rush from the 
shattereil wiinlow-i, lialf enveloping the descend- 
ing man. He Wtis seen to make an misteady 
clutch at llie rope, but missed it ; and, to tlie 
horror of the spectators, in another secoml he 
Inid fallen heavily, with a dull thud, to the 
ground. 

‘He saved others’ came from amuLt the 

crowd in deep, tremulous toiie.s. It was the 
Vicar who Inul spoken, standing there with white 
uncovered head. 

There was mounting and riding in Liuhiven 
that night A doctor hud to be brought from 
a distance, os also a J ustice of the Peace ; for Mr 
Brookes, with lawyer-like instinct, liaving been 
informed of all that was known and .suspected 
about the old man now lying once more uncon- 
scious on bis bed, thought it well to be prepared 
for any emei’gency that might aiise. If this man, 
as would appear from what had been seen by 
Clara and her husband tliat day, knew ‘Arthur 
Naseby,’ a clue might be found to .some of the 
hidden mystery of the lost Arthur Norhani’s life. 

Two hours elujised before the doctor and the 
magistrate ar.ived. Tlie former immeiliately 
proceeded to examine into the injured man’s con- 
dition, and after a time pronounced his injuries 
fatal. He might possibly live till morning, but 
could not live long. 


Clara stood by the bedside, watching with mow 
than womanly solicitude. This man, whoever 
he was, and whatever he may have been, had 
saved the life of her child at the cost of his own j 
and as she thought of tliis, and all his tender 
ways aforetime towards the little Lucy, her heart 
went out to him in ileep love and compassion. 

Slowly the hours moved on, one by one, and 
still the sufferer gave no sign of returning con- 
sciousness. The night passecl, and the gray dawn 
began to show itself at the window ; whereupon 
Lawrence Dale raised tbe blind, evtiugiiisned 
the lamp, and allowed the .soft fi'esh light to 
enter tlie room. Gradually a Hush of rosy bnglit- 
iieas kindled in the eastern sky, and then the sun 
himself came up over the hills, shedding a golden. 
Iialo through the curtained window on the pale 
face resting tliere before them — so calm, yet so 
dcath-like in iU rigid lines. Clara thought of 
that morning wlieii she first looked upon it — 
not more death-like now than it was then ; and 
a faint' hope (juivered in her breast for a moment, 
as slie thought it possible that he niiglit yet live. ' 
Before she was aware, slie found that he had 
opened his eyes, and that they were resting full 
upon lier. 

I ‘Ah, Esther,’ he said, in faint tones, ‘it be 
thee. I knowod thou would find me at last.’ 

Then the eyes again closed, and he lav thus 
for some time. When he ome more loohed up, 
he seemed to recogni.se his surnnuidings, ami 
asked in an auxi()u.s \ oice : ‘ Where be little 
Lucy 1 11a thou found In r V 

‘Yes,’ replied (’lara. ‘Thanks to you, Giles, 
she Is sleeping safe uud sound in her little 
crib.’ 

‘Thank Heaven, and not me, missus. It were 
me as leit her in danger; and her death would 
ha’ been another burden on my soul. God knows 
1 hu’ ciiougb.’ 

A look from Mr Brookes to Clara indicated 
that the time hud come when she might now 
sjieak. 

She went forwaid to the bedside and said 
I softly : ‘Giles, you have twice called me Esther, 
ami I am wondering why.’ 

A strange look jiassed over the man’s face, as 
if lie were buddeiily brought into toiicli with 
.''Ome great sorrow ; but he remained silent. He 
l.tv thus for a little ; then, a.s if communing with 
himself, he said: ‘It were tiue u.s the preacher 
said : “ Be thou ever so fleet o’ foot, the ven- 
geance o’ God is fleeter.” It ha’ come up wi’ me 
now, and I cannot die with the burden on iny 
soul.’ 

His eyes moved slowly round tbe room until 
tliey re.sted on Lawrence Dale, and he said to 
him : ‘ Thou remembers what was in the paper 
thou read from, about tbe IVkito Horse, and the 
finding o’ the watch V 

Lawrence molded, but did not speak. 

‘Then my time iia’ come, and 1 must tell it 
all’ 

While this was proceeding, Mr Brookes had 
got paper ami ink in reailiness ; and, although 
the story was told by the dying man in slow” 
words, and after long intervals, it was to the 
following effect : 

In that year of Revolutions, 1848, this man, I 
wlio now gave his name as Giles Barton* 




become a member of a society which, although 
its aims were to benefit the social condition of 
working men, was in reality a secret and some- 
what dangerous coiubinution. The members were 
enrolled under feigned names ; and one of these 
members was Arthur Naseby, On one occasion, 
two or three years later, a riot broke out in the 
street, and Giles was seized among others by tbe 
police j whereupon Naseby bad headed a rescue 
party, and carried the pi isoners olF while on their 
way to the police office. 

It W'as a time wlieu Government was very 
severe upon such offences ; and Giles and Arthur 
Naseby tied. Gratefui for the liberty vvbicli had 
thus been secured to l»ini, the former advised 
•Naseby to go to Stockborougb, in Yorkshii-e, 
where he would find refuge with Giles’s aunt, 
Mrs Hales. He himself would take passage in u 
vessel as a muiine engineer, and leave tlic country 
for some years. He gave Naseby a letter to his 
aunt, also a message to his cousin Esther, Ins 
aunt’s only child. Esther lie had loved frbm his 
boyhood, though lie had never spoken of it to 
her, for she was well educated, and he but iudif- 
fereutly so ; yet he imagined there was a sort 
of understanding between them, and fondly 
hoped that, by industry and success, he might 
some time he in a position to ask Esther Hales 
to be his wife. The winning of her love had 
been the dream and the unibition of his life. 

He remained abroad for nearly two years, 
returning to England towards the end of 1853, 
when he wrote to Arthur Naseby, saying that he 
was most anxious to visit his aunt and cousin, and 
asking if it was safe for him yet to do so. He 
was airaid the police had not forgotten him. In 
wply he received a letter stating that inqui- 
ries had quite recently been made in the town 
regarding him, and not in the meantime to come 
nearer Stockboroimh than the village of Bromley, 
a few miles to the south. Here lie leceived a 
second letter from Arthur Naseby, stating that 
the writer, after an absence of two days, was 
returning home to Stockborougb, and would meet 
with him on the following evening, after dark, 
at a place indicated, betw'ecu Stockborougb and 
the White Horse Inn, 

‘ He came,’ said the old man, addressing ( Mara ; 
‘and how can 1 tell thee what took place between 
us? All these years, and all the w'ay home, T 
had been thinking of Esther Hales ; 1 had done 
well, and my heart was set upon winning her — 
more’ll tongue can tell. And when 1 met him, 
and found as how lie had married her — the man 
i who liad cai’ried niy lust message to her — 1 think 
1 niun ha’ gone stark mad. I inun ha’ threatened 
him ; for he throwed his arms around me io keep 
me from striking him ; but in my madness I 
ahook him off, dashing liiin to the gioiind. We 
W€i*e on the road by tbe river-bunk ; and when 
..he staggered from me, and fell, be rolled dow'ii 
J'lihe bank into the river. Tbe night wius dark, 
I could not see him, and the river W'us in 
flood. 1 only heard the splash in tlie water, 

hia wild cry. This brongiit me .sunimat to 

and I saw the terrible thing I had done, 
b^en the death of the nuiu who had been 
'ftiitelid till this wild love o’ mine for Esther 
between us. 

wildly along the watei-’s edge; but 
my old mate could 1 see. 1 called 


foi help, but no one came, I said, “ I am a 
murderer ! " A great fear came upon me, and 
I turned and ran off through the darkness, I 
kiiowed not where. At last I saw lights. It 
was the White Horse^ and 1 went in. There were 
voices loud in the bar-room ; hut no one mun 
ha’ seen me, and 1 went^iito the Blue Room. In 
the liglit of the .jfifcf^vliut W'as luy horror to find 
a watch daiiglini at the end of a bit of chain that 
had fixed itself lo a button of my coal '{ It was 
the watch U^he man whose death I had been ! 
1 could scarce handle it, for it looked in my eyes 
08 if red w'i’ blood, and 1 a’most sickened at the 
sight of ik I tore it from its fastening, and 
looked about to see where I could bide it. 
'I’liei-e W’US a broken part in the wainscoting, and 
1 dropped it down there, and rushed from the 
house. 

‘Ah, that runnin’ away w'as the one great mis- 
take o’ my life ! But I could not go back to 
Stockborougb, and look on Esther Hales, and 
know that 1 had been the death o’ the man who 
loved her- -the man, too, as W'as my friend. I 
fled ; and summer and winter, from year to year, 
1 ha’ been trying to fly from myseii ever since. 
How 1 wished to die that night in ibe storm on 
tbe Fell 1 Yet here, in Linlaveii, i ha’ been 
a’niOBt happy — hapjiier than 1 ha’ been for all 
these thirty years ; for 1 found folks as were kind 
to me ; and 1 loved thee — and thy bairn. But the 
coat-of-arms on the tombstone in the church gave 
me a great scare ; for they w'ere the same as w’Us 
on the hist letter Arthur Naseby wi'otc me. And 
when the story was read from the paper o’ tlie 
flriding o’ the watch, 1 said to mysen : “ 1 will 
fly from my fate no longer,” and was agoin’ to 
tramp to Stockborougb, to give mysen up, when 
the bells called me back. 1 knowed where Lby 
little Lucy was, and 1 could not leave her to 
perish.’ 

Glaru asked him if lie had still Arthur Nuseby’s 
letters. 

He put his band into bis breast and drew’ out 
the little leather case. There flr.st fell out the 
tress of fair hiiir he liad shorn fiom Lucy’s head, 
wliich he held out his hand to receive back, 
and pressed to his lips ; and then two letters. 
Both, the Vicar saw at once, were in the hiind- 
wiitiug of Arthur Norhaiii. The latest one, in 
which lie had named the liiial and fatal jihice of 
meeting, was, curiously enough, written on the 
buck of tbe last letter which the Vicar had 
w'j'itten to Arthur before Ids disappearance, and 
w’liich had the Norham anus staiiipeil upon it. 
Arthur’s letter was dated, .‘Christmas Eve, 
1853 .’ 

‘That is suflicient,’ wliispered Mr Brookes to 
the OapUiin ; ‘ it forms indisputable proof that 
Arthur Norham w'as alive after the time of his 
father’s death. Consequently, he w'as the heir of 
the Brathrig estates according to his fatheFs will 
We can beat oil Linley now, and the estates we 
safe.’ 

But Clara heard nothing of this. She was 
intent upon every w'ord that fell from the lips 
of the dying man. 

‘Thou knows now,’ he said, ‘the story o’ my 
misemble life ; and 1 feel easier in my heart tlmt 
1 ha’ told thee of it’ 

Clara went close iin to him, and took his hand, 
‘ Giles,’ she said, ‘ Esther Hales was my mother.’ 
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* Thy mother ^ — All 1 * And he looked as if railway Imes have been so constructed that they 
creat light had burst in upon liim. ‘Thou be are ably to take up water from tanks placed 

Uiilaa’a ollllilQ flriil TillitV 1%^ tVlIItU? ' fllu txiila ..lion I*.. 11 


a great lignt nau ourac in upon nim. • i nou 
Esther Hales’s child 1 — and Lucy be thine 1 the rails even while going at full speed* 
little Lucy ?’ -ATmethod of taking up coal without stopping 

He lay silent for a while, and then said : "^es, has been invented iu the United Slates, and the 
that he it. I knowed there was suiiiniat about apparatus is to be tried upon one of the main 
thy little Lucy as went beyond me. 1 see it all American railroads. A working model has been 
now. She lia’ Esther Hales’s eyes — luy Esther’s, made, but the details of the mechanism have not 
— And yet,’ he added, looking at Clara as if in yet been published. 


fear, ‘ I were the death o’ Lliy lather,’ 


A great deal of attention has lately been 


‘And you have atoned for it,’ said Clara, stoop- directed to the question of carrying a life-line 
ing and kissing the brow of the dying man, ‘for ashore from a vessel iu distress. It was recently 


you liave saved my cliild—and hers.’ 


proved on the occasion of a wreck on our southern 


Some 1)0111*8 after, as they stood by the bed- coast that the rocket apparatus is limited in ita 
side, watching liis last moments, there stole along range, and this limitation is, of course, increased 
upon the siinhriglit air the sound of Linluven when the ]>rojectile has to force its way against, 
bells— not harsh and dissonant, as on yestereven, a strong wind. Some successful experimente 
but soft and melodious, like the winged messen- have been made near New York City with a 
gers of peace and forgiveness. Once more, as on large kite, which (yin be folded up when not in 
that other Sabbath moi*n, came the clear melody use, and will pack into a very small space. The 
of the bidls, filling all the room with tht:ir swei't kite is attached to a buoy, and will quickly 
jargoniiig ; and the eyes of the dying man convey*‘tliat buoy across the rougliest water. By 
opened, and liis lips were seen to move. He was this means it is j>o.ssible to curry to the shore 
saying ‘ Our Father /’ Was lie once more in the a very much heavier line than it is feasible to 
old church at home by his mother’s knee, with carry from the shore by means of a rocket ; and 
his hand in hers, the sunsliine and the pleasant it will readily be seen that the strong wind which 
music filling all the place? Again the peni- forms such an obstruction to the passage of the 
teuLial words are on his lips : ^Forgive %is our latter, is a great help iu carrying the kite to 
sins' And again a great change has come, land. 

‘quick and siulden-like,’ But nut surely this The reindo(!r has been introduced into Alaska 
time into Darkness. Bather, let us liope, into by the Coveynment Agent of Education thei’e, 
the Day that knows no evening, into the Light Dr Sheldon Jackson, It is believed that us this 
that has no ecli])se. UHeful animal flourishes so well in Siberia it 

. . . . . v.ill soon become acclimatised in Alaska, where 

‘Uncle Giles.’ That was the name by which conditions of vegetation, temperature, &c., 

they had known and loved him ; it is the name the same. The experiment is most 

you may still see carved upon the little headstone miportaut from an economic point of view, for 
above his grave ; and that grave is in the place animals which are more generally 

which of all places wii.s most ]dea.sant to him — useful than the leindeer. Besides being valuable 
within the sound of ‘them beautiful bells,’ the drawing sledges, it is also greatly esteemed 


Bells of Liulaveii, 


T HE HI 0 N T J1 : • 

K C 1 E N (J E AND A K T «. 

A VERY interesting jiaper was recently read before 
the Institute of Naval Ai*(.*liitects by Mr Yarrow, 
describing a series of experiments which he has 
lately conducted with a view to trace the cau.ses 


for its meat, its milk, and jilso for the value of 
its akin. 

The manufacture of an artificial india-rubber 
has laUdy been protected by patent. The com- 
ponent parts of this couiposiLioii are iiiuniia guiu, 
lienzine, bituiiiei), and resin oil. It is said that 
the product obtained from cui*eful admixture and 
special trejitmeiit of these materuLl.s gives a 8ub- 
htaiice which possessii.s all the elasticity, solidity, 
and suppleness of the finest india-rubber. It 
can, moreover, like tJie valuable product which 
it imitates, be vulcanised in the usual way. It 


of vibration in screw steamers. Tliese experi- ig jirobable Unit the new compound will be found 
luents were made on a fast toi-pedo boat, tlie valuable to the electrician as an insulator, but we 
engines of which revolved at the rate of two liave not lieard whether it has yet been tried iu 
hundred and forty -eight times per minute, that capacity. 


’J’he.se exp(u*inients clearly showed that the vibra- Mr 11. A. Fleuss, whose life-saving apparatui 
tion, so familiar to all travellers by sea, is not formed the subject of an article iu our columns 
due to the action of the proptdler in the water, some years ago, has produced a hand ice-making 
but is caiLsed by the macliinery itself, and by the machine, which was described iu a pajier l-eod 
want of due balancing of the various cranks, by him at a recent technical meeting of one 
piston i“ods, &c. To prove this, the vessel was of the Societies. Thi.s machine embodies tb^ i 
deprived of its propeller while held fast by cables principle of the Carri; ice-making machine, ^ 
iu still water, when it was found that the vibra- particulars of whicli can be found in all the , j 
tion of the hull was conuiiuiiiculed to the sur- pliysical text- books. But iu Mr Fleuas’s machinA . 
rounding water, and the ripple commotion caused the mechanism has been simplihed and much 
thereon was conspicuous enough to be photo- improved, so that it is possible to procure a stuaB 
graphed. Mr Yarrow pointed out that by the qmmtity of ice at a iew minutes’ notice and witb;^ 
use of weighf s and otlier devices the vibration of very little expenditure of labour. The machiif 
the machinery could be greatly reduced. will be invaluable on sniall yachts, and 

For a long time the locomotives on our trunk sailiug-vessels which find their way to 


On lojget'veweU. where dteam is avail- blades of the instrument By a clever device 
ice, aa is well known, is readily produced by these poiuts are perfectly tight when fixed, and 


Jhft eompresaioa and expansion of air. they can be instantly released by a small wedge, 

' ’ ' Trom a consular Report we learn that the paper- which the miner can carry in bis waistcoat pocket 
f ^nufacture is one of the chief industries in It is possible to make the points or blades of better 

Corea. The paper is made in the most primitive steel than when the pick is all in one piece, and 

iniinuer from the bark of a tree which is indigen- these points can be replaced instantaneously when 
Otts to the country and which is closely allied to worn out, at small cost One great advantage in 
the mulberry. The bark is gathered in the using tliis now tool is that only one pick need be 
Idling, and u boiled for a long time in water to taken down the pit, while the points for renewal 
' W^oh WoOKl-ashes have been added, until it is only need to be carried about It is said that the 

^,|^Ucad to pulp. This li<iuid pulp is placed in new pick, weighing tw'o pounds, will do better 

^ and flowed over bamboo screens, which may work than the older kinds, which weigh fifty per 
\ Jae' taken to represent tlie wire- work moulds used cent moie. The cost is about the same us the old 
for hand paper-making in our own country. The pattern pick. 

*rweb of paper thus formed is placed on a hot floor A fresh terror seems to be in store for the 
' and ii'oneu by hand. The l/Wcan paper serves unfortunate inmates of the Russian i)nsoii8. It 


i great many useful purposes, for beyond its is pronosed that the cells should be 
common use for books and writing, it is made concealed microphones, so that any c 


i htted with 
conversation 


into hats and boxes, is used for covering walls and can be automaticully conveyed by w ire to a distant 
ceilings, and also finds its way to China and telephone. There is no doubt that this idea could 


i for the manufacture of umbrellas. 


be carried out by means of a sensitive foim of 


One of the New York theatres is employing the microphone. When this wonderful little iustru- 
iitcandescent electric lamp in a novel manner, meat wjis first produced by Professor Hughes 

namely, to give the effect of sunrise on the stage, about fifteen years ago, it was jokingly said that 

The apparatus consists of a curved screen partly it would be a convenient instrument to hide in 
made of gauxe, behind which are arranged a the rooms occupied by a (Vbinet Council, so that 
number of incandescent lamps, which are so con- state .seciets might be made known to outside 

lulled by switches that the light given by them earn. We presume tliat in Russia the use oi the 

} 'iMUti ^ made to gradually increase in power. The instrument will bo confined to those pi isous 

' Electric current is also used in the same theatre which are devoted to the leception of political 

give the effect of a bursting shell, the shell offenders. 

being made of paper containing just enough Modern aerial navigation was the subject of a 
powder to give a flash and to destroy it, while a paper lecently read at the Royal United Service 

current is simultaneously sent to a gun behind lustitutioii by Captain J. D. Fulleiton. In this 


scenes, which makes the necessary noise fur 
explosion. 


i’ paper the question of aerial navigation was 
divided under two distinct categoiics-- (1) Balloon- 


General readers very seldom trouble themselves ing, or the Ubc of machines lighter than air ; and 
'•K^bout the contents of those volumes constantly (2) aeration, or navigation by means ol inaclunefl 
Ifliued by government authority under the name heavier than the air. In deMiibing the qualities 
'-til Blue-books. A blue-book is imlced looked required in a war balloon the lecture i said tlnit 
i as the synonym of something very dry and it shoubl be capable of cairying, besides one or 
tmitttoresting. Yet these volumes occaMonully two pubbcngei^, a supply of explosive sbells and 
dve details which are wortli attention even by a machine gun, and that it oiiglit to be able to 
5ie ordinary reader, and pai ticulurs of important travel by mechanical means at such a rate that 
•proceedings are found here wliich cannot be it would be able to keep up wulh any war-ship 
*r^ily gleaned fiom any other source. As a afloat. The gri*at difficulty in ballooning, and 
cose in point, we may turn to the blue-book also in the construction of any flying-miichine, 
eonttuning an account of the mines and minerals ivaa to obtain a suflicicntly light motor. The 
jbaised in Britain during the past year. From lecturer concluded liis lemarks by quoting a 
this we learn that the value of the gold smelted statement which has been iitliibuted to Mr 
Wnonnted to nearly i)14,0(K), while the silver was Maxim, who is now engaged in constructing a 
Valued at upwards of ^2000. Iron stands lirst flying-machine on a very large scale, upon which 
among the remaining metals, for its piocluce, he lias already expended about XlOjOOO. ‘If I 
after smelting, amounted to nearly £12,000,000. can rise from the coast of France, sail through 

This unfortunately represents a falling-off of the air across tlie Channel, and drop half a ton 

I £^000,000 when coiupaied with the amount of nitro-glyceriue upon an English city, I can 
/fbmelted in the pi’evioiis year. Next in order revolutionise the world. I believe I can do it 
tin, the value of which is put at £800,000; if 1 live long enough ; if I die, some one will 
^grhile the lead raised amounted to £400,000, and come after me who will bo successful if 1 fail.’ 

alnc to about half that amount. The figures In the recent Report of Her Majesty’s Inspec- 
Wjb have given rcqnesent the amounts in immd tors of Explosives for the past year, two samples 
^l^bers, and they all show a decrease on previous of guu-cotton were referrea to, one of which nad 

except in the case of gold. been under water for sixteen years, while the 

liiew kind of miner’s pick has been intro- other had been buried under ground for twenty 
(’amm, Bacsliaw', & Co., of Lead years. Both these samples were in fine con- 
Works, Sheffield. The chief feature dition, and as ready for tne work of destruction 
tool is that it is not made in one piece os they were on the day of their manufacture, 
ordinary pick, but consists eftsentialiy of This shows that gun-cotton prepared with care 
which fits upon the shaft, hollowed is one of the safest explosive agents which 
tor tha reception of the poiute^«or | can be employed. The fact alone that it can be 
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kept ill n wet conditiou, and can, by ejwcial I 
appliances, be exploded while wet, but is inex* 
pl^ive unless those particular means be adopted, 
18 sufficient to sliow that it can be stored with the 
greatest safety. 

Some wonderful results with regard to potato 
culture have been obtained by a geutloiuau-ranner 
in France. This fanner, who is also a dis- 
tinguished chemist, has been, accortlmg to a 
recent Consular Report fi'om Nantes, lor some 
time past conducting experiments with potatoes, 
with the remarkable ivsiut that he has succeeded 
in securing the enormous return of forty-two 
tons per acre. The plan he adopts is to care- 
fully select the seed and to use only the best 
and soundest tubers. The ground is dug or 
ploughed to a great depth and is well manured. 
Before planting the seed potatoes, they ai‘e soaked 
lor about twenty-four liours in a mixture com- 
posed of saltjx'tre and sulphate of ammonia, six 
pmndh of each salt to twenty-five gallons of 
W'ater. After this soaking, the tubers aie allow’ed 
to drain, and they then stand for twenty -four 
hours longer, in order that the germs ma\ have 
time to swell. 

The same Repoi’t tells us that last year’s potato 
crop in France wois, owing to the unusual dry- 
ness of the season, below the average, ll’her- j 
‘ever disease showed itself, a dies.sing was used, 
consisting of two pounds of blue vitriol and four 
pounds of lime to twenty-five gallons of water. 
For pieserving potatoes during the winter, it is 
recommended, atter picking out the diseased 
tubers, to store the bound ones in a dry building 
or cellar in a heap about thiee feet deep. Tlie 
place should be well ventibited j but Jii cold 
weather the doors must be kept eloped, and the 
potatoes must oicabionally be stirred about. 

In the couj’so of a diseussion wliich took place 
iiicently after the reading oi u paper at the 
Society of Arts, Mr J. Hughes referred to the 
compodtion of Nile mud, the fertilising value of 
ivhich has always been regarded ab being so great. 
Samples of this mud ho hud, some yeai*fi ago, 
had oceasion to analyst*, and he ioiind two special 
points about it wdiich weie not generally knowui : 
one of these was that tlie W’ater was I’cmarkably 
soft, and the other that it contained a coiibider- 
able amount of nitric acid. The mud, in fact, wa** 
a complete manure, containing all the Cbsentials 
for the food of plants in a very fine form, which 
alone w^as a great advantage. 

Some good practice has recently been made 
with the new’ magazine rifle, about which weapon 
such unsatisfactory reports were circulated a tew 
ytfarb ago. The gun was employed experimentally 
at the Hythe School of Musketry, ami it was fired 
W’ith smokeless powder, at a body of dummy 
figures, at a distance of eight bundled yards. 
The number of hits was eighteen per cent., which 
speaks well for the new arm, when it is remem- 
bered that it is a wndl-obcertained fact that in 
warfare not more than one per cent, of the bullets 
fired do any damage whatever. In testing the 
new rifle against the old one fired w’itli black 
gunpowder, the value of the new explobive w^as 
seen to great advantage ; the smoke emitted from 
each rifle being only about as much as w^ould 
proceed from the end of a cigar. A distinct 
advantage would accrue to troops under such 
conditions, aa their place would not be readily 


discernible by a distant enemy, and, 
practically they would remain for a long tM ' 
undiscovered. i 

Among the most interesting things shown sd^ 
the recent successful Naval Exhibition in Lon* j 
don was the very beautiful model of Nelson’l * 
celebrated flagship, the Fictorij. This model, 
although full size, wah not a complete representa*- 
tion ot the old vessel, the original of which ia 
preserved at Portbinouth Harbour: it w'os, indeed, 
hut the hulk of the ship, and so far was very 
completely carried out. It has now' been deter- 
mined tliat this same model shall be completed ! 
by adding to it every detail of the spars and 
rigging of the old ship, and in this restored state 
it is to be exhibited at the World’s Fair at 
(’hicago. 

Another vessel of far different kind is being 
modelled for tlie same Exhibition at Cadiz, under 
the auspices of the Spanibh goveminent. This is 
to be a full-sized im^el of (’olum bus’s ship, the 
•A/ar/a, which carried the famous explqj^ ^ 
to Ihc western world. A gigantic statue of 
Columlm.s is aho to he show'ii at Chicago, and ^ 
this monuincut will fuinibh a design for souvenirs , 
oi the exhibition. 

Dr Cohn, a French army surgeon, has b^eii i 
studying the eflect of regular marching upon 1 
soldiers, and he asserts that the regularity of the ! 
step causes a shock to the brain and the bones, • 
which w'ill ojtcn break down the strongest men. 
This shock n repeated forty thousand times in a 
fair (lay’s march, and, therefore, it is productive 
of far more wear and tear to the brain and body 
than the iricguhir step usually adopted in taking 
mere walking exercise. Tlie use of a rubber 
Iieel for miliLaiy boots is found to give partial 
1 elief. 

The beds of onyx in Ai izoua are of such vast 
extent that several car-loads aie shipped daily 
from one mine. This mine is said to represent 
an almost solid body of the beautiful Stone, 
measuring one mile by a mile and a half in area, 
j A piece oi onyx, tlie hugest ever dug, W'as 
j recently removed fi’om the mint', which measured ' 
' twenty-three feet by ten feet, and twenty -six I 
inches thick. The Arizona onyx is finer than I 
the Mexiiyin, and will take a \ery high polisln 
It is shipped to C’hicago, New' Yoik, and oth^ 
cities, where it is used fui table-tops and all kinds J 
of other oriiumeutul pin pohcs. 

I It is announced Irom Tunis that excavatiofis ' 
are now being made in the famous tw’o-haadsd | 
hill mentioned by Virgil, which hill i4 
about eight miles from Tunis. iMuny interes^^f 
remains have already been unearthed, and it S '1 
confidently hoped that better will follow. Jkf- 
temple of Baal Saturn, which has been 
entirely laid bare, is attracting particularly 
uttcnliou of the French arclnecnogistB, becauttt lol J 
its peculiarly interesting statues and baa^relial|i\ 
I The building is eituateu at an elevation of 
sixteen hundred feet ; and this is another 
that the Corthoginiaus practised their 
ceremonies on hills. On all the statues ^ 
gods to which the temple is dedicated tbe 
Baal and Saturn are found together, which WOtMiJ 
seem to indicate thpt to flatter their Rotuan 
querora the Carthaginians had added to the MQA 
of their chief god that of the highest ~ 
deity. Unfortunately, the statuea f^d are 
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tjM And «itmU lapi^ps bearing OhrUtian 
and smalt coins of the third and fouith 
have been found. The excavations will 
be eontintiod under the direction of the Promh 
Airoltteologiflt, Honsieiu' Toutain. 

.. 1 ^ 

A WINTEU’S TALE, 

Wb were watering the oxen at the well~-Ponglas 
and I — smoking and talking as we watdied the 
eaitle drinking and sniffing between ea< h bin ket- 
i«l with a lazy satisfaction peculiar h> their kind, 
and then carefully knocking over the pails with 
. ibsir noses after ev'cry diink. When I reflect on 
"4lie number of pails Br.indy and Soda broke in 
" 41 year by these and other niean^ it is a wonder 
to me now that we made out as well as we did 
At first with our fanning operations. 

Douglas was a ScoLi li (^anaclian, up from the 
Portage on a \isit to some fiieuds, but an old- 
timer who knew’ the North-wobteiii praiiiea from 
Winnipeg to the Hoekies, and from Prime 
Albert to the Moose Arountains, as well as the 
Eed Men themseh es. 

We were sorry to hear from him that the 
Indians bad piopbeflied au opm winter, for we 
knew that they seldom bluiuleied as to weather. 
Open winters, ho eontinned, were a nnisaiKP 
And hard on axles, for they meant revcie frosts 
and little snow, with frecincnt he ivy thaws- a 
Atate of affaii's that would not adnfitof lunning 
sleighs suceessiully, and knoikctl wagons to 
Splinters, Still the Indnns had foretold it, and 
—At that time — I agrecsl wuth him tliat it was 
hopeless our trdng to Icwrii any tiling that thii 
diu not know about the weather ; about hunting, 
fijJhing, and tiapping; the operations of natuis' , 
tho habits of bird, lx*ast, auJ fish, and such-Iike 
occult arts and aciem es. 

But when spring came and the dang of tlie 
maose echoed on river, lake, nml dough ((’ana- 
3ian pronunciation ‘Slough’), and the long-drawn 
of the crow as he loafed across country 
4!A40unded clown the valley ; and the young 
poplars and the wnllows, the saskatoon and all 
Irifd fruit-trees seemed to vie with one another 
in^tbe rare of growth, T began to wonder to 
myself what a hard winter w'ua like, it the hibt 
six months represented an open one. 

< About the middle of Oc^toher 1887 (he ‘ C’olonel ’ 
*and I left our temporary winter-quai ters a dioit 
. distance from Cabtlc Avery, to go down with the 
iDxen and wagon to Birtle" to enter for our land, 
jand lay in stores and clothing for the wdnter. 
I Ws started one day after dinner, travelling the 
twelve miles to Shellinouth before mid 

B ire till morning, covered the nity miles 
our clebtiniition in the course of the 
lays, 

ered for our homesteads, and having 
to other neccssaiy business, made all 
it back, for the weather was wild and 
g, and the hard state of the trails 
ent snow -showers made our mode of 
% unpleasant in the extreme j though 
matters we had no anxiety, as w’e had 
^iAg at the ranch in care of our good 

wall to hasten, for on the night of the 
WM a heavy snowstorm, and the 


mercury suddenly fell to fifteen below zero. 
The next day, Will Jameson, Jim Burt» and I 
broke the ice at the North Crossing of the 
Assinihoine, and made our way over the river 
in the boat, because we weie afiiiid that the com- 
paiatively thin cru«it of ice would not hoar ua 
1 remember tlie cwcnsion well, for Jameson and 
I stood ou the south bank for about tw’enty 
minutes, shouting in tlie teelli of a hitter wincl, 
to atti.ict the attinition of Buit’s folks on the 
other side ; and had not Buit come out by chanee, 
we iiiigliL have been standing there yet, for all 
the good our shouting did. Alter spending 
another quarter ol an hour breaking the ice, 
Buit finally «*ucc'eeded in getting mioss ami 
taking us aboaul the old se< oiicl-huiid and leaky 
egg-hox that did duly foi a boat ; hut there was 
MO mu( Ii water iii it that I quite spoili d a brand- 
new pair of Indian moccasins I wa^ w’eaiing for 
the tii^t lime*. 

I chm’l think T sliall ever foigit Burt’s cross- 
ing of the AsMiiilioino. I wnis telling him only 
the other day I intended making it ligiite in the 
fii’Ml story I tried to write; ami lieie it is. I j 
have never yet crossed at this spot, ow ing to the 
wi etc heel means ol tiansit, witlioiit getting wet 
As a geneial rule, of the two making tlie passage 
in the boat the passenger hai to h.ile for dear lite ; 
and the ieiiyman for the time being has to pull 
like a Tr(*)au to gi t arrows witliout rgg-box and 
all going iimltr; ami wlicm tlie iivir is high and 
I running like a null race, it would he almost 
jc'\(iting if it w’lU’e not mq eonfcaindedly damp. 
Well, the lee is getting pretty thin now, being 
caily spiiug, nml last night wlicu 1 was taking 
Jimniy^s mail to him, 1 suddenly landed up to 
my w'.iist m a hole against the noith hank, 
wheic the sun strikes at noonday. Lmkily, llu 
houMc i not more* than two hundud y.irds awaj , 
sol soon ohtaincMl a change ol clothing, ami, not 
altogether lelishing the icma of another hath in 
ice-cold w’ater and after daik, T st iyc*d at ?>uit’s 
all night ; hut hetoiu I go o\( i tlieic* again f shall 
insure my hie. But tins is all by tlu* way — I 
must get hack to my ‘Wiuteia T.ihri A few 
days alter our crossing in tlie boat, the ice w’as ! 
strong enough to )>ear a fc'am, and ic’mained in j 
a state ol lock-like solidity till the middle ol i 
Apiill6S8, when tlm Mai (ms, on the w’ay hack ; 
to tlicdr lionif stc'ads m the Wc st, al ter w inteiing iji 
the valley, found it strong enough to suMlam the 
w’eight of the liftyhc'ad of cattle they took with 
them. It W'us indeed a long and w’eaiy winter. ,j( 

Snow fell pielty often dining November 
D(*eember, ami on and ofl in that lime 
Colonel and I w ere busy getting home the cpaS® 
and ‘ fixing-np ’ our house's ami staides. ^ ^ 

Before (’liristmas w’c legistered fifly-S)' 
degrecs of frost ; hut ou one occasion tlie lT ^ 
blew from the west with a w^armtli that strr 
resembled tlie Chinook (the name 
the westerly wincl th.it frequently springs x ^ : 
that section of the North-west that lies 
llocky Mountains, where it has its oiigii 
has the peculiar effect of raising the 
from often below zero to above freezin"-po^ . 
a few hours, melting the snow, and iiiduci ^ 
almost spring-like warmth), that so often p 
at this season of the year nearer the Bocky 
tains. On Christmas Eve and naJ 

tlie snowfall was incessant ; and then thff® ^ 
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Manitoba winter shut down with a snap, and for 
nearly four months blizzards, forty below zero, 
and snowsiorms, followed one another with a regu- 
larity and pertinacity that became monotonous ; 
while lip to the end of May we did not experience 
more than three weeks of plea'sant weather. 

Christmas Day was the jolliest I had spent in 
the country since 1 left home. The, Oolonel*8 
plum -pudding W’as a triumph of culinary art ; 
while my beef steak pie wa«i as dismal a lailure. 
I shall always believe it w.t^ liis fault for le.iving 
the oven door open while 1 went up to the post- 
oflicc for our h tt«*rs. 

Leslie and Bickford came up to help us to eat the 
good things — at least the roast pork and j)ndding, 
for I had to devour every scrap of that steak pie 
myself. I had made enough for four men with 
appetites in pi'0])(irtioii to the time of year; so 1 
was quite a while performing the teat, and the 
number of times that pie appealed on tlie scene 
during tlic rest of the wlnt^‘r was wearisome in ' 
the extreme. The only drawbuf k to the glory 
of the feast was the Wtint of tlavoiiring with the 
pml(ting--that kind ol tl.ivonring that goes viry 
well with a pudding, and not wholly unappre- 
ciated vithout. 

After dinner or supper- it came off at five p.m. 

we had a little music and singing, .Vauc// Lee, 
and the like, aciomiMuied bv Leslie’s com ei lina. 
About half past ten Buklord dei ided to go home, 
in spite ot our urging linn to stay till morning; 
ami the last T saw oi him that night was Ixung 1 

f ntched out of the saddle over bliml PoU\ head ; ' 
uit the snow ivas so deep that he sustained no 
lUimage. In some respet ts, indeed, it was rather 
an elevating end to u pleasant evening, but 1 
myself prefer alighting ironi the saddle in a more 
deliberate and dess eneigelic manner. 

Two or three days alter (dii i'-tmas, I ivas help- 
ing Leslie to tbresli ; but what with iee and baih*y 
beards, my sp(.( tiu les became so misty that about 
all 1 (oiild sc(' was the way to tin* bouse, whither 
1 retired and thawed the ghis«es out. It ivas 
ivonderfiil tin- numbei of times I hud to do this 
ill tlie course of the da} . 

During the rest ol llmt iveek I lielped the 
('nionel to get in ‘supplies of ivood and lui}'; and 
on the last day ot the year ivent down to Slull- 
montb with the Castle Aveiy mail. The trails 
\yeie bail ; but with a good band at the reins the 
ponies bad to get there, and in spite of the I 
drifts We luiTilly broke the tidt the wlndf twelve ' 
miles. Arrived at Sbellmoiilb, 1 nut the! 
‘Skipper,’ ami togellur w’e went out to bis place 
(Tiincomalee), where 1 btaieil ten day> ; but as 
there w'as not euiploynieiit for more than one, I 
wa.s not overw’uiked, and in fact grew restles.s 
for want of .something to do, an<l longed to be out 
of doors to do it. But the time ivns near at 
hand when J was only too glad to remain in the 
house,. On the 10th of January the Skipper drove 
me home, and never gliall I iiU’get that drive. 

The thermometer registered twenty-five below 
zero when we atarted at noon, with a biting 
north-westerly wind ; but the day was fairly 
bright and clear. We went a mile and a half 
out of the way to pick up Blanc, and then pulled 
out for Castle Avery and home ; and though we 
were behind an good a team as there wan at the 
time in tins section of the country, it took ns 
nearly five hours to travel the thirteen miles. 
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Nor were we exactly prepared for 
store, for with the exception of some straw ™ 
bottom of the wagon- wx, which was mdnnM i 
on sleighs, the horse-blankets, and Blano'S OJCt ,1 
hide, we had no suitable covering to protect Wt i' 
from RUch intense cold. As it was, the trail was 
hardly ever visible betw^cen lUanc’.s Bluff and ! 
Castle Avery. For a few' minutes the horses < 
would find it Ixdow' the diil’t; the next instant, : 
in their endeavour to follow' il, they would i 
mount miniature ivalln of snow, caked hard i 
enough to bear the weight of lbe‘wdiole outfit’ 
for a few 3'ards Kuccessfully ; suddimly, the 
treaclieroun crust would ciack, and, slipping and 
])lunging, now on the trail and now off, with 
one runner cutting nearly to the ground, and we 
onrselve-s in danger of being pitched out over 
the bide, •they toiled paintiilly and ^^allantly 
forward, the Skipper giving them their heads 
and constantly cheering them to further eflbrts — 
and they responded to the call. All the time, 
the wjnd, as if delighting in our helplessness, 
Rwept aown and smote us with an icy keenness 
that made us curl up and shiver and cliilled us 
to the marrow. 

Once clear of llaniilton’H Lake, the woi«jt was ; 
over ; and as we neared Castle Avery and the | 
more wooded country, the edge was somewhat ! 
taken off the blast, and we felt cheered at the 
pro^-pect of getting through in safety. But our 
<!estniation was tw'o miles beyond the C.istle, and 
though we A'ore sure of a kindly welcome and 
tlmw'-ont within its bo'-pitable walls, we, as we 
pn‘«se<l, meivly di*opped Blanc, w'ho ivas bound 
tliilber, and never drew lein till we readied 
home. ForliimiUOy, none of us were frozen, but 
stiff and weary Iroin the expo.sure, the Skipper 
and 1 wei(‘ able to eat but a morsel of supper. 
After seeing that bis team and the cattle were 
comfortable for the night and taking a few 
whiffs, we turned in under all the blankets we 
could find, uml awoke none the wor.'je next mom- i 
ing for all we had gone through. ! 

Dining the niglit the uind shifted to the 
opposite qiiaiter, and wlien I hade the Skip]>er 
and the Colonel - whose turn it w'as now to go 
visiting — good-bye, there was a raging snow- 
storm from the soiilh-eaat, that increased in in- 
teii'^ity and vigour all day, coiitinning till about 
midnight, when the snow ceased, and the wind 
veered round again to the north-west, ushering' 
in the direful bliz/ard ot Tliur.sdajY January l£ 
1888 , diwiatrons alike to the lives of man 
beast from the Mackenzie to Southern lowUi 
while it was felt, more or less, right down tbtim 
(lulf of Mexico. • V ' 

Ami yet the tale of frozen human corpses <; 
found during the next few days in this 
understood and much abused province of 
Great Lone Lund might have been counted 
one’s fingers— a fact which will compare favour* i 
ably with the havoc and distress W'rought by tfio \ 
same tempest in the United States. ' 'j 

While it lusted, the maxlniiim tompenatnin 
forty-eight hours was twenly-eicht Wow 
ami the miniuium at night-time forty-two bekjns^' 
The cattle and 1 kept W’arm and snug j but <^1 
the first day the pipe of the heating-stove |n 1^' 
bedroom was burned out and rendered 
and for ten days 1 was obliged to 
kitchen, where for a time I was a little 
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Muce Bickford, who lived only half a mile away 
on the river-bank, found hie shanty too cold to 
remain in, and therefore came and stayed with 
me, bringiijj» n friend or two with him. Indeed, 
the most serious matter was the hay running 
short. I did get a small ‘jag’ on the Frid.ay 
fi*om Bickford’s nearest stacli, and on my way 
Iwick ‘ dumped ’ it, sleighs and all, in a gully near 
the house. But with the help of ropes and 
logging-chains, and a good steady pull, and no 
jerking, from Brandy and Soda, I succeeded in 
righting and getting the load home with no 
worse result than a frozen nose for myself. But 
alas 1 for the next two nights 1 had so many 
four-footed visitors as well, in the shape of a 
neighbour’s horses I was temporarily aecommo- 
dating, that soon there was but little of the 
jag left. However, Sunday falling quite calm, 
enabled me to fetch a good load, and from that 
time till the end of winter the supply of liay was 
well maintained. 

The blizzard fairly over, we entered »,ipon a 
short spell of steady cold, but delightfully line 
and crisp weather, such as, 1 believe, is only to 
be found in these latitudes. ]<Vom the instant 
when the night began to wane before the softly 
stealing dawn, when the first light touch tliat 
told of the nearing of the sun rifted out over the 
land in gleanns of faintly roseate hue, all through 
the short day till the last of the aftei-glow, 
reflected in the eiisteru sky, slowly died away, 
the hours were full of sunshine afld brightness, 
un flecked by cloud and unrulfled by the slightest 
breeze. And the daylight had scarce left us, 
ere, night after ni<ght, the Northern Tiights, like 

? ;ianL torches pointing the path to heaven, flashed 
orth and glinted weirdly, with a radiance that 
rivalled the glory of the winter’s moon, till 
wooded crest and fertile valley, ice-chained river 
and glistening lake, hoine.st«.‘aa and hamlet, were 
illumined with a moi’e than earthly splendour ; 
and the wolves, as if angeied by the flaming bril- 
liancy, howled in dismal and tuneless eborus. 

But all too soon w'e were to experience another 
series of snowstorms and heavy winds, that lasted 
till well on to the end of February, though, of 
cour.se, the temperature became warmer and out- 
door work less irksome. But as I continued to 
‘run the show’ single-handed till the Colonel’s 
return, I performed only the most necessary 
duties, such as tending the cattle, keeping up 
Uie stock of wood and fodder— as a substitute 
for water we melted snow, and the beasts went 
down every day to the water-hole cut in the river 
ice— and those odd jobs that always crop up on 
a Manitoba farm, as elsewhere. 

Still 1 Was far from feeling lonesome. Our 
shanty was on the trail to the lumber <’ainp forty 
miles north, to the various hayricks in the 
valley, and to the hush for cutting both logs and 
, fit^wood, so tnat friends used constantly to give 
me a call on their way past willi their teams, 
.jeometimes remaining long enough to warm and 
('/have their meals with me, or perchance staying 
fjell ttight. 

.y Wnen the worst of the weather was over, the 
yO<4oQ<}l returned, and was shortly followed by 
and Rumbles, who, coming up from the 
tim^rless country, some miles to the south of 
Aveyy, elected to live wdth us while cutting 
,«8t of arable logs. We were a jolly party. 


Besides the Colonel — whom I was glad to welcome 
buck — and our two friends, there was Leslie, who 
came over day by day to hew the logs as they 
were cut, and a pretty regular stream of the way- 
farers before mentioned. So that when the day’s 
work was done, the dishes washed, and the cattle 
fixed up for the night, we had plenty of fun 
before we turned in. We went to bed eoi’ly, 
for the work was more trying than even in miu- 
winfer. The very warmth of the days caused 
us to get wet through from the knees down'ward 
in the melting snow, and this was followed by 
a sudden chill that came as soon as the sun 
began to sink, with the result that our trousers 
and felt boots were frozen as stiff as hoards, which 
m.ade ns glad enough to come in to sup]>er and 
the weUvome warmth of the stove. 

With the departure of Rumbles and Boffin 
after a fortnight’s visit, and the completion of 
our own work in the hush, the (’olonel and I 
began throwing tlown ]>enson’s house, which wo 
had bought, prepaiaitory to hauling the logs 
it was built of to our homesteads, only leav- 
ing the work to help our neighbours with their 
house-raisings, which came off as soon as the 
.softened .state of the snow permitted of turning 
up the earth sufficiently to lay the corner .stones. 
Tne.se house-raisings fre(iuently gave us heavy, 
but by no moans unpleasant work, when we 
all pitched in with a will contented in the 
knowledge that we were heljung our friends, 
ami could count on their assistance at some 
future time for any like work that we might 
wish to undertake for ourselves. 

We attended the first of tlie.se bce.s about the 
I middle of April. Bickford was putting up a new 
stable, and I remomher what a task it was to lift 
the heavy twenty-five feet ridge-pole into its place. 

It was very warm in the sun, though the snow 
was still quite deep, with hard fmsts at night, 
and we were looking forward to the advent of 
spring, for though oh April ^th we experienced 
a feai’ful snowstorm, during the continuance of 
which I luul to dig away the drifts from the 
stable doors three times, the gee'.se had returned 
on the 7th, and their welcome cry was a sure 
forerunner of that grand summer weather which 
came at lu>t, though .slowly and roluctantly. 


MORNING. 

Tuk tide of Lumaii life ebbs to iuid fro, 

For iiigbt and sleop’.s forgetfulness are past, 

And toiling men awake to conn* and go, 

V]>on the turmoil of a city wist. 

Afar from ways that breatlie of sordid care, 

Of aching hearts, and many a life forlorn 
III weary want, I turn my sleepless eyes 
To where the maiden Morning’s smiles are fair, 

By rijjpling streams beneath un.sullied skie.s, 

"Where winds come mnraiuring through the balmy 
air 

With sound of angels’ wings in Paradise ; 

And still beyond, where blossoms liave no thorn, 
And souls no striving ; shades of grief and woe 
Lost in the glory of Eternal Morn. 

Mary Cross. 
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A GLIMPSE OF CYPRUS. 

‘Six o’clock, sir; just rounding Cape Gatta; 
Liinasol in sight so said tiie .steward, rou.sing me 
out on a tine shining morning to have my fir-st 
peep at Cyprus. 

In five minutes I wa.s on deck, glas-s in hand, 
eagerly e.xainiuing the shore. In the foreground 
was Cape (latta, a hold headland, running far 
out into the wutei’s of the blue Mediterranean ; 
ne.xt, the salt miirshe.s, so little above the sea ns 
to be hardly distinguishable from it ; further 
round tlie bead of the bay, a few white dots ; 
two or three minarets pointing their slender black 
top.s to the sky ; some lir.s, olives, uml one or two 
straight palms, marking the position of Liinasol ; 
while far in the background, shimmering in the 
heat, ri.se tlie blue iiias.ses of Mount Troodos and 
its attendant hills, towering towards the cloud.s. 
Behind and on each side of the town the country 
looks brown and yellow ; undulating, thickly 
dotted, e.specially near tlie sea, with smull trees, 
and eoutiiuuilly rising in height ; broken and 
cut up in all directions by precipices and ravines, 
till at length it gradually merges into the blue 
hills in the far distance. 

No sooner had the anchor been dropped than 
the ship was siuTouiided by boats with fruit for 
sale. Enormous bunches of pur])le grapes made 
our mouths water ; but nothing could be done 
till the arrival of that ino.st important official, 
the Heal til oUicer. At lust we got pratique; 
then came the struggle to buy fruit, get break- 
fast, and rush on shore. Just inside the ship 
were lying a good many small Mediterranean 
craft, two of whicli were sponge -fishers, with 
very queer rig.s, ornamented by strings of sponges 
hanging up to dry. Landing on a good pier, 
which has been built since the occupation, we 
managed to get a guide, and starting up ihu main 
street, soon found ourselves surrounded by a 
varied crowd of all nationalities— -Greeks, Italians, 
Arabs, Cypriots, Nubians, and Turks, all seemed 
to have representatives here. The streets are for 
the most part paved with slabs of stone, but are 


very difty and narrow in parts. In the main 
street, at the back of the new custom-house, tliere 
was a kind of market going on. The pavement 
was lined on the shady .side by ivomen selling 
.silks, neckerchiefs, uml cotton .stufl’s made in 
Cyprus. Some of these materials were really 
very pretty ; one, in particular, mui.s a silk and 
cotton stripe, costing there about eight pence per 
yard ; but sojd at very much higher prices 
in London, by firims who buy up large quan- 
tities that are iiiiade in Nico.sia, tlie capital of 
tlie island. Tliere were also bright red, yellow, 
and purple hamlkerchiefs, roughly printed with 
de.signs round the edges that seemed to please 
the natives. Right under the wall was a man 
selling by weight some kind of pastry, simply 
floating in syrup — the weights useil being simply 
bits of stone, supj)o.sed to be one oak — eijual 
! to two and three-quarter pounds English. We 
I heard that a law hud lately been pa.ssed, and 
I was gradually coming into use, making the em- 
! ployment of proper weights compulsory. In one 
of the sweet-shops where we bought Ilalintlikom 
(Turkish Delight), the weights were simply pieces 
of iron with bits of wire and stomi tied on. 

The dress of the peasant men consists of a 
Turkish fez bound with a turban, loose, very^ 
often striped red and white ; bloii.se Lucked inside 
a coloured cumberbund ; and very baggy trousers, 
sometime.s of a fine peacock blue colour ; finishing 
up with thick half-knee boots. The women hod 
much the same dress, wdth the addition of a 
petticoat or two. This kind of dress was worn 
chiefly by the country-people, the town-people 
being partly dressed in European costumes. 

The queerest things of all in the dress were 
the half-knee boots. These were worn almost 
exclusively by every pea.sunt, man and woman, 
in the place. Made of rough thick leather, all in 
cimses, w'orn quite brown on the edges, the boots 
appeared as though they had not been cleaned 
or oiled for years. The 8ole.s were about one 
inch thick, studded all round with enormous iron 
nails, which are beaten up on the side of the sole 
so as to form a sort of side-plate. The reasons 
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for wearing such enormous footgear are twofold 
—firstly, as a protection from the snakes, which 
abound during harvest-time j and secondly, to 
keep the sand from their feet as much as possible! 
The ‘yarn’ is, that the boots are seldom taken 
off, people even sleeping in them. 

Alter walking the streets for some time, we 
went to see the Grftek church, ’rids was a very 
barn-like building in a courtyard, with a high 
wall and gate next the street, so that no one could 
fiml it unaided. In front of the door of the 
church were a few niaible slabs in memory of 
Greek priests ; and on the interior walls were 
a few frescoes, very badly drawn and coloured. 
‘The chancel was divided from the church by a 
splendid carved wootlen reredos, with panels gilt 
and painted with figures of saints, giving a very 
rich effect to the whole clmrcli. One of the 
priests came in, dressed in his robes, a high black 
circular hat, with the top edge turned outwards, 
and u long black cassock. As he could not speak 
a word of English, and avo as little (h*e%k, there 
was not much conversation ; but we admired 
his altar, and remembering the (Ireek word for 
‘beautiful,’ parted with beaming smiles. 

There is a very nice club in Liniasol, kept up 
for the benefit of the army and some civilians. 
The rooms seemed very cool after our morniiig’.s 
tramp in the hot suu, and a long drink of wine 
and soda was most inviting. The wim? was very 
like good Sicilian claret, rather lyore fruity and 
dry, hut nut doctored with potutc» .spirit, as much 
of that is. This wine is brought juto the town in 
aheep-skins witli the legs tied up, and the liquid 
poured out through the neck. In one of the 
streets wo saw a courtyard full of wine skins, 
some full, some emnty, all lying about on the 
ground, stained hlood-red with wine, and looking 
exactly as tliough it was a slaughter-liouse. 

On Mount Troodos, idjout thirty-five miles 
from Limaaol, is the summer camp of our troops. 
This is a very pretty spot, surrounded by tree.«, 
and about six thousand feet above sea-level, 
making it quite cool, so much so, that, in the 
camp, soldiers were sleeping with four blankets, 
and then hardly warm, wlien people «lown at 
Limaaol were gasping and trying hard to keep 
cool. The road to the camp is in many places 
very rough, often running along the side of 

S recipices, wdiere one false step woubl mean 
eath ; so that, although only thirty-five miles, 
the ride often takes six hours, or, by using a 
change of ponies, four hours. The ambulance 
bringing down women and children takes some 
fourteen hours to do the same distance ; but tlien 
of course tliey tlo not move beyond a walk. 
There are two more camps used in the winter 
— one at Polyrnedia, about three miles from 
Limasol ; and the other at Perapedia, at the foot 
of Mount Troodos. 

There used to he plenty of shooting when ihe 
occupation first took place ; but since the English 
have shown the natives tluit birds can be hit on 
the wing, eveiy rnfin vvlio can manage it gets a 
guh ana goes shooting every thing that flies, 
oxjc^pt snipe, ns they cannot manage to hit these 

g . The consequence is that if you want shoot- 
now you must work harti, ami be thankful 
what you can get. 

The majority of the houses in Limasol are built 
of ,sim*(iried bricks, made from mud nuxed with 


6eawee<l, and built together with mud for mortar. 
The door* openings have often stone angles and 
arches, the doors themselves being made in two 
leaves, studded with large nails, and with a carved 
* post in the centre. Small images are often 
fixed in the sides of the doorway. 

[ The blacksmiths use a peculiar kind of bellows 
for their forges, made in two parts, with haiulles 
I at the end of each, and worked by a man 
sitting in the centre and alternately pushing 
I each part These seemeil to give an almost 
I continuous blast with little trouble, 

I In one house was a man carding wool in (piite 
I a novel way. Squatting on the lloor, he held in 
5 front of luin a hainhoo bow about six feet long, 

I strung with thick catgnt This gut lie kept on 
! pulling out just suiliciently to touch a heap of 
rough wool, a small quantity of which Avas torn 
out and throAvii on a heap of fine carded avooI 
by the rebound, the jerk being suHicient to card 
it hoauti fully. Sliecmakcrs and mule-saddlers 
Avere greatly in the majority amongst the trades, 
dozens of them everyAvlu're. Well-made baskets 
of Avhite bamboo are of native niaiiufactiiie and 
very cheap. 

On our way U> the landing-place avc passed a 
gang of pri.^'oners guarded by ‘zaptiehs,’ uui- 
lormed in wdiite, with a red fez, and armed wdth 
rifles ami hayonets. The prisoners w'ere diessed 
in light blue, not unlike our oAvn convicts. On 
turning the corner we saw the prison, originally 
an old castle, looking very s(»lid and sti’oiig, with 
high stone Avails, and embrasures on top. We 
decided that it would be interesting to see the 
inside; hut hoAv'f AA’as the question, as an older 
Avas Avanted, and we hud none. * We a\ ill try, 
Avas tlie decision ; and going up a short flight 
of steps, Ave came to a small heavily-baiieil ami 
studded <loor, at Avhich, by luck, a native had 
just knocked and w'as noAv Avniting to go in. As 
soon os it was opened, we Avalked in, waiving 
the jailer to one side, as though we had a dozen 
orders, Avent right round the prisfin, followed all 
the time by the jailer, saw all the prisoners on 
the ground-floor, and Avere sfiii ting to come out 
again, Avhen cries of ‘order’ were liurled from 
a toj) galleiy on the head of our poor jailer, 
making him try to tell us, by gesLiii’es, that we 
uiu.^t clear out if we had no order ; so out Ave 
went. 

The prison Avas one large vaulted hall, with 
a gallery lialf-way up, anil cells on tlie ground- 
floor and gallery. Tliese were simply vaulted 
holes Avith an open barred grating in front, and 
from one to three men in each, with their names 
ami sentences on a board hanging outside. The 
furniture Avas simply one or two wooden table- i 
beds ami a rruigh blanket, but everything very j 
clean. 

Our time Avas getting short ; so back to the 
boats was the order, passing on the way through 
some of the busiest streets of the town, full of 
small shops and traders— here a Soudanese, black 
and shining as a well-polished boot ; there a 
Cypriot sitting cross-legged on a board ; farther 
on, rows of tinmen, all finding the greater amount 
of their material in paraffin tins ; mule-aaddlera, 
boot-shops, and all the oue-hundred-and-one 
small triules that exist in an Eastern town. 

Oh those parallln tins ! Avhat would the East- 
erns do without them ? Pots, kettles, ovens, 
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boxes, lamps, flower-pots, and a do^jen other 
things besides, are all made from them. A short 
time after leaving Cyprus, I saw some standards 
captured from tlie Mahdi at the battle of Toski ; 
even these hud pointed top.s to their staffs made 
from parafliu tins, and bearing the stamp, *Safe 
from lire.’ Ilather a parody on the adventures 
of the wretched Hag., 

Now buck on board again, very glad to get a 
good wash and change, to free ounselvcs from 
some of the ('ypriis sand. Then sitting on the 
deck and watching Cyprus fade away into the 
dim blue distance, we lelt that at least we had 
not wasted our time. 
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Ih- WALTER BESANT. 

CHAPTER XXX.— ATFIELSTAN’iS DISCOVERY, 

On the evening of that same day the same dis- 
covery was made by another of the poi*sona 
chiefly concerned. 

You have seen that Athclstan on his return 
made haste to find out the couimis.siouaire who 
had presented the forged cheque. Happily, the 
man rein eiuhe red not only the circumstance 
itself but also his employer on tliat occasion. A 
generosity fai' above what is commonly found 
among those who employ the services of that 
corps eudiiared and preserved the memory of the 
day. He had reciuved, in fact, half a .sovereign 
for an eighteeiipeuny Job : and the commission- 
aire is not like tiie cubby, to whom such wind- 
falls are common. Not at all. With the iVjrmer 
we observe the letter of the law. 

After eight year.s this man’s memory wa.s 
rewarded. This thrice ble.ssed job pro«luced yet 
more golden fruit. Heard one ever of a more 
prolific job? 

After breakfast, Athel^tim was inhirmed that 
a commissionaire desired to speak with him. It 
was lii.s one-armeil friend. 

‘Beg your pardon, .sir,Mie said, saluting aftiir 
the military manner— ‘you said 1 wa.s U) come 
and tell you, first thing, if I found your man for 
you.’ 

‘Certainly. I tf)ld you also that I would give 
you a live-pound reward for finding my man, as 
you call him. Well— 1 will be os good as iny 
word if you iiave found him.’ 

‘1 saw him yesterday. The very same old 
gentleman that sent me to the Bank that day. 
He’s older, and he doesn't look so jolly, and he 
walks slower ; but I knew him at once.’ 

‘ Oh ! are you quite sure f Because a I’esem- 
blance, y )U know ' 

‘ Weli, sir, 1 can swear to him. I remember 
him as well as I remember anybody. He sat in 
the chair, and he laughed, and he .said : “ \rou’ve. 
been quick over the Job, my man. There ’s some- 
tliing extra, because you might have ilropped the 
money down a gmting, or run awa^' with it, or 
something,” he says. “Here’s halt a sovereign 
for you, my man,” says he ; “ainl 1 daresay you 
can do with it.” “I can so, sir,” 1 says, “and 
with as man 7 more like them as I cun pick up.” 
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Then he laughed, and I laughed, and we both 
laugheih— And that’s the same man that I saw 
yesterday evening.’ 

‘ Oh ! this is very curious. Arc you quite 
sure?’ 

‘ I 'd swear to him anywhere. A man can’t 
say fairer.’ 

‘No— as you say- a man cun hardly say 
fairer, can he? Now, then, when did you see 
him?’ 

‘It wa.s between six and seven. T ’d been doing 
a message for a gentleman in the Strand— a 
gentleman in the dining-room line to a ‘gentleman 
in Holboru in the sausage and trijie line, und 1 
wa.s going back with a letter, and going through 
Lincoln’s Inn for a sliort cut. Just as I was 
getting near the gate to the Eields, I saw coming 
out of the door at No. 12 the very man y{)U want 
to find. I wasn’t thinking about him, not a bit 
—I was thinking of notliing at all, wlien he 
come out of Uie door and walked down ilie steps. 
Then I* knew him. J^ord ! I knew him at once. 
“You’re the man,” I says to my. self, “os give 
me the lialf-sov. instead (;f eighteeiipence.” Well, 
1 stood at tlie c(.)rncr and waifcd to see if 
he would remember mt!. Not u bit of it. He 
stared at me hard, but he never recollected me 
a bit — I could see that. Why should he? No- 
boily remembers tlio servant any more than they 
remember the private in the ranks. The very 
same old geiiUeiuan ; but he’s grown older, and 
he didn’t look Jolly any more. P’raps he's lost 
his money.’ 

‘Came out of No. 12, did he 1 Why, Deling & 
Son’s ollice is there. What does this mean V 

‘1 thought I’d like to find out something more 
about him ; and I thought I hat a five-pound note 
was bettei’ wortli looking after tlian eighteeupence 

.so 1 let the letter from the tripe and .sausage 
man lay a bit, and I followed my old gentleman 
at a good distiince.’ 

‘Oh! you followed liim. Very good. Did 
you find out where he lived? I can tell you 
that. He went to No. 22 South Sipiare, Gray’s 
Inn.’ 

‘No; he didn’t, sir.— But you are not v.ry far 
wrong. He went through Great Turmstile ; then 
he crossed 11 ol born and tui’iied into i^'eatherstone 
Buildings, wliieh i.s all lodging-liou-ses. But he 
<Ioesirt live there. He walked througli the 
Buildings, ami so into Bedford How, and he 
stopped at a house there ’ 

‘What! In Bedford How?’ 

‘ Yes ; in liedfurd Bow - and he pulls out a 
latch-key and lets him.self in. Thate where he 
lives. No. 49 Betlford Row, on the west side, 
very near the bottom. He lives in Bedford How. 
—Well, sir, 1 like to do things jFroper, and so, 
to make the job complete, I went to the JSalii- 
tatiouy Holboru, where they keep a Directory, 
and I looked out h s name. The geutlemcfn that 
lives at No. 49 Bedford Row i.s named Edward 
Dering— and among the names of No. 12 New 
Square, Lincoln’s Inn, is the name of During & 
Son. -So, sir, I don’t think it is too much to say 
that your man is Mi- Dering, who belongs bofcn 
to Bediord Row and Lincoln’s Inn. lie’s the 
man who sent me to the Bank eight yeai*s ago.’ 

AtUelstan stared at him. ‘He the man?’ he 
cried. ‘You are talking impossibilities. He 
can’t be the man.’ 
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* Nobody dee, sir. If that was Mr Bering that 
I saw yesterday walking lioine fpoiii New Square 
to IjedVord Row —he’s the man who sent me for 
the money.’ 

To tins statement tlie man stuck firm. Nor 
could he be moved by any assertion that his 
position was impossible. ‘Foi-, my friend,’ said 
Athelstan, ‘the man who sent you wdth the 
cheque was the man who robbed Mr Dering.’ 

‘Can’t help that, sir. If the gentleman I saw 
yesterday walking from Lincoln’.s Inn to Bedford 
Row W’as Mr Dering — tbeu he robbed hisself.’ 

‘That’s foolisliness. Oh! there must be some 
ex])lanation. Look here ! Mr Edward Dering 
leaves his ollice every evening between six and 
seven. I W’ill be in New Square on the w'e.st 
side tliis evening at six. You be there, a.s well. 
Try not to seem as if yon were w’atching for any- 
body. Stand about at your ease.’ 

‘ 1 ’ll make it >enti‘y-go, sir,’ .said the old .soldier. 
‘I’ll w’alk up and dowm in front of the dqpr same 
as some of our (‘ 101 ]).^ got to do in front of shops. 
You Ini^t me, sir, and 1 won’t take no notice of 
yoii;’ * 

This little plot, in fact, was faithfully carried 
out. At six o’clock AllieUtan be<gan to walk up 
and down outside tin* gate which opems upon 
Lincoln’s Inn Fields — the cominiBsionaire at the 
same time was doing sentry-go in front of No. lil 
in New' Siiuare. Wlien the clock struck six there 
was a rasli and a tramp of hurrying feet : these 
were the clerks set free for tin; day. There are 
not many solicitors’ ollices in NeW' Square, and 
these om-e gone, the place becomes })erfectly (piiet. 
At half-past si.x there W'as tlie footfall as of one 
man on tlie stairs, ami he descended slowly. He 
came out of the door presently, an old bent figure 
jwitli white liair and shrivelled face. Buying no 
heed to the sentry, he walked aw'ay with feeble 
step in the direction of (diaucery Lane. Checkley 
this w’us, on his w’ay to look after his tenants anil 
hi.s property. 

Athelstan looked after him, through tlie gate. 
Then he called his old soldier. ‘See that nuiu?’ 
he asked. ‘That’s tlie man who sent you to the 
Bank.’ 

‘No — he isn’t.’ The man W'a.s .stout on that 
point, ‘Not a bit like him. That old man’s a 
servant, not a gentleman. See the w’ay he holds 
liis hands. Never a gentleman yet carrietl his 
hands that way. You can always t(dl ’em by 
their hands. The other day 1 met an old pal — 
seemed to forget me, he did. Wanted to make 
out that lieM never been in the army at all. So 
I lay by fur a bit. Thou I gets up— and Im gets 
ny> tfjo. “’'reiition,” says I, and he stood to 
’tention like a good old Tommy Atkims. You 
* watch their hands wlialever they say. Always 
tell ’em by their hands. That old man he’s a 
servant. He isn’t a gentleman. He can’t sit 
among the swelL and order about the waiters. 
He hueu’t learned that Nvay. He’d get up himself, 
if you asked him, and put the napkin under his 
arm and bring you a glass of slierry wdue. He’s 
not my man. Yo\i wait a bit.’ 

At a quarter to .seven another footstei) was heard 
echoing up and down the empty huihling. Then 
an old man, erect, thin, tightly butb^ned, wearing 
neat gloves and carrying an umbrella, came out 
of the door. Ilis face was har«l, even austere. 
Ilia, walk "was firm. The 8enlry, as this pei.son 


walked out of the gate, followed at a distance. 
When he was beside Athelstan, he whispered : 
‘That’s the man. I’d swear to him anywhere. 
That’s the man that sent me to the Bank.’ 

Athelstan heard in unbounded astonishment. 
That the man ? Why — it was Mr Dering himself ! 

‘Let us follow him,’ he whispered. ‘Not 
together. On opposite sides, of the road. • Good 
Heavens! this is most wonderful. Do Jiot lose 
sight of him,’ 

To follow him was perfectly ea.sy, because Mr 
Dering turned neither to the right nor to the left, 
but murcbed straight on thrt)Ugh Great 'rurnstile, 
aciuss Holborn, through Featherstone Buildings, 
and into Bedford Row. At No. 41), his own house. 
Where else .should he stop? 

Athelstan took out liis pur.se and gave the iiiiiu 
the live pounds. ‘I don’t know what it iiieaus,’ 
he said. ‘1 can’t uudci>taiul a word. But I 
.suppo.s{* yon liave told me the truth. I don’t 
know why you should make up a lie’ 

‘ lt’.s Gauspel Truth,’ said the man. 

‘And therefore again — I don’t uiuler.stand it. 
Well — 1 ’ve got your name and your number. If 
1 want you again I will send for you.’ 

The man saluted and walkcil away. Half a 
sovereign for an eighteenpeiiiiy job, and eight 
years afterwards five pounds on account of the 
.same job. Bobbery, was it ? Robbi-ry— and the 
ohl imni pretending to rob biinself. Now what 
did that mean ( Laying it on to some poor 
harmless iniiucent cove, tint soldier guessed : 
laying it on to some one as he luul u .spite against 
I the old villain very likely this young governor 
[ — most likely — Donations on account of that same 
I job, very likely the old villain I 

As for Athelstan, he returned to Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields, where, the evening being line and the sun 
wurni anti the i>lace quiet except for the children 
at play, he walked up and down the east or sunny 
side for half an hour turning the thing over in 
his mind. 

For, you see, if Mr l>ering went through llie 
form of robbing himself and finding out the 
robbery and coldly suflei ing I lie blame to lail 
upon liimself- then Mr Dering must be oiie of 
the must phenomenally wicked of living men. 
Or, if Mr Dering roljbed himsedf, and did not 
know it — then I\Ir Deling must be mad. 

Again, if such a thing couhl he done on a small 
scale, it might he done on a larger scale with the 
same re.snlt — namely, .suspicion to fall upon a 
blameless person ; obloquy Lj gather I’ound his 
name— h)r in some ca.ses simply to be charged 
is almost as fatal as to be ccnivicted : and ])erfect 
impunity for himself. ‘This is not my own 
writing, hilt a forgery,’ said tlie man wlio liad 
been robbed. Tlieii, who is the forger? You — 
yon. None but you. The bare suspicion be- 
comes a certainty in the minds of those who 
were once that nian’.s frieiid.s. — And his life is 
cankereil at the outset. He thought of his own 
life ; the bitterness of alienation and e.xile. 
Never any time fur eight years when he could 
explain the reasons of his exile. Debt, the culti- 
vation of wild oats, failure to pass examiiuitions 
— anything would do for such a reason except 
suspicion of forgery^ Athelstan was a cheerful 
young man. He seldom allowed himself to be 
cast down by the blows of fate. Nevertheless, 

I during his whole time of exile, the drop of bitter- 
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ness that poisoned his cup was that he could not 
tell the whole story because the world would 
believe no more than half— that half, namely, 
which contained the accusation. When one 
walks about thinking, there comes a time when 
it seems no good to think any longer. The mind 
can only get a certain amount out of a case at 
one sitting. That amount absorbed, the best 
thing* is to go on to something else. Athelstan 
went on to ilinner. lie left liis sister to the care 
of her young man, and dined by himself. He 
took a steak at a Ilolborn re.'.taiirant witb an 
evening paper, which he considered prole<sion- 
ally. After dinnei* he returned to his subject. 
Perhaps he sljould get a step farther. No — per- 
haps on account of the sweet iiilliience of dinner 
lie got no fartlier at all. Here was an astonish- 
ing fact. How to account fur it? You have 
seen— by one of two ways— malignity unspeak- 
able : or iinidne.s.s— madnes.s of a very curious 
kind — tlie niadiies.s of a man whose cairn cold 
judgment Iia<l made him appear to hi.s fi-iends 
as one with an intellect far above any onliiiary ' 
weaknesses of humanity. .Mr 1 )ciing mad ? 'J’hen | 
the (diaiicellor of the Exchcajner, the Si)eakcr j 
of the House of (Vnnmon.s, the iTe>ident of the 
Royal Society, the President of the Institute of 
Civil Engineers, the (Miubridge Professors of 
^[alheniatics all tlicse men might be mud us 
well. And nobody to know it or to .suspect it. 
Mr Doring mad ! and yet, if not, what was 
he? 

There was one way. He hail trieil it already 
once, lie left the reslanrant and turned east- 
M'ards. He was going to try South S(|uare, 
Gray’s Inn, again. Perhaps Mr K<huund Gray 
would be in his rooms. 

He was not. The door was .shut. Rut the 
opposite door stooil ojion, that of Freddy Car- 
stone. Alliel^tau knocked, and was admitted 
with elocpience almost tumnlLuous. 

‘Just in time,’ saiil the coach. ‘ 1 ’ve got a new 
brand of whisky, straight from Glasgow. You 
shall sample it. Have you had dinner yet? Sol 
have J. Sit down. J./et ns talk and smoke j 
tolu'vcco ami drink whisky and soda.’ | 

‘ [ will do the talking ami the tobacco at any- j 
rate.’ ■ 

‘I love Yirtne,’ said JTeddy. ‘She Is a lovely | 
godtlcsH lor if Virtue feeble were, Heaven itself [ 
would stoop to her. She has only one fault, j 
■ There is reprouidi in her voice, reproach in her 1 
eye, and reproach in her attitude. She is an un- 
comfortable go(lde.s.s. Furtniiately, she dwells not j 
iu this venerable foundation. Do nut imitate 

Virtue, old hoy. Let me That’s right. 

We shall then start fair upon the primrose path 
— the broad ami flowery way -thougli 1 may 
get farther down than you. AthelBLan the Wan- 
derer— Melnutli the Wamlerer -Cliilde Harold the 
Pilgrim— drink and he human.’ He set the 
example. ‘Good whisky - very good whisky. 
Athelstan, there’s a poor devil up-stairs, starving 
for the mo.st part— let’s have him down. It’s a 
charity.’ He ran up-stairs, and immeiliately 
returned with the decayed Advocate, wlio looked 
less hungry Lmn u^ual, and a shade les.s .shabby 
— you liavc seen how he borrowed of Mr Eilniund 
Gray through Elsie. 

‘Now,’ said the host, ‘I call this comfortable: 
a warm August evening : the window open : a 


suspicion of fresh air from the gardens : soda and 
whisky ; and two nnm for talk. Most evenings 
one has to sit alone. Then there ’s a temptation 
to — to close the evening too qyickly.’ 

*Frc<ldy, I want to hear more about your 
neighbour. You told me .something, if yon 
renieinher, a week or two ago.’ 

‘Very odd thing. Old Ghcekley at the Sa/tt- 
laVion is always pestering about Mr Edmund 
Gray. Vdiat has he to do with Mr Edmund 
Gray ? Wanted me to aiiswe?- hi.s fpicstioris.’ 

‘And me,’ said Mr Langhorne. ‘Idid answer 
them.’ 

‘ Well— Mr Edmund Gray is What i'^ he? 

All old gentleman, of cheerful aspect, who is 
.'i]>parently a Socialist. We must all be alhnved 
our little W(‘aknes.ses. All I ask for is’-- — He 
reached his hand for the whisky. ‘ This old 
gentleman carries his hobbies so far as to believe 
in them seriously. 1 ’ve talked to him about 
them.’ 

‘ I Itfive heard him lecture at Camden Town,’ 
saiil the Rarrister. ‘ I go there sometimes on 
Sunday evening. Tliey liave a tea-feast with 
ham and cake and toa.st. It is a pleasant gather- 
ing. It reminds one of the Early Church.’ 

‘Well, Athelstan, what el.'^e can T tell you? 
Hark !’ ’Phere was a step heard ascending the 
stairs. ‘T believe that is the old man himself, 
if it i.s, you sliall .see him, I will bring him in.’ 

He went out to meet the unknown footstep on 
the landing. * He greeti-d the owner of that foot- 
step : he stoppeil him : he persuaded him to step 
into the opposite room. ‘ Yon must be lonely, 
^Ir Gray, sitting by yourself. Come in and have 
an hour’s talk, (’ome in. This way. ^'lle room 
is rather <lark. Here is Mr Langhorne, your 
oveidieail neighbour, wlnnn you kimw ; and here 
is Mr ,\thel.stau Arundel, whom you don’t know. 
Those who do know him like him, except for his 
Virtue, whicli is ostentatious in one so young.’ 

Jt was now nearly nine o’clock. The lamp was 
not lit, ami the room lay iu twilight. It. is tlie 
favourite .shade for glmst.s. A gliost stood before 
Atlielstan, and .shook hands with him — tlie gho.st 
of Mr Deriiig. 

‘ I am hapj>y,’ tlie ghost lield out his hand, ‘to 
make your aajuaiiitaiice, ]\[r Arundel. An old 
man, like myself, makes ncipuiintances, hut not 
friends. His time for new iViendsliips is gone. 
Still, the world may he full of pleiwant acquaiut- 
uiices.’ 

lie .sat ilown, Liking a diair in the window ; 
the shatle of the curtain fell upon his face so 
tliat notliing could be seen but a wliite circle. 

‘ Jjct ns have candles, Freildvj’ said Athelstan. 

‘By all means.’ Freddy lit a lamp on the 
table and two candles on the inaritel-.slielL By 
their light the liueanieiits and figure of the ghost 
came out more distiuclly. Athelstan gazed on it 
with bewihh rment : his head went round : he 
closed hi.s eyes : he tided to pull himself to- 
gether. 

He sat up ; he dr.ink half a glass of whisky and 
soda, he stai’ed steadily at the figure he had not 

seen for eight years, since Good Heavens! 

and this man had done it himself ! And he was 
as innd as a hatter. 

Mr Edmund Gray looked serenely cheerful, 
lie lay hack in the long chair, his feet extended 
and crossed : his elbows on the arms of the chair, 
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his finger-tips toucliing ; his face was wreathed 
with smiles : he looked as if he had always found 
the world the best of all possible worlds. 

Athelstan heard #iiothiiig of what was said. 
His old friend Freddy (’ar.stone was t^ilking in 
his light and airy way, as if nothing at all 
mattered. He was not expected to say anything. 
Freddy liked to do all the talking for himself— 
therefore he sat watching a man under an illusion 
so extraordinary that it made him another man. 
Nothing was changed in him - neither features 
nor voice nor dreH,s - yet he was another man. 
‘Why,' asked Atlielstaii, ‘wliy did he write that 
cheque for seven huiidn.’d and twenty pounds?' 

Presently Freddy stopped talking, and Mr 
Edmund Gray took up the conversation. What 
he said— Die dortiiiie.s which ho advanced, we 
know already. ‘And these things,* said Athel- 
stan to himself, ‘ Ijom those lips ! Is it pos- 
sible V 

At ten o’cloede ]\[r Kdmund Gray rose. He 
had to write a letter; he prayed to be excused. 
He oflfered Jiis hand again to Athelstan. ‘Good- 
night, sir,* he said. ‘To the pleasure of seeing 
you again.' 

‘Have we never met before, Mr Gray?’ Athel- 
stan asked. 

‘1 think not I sliouhl remember yon, Mr 
Arundel, I am sure,’ Mr Gray replie<l, politely. 
* Besides, I never forget a face. And yours is new 
to me. -Good -night, sir.’ , 


A VISIT TO THE POST-OFFIGE. 

Studying the statistics of the last Post-office 
Report kindled a de.sire in the writer of this 
article to see something of the working of thi.s 
vast and huge machine, for without a personal 
visit it is perhaps difficult to gain any correct 
impression of its immetnsity, or of the perfect 
discipline and order whicli pervade the buildings 
devoted to postal and telegrapliic work. I think 
it is a visit which should be made by every 
Londoner, if possible. Tln-}'^ would then marvel 
that we get our letters and papers in the short ■ 
time we do, if they were to see the thousands 
upon thousands that are poured into St Martin’.s- 
le-Qrand day by day. As the authority wlio 
piloted me through the mazes of the building 
told me, the General Post-office never sleeps with 
the exception of Sunday between twelve and 
half-past one. The w'ork is never at a stand- 
Btilh 

I bej^aii ray visit inspecting what is known as 
the ‘blind* department, where letters with in- 
distinct, incomplete, and wrongly spelt addresses 
are puzzled out by those specially trained in 
sdlving such mysteries. Scrap-books are kept 
in this department, into which the curious and 
amusing addiveses originally inscribed on the 
face of letters transmitted tliroU"li the Post-office 
are copied and preserved. Whilst looking at 
these a post-card was handed in to one of the 
, officials merely addressed Jackson. Whether the 
aender thought it would go around to the various 
Jacksons in London, I know not, hut anyway it 
was decided to take the trouble to return it to the 
aender, advising him that it was insuffi<!iently 
addressed. The trouble careless iiidividiiala give 
: the Post-office is inconceivable, and the way some 



try to cheat in the manner of registering letters 
needs to be seen to he believed. 

From the ‘blind’ department I was conducted 
to the ‘ hospital,* where letters and parcels baiUy 
done up which have come to grief are doctored 
and made sufficiently secure to reach their desti- 
nation. When it is recollected that our letDsr and 
parcel post is so cheap, the outside public might 
at least take the trouble to do tlimn up properly 
without putting the Post-office to the enormous 
trouble it does, and which is done without a 
murmur and without extra charge. Some arc 
put into fre.sh envclope.s, others are sealing- 
waxed where slits liave occurred, and others arc 
properly tied up with string. All this trouble 
might be saved by a little forctliought on the ; 
part of the senders. j 

The number of samples that different firms ' 
send through the post eacli day is astonishing. i 
Mother Seigel’s Syrup has reached 3r),000 a | 
day. Innumerable samples of tea go through the | 
post daily, as widl as patterns of now materials. | 
The Pnnlential Insiinince Company is quite a 
small post office in itself, sending 11,(X)() de- 
spatches of one kind and another (?vcry day. It 
is said that l,504,(X)d pattern and sample packets 
are posted annually in the metropolis. In addi- 
tion to those just mentioned, alpaca, corduroy, 
gloves, ribbons, plush, whalebone, muslin, linen, 
biscuits, oilcakes, pepper, yeast, toilet soap, sperm 
candles, mustard, raisins, kc., are sent by sample 
post. One linn alone ixi-stcd 12h,418" packets 
containing spice. 

The time to visit the' sorting process at the 
Post-office is between half-past live and eight 
o’clock in the evening. At closing time the 
letters are simply poured by thousands into the 
baskets waiting to receive them, and each one as 
soon as full is wheeled off in an instant to the 
sorters and other officials waiting to deal wil li them. 
Depo.sited on the innumerable tables, the first 
process is to face tlie letters— not so easy a 
task when the shapes and sizes of the letters 
are so varied. As .soon as the facing process is 
over, they are passed as quick as lightning on to 
the staimiers, who proceed to deface the Queeii’a 
head. 'The noiM'. whilst this process is being gone 
through is deafening. Some stampers have a 
hand-macliiue, whilst others are making a trial of 
a treadle stamping-machine recently introduced, 
and which stamps some four hundred letters per 
minute. From the stampers the letters puss on 
to the sorters. Whilst all this is proceeding, 
the visitor shoiilil step up in^ the gallery for a 
minute or two and look down, on the busy scene 
below. It is a sight well worth seeing and not 
likely to be forgotten — the thousands of letters 
heaped on the tables, and the hundreds of workers 
a.s hard at work as it is possible for them to be. 
The envelopes are separated and placed in the 
several pigeon-holes wliich indicate the various 
directions they are to travel. Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Edinburgh, and Glasgow 
have special receptacles for themselves, as the first 
three cities have on an average fifteen thousand 
letters a day despatched to each ; and furtlier, 
there are eight despatches a day to these places, 
eleven tlioiKsand per day go to Glasgow, and 
between eight and nine thousand to Edinburgh. 
All official letters— that is, ‘On Her Majesty’s 
Service* have a special table to themselves. 
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Some eightv-nine thousand Savings-bank books 
pass through St Martiii’s-le-Grand daily. Some 
sorters get through between forty and fifty letters 
a minute, whilst a new-comer will not be able to 
manage more than twenty or thirty. 

The nights on which vai'ious mails go out are 
extra busy ones, especially Friday evening, when 
the Indian, Chinese, and Australian mails are 
sent. The reduction of the postage has made an 
enormous ditference in the contenf-s of the mail- 
bags to these parts of the W'orld. One would 
have thought, as every po<t-ofiice notifies the 
reductions by placards, and the pre^s also directed 
attention to the alteration, that it would have 
been known by all tliose interested in sending 
letters abroad ; but letters with fivepenny nud 
sixpenny stamps have been noticed months after- 
wards. it may be interesting here to note liow 
the mails uitj dealt with at Brindisi. Van after 
van conveys the mail- bags from the train to the 
ship, where two gangways ai*c put oil fixnii the 
sliore to tile ships side. Lascars run up one and 
down the other with the bag^. Each lascar has 
a smooth Hat stick like a ruler, ami as he deposits 
his mail-hag on a long bench over the hold he 
gives up his stick to a man standing by. When 
five la.*cars have arrivi'd, the Btick.s go into one 
, ^ compartment of a small wooden box ; and when 
the box is full — that is, when u Inindred have 
been put in -tlie box is carriefl off and another 
brought ftirwanl. Tliree hundred and ninety- 
two bags is a good average, and they take just 
under forty minutes to put on board. The 
French and Italian mails .are included in the.se ; 
hut no other Eur<ipeaii mails go by tiie Penin- 
Bular and Oriental Couijiauy. At Aden, two 
sorters laime on board and spend their days in 
some postal cabins sorting the mails for the diC- 
fereiit parts of India, <Si:c. The bags in which 
these mails are enclosed are only used once. 
I'hey are made iii one of our convict prisons, and 
fresh ones are di-atri billed each week botli out- 
ward and homewaril. 

Amusing incidents —so Mr Tombs, the Con- 
troller, tells us — occur sometimes even in the 
dull business of soiling and despatching letters. 
One of tile clerks of olden times, in accordance 
with tlie practice of ‘calling out’ when the circu- 
lation of a letter was not known, amused hi.s 
fellow-workers by vociferating ‘Barbadoes with- 
out a county.’ 

Some of tlie latest specinien.s of curiouijly 
addressed letters are given in Mr Tombs’ Postal 
Service of To’daij ; amongst these are: ‘E. C. 
Chamber.s seaman H.M.S. Dana’ Sarlaryhon 
Cape Curst Cai’ccl or elce where. [Sierra Leone, 
Cape Coast Castle], — Hehan & Son Obaiividok 
IHolborn Viaduct|— Hichakd Kouan Ship in 
Hunger [Chipping Oiigar] Esisex. -Sun Oenahell 
PAN.SELEE our Queens Privet Pus Keeper Buconi 
Pal us.’ 

Turning from the General Post-office South, 
which is now exclusively utilised for letters and 
papers, 3 proceed to the General .Post-office North, 
which is devoted solely to the telegraph dcjiart- 
ment, and for the time being the administrative 
offices aie housed liere until the new building in 
course of erection close by i.s ready for their 
reception. Alterations in the Post-office build- 
ings are always being made every year to make 
more room for the. ever-increasing work. Cold- 
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bath Fields Prison has been rapidly converted 
into a home for the Parcel Post, and this build- 
ing will be kept exclusively for parcels. The 
Savings-bank department wa.s originally in the 
same building as the telegraph, but owing to the 
rapid increase in both <lcpartments, the Savings- 
bank has been rem*.)Yed to Queen Victoria Street. 
Some three thousand male and female clerks are 
employed in the telcgrafth dej)artment alone. 
The top floor of the building is devoted to the 
metropolitan districts. A telegram sent from one 
.suburb of London to another i.s bound to pass 
ihrougb St MartinVle-Grand ; it cannot be sent 
<lirect. The second floor deals with the pro- 
vinces. The pneumatic tube is used a great deal 
now, by means of which some fifty telegrams can 
he sent on at once, and not singly, us would be 
the case if the telegraphic in.strument was the 
only instrument in use. The tiik; is mostly 
used at the brunch offices. It was tried by the 
General Po.st-office to cany the mail-bags to . 
Kuston Station by means of the tube ; but it was 
not very successful, and con.sequently had to be 
abandoned. 

The press is a great user both of the pf».stal and 
telegraphic department. In tlie ]>o.stal depart- 
ment the representatives can call for their lellei*8 
at any hour, yirovided they are enclosed in a dis- 
tinctive-coloured envelojK', such as bright red or 
orange. Of course this privilege ha.s to be paid 
for. In the. telegraph department tlie press can 
obtain tludr ^private wires’ after six in the 
evening, as the wires are no longer required for 
commercial puri>oses. The plan adopted in send- 
ing the same me.s.sage to every provincial town 
which has a daily journal is the following : all 
along the route tlic operators are advised of the 
fact, and wliilsi the message is only actually 
«lelivere<l at iU final destination, the word.s are 

1 caught as they pass each town by means of the 
j ‘sounder.’ 3\v tliis ingenious niTangenient, dozens 
of town.s are ydaced in direct coiiiniunication with 

1 the central office whence the mes.sage is despatched. 

. To carry on our telegraphic arrangements three 

1 miles of .slu;lves, on which are deposited forty 
; tliousand batteries, are requi.site. 
j Such arc foiuc of the interesting featiU'es of 
, this marvellous machine, which is ever in motion, 

1 and assisting in no .small degree to realise the 
dream of ‘ universal brotherhood.’ 

THE MAYOK OF SAWMILL FLAT, 

Uv William Atkin.so.n. 

IN TWO CHAPTERS-— CHAP. I. 

It was the l.st day of September 1888. In far- 
away New York City good citizens were either 
in bed and a.sieep, or were jireparing to retire ; 
ill more remote London, the milkmen and 
market- gardeners had already opened up the 
business of a new day ; but iu South-western 
Arizona it was the hour of sunset. 

Seated upon a camp-stool, in front of a frame- 
shanty that boiusted two small apartments, was 
a man, handsome in spite of his rough dress 
and weather-tanned countenance, but prematurely 
gray and careworn. His white locks betokened 
threescore yeaii5 at least ; but if the lojgister of 
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a certain parish in tlje North Riding of York- 
shire tells the tale truly, John Lee was bom in 
the year of grace 1850, and was therefore jnst 
thirty-eight years old. A shingle protruded from 
the entrance of the rude cabin, upon whicli some 
apprentice hand had printed the legend— ‘Du 
John Lee, Physician and Surgeon.’ 

Now, although Dr liCe was the only medical 
man within forty miles in every direction, he 
W'ttS not overhurdened will) patients, and had 
long since arrived at the conclusion that, viewed 
from a professional standpoint, Sawmill Flat was 
altogether too liealthy a locality. Indeed, on 
this especial Septemher evening he had been 
calculating tlie length of time since Ilia services 
were last in requisition. lie found that it was 
exactly eight weeks since he extracted a bullet 
from Toinhstorie Hank’s hip — placed there by 
Hank*.s bosom friend, upon the occasion of a 
slight dillerenee over a friendly game of* Seveii- 
np— for which the grateful Hunk had paid him 
six dollars — nominally as a ten per cent, deposit, 
but in reality as payment in full. It will be 
readily conceded, oven though Arizona doctor.s 
arc not compelled to purchase dres.s suits, attend 
receptions, and make their profeshionul calls in 
broughams, that .six dollars is, to say the least, 
a thin income for two montlis ; so it is .scarcely 
surprising that John Lee was about re.solved to 

Fold his tout, like the Arabs, 

And silently steal away; 

or, in the more concise language of Saw Mill Flat, 
to ‘dig out’ 

For a man who liad spent his boyho(Mr.s days 
in one of the most picture.sque of the North 
Yorksliire dales, the prospect from John Lee’s 
shanty door was not purticnlajly inspiring. Im- 
mediately before him was the Santa Fe Trail— 
that great Sonth-western emigrant road along 
whose thirteendinnd]'ed-mile course hundreds of 
sciilpless corpses have been left to rot in tlie 
summer sun and bleat h in tlie autumn winds. 
Half a mile ilown the trail could be seen the 
score of low sliantie.s occupied by the workers-- 
who were also .shareholders -in the Hig Hug 
Silver Mine, wliose locatiim was betrayed by the 
huge derrick aud pulley-wheel rising high above 
the cabins. Beyond the mine — south, eu.st, and 
west — was an (‘ndle.^s expanse of waste sandy 
soil, whicli su.stained no life save that of the 
deadly rattlesnake. 

To the iioi tli the view wa.s not quite so dismal, 
although it wa.s dull enough. More than a mile 
away, surrounded by a clump of dwarfed cotton- 
wood trees and sickly oaks, was tlie sawmill 
which gave tlie name to the settlement ; while 
stretching awiiy as far as the eye could reiudi I 
rose tier above tier of low sandliills, that finally ' 
merged into the de-sert mountain range which ! 
crosses Central Arizona. Before the setting sun ’ 
reached the horizon, tiohn Lee was .so disgu.‘>ite<l 
that, as he had done many times before, he took 
refuge in a pipe of tijbacco and shut out the view 
with thick clouds of smoke. 

Now, because Tombstone Hank ha<l vettled with : 


the Doctor upon ‘ the instalment plan,’ it must 
not for a moment be supposed that Sawmill Flat 
wa.s the home of a poverty-.strickon community. 
Lacking it may have been (and was) in fine 
scenery and other natural advantages a.s well as 
in good society, schools, chnrche.s, and other refin- 
ing influences j but in gold and .silver — especially 
silver- by no means. For two years the output 
of tlie Big Bug .Silver Mine bad been enormous, 
and Inul made rich men of at least a dozen of the 
citizens of Sawmill Flat ; while Jim Hawkins, 
the proprietor of the sawmill, and Andy Dunbar, 
the keeper of the general store, both had, in 
addition to their re.spective properties at Sawmill 
Flat, healthy balances at the First Nalional Bank 
of Tucson. As a matter of fact, nioiu^y was 
literally ‘no object’ to some of the Sawmill Flat 
people, wdio fro«]uently paid most extravagant 
prices for the commonest necessities of life, but 
lived on and toiled on in the hope that railroads 
yet unbuilt would .some day bring the outside 
world to their .settlement ; or else that they 
themselves, wlien rich enougli, would leave 
Arizona Territory for the comforts aud civili.sa- 
tion of ‘ the .Stat(!.s.’ 

The clouds of tobacco smoke from John Lee’s 
pipe so elleetually shut out the Doctor’s im- 
mediate surround in g.'i, that he speedily lo.st him- 
.self in a maze of thonglit, and was coiisideruhly 
.startled wlien aloud voice exclaimed; ‘Evenin', 
Doc. !’ 

‘ Good -evening, Hawkiius.’ 

‘Going along, Doc. V 

‘ Going along wliere f 

‘To the Flat. Where else? Gome, hurry up, 
Doc.’ 

‘Why, what’.s going on? I’ve been as far as 
the mine once to day, and it will soon be my 
bedtime. No ; I think I’ll not go, Hawkin.s.’ 

‘Not go? Why, man alive, it’s the night of 
j the town meeting. ( ^)me on ! ’ 

‘Meeting? By Jove, that’s a fact, though I 
I had clean forgotten il. Anyhow, what’s the 
use in me going to the town meeting? Ko ; 
1 won’t gi».’ 

‘Confound it all, Doc., ain’t you a puhlic- 
I spirite<l citerzeii ? Ain’t you a rcal-e,-tate man ? 
Ain’t you a man of edgercation ? Don’t you live 
at Sawmill Flat, anyhow, and ain’t this a meetiu’ 
of Sawmill Flat townslolks ?’ 

John Lee felt compelled to laugh at tliis man’s 
curiou.s but earnest appeal, and the laugh tem- 
porarily dispelled his blueness. Hawkins wa^ 
a pretty shrewd man, and, in his way, he was 
generous too. 

‘You’re down in the mouth, Doc., that’.‘^ 
wlmt’s the inatter with you. Don’t you lose 
heart so quick, pai-duer, for this here place is 
jest agoin’ to strike ile, sir, you bet ! In two 
years from now the City of Sawmill Flat will 
luive five thousand people and five railroads j and 
your two huinlred acres, that you’d he denied 
glad to get two hundred dollars for to-day, will 
be cut into streets and sold at liigh prices for 
city lots.— -Bless my soul, Doc., you ’ll soon have 
a big city practice, and be a millionaire land- 
owner to hoot.’ 

‘Meanwhile?’ grinned the Doctor. 

‘Meanwhile, if 3^11 waint a nugget or two to 
help you out, you know where old Jim Hawkins 
live.s, don't you ?’ 
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‘You’re very good, Hawkins— very gocKl, 
Well, I ’ll go down and look on.’ 

The two men took several paces in silence. 
Then, with much abruptness, Hawkins asked: 
‘Why don’t you merry Andy Dunbar’s darter? 
Jen would say “Yes” too (juick ; and Dunbar 
would he tickled to ileath, and set you up in 
good shape. Why don't you dri it, Doc.?’ 

John Lee pulled at his gray moustache for some 
momerils before he replied : ‘ Hawkins,’ he said, 
‘a few months ago you showed your gootl-will 
to me, so I will answer your question. 1 broke 
one gill’s heart, and that i.s .sufficient for me. 1 
do not love .fenny Dunbar, and I shall run 
no more risks where a good woman i.s con- 
cerned.’ 

‘Doc.,’ said Hawkin.s bluntly, ‘1 a.sk your 
pardon, sir.’ 

Sawmill Flat formed part of tlic town (or 
township) of San Bernardino, a district fully as 
large as the Kngli.sh county of Lincoln, .settled oy 
a sparse ])opulati()n of but two or three hundrecl, 
most of whom re.sided at Sawmill Flat. Looking 
to the future, thi.s township liad been forme«I for 
local government purposes, the chief e.xecutive ' 
being in)ne other than .)im Hawkins, who was 
known a.s the Jteeve. The other town.sliip officers 
w’ere one Kliphalet Yonnghusband, Justice of tlie 
Peace, and his con.stable, lV<lro Lopez. The law 
called for a town meeting twice a year, when ail 
the male residents of legal age were entillcMl to 
give voice to their ojnnions and to present re.so- 
lutions, &c,, regai'ding public matters. Hitherto, 
during the six yoar.s’ history of San P»ernardiiio 
the town meeting had been sy.stematicallv ignored 
by the citizens. But on the present occasion the 
Sawmill Flat people intended to boom their 
settlement, and bec'onie incorporateil under the 
municipal laws of Arizona as u City. No cash ^ 
and no enthusiasm was to be spared to bring i 
about the <lesired result. 

The meeting was held in the town hall, which 
was a room about twenty feet S(piare, and was 
attendeil by well-nigh every resident of Sawmill ' 
Flat. No time was lo.st in appointing the Boeve 
and the Justice a deputation to wait upon tlui 
Governor of Ai’izona for a charter ; nor was it 
long before fourteen thou.sand dollars was sub- 
scribed to be .spent in erecting a new City Hall 
and an Hotel, in .sinking wells for a water-slipply, 
and in widely advertising the advantages and ' 
glorious outlook of the new (fity. i 

’J'his having been done with much unanimity, ' 
Chairman .iim Hawkins aro.^e to make a .speech. 

‘ Boy.s — Feller Citirzen.s, I should say— from the; 
looks of thing.s, the City of Sawmill Flat will ; 
come into exislence on the l.st day ()f .lannary j 
1889. When it does, we want a man to take 
charge— a good man an<l a smart man. We ilon’t j 
want no shyster for Alayor, which we are pretty 
sure to get if we don’t make the oliice a liberal 
paid one. We want a competent man, a man 
with a level head, and a man with interests in 
Sawmill Flat. In other words we want one of 
ourselve-s, and one of our be.st selves at that. 
Now, you fellers as know how to do things up 
in proper shape can make a good living, and you 
ain’t going to neglect your business to run this 
city for next to nothing a year. We ought to 
pay the Alayor of Sawmill Flat a salary of at 
lea.st five thousand dollar's, and then he ’ll do the 
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fair thing— at least, if he don’t, we can string him 
up or tar and feather him.’ 

This proposition of the Becve’.s was also duly 
move<l and seconded withmit a dijjsentiont. 

But the salary question being .settled, there 
were many aspirants for the honour of the 
nomination to be first Alayor of the new City, 
n'he meeting now took the form of a genuine 
j)alitical caucus ; and some .senisation was caused 
when, after two or three name,s h.ul been 
mentioned, Joe Brice got up and said : ‘Gents, 

I nominate my old paid, Zack Pegg. Zuck i.s a 
rich man, ami an old settler in the Flat, and he 
’lows that if he’.s ’lected Alayor, lie’ll donate his 
! entire salary to the citizen.s, which I think i.s 
I handsome and generous.’ 

But Jim Hawkins suddenly vacated his chair 
land took the floor. ‘ Justice,’ he said, ‘ have the 
^ kindne.ss to pre.^^ide for a few moments while I 
say my say. Thi.s here generosity of Zack Pegg’s 
puts me in mind of the man what got pretty 
huiigty and cut off liD pet dog’s tail, which he 
biled and cat, and then gave tlie bone to the dog. 
Zack would only Ih' giving back to the boy.s what 
' lie got from them, wliich wouldn’t be much of 
a virtue in Zack, .seeing as he's a rolling in boodle. 
But don’t you see, boys, it’s consideiable like 
bribery to make .such offers j and if Zack did 
get elected on any such scheme, he might find 
liiniself in the pen. [penitentiary], instead of 
AIa 3 ’or of Sawmill Flat. No; I’ve got a name 
to propo.se that I think will fill the bill. It’s 
the name of a clever man and a well cdgercated 
man, a man cd experience, a man who own.s real 
e.^lat(* ill thia town, and a man that’s one of 
oiu’jselves. He needs the money tliat will go with 
the office of Alayor ; and because he needs it, 
he’ll try to earn it. 1 erlude to Doc. Lee; and 
^ he’s a blaiiieil gooil feller, as we all know.’ j 

I The Doctor’s name was cordially received, and 
there was a liunali as Hawkins I'csumed his .«eat 
ill the chair, .lohn Lee was well liked in the 
Flat, e.xcept by one or two new-conier.s. 

One of the new .settler.s arose as Hawkins sat 
down. ‘ Feller-ciLizcn.s,’ .«aid the man, ‘ I take 
it that you meant what yon said at tlie outset 
when you re.solved tliat the Alayor of Saw'mill 
Flat must be a good man, an honest man, and 
a man witli a clean iccord. Now, I don’t suppose 
you want a jail-bird— a murderer, for instance — 

' a’ — — 

i There was an angry buzz of voices, and many 
a hand found its way to a pistol-pocket when the 
insinuation was uttensl. But anger changed to 
surprise whcui the audience discovered that the 
speaker Was looking sipiarely at Lee, whose face 
was a deep crimson. When, therefore, Hawkins 
called for order, quiet was cpiickly resumed. 

‘Gentlemen,’ said Lee in a low voice that 
noticeably shook with violent agitation, ‘I beg 
very re.spectfiilly to withdraw my name from the* 
consiileratiou of this meeting. On no account 
will I permit my name to be presented for the 
Mayoralty. — Mr Reeve, if it is within your 
province, and if you will do me a favour, 1 
should like you to adjourn this meeting for one 
week, when 1 will request the privilege of ad- i 
dressing my friend.s— rn/d others — in this room.’ 

It was well for John Lee, as well as for the 
man who had ciest so terrible a slur upon him, 
that he promised what was evidently to l)e an : 
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«xplanation at a future meetixig« Otherwise, there 
; would probably have been a terrible uproar that 
night in the embryo City of Sawmill Flat. As 
it was, Dr Lee’s remiest was complied with, and 
the meeting stood adjourned for one week. 

ROYAL MUSICIANS. 

It is perhaps not gcneiully known that the late 
Duke of Clarence, altliough no brilliant execu- 
tionist, had inherited the keen car for and love 
of music with which his fatlier is endowed, 
and which, it may he said, distingubli all mem- 
bers of the House of Giielnh. The Princess 
May of Teck, too, is generally known to be a 
clever musician. Tliese reflections call to mind 
how many royal personages of tlie piesent and 
past day are likewise^ endowed. 

Lord Chesterfield said cynically: ‘If you like 
music, listen, and pay the violin-player for it ; 
but never play yourself. It makes a man look 
stupid, and often brings him into bad company, 
wasting time that might be otherwise well spent.’ 
Not so Ijuther ; for in his excellent and sound 
sermon on Music the great reformer says ; ‘ Kings 
and Princes should exercise and i)alroiiise music ; 
for groAt potentates (uiglit to patronise noble and 
UBCUil arts, as even il private persons seriously 
wish to do so, they are far from liaviug the op]»nr- 
tunities of the Orait. AVe learn, indeed, from the 
Bible that miglity and Ood-feAriug kings su]»- 
ported and rewarded singers,’ ‘ 

If Lord Chesterfield’s words held good, many 
Princes of the past and present time would not b»^ 
considered ‘gentlemen.’ But hajipily on this 
jxiint the great inoi-alist was wrong ; for we all 
know, for instance, of the keen d(‘]ight with 
which the Duke of Edinburgh practises violin- 
playing, His Royal Highness having even on 
aeveral occasions performed in public with miieli 
distinction, as, for exuuijile, once in a quartette 
at the Albert Hall, and more recently ‘solo’ 
at Plymouth. In fact, the Duke’s enthusiasm 
for the art is so great that he has cxj»euded a 
small fortune in the ]mrchaac of the instruments 
of old Italian masters. Again, both his brothers, 
the Prince of AVales and the Duke of Connaught, 
have their musical ‘ hobbias the formei-, at all 
events, at one time not very long ago, delighting 
his intimate friends w'ith perfoi-inauces on the 
banjo, an art which, by tlie wav, His Royal 
Highness rapidly acquired, and timt at a com- 
paratively late time of life ; whilst the Duke of 
tionnaugnt beguiles many a leisure hour wdth 
the ‘silvery flute,’ an apjiropriate instrument for 
the ‘ Irish Prince,’ Prince Leopold was also a 
gifted pianist. 

The Queen plays no longer ; but in former 
days H(!r Majesty was habitually found at the 

X n — her favourite instrument, Mendelssohn 
;es how surnrised he was, during a visit to 
Buckingham Palace in 1844, at finding the Queen 
and the Prince Consort so ‘musically finished.’ 
*The Prince,’ says the gi-eat composer, ‘played 
a chorale on the organ so beautifully and correct 
that the performance would have done the highest 
CTOdit to any professional artist.’ And when jire- 
aently Mendelssohn performed ‘How lovely are the 
Messengers,* the Queen and the Prince Consort, 
earried away with enthusiasm, began to sing; 
* and, later on, I accompanied the Queen at several 


sonm, which Her Majesty sang with great warmth 
of feling and true artistic expression.’ 

The Princess of Wales is a skilled pianist ; and 
not long since the Piincees Beatrice made her 
ddbiit us a composin’ with a pretty song, ‘The 
Sunny Month of May.’ And here, dealing with 
musicians of the House of Guelph, it may be in 
place to mention that Prince Hgiii y of Prussia — 
orother of the Emperor— is also no mean com- 
poser, pianist, and violin-player, his productions, 
however, being of a martial order. On several 
occasions they liaAc been played before the 
Queen at dinner, a ])arlicular graceful act of Her 
Majesty being to select one of his Royal High- 
ness’s ‘niorceanx’ for performance on tlie occasion 
of the visit of the Emperor and liimself at Osborne 
at the grand bamjuet given in their honour. 

Turning to foieign courts, wc eiicountei* a host 
of gifted royal musicians. We have, in the fiist 
instance, the Czar, an actual ‘worshipper’ of 
music, His Majesty’s ])eisonal ‘forte’ being binging. 
And w'hen in Denmark bis greatest pleasure is to 
invite the students to sing their glees and ballads 
before him and his relatives in the evening, His 
Majesty oftiai leading or joining in the same. 
I’he students of the Kortli are — as visitors to 
Lands of the Midnight Sun are aware— par- 
ticularly distinguished for their jmrt and clioi’us 
singing. Needless to say the Czarina alsi* delights 
in hearing the well-known Norse ballads of her 
childhood. All tlie children of the Czar and 
{’zarina arc likewise^ endowed with a deeji love 
of innsic, jiarticularly the youthful Grand-ducliess 
XA'nifA. 

Crossing tlu‘ waters to tlie Swedish couri, we 
find another royal musician in lung Oscar, wlio 
may olten be heard for hours ‘ I'autaseia ’ on the 
piano, and more paiticularly on the oigan — an 
instrument almost unknown in private circles 
abroad. His Majesty is also, like the Czar, a 
great lover of ghni-singing ; and not so long ago 
lie ajipeared unexpectedly one night at a concert 
of the MfLsonic Ijoclgc in ^tockhohii and took jmrt 
in the glee-siuging of the elder luembei’s, His 
Majesty’s voice sounding fine and manful in spite 
of ins three.score and a half years. His brothers, 
Charles XA\, and Gustavus— who died at the same 
age a.s the late Duk(‘, or who would otherwise 
have succeeded to the thione— were (‘qually gifted 
musicians and lovers of tliat noble art ; and, as 
recently stated in the pages of the Gmihwoman^ 
Pi-ince Gustavus Adolphus, the eldest grandson 
of King (bscar, and future king, already evinces 
that admirable early love of music which is the 
heirloom of the gifted House of lieriiadotte. 

Tlie king of Portugal likes to pose as a violin* 
playiT, although his teacher, Profe.ssor Camdla, 
aiipears to have bia-ii more of the courtiei' than 
the musician, for on one occasion, we are told, 
His Majesty, after many unsuccessful attempts, 
at last mastering a ditlicult jiassage, he said to 
the Professor; ‘Candidly, now, how did I play 
that V The answer was : ‘ Sire, what Princes 
perform is invarialdy good.’ But a similar 
though somewliat stinging answer was made by 
Ilaiiael to a German sovereign that shall bo 
unnamed, who asked the king of oratorios ‘ how 
he played.’ ‘Your Majesty,’ responded Handel, 
‘plays like a PHnee* 

Coming to othei’ courts, the charming Queen 
Margherita is styled *a brilliant pianist,’ and 





what is termed by masters ‘thoroughly musical’ 
And here is an excellent illustration of the words 
of Luther, as well as of Her Majesty’s true love 
of music. When last summer paying a memor- 
able visit to Venice — memoraule through the 
significant prtisence of tlic Mediterranean fleet 
and the picK of the Italian navy — Her Majesty 
visited the famous Library of the Doges, and 
here were shown her some old manuscripts by 
Stradclla, Monteverde, and oilier famous Italian 
masters, when, without a moment’s hesitation, the 
real ‘Queen of the Adriatic’ ordered that tliey 
should be published forthwith, adding: ‘7'hey 
will thus delight the world far more than being 
buried in a glass wise !’ 

Touching the Empresses of the world, we are 
aware that the Empress of Austria is a r harming 
performer on that curious and heart-^stirriug 
instrument of her land, the zither ; whilst the 
consort of the Mikado— as iliose rare visitors fj'om 
Eurojie that have had the honour to ascertain 
testify —is eijually ‘at home’ on the native string 
instrument, the ‘ koto.’ 

To examine the list of royal musicians closer, it 
ap]K.'ars that the gifted ‘Carmen Sylva’ is a fair 
pianist, but a far more brilliant harpist, stringing 
the ‘lyre of lloumaiiia’ to the weird folklore 
songs of tliat strange nation. Einally, we may 
mention iliat King Ocorge of the Tielicix's, brother 
of the Princess of Wales, shows a curious enr 
for music by (hdightiiig in playing all kinds of 
melodies on the ‘glass zither’ and w'iiie-glaases, 
besid(‘s liaiidliiig witli great skill the cynibals. 

Such is a cursory review of the ju’iueely musi- 
cians of our own agi*.. But harking hack, we find 
the same love, if not gmicral brilliant execution, 
of ‘the art that charms a savage breast.’ For 
we know as an historical fact that that curious 
mixture of staUjcraft, superstition, and ‘amour,’ 
King Henry VJIL, composed two entire masses, 
often sung in Ills Arajesty’s private chapel, and 
that a good deal of liis time was occupied with 
more or less ai-tistic jKU’formances on the flute ! 
In addition, the great Tudor king is said to have 
set to music several madrigals and composed some 
ballads. Indeed, few renders would believe that 
some of tlie much-abused king.s comj)(>sitions 
have endured to the pi’esent day, and indicate 
beyond a doubt a remarkable musical talent, and 
that, too, develojaid -very rare, and the more 
remarkable if we bear in mind tl»e crude and 
coarse bent of the times. 

Qu(‘e.n Elizabe.th pei-formed, we are told by 
her admirers, w'itli wonderful dexterity on the 
‘spinet,’ or, more correctly si)eaking, on the 
‘virginal,’ an earlier form of the s;ime, re.semhling 
a haipsicliord. And here Dr Burney relates a 
good story, wdiicli not only confirms but also 
clearly indicates that Mary, Queen of Scots, 
should rank among royal musicians. ‘Sir James 
Melville,’ says the celebrated historian, ‘ relates a 
remarkable conve.rsation with Queen Elizabeth, 
when, as envoy of Queen Mary in 1564, he was 
despatched to her court. Having inquired how 
the Scotch queen dressiid, the colour of her hair, 
whether prettier than her own, who was the most 
beautiful, wlm was the taller, Queen Elizabeth 
asked what she occupied her time with. “I an- 
swered,” says Melville, “ that when serious affairs 
of state permitted, Her Majesty studied history 
or amused herself by playing tlie lute or the 
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virginal.” “ Is she a good player said Qi;i 60 a 
i Elizabeth. “ Irreproachably for a was my ■ 

answer. The same aftomocin, Ijord Hunsdon toot 
me to a gallery at the Palace to hear some music 
— it was the Queen playing the virginal. Having 
listened fur a time, and lifting the curtain, i 
beheld Her Maji«ty ; but having her back turned 
towuirds me, 1 looked for a while. Suddenly, she 
turned and saw me, appcjared surj)!'ised, and" tlien 
indignant. Presently, I was called, wluai she 
sfiid she only played to avoid being melancholy. 
Next she asked who played best, Queen Eliza- 
l>etli or Queen Mary. I of course gave the j)ru- 
denl answ^er that Her Majesty W'as the superior 
cxecutionist.’ 

Oliai-les I., we are also told, played the violon- 
cello or bass-viol with great precision ; and James 
1. of Scotland w'as endow'ed with such a keen ear 
and musical nature that several old traditional 
S<‘,uttish songs are attributed to bim. He main- 
tained at his court a host of lute, liarj), violin, and 
horn players, who, it is shown l)y accounts, whtq 
})aid regular salai'ies. It is even said that King 
James w'as the sovereign who introduced the 
organ in llie kirk. 

Frederick tlui Great was an enthusiastic musi- 
cian and a first-rate flute-jdayer. It is said that 
somt'linies, after a victorious battle, he would 
repair to bis tent and amuse liiinself with bis 
favourite instrumcuit. And the Czar Alexander I., 
although his father, in blind autocracy, pro- 
hibited bis learning it, ijractised and loved music 
all bi.s life. 

Finally, nearly every Eiiqu'ror of the House of 
llapshurg has lieen musical, and some (jveii com- 
]M>Kcr.s of coiisiderahle merit. Lei»j)old I. was an 
excellent pianist and a composer of arias and can- 
tatas dis])iaying great musical tahmt. And Queen 
llortmise, mother of Napoleon III., has rendered 
henself famous by composing ‘Partant pour la 
Syrie.’ 

Truly, tlie list of royal musicians might be 
extended indefinitely ; but those quoted will go to 
slmw that I’rinces and Princes.ses are not behind 
ordinary mortals in Jove of one of the most noble 
and soul-stirring gifts of Nature. 


IN A SILENT SEA, 

Some years ago I was- home ward bound from the 
Ea.st Indies. We had rounded the Cape without 
getting the usUal dressing, and hud picked up the 
8ouLh-ea.st Trades much sooner than we expected. 
Everything had so far been in our favour, and it 
wvas only when va; got into the latitude where wo 
ought to have picked up the North-east Trades 
that, instead of the usual breeze, we c.ame in for 
nothing but a succession of light winds and vari- 
ables. With these we gradually worked along until 
we got into about twenty degrees north latitude, 
when w'e had a calm for two days. Shortly before 
midnight on the second day a light breeze sprang 
up from the southward. There was only enough 
wind to keep the sails full, and we glided along 
at about two knots an liour, with lazy little 
bobs to a sw'ell that came up from the eastward. 
All that day the breeze continued light. The sun 
beat down with tremendous power, and towards 
noon the breeze died almost entirely away, 
though the swell continued with long, low, 
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regular undulations. Away on our port bow 
heavy clouds began to appear on the e<lge of the 
horizon, and the glass was falling rapidly. 

1 was at the wheel in the first dog watch. We 
lay heading all round the compass, the ship 
having no steering*way, and I watched the bank 
of clouds gathering ominously on our port 
quarter. The sun seemed to set in a perfect 
atmosphere of sulphur, leaving some nngry-look- 
ing streaks of red and gold that gleamed like 
flashes of lightning suddenly arrested. The skipper 
paced the quarter-deck, occasionally diving below 
to look at the glass, and each time returning with 
a more anxious countenance, and saying to the 
mate that lie had never seen the gloss so low since 
he had been to sea. 

‘We’ll reef her right down at four bells, Mr 
Jarvis,’ he said ; ‘ for there ’s everything good, 
bad, and indifrereut mixed up in those clouds, 
like an Irish .stew.’ 

As soon as the watch came on deck, sail after 
sail was clewed np and furled, until ^^^.e had 
nothing on her but the two lower topsails, fore- 
topmast staysail, and storm .stay.sail. Tlie ship, 
now denuded of lier sails, stood out like a skeleton 
against the l.uickgrouiid of coppcr-coloiiivd clouds. 
The men began to get somewhat depressed, as 
with a sky and atmosphere like that we knew it 
was no ordinary blow that we had to expect ; and 
I could hear the shrill voice of a little shrivelleil- 
up old seaman named Lester crotikiiig more than 
was his wont, and calling to mind life time when 
he was in the China seas some thiitv years 
before ; how the clouds had gathered up in the 
same way, and how the ship foundered, and all 
hands were lost except himself. 

‘ Here ! cut that yarn,’ said one of the men. 
‘You ’re a regular old Jonah !’ 

The watch below turiual in at eight bells, 
having been cautioned to be ready for a rou.se- 
out. I paced the <leck for .some lime. The 
captain and the mute were discus.sing the dirty 
appearance of tlie weather. The ship looked 
absolutely de.s(dale, with her long hare niasU 
tapering away into the darkiie.ss. 

‘I don’t like the wav that .stulf hangs about,’ 
said the skipper ; ‘ wlien it does conic, it will 
come with a run.’ Here and tliere a .star would 
faintly show itself, and the sea glilteretl with 
phosphore.sccnt lights. Hour after hour we lay 
under the shadow of those' dense cloiuls, waiting 
for the storm to hurst. The watch draggeil 
wearily on till close on midnight, When suddenly 
a bright Hush of lightning seemed to part the 
clouds iLsiinder ; then others followed in quick 
succession. 

‘We’ll catch it directly,’ piped the .shrill voice 
of licster, and he wa.s right. {Scarcely were the 
words uttered when we heard a roaring sound 
in the distance, which increased into a whirling 
shriek. In an in.stant it was upon us. h’or- 
tunately, it struck us on the quarter. The ship 
for a moment plunged forward, hui-ying her bows 
in the sea. At the same instant there was u 
terrific bang as the topsails were blown clean out 
of the bolt ropes ; tliere wa.s not a stitch of 
canvas left on her, and we .scudded under bare 
poles, the sea bubbling around us, a mass of 
I seething foam. Jt wa.s impo.s.sible to stand up- 
i rights and we had to crawl about as beat we could. 

we were thankful when daylight came, a.< the 


horrors of the storm had been much intensified 
by the pitehy darkness. When the sun rose, sea 
and sky presented a wild and grand sight. The 
scud was Hying above us, and the foam below. 
Everything was rushing madly biefore the hurri- 
cane ; tliere, alone on this wild ami de.s(date 
worhl of M’aters, wa.s our gallant ship staggering 
before the mighty blast, and fighting the waves 
like a living thing. 

For two whole day.s and nights we drove along, 
accompanied only by tlie ince.s.sant roar of the 
storm. On the third night the ship seemed to 
lose her buoyancy, and by the heavy deatlened 
way she rose and fell, we thouglit she had .‘sprung 
a leak, for her moti'^ n was nou' more like that of 
an ohl water-logged Quebeccar than of an East 
Indian cli])per. About midnight we .sounded the 
well, hut .‘^he was as dry as a bom;. The sea also 
became much .smoother, ami we .seemed to be 
simply rising and falling on a huge swell, instead 
of going through a heavy sea. As the uiglit wore 
on the force of the wind greatly abated, insomuch 
that we were able to get new topsails from below 
and iimke them I'eady to bend. It wa.s intensedy 
(lark, ami as the hurricane went down an awful 
.stillness prevailed. Jt seemed a.s if the continued 
.shrieking of the .storm for the hi.st thi*ee days had 
affected our sense of hearing, or else there was 
.something strange, ns no one could hear the swi.sh 
of the sea, ami no water came aboard. We simply 
rolled about in absolute sileriet*. 

The wind gradually died away until it was a 
dead calm. We lay aloft and bent the new top- 
sails ; ami by the tiim; we were ready to lioist the 
yards the morning was beginning to br<*ak. 

As daylight came on we were astoiii.shed to find 
that, instead of being in a clear open sea, we 
seemed to be in a huge green meadow-Jaml. As 
far a.s the eye eouhl reach there was nothing to 
he seen but a lu^aving ma.ss of green. W’e had 
been driven into the midst of the Sarga.sso Sea. 
’riiis accounted for the way she had Jahoured, 
ami the deathlike silence which prevailed. The 
weeds w{‘re already clinging to the .“ide-s ami bow 
of the ve.s.sel The sun rose clear and bright, 
and a.s the day advanced the heat was exce8.sive. 
There was imt a breath of wind anywhere, so 
that we lay utterly heljdess amidst tliis taiigle- 
nient of weeds. \Vc could do nothing now but 
wait for a breeze to relea.se u.s. During the day 
the .sW(j 11 went down, and by night we lay quite 
motionle.s.s, and with a must appalling stillness 
reigning ai'ound. 

The night was beautifully clear, ami the stars 
shone out hrilliautly ; so we. .spent our first night 
amongst this sea of weed.s and grass, rather 
plea.sed than otherwise at the quiet, wliich was a 
relief alter the three day.s’ incessant .shrieking of 
the hurricane. At sunrise the calm .still con- 
tinued, and the men began to get impatient for a 
breeze. The day wits occupied in scraping the 
weeds from the side.s of the ve.ssel. The heat was 
intense ; there was not a breath of air, and the 
sky was without u cloud. As far as the eye could 
.see, even from u royal yard, nothing was visible 
but one imhioken plain of floating weed. The 
frightful .stillness of everything was the worst 
part of it. Hour by hour it became more oppres- 
sive. It wa.9 a silence so inten.se that one seemed 
to hear it, and by sundown even the nerves of the 
roughest old seaman had become so unstrung, that 
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the putting down of a pannikin nmcle every one j 
start. Day after day wont on without even a j 
catspaw of wind, and the captain soon saw that j 
the only thing to keep up the men’s spirits wti.-< j 
to give tliem phuity of work. We painted the ■ 
ship, tarred down, scraped, holystoiioti, and tlid , 
every other conceivable kind of work until it, 
became hard to find anything else to do. (hiriou.'j j 
kinds of creatures crawled about on the top of tlic 
weeds, gazing at our unfortunate craft with their 
meaningless fishy eyes. j 

When we had been thus becalincid for three , 
weeks, the captain thouglit it advisable to put us j 
on a short allowance of food and water, as lljere ■ 
seeinetl no more prospect of a breeze now than j 
there was on tlie day in whi(di we liad first got 
entanghid. At fust we tried to get up entertain- 
ineiils, but no one seemed to have heart for any- 
thing, and all our attempts at ainusemeiits failed. 
The one ahsorbiiig thought of the wliole crew — 
morning, noon, and night, waking or sleeping — | 
was, ‘When shall we get a breeze?’ What | 
preyed on our minds most was the appalling ^ 
stillness. It hung round us like a funeral pall. | 
One. night, whilst the crew were lying ahout , 
the (b.ck trying to sleej), I was suddenly roused j 
by a voice slioiitiiig : * i..et go your royal hal- 
yards.’ I 

In a moment every one was tm the alert, | 
thinking and hoping that we were in for a | 
biveze. It was a bright moonlight night, not u 
cloud was to be seen. On flie forecastle liead 
stood a seaman waving bis arms and calling out 
that a squall was ajiproacliiiig. 

‘ Where away ?’ shouted the mate. 

‘Let go I’ he yelled in reply. 

We now saw that the po(U‘ fellow was raving, 
and iniiuediately a couple of hands .secured him. j 
Hu beeauio very violent, so much so that it ; 
became necessary to ])ut him in irons. All that ' 
night the poor fellow I’aved piteously, chiefly 
about Ids wife and child, who he thought were 
stowed away in some ]duce, all alone, and where | 
all was silence. For three days he refu.>.ed to eat , 
or drink, and appealed incessantly to us to let ! 
him go and help liis dear one.s. | 

On the foiu'tu morning of ld.s illness it was my 1 
turn to watch him. He had been lying quiet i 
for some time breathing Ijejivily. Presently lie i 
struggled violently, and 1 had to call for the 
ivssistauce of another man to hold him down, i 
Suddenly, with a supreme eflbrt, he burst the i 
irons from lii.s wrists ; bul the strain had been | 
too much, and he lay back exhau>ted for a few j 
minutes. Then raising Idinsolf on his elbow, he ; 
looked round in a dazed way, and nutting liis 
hand in mine, said in a quiet voice ; ‘The silence I 
has gone now, Kitty !’ and dit‘d, 

Now that the ravings of this poor tar hud j 
ceased, the .silence seemed even more awful than i 
before ; and the skipper, in order to keep the j 
men from brooding, ordered a couple of bouts to , 
be got out and efforts made to tow the .ship clear j 
of the weeds. Our first busine.ss Avas to bury our 
dead ; and as soon as the long-boat was over the • 
Bide, we lowered the corpse into it. Poor old | 
Jack ! he had been a good shipmate, though , 
always rather sentimental ! Four A.B..S and the 1 
mate menned the boat, and with much labour 
and difiiculty they managed to get lier along until | 
she was about one hundred yards away. We| 


then saw two of the men parting the weeds with 
the blades of their liurs, so as to form a grave. 
The mate stood up in the stern -slieets and i-eod 
the burial service, whilst the body of poor old 
Jack lay acros.s the midship thwarts. I shuil* 
ileied as 1 saw him dropped over amongst the 
dark clinging weeds. 

‘Oh!’ said Lester in his shrill voice, ‘there 
goes the first; I ’ll warrant it won’t be the last.’ 

‘ Oroaker,’ some one remarked; and we set to 
work to get tlie other Ijoat over, whilst the 
funeral party made their way back to the ship. 

For a whole week we tried all possible means 
to shift her witli the aid of the boats, but it was 
not of the slightest use ; for if we cleared tlie 
tangle of weeds away one day, they wt;re fis bad 
as ever the next ; so after a lime we gave up this 
work in despair. Two more of the men now 
became light-headed, and had to be put under 
ivstraint. Day by day things became more des- 
perate, and to our liorror we saw that the food 
and vuiter could not hold out much longer. 

'I’he skipper and tlie mate, after a long consul- 
tation, deteiinined to provision a boat and send 
her to lind out bow far it wa.s to the ojieii sea. 

The mate and four seaiueii, myself amongst the 
number, formeil the civw. "We started at day- 
break, and made our Avay slowly along. AY ben 
night came, we could still see our ves.sel across 
the fiat extent of green ; but we bad made fairly 
good prog!*‘s>>, as slie was bull dow'ii. We divided 
tiurselves inco two watidies, so that wa could keep 
going both night and day. After three days 
of this, we fouml the \vee(la getting mucli scarcer, 
ami for the first time for six weeks W’e felt just 
u llutter of air. Upon this, the mate determined 
to return ami make another etl’ort to tow the 
ship. W’lieii we got back to the vessel, our report 
8on>*wbut raiseil the desponding spirits of the 
men ; and it was arranged to make one. great 
idfoi-t to tow the ship away on the morning after 
our return. 

That night one of the sick men died. We 
buried him at sunrise in the same manner as his 
.shipmate, and then .stai’teil the work oi towing. 
For hours we toiled, the slvi]>i)er encouraging us 
Irom the poop. 

‘There she moves, my lad.s— that’s it — keep 
her going,’ and so on, though 1 don’t tliiuk we 
moved her half a fathom the whole day ; and 
Avheii we returned aboard at nightfall, every one 
felt more disconsolate than ever. Even the 
captain, who Jiad ahvay.s appetwed to keep bis 
spirits up, seemeil thoroughly dowuicast ; and the 
deadly stillneM w’as oidy broken occasionally by 
the cries of the poor fevered man below. 

I lay <lown on the main hatch to sleep, but 
found it inquissible. I wais a good deal distressed 
at the death of the man we bad buried that 
nioniiiig, who Iiad been a great chum of mine ; 
ami 1 lay on mv back looking up at the starry 
heavens, wondering if we were to die ofi* one by 
one, ami if so, who wouhl be the last. The more 
1 thought, the more morbid did my thoughts 
become. In time the vessel wmuld be carried out 
of tlie bell of weeds by some stoi’in or current, 
and when picked up, there would Im* no one to 
explain how tlic crew had all gone mad, and 
died miserably, killed by the utter silence, I 
grasped niy head with my hands. Was I to be 
the next ? Oh God ! I could feel my brain going. 
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The fearful stillness seemed to come over me in 
huge waves. I prayed hai'd and wept desolate 
tears. I ha<l no energy to move or speuk. The 
sense of overwhelming stillness overpowered me 
and made me absolutely helpless. Suddenly 1 
heard the mute shout out : ‘ Port main- brace.* 

At the sauje instant a gentle puli' of air swept 
across my face, and the sails that had been 
hanging idly for so many weeks IiIIcmI out to the 
gentle pressure of the breeze. 'Phis brought me 
to my senses. The frightful feeling in my hea<l 
vanished as I joined the others in trimming the 
yards. Yes, there was a bree/.e, but very, very 
light. The royals and toogalkiut sails upi)eared 
to be drawing, but we did not seem to be in 
motion. Presently the captain suggested putting 
a lighted tarpot over the side, to see if we were 
making any way. We were only just moving. 
Men tiared hardly speak lest their voices should 
drive the breeze away. 

When the sun rose the wind freshened, and 
by eight bolls we were perceptibly movin<^ We 
brought our sick nniu on deck, hoping the breeze 
would revive him ; hut he never rallied, ami 
died that night ; and as we dropped him over the 
side, the voice of Le.ster could be heard saying ; 
‘Number three gone ! We ought to get along all 
right now.* 

‘ You’re the Jonah,’ re])lied his shipmates. ‘ If 
we had put you overboard at first, we might have 
been iu dock two iiionihs ago.' 

In two days' time we oina- uioie heard the 
splashing of the sea as the waves danced and 
curled around the ship’s side, carrying the weeds 
that hail grown to her for yards to leeward. 
Thus, after a (:a}»tivity of filty-three days, we 
found ourselves again on the restless ocean ; and 
even the roar of angry billows was the sweetest 
music to us, after our long imprisonment in the 
‘Silent Sea.’ 
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TABLE TEA ITS. 

To many of us there is an inexpressible magic in 
the sound of the word ‘dinner'- a certain boding 
of something good, far more telling than thou- 
sands of its brethren in the dictionary. We beget 
a fondness for it, like the armature for its poles. 
But the derivation of the woid is much more 
hazy than its meaning. It i.s believed by some 
that it springs from a corruption of the words 
dix-Jieures^ indicating the time at whicli, in the 
old Norman days, this meal was taken. 'Phe 
mere idea of having dinner at the barbarous hour 
of ten o’clock in the morning would in all proba- 
bility send a modern chef into a fit ; yet it w;i8 
at this early time that persons of quality, both 
in this country and in l^'rance, partook of the 
meal, Froissart mentions waiting upon the Duke 
of Lancaster at five in the afteriiouu, after he hud 
supped ; and during the reigns of PVancis I, and 
Louis XU. of P’rauce, fashionable people dined 
from half-past ten, and supped at the latest at 
six in the evening. And again, from a Northum- 
horland Household Book, beui ing date 1512, we 
leom that the family rose at six, breakfasted at 
seven, dined at ten, sujiped at four, and shut the 
gates at nine p.m. Speaking generally, though 
the dinner hour then, as now, was later in this 
country than in PTance, Louis XIV. did m»t dine 


till twelve ; whilst his contemporaries, Cromwell 
and Charles II., took the meal at one. In 1700, 
the hour was advanced to two; and in 1751, we 
find that the Duchess of Somerset's dinner-time 
was three. In 176*0, Cowper speaks of four 
o’clock as the then fashional)le time. After the 
battle of Waterloo, aix p.ir. was the time at which 
the heau-tnonde took their substantial meal ; while 
at the present day many of the nobility do not 
dine until eight or nine ; so we see that, thi’OUgh 
four hundred years, the dinner-hour has gradu- 
ally moved through twelve hours of the day— 
from nine a.m. to nine r.M. When the dinner 
hour was so early, often no previous nieul was 
taken. 

The Romans, in the time of Cicero and 
Augustus, took ail early breakfast, from three to 
four ill the luorniiig, a luncheon at twelve or one, 
and at about three o’clock the ccrau, or principal 
meal of the <lay, coiTespondiiig with our dinner. 
(Concurrently, we read of some not dining until 
sunset. A Komun dinner at the house of a 
I wealthy man consisted chieily of three courses. 

All sm'ts of stimulants to the appetite wcie first 
I served up, and eggs were indispensable to the 
J fust course. Amongst the various dishes we may 
I instance the guinea-hen, })lieaaant, nightingale, 
I and the thrush as birds most iu repute. The 
' Hoiiiaii gourmands held peacocks iu great estima- 
j tion, especially their tongues. Macrobius states 
' that they were first eaten by Hortensins, the 
! orator, and acijuired such repute that a single 
i peacock wa.s sold for fifty denarii, the denarius 
' being equal to about eightpence-halfpeiiny of our 
money. 

As exeiuplifying the pitch to which Homan 
epicureanism was carried, and indicative of a 
truly barbaric nutui’e, a dish consisting of the 
tongues uloiic of some thousands of the favourite 
songsters of the air was reijuisitioned at immonse 
co.st to satisfy the inordinate cravings of one of 
the emperors. One can hardly avoid the lellec- 
tion that such a being must have been extremely 
untuneful. The liver of a capon steeped in milk 
wjw thought a great delicacy ; and of solid meat, 
pork apjusirs to have been most ivlished. 

Tlic staunch Roniaii who did not take his 
pleasure liomeopathically, reclined during dinner 
on a luxurious couch, his head resting on his left 
elbow, supported by cushions. Suetonius draws 
attention to a superb apartment, ei*ected by tlie 
extravagant Nero, in which liis meals were par- 
taken, constructed like a theatre, with shifting 
scenes changing with every course. The amount 
of money often exjieuded by the wealthy Koimins 
on their a\iin})tuou8 meals appears fabulous. 
Vitellius is said to have spent as much as four 
hundred sestertia (about £42*28 of our money) on 
hid daily supper ; and the celebrated feast to 
which he invited his brother coat no less than 
£*40,350! It consisted of two thousand diiferent 
dishes of fish, and seven thousand of fowls, with 
other equally numerous meats. His daily food 
was of the most rare and exquisite nature ; the 
deserts of Libya, the shoi’es ot Spain, the waters 
of the Carpathian Sea, and even the coasts ami 
forests of Britain, were diligently searched for 
dainties to sup^dy his table ; and nad he reigned 
long he would, observes Josephus, have exhausted 
the great opulence of the Roman empire. By the 
way, we wonder if these happy-go-lucky Romans 
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ever suffered much from indigestion ! Of one 
thing we are certain, tliat in order to render the 
bridge from one feast to another less tedious, an 
occasional resort was had to the persuasive powers 
of an emetic. The extravagance of these times 
was indeed so boundless, that to entertain an 
emperor at a feast, unless you were a Cra'Siia, 
were to encounter almost certain financial ruin — 
literally, to be eaten up. One dish alone at the 
table of Ileliogabalus has been known to cost a 
sum equal to four thousand pounds of our 
mbney. 

No wonder, therefore, observes a recent writer, 
that these imperial feasts were lengthened out 
for hours together, and that every artifice, often 
revolting in the extreme, was used to prelong 
the pleasure of eating ; or that Philoxeiuis should 
wiA that he had tlie tliroat of a crane with a 
delilate palate all the way down. Many of the 
guests at such feasts, long before the close, must 
have been in the condition of an editor who, 
wlieii asked at a public <linner if he would take 
some pudding, replied in a fit of abstraction ; 
‘Owing to a crowil of other nuiUers, we are 
unable to (ind j-ooiii for it.’ 'i'be elegant Romans 
doclareil that a repast should not consist of a less 
number of courses than the (fraces or of more 
than the Muses. According to aiicient rule, an 
invitation not replied to in twenty-four hours 
was deemed acccptc.d ; and from an invitation 
given ami accepted, nothing released the contract- 
ing ])ai‘iieH but illness, iiuprisoiimeut, or death. 

At a Saxon dinner, the dining-table was oblong 
and rounded at the ends. The cloth was a ricli 
crimson, with a broad gilt margin hung low 
beneath the table. The company sat iqani chairs 
with concave backs, and wore arranged with 
regard to the sexes, much as at the nresent 
day. Tlie dishes consisted of fowls, iisli, lleslj of 
oxen, slieep, deer, and swine, botli wild and 
domestic — not excepting certain portions of the 
sea-swine or porpoise a food at present little 
cared for, btit at tliut period no nnfrecpient article 
of diet. Bread of the finest wheateii Hour lay 
on two silver baskets upon the table. 

Almost the only vegetable in use among the 
Saxons was kalewort ; ami the condiments, salt 
and pepper. Tlie various articles used were 
boiled, broiled, or baked, and Were handed by [ 
the attendants upon small spies to the comjiany. ! 
Prior to tlie introduction of forks into Knglaml, 
wliich was not till James T.’s time, our ancestors 
made use of Dame Nature’s forks, their fingers ; 
and for the sake of cleanliness, each per-son was 
provided with a small silver ewer containing 
water, ami two (lowered napkins of the finest 
liiK'n. Their dessert consisted of grapes, figs, 
nuts, apples, pears, and almonds. In tlie tenth 
year of tlie reign of King Edward 111. there was 
an Act of Parliament passed which ordained that 
no man should be served witli more than two 
com*8es, except upon some great holblay therein 
specified, on which occasion he might he served 
with three. 

The following bill of fare for the Court of 
Assistants of the Worshijiful Company of Wax- 
chandlers, n 147H, will give a good idea of the 
prices then charged for provisions, and make 
many wish for a return of the ‘good old days 
‘Two loins of veal and two loins of mutton, 
Is. 4d. ; one loin of beef, 4d. ; one dozen of pigeons 

and one dozen of rabbits, 9d. ; one pig and one 
capon, Is. ; one goose and a hundred eggs, Is. Ojd. ; 
one leg of mutton, 2jd. ; two gallons of sack, 

Is. 4(1 . ; eight gallons of strong ale, Is. 6d. — 
total 78. Od. truly a most moderate bill. 

Peter the Cieat ilislik(*d to liave many attend- 
ants round him while he ate— ‘ listening lacqueys,’ 
he called them. He loved a dinmu' conipo.sed as 
follow.s ; ‘A soup with four cabbages in it ; gruel ; 
pig, with sour cream for sauce ; cold roast meat, 
with pickled cucumbers or salad ; lemons and 
lampr(?y ; salt meat, ham, and Limburg cheese.' 

Though we express surprise at tlie gormand- 
ising powen? of our ibrefather-s our own elaborate 
public ilinm.-rs are little less disgraceful Lliaii they 
were four liundred ycar.s ago. An emijient phy- 
sician desenhing our present-day dinners said : 

‘ We begin witli soup, and perliaps a ghiss oi cold 
punch, to be folhjwed by a piece of turbot or a 
slice of salmon with lobster sauce ; and while the 
venison or Soutlidown is getting ready, we toy 
with ,v pmee of sweetbread, and mellow it with a' 
bumper of Madeira. No sooner is the mutton or 
vamisoii disposed of, with its ncver-hiiliiig accom- 
paniments of jelly and vi'gctables, tban wc^ set the 
whole of it in a ferment with L’hainpagne, and 
drown it with Hock and Sauterni!. These ore 
quickly followed by the wing and breast of a 
partridge or a bit of })hetLsant or M'ild-dnck ; and 
wbeu the .stomach is all on fire with excitement, 
we cool it for an instant witli a piece of iced 
pudding, aitd then immediately lash it into a 
fever with undiluted alcohol in the form ol 
(bgimc or a strong liqueur; alter which there 
comes a spoonful or so of jelly as aiuemollient, 
a morsel of ripe Stilton as a dige.stunt, a piquant 
salad to whet the appetite for wine, and a glass 
of old Port to iiersuade the stomach, if it can, 
into quietness. All llie.se are more leisurely suc- 
ceeded by d(‘sspi t witli its baked meats, its fruits, 
and its .stning drinks, to be afterwards muddled 
j with coffee, and conqilicated into a rare mixture 
with lea, lloating witli the richest cream.' If there 
are many who.se daily diet is too varied, too luxu- 
rious, there are also many who, through uukin<l 
ainl unpropitious circumstances, are scarcely able 
to supply the wherewithal to satisfy the h^gitimate 
wants of Nature, There are not a few who 
lliiiik them.stdves lucky if at the dinner hour 
they are able to allay the cruel pangs of hunger 
with a philosophic pipe. 

WIRE AND WIRE PRODUCTS. 

PossiiiLY bill few persons realise the enormous 
strides mad(i of late years by the wire industry, 
or the constantly increasing consumption, of an 
article whicli, in one form or another, enters into 
almo-st every art and industry, and minislera 
diiecily ana iiidirext.ly in no small degree to the 
comfort and well-being of every civilised com* 
munity. Wire is no new tiling ; specimens of 
metallic shreds dating us far back as 1700 B.C. 
arc stated to have been discovered ; while a 
sample of wire made by the Niuevites some eight 
hundred years n.c. is exhibited at' the Kensington 
Museum in ‘London. Both Homer and Pliny 
, allude to wire. Thi‘ art of wire-drawing was not 
jiractised until the fourteenth century, or intro* 
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duced into this couiitiy until the seventeenth 
century, all wire made previously having been 
formed by hammering into rounded lengths 
narrow strips of metal cut from i>lates previously 
beaten out. 

The manufacture of wire as now carried out 
may be brietly and concisely stJited, and consists 
in attenuating or rtiducing in section thin rods 
of the metal under inanipuhitiun by drawing 
them cold through holes in a driiw-])]atc, usually 
made of hard steel. Tlie wini-diawer’s Ijench i.s 
furnished with a horizontal cylinder, driven by 
steam or other power, on which the wire is wound 
after leaving the draw-plate. The holes in the 
draw-plate are arranged in decreasing diameters ; 
and a fine wire may j-e<jnire some twenty or thirty 
drawings ere it is reduced to the. size desired. 
Much friction is gen(‘.rat(*d in the piocess, not- 
withstanding the use of lubricants ; and ‘anneal- 
ing^ is necessary to counteract the brittlene;^s pro- 
duced in the wire. Where great accuracy is 
requisite, the wire is drawn through rubies or 
other hard stones in the draw-plate. The speed 
of the drawing cylinder is increased as the 
diameter of the wire diminishes. 

Mucli confusion has existed in regard to the 
gauges of wires, no fewer than fifty-five difrereiil 
gauges being mentioned by a jec.ent writer, of 
which forty-five were for measuring and deter- 
mining the sizes of wire as made and sold within 
the Unitt;d Kingdom. The Wliitwotth gauge, 
introduced in IBfiT by Sir Joseph Whitworfh, 
and the Birmingham wire-gauge (B. W. 0.) have 
been extensively employed. In 1884 an imjxirial 
standard wire gauge.* became law, and constitutes 
the legal gauge of this country. It rangt*? from 
half an inch to onc-thousandth of an inch in 
diameter. 

The wire industry is actively carried on in 
Great Britain, Gejinany, and Belgium, also in 
the United States of America, and lias attained 
enormous dimensions. A leading continental 
firm has alone an output of some fifty thousand 
tons of wire and wire jiroducts per annum. 

A few figures may here be cited to illustrate 
how important a part wire plays in our leading 
industries and manufactures. The output of coal 
in Great Britain alone, which may be taken at 
fully two hundred million tons per annum, is 
mainly raised by tlie agency of wire-ropes. The 
inqM)rtance of cardiiig-wire may be a])j>ieciated, 
from the fact that Great Britain’s woollen exjioi t 
trade is worth twwity-seven million inmnds jxu* 
annum. The consumiition of wire-netting is 
enormous ; and the annual outjuit in America 
and Euiope of the one item of baihed wire for 
' fencing— a comparatively new adaptation — is esti- 
mated to exceed one hundred thousand toms. 

The world-wide use of wire for telegraphic and 
other electrical pur]io.ses is too well known to 
need comment, one eonqiaiiy in Amenca owning 
no fewer than six hundred and forty-eight thou- 
^ sand miles in their own system. 

Perhaps, however, as striking a figure as can be 
adduced in relation to wire is its consumption m 


the pinmaking industry. With but few excep- 
tions, all pins are made from brass wire, and tne 
daily jiroduction of pins in Great Britain is 
jjlaced by competent authorities at fifty millions, 
of which Birmingham sujiplies about ihiee-iourths. 
How this stupendous outjmt is consumed aflbrds 
malLer of no small wonderment ; and when the 
proverbial trifling value of each individual pin 
is further borne in mind, the interest in this 
branch of the wire industry will be still further 
augmented. « 

A point of interest to many of our readers iiAy 
be noted in connecting our mention of wire with 
the Forth Bridge., and in pointing out that in 
the erection t)f that gigantic structure fully 
sixty niih*s of steel wire-rope were temporarily 
emj)loyed. 


THK HAPl’Y LOVERS. 

Tiikv liacl no ‘pavting-s in the wood,’ 

No ‘ineetin;;s in the hawthorn lane,’ 

‘l>e.side the sea' they never stood, 

Nor ‘watched the sunset after rain.’ 

Their patliway was the busy street, 

Their try8ting-i)hu;e the OHiee stair, 

Yet well I know joy more complete 
Bid never visit mortal i)!iir. 

And why should rustic love nlone 
Be docked with all j>oetic art l 

These dull, j^ray city walls have known 
The be.iting of a nation's heart. 

The weary ^^■orker8 come and go ; 

The secret of each soul is dumh ; 

Yet still at times a railiant glow 

Across their waywoin lives may come. 

And these, my happy lovers, knew' 

ll.ard toil, small wage, .'md s(;;uity fare ; 

The skies they kiw were never blue, 

But Love made gladness everywhere. 

IJ/s step uj)on the Office floor 

Was sweet to her as tliriish’.s .song ; 

JJcr face that ])assed the oi>"n door 
For him made sunshine all ilay long. 

And doubtless, though tliese two would fain 
Have left awhile the city’s roar 

To loiter down a country lane, 

(.ir linger by some lonely shore ; 

Yet sometimes F'ate was kind, a.s wdieii 
They travtdled by ‘the Underground/ 

And in a carriage meant for ten. 

No other than themselves they found. 

You laugh ?~i\ly lay is dull, I know* ; 

Trutli needs a daintier garb than this; 

A gayer scene let others show, 

Aff/ lovers dwell in happy bliss. 

So let the world wheel on its w'ay, 

Earth holds not out a dearer crown ; 

God give the same to all, 1 pray, 

Who live and lUe in London Town, 

Maky Maclkod. 
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Trick ID?. 


ON I G NOE AN OR 
‘There is no durknoHs but ignorance,’ is a 
piufoiind saying of one of our profonndest 
thinkers. Ignorance in the, mental, moral, or 
physical world, is the (larkne.s.s wherein man 
thinks and works until he has gained, or hee.n 
given, light that is knowledge. A.s a child, 
he tries with his infant toucdi everything within 
his reach, drawing hack ofttimes M'ith a cry of 
surprise, and pain at what he encounters. As 
a man, he works towards the light, testing and 
trying this or tliat course of action -ofttiii drawing 
hack, stung or jiained ; and the exclamation, 
‘What a fool I have been, to he sure I’ is the cry 
of his heart or conscience. 

So essential is knowledge— or, as we say, 
wisdom— to carry a man safe through the snares 
and pitfalls of life, that, as a mutter of course, 
this wisdom lias many counterfeits, preleiukul 
wisenesses, which, like fake guides or incompe- 
tent pilots, themselves constitute not the lea.'^t 
of his dangers. But for their misguidance, he 
might perhaps, by dint of keeping lii.s eyes open, 
have Iloated on, with here a rub against a rock, 
and there a shovc-olf from a shoal, ueathering 
the stoi'in [>retty successfully. Wlierea.s, with the 
false pilot, Cunning, on board, lulling hi.s watch- 
fulness with a delusive sense of safety, or fluttering 
his vanity into overweening self-confidence, poor 
Ignorance is pretty sure to lieconie involved in 
the inti’icacies of a short-cut to wealth or wisdom, 
and damage or shipwreck is an incident of the 
voyage. And when the disaster is imminent, and 
wreck apparently inevitable when the chances of 
saving life are at their lowest, and organised effort 
has nearly ceased, then Cunning fini.slies the work 
of Ignorance with the selfish cry of sa/ire qui 
peut — each one for himself, and deuce take the 
hindmost ; and that place he, the ignorant, the 
cunningly selfish, is resolved shall he, at any 
cost, not his. Of a friendship that will keep 
faith under such circumstaiices, will wait for, 
hold out a helping hand to— risk even its own 
chance of rescue in order to preserve a comrade 


— Ignorance, and its adviser (.binning, know as 
little us of the lifelong if secret self-reproach 
which many a man, who has deserted, from 
whatever motive, a friend in his hour of need, 
••arrics silently with him into his grave. What 
a genuine ihief’s maxim it. is, that ‘Every man 
for himself !’ clutching ulway.s at a momentary 
fancied benefit to it sell', no matter at wlin.se 
j expense, only to fall a little sooner, a little later, 
i into the hands of the ofiieer. 

I ‘Every nuin i'or himself,’ .says the phteiiix 
j financier, rising from the ruins of companies, 
i lieedless of the sobs of the women, the execrations 
! of the men, he ha.s heljied to ruin, in theii' ignor- 
I anoe ; to recall ami pomler over them, perhaps, in 
! the silent night-watches of a .sleepless old age. 

I ‘Every man for himself ’—it is the quintessence 
] of smartness and wide-awakene.ss to the igno- 
' runt egotist hurrying to grow riidi, who, with- 
: out knowing it, ha.s entered a nd-ih’-sac wlience 
, there is no egress, and where he will one day 
■' awake to find himself as in a pri.son — alone. 

But it is not meivly this pinchbeck knowledge, 

! thi.s W'isdom for a man’s self alone, that misleads 
I Ignorance and frustrates its own object. There 
i.s a fatal suporahuiulance of re.soiirce, a too keen 
and anxious foresight, which will sometimes lend 
itself to defeat. In the later part of Napoleon’s 
t.’ureer, for instance, when providing, as he calcu- 
lated, against every contingency that could by 
any pos.sihility arise, he fore.saw and calculated on 
everything except the stupidity of liis enemies. 
Thus, perceiving too clearly the weak points in 
liis plans, which his adversaries were by no means 
clever enough to discover, Napoleon weakened his 
whole design by providing against surprises which 
were obvious only vO a general of genius equal to 
his own. This is precisely the mistake of many 
a ches.9-player, who is too careful to guard every 
avenue which he sees— hut wliich his opponent 
does not see —may he attacked, to leave himself 
enough strength for au efficient na.sanlt. 

A coiitiary form of ignorance is well indicated 
by the proverb wliich bids ns ‘ Beware of “ If I 
had wist”* — beware, that is, of the man, or woman, 
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who cannot look forward, who cannot weigh 
consequences, or perceive ‘what will follow out 
of what,’ on whose lips are perpetually the words, 
‘If I liad only known!’ Yet this conscious 
nescience, which crie.s out upon itself, is hardly 
so dangerous as the sublime pedantry which closes 
its eyes in tranquil assurance and says, * T know ’ 
— not I think, or I imagine, or I hope, but ‘I 
know.’ The reflection that the ignorance of one 
age condemns that which is cried up for wisdom 
in the succeeding age, might tend to subdue thi.s 
infatuation. But two centuries since, a lady’s 
will — that of Lady (Ban vi lie — was disputed on 
the ground of her ladysliip’s alleged lunacy at 
the time it was executed, tlie allegation in support 
of her lunacy rc.sting mainly on the fact that her 
Lady.ship collected insects and was fond of observ- 
ing their habits. Imagine, years hence, any one 
attempting to upset the testament of Sir John 
Lubbock oil such grounds ! 

And Ignorance has been at all times but too apt 
to attribute wickQdne.ss to what is new U it and 
what it find.s it difficult to understand. Many 
respectable people thought it wicked to travel at 
the rate of twenty or thirty miles an hoiii\ when 
railways w'ere first invented ; it w'as new, it was 
incredible, it was ‘flying in the face of a Provi- 
dence that had not emlowed u.s with wings.’ 

As with individuals, so with nations. The 
Chinese have for ages been wise for themselves 
only. Sixteen centuries ago they po.ssessed a 
seismometer, displaying a philosophical insight 
into the action of eai'thquakes, and bearing a 
close resemblance to modern instruments ; to-day, 
they close a coal-mine, ami insist that it shall not 
be worked, lest it let loose the ‘ klarth-dragon,’ 
whatever that may be. Age after age has pa.ssed 
in a sliut-up, selfi.sb, wisein-their-own-con- 
ceit fashion ; Celestials to themselves, to other 
nations the slavish victims of pagan prejudices, 
neither giving nor receiving the benefits of the 
mutual exchange of knowledge with the rest of 
the world. As with nations, so with individuals. 
An egotistical miser, living on in the house in 
which he was born, scraping a fortune together 
by the exercise of a persistent regard for hi.s owui’ 
interests alone, an ingenious reaping of small 
advantages, unneij^hbourly, niggardly, never by 
any chance entertaining angels unawares, because 
never eutertaiiiing strangers at all— this man, 
though a born and bred Britisher, is in bis 
ignorance and prejudices what the heathen 
Chinee nation has been for centuries among the 
nations. 

One form of ignorance, very telling upon the 
patience of those among wdiom it appears, is the 
Ignorance displayed in conversation by one wdio 
neither knows nor cares, so long as be can hear 
the sound of his own most sweet voice, whether 
his auditors are equally satisfied with himself, with 
the subject on which he has chosen to dilate. He 
has, primarily, no idea of conversation but as a 
monologue. As a miser probably began to save 
with an object, and ends by making an object of 
saving, so the talker begins by talking perhaps 
with an idea, and ends by having no idea save 
talking. If your iutei-est and attention unavoid- 
ably nag, he will pause to say, ‘ But perliaps I 
weary yow*?’ Perhaps! And he takes your 
'mournful ‘By no means’ in its entirety, and the 
monologue is resumed with even renevved vigour. 


Pausing upon this exhibition of ignorance of, and 
possibly indifTerence to, the feelings of others, 
w'c can more readily forgive another shape of 
blindness made manifest in a stolid reserve. Your 
reserved man only vouchsafes a monosyllable in 
reply to any observation you may hazard. Y’lio- 
ever ventures on a ‘duel of silence’ wdth him 
will infallibly be worsted. Wrapped in his self- 
containing mantle, he stalks abroad among his 
fellows, uclmired by Die eager and loquacious for 
a reticence they cannot emulate ; and feared, 
because not understood. Shouhl years or acci- 
dent bring to light the qualifications of the taci- 
turn man, his reticence will sometimes be found 
to have covered not shyness, or modesty, or pru- 
dence, or caution, but a vncuuiu : be has been 
ver)*^ reserved about nothing at all ; but that be 
found a very good covering for bis ignorance, we 
must admit. 

It 1.S ignorance that, as we have said, is prone 
to attribute evil or wrong to the thing, or person, 
unknown to itself. Wilfred Osbaldi stone’s objec- 
tion to hi.s cousin M'as founded on the fact that 
he had ‘a strange outlandish binding on’s castor.’ 
Ilmidrcda entertain a dislike for a new-comer 
for no more solid reason, perhaps, than the cut 
of his whiskers. Even the very appearance of 
those involuntary adjuncts is said to be so obnox- 
ious to the fine sensibilities of the undergraduates 
of a certain university, that they will insist on 
their removal from the liarmless, if hirsute, face 
of a comrade, yea, even denude him of them 
with their own hands if neccs8a^5^ ‘ I ’vc only 
seen the back of Ills head, but t bate him this, 
though ludicrous enough from the lip.s of a 
Uuudreary, is the very note, in a different dis- 
position, of the sullen scorn of ignorance. And, 
start the dislike, depreciate callousl) and calmly, 
but persi-steutly, clinch it with a nickuamo, and 
you may as well hang the dog, says the proverb 
most truly, to whom an ill-name has been given, 
‘lie has a hangdog look ;’ no driubt he lias, for 
he feels acutely llie doubtful looks that are cast 
at him. How can he b(i frank or free in his 
conduct, poor brute ! wlien suspicion gleams on 
him from every eye? How can be graciously 
and jovously wag n tail, which bis conviction of 
the unjust scepticism with which he is regarded 
keep.“^ permanently depressed ? 

We ventured above to take exception to the 
thief’s maxim, ‘Every man for himself;’ but the 
M'it of one and the wisdom of many as proverbs 
are proverbially said to be— is nobly vindicated 
in a saying which the ignorant — and w'e are all 
of that class— would do well to bear in mind, 
‘Tout savoir e’est tout par< 1 onner.’ Ignomnce 
would lose half its venomous quality if it could 
be brought to own that it docs not, that it 
cannot by any possibility ‘know all’ about even 
its ne.'irest neigh hour, wlio has maybe affronted 
it ; and that, if it could by a revelation, once 
arrive at that complete knowledge, a conviction 
of that neighbour’s pardonableiiess must be the 
result. 

To conclude— as there is no darkness but ignor- 
ance, so a very safe way of continuing in dark- 
ness is to declare to ourselves and others that 
we have got light and can see ; by this means 
we can effectually deprive ourselves of any redun- 
dant side-lights which might have been afforded 
us by any more open-eyed or better spectacled 
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than ourselves ; ami we uiuy remain securely to 
the eiul of our days in tluit state of blissful 
ignorance which it would be folly to exchange 
for wisdom, according to the saying of a certain 
successor of Solomon. 


THE IVORY OATK.* 

Dy WAl/l'KU liESANT. 

TH AFTER XXX I.— CIIECKLEY KERB A (JHOST. 

To Checklcy, watching every evening, though not 
alway.ii at tlie same time, sooner or later the 
same discovery was certain to come. It happened, 
in fact, on f’riday evening, tlie day after Athel- 
stan sliook hands witli Mr Edmund Oray. On 
tliat nigbt he left the otlice between six and 
st'.ven, walked to his lodgings in Clerkenwell, 
made himself a cup of tea, and burned back to 
Gray’s Iiiu. Here lie planted himself, as usual, 
close to the passage in the north east cornel' of 
South Square, so tliat he could .slip in on oeca.sion 
and be elfaced. Like many of the detective tribe 
or like the ostrich, fount of many fable.s, be inia- 
"iiied himself by I'cason of this retreat entiredy 
hi<lden from the ob.servation of all. Of course 
the exact contrary was the result. The I'olice- 
man regarded him with the liveliest curiosity : 
the lanndreRRe.s watched him daily : the news- 
paper vendor came every evening from the 
gateway to see, what thi.s ancient spy was doing, 
and why he lurktal stealthily in the passage and 
looked out furtively, fie was one. of the little 
incidents or episodes wlnhdi vai'y tlie daily routine 
of life in the Inn. Many of these occur eveiy 
year : the pofiple who couu! to theii* oHices at 
ten and go away at live know nothing about 
them : the residents who leave at ten and return 
at six or seven or iwtdve know nothing about 
them. Hut the Service know : and they talk 
and eonjoctnre. Here was an elderly man — nay, 
an old, old man, apparently eighty years of age. 
Whut did he \vant, coming night after night to 
hide himself in a pas.sage and peer out into the 
Square? What, indeed? The IVdiceman, who 
had done duty in Hyde Park, could tell instruc- 
tive stories from hi.s own experience about frisky 
1 age : the laumlresscs remembered gentlemen for 
whom they had ‘done,’ and pranks with which 
those gentlemen amused themselves : but no one 
knew a case parallel to this. Why should an ohl 
man stand in the corner and secretly look out 
into the Square? lie generally arrived at half- 
past seven, and lie left Ids post at nine, when it 
was too dark to see across the Square. Then lie 
went to the Saluiation and enjoyed society, conver- 
sation, and a cheerful glass, as you have seen. 

The time he chose was unfortunate, becaiiBe 
Mr Edmund Gray, when he called at his (,diam- 
bers, generally did so at half- past six or seven, on 
his way to the Hall of Science, Kentish Town. 
Therefore, Checkley might have gone on watch- 
i ing for a long time — say an mon— watching and 
j waiting in vain. Rut an accident happened 
I which rewarded him richly for all his trouble. 

I It was on Friday. Elsie^ provided by ibis time 
i with a hitchk.'y to the Chambers, arrived at 
Gray’s Inn at six. She was going to spend 
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the evening with the Master. She walked in, 
a.*»cended the staircase — Mr Gray had not yet 
arrived — opened the door, shut it behind her, 
and entered the room. 

The hand of woman was now vi.^ible in the 
general iinproveinenl of the room. The win- 
dows were clean and bright ; the wainscoted walls 
had been cleaned : the ceiling whitcwa.she<l : the 
carpet had been swept and the furniture dusted : 
there were flowers on the. table ; there was an 
easel, on which stood Elsie’s fancy portrait of Mr 
Deriiig, so wonderfully like Mr Giay— a speaking 
likeness : hooks lay about the table - they were 
all books on the Labour Que-stion : on the Social 
Question: on the Problems of the Hay: all the 
books on all the <j|iiestions with which men now 
torture thi'iuselves, and think tliereby to advance 
the coming of the Kingdom of Heaven. There 
were new < ui tains, dainty curtains, of lace, hang- 
ing hofort* the windows ; and window-blinds them- 
s(dves were clean and new. Elsie looked about 
lier with a certain satisfaction : it was her own 
ig, the woik of her own harid, hocuusc the 
um hiiindres.s was sati.«fied to sit down and look 
on. ‘At the least,’ she said, ‘the poor dear man 
has a clean ro<iiii.’ Then she remembered that 
in a day or two she would leave him to his old 
solitude, and she sighed, thinking how he clung 
to her and leaned upon her, and alremly looked 
upon her as liii> .successor- ‘a clean room,’ she 
said, ‘when I have hft him. Peihnp.s he will 
leave the room, too, and be all day long what he 
ii.sed to he.— Sane or mad ? I love him best when 
be is mad.’ 

The table was covered with manuscripts. 
These were part of the great work which he was 
about to give to the world. 

Elsie had never seen the room behind this. A 
guilty curiosity seized lur. She felt like the 
younge.‘«t of Rluebeard’.s wives. She felt the 
impulse : she resisted : she gave way : she opened 
the door ami looked in. 

She found a room nearly as large as tlie sitting- 
room. The windows were black with dust luid 
soot. She openeil one, and looJweil out upon a 
small green area oiit.side, litUnvil with [)aper and 
bottles and all kind of jetsam. The lloor of the 
room W’as a couple of inches deep with dust : 
the chairs and tlie dressing table were deep in 
dust. The bed wais laid, but the blankets were 
devoured by moths : there wa.s nut a square inch 
left whole. It looked as if it had been brought 
in new and covered wdth sheets and blankets 
and so left, the room unopened, the bed un- 
touched, for the ten \'ears of Mr Edmund Gray’s 
tenancy. 

Between tlie bedroom and the sitting-room was 
a small dark room, eontaining a bath, a table for 
w'ashing up, knives and forks in a basket, teacups 
and saucers. 

‘The pantry,’ said Elsie, ‘and the scullery, and 
the housemaid’s closA, all together. Oh ! beauti- 
ful ! And to think that men live in such dens — 
and sleep there contentedly night after night in 
this lonely, ghostly ohl place. Horrible!’ A* 
rattling behind the wainscoting warned her that 
ghosts can show themselves even in the daytime. 
She shudderetl, and recreated to the sitting-room. 
Here she took a book and sat by the open window, 
heedless of the fact that sle could be seen by any 
one from the Square, 
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It was seven o’clock before Mr Edmund Cray 
arrived. *Ah! child,’ he cried tenderly, ‘you 
are heiv, before me. I w.^s delayed —some busi- 
ness. Wlmt was it ? Pshaw ! I forget every- 
thing. Never mind — I am lu*i‘e ; and before we 
take a cab, I want you once more to go through 
with me the points of my new Catechism. Now, 
if you are ready.’ 

‘Quite ready. Muster.’ 

At half-past seven Cliechley arrived at his 
corner and took a pi’elimiiuiry survey of the 
Square. ‘Tlieie lie is,’ said the ikdiceman. 
‘Tiiere he is jigain,’ said two laundres8e.s convens- 
ing on a doorstep. ‘Tlieie he is as usual,’ said 
the newspaper man. ‘Now,’ asked all in chorus, 

‘ what ’.s he want there V | 

Mr Check ley It Hiked out from hi-s corner, saw 
no one in tlie Sipuire, and retreated into his 
passage. Tlien lie looked out again, and retreated 
again. If any one passed tluough the nassage, 
Clieckley was always walking off with gi*eat 
resolution in the opposite direction. 

Presently, in one of lii.s stealthy peerings, he , 
happened to look iqi. Tlien he started --In* 
shaded his eyes : he looked his hardest. Yes ; nt 
the open window, freely displayed, without the 
least atteinjit ut concealment, he saw the head 
and face of Miss Elsie Arundel. There ! There ! 
What more was ncces.sury '{ Edmund Cray wits 
Athelstan Arundel, or Ceorge Auf^Jn, or both — 
and Eksie Arundel was an accomplice after the 
act. There ! There 1 He retreated to the seclu- 
sion of the passage and rubbed his huiida. This 
would please Sk Suinuel, lie should hear it 
that very night. Tlji.s ought to plettse him veiy 
much, because it made things so clear ut lust. 
There she was -U]i-sLairs, in the Chambers of 
Mr Edmund Cray — in the very room ! There ! 
There ! There ! 

Perhaps he was mistaken. But his sight wu.s 
very good — for distant things. In reading a 
newspajier he might make mistakes, because he 
was one of tliose elderly ptTsous who enjoy 
their newspaper most when they can nail it 
upon the wall and sit down to read it from the 
other side of a large room. He looked up again. 
The setting aun shining on the wind<nv of the .side 
W'here lie stood— the eastern side was reflected 
upon the windosvs of No. 'lil — Elsie’s shapely head 
— she had taken off her hut — was bathed in the 
reflected sunshine. No doubt about her at all. 
There she was. Tliei’e ! Tli(u*e ! Tliere ! The 
old man was fain to take a walk up Verulam 
Buildings and hack again, to disguise his delight 
at this discovery, lie u'ulked cliuckling and 
cracking his fingers, so that tliose who saw him — 
but there are not many in Payrnond's Buildings 
on an August evening— thought that he mu.st be 
either a little mad or a little drunk or a little 
foolish. But nobody much regards the uetious of 
an ancient man. It is only the respect of hi.s 
grandchildren or the thought of his pos.sessioiis 
.that gives him imjjortaiice. Only the strong are 
regarded, and an old man who looks poor gets no 
credit even for foolishness ami silly chuckles. 
Then Checkley went back to his corner. Oh ! 
what was that? He nibbed his eyes again. He 
turned pale : he staggered : he caught ut”the door- 
posts. Wliat was that ? He shaded his eyes and 
looked again- -bent and trembling and diakiiig all 


over. Said the Policeman : ‘ Looks ns if he 's 
going to get ’em again.' Said the laundresses : ‘ He 
looks as if he’d seen a gho.st.' The newspaper 
boy skipped half-way across the Square. ‘He’s 
looking ut Mr Edmund Gray and tlie young lady. 
Jealous — p’raps— knows the young lady — wouldn't 
have believed it, prob’ly,’ 

Yes — Checkley was looking at that window. 
No doubt of that at all. He was not able to 
disguise his usioiiisliinent : he no longer pre- 
tended to hide himself. Eor he saw, sitting in 
the window, the young lady whom lie believed to 
be an accomplice in tlie crime ; and .standing over 
her, with an expres-sion of fatherly affection, was 
none other th.ni i\Ii‘ Bering himself. 

Yes -^Ir Bering. Most wonderful ! What 
did it mean? Had Mr Bering resolved to clear 
up the mystery of Edmund Gray? Had he 
penetrated the Chambers and found tliej-e — not 
Edmund Gray — but Elsie Arundel ? 

‘My friend,’ said the Policeman, standing before 
him so that the view of tlie window was inter- 
cepted, ‘you seem interested over the way.’ 

‘lam. Tam. Oh! yes. Much interested.’ 

‘Well — don’t you think you’ve looked at 
that old gentleman long enough ? Perhaps he 
wouldn’t like so much looking at. There’s a 
young lady, too. It isn’t manners to be staring 
at a young la<ly like a stuck ]>ig.’ 

‘No — no, Policeman — T 've seen enough — thank 
you.’ 

‘And, .still talkin’ in a friendly way, do you 
tliiuk Mr Edmund Cray over there would like 
it if he knew lliere was a detective or a spy 
watching every evening on the other side of the 
Square ? What ’s the little game, guv’nor ? Any- 
thing in our line? Not with that most respect- 
able old gentleman, 1 do liojie -though some- 
times "Well -what is it? Because we can’t 

liave you goin’ on as you liave a been goin’ on, 
you know.’ 

‘Policeman’ -Checkley jmlletl liim aside and 
pointed to the litlle. group at the wiinlow- ‘you 
.sec that old gentleman there — do you know 
him ?’ 

‘Certainly. Known him ever since 1 eame to 
the Iiin-“-two yt'ars ago. The peojde of the 
Jim liave known liim fuj* ten yeai’s, I believe. 
That’s Mr Edmund Gray. He’s not one of the 
regular re.sident.s, and he ha.sn’t got an office, 
Comes here now and then when he fancies the 
place—Mr Edmund Gray, that is. 1 wish all 
the gentlemen in the Iim were half as liberal as 
lie is.’ 

‘Oh! it’s impo.ssible ! Say it again, Police- 
man. Perhaps I’m a little deaf — I’m very old, 
you know - a little deaf perhap.s. Say it again.’ 

‘MHiat’s the matter with tlic man?’ For he 
was shakiii*^ violently, and his eye.s stui*ed. ‘Of 
course that is Mr Edmuml Gray.’ 

‘What doe.s the girl do witli him? AVliy are 
they both there together?’ 

‘How should I know why she calls upon him? 
She’s a voung lady, and a sweet young thing 
too. He’s her grandfather likely.’ 

Checkley groaned. 

‘ 1 nni.st go somewhere and think this out,' 
lie said, ‘Excii.se me, Policeman. 1 am an old 
man, and - -and — 1 ’ve had a bit of a shuck 

and Good-evening, Policeman.’ He shaded 

his eyes again and looked up. Yes— there they 
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were, talking. Then Elsie rose, and he saw her 
putting on her hat. Tlien she retreated up the 
room. But still he stood watching. 

‘Not had enough yet, giiv’uor?* asked the 
Policenian. 

‘Only a minute, I want to see her go out. — 
Yes — there tliey are - going out together. It is, 
after all Oh ! there is no mistake.’ 

‘ There is no mistake, guv’nor,’ said tlie Police- 
man. ‘There goes Mr Edmund (fray, and tliere 
goes that sweet young tiling along of him- Ah ! 
there’s many advantages about being a gentleman. 
No mistake, 1 say, about them two. — Now, old 
man, you look as if you ’d liad a surprise. Hadn’t 
you better go liouie and take a ilrop of some- 
thing V 

It was earlier than Checkley generally went to 
the i^abdatioii. But he dL‘laye(l no longer. He 
tottered across the Square, showing very much 
of extreme, feebleness, looking neilher to tlie right j 
nor to the left, his cheek white, hi.-^ eyes rolling. I 
The people looked after him, expecting that lie 
would fall. But he did not. He turned into the 
tavern, hobbled along the pa.ssage, and .sank into 
an armchair in the parlonr. 

‘Hood gracious, Mr CMieckley,’ cried the barmaid 
as he passed, ‘ whatever is the matte.r V 

Some of the usual company were already 
assembled, although it was as yet hardly eight. 1 
The moixiy-lcMider wa.s there, sitting in his corner, 
taking hi.s tolmeco au<l his gi'og in silence. The j 
decayed Barrister was there, his gla.s.s of (dd and j 
mild before him, reading the morning iiew.spaper. 
The (iX-M.P. was there. When (dieckley tumbled 
into the I'oom, they looked up in .surprise. When 
he gazed about him wildly and gas])ed, they were 
astonished, for he .seemed like unto one about to 
have a fit. 

‘(.live me something, Bobert— give me some- 
thing,’ lie cried. ‘(,,)uick— .sometliing strong, i’ll 
have it short. (,)ui(‘k- -quick !’ 

Robert brought him a small glass of brandy, 
which he swallowed hastily. 

‘Oh !’ lie groaned, sitting up, ‘I’ve seen— I’ve 
seen 

‘You look .as if you’d seen a gliost,’ said the 
barmaid, who had citiiie along with a glas-s of 
water. ‘Shall 1 bathe your fondiead V 

‘No — no. I am bettor now— I am all right 
again. — (lenth'inen’— lie lojiked roninl the room 
solemnly — ‘I’ve, seen this evening a good m;m — 
an old man — a great mail' a rich man, gentlemen, 
wrecked and aist away and de.stroyed and ruined. 
With a little devil of a woman to laugh at 
him !’ 

‘They don’t generally laugh at the men when 
they are i-uined,’ sAiJ Mr Laiigliorne. ‘They 
laugh while they are mining them, it’s fun to 
them. So it is to the men. Great fun it is while ! 
it lasts. I dare.say the little wcuuaii won’t really | 
laugh at him. In my ca.se’ i 

II is case was left untold, because he .stopped 
and buried his head in his newspaper. , 

Then Shylock spoke. He reiiiove<I his pipe | 
from his lips and spoke, moved, after his kind, 
by the mention of the words wreck and ruin, Just | 
;v8 the vultuie pricks up its feathers at the word ■ 
death. | 

‘To see a rich man wrecked and ruined, Mr j 
Checkley, is a thing Which a man may see every j 
day. The thing is not to lose by their wreck— | 


to make money out of it. Rich men are always 
being wrecked and mined. What else can vou 
expect if men refuse to pay their interest and to 
meet their Bills ? Tlie niehmeholy thing — ah ! 
the real sadness — is the ruin of a man wiio has 
j trusted his fellow-creatures and got taken in for 
his pain.s. Only this morning J find that I’ve 
been let in by a swindler a common swindler, 
gentlemen- who comes round and says he can’t 
pay up — can’t pay up -and I ’rn welcome to the 
sticks. — Which kind of man might your friend 
be, Mr (.’heckley, the man who’s trusted his 
neighbour and got left— or the neighbour who’s 
ramped the man that trusted him V 

‘It isn’t money at all,* Ulieckley replied. 

‘Then, sir, if it isn’t money,’ said the money- 
lender, ‘ 1 don’t know why you come iu frighten- 
ing this honourable company out of their wits. 
If it isn’t money, how the Devil can the gentleman 
be wrecked and ruined V 

For two hours Mr Checkley sat in silence, 
evidenBy not listening to what w\as said. Then 
he tnrneil to Mr Langliorne the Barrister : 
‘You’ve known Mr Edmund Gray a long time, 
T believe 'P 

‘Nine years— ten yeai\s— since he came to ihe 
Tim.* 

‘Always the same man, T .suppose?’ .said 
Checkley. ‘Never another man — not sometimes 
a young man— or two young men—om iv.ther a 
tall young man, looks as if the world was all his — 
supercilioas bea-st ?’ 

‘ Never uunc than one man at once,’ replied the 
Barrister with a show of l'oren.^ic keenness. ‘He 
might have been two young men rolled into one ; 
but not to my knowledge : alway.s the same man 
to look at, HO fur as I know— and the same man 
to talk with.’ 

‘Oh! ye.s— vo.s. There’s no hope left—none. 
He’s ruined and lo.st and castaway and done for.’ 

He rose and walked out. The company looked 
after him and .shook theii' heads. Then they drew 
their chairs a little cloi<er, and the gap made by 
his departure vaiii.shed. 


INFANTICIDE IN INDIA. 

The queslion of early inarriagc-s iu India is one 
which has been before the public in thi^ country 
a great deal of lute, and in India itself it has been 
a question of very great moment, and has been 
the subject of legislatioii there. The discussion 
of this question iia.s led to much attention being 
given to the position of women in India and the 
wrongs from which they sulfer. Among these 
wrongs there is noiu; more cruel than the crime 
of infanticide, for by ihat term is meant almost 
exclusively the destruction of female children. 
The writer of this paper, when in the service 
of the Government of India, had many iuBtauces 
of this crime brought to his notice, and a sum- 
mary of the results he ooiained is given below. 

It would be wrong to suppose that this crime 
i.s prevalent in all parts or among all the people 
of India. Happily, it i.s not so, for it is only 
practised by the members of a few of the many 
caste.s, and chiefly among the Rajpoots, who were 
originally the warrior or soldier caste. How 
long this custom has exited cannot now be told, 
but there are indistinct truces of its having been 
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practiided among the people living near the Imlua, 
at the time of the invasion by Alexamler the 
Great, However tliis may be, infanticide came 
almost suddenly into view in tlie year 1789, when 
Mr Jonathan Duncan was the British Resident 
at Benares. Mr Duncan obtained unequivocal 
admissions from the natives thems(dves as to the 
existence of the crime amonj' them ; but they 
did not admit the olfence to be a very heinous 
one : their palliation hu* it then was the same 
that is offered now— namely, tlie intense pride 
of caste which prevents them from marrying 
their daughters to the sons of any tribe lower 
than their own. Among the Rajpocjts is a suh- 
tribe culled the ‘ Chahans,’ and it is amongst them 
that the destruction of female offspring exists in 
the most marked way. If a Rajpoot did allow 
his daughter to grow up, he would be obliged to 
marry her befoj'o she came to the age of puberty, 
and to give with her a very haudsome dowiy ; 
while, on the othei* liaiid, if it was a sou, he could 
hope that he would live to get married and would 
bring a dowry to liim. 

Although a Rajpoot speaks of infanticide os 
only a venial ollcnce, he does not claim any 
I’eligious sanction for it : he knows, on the con- 
ti’ury, that his sacred books condemn the practice, 
03, for instance, it is mentioned in the Jinihma 
vaivartta Pnrana that to kill a female is as crimi- 
nal as to kill a Brahman, and one guilty of such 
is to suffer in tiarha or helL ,The Rajpoots 
also admit that the crime is against all natural 
affection, and it is also known to be a terrible 
trial to the mothers to have their infant girls 
destroyed. Indeed, the harder task is assigned 
to the mother of not only giving an unwilling 
consent, but also tljat of uiiling in the commission 
of the crime. Some of tlic wealthier R,aj pools 
in the North-west Provinces of India live in 
houses sunoundetl by a wailed enclosure. This 
isolation from the nearest villages and neighbours 
has rendered the crime easier of concealment. 
Mr Cliarles Raikes in bis Noia (m the North-west 
Provim:es has tlie following: ‘At Mynpoorie 
there is an old fortres.s whicJi looks fur over the 
valley of the Resun river. This Iia.s been for 
centuries the stronghold of the Rajahs of Myu- 
poorie— Chohans, whose ancient blood descending 
irom the great Pirlliee Raj and the regal stem of 
Neem Ihum represents tlie ere me de la crhim of 
Rajpoot aristocracy. Here, when a son, grand- 
son, or nephew was born to the reigning chief, 
the event was announced to the neighbouring 
city by the loud discliarge of wall-pieces and 
matchlocks ; but centuries hi^d passied away and 
no infant daughter had heeav Known to smile 
within these walls.’ Mr Ruikea gives the follow- 
ing supplement to hi.s stojy, to allow how the 
Governnumt approved of the conduct of the 
Rajah who first preserved a female child : ‘ In 
1845, thunks to tin*, vigilance of Mr Unwin — a 
magistrate of the district who had exerted hiiuseU 
to put down infanticide— a little gi’aud-daugliter 
was preserved by the Rajah of that day. The 
fact was duly notified to the Government, and 
a letter of congratulation and a dress of honour 
wei*e despatched from headijuarler.s to the Rajah.’ 

Although the attention of jmlicial and police 
oflicers has been directed this crime for many 
years, but little is known as yet as to the mode 
by which it is committed. It is net diiUcult 


ill any case to sever the bond to life in a new- 
born babe. As a Rajpoot, wbo was favourable 
to the cessation of infanticide among his clan, 
saiil, when pressed foi' an answer as to how the 
female children ivere killed: ‘AVhat is easier to 
destroy than the blossom of a flower.’ It is 
believed that in the greater number of cases the 
child is left to die from want of noiu*ishment ; 
in many others, the death is ell'ected by suffoca- 
tion, and in a small number by poison. 

Infanticide is dimini.sliing because of the activ- 
ity with which the suppression of it is pursued, 
and for the same reason the cases that escape 
judicial inquiry jire now fewer. It is only with 
I those into vhich an inquiry is made that any 
knowledge wliatever can be arrivcMl at as to how 
the death was accomplished. A part of the 
judicial inquiry may include a post-mortem 
examination by a medical oflicer, and as a lusult 
of this there may be a reference to u chemical 
expert, if there should be a sus])ic,ion of poison 
having been used. Of these cases, 1 urn in a 
I position to say that between the years 1873 and 
I 1888, both years inclusive, two hundred and 
tweiity-tliree cases of infanticide by poison were 
' refeired to me from the North-west Provinces 
I and Oiidh alone, and the result of my imniiries 
j was to show that poison was detected in tiiirty- 
six of them. Tlie poison detected was opium in 
thirty-four, and arttenic in two of them. In one 
of the latter, the poison had been administered 
with great clumsiness, us giitty ])artic]es of 
white arsenic were found adherent to the highly 
iiitlamed inucouwS membrane of the infant’s 
stomach. 

The number of cases in which opium was 
found gives n percentage of fifleen of all the eases 
refeired. These nuinbeis totify tuat i»oison is 
1 one of the modes infanticide, and they also 
I bring out that when it has been determined to 
kill by poison, opium is emidoyed. The Raj- 
]K)Ot.s, then, had acquired this knowledge about 
opium, Unit it is out of all ])ro])()rtion more fatal 
to very young cbildren than it is to adults. I 
need hardly add that all medical men know this 
fact very well. Concei’iiing tlie administration 
j of this drug for tlie purpose of infanticide, it is 
j said there are two methods used, both of which 
exhibit a ruthless kind of skill : the one method 
I is to smear the drug over the nipple of the 
. mother, so that the child will imbibe the poison 
; along with its mother’s milk ; tlie other is to 
' spread on the roof of tlie chihPs mouth a little 
ojiiuni and allow it gradually to be dissolved and 
swallowed. This hitter is probably the most 
frequent method employed.^ 

No sooner was it discovered that infanticide 
was practised among the Rajpoots, than a means 
of suppressing it was sought for. Mr Jonathan 
Duuctiu, onlv a few months after his discovery, 
per.suaded tlie Rajpoots around Benares, who 
were under British rule, to enter into a covenant 
by which they engaged themselves to abolish the 
crime. This, however, turned out a failure ; for 
the crime was still ruuipant in the same part of 
the couiitj’v in 181 6 ; and the magistrates then 
stationed there — Messrs Fortescuc, Smith, Shake- 
speare, and others —reported to the Governor- 
gcuieral of the day that infanticide still existed. 

Mr Duncan, from being Resident at Benares, 
i bad been promoted to be Governor of Bombay, 
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and thuru he soon stirred up inquiries on the 
subject of infanticide, and the result was to find 
it W!is largely practised in Gujerat, Katch, and 
Kattiawur, atuong a tribe called the ^Judeliaa,’ 
who are nearly identical with the Itajpoots. In 
1807, Major Alexander Walker was com missioned 
to make an extensive iutjiuiry embracing the 
countries named above ; and this otHcer did much 
to bring about a bej^ter state of things. In 
Northern India little was apparently done till 
the year 1841, when Mr Robert Montgomery 
(afterwards Sir Robert l^lontgomery, Lieutenant- 
governor of the Punjab), then mngistrate of 
Allahttba<l, made a vigorous crusade against infan- 
ticide. He established the system, which, with 
modifications, is that which is still used for its 
suppression. His efforts were followed up by 
those of an officer already mentioned, Mr Unwin, 
the magistrate of Mynjioorie, who instituted a 
i system of inspection in the villages of the district 
in which Chohan Rajpoots dwelt. This consisted 
in the village watchmen being called on to report 
the birth of a female child to the police, who, in 
turn, had to report to the magistrate. An order 
was then issueil that one month afterwards the 
health of this child was to be again reported on ; 
and if it hecanio ill, it was to he seen by a police 
uflicer, who again reports; and if it died under 
suspicious circumstiinces, a post-mortem examina- 
tion must he made by the civil surgeon of the 
district. The elfect of this system of inspection 
was that in six years after its institution there 
were one thousand two hundred and sixty-three 
girls of six yeai’s and under living in tlie Chohan 
villages of the Mynpoorie District ; while at the 
beginning of those six years there were none at 
all. In ijther words, at the end of 18411 there 
were no girls in those villages of Chohan parents ; 
in May 18.") 1 there were over twelve hundred 
of them. This statement gives some idea of the 
destruction of life that would have taken place 
had this able mivgistrate not interfered in the 
way he did. 

The means taken to suppress female infanticide 
in later years are .similar to those instituted by 
Unwin. Since 1870, these measures liave lia<l 
the authority of a special Act of the Legislative 
Council of India, the h^emale Infanticide Act 
being Act YiJl, of that year. This enactment 
was chiefly for use in the North-west Provinces. 
It gives ])ower to the local Government to pro- 
claim villagv.s where the crime is known to he 
jji’ucti.sed ; and to entertain police in excess of 
the ordinary establishment, for the detection and 
prevention of the crime ; and to keep registers of 
birtlis, deaths, and maiTiuges, or to take u census 
of sjuspected chwses and persons, as well as other 
minor regulalions. The working of the Act during 
the last twenty years has been attended with a 
great decrease of the crime, as may he seen from 
the following : In tlie Administration Reform 
of the North-we.st Provinces for 1881-82, the 
number of proclaimed villages was 2368 : in the 
Report for 1883-84 it is said that the practice 
had been suppressed to a considerable extent, and 
was tlien confined to a very few families ; in the 
Report for i 886-87 the crime was stated to be 
getting still rarer, and the number of proclaimed 
villages had gone down to 1073. It is also 
remarked that the custom of the father of the 
bride receiving a sum of money from the bride- 


groom had been adopted, and was increasing. 
This in itself tends to diminish the temptation 
to infanticide. In tlie Report for 1887-88, it is 
said that the proclaimed villages were 1381, 
nearly two hundred fewer than in the previous 
year. It is also remarked that the alteration in 
the marriage custom just mentioned was at work, 
and proilucing favourable results, the crime still 
decreasing, so that hopes are entertained that it 
will soon disuppeai*. 


THE .AlAVOR OF SAWMILL FLAT. 

OH A UTEii 1 1. — CON C J. 0 .SION. 

ddiE reader doubtless inferred, when he dis- 
covered an Englishman of talent and refinement 
ill the wildest frontier Territory of the United 
States, that such a man had his own good reasons 
for being there. Tiie inference was a correct 
one. John Lee was a man with a history — an 
unplftiftant history — and he went to South-western 
Arizona to begin life over again, and to ‘grow 
up with the country.’ The day after the town 
meeting, the remarks of the new settler anent 
jail-birds and the siib.sequent confusion of Dr Lee 
fiirni-shed the topic of conversation throughout 
the settlement. At the noon hour several miners 
and others gathered, as was their wont, in front 
of Andy Duabar’s store. Jim Hawkins, whose 
faith in Lee wauj still unshaken, was there and 
bore as long as lie could the generally unkind 
remarks wliich fell upon his ear. 

‘ (Joys,’ he said at last, ‘you don’t give the 
Doctor a fair shake. Vou’ve knowed Doc. Lee 
longer a good deal than you ’ve knowed this feller 
Gathvcll, and yrt just because Cud well gets up 
and makes some dirty remarks whicli ain’t proven, 
not by a jugful, you jump on tlie Doctor with 
both leet. Wait and see what Lee has to say for 
himself. I’ll just bet any of you lads an even 
thousand that Cadwull is a liar, and will crawl 
down from his perch. Here ’s tlie cosh-^who 
wants to cover it ? Put uj) or shut up !’ 

The men felt somewhat ashamed of themselves, 
and no one cared to accept Hawkins’ bet. The 
old man continued ; ‘ There ’s j ust one thing I 'll 
promise you, boy.s. If C’adwell can’t or won’t 
prove his words, Jim Hawkins is a-going to lick 
him clear out of Arizona. Yes, sir, that ’s W'Uat 
I ’m a-going to do. Reeve or no Reeve ; and if 
the Justice wants to have me arrested for assault, 

1 ’ll pay a good round line with pleasure.’ 

Jim Hawkins’ blood was hut and his finjgers 
tingled. He was an old Westerner, and had lived 
most of his life in communities where law and 
order weie only theories. But the old, Anglo- 
Saxon comes strongly to the surface in Western 
men, and his love of fah-pluy was as keen as his 
liatred for a slanderer or a coward. lie felt that 
I he could not wait a week to thrash Cadwell, so 
on his way home he stopped at John Lee’s shanty. 
The Doctor was busy writing in the room thafi 
he culled his surgery. There was a blank dull, 
look upon his face, which did not brighten aa 
usual at the sight of his friend, and neither of 
the two offered any greeting to the other. 
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‘Boc.,’ said Hawkins shortly and excitedly, 

‘ was you ever* in jail V 

‘ Yea, Hawkins, 1 was.* 

Those words cost John Lee his best friend, just 
when he needed him the most. If he had only 
qualified his reply, or if Hawkins hud pursued 
his inquiry a little further with a view to learning I 
particulars, the result would have been dillerent ! 
But no more words were spoken ; and Jim I 
Hawkins, shocked and disappointed, walked away i 
to his mill with a faltering stej). For if there j 
was in Sawmill Flat that day a man with a ; 
heavier heart than John Lee curried, that man | 
was honest Jim Hawkins. 

That same night John Lee lay down as usual 
upon his rather hard couch, but he could not 
sleep. He lay awake, ruminating upon the 
mysterious ways of Providence and of inankiiid. 
He had never in his whole life done aught of 
which he need be ashamed ; and yet he had been 
incarcerated for weeks in a prison, had btten put 
upon his trial for murder, and acquitted only 
because of a persistent disagreement in three 
different juries which had been ijujjannelled to 
try him. He had left his native land with tlie 
dark shadow of suspicion resting upon him — a 
shadow which he and his many friends were 
utterly powerless to dispel. Despairing of ever 
regaining his old standing in any English com- 
munity, John Lee, hoping against hope that he 
might be justified in tlie sight of his fellow- 
men before death should claim him, emigrated to 
the Western world, and took up his abode u]jon 
the frontier of c.ivilisation. And as he lay upon 
his sleepless bed, he could not but think how very 
small, after all, the world is. For he had trav- 
elled six thousand miles to e.sc.ape the sneers and 
black looks of those who had mistrusted him, 
only, when Time was beginning to heal lii.s 
wound, to find himself coufroiited by one of the 
men who verily believed him guilty of a foul 
crime. 

Lee had seen this man Cad well scsveral times 
dming the si.\. mouths’ residence of the latter at 
Sawmill Flat ; and yet, altliougli something about 
the man had always seemed familiar to him, 
he had, strangely enough, never made Darius 
Cadwell’s acquaintance. Hut when, at the town 
meeting, the man aro.se and in hard tones utterly 
void of fueling asked the as.semblage if they 
wished to elect a jail-bird or a munlerer for their 
Mayor, Lee in a moment recognised him as u 
member of one of the jurie.s that Lad tried him at 
the York Assizes, 

Far into the night the doctor lay thinking upon 
the cruelty of his fate. It was two o’clock 
perhaps when he fell into a troubled doze, only to 
be awakened by a hammering upon the door of 
his shanty, lie started up but lialf awake, and 
went to the entrance, almost expecting to see the 
cold-blooded jui*yman. 

^ Wliat now V lie a.sked, loudly and roughly for 
John Lee. 

The door was now open, and by the moonlight 
could be seen a man, haggard and weary and 
covered with dust. In the left hand he held the 
rein of a saddle horse, and Lee could see that 
both horse and rider liad travelled a long dis- 
tance. 

‘Air you Doc. Lee?' 


* I am.* 

*I’m from Rosario, near the Mexican line. 
It’s seventy miles from here. We’ve got the 
yellow fever — got it bad. The town *8 picketed, 
and I’m the last man out. We only had one 
doctor, and he died ’tending the first case. We 
heertul you doctored yellow fever in Loui.siany, 
two years ago. Is that right V 

‘Yes, it is. 1 have seeq a good deal of yellow 
fever.’ 

‘ Will you eoine down to our town and help us 
out, Doc.?’ The man gasped his request as if 
he dreaded a negative reply. He was a rough 
specimen, but be realised inat he spoke for dying 
men and women. 

‘Yes, 1 will -right off,' replied Lee, as he 
couimence<l to dress himself. ‘How many cases 
when you left- and when did you leave ?’ 

‘Thirty ca.ses and eight deaths already, bo8.s. 
I left at four o’clock ye.sterday afternoon. Been 
riding ever since, and my mare’s clean tuckered 
out.’ 

‘Well, you just take a wa.sli and then lie down 
for half an hour. Here is water and a towel. 
I’ve got a couple of good ponies out here at the 
back. I’ll bring them jound while you rest.’ 

Lee wa.s wide awake by this time, and his 
professional interest was aroused. He had plenty 
to think of now besides his own troubles, and 
that suited John Lee. Hu set all that his modest 
larder contained before the tired messenger, and 
gave him a gl.'iss of whisky-and- water. 

‘Do you feel like doubling?’ Lee asked the man 
half an hour aflui* his ai rival. 

‘You bet I do, Doc. 1 ’ni made over, and I*m 
good for a hundred miles.— By the Lord, Doctor, 
you’re the .stuff, you are. I suppose you know, 
sir, that once you ’re in Rosario you can’t get 
out?’ 

‘Come on ; never mind that. Let's start.’ 

Both men steppedt outside where the ponies 
were waiting. Lee locked the door, ami with a 
piece of chalk wrote upon it : ‘(Jonu to Rosario- 
Yellow Fever.’ Tlieii they leaped into their 
saddles and cantered away. 

’File settlement or town of Ro.saiio was a much 
larger place than Sawmill Flat, although the 
settlers were by np means so prosperous as those 
at the Flat. Rosario was m^w visited by that 
fearful scourge from which none of Uncle Sam’s 
teiTitory bordering on Llie Gulf and the Mexican 
line is altogether exempt. Tlie terrible summer 
climate, the niorassea and swanqis, and the bad 
drinking-water, all lend their aid to the plague 
itself, which, wJien it once breaks out. Hues before 
nothing but the winter frosts. 

It was noon when Lee and his companion 
reached the ‘ dead * line of pickets, posted fur 
quarantine purposes around the afflicted place by 
the people of the adjacent districts, and there tlie 
physician parted with his guide. 

jjee was not at all fearful. He had himself 
suffered from tlie ‘ yellow jack ’ in a mild form ; 
and he hud afterwards been one of the most active 
and successful doctors when tlie .scourge had visited 
New Orleans two years bei’ore. Of course he 
incurred some risks, hut not so many as those who 
Iiad never been attacked by the disease, or who 
knew nothing of the correct method for treating 
it. 
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He was a wulcomo arrival in that miserable 
community of dcsad and dying, and he plunged 
right into his work. Before dark he hud visited 
every case, and had enrolled a cor])s of assistants 
to nurse the sick and to enforce the rules which * 
he drew up to niininiise the spread of the plague. 
By nightfall, too, he had forgotten for the time 
being iiis personal troubles and the existence of 
Darius Cadwell. 

Besides Jim Hawkins, whose good-will he had 
now lost, John Lee had at least one other staurnh 
friend in Sawmill Flat. "Idiis was none other 
than Jennie Dunbar, the belle of the settlement, 
and only child of the wealthy storekeeper ami 
trader, Andy Dunbar. Perchance she loved the 
handsome and interesting Doctor ; at all evtmts, 
she much admired him, and, with a woman’s 
instinct, believed that he wjis innocent of any 
such fearful crime os had been indirectly charged 
to him by Cadwell. Her ac^iuaintance with lA‘e 
was very slight and superlicial. Of course, in so 
limited a community they liad met often ; hut 
Lee, for good reasons, wliicdi he had partially 
explained to Hawkins, liad steadily and con- 
sistently refrained from paying any particubu- 
attention t(j the girl, who was very handsome, 
ami, though spoiled by her father, possessed of 
much good coimuou-sense. Now, this girl of 
twenty years knew well the value and good jnoral 
effect of uu expression of sympathy ami confi- 
dence ; and she judged rightly that such an 
expression from herself to Jir Lee at this time 
would have an iinmeuse influence witli ‘the boys' 
of Sawmill Plat, who one and all admired the 
girl and esteemed her father. 

Upon ordinary occasions, Jennie would have 
been the last to make any overtures to Lee or any 
other Ilian for a closer acquaintance, but the 
present was not an ordinary occasion. Her father 
had just bought her a spirited horse, and on the 
very day of the town iiieeting a spick and spun 
new buggy had urriveil from St Louis. She 
I’esolvcd to make this an excuse for inviting Lee 
to drive with her, knowing that if they two were 
seen riding together it would be a tacit but 
uniiiistukable iiitimutiou that slie believed in Lee 
and counted him her friend. So, immediately 
after breakfast, on the morning that John Lee 
was riding hard anti fast to fever-stricken Jlosario, 
Jennie Dunbai' drove out to the Doctor's shanty, 
and wa.s the first to reml the notice written in 
chalk upon the door. 

The girl was not only surprised and disap- 
pointetl ; she was thunderstruck. She sat down 
upon the bench where the Doctor often smoked 
his pipe, and remained there some moments lost 
ill tliouglit. Then she looked at her watch. It 
was just seven o’clock. She sprang into the 
buggy and drove to her lather’s house, which she 
entered. In ten minutes she came out again with 
a small bundle in her hand, and behintl her she 
had left a note for lier father and mother. The 
bundle contained one cotton dress and a change of 
underwear. The note ran as follows ; 

Dear Father and Hother -I have gone to 
llo ^ario to nurse the yellow-fever cases. I knew 
it was no use to ask your permission. But do not 
be angry ; I want to do something useful. I feel 
sure that I shall come back soon and well ; so 
don’t worry. Jennie, 


That night, Jennie Dunbar left her new horse 
and buggy with one of the quarautine guards, and 
passed through the dead line into Rosario to 
report at Dr Lee’s headquarters as a volunteer 
nurse. 

Jennie Dunbar was an impulsive giil ; and os 
is the case with most young women of a similar 
nature, her impulses were usually good. Do not 
let it be supposed for a moment that her sudden 
trip to Rosario was a foolish escapade, nor yet 
merely a girl’s tribute of love to the man Avbo had 
well-nigh— if not fjuite — won her heart. She had 
longed over and over for such an opportunity as 
this ; for Jennie Dunbar was not the sort of u girl 
to remain contentedly the spoiled favourite of a 
small frontier settlement. Siic wanted work, and 
work of a nature wherein she could display her 
sound judgment ami her fearless spirit. Such 
work was now before hei’. 

Lee slustk hands with the girl, and cordially 
welcomed her. He was not an elfusive man, but 
he wat. just as glad to see llu‘ familiar face of a 
woman whom he knew he might fully trust with 
his most critical cace.s. 

‘Your futhei' and mother know of your coming 
of course V remarked Lee. 

‘Yes,’ replied the giiL which she believed, 
rightly, to be true enough by tluit time. 

‘ Well, you take a rest, and I will assign you to 
work at daylight,’ he .said ; adding, as be looked 
at bis watch, ‘it is now ten o’clock.’ 

It is not necessary here to detail the luird and 
wearv life, full of both discouragement and cheer, 
which the Doctor and his iiurhes led during the 
next few weeks in that pest-smitten town. At 
first the number of patients increased steadily, 
j and, notwithstanding all the efforts of Lee, each 
I «lay found Death reaping a rich harvest. But in 
three weeks the cliuia.v was reached aiul the fresh 
cases became fewer. 

When October arrived, the worn-out watchers 
at Rosario Ijegaii to look eagerly for the first 
niglit-frost of autumn, however slight ; for fro.st 
and yellow fever never dwell together. 

During the long weeks the Doctor had become 
acquainted wu'tli well-nigh every man, woman, and 
child in Rosario ; but there wa.s one man who had ' 
carefully avoided J^ee. Thi.s was an Fiiglisliman, 
who was taken down with the fever oil tlie 1st day 
of October, and in forty-eight hours he was a 
doomed man. His tongue was swollen badly, but 
he managed to ask the Doctor how long he might 
expect to live. 

‘The chances are, my poor fellow, that you will 
have exactly twenty-four hours of life. Is there 
anything you wish done — any message to send to 
any one’i” 

‘Yes, Doctor, I’ve got a message for the whole 
world, but most of all for you. Can’t you guess 
who I am V 

A curious gleam played upon John Lee s face, 
and mingled L'elings crowded his bosom as the 
truth dawned upon him. ‘Good God!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘ Ye^ you are — you arc Richard 
Dent !’ 

The dying man nodded assent. After a pause, 
in which to gain strength, the doomed victim 
asked : ‘Did you ever suspect — er— er- anything, 
Doctor F 

‘Suspect? Suspect? Why, Dent— I know 
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beyond the shadow of a doubt that you murdei'ed 
the father of luy betrothed bride.’ 

Af^ain the man nodded. ‘Yes, that’s right. I 
didn’t mean to, but I did, and 1 let you shoulder 
it all. I wasn’t man enough to toe the mark 
and let you out, Doctor. You came mighty near 
— yes, you did — mighty near swinging for it. 
But I ’ll pay it all up pretty soon, Doc. Twenty- 
four hours you said, that ’s all.’ 

There was another pause, during which Lee 
gave Dent some medicine to relieve him a 
little. , 

‘ Why don’t you tell the boys, Doctor ? There ’s 
time to hang me yet. Tliose fellows would hang 
me or burn me, or a dozen like me, if you only 
say the word. There’s time enough — tw'enty- 
four hours.’ 

‘Bull!’ replied Lee. ‘I wouldn’t hurt you. 
You’ve probably ]mid a big price already. Don’t 
tliink about me, Dent : a dying man should make 
Ids peace with God — not with men.’ 

‘ There ain’t a notary or a magistrate yoU could 
get, is there? 1 could make a — you know — yes, 
tt deposition.’ 

‘No; there’s no one, and if there was one, 

I wouldn’t bother. I must leave you for a 
while ; hut 1 will return soon. Your nurse is 
on the veranda.’ 

When John Lee left, by the front door, the 
house in which Richard Dent lay dying, Jennie 
Dunbar, who, unseen, had heard a, 11, ran out at 
the back. As fast as she could go, she hastened 
to the picket line, which she reached at a spot 
where mounted me.ssengers waited to do errands 
for the imprisoned people of Rosurio. 

‘Two 01 you,’ she said, quietly but quickly, ^ 
‘ start at once for Sawmill l'’lat. One of you j 
find Jim Hawkiu.s, and the other look for Darius 
Cad well. Tull them that T, Jeuuie Dunbar, and ■ 
Dr Lee both demand their jiresence on a matter j 
of more than life and death. The yellow fever 
is not to stop tliem. lluiTy, for God’s sake, 
men ! One thousand dollars ui>iuce if you bring ' 
them here within twelve hours ; and one hundred 1 
dollars extra for every hour saved from twelve. | 
You know me— you know the Doctor; our 
promise is good.’ | 

Before the last word was spoken, the two men ■ 
w'ere in the saddle galloping toward Sawmill 
Flat, and Jennie Dunbar began to count the | 
minutes until their return. She had not intended j 
to deceive them when she gave her order iu ' 
Lee’s name : she only did it to add weight, for 
scarcely a man in Rosario but would have 
deemed it an honour to make some sacrifice 
for the biave physician who hud served them so 
well. 

U was eight o’clock in the evening when the 
two inessungers departed from Ro.sario : at five 
o’clock in the morning tliey were hack with 
Hawkins and Cad well — the foi’iner of whom had 
come willingly enough ; the latter after some 
demur. 

The anxious girl was waiting for them, and 
at once conducted them to the cotUige where 
Richard Dent, iu all the throes of iiie last sUge-s 
of the fever, awaited his rapidly approaching 
end. They were none too soon, for tne power 
;of speech had already left him, and delirium 
i would speedily set in. 

Lee, who was in the room, was much surprised 


when Hawkins and the others entered, and would 
have ordered them out. But Hawkins had been 
advised of what was neces-sary by Jennie. 

‘Excuse my rudeness, Doc.,’ he said; ‘but I 
am here by virtue of my magisterial commission 
received from the Governor of Arizona. — Now, 
Cadwell, you ask questions of this poor cuss. 
1 will listen.’ 

Cadwell at once began. ‘Do you know any- 
thing of the murder of old Squire Bowes of 
Lcyburndale, Yorkshire?’ 

Dent nodded. 

‘ Did this man, Dr Lee, have aught to do with 
it?’ 

A shake of the head was Dent’s re])ly. 

‘ Do you know who did commit that murder?* 

Again Dent nodded affirmatively, 

‘Can you tell us who did V 

The dying man nodded once more and feebly 
pointed his forefinger at him.self. 

*An<l your name is Richard Dent?’ 

Another nod. 

‘That will do, Cadwell,’ said Hawkins, who 
now stood over Dent. — ‘ Doctor, hold up the sick 
man’s hand.’ 

Lee complied. 

‘Now, then,’ said Hawkins, ‘you solemnly 
swear that the murder of one Bowes at Leyburn- 
dale, Yorkshire, England, was committed by you, 
Richard Dent ; and that John Lee was not a 
party to the act in any way, shape, or manner ? 
That is the truth, so help you God V 

For the last time Dent nodded assent, and 
then all hut the Doctor left the room. 

Richard Dent was the la.st victim of the yellow 
fever at Rosario ; but the quarantiiu’. was not 
refiioved for some weeks, during which tijue 
all the Sawmill Flat peo])le were (compelled to 
remain within the prescribed limits. Even 
when the dead line was wiped away, only Jim 
Hawkins and Jennie Dunbar returned to the 
Flat. 

John Lee, worn out with ids labours, went 
up into the mountains of (.'olorado to recuperate ; 
while Darius Cadwell, after making an elaborate 
statement iu writing, which he signed before 
a notary, decided that he might find elsewliere 
a more comfortable residence than his shanty 
at Sawmill Flat. 

On the Ist day of January, John Lee was still 
at Denver, and there, about a week later, a letter 
from Jim Hawkiu.s found him. The following 
is the letter, with all grainmatical eri-ora elimin- 
ated : 

CiTV OK Sawmill Flat, Auizona TEiuiiToitY, 
Jany ht, 1881). 

Dkah Fkiknd We have just held our election 
for Mayor. The boys nominated you, and we 
polled a full vote. You are elected by acclama- 
tion, Hurrah ! How soon can you come and 
take hold of the City ? All the boys send their 
regards. — Your friend, JlM Hawkixb. 

Mayor Lee replied iu person, lor he at once 
went down to ‘take hold.’ 

Whether or not the City of Sawmill Flat will 
ever attain the success anticipated by its pro- 
genitors is ns yet an unsolved problem. But 
Dr John Lee is still its honoured Mayor, and 
he will without doubt do his best for his friends 
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and neighbour ; while, if there is one person 
who approaches him in popularity it is his wife, 
who bears a striking resemblance to Jennie 
Dunbar, 


HATS ON SIIIPBOAKD. 

It was a very great while bel'ore the mariner 
came to realise that among the periJs wliich beset 
his calling he must reckon the existence of ratf. 
on shipboard as by no means an insignificant 
one. That sailors have for centuries viewed the 
vermin with a su}»erstitious eye is evident upon 
the testimony of many old writers. Bhakespeare, 
in the Ttniped, says : 

A very carcass of a boat. 

Nor tackle, nor mast-' the very rats 

Instinctively had quit it. 

The reputation of the rat as an evil omen, there- 
fore, is beyond ([Uestion very ancient ; but us 
a pest W’ho>e ]wesence ih a nu.-nace to the safety 
of life at sea the animal has earned a distinction 
which is (piite moilern. A most remarkable j 
i]i.itaiu'.(j of llui miscliief wlucb the creature is 
capable of doing came to liglit during the prt)- 
ceedings of a Naval Court of Impiii-y held in 
August 1875 for the purpose of investigating 
the cause <d the loss of the banpie Cmnniodorey 
of Hartlepool. ^Jdie ve.ssel, whic.h was burnt at 
sejj, bad been loaded with a cargo of timber, and 
the lire broke out in the hold in a iuo4 my.ste- 
rious manner. It was eventually i>roved, on the 
evidence of the entire cjew, that bcyoml a 
shadow of doubt the outbreak was originated by 
a rut carrying off a lighted candle, which had 
stood in the forecastle, and was presently missed 
by the sailors, and dro])pii\g it among the dry 
and resinous pine stowed below. The tSihippimj 
Gazettf'f in commenting upon this extruonlinarv 
case at the time, and speaking of the dungei 
geiiei'ally of rats on shi]d)oard, said that ‘tliey 
have caused the foundering of lutiny ships by 
gnawing lodes in the [)hinlving, or so eating away 
the inner sides of tlie wood as to leave very little 
for the straining of the liull to do in completing 
the aperture ; they have been known to nibble 
the timber at the waterways until the wood was 
80 tliiu as to admit rain-water through it ; they j 
will attack the bungs of casks and create leakage ; 
find out the soft parts of the knee.s or lining, and ' 
make a pa.ssugo for tliemselves from one part to 
another.' So fully has the danger of this now | 
come to be recognised, that such contingencies , 
are generally provided for in the insurance of, 
w^oodeu-built ships. 

As one pair of rats will produce three or four j 
dozen young ones in the course of a twelvemonth, 
it mav easily he conceived that a sailing-vessel, ' 
loaded with a cargo likely to prove particu- j 
larly attractive to the rodent quadrupeds, by the 
time she returns from an ambling voyage around 
the world must be literally infested with the 
creatures. Various are the means of extermina- 
tion t inployed. The owners of the big lines of 
steamships find it necessary to engage a ix.'gular 
rat- atelier ; and on the return of each vessel, as 
soon as the freight bus been discharged, he sets 
to work with all the science of his calling to 
remedy the nuisance. In a passage across the 
Atlantic and back again, occupying barely a 


month, it is commonly found that the rats have 
increased so piodigiously, notwithstanding the 
ship sailed with an apparently deal* hold, as to 
require a goocl-sizeil cart to remove the carcasses 
wdien the prolessioiml gentleman has made an 
end of his work. Tlie common plan in use 
among sliipimihteis who do not aspire to the 
dignity of employing a regular rat-catcher is to 
smoke the animals out of the hohk Dana, in 
his admirable 2 wo W-arH before the iliasf, gives a 
good account of the manner in which this is 
clone. He says; ‘As the next day was Sunday, 
and a gooil day for smoking tlie ship, we cleai'ed 
everything out of the cabin and forecastle, made 
a blow lire of charcoal, birch bark, brimstone, 
and other nialeriaks on the ballafct in the bottom 
of the hold, calked up the hatches and every 
ojK'ii seam, un»1 pasted over I he cracks of the 
windows and the blitles of the belittle and com- 
panion-way. Wherever smoke was seen coming 
out, we calked and pasted, and, so far as we 
could, made the ship smoke-tight. 'J’he captain 
; and ofiicers slept under the awning which was 
[ sjiread over the quarter-deck ; and we stowed 
ourselves away under an old studding-sail, which 
we drew o\er one side of the forecastle. The 
next morning, we took the battens from the 
hatclie.-' and opened the ship. A few stifled rats 
wen* fmind : and what bugs, cockroaclies, fleas, 
and other vermin there might have been on 
board, must have unrove their life-lines before 
the hatches were opened.’ 

It has frequently hujipencd that shiii-eaptains, 
finding their vessels whilst at sea overrun with 
rats to bill h a degree us lo he a serious incoii- 
A’enieiice, have attempted to deal with the luiis- 
unc(‘ by scattering poisons in the hold: U’he 
ivuiedy lias of course provcil efl'ectual, hut in 
the end, far worse than the disorder ; for the 
creatures, perishing at the bottom of the ship, 
naturally begin to decompose after being dead 
a little wliile, and then the vessel is haunted by 
a most vilhiinoiKs odour. Imagine a cruft be- 
calmed for days under a broiling eipiatoiial sun, 
with hundreds of rats decaying among the inac- 
cca.sible nooks and crannies of her liold ! The 
origin of more than one murine pestilence might 
doubtless be Iraeed tt> this cause. 

Bailors have a novel rat-tra]), which, we believe, 
was devised in the first iu.stance by an old Jack 
as an ainnsement for the i'e.st of the forecastle. 

I Its great charm is its perfect simplicity. An 
I inverted box is placed upon the deck, one end 
I of which is tilted u[»oii a short stick that balances 
it, and attached to which is a piece of twine, 
leading into the hand of a seaman who lies stir- 
le.ss in his hammock with his eyes cautiously 
peering over the rim of it. Under the box are 
dropped a few ciimibs of biscuit or a small cube 
of suit junk. Presently the rata in the forepeak 
beneath, finding all still overhead, venture up 
through the interstices between the timbers. 
The sight of their sharp snouts and small bright 
eyes is as cheering to the expectant sailor as the 
bob of the float is to an angler. By-and-by one 
of them spiel the bait, and makes for it, when 
jerk goes the string, down comes the box, and 
the animal is imprisoned. 

A writer in the Nautical Magazine tells a 
story of how a Yankee skipper contrived to free 
his "ship from ruts. Whilst he lay in port, he 
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discovered that one of the British ships then in 
tlie harbour had amongst her coi’go a great 
quantity of cheese, lie thereupon found an 
excuse for hauling over to her aiul mooring his 
own packet alongside. The next step was to 
procure a plank, smear it well with an odorifer- 
ous preparation of red lieiTings, and place it so 
as to lead through one of the ports on board the ^ 
Englishman. Tlie immediate result wixn a whole- | 
sale emigration of the nils from the American 
ship’s hold to the cheese-laden vessel alongside. 

The sagacity of the rat is not perliajis to be 
equalled by that of any otlier animal, the dog 
alone excepted. Tlnnr instinct in quitting a 
sinking ship is remarkable. Nor do they always 
rush up just as the vessel is settling down and 
leap blindly overboard in the manner generally 
supposed. Some years ago a ship whilst lying 
secured to a quay was run into and stove by 
another ves.sel. She was sinking rapidly, when a 
long trail of rats were observed very cautiously 
creeping along the hawsers which connected her 
with the wharf, and scampering away as hard 
as they eoiihl pelt for the shelter of a friendly 
warehouse the moment they touched the laiul. 
There is even more talent shown in this proc.edure 
than in the monkeys’ manner of bridging a 
river. 

The sea-going rat occasionally cxliibit'^t an extra- 
ordinary and most perilous desire to get at water. 
Some little while since, a vessel, then almost 
new, began to leak so seriously ‘that she had 
to be docked before she could proceed on her 
voyage. It cost the shipwrights a long wiarcli to 
discover the weak spot ; but at last they found 
that right aft, in the bilge, the rats bad gnawed 
clean •through the planking ; and nothing kept 
the water from rushing in save the thin sheets 
of metal with which the V(!ssel was sheathed. 
The leak was repaired and the .ship sailed ; but 
after a shoi't time she began to make water again 
rapidly, leaving no doubt that the rats were .still 
the cau.se of the miscliief. Upon this the captain, 
wisely imagining that it must be thirst which 
drove the creatures to this expedient of nibbling 
away the timber, ordered a daily allowuiice of 
water to be placed for them upon the hatch-coam- 
ings in the ’tween-decks. 'J nis they were not 
very long in discovering ; ‘and never again,’ con- 
cludes the captain, in telling the story, ‘during 
all the while tliat I remained in the ship and 
carried out this plan were we troubled with any 
more leaks.’ 

All of us must recollect the story of the ship- 
wright in the Uncommercial Traveller who bar- 
tered bis soul to the devil for an iron pot, a 
bushel of U-n penny nails, half a ton of copper, 
and a rat that could speak ; and how this rut 
was incessantly signifying the fact by repeating 
the melancholy rcfj'aiu : 

A leiijon lias pips, 

AikI a yard lias sliips, 

And /’ll have chips ! 

“‘What are you doing, Chips?” said the rat 
that could speak. “ I ’m putting in new planks 
where you and ymir gang have eaten old away,” 

■ said Chips.— “Bui we’ll eat them too,” said the 
rat, that could speak; “and we’ll let in tlie 
vwnter, and we’ll drown the crew, and ^vo’ll eat 
them too.” Chips, being only a shipwright, and 


not a man-of-war’s man, said : “ You are wel- 
come to it !”* 

It is perhaps a pity, seeing that the animals 
swarm to such a degree on board every variety of 
vessel, that some means of utilising them could 
not be devi.sud. The lir.st idea to naturally follow 
this rellection is, why not eat them 'I Let not the 
epicure shudder at the suggestion : one and all 
who, whether by necessity or curiosity, have par- 
taken of the rat declare it to be by no means 
such an unsavoury morsel. The flesh when 
cooked i.s about the colour of a ])igeoiis, and of 
a llavour tlml combines with the tenderness and 
succulence of the rabbit the higher and more 
matiireil qualities of the hare. The famou.s Sir 
Sidney Smith entertained a high opinion of the 
delicacy of rats. ‘ He asiserted,’ says Lieutenant 
Parsons in his entertaining Nelsonian Hemini.s- 
ceiices, ‘that rats fed cleaner and were better 
eating than pigs or ducks ; and agreeably to hia 
wish, a di.sh of these beautiful vermin wa.s 
canglit daily with fisli -books, well baitetl, in the 
provision hohl, for the skip was infested with 
them, and served up at the captain’.^ table. The 
sight of them alone took off the keen edge of my 
appetite.’ No doubt, the feeling of disgust which 
exists against the iilca of employing the rat for 
gastronomic pnrpoae.s is largely due to the want 
of discrimination which the creature shows in 
ita own feeding. It will devour with equal 
avidity liuiuaii flesh or decayed vcget.'ible matter ; 
whilst its known predilection in favour of the 
sewers is enough to iiairseatc the most unserupu- 
lous appetite. Ihit it may at lea.st be urged that 
whilst the rat ia on shipboard it is fj'ee from the 
contamination of the drainpipe; and as to its 
indelicacy of feeding, it cannot surely be wor.se or 
more debauched in it.s taste than the hog or the 
cluck, or a great many other animals which are 
reckoned veiy choice eating indeed. Hifl'ereiit 
nations have different palates, and among.st tlio 
Cliinese and other eastern races llie rat is con- 
sidered so much of a dainty that it i.s no uncom- 
laou circumstance for a ves.sel entering one of the 
ports of tlie Celestial Knipin* to be boarded by a 
party of natives who eoim^ to olfer money for 
permission to hunt the .ship in siiui-ch of the 
animals. During tlie siege of Paris, rals were 
consumed in prodigious (piantities, and one of 
the luxurie.s of that dreadful time was a rat-pie 
made with inushiooms. 

The rat on board ship, us elsewhere, has a dis- 
agreeable trick of getting into the most untoward 
places. Herman Melville in one of bis books 
describes bow, after he had long been eating 
molasses from a certain jar, he discovered a rat 
lying smothered in the stulf ; whilst one of the 
coiiiinoiiest things possible is to find the creature 
drowned in the scuttle-butt which hohls the fresh 
water, or liopelessly wedded into a tierce of beef 
that is opened to replenish the harness -cask. A 
j case was quite recently reported by one of the 
' shipping papers in which the water- tanks of a 
vessel newly arrived from the antipodes, on being 
emptied and cleared out, were found to contain 
the skeletons of many dozens of the creatures, so 
that the crew were startled by the discovery that 
for the whole voyage home their water had been 
tinctured with an infusion of ruts. Yet the 
, health of all on board had been wonderfully good 
1 during the passage, nor had the least disagreeable 
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taint been apparent in the water beyond the One evening, about the hour of sunset, a young 
flavour of the brine used to preserve it. Such is girl came out into tiie garden, stopped ut the 
the effect of the imagination upon the bodily gateway, and looked down at a barge moored 
health, tiiat had the crew /moiw?. they \v ere drink- alongside. It was an old barge, long and narrow : 


ing from a cistern full of dead rats, the flavour 
of the water would have been found most repiig- 


a ‘one-hoi'se’ canal barge, that had seen its beat 


of the water woultl have been found most repiig- , , if- i ■ 

nant,tti.d possibly a good deal of sickness woufd “1“! "ow leading an amplnb.ons exist- ^ 

have been reported upon the ship’s arrival. *^*^^*^» when the water rose, ami sinking 

The seafaring rat is not as a rule of such reposefully upon mud and slime when the water 
a ferocious disposition a.s his brother rodent of fell. It had marks of wet- rot upon it, and of 
the sewers. Sailors when on long and tedious dry-rot too. Time and ti<le lia<l oarrie*! away , 
voyages, such as a whaling cruise, will often every vestige of paint from its sides long ago, 
make pets of them, training them to come up On board this barge were seated two men. 
out of the hold at certain hours to be fe«l. We One of them was old, the other young. The 
knew of one old sailor who used regularly to latter, seated upon tin* upper deck, or cabin roof, 

sleep with a rat in tlie clews of hi.s hammock, was making a large net, which niing over the 

till one night he was rmlely awakened by beiiij^ cabin door between him and his companion. He 

f irecipitjited to the deck, lie at first imagined was a dark-skinned young man, with something 
lis sliipnuiles had been playing a very common of the gipsy in his appearance. He had black 
foreca.stle prank upon him ; but he di.scovere<l, watchful eyes, when no one else’s eyes were bent 
on examining the lanyard whifth had suspimded upon him ; but when he thought himself observed 
bis hammock, that the shurn teeth of his favour- and he was keenly suspicious all his senses 
ite rut had gnawed right tliroiigh it. This was seemed concentrated upon the net-work in liand. 
tlie 0 ('casion of a little coolness between them. The old man, M’ho was sitting in the stern, 
Many are the stories of rats on board ship smoking a slioi’t clay pipe, appeared completely 
wliich might he told were there space ; but one lost in tbonglit. He was staring down-stream, 
more must now suflict'. A veasel lying moored towards Ijuttersea Bridge ; but it was obvious 
in the rivei- Hooghly neglected the u.snal pi'(‘- that he saw nothing— nothing of the light oaft 

caution of unbending sails,' and kept her canvas thu! floated to ami fro -except in an absent- 

furleil upon tlie yards. She stayed at Calcutta minded, dreamy way. He was a small-featured, 
for about a fortnight. When she was ready to get wenther-lieateii bargee, with a white beard, and 
under way, sail was of course made ; but imagine thic.k white eyebrows ; and tlie deep lines at the 
the astoiiishuieiit of all on di;ck when the gaskets corners of his eyes expressed a cei’tuin degree of 
had been cast od and tlie canvas dropped loose, cunning. There were deeper lines across the 
at .seeing a pei-fect showci- of rats fall sq^ueaking brow, whicli gave a care-worn, anxious look to 
through ill'.* air! The various sails in which the the face. His broad muscular frame bud, to all 
animals had harboured themselve.s were nibbled appearance, lost none of its strength ; and he had 
through and through, so as to resemble sieves, large bony b.-imls, which had a i^ecnliar grasping 
and were rendered so perhfctly iiseh'.ss that the tendency. But freejuent work at the tiller, the 
vessel could not leave until tresh one.s iiad been ' handling of ropes, Imrge-liooks, aud barge-oars for 
bent in tlieir place. For wlmt rea.son the raC »o many yeaini, migliL account for tliis. 
should have taken to the rigging, or how they ‘ Grand futlier,’ said the girl, after w’atching the 
managed to get aloft, was a speculation which, two men for n moment in silence, ‘ von 11 come in 
but for his vexation at the loss of hi.s sails, the [ and .sup with us to-iiighl ; won’t you V 
captain might well have amused hiimself in trying The man gave a .slight start at tin* sound of 
to solve. ' her voice. ‘ Why,’ .said he — ‘ why should 1 come 

iiito niglit? r'ome now.’ 

‘It’s my birthday,’ replied the girl, half iqxdo- 
T 11 E OLD BA Tl G E. geticully. 

‘Ah !’ and tlie old man glanced towards his | 
By Tim.MA8 Wt k. Hakk. companion, wliose eyes, happening to be bent ! 

T * I u poii 1 1 1 111 , w eio atoiicc castuowii uponthc net. 

IN THllKK OHAPTEKS.— CHAP. I. -ALONGSIDE. , A.. , , ’ i i * 

‘What do ifoK siiy, .lohri ? 


IN THREE CHAPTERS.— CHAP. I. -ALONGSIDE. , fin * i i i 

‘What do ijoK siiy, .lolm ? 

On the river-bank, a mile above Batter-sea Bridge, ‘IF ftml lie flashed a look at the old man and 
there once stood— it stands there no longer - then at the girl. 1 lu not invited. 

A 4 1 r At this moiiiimt tlie sound oi sculls, falling 
a small llrntdied house. It was constracteU of ^ 

wood ; and the two diamond-paned windo\>3, one attention. They all looked quickly round. A 
on each side of the porch, looked out upon the Jjgijt glviflf, rowed by a handsome young fellow, 
Thames. The house was not accessible at all pulled into the little creek wliere the barge was 


On the river-bank, a mile above Batter.sea Bridge, 
there once stood —it stands there no longer -- 
a small tliaklied house. It u as con.structed of 


hours. At high-tide the garden was sometimes 


I pulled 
s lying, 


and came alongside. ‘ Good-evening ! ’ and 


under M'ater ; and there were times— tliough tlie boatman, speaking in a cheery voice, raised 
these Were fortunately of rare recurrence — when himself into the barge and attached his skiff to 
the whole structure threatened to get under ‘ Ciiod-evening, all !— Bertha,’ he 

weigh and take a seaward course with the ebb. ■‘'Wo'l. ’’P an eager face towards the 

^ r 1- tl A- 1 A A1 • girl— ‘look!’ and he pointed to a little scarlet 

But when the tide was out there was an .miyws- in the stem of his boat 

able harrier of niiid betwixt it and the walei s i Brand-new, and hoisted in honour of the oeca- 


edge. Between tides was the best moment for giou. Happy returns !’ 

landing. A few rugged stone 8tep.s led up from The jjdiTs face had brightened at sight of the 
the bank to a gateway facing the porcli. boat. The boatman’s voice brought a look of 


the bank to a gateway facing the porcli. 
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TRcliance into lier eyes. They were large' eyes, 
that contained something more than mere grati- 
tude for his words. She reddened slightly ^ she 
said; ‘Thank yon, Davy;’ and added: ‘You’ll 
stay and take some supper with us to-night 1’ 
Her look and tone expressed more than an 
invitation ; it seenied like an appeal. 

‘Ay,’ the old bargeman chimed in, ‘Davy will 
stay.* Then glancing at the net-maker, he said : | 
‘Come, Morison ! you’re invited too, you know. 
Go and keep them company.’ 

John Morison, never raising liis eyes, never 
ceasing to work at the net, answered: ‘You’re 
not going to snp indoors, are you, l\lr Jjandriek? 
I’ve never known you <lo it, birthday or no 
birthday. Very gootl. Then 1 shan’t, and that 
Betties the matter.’ 

As Davy Itotherford stood there, looking at 
these two men, an odd thought crossed his mind. 
What had put the idea into his head, and why 
it should come to him at such a moment, he 
could not comprehend. lie hud seen these men 
seated there scores of times before. He had seen j 
Morison making nets, and always in the same 
attitude, ever since Landrick had brcnight his | 
barge alongside and settled down here to pass ; 
his remaining days within sight of his own home. 
Perhaps it was something in these nnm's exjuus- I 
sions, something in their attitudes towards each | 
other. He could not say ; but he saw in this | 
Bwai-thy young net-maker a quaint resemblance 
to a dark spider spinning a web ; an<l he saw in ' 
the old bargeman an unconscious victim, who | 
would presently get caught in the toils. \ 

‘Ah, well,’ sai(l Lamlrick, eviilcntly displeased 
at Morison’s refusal ‘Plesise yourself, John! — ' 
Run up to the house, Davy, and cheer up grand- ' 
mother. She’s a bit low-spirited, Dcrtha says. | 
1 shall stop o’ hoard. It has been my habit for 
nigh upon fifty years ; and habit is second 
nature. At my time o’ life a man can’t alter his 
habits, bad or good. He can only drift, jis we 
stiy, with the tide.’ j 

Bertha had already gone in ; and Botherford 
now followed. The room which he entered from ; 
the porch, without crossing hall or passage, | 
was a low-pitched kitclieii supported by oak 
beams overhead. Tlie furniture was aiithiue. A | 
great clock, resembling a sentry-box, stood ^ 
between the window and door, with the d.ate upon '' 
its cracked and yellow face. The chairs were of 
dark oak, with bai’s in their backs like prison I 
gratings. In one of these chairs was seated, ! 
beside a smouldering fire, a gray, wrinkled | 
woman bent vvith age. She looked up quickly, ' 
as though startled out of a nap, as the young 
man closeil the door. 

‘Who’s that?’ said she, shading her eyes with 
her hand. ‘Whut’sthe matter? The tide ain’t 
ebbing yet, is it?’ 

‘Why, Mra Bandrick,’ said Rotherford, ‘don’t I 
you know me ? 1 ’m David — Davy Rotherford, 
your old favourite. Ain’t you glad to see me V | 

The woman’s face softened. ‘Come in, Davy,’ 
Bttid she — ‘come in. 1 thought it was Morison : 

' I was dreaming about him. That’s how it was. 
He’s aboard with Landrick, ain’t he?’ 

‘Yes; and too busy net-making,’ said Rother- 
ford, ‘ to leave his u^ork.— Why, how,’ In^ added, 
«s his odd tliought suddenly recurred— ‘how does 
ha happen to be troubling your dreams ?' 


A listening look became intently expressed in 
Ilfrs Landrick’s whole attitude. ‘Wait, Davy/ 
said she significantly — ‘ wait 1 The tide ain’t 
ebbing yet.* 

Rotherford was standing with his eyes bent 
upon the woman. Ho was trxing to nut some 
clear construction upon her words. Suddenly he 
looked round and caught sight of Bc.'itha Land- 
rick standing at an inner door. Her face was so 
changed— so pale and expressive of alarm— that 
he took a quick step towards her, for she seemed 
on the point of falling. But she recovered almost 
before lie reached her side, and lifted lu‘r finger 
to her lips to enforce silence. He sat down at 
the snpper-luble without a word ; and Bertha 
began to busy herself in getting some pi’ovisiona 
into a basket for her grandfatlur. Glancing 
presently towards the old bargeman’s wife, Rother- 
ford was surprised to find that the woman had 
relapsed into her drowsy state, with her head bent 
forward over the fire, and her bands clasped 
ujjon her lap. 

Rotherford was the son of a nuuster-lighterman. 
He was employed all day in his father’s ollico ; 
and of an evening was usually out upon the 
river. Landrick bad .served bis father in his 
earlier days, and Rotherford had been for many 
a journey on river and canal with the bargeman 
when a boy. They had always been on fiiendly 
terms ; and since Bertha had budded into wonum- 
hoo<l, it w'onld seem that Davy’s visits by no 
means diminished. 

As he sat there to-night, eating his snpj>er with 
an appetite after his vigorous row up stream, 
he was greatly concerned when observing that 
Bertha would eal nothing. That unnccoiintalJe 
appearance of anxiety was still expressed in her 
lustless eyes and pale cheeks. He longed to 
question her ; but she scarcely remained at table 
two ininiite.s at a time. Her llnmglits seemed all 
the while to be centred in her grandfather; for 
she was constantly hurrying out to the barge to 
see if he nee<led anything, Davy found it inipoa- 
sible to get a word with her ; and he had many 
words to speak of— words Ik* had rehearsed over 
and over again to the quick tlip and plashing 
time of his sculls. 

Bertha h/id gone down to the barge for the 
twentieth time at least, leaving Rotherford alone 
with the <lrowsy old woman. Mrs Landrick 
awoke suddenly, as she always made a point of 
doing, and {glanced eagerly round. The red glow 
of the setting sun, looking aslant through the 
window’, touclied her face. ‘Not night yet?’ she 
muttered, blinking her -eyes in the glare of sun- 
light— ‘Not night yet? I dreamt it was quite 
dark— dmidf 111 dark, and that the tide \vas 
ebbing fast.- Where’s Bertha?’ 

‘On board the barge,’ said Rotherford, crossing 
to the window. ‘She ’ll be back ilirectly.' 

Mrs Landrick looked quaintly at the young 
man. There w'as a puzzled expression on her 
face. * Davy,’ said she, ‘ I dreamt that the barge 
was cone— that my old man was gone — and then 
—and then I awoke.* 

‘Gone?’ said Rotherford, with a smile. ‘Do 
you mean sunk ?’ 

‘ I don’t know,* said the woman. ‘ Gone— dis- 
appeared. I can’t get the dream out of my head 1 
I’ve had the dream before : it’s the second time'’ 
since daybreak. Can there be anything wrong? 
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Look out, Davy. Is the old barge along- 
side V 

‘Yes, yes. Tt^s lying snugly alongside,’ said 
he. ‘There’s nothing wrong. But it’s nearly 
high tide,’ he added, ‘and time for me to be 
getting home. Good-night, Mrs Laudrick.’ 

‘Good-night, Davy. You’re sure the tide ain’t 
ebbing yet?’ 

‘ Quite sure.’ 

When Rotherford reached the barge and 
stepped on board, he found that Morison had 
^iken his leave. There was no spider ; but the 
web lay spread across the deck. Bertha was in 
the cabin, putting a match to her grandfather’s 
stove ; and the old bargem.an was busying him- 
self with trimming his lamp for the niglit. 

‘So you .still sleep on board, Mr Landrick?’ 
remarked the young man. 

‘ Ay, ay,’ was the reply. 

Rotherford looked thouglitful. ‘Now, wouldn’t 
it,’ he persisted, ‘at your time of life be safer to 
sle(?p iiifloora ?’ 

The bargeman glanced suddenly round : 
‘Where’s the danger here?’ 

‘ Oh, I was nuirely going to remark,’ Rotherford 
hastened to explain, ‘that you might Und your 
house, perhaps, -<pref(M'able to an uhl barge ! The 
river-fogs and cutting winds are apt to get at 
one, you know, when the winter comes round. 
That’s all.’ 

The girl was still bending down over the stove. 
She looked up witli a thankful face at Rotherford. 
‘You are right, Davy,’ said she- ‘I am sure you 
are right.’ 

‘Davy,’ said the old bargeman, a.-? he lit the 
lamp and fa8tene<l it on its hook overhead, ‘ I ’ve 
heen used to tlii.s .sort of life, as I’ve often told 
you, ever .‘^ince 1 was a lad. And there ’.s another 
thing I ’ve told you,’ he adde<l, ‘ many u time— a 
man can’t 'diange his liahits at my age. He inu.‘-t 
drift along with the tide.’ 

The sun had set ; but it was still bi-oad day- 
light, with a deep glow over the sky. It was an 
autumn evening ; and a chilly wind lied across 
the river with a sliivering sound and died away. 
Tlie cry of some water-fowl in its flight over the 
mar.slies reached their ear.s, and that too died 
away. Was the night likely to prove a stormy 
one ? In the upper sky the clouds w’ere motion- 
less, but their distorted shapes expressed com- 
motion. I 

The desire on Rotherford’.s part to speak with 
Bertha, since he .saw that it was equally her 
desire to speak with him, became intcn.se ; and 
as he lowered him.self over tlic side of the barge 
and she went forwunl to loosen tln^ rope, he 
seized the moment to whisper : ‘ Bertha I wliat 
is troubling you ?’ 

She glanced about her with that look of dread 
again in her eyc-s. ‘ 1 cannot tell yon now,’ said 
she hurriedly. ‘Grandfather will think there’s 
sometliing amiss if he hears us talking together. 
I’ll try/ she added, ‘though I can’t promise— 
I’ll try to come to you before the twilight is 
gone. Will you wait for me?’ 

‘You know I will!’ and he pressed her hand 
to hi.3 lips. Then he (piickly added ; ‘ At the 
old ferry steps V 

The girl nodded. The boat was dehiched ; and 
with a turn of the sculls Rotherford was out in 
the tide. He rowed quickly down stream. Not 


that there was any need for so much ha.ste ; for 
even had Bertha heen able at once to slip away 
by the little pathway belniul the house, she could 
not have reached the ferry step.s before him. 
But Davy was naturally impctiiou.s ; and the 
mere thought of seeing liertha, of speaking with 
, her alone, impelled him to pull vigorously at his 
sculls. In a few minutes he reached the ferry 
8tep.s, attacdied his boat, and walked up and down 
by the river-si<le, waiting impaticmtly for lier. 
It was a de.sRrted, lonely spot For .since Batter- 
sea Bridge had been built, the ferry had fallen 
into disuse, and few people pa'^.sed tins way. 
But it was a .spot which Kotijerford loved. Be 
ami Bertha had met here many a time. It was 
here that he hail avowed his love for her ; it was 
here that .she had given him her promise that 
she would one day be his wife. 

He was troubled about Beitha to-night The 
strange look of dread upon her face, which he 
had never .seen there before, sorely perplexed 
liim. Was .some peril at hand ? He could com- 
prehend notin’ iig : his brain was crowded with 
a hundred odd fancie-s that Hashed upon him 
and took to flight, und came hack again, only 
■ bringing bewilderment and a deeper state of 
I anxiety concerning her. 

Nearly half an hour had pas.'^ed, and he had 
begun to despair of Rertha’.s coming ; for it was 
beginning to grow dusk, and he knew’ that when 
the twilight was gone he must give up all hope 
of .seeing lie.’. But in the midst of the.se de- 
.spundent thoughts he descried her pretty figure 
liurrying along the pathway. He hastened for- 
ward to meet her. 

‘Davy,’ said the girl, answering his inquiring 
look, ‘it’s about gr.'uul father I’m worried. A 
danger threatens him. I have come to tell you 
what it is. Yon will help me — will you not?’ 

He an.sw’ered her (‘(irne.stly : ‘Dear Bertha! 
yon know I will. Tell me what this trouble 
is.’ 

They sat dowm side by side on the ferry steps. 
Rotherford took the giiTs hand, and looked with 
eager interest into lier uplifted face. The twi- 
liglit was fast fading out of the sky ; and the 
gusts of wind that came ncro-ss the ’Phames 
rullled the watei’, and rocked Rothei-ford’s bout 
as it lay cIo.se by with the tide lapping at its 
sides. With scarcely a pause and in a low 
hurried tone, Bertha explained to David Rother- 
ford the cause of her di.stress. 

‘I’m going to tell you t^omething,’ said she, 
‘that grandfather believes is only known to him- 
self and me. He is wrong. His secret is known 
to oth(;rs. It is known to tliose who can and will 
injure him, as I fear, before daybreak — imleaa,’ 
she added, ‘yon remain on guard all the night 
through. Can I a.sk you to do that V 

‘Why, Bertha,’ said Rotherford, ‘do you think 
that w’ould be a hardship to me? You do not 
know how deeply I love you.’ 

An expressive sigh e.scaped BeHlia’s lips. 
‘Davy,’ said she, ‘I will tell you everything. 
Ever since grandfather brought the okf barce 
alongside the home, as you know he luis led the 
same life on board as when he was an active 
bargeman making journeys up and dowui canals. 
He cannot change his habits, as he is always 
reminding ns. The cabin is hie home, and the 
little stove his fireside. How often have I seen 
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bill! seated tliere, smoking bis old clay pipe, and 
looking as though be would scom to change 
places with a Prince I lie lias been a very sober, 
thrifty man ; and during bis long lifetime be has 
saved a g<iod deal of money. In bis cabin on 
board the barge there is a small cupboard, and 
in this cnpboai'd, locked up in a strong iron box, 
are all bis savings— ouite a little fortune. — Now, 
listen ! If be is rtjobed of this, Davy, be and 
grandmother will be destitute. At least,’ she 
added, ‘they will probably be dependent upon 
me — upon the little that I can earn - for their 
support. For grandfather will be too broken to 
go on making or mending nets, as he does now. 
Indeed, I scai’cely dare think what would happen 
to him if tlie mei'e dread of any such disaster 
crossed his mind.’ As P»ertha wliispcrcd the.sc 
words theie was fear in lu^r look and tone. 

Kotlierford sat for a moment silent, staring 
intently over the darkening river, deep in thouglit. 
Suddenly Im started np. ‘ Vou su.speet some one,’ 
he said ; ‘you know that a plot is hatching to 
rob your grand father. Yes, and I can name 
the man.’ 

‘ Stay ! ’ said Bertha. llising lia.stily, she 
placed her hand upon Ida arm. ‘Don’t breathe 
'Ilia name, not even in my ear. The very thought 
of him frightens me. He may he listening, as 
I always think he is, in hiding hanl by. lie 
haunts me ; and grandmotlier, as you must have 
noticed to-idglit, is baunted by him too.— Now, 
Davy,’ the girl went on, * I ’m going to tell you 
something strange.’ Her band was still upon 
bis urni, and her scared face still raised to bis 
in the growing dusk. ‘Wlieu it is high dde,’ 
said she, ‘the water lies close under our windows 
on the river-aide j and often, the nigiit being still, 
voices will come to ns from the Thames and 
startle us out of our slue]), as a dream will some- 
times do. It ia aometime.s a shout possibly a 
warning of danger to aoine one— that wakes us. 
Sometimes it’.s a cry— a shrill cry of ilistresa — 
that sets one’s lieart heating fast. But the voices 
that have meaning in them, speaking together 
as they go by with the tide, are the voices that 
frighten us most ; and among tliese voices more 
than once we’ve heard his voice: we’ve heard 
enough to satisfy us tliat he’s planning to rob 
grandfather of bis gold; and it’s to-idgbt he’s 
for carrying out bis scheme. Davy ! what shall 
wedoP 

Kotberford took both the girl’s bands in bis 
own and tried to reassure lier. ‘Leave all to 
me !* I will keep guard along the hank,’ said he, 
‘and he within call of the old hai’ge, until day- 
break. Be brave ! Trust me, Bertha. Good- 
night.’ 

Bertha tlirew her arms about his neck without 
a word, and then she hastily left him and went 
back along the pathway to the thatched house. 

It was now almost dark ; and when Bertha 
entered the kitclum it was quite dark tliere ; for 
the fire was ulmo4 out. But she manngetl to 
light the lump by the smouldering embers, and 
with it in her band slu? went through the rooms, 
only four in number, to assure herself that all 
was well before locking up the bou.se for the 
night In one of these looiu.s she found her 
grandmother sleeping ; for Mrs Landrick always 
retired to bed at sunset, though she slept a good 
part of the day in her armchair by tin fireside. 


Bertha looked out of the window towards the 
place where the old barge was moored. Gusts 
of wind, louder and more frequent noM^, passed 
over the river ; and the rain iiad bepnn to fall 
and heat against the panes. But the barge-lamp 
was burning steadily over the cabin door, and 
slie felt satisfied that all was well on hoard. 

She djvw lier grandmother’s chair towards the 
fire and sat down to keep her guard within door.s. 
She. would not think of resting while Davy was 
out upon the ’riiame-s and on sucli a night. She 
would sit here till day break —till the danger wasT 
past, and then she would go down to the ferry 
steps to thank Botherforik for Ids watchfulness 
and devotion. She was exceedingly wakeful for 
an hour or more. She listened nervously to 
every gust of wind, as though she thouglit the 
voices that had frightened her on other iiights 
miglit again reach her ear, lUit no sound of 
voices came ; and gradually her eyelids drooped 
and her bead sank upon her arm and she lay 
there fast asleep. 

Sudtleuly a loud voice wakened bej-. It was 
a shout such a.s she bad beaitl at iii^bt upon the 
Thames many a time before. But she started up 
with a cry upon her lips and ran to the window 
and looked out into the night. * Tin* light that 
she bad seen burning steadily, before she fell 
asleep, wa.s not visible now. f^he threw a cloak 
about her shoulders, took the lump from the 
table, and hurried out. It was a pitch-ilark 
night ; and the wind and rain beat in her face. 
\Vilh ditficnlty she found her way to the water’s 
edge. Buising the lamp over her head she looked 
down upon the dmk river. A cry of dtjspair 
escaped her -the old barge was gom* I 


Sthangk are his moods, aiul strange is he, 

A <*hild of divers ways ; 

He leads you on tliioiigli llow’ery paths, 

Tliiougli hrjglit juid gulden days ; 

And guided by Ids gentle hand, 

And listening to his song, 

And gazing in Ills lovely eyes, 

You walk for ever on 

And many luiss you by, atnl they 
Stretch out thoir hands in vain ; 

Some go with Death, and Sorrow some 
Walk iiund In hand witli J’ain ; 

And some with Scorn go hsugliing by, 

And some who \veei» .‘vml moan ; 

But all of them young Love ignorcK, 

And on they iniss alone. 

And thruugli the jiathways where they go 
No ray of light np}H'ar,s; 

No gleam of hunshine ever comes, 

The way is w'et with tears. 

Sad for a moment, too, yon grow', 

And beg Love take them too : 

He smiles, and shake.s his goMeji cuds— 

‘They cannot co'me w'ith you.’ 

Fi.okknck Malcolm Leveadx. 
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'succiupb to*tkeBe lures, tor, to u3i tlic truth 
A TOT.- RIM’S HOLIDAY IN A LNIOE. c-ourageously, we fijid the swaying motion of a 
Does not a Tourist who has entered tlie hard gondola anything lait pleasant, and immensely 
service of Cook who has made Baedt‘ker’s prefer the penny steamer, ^o, with a half-fonned 
closely-printed itineraries his rule (tf life -who purjiose of ultimalely taking a steamer up the 
has thoughtlessly asked his friends hefor(? starting, Uriind Canal, we drift with the general tide of 
‘ What ought I to see?’ and dare not f^ce them liumanity towards the sijuare o£ San Marco., It 
again until he. has obeyed their HO lightly uttered, is early, but the Hhop.s arc open, and fasci- 
‘Go there; do this; be sure to see that’ — does nating as usual, aud we glance as we pass at 
not such a one, by all lhai is fatiguing, deserve the long array of windows stored with trinkets, 
a hobday ? AVho shall condemn* him if for once pictures, photographs, kimps of wrought-iron, 
lie plays truant, shuts the guide-book with as necklaces of coral and 2 )earl, mosaics, and a thou - 
deep a sigh df relief as cvstwliile ibe" daybook,' sand trifles of Akmetian glass. Reaching a street 
and Kiiivi's undone, wittingly, mxudi that reason corner, we an*. stayi*d by a gathering crowd, and 
and conscience assure* him he ought to have *find, ^merging from one of the narrow callus or 
done? lanes between the closely-built, tall houses, .a 

Thus we, hard- wrought tuui’ists, liave l<ikou a funeral procession, j)jT*c(*ded by the most per- 
holiday ; partly in bravado, defying the bondage fiinctory. of hired mourners, whose insignia of 
of sigli t -seeing— jiartly in despair at finding our office, tall four-wicked candles, carried indiffer- 
task heyond us. ‘Venice,’ says the methodical j ently at all angles, Hare smokily in the sunlight, 
Baedeker, ‘may be seen in three or four days;* and bespatter with wax as they ])a.ss the people 
and forthwith he allots to each day its share of and tlie pavemimt on ('ither hand. Then follow 
churches and pictures and points of view. Have the clergy and tlie hier and the real mournerB, 
we not plodded after him, book in hand, day all slowly making for the adjacent church of San 
after day ? Have w’e not cricked our necks agonis- Moise, where the long sei-vice is to be performed, 
ingly in the study of ceiling jiaiiitings, climbed. As they disapjiear within its gi-eat doora, the 
towefs, explored pozziy with the best will in the sjiectators di.sjuii-se, most resuming with ua ilietr 
world, only to lind ourselves at the (uid of a week way to the square of San Marco, tlie heart of ,; 
hopelessly in arrears? We play truant to-day, Venice, As we ent»*r the squaie, a man mutely 
therefore, half from weariness, ancfhalf with the offers infant turtles for sale, creatures no big^r 
hardened conscience of the boy wbo knows if than garden snail.s, each in a little open box, with! 
he did go to school it would only be to sit at the a sujiidy of green meat of some sort—* net , coat 
bottom of the class — in consiiicuous failure, jirobably ten centimes, although tlie vendor afriye 

Baedeker left at home, and our minds clear glance at them speculatively suggests half a frauc* 
alike<of cant and Ruskin, we wander forth with Next comes a dealer in sweetmeats, holding Ibrtli' 
an unwonted air of leisure, to enjoy such long wooden pin. s — I should say skewers, did that ■ 
humours of life as we may chance upon. It is not suggest cat’s meat — on wliicli are threaded' 
a* brilliant morning, in a course of fitful weather, pieces of orange, or two or three figs, or 
Last night’s rain lies still in the hollows of the walnutjj, each cluster encased in caramel, 
pavement, ;uicl is baled out by gondoliers as they valued at fifteen centimes. 

make their Ixiats smart for the day’s custoip. One At every doorway of the glittering sbops* all 
turns his cushions, revealing their orange-striped, round tbe gieat arcade, ingratiating tradcanien , 
fair-weather sides ; another wreathes the ])row of greet you as you pass Mutli cordial 
bis .boat with flowers; a third spreads tbe gayest and entreat you, with spider-like friendlmeas^ 
of carpets io'r bia patron’s feet. But we do not walk into tbeir parlours. Out-at-elbpWB 
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you brown paper cones of peas, wherewith to teea 
tho numberless pigeons circling overhead, and 
pocking about, more Jame than winter robins, at 
your feet. As you come near the glorious facade 
of St Mark’s— fain to stand 'and look to your 
heart’s content at the ri(;Ji glow of these mosaic 
' pictures filling the arches, 'and the oriental beauty 
of the clustered domes heyoud thmn — a flight of 

S touts surround you, and clamour for the 
!ge of showing you the (Jinupiinile, the 
bmitistery, tlu^ Chiu'ch itself. 


There is no peace, no holiday, you perceive, 
for the tourist auuuig lliese birds of prey, and 
•you turn off at random out of the scj^ijare into 
onb of the narrow rnllf^'n on your left Nari-ow 
alleys are these streets, as a rule scarce more than 
three feet wide; and tlie light which reaches 
the little shops and ground-floor dwellings of 
the tall hoipes on either hand cannot even in 
midsummer be more than twilight Yet all 
sorts of trades ari^ carried on briskly in these 
obscure regions: milliners, bakers, smiths, jewel- 
lers, poulterers, di^)]ay their wares in the 
dusky recesses on eitlicr hand ; rows of poultry 
in the last instance ingeniously proclaiming their 
original nature by means of a few ruliled duck, 
or turKcy, or ordinary hens’ tail feathers still 
decorating their otherwise ])lucked and truased 
carcases. A calfs head, ghasUy injts pallor, is 
faintly visible from the ctdaroscuro oi a butcher’s 
. shop ; and at the ad JaceAt barber’s yo\i find your- 
self literally face to face w'ith, and within a few 
inches of, the be-luthered customer uj)oii wdiom 
he ‘operates. You emerge upon the oi>en paved 
cempOf originally the hurying-grouud of the little 
, idaiid parish you happen to be traversing. It* 
id Saint’s day in this parish- and some little 
boys have dressed a tiny shrine in the corner near, 
the church, an old wooden chair, whose sent is 
covered with handfuls of grass, stuck with half- 
, withered flow'ers ; among them a floating w'iek 
in a saucer of oil hums in front of the little 
'^coloured j^rint, represemting some sacred subject, 
propped up like an altar-juece against tlie broken 
uacfc of the chair. The laws dart at you with 
saucers, clamouring for a donation towards ex- 
penses ; and before you can cross the campOy the 
church doors open, and out streams a proco-ssion j 
of the Host-^a larger edition, as it wert^, of the j 
child’s-play you have just seen. Tonsured, and j 
glorious in "sti^y-flowered brocade, they Jmrade ! 
under a golden canopy, pvect^ded by acolytes | 
swinging empty censers, and bearing • outshone ; 
candles in the face of tlie sun. Some dozen of j 
the crowd, stopped perforce to make way for them, 
kneel, and uncover as the Host passes ; most 
-glance indifferently, and press on as soon a.s the 
clear. 

, The next mwpo w’e cross is almost deserted, 
yeTOpt for a flower and vegetable market in one 
and in the centre, a Venetian baby, 
;t|mng a walking le,s.sr)n. I do not know whether 
means of instmclion used is pjjculiar to 
in any case, it is worth descripTfon. 
little one-year-old was juit, .standing, in,a sort 
crinoline of wicker-work very v ide at the base, 
the top fitting under the bahy»B arms. 
liPtii.Jimther stood some way' off, the child stretch - 
bands to her, and at every ..top of the 


little dancing feet the light framework slid 
forward,* while it could not upset. The self- 
satisfaction of the baby with the random progress 
it found itself making was evident in its happy 
face and crowing laughter. 

Wc found ourselves by this time again in the 
neighbourhofxl of Sah Moise. Tim funeral party 
hatt not yet emerged from the church : and in 
the nearest canal, gondolas draped with black and 
' silver waited to convey the bier to the cemetery 
island. Later, as we •w'ait on one of the floatiuj 
barges used as steamljoat stations, we see th 
funeral barge and its attendant gondolas slowly 
rowing aw'ay across llu*, lagoon, accompanied by 
music, which sounds doubly sweet and mournful 
across the water. Wi‘. are wailing for a steamer 
loathe Lido, that long island which lies, a pro- 
tecting l^arrier, betw(H*n Venice and the sea. The 
Lido is a sort of Cockiujy pleasure resort for 
Venetians. There are no churches on it, neither 
almr‘piece nor ceiling painting to constrain atten- 
tion ; and liaedeker scorns to include an excur- 
si(m thither in any of his well-filled days. It 
is all luodiirn, and somoAvhat vulgar. Big restau- 
lunte anticipate your eiistx)m in self-laudatory 
j leaflets thrust ujkui yon ere yon land. Weather- 
beaten sailors,, Tirufessional Jacks-ashore of the 
Brighton' and Margate type, pursue you with 
tmys of* shells and coral ; and to convey you 
acioss from the inner to the outer shore of the 
island, a tramway* presents itself, drawn by two 
cnatures almo.st Jis startling at first as grillins 
or dragons, hut which you realise are horses — the 
forgotten beast of trallic and biuden common to 
•all tlie ufii verse, Venice alone ex edited. To jolt 
across the Lido liehind them is of course a thrill- 
ing experience for the , Venetian Cockney, and 
’ our consciences prick us not a little as we, on 
whom such. plea.surca palled in childho(xl, solfr 
. ishly lake possession of two of the seats so 
greatly in demand. 

Arrived at the otlier side of the Lido, we may 
wander at will on the long sandy shores of the 
island, may ait on the grassv hanks, where, here 
and there, storiiis and high tides have left a 
tangled wreath of seaweed to mark their farthest 
claim. And here we may, and we do, fleet the 
time, basking in the sunlight, and breathing in 
the drowsy halrn of, the soft sea-wind, as we 
watch the coming in of the tide from the wide 
Adriatic, whose waters, so wonderfully blue, 
break in iridescent foam at our feet, each bubble 
rainbow-buck like tlie fairy -haunted foam -bells 
of Sir Noel Alton’s pictui*es. Wc looked vainly 
for the little sea-horwis, said to strew the shores 
her^ and liad indeed to condescend to buy some 
afterwards from the sliell- vendors rather than 
retnrn empty-handeiJ. We searched in vain for 
these ; but we chanced on a* rarer wonder. 
Beaten down among the foam at the edgebf the 
tide by the wind, which, though so warnir, was 
too strong for him, we found a dragon-fly, his 
long rainl>ow- wings cloggtid with wet sand, Ids 
gleaming l)ody limp and motionless. He re- 
vived, however, in the warmth and shelter of 
his rescuer’s liand ; and befoi::e we left the Lid<^ 
w'e placed him in the leafy seclusion of a garden 
hedge, to dry his beautiful wings at leisure and 
take stock of his strange ejmerience. j 

Our holiday was over. We returned to 
and our hotel, with its olectric-lil t(iAl6^hSt$; 
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althowgii in the^gcneral jabber of ejichaiiged 
confidences thcire wc could not ‘say we had ‘done* 
a tithe of the sights oiir fellow-travellers could 
bofiust of since we parted at breakfast, yet, on 
soul and conscience, we thought, and incline to 
think .still, that we liad secured a holiday well 
worth remembering. J. m. s, m. 
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Bv WALTER BESANT. 

CHAPTER XXXII.— THE DAY AFTER THE GHOST. 

Whesi Mr Dering arrived at his office next 
morning he observed that? his table had not been 
arranged for liiin. Imagine the surprise of the 
housewife should she come down to breakfast and 
find the ham and the toast and the tea placed 
upon the table without the decent doth 1 With 
such eye.s did Mr Deiiiig gaze iqmn the pile of 
yesterday’s letters lying upon his blotting-pad, 
*the pens in disorder, the papers heajxal about 
anyhow, the »lii.st of yesterday everywhere. Such 
a thing had never happened before in his whole 
experience of fifty- tive years. He touched his 
bell sharply. 

‘Why,’ he asketl, hanging up his coat without 
turning round, ‘why is not my table put in 
order ?* He turned and saw his clerk .standing 
at the open door. Good heavens ! Checkley, 
what is the matter ?’ 

* For the uiicieut servitor stood with drooping 
head and melancholy face an<l bcuit shoulders. 
His hands hung down in the attitude of one who 
•waits to serve. Rut he did not seiwc. ‘ He stood 
still, and he made no r«*ply. 

lie umlersiood now. Since the apparition of 
South Square he had had time to refiectl *lle 
now understood the whole busine.ss from the 
bemnning to the end. One hand there was, and 
only one, concerned with the case. Now he 
understood the meaning of the frequent fits of 
abstraction, the long silences, tliis strange forget- 
fulness wliicli made his master mix up days and 
hours, and caused him to wonder what he h.nl 
done and where lie had been, on this and that 
evening. And somebody else knew. The girl 
knew. She hiul told her lover. She had told her 
brother. That wa.s why the new Partner laughed 
and defied them. 1 1? was on his charge that 
young Arundel had been forced to leave the 
country. It was he who de> lared that he had 
seen him place the stolen notes in the safe. It 
was he wlio had charged young Austin and wliis- 
pered suspicions into the mind of Sir Samuel. 
Now the truth would come out, and they would 
all turn uporf him, and his master would have to 
be told. Who wf)u Id tell him? How could they 
tell himj Yet he must be told. And what would 
be done to the jealous servant? i\nd how could 
the old lawyer, with such a knowledge a1x)ut 
himself, continue to work at his office? All was 
finished. He would be sent about his bu.siness. 
His 'master would go home and stay there — with 
an attendant. How could he continue to live | 
withoui/ his work to do ? Wliiit would he do all | 
day ? With yirliom .would he talk ? Everything 
! finished and done with. Everything 
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• He stood, therefore, stiicken diiml^ humb^ 
waiting for reproof. 

‘Are you ill, Checkley?’ asked Mr 
‘You look, ill. What is the matter?’ 

‘ I am not ill,’ he replied in a hollow voice, ■ 
with a dismal shake of the head. ‘I am net 
exactly ill. Yes, I am ill.^ 1 ti ieJ to put your 
■ tjible in order for you this, moiuing, but I 
; couldn’t, 1 reaUy couldn’t. I feel as if f couldn’t 
never do anyfhing for you- never again. After 
sixty years’ service, it’s hard to feel like that.’ 

I He moved to tlie table and began mechanically, 
laying the papers strafglit. 

! ‘No one has toiiclied yoijr table but me for 
, sixty years. It’s hard to think that finother hand 
' will do this for you— and do it quite as well^ 
you’ll think. That's what we got for faithful 
service.’ He put the papers alf wrong, because 
his old eyes were dimmed with unaccustomed 
moisture. Checkley had long sinc^ ceased to 
weep over the sorrows of others, even in the 
most moving situations, when, for instance, he 
himself l uiried oil' the sticks instead of tlie rent. 
Rut no man is so old that lie cannot weep over 
his own misfortune's. Checklev’s *eye was there- 
fore dimmed with the tear of Compassion, which 
is the sister of Charity. 

‘1 do not understand you this morning, T^heck- , 
ley. Have you had any unpleasantness with 
Ml* Au.stia — with any of the people?’ 

‘No-no. Only that 1 had better go before 
I am turned out. Tliatis all. Tliut’s all’ — he# 
repeated the word.s in despair. ‘Nothing but 
that,’ 

‘Who is going to turn you out? W’hat do yoq 
mean, Checkley ? W’hat the devil do you mean 
by going on like this ? Am I not master here-? 
AVho can turn yoiuout ?’ 

‘You call, sir, and you will— and I’d rather, 
if you ’ll excuse the liberty, go out of my own 
! accord. 1 ’m a small man — only a very small 
man — but, thank God ! I’ve got enough to give 
me a crust of bread and cheese to live upon.^ , 

‘ 1 tell you what, L!heckley : you had better go ^ 
home and lie down and rest a little. You ere ■ 
up.set. Now, at our age we can’t afford to be j 
up.vet. Go liome, and he easy. Old friends don’t 
part quite so easily as you tliink.’ Mr Dering 
spoke kindly and gently. One must be patienP 
with so old a servant. ‘ 

Checkley sobbed and choked. Like a child he 
sobbed. Like a child of lour, Checkley choked.^ 
and sniffed. ‘You don't understand,’ he 
‘Oh, no— you can’t understand. It’s what I saw ' 
last nigliU’ ' 

‘This* is very wonderful. What did yon aeeiV 
A ghost ?' : , 

‘ Worse than a ghost — who cares for a glioi^t 1/ ; 
Ghosts can’t turn a man out of his place and; ’ 
bring him to be a laughing-stock. No— -no. li 
was u man that I saw, not a ghw^t.’ . , 

‘ If you can find it possible to talk reasonably 
— Mr Dering took his chair and tore open ap h 
envelope — ‘when you can find it possible 
talk reasonably, I will listen. Meantime, I 
tlunk that you had better go home and lie, dowtt;' J 
for an hour or two. Your nerves are shaken^' ' 
you hardly know Wliat you are saying.’ , i J 

*I was in Gray’s ln*u yesterday evening. Bf;’;: 
accident, at eiglit.* He spoke in gasps* 
his master curiously. ‘By acefileni’— not 
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No— ‘by accident On my way to my club— at 
the Samtdtion. "tValking through South Square. 
Not thinking o( anything. Looking about me — 
oareleas-like.^ * • 

* South Square, Gray’s Inn, 'J'luit is the place 
where the man Edmund Gray lives : the muii 
we want to find and cannot liiKl.’ 

*Oh! Lofd ! Lord!’ exclaimed the clerk. *Is 
it possible?’ He lifted Ins liaiul fud raised his 
eyes to heaven and groaned. Tlien he I’esumed 
his narrative. 

‘ Coming through the passage. I looked up to 
the windows of No. 2-™Mr Edmund Gray’s 
Chambers, you Iviiovv.’ 

‘I believe so.’ Mr I Wring’s face betrayed no 
emotion at all. ‘Go on ; 1 am told so.’ 

‘In the window 1 saw Mr Edmund Gray him- 
self — himself.’ 

‘Curioius. You have seenliiin — but why not?’ 

‘The man we’ve all been so auxiou.s to find. 
The man who endorsed tlie cheque and wjfote the 
letters and got the papers — there he was !’ 

‘Question of identity. How did you know 
him, since you had never seen, him before ?’ 

This question Clieckley shirked. 

‘He came down-.stairs five minutes afterwards, 
while J was still looking up at the windows. 
Came down-stairs, and walked out of the Scniare 
— made as if he was going out by way of Ruy- 
mond’e Buildings — much as if he might be going 
\to Bedford Row.’ *■ 

* ‘These detnils are uhimportaut. Again— how 
did you know liim?’ 

*I asked the Policemau .who the gentleman 
was. He said it wa.s ^Ir Edimmd Gray. 1 asked 
‘the newspu|t.‘r boy at Llie Ilolborn entrance. He 
said it was Mr Edmund Gray, and that every- 
body knew him.’ 

‘So everybody knows him. Well, Ohockley, 
I .see nothing so very jemarkable about your 
seeing a man so well known in tlie Inn. Il adds 
nothing to our knowledge. That he exists, we 
know ‘already. What share, if any, he has had 
in this case of ours remains still a mystery. 
Unless, that is, you have found out .something 
else.* 

Checkley gazed upon his master with a kind 
of stupor. ‘No — no,’ he murmured. ‘I can’t.’ 

‘yi^nat did you do, when you found out that 
it was the man V 

‘ Nothing.’ 

‘You did nothing. Well — under the circum- 
stances I don’t know what you could have done.’ 

‘And he walked away.’ * 

‘Oh! He walked away. A^ery important 
indeed. — But, Checkley, this story doe^ not in 
the least account for your strange agitation this 
morning. Have you anything more to tell me ? 

, I see that you have, hut j’-ou seem to experience 
: more than usual dilliculty in getting it out’ 

' The clerk hesitated. ‘j.)o you,’ he asked at 
last — ‘do you— happen — to know Gray’s Inn?’ 

' ' ‘I daresay I have been there — years ago. 

,Why?’ 

. ^Ohl you haven’t been there lately, have 
:your 

^ Not lately —not for forty years, or some such 
, ihconsiderable period. Why ?’ 

thought you might yourself have met Mr 
Edmund Gmy— been to his chambers, perhaps.* 

.Mr Pering sat upright and laid his hand upon 


his lett€«^. ‘ Checkley,’ he •said, * I am always i 
willing to make aflowance for people in. mental 
distress, but I think I have made allowaJice 
enough. Come to the point Have you lost any 
money?* . ^ 

‘ No— no ; not so had as that— but bad enough. 

No, I couldn't aflbrd to lose money. I haven’t 
got enough to spare any. But I got a shock — 
kind of stroke — partly because of the man 1 met, 
and ]iartly Ijeeause of the |.>er8on with him.’ 

‘ Oh 1 wlio was that ? Are we arriving at 
something?’' 

‘ I hadn’t told you that The per.sou w'ho was 
sitting at the open window with him, who came 
down-stttirs with him, -and walked out of 'the 
Square \vith him, was no other than your own 
ward, Miss Elsie Arundel herself!’ 

‘Oh! why not?’ asked Mr Dering carelessly.' 

‘ She told me ye.sterday, was it ? that she knows 
him.’ # 

‘If it had been any one else she w’as with,’ he 
replied, mLxing up his grammar — ‘if it had been, 
any one else who was with her — I wouldn’t have 
been surprised ! But to sec the two togetlier. 
That gave me a turn that I can’t geUover.’ 

‘Still— why not? Miss Elsie Arundel luia 
already told me tlnit she is acquainted with Mr 
Edmund Gray.’ 

‘AVhat? ^She has told yon — she has actually 
told you? Oh 1 what has. she told you? Oh! 
Lord ! Lord ! What is a man to say or to do? 
She told you~what is best to do?’ He wrung* 
Ills hands in his distres.s anil his perplexity. 

‘I cannot understand, Checkley,’ said Mr 
Bering with .umjfiiasis, ‘ihe-rea-son for this dis-. 
play of excitement. AVhy slioul^l she not tell me 
or anybody else ? l)e you suppose that my ward 
is doifig anything cluiulcstine ? She ha.s told me 
that she is acquainted with this man. She asserts 
farther — that we have made a great mistake 
about him, AVhat she means, I cannot under- 
stand. She says, in fact, that this gentleman is 
a perfectly honourable person. It is po.ssible 
that he. has deceived licr. It is also possible that 
tlie iiuiiie of Edmund Gray had been wrongfully 
u.sed in the papers which belong to the case. 
Certainly it was an Edinnnd Gray who endorsed 
the first clieque ; and an Edmund Gray having 
an address at 22 South Square wliose name is 
connected with the later business. Well, we 
shall see presently. — When do you take out the 
warrant for the arrest of this man ? By the way, 
Elsie Arundel implores me not to allow that 
.step. When are you going lo do it?’ 

‘This morning, I was going to do it. Every- 
thing is.ready— but’ — 

‘But what?’ • 

‘ I caji’t do it now.* • 

‘ The man is ch;an gone off his head.’ 

‘ Leave it till to-morrow -only to-mdrrow, or 
Monday. Before then, something is certain to 
turn up. Oh ! certain sure it is. Something , 
must turn up.* 

‘There is certainly something that you are 
keeping behind, Checkley. Well — wait till 
Monday. To-day is Saturday. He can’t do Very* ’ 
much mischief between this and Monday,— 
That 's enough about Edmund Gray. Now, 
is another pointy to which I want a direct ^ 

from you. My brother asserts, I believe on your ■ ' 
j authority, that Athelstan Arundel has bein livimg, i 
__:_H -:l;, 
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in a low and profligate manner in some London 
suburb, and tbat he was in rags and ^ |)t)verty 
early this year. What is your authority for 
this?' 

* Why, I heard him confess—or not deny-— that 
he*d been living in Ctinibarwell in bad com^^any. 
‘It was at the Salatatinn 1 lieurd it. He didn’t 
seb me. I’d got my head beliind a paper. He 
never denied it.’ 

* Humph !— And about the rag.s<?’ 

• ‘ I don’t know anytliing about the rags.* 

‘Very likely there is as much foundation for 
the one charge as for the otlier. 'I’liree or four 
years ago, he was in America, to my knowledge. 
Ho wro|.e to me from A mericji. I now learn, on 
the' authority of his sister, that he oidy came 
back a month ago, and tluit he lias been and is 
still in the service of an American paper. What 
have you got to say to tliat?’ 

‘Nothing. I don’t feel as if I could say any- 
thing. It’s all turned upsy down. That won’t | 
do, 1 suppose, lio more than ilu; re.st.’ I 

‘But, piy friend, if tluit is true, your theory ! 
of conspiracy uml confederacy^ which you took j 
so much pains to build up, falls to the ground j 
as far as Atbelstan is concerned.’ 

' ‘Yes. — Oh! 1 liav(!irt nothing to say.’ It was 
a mark of the trouble whicli possessed him that 
his language reverted to that of his young days, 
before he hud learned the ai’t of correct speech 
from the copying of legal documents. Ho pre- 
served the same altitude with bent head and 
hanging liaud.s, a sad and pitiful object. 

‘Since Athelstaii was not in London dnring 
the months of March and April, he could have 
had no hand in the later forgeries. And it is 
acknowledged that the same liiind was couccruttil 
both in the earlier and the later business.’ 

‘Yes yea— the same hand. Oh! yes— the 
Btime hand/ he repeated with palhoa unintelli- 
gible to his master. ‘The same haiid-«-tho same 
hand ; yes— yes — the same hand — that’s the devil 
of it— same hand done it all* 

‘Then what becomes of your charge against 
my yoxmg Partner ? You were extremely fierce 
about it So wius my brother. You had no proofs j 
— nor had he. If the same hand was in botli ' 
forgeries, it could not have been the hand of 
George Austin. What do you say to that V 

‘Nothing. I’m never going’ — still standing 
hands hanging — ‘to say anything again as long 
as I live.’ 

‘But you were very fierce about it, Checkley. 
You must either find more pi-oofs or withdraw 
your accu-sation.’ 

‘Oh! ‘if tluit ’s all, I withdraw -I withdraw 
everyriiing.’ 

‘ Why did you bring that clmrge then, Check- 
ley ? You’ve been making yourself very busy 
over the character of my Partner. You have' 
permitted yourself to say things in the office 
tK^fore the clerks about him. if it turns out 
that he has had nothing to do with the busihess, 
you will be in a very serious position.’ 

‘I withdraw— I withdraw 6veryLlung,* the old 
clerk replied, but hot meekly. He was prepared 
to withdraw, but only because he was forced. 

‘Keinember, too, that it was you who brought 
the charge against young A.rundel.’ 

‘ I withdraw— I withdraw every tiling.’ 

^ ‘.Yqp went so for as to remember— the other 


day— having seen replace the notes iii the 
safe. What do yoii say to that?’ * 

‘I withdraw.’ . *i 

‘But it was a direct statement-— the testimon)r 
of an eye-‘ witness. Was it true or not ?— I don^ 
know you this morning, Checkley. First,* yo'i 
appear^ shaking and trembling : then you tell 
me^ thing.s which seem in no \vuy to w^aiTant 
so much agitation. Next, yon. ^^flthdraw an 
accusation wdiich ought never to have been made, 
except with t^e strongest proof. And now you 
wish to withdraw an allcgea fact.’ 

Checkley shook lii.s head helplessly. 

‘ I acknowledge that the business remains as 
ni^'stcrioiis as before. Nothing has been found 
out. But there remains an evident and savage 
animosity on your part towanis tw’o young 
gentlemen in succession. Why ? What have 
they clone to you ?’ 

C’heckley made reply in bold w’ords, but still 
standing with hanging hands : ‘ 1 withdraw the 
animosity. I withdraw everything. As for young 
Arundel, he was a supercilious l>ea.st. We were' 
dirt beneath hi.s feet. The whole earth belonged, 
to bim. He used to imitate my w’nys of speaking, 
and he useil to make the clerks laugh at me. 1 
hated him then. 1 hate liim still. It was fnn 
to him that an old imin nigh seventy, W’ith no 
education, shouldn't spt'ak like n young gentle- 
man of Oxford and Cambridge College. He used 
to .stick his hat on the back of his lioad as if it 
was a crown,' and he’d slam the door after him , 
as if he 'was a Partner. I bated him. I was 
iicvju* so glad a.s when he ran aw’ay in a rage. 
He was coming hetween you and me, too — oh 1 
I saw it. Canning he was. Laying his lines fpr 
to come between you and me.’ 

‘ Why — you were jealous, Checkley.’ 

‘ I was glad when he ran away. And I always 
thought he ’d done it, loo. As for seeing him put 
the cheque back in the safe, J perceive now that 
1 never did see him do it. Yet 1 seemed to think 
at the time that I ’d remembered seeing him do 
a kind of a sort of a something like it. I now 
perceive that I was wrong. He never done it.^ 
lie hadn’t the wits to contrive it That sort is^ 
never htilf sharp. Too fiijo gentleman for such , 
a trick. Oh! 1 know what you are going tp 
say next How about the second young fellow?.' 
I hate him too. 1 liatc him because he’s* the : 
same 8uper(;ilious beast as the otlier, and because;:^ 
he’s been able to get round yon. He’s carneyed ! 
you— no fool like an old fool — and flattered i| 
you— till you’ve made him a Partner. 
worked for yon heart and soul for sixty year#/,’ 
and more, and this hoy comes in and cuts me ' 
out in a twelvemonth.’ 

‘Well! but Checkley — hang it! — I* Wouldn't,'^ 
make you a Partner.’ ♦ 

‘You, didn’t want no Partners. You could dd/ 
your work, and 1 could do mine and yours top, 
even if you did want to go asleep of an after/ 
iioon.’ / 

‘This is grave, however. You hated Mf;'i 
Austin, and therefore you bring against*^ himi 
this foul charge. This is very grave, Ch^kley.’ 

‘No— 1 thought be was guilty. I did) ind<^./. 
Everything pointed that way. And I don’ii/^ 
understauu about young Arundel, because 
came into the iSalvlalion with the Camhridjjp/ 
gentleman who getrf drunk there every 
■ ■ 
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ati^ he said that he*d lived ht Camberwell for 
eight yetti*s* with bad company aa 1 \voiildn*t 
name to you, air. I thought he was guilty. I 
didi indeeil* 

' * And now 

♦OhI now it is all over. Kverytliing 's iipsy 
down. Nobody’s guilty. I know now that he 
hasn’t had anything to do with it. lie’s a young 
man of ver/ slow intelligioice and nifevior parts. 
He couldn't have had anything to do with it We ' 
ought to have known that.’ • | 

‘Well—but who lus done it, after nil ' 

‘That’s (’lieckloy uas so tioubled that 
he dropped into a chair in tlie pieseuce oi hi 
master. ‘That’s it. Who’s done it? Don’t you 
know who done it ? No — T see you don’t so 
much a.s susiiect. No more ilon’t L Else — wliat 1 
to do— wliat to say— -Lord only knows!’ He’ 
turned ami lan he scuttled out of the room, 
banging the door behind him. 

*Ho^ mad,’ said Mr Dering. ‘Poor man' 
makes men foi-getful, hut it has idriveii 
Checkley in.id.’ • 


THE COLOrilS OF THE SEA. 

Nisie people out of ten, if aske<l to make a 
definite sUtement as to the colour of the .water 
of the ocean, would uiihesiULingly .pronounce 
it to be blue, ‘The deep blue sea’ au<l ‘the 
aziire,main ’ arc familiar expi’essionSj'Vind the blue- 
ness of the ocean is looked upon as ics unvaiying 
attribute, . Yet the sea that fringes our sboies is 
not blue ; its colour N a mu<’b ’nearer approach to 
green j and in other jiart" ol the woild the dopait 
ure from the tint tlnit is sujiposed to belong 
peculiarly to the world of watcu’s is c\eu more 
marked. From the earhe.st days, maiineis have 
been struck by the vaiiutiou in the lolours of the 
sea. Tlie hardy I’hu iiician Mailoi-o, wlieu first they 
ventured away from the blue waters of the Medi- 
teiTaneun, Avere astcmislied to find tlieinselves 
doatiug on seas tli.it seemed to belong to another 
WOtid, so clitlerent was their hue ; and at a later 
day, Columbus and the other hardy pioneens in 
the discovery of tlie New World Avere equally 
surprised at the various uoloui’ed Av.iters Avhiili 
they encountered. ^I’his olmnge of colour in the 
eea was a phenomenon that influenced tlie Huper- 
stitious and faint-hearted amongst those 'Veiitur- 
some creAVB more tb.an any other cause except tlie 
trade-Avinda : the Avj’ath of Heaven seemed to 
them to be pictured in tlie iiiiAvoiiled tints whith 
the familiar element a^-suined ; ami all the tact 
JMid firmness of their liMders was needed to com 
bat the fecliugsJtliHa aroused. Bi’oadly speaking, 
,the waters of the ocean may be divided ^nto tAvo 
’colours — blue and green : tlie former prevailing 
m the tropics ; the latt.u’, in the higher l.ititiuleK 
> It has been prov’ed ib it tlie blueness of ,se.i Avutt r 
;lW>W8 a constant mtio to its saltiiess ; tliut is to 
greater the amouni of ^alt present in it, 
more^ vivid the shade of lilue tliat it assumes 
Th0 Bpecific gravity of green sea water is less than 
ib0 W blue ; so, when the colour of the ocean 
la bhierved to change from blue to hluibh green, 
and fWm bluish green to green, it may be taken 
for geauted that it decreasOs at the same time 


in sallnbas and weight. The waters that surround 
these islands and Bti*etch between them and tbo 
North Pole are by tlie continual melting of the 
ice of the Aktic Circle made fresher than the 
waters that lie under the burning skies of the 
tropics; and because, they ‘are fresher, they ftto. 
green instead of blue. ^ 

There are numerous exceptions to the broad 
rule that we have emmeiuled ; but, as exceptions 
should, they only sefA’e to inn]|^e its truth more 
apparent. For instance, great tracts of green* 
AA'atcr may be met wdtli in tin* neighbourhood of 
the Ciipc Verd and the Canary Lbland.s, where 
generally tlie ocean bhow's an niiA^arying shade 
of blue. This is caused by the mighty jlood of 
fresh Avater AA'hich the river Congo pours into*tlie 
ocean there; and as the nioutb of this gieat 
stieam is neared, the Avaters lose their blueness 
more and moie coniphlely, until they pass fiom 
green into the blown which marks tlic actual 
nioutb of the 2 ‘i\er. Eveiy one knows tliat river- 
water lighter than the salt water nf the ocean, 
and this lighter AvattM* lloat^ on the top of the 
heavier, spieuding out for a di-tance of huiidreds 
of miles on either side of such a huge artery as 
the Congo. The frigate (!o dlt^ Aihidi was sent 
out by the German govf'nunent for the purpose 
of exploring the ocean and hiving hare some of 
Ub secrets, luruished a convincing proof of the 
diflerence in colour hetw’ecii livei and .sea Avater. 
Hbth on enteiing and leaving tlie mouth of the 
Congo, the uctiim of her s^rcAv was obseived to 
bung up AAUiter liom IhIoav the Riu’face Avliith 
formed a bioad green track at her wake; AA’liile 
the biOAvn Avaters of the river continued to flow 
on either {-ide, ami giiidnally closed OA^er the 
green path which showed the tiue coloui of the 
ouaui til ere. 

la (he suue way ‘as green Avater is found within 
the tiopic^, wahr ol tlie intensi', vivid blue 
Ubuallv pwnliar to tb<‘ equ.itor and it.s neighbour- 
hood is met Avitb ni the more teinjaratc latitudes, 
that commonly exhibit sea water of a bluisli-giceii 
or green pure and simjile. Tlie blue Avaters of 
th*" Meditcjraue.in, cnlmiiiatiiig in the Avonderful 
ultramarine of the Cfrotto of Capri, seem out of 
place, until we coii'-nlci’ that a comjmratively 
small amount ot liesh liver-water finds its w’ay 
into this land-locked sea, i exulting in a state of 
s.dtness ol its Avater-s which rcndeis them of the 
biilliaiit hue that is so tliarming a jeature of the 
bceiigry of Southern Kurojie. The Gulf-stream, 
again, that graiul dispenser of warmth gifthered 
fiom tlie. feivid sun of the tropic.s, gives another 
example of the pivisenco of blue Avaters in high 
latitudes. 1 1 presiu ves the azure tint a\ hich iimika 
the seas Avheuce it originates long after It has 
lelt them, and riglit across the Atlantic cariies 
a .shade of blue that muinds the sailor in the 
•ship rros.dng it of brigliter seas and skies than 
are ever seen outside the tropics. The ciUTenfc 
Unit floAVB toAvards the « equator from the north, 
cullAl the Labrador Cun cut, meets the OuU- 
Btreuiii botAveen the Bankb of NeAvfoundland and 
the Bermuda Islaiifls, Avith the result that the 
Atlantic is there divideil in{o broad stiipes of 
blue and green-blue where the southem-boni 
Winters are making their Avay to temper the cold 
of less genial climes ; green where the northcrpi 
stream is floAAung along hearing its chill flood 
the sunny south, ♦ 




The colour of ^ Bed Seo hue been at one 
time and anqther ascribed to a variety pf causes. • 
It is realljr owing to the prejcnce of inniuncrable 
microscopic akm but red sadcb and red aiiinial- 
cuIbs have both been advanced as the reason for 
the peculiar hue of the water of this sea, the 
shores of which are the hotte&t spot on the face 
of the earth. The White aod lilack Seas are 
named from the never-melting . snow and ice 
which surround the one, and the hleak inhospit- 1 
able shores and siuldeu tempests of the other. 

Minute algie, ualletl ‘diatoms,’ are responsible’ 
for the black ‘waters that are often met with in 
the northern seas. Wiialers always seek these 
tracts of (lark water, as they know that tlicre 
they' are moat likely to encoaiiter the ohjis-ts ot 
thoir searcli. The little animals iifioii which 
whales feed are supported by diatoms, which are 
coiisequeully the indirect cause of the pre->eui*e 
of the huge sea-maraniLil in the waters which 
they blacken by their inconceivable numbers. 
The Yellow Sea derives its colour from the 
presence of a minute vegetable organism similar 
to that which gives to the Ked Sea its distftictive 
hue. Darwin, in the account of bis voyage 
round the woidd in the 7>Vtfr//(j, adtlnces two 
intere-sting instances of coloured watciy in the 
following words: ‘On the coast of’Ohili, a few 
leagtios north of Concepcion, the HeAtfjle one day 
passed through great banks of muddy water, 
exactly like that of a swollen river ; aiul again, 
a degree *south of Valparaiso, when fifty mi^es 
from the land, the same appiMiaiice was still 
more extensive. Some of the water placed in a 
glass was a pale reddish tint, and examined under 
a microscope, was seen to swarm with minute 
‘animalcules, darting about, and often exploding. 
They are exceedingly minute, and (piitc invisible 
to the naked eye, only covering a space equal to 
the square of oiio-thousaiidtli of an inch. Their 
numbers were infinite ; for the smallest drop of | 
water whic'h 1 could remove contained’ very 
many. In one day we passed through two Bpace.s 
of water thus stained, one ot which alone must 
have extended over several square miles. What 
incalculable numbers of these .microscopical aui- 
intials ! The colour of the water aa Been at 
Boine distance was like that of a river that has 
flowed through a red clay district ; but iiiuler the 
shade of the vessel’s side it was quite as dark 
as chocolate. In the sea round Tierra del 
Fuego, and at no great distance from the land, 

I have seen narrow lines of water of a bright 
red colour, from the number of Crustacea, which 
somewhat re.semble in form large prawns. The 
sealers call them “whale-food.” WlictluT whales 
feed on them 1 do not know ; hut terns, cormo- | 
ranJjS, and immense herdH of great unwieldy Beals, 
denve, on «ome parts of the coast, their chief 
sustenance from these swimming crabs.’ 

Many purely local causes influence the colours 
of marine waters, and give them certain decided 
and constant shades. Thus, a bottom of white 
sand will communicate a grayish colour to the 
sea, if it bo not very deep ; while yellow sand 
will give a sqi't of apple-green tint. The 
presence, of rocks lends a deep shade to the 
ifrate<* that covers them. Red sand exists on the 
bed of the ocean at some places, notably the Bay 
of Loango, and here the waters assume a deep i 
i'ed hue, These are some of the mope prominent 
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instances of the variety of colours that dfflqji'exit 
circumstances give to water which in every 
instance appears perfectly transparent and colour-, 
less when viewed in an uiitinted vase. 


THE OLD BARO E. 

rtTAPTKR n.-~WITH THK KBB. 

^Iean WHILE, polherford had stood on the fcrrjr 
steps, watching Bertliu’s retreatintj figure iintiT 
the twilight had hid her from view. He hud 
then gone to his boat and cautiously rowed down 
stream,* with the wind and rain driving up against 
tlio tide and growing rougher us tin* night fell. 
He kept close under tlie bank*, out of the rapid 
current. His intention wa.s to pull alongside 
Landrick’s barge while there was still a gleam 
of light, make fast there, and remain on the 
nli‘rt till daybreak. And allhougb the prospect 
was anythin^ hut priiiiiising, even to an arclent 
l(»ver, David Rothcrlonl would havd gone through 
a severer ordeal for Beithu’s sake. For was not 
this solitary iiiglit-wulcli on tlie’ Thames under 
h(‘r very window ? And within doors — us be 
judgetl by the light -she was keeping night-watch 
too. lie came, up alongside the barge as noise- 
lessly as ]ios8ible in order not to disturb Ijandrick, 
and attachisd his hiMt to the ■-teru, where his 
pres*uice would not be suspected. 

The tide hud begun to ebb. Rotlierford lis- 
tened intently for the slightest noise. All that 
Berthd had told him about the weiid midnight 
voieeb on the river recurred to liiiii now. The 
wind blew boisLcrouslv, and in, the scflind he 
imagined that he hutinl whisperings on all sides j , 
and he frecpiently* ]>eered round with n, strong 
conviction that there was a noiseless figure moving i 
about on Ihe.harge— a black, craw'liug thing, dike 
a huge .s]uder, and blacker than the lught So , 
.strong did this conviction hetonie tlia’t at last 
he resolved to go stealthily on board and satisfy 
liimsidf concciuing the dark shadow. If it 
exiNted only m his biaiii so much the better; if 

lUJt — 

Eiuldeuly the barge began to move — move 
sluwly out of the ci*etdv towards mid-stream ; and 
Rutherford’s bout, swinging round, glided after 
it — glided aw'ay with the cbbiiig tide ! Rother- 
lord could hardly believe his senses. It was like 
a dream.- a strange nightnuiie. His first thought,!^ 
was to raise an alarm ; but us lie opened uli 
bps the thought Hashed across him that the figuwB 
—a dim moving figure now was on the deck 
and creeping towards the cabin; and were he to’ ’ 
cry out, his boat would be cut adrift. It was 
still in his power tq leap on board the baigp wxd ' 
go to ].(aiid rick’s aid.' ^ 

As the figure went into the caoin, leaving the 
barge to take its course with the tide, Rotherfoid ^ 
drew alongside and crept up into the stern, ad- 
vancing on hands and feet across the deck toward^ 
the little skylight His heart throbbed loudly aa 
be* looked down. The mbiu lamp, still hai^flg 
in its place, wow burning brightly, and its l^t 
fell upon the dark eager visage of John- Morisoiit 
Hi.s figure wo s lie lit forward, and his .hands— .-no 
longer employed in mending nets— were busB^ ^ 
occupied in opening a cupboard over LandrickS^ 
heath The old bargeman was lying asleep m h|a^ , 
bunk ; he whs enveloped in a rough coat ; lilA I 


4vec this coat was a quantity of netting. Should 
he awake suddeulj[ and attempt to ri&e, he must 
become eutanj^ded in this we1>. 1'hw was obvi- 
ously the ‘spider’s' handiwork, thought Itother- 
ford* The intention was doubtless to throw 
Landrick ^into confusion while lie completed Ins 
pinnae and made his escape. 

In another moment llotlierford was standing 
at tlie cabin door. ^Jloiisou’s. arm was alreatly 
plunged into the cupboard. A| Rothcrfoi*d’.s 
"shadow fell upon him lie looked round : a gasping 
cry escaped him, and the box dropped ringing 
and clinking upon I he floor. Tlu: man .sprang 
towards Uothcrlord, lufire with the iutcittion of 
making his escape tlinu of showing fight ; but 
Davy caught hiiirb^' the throat, Hung him down 
os he would h.ive done a dog, and stood over him 
ready to repeat the action should lie move. But 
Moriaon made no attempt to rise ; he ky cringing 
at the other’s feet, and trembling from head to 
foot ^ * 

dlie ringing sound of the iron box, oV more 
possibly tlie money inside it, hud roused Laud rick. 
He started up on liis elbow and stared at these 
two men as tliougli ho doubted whether he were 
awake. The one" man, standing silently over the 
other ujider the dim light of the burge-Iamp, was 
as btartliiig and unexpected as any dream could 
be. 

Davy was the first to break the .silence. ^ * Mr 
Landrick,' said he, iii a rapi<l niaiiu'r, ‘the barge 
is adrift ! Throw that netting off yoi , if you cun, 
and get to tlie tiller. The tide’^ ebbing fast. 
We shall be down on Battersea Bridge and liroken 
to pieces against the timber, if you’re not quick. 
I'll look to tin's fellow : it’s all liis work.’ 

‘Let*liiin go, Davy !’ cried the old bargiUnan — 
Met him go ovcrboar<l, or 1 shall jht'di him 
: tlicte. Let him take his clioice.' 

Rothc^ford obeved. He .stepped back a pace 
to allow Morisou to rise. ‘ V^ou hear V said he. 

Morison had heard. He instantly sprang to 
his feet and glanced round with an air ui dc'iper- 
ation. There was u .sligdit gleam of light in tlie 
sky. The day was breaking. It was just liglit 
enough to indicate objects over the riv<*r luid on 
either bank, in dark uiicerlaiii outline. Tlie 
nearest object- and it was the one tli.it instantly 
caught Morisou’s quick eye — was Botherford’s 
b<Nit at the stem. He ran aft and flung him''elf 
i into*' it. A minute afterwards he was row'ing 
aw^ay in the semi-darkness ; and the very flntteri 
ing of the sculls upon the w^ater exjnvssed the 
creature’s abject fright. 

Old Landrick now seized the tiller and pointed 
down-stream. ‘Davy,’ said he, ‘that’s Battersea 
Bridge yonder. Stand sternly. We shall bo upon 
^ her, 1 ’m afea^d, afore ive can get the bai-ge 
righted for sliootiu’ between tlie jiile-s. Staml 
steady, hid, and a sharp lookout !’ he ailded ; 
‘a^ there’s rocks ahead.’ 

Rotherford made no reply. Tie bent down and 
k^t his eyes fixed upon *<11011 dim outlines of |,he 
' as were indicutedsin the uncertain morning 

* It was a dark mass, with some dozen oil-lamps 
' fat 'equal distances, spanning the Thames. Thi.s 
, !WdO<ieft structure, wlii(*h connected the antique 
.|>ftrish of Battersea with Old Ohelsea, ivas an 
of dread to all who navigated ‘above 
Jiccidge,* Its history streteljc:^ back' a century or 

ff ^ ' 


more. During the severe 'winter of '95 the bridge 
"bad been considerably damaged by huge blocks 
of acciyiiulated ice, that had become attached to 
the piles, di'awiiig’them rudely at the rise of the 
tide. It w^as not until the end of the last century, 
about the period of this talc, that the bridge was 
even lighted vvith lamps ; it was indeed the only 
w’oodeu one tluit possessed this poor accommoda- 
tion. In those days the bridge liad nineteen 
opttuingM, varying from thirty-one feet in the 
centre to sixteen at the ends : the, piers were 
formed of groups of Limber piles with a clear 
headway of fifteen feet under the centre span 
at high-water. It was tow'ards this centre that 
Landrick now exercised all his ingenuity to illrcet 
the barge. No harder task could have been set a 
bargee in liroad da^dight ; but it was still prac- 
tically ni'glit ; only a glimmer of diiwri, in dusky 
gray, stivtched acros.s the sky heyoiid the openings 
under the bri<lge. And the tide was ebbing 
fa.ster now% was carrying this old and slender 
(.raft straighf dowm upon the massive piles ; and 
only ti miracle could prevent a collision. 

No ‘words jiassed between Landrick and his 
young coni])auion. Each w"as at his post. 
Hotherford stood in the fore])arf of the barge- 
boat, hook in liaud, and with a ‘fender’ ready if 
needed to deaden the blow. The old hargenuiii, 
wutli a firm gi.isp upon the tiller, looked keenly 
aliead. He knew’ tliat his cabin lionie - his iron 
box that confained all his savings hi.s life and 
IVvy’s too depended upon siu h skill as he 
' possessed, siicli us time and tide weie doing their 
utmost to defeat. A minute more one more 
gle.im of daylight and a slow'er tide— and the 
Imrgo might be saved ! But that could not bo ; 
to shoot between the piles at so n u row’ an opening 
was now impossi])le. The b.u>fe sw’ung rounu. 
llotlierford shunted loudly niid j-aii aft- shouted 
te Landrit k to let go the tilhu’ and cling to the 
rope iisteni for liis life. A moment afterwards 
I there Was a crasls ; tlie barge creaked .ind shivered^ 
I and l)(‘gan to settle dowui among llie piles, with 
the wateJ' riisliing in thi'oiigh a leak in her side. 


CHAI‘TER III.- - CONCI.UMON. 

When Bei thii discovered that the barge W'hr gone 
from its mooring.s, slie did not lose her presence 
of mind : she kcqit a <ool head and aett'd promptly. ‘ 
I'liNsing with her lantern farther within the creea, 
and walking at the w’aler’.s edge, she came upon a 
little tub of a ^ boat. It belonged to her grand- 
father ; and it* was one which* she had used for 
crossing the river* since she was a child. The 
boat was ])ropelled by dropping a short oar over 
the, stern, and screiving in fisli-tail fashion to and , 
fro. The girl stepped into this boat, fixed the 
oar, and hegan to work her course out into %he 
river. The barge could have taken but one 
direction — down-stream w’itli the tide. And in 
that direction she now began to urge the bout, 
making but slight noise with the oar. She 
listened and looked about her, wondering where 
Rolherford’ could be. Had he not promised her 
that he would watch the night through ? 

The deep silence on all sides troubled her. 
And even the gleam of light that came into tlte 
sky only roused a momentary sense of reassur* 
ttiice. For the sight of the dark bridge brou^t 
a dreadful . thought to her bi'ain and awoke 
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Bttdden terror uiid deepaii^ felt the danaer ; ] 
ami now the gleam of daybreak came. to suow | 
her, like a beacon, wliere that danger lay. Slie 
could not hide from herself that the barge, with 
Imr grandfather on board, had probably sunk to 
the bottom of the river. And in the dead of 
night 1 It was horrible to think of. But where 
was Davy? "I'lie mere thought of him gave her 
courage. Hud he gone for aid ? He must know 
*\s'hat had happened : he liad feared toiilarm her. 
She paused in Inn* rowing and called to Uotherford 
by name : ‘ Davy !’ j 

* But no answer came back to her across the j 
river— not a fiouud. The sense of loneliness and 
dread grew upon her now ; and yet slie persevered, ! 
screwing vigorously at tlie oar — hurrying on j 
towards Battersea Bridge witli ^the tide racing 
after her and dancing in dark eilrhes round Ijer | 
boat. As she neai-ed the bridge, alway.s listening j 
with intentuess, slie fancied that she heard voices . 
— voices among the shadowy piles. Tl<‘r heart 
beat loudly. Slie went down on her knee.s and , 
began working* like a mad woman at the oar. | 
In her angui.sh she again cried out : ‘ Davy — i 
Davy !’ 

At last ! It was his voice : it came to her from 
under the bridge and iirgeil her to fresh exertion : 
‘Bertlia! we are here your grandfather and I, 
and the barge* is sinking fast. Ckiii’t yon see us? 1 
— There ! * Now ship your oar. I can hold the j 
boat.— Can’t you see us now V 
Bertha could see nothing — hear nothing. A ■ 
darkness deeper than tlie night came acims her j 
eyes; her senses were forsaking her; and as' 
Uotherford rear.lmd out his liaml and brought j 
the boat alongside the sinking karge, the girl , 
dropped down unconscious in the stern. ' 

liV a moment old Landrick had stepped inlo ' 
the boat and Davy too, but not a moment too ' 
soon. Kotberford had scarcely taken the oar and ' 
pushed the boat cleiir of tlic woo«lwork under the ' 
bridge, when the baige rolled upon its broken ' 
side and went down stern foremost. The tide 
swept over it, eddying and gurgling among the i 
piles. I 

‘Gone !’ cried Landrick with a gro.'in. ‘Homel 

and savings too, Dav}', all .swallowe*! up. I’m a , 
ruined man.’ | 

Uotherford answered angrily : * Come, come, Mr ■ 
Landrick ! What are you thinking about? If it 
hadn’t been for Bertha, we should -Juive been 
Bwallowijd up too. Look to your grand-daughter, 
sir. Don’t you see she lias Liinted ?’ 

‘Ay, ay. Poor thing !’ and he bent down over 
her. 

Uotherford, setting the boat’s head against the 
tide and getting free of the bridge, steere*! towards 
the ferry steps where he and Bertlia had met in 
twilight on the previous evening. * 

Notliing more was seen of John Morison. But 
Bothefford afterwards learned that the notorious 
Jit'd Jdouse tavern in Battersea Fields — in those 
days a den of gamblers and thieves— liad been bis 
favourite resort. It then became evident, even to 
the old bargeman, that the net-mending was a 
mere pretext for discovering the best means of 
gaining iiossession of the iron box which Land- 
lit k hacf guarded day and night in the barge 
cabin ever ^ince he liad taken up his moorings 
beside the tnatched bouse. ’ 

At low tide, when Uotherford rowed back ^itb 


Landrick under Battersea Bridge to examine 'fJhi 
spot where the barge had sunk, they were 4 . 
little surprised lo discover the old craft lying baU 
out of wlter. Upon closer inspection, it was 
found that she had got caught among th^ piles, i 
and had become wedged in between them so ' 
iirinly that there was no likelihood of her sinking 
deeper if she could be recovered before the tide 
broke her to pieces. 

The difficulty proved comparatively slight. On 
the followingf day, at low tide, The barge was’ ' 
buoyed up and towed back to its moorings. But 
it was no longer habitable : there was a gi eat hole 
in the stern as well as in one side. Landrick was 
conijielled to take up his quarters in the thatched 
house, and here he soon settled <lown, mending 
nets all day long, and in the evening sitting down 
Opposite ]\lrN Landrick in the chimney corner. 

'fhe iron box was found upon the cabin floor, 
where it bad fallen. And when David Bother- * 
ford liad u ori Bertha’s hand, and become a partner 
in Lis father’s firm,' be induced Landrick to invest 
his savings im the ligliterman’s birsiiiessr, where i 
they proved far more profitable tlian when lying I 
‘cabined and confined^ on board the old barge. 


SOMK C^UIOIbS MARRIAGE CUSTOMS IN , 
SCOTLAND. 

Aj.oxo the nortberu and north -ea.stern coasts of 
Scotland tln‘re are many towns and villages * 
wliose populations (*on.sist mainly of fisbing-folk. 
I’lie.se people live ns a class unto tjiemselves.. 
They have their owrt i>ecnliar customs and their * 
own deep-rooted superstitions. Amongst these, 
marriage is the ogtiasion for many a .strange cere- 
mony which i.s unknown in other ulussea of 
society. 

On the shores of tlie Moray Firth- the spot 
need not be more specifically localised— there is 
a nourishing little village of some fourteen hun- 
dred inhabitantfi, con.si.'^ting chiefly of fisher- , 
•folk. Every autumn at the clo.'^e of the herring- 
fishing there is a succession of weddings in the 
village, and tlie superstitious and uniform cus- 
toms n.^sociated witli tliese ceremonies are intejv. 
c.4ing and somewliat unique. The young mutt 
and. maiden do not court in tlie orthodox fashiotn 
Tlieir method is mncli more jirosaic, and what ; 
i.s characteristic of one case may generally be : 
accepted as ehuracteri.'^tic of them all. There 
of conrsp, an occasional instance of genuine goc(fti'; 
old-fashioned courtship, but tlmt is rather a rare/ 
exception, ‘ ' .i 

‘Mother,’ said one young man on bis feturtii' 
from a Ruccessfnl herring-fishing, ‘I’m goau io' 
get merrid.’ ' 

‘Wed, Jeems ; a’ think ye shVl just gang an; 
askyer cousin Marack.' And us lie had i)0 pai?-, 
ticnlar preference, he went straight away toaskb 
her. * • r, 

‘Wull ye tak me, Marack?’ was the brusqutil- 
and business-like (piery which lie put to the' 
g)nng woman in the presence of her , 

But Mary had promised her hand 'to anotliey. 
that sumo evening. ‘ I canna tak ye, Jeems,’ 
her reply ; and then, turning to her sister: ‘Tafei 
ye ’im, Bdlack.' And the sister took him. , ; :f 

Here* is another instance, and the diflfereiioe: 
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feltbod IB not very pronounced. Meg was a 
j^jung woman of some nineteen eummera, fairly 
good-looking, 'fts, the majority* of the girlF are. 
She was viajtftig a neighbouring house, ^ when her 
mother put her liead in at the door and aiUlressed 
her : * Yer cousin Danny is doon the hoose askin* 
llyellhae’im.’ j 

‘Tell ’im to come an’ ask,’ is Meg’s sensible j 
anBwcr. And when Danny forthwith conies and , 
I’epeats the request, Meg simply says: ‘Ay, 
Danny.’ * | 

These specimens, with slight variation, arc of j 
the most common ticcuncnce. The young folks ^ 
sometimes liave no immediate expectation ot ^ 
receivin^Y an oiFer of marriage. They iiuiy antici- , 
I pat^ a * VVull ye tak me?* from some one when- 
they think tlieir* tin n has come ; hut as often as 
not they have no in lication heioiehand of Who 
the particular swain is to be. It must not be 
' supposed that the young man is always sivceHsiiil 
in bis advances. There is at least one authentic 
case in the village where the would-be jwoposer 
was refused bv hve fauccessive young women in 
the>coui*se of the same evening. 

Whei,n the'ofler of a young man is accepted, he j 
is said to be * contructeil,’ and there is no diday ' 
in carrying through the other ne<-e«sary formah- ! 
ties. They forthwith go through the ceremony | 
called ‘beiiking,’ which is the localimi for book- i 
ing. The beuking conshts simply of entering 
the names of the contracting parties iu the 
Registrar’s book for proclamation. If either .party 
resiles from tlie conti'act, a tine of iu’ty pounds 
Scots (;£3,.6s. 8d. sterling) h e.\ acted from the de- 
‘'faulter. From the time of the beuking until the 
marriage, which takes place a fortnight or three 
weeks later, the bridegroom, as he now comes to be 
named, never goes to sea iu pursuit of his calling. 
Itt refraining from going to sea until the maribge, 
he is carrying out a fixed and establi>hed rule. 
In the interval there are many thing" to be done. 
The young man proceeds to jmrebose some few 
necessaries for himself and his bride, procures ' 
the little furniture required for tlieir hoinso, and* 
generally makes arrangements for the stocking 
of the nousehohl. lie invariably presents his 
bride with one or two requisites, in wdiich custom j 
appears never to 'allow' him any latitmle. A 
dress, a jiair of boots, and a I’uisley shawl or 
plaid of good dimensionM, are procured for 
presentation to tlie young woman against her 
wefiding day ; and iu these she is borne to the 
^ifttar. 

The beuking usually takes place on a Friday, 
and as a rule the invitations to the maiTiage are 
Ijiven upon the same evening. The invitations j 
ore issued in a simple and jinmitive manner. 
The bridegroom cliooses a best-man and the bride 
.a best-maid, and these two important function- 
aries, having received their inbtriictioii.s, proceed 
to bid the friends of the reHyiective parties to the 
IN^adding. They *go from hoii'H:; to house and, 
•Varbally deliver their inessuge, tlie best-man 
to the bridegroom’s friends and the beSl- 
v^ttia w ^tQ the bride’s. Any one who receives an 
wJSltion of a Inter date, or by any other method, 
c it vety much in the natiu*e ol a ‘pii>ei’sl 


) Jt - pBculiai; and somewhat oriental ceremony 
^lace on the evening before the marriage : 
miiats of the W’ashing of the bride’s feet. 


marriage would be incohiplete and unlucky, yet 
it must be confe-ssed that the ordeal is usually 
carried through with considerable levity auu 
"ood-naiured fun. The bride as a rule just jdip^i 
her feet in the tub, and the washing is at an 
end. But tlie ceremony does not end. there. The 
young woman, on the withdrawal of her feet from* 
the tub, drops a ring and a shilling intto the 
water, w'hereiipon there is a struggle by the girls 
wlio are present for possession of these articles.’ 
The one who secures the ring will be the next 
to get married, and the liiidei* of the shilling will 
have the most of this world’s pods and geaft 
Jn the excitement and fun which ensue, there ia 
a rush to llie Anmncy lor soot, and a general 
attempt at blackening each otlior’s faces takes 
place. When Die fun is at its lieight, an expected 
visitor is ushered into the room. This jiroves 
to be the bridegroom, who ajquo.iches the bride, 
and ill a very mattei-of-fact w'a^* hands her the 
pair of boots which he has purchased for her. 
Inside one of the boots there is a small present 
lor the bride, consisting of seven or eight shill- 
ings iu silver for her owm particular use. Be- 
fore the party breaks uj), all present reeei\'e a 
general invitation to breakfast on tlie morrow’— 
that i«, tlie w’eildiug day. Other veilml invita- 
tions to bieaktast are also issued some to the 
hou.se of tlie bride’s, and others to the liouhe of 
tlie bridegroom’s, parent". This ‘conclude.s the 
ceiomonies of the evening. 

On Fiiday the iiiairiage is celebiuU*d. It is 
always on a Ftiday, whicli is a curious reversal 
of the popular superstition att .idling ,to that 
particular day. The fust ini]n)riaui event of tlie 
w'eddmg day is the breakfaj>t, whicb goc" on 
at the bouse of the bride’s parents ami at the 
house of the britlegroom’s at Die .same time, ^‘he 
bieakfa"t may occupy over an hour, and then 
the guests go liome to ilrcss for the w’edding. 
I'lie marriage guests ]iroper aiv u-ually more 
numerous tli.iii tho."e who have been m\ited to 
the breakfast. 

The marriage invaiiably takes jilace iu church, 
about one oMock in Die alteinoon. Shortly 
hcfoiv that lioiir the bride’s invited gne.sts begin 
to as.seinl)le at her parents’ duoi and form into 
couples on the loudw’uy. Then the bride issues 
forth wdth licr best-iiiaii on one side and her best- 
muitl on the other, and the three, arm-iu-urm, 
take their places at tlie head of the guests. But 
the jiroccs.'-ioii must b« juveeded by at least two 
married couples fairly advanced in years, and 
w’ithout them the company is not complete. 
With one or two married couples iu the van 
there is good luck and omen, in tliis orde^ 
then, tlie procession w'ends its way to the church, 
two deep, and the couples arm-in-arm. .^Wbeii 
they reach the church, most of the guests take 
their seats near the officiating clergyman, with 
the bride and her best inau and inaiil in the front 
pew. Bqt a few of the party leave the building 
immediately the others are leak'd. The object 
of tbeir doing so is to proceed to the^house of 
the bridegroom and inform the party there that 
the bride is ready. Then the saijpe order of^ 
procession of the bridegroom’s party takes plate 
— the bridegroom leaning on the arm of his wist'* 
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mau on one side and of his hest-niaid on the 
other, and the whole company preceded by two 
or three* mtwried conples, m in the case of the 
bride’s procefsion. The bride’s guests meantime 
have been waiting in the churcb, doing nothing. 
There is nothing unusual in the ceremony })er- 
formed by the clergyman ; it is in tlie orthodox 
fashion. 

When the ceremony is ended, tlie whole of 
the guests of butli parties re-form in front of 
the church ; and, with the four or five elderly 
married couples leading, the newly- married pair 
coming ne.'ct, ami the whole hoily of guests fol- 
lowing, the company — consisting often of Forty 
or fifty coisples — marches hack in pioc.ession to 
the house of the bride’s parents. On the \^ay, 
many of the party scatter coppers and sM'eets 
amongst the spectators on the roadway, and not 
infrequently special offerings are lianded by the 

S rocessionibts to favoured onlookers. At the 
oor of her parents’ house, bread is broken on the 
head of the bride ; and tlien the giiesf-s di.sband. 
Most of the woiifen go into the house ; and main' 
of the'men repair to a public-liouse to drink, on 
their own account, to tlie healtli of the newly- 
married couple, ■ Outside the doiir of the house a 
crowd has collected, largely composed of children. 
To them are thrown oflerings of currant cake 
and sweets, for which there is a general scramble, 
and much innocent fun is indulged in by the 
children, to whom a W'eddiiig is a great eveni* 

In due time the iniiiister wdio has married the 
young ‘couple puts in an appeiirunco, for to him 
falls the duty, at a fisher wedding, of cutting the 
marriage cake. I’he room in which the cere- 
mony takes place is crow'ded W’itl> the guests of 
both parties, and refreshments are passed round. 
Willi n^uch talk and many congratulations half 
an liour is pleasantly spent, and then the apart- 
ment is cleared, to make way for the laying of 
the dinner tables. In the interval the guests fill 
U]) tin* time as tliey, please, usually in walking 
about tlie streets and greeting friemls and neigh- 
bours. In the course of about an hour dinner 
is ready. 

Tho dinner cerenKuiy of a fisher wedding i? a 
function jieculhir unto itself. It goes on in two 
houses at the same time, the bride’s party par- 
taking of the meal at the table of lier parents, 
and^the bridegroom’s party at that of his pareiiLs, 
just as in the case of the breakfast. As the 
intiiTied pair cannot be in two places at the same 
time, they give preference by custom to the bride’s 
guests, and take up a prominent position at the 
dinner table. But it is doubtful if they always 
enjoy that dinner. Their freedom of movement 
is* somewhat circumscribed. Whilst the other 
guests are enjoying their dinner in a rational 
m^imner, the poor young man and wdfe are penal- ^ 
ised by the resitrictions of a cu-stom which is as 
inconvcBieut a.s it i.s ,uiii(|ue. They are not each 
allowed a plate from wliich they cun separately 
partake of the food providcid. A plate of soup of 
which the first course consi.'its is placed hdwean 
them, and they are compelled to sup from it 
turn about, neither •of them being permitted to 
take two spoonfuls in succession. The division 
pf labour has to be (*qual and uniform. The effort 
' is somewhat awkward for both parties, but it is 
, performed in •good-humour, and to the satisfactory 
.“fulfilment of an unwritten law which is more 


binding than statutory enactment Thfe 
course is served up in like nianner to the first, attd 


instance than in the case of the soup supply. A " 
spoon is not so diHiciilt to handle os a knim and- 
fork, and hu\v they manage to wield the double 
instrument whilst eating from the same di^ 
remiire.s to be seen to be appi-eciated. 

But while the sCicond course is in progress, we ' 
arrive at an interesting stige of the ieast. In 
the house of the young man’j^^ parents a similar 
meal has been pioceeding. It commenced con- 
currently with the other, hn.s been conducted on 
the same linc.s, with a similar supply of edibles 
on the table, and wiU occupy a siniHar space of 
time. But the second i)arty has not been hon- 
oured W'ith the presence of the young ccuple. 
Tlieir patronage is required to complete the en- 
joyment of the dinner and the fulfilment of the 
marriage customs. Accordingly, the bridegroom^s 
beat-man and Ijost-niaid rise fiom their places in 
the middle of the second course, and make their 
way to the house wliere the young married pair 
are going through the ordeal of a public exhi- 
bition of unity. The two messengers, witliout 
ceremony, appear in the inidst of the bride’s 
guests and demand the pre.senr-e of the young 
couple at the bridegroom’s table. The request is 
never denied. It is part of the ceremony, and is 
carried out to the letter. 'I’hey leave the table at 
which they have been endea\'oiU'ing to fulfil an 
awkward jcirt, pj’oceed to the bridegroom’s house, 
take tile places reserved for tliem at the table, and ' 
jiroceed with tlieir meal at the jdace where, at the 
other table, they left off ! They are of couree re- 
ceived with manifestations of pleasure, and at this 
table thi.‘T fiiii.sh tlieir dinner, but under the same 
restricted formula as they were subjected to at the 
other. 

The dinner, or rnlher the double dinner, 
occupies ‘an hour or mon* of time, and when it 
is fiui.shed the guests of both parties* disperse .to, 
amuse themselves about the streets us tliey sea 
fit. By so doing they make room for anotlier ^ 
relay of guests, who, owing to the numbers 
invited, have been unable to find accoiuniodatiori ,j 
with the first luday. When the.se are satisfied^ < 
they in turn make w.iy for the children- -usually ■; 
the children of the guests ami the little one»j'; 
make n hearty meal of what is left of tb^’v 
sui)plies. ' 

^I’wo or three hours afterwards the guests 
assemble at the respective table.s, whin high 
is partaken of.,' This meal is quite function;; 
of the day’s proceedings. By the time it .is ovet ] 
the evening is pretty W’ell advanced, and tbe f 
liour is nearing for the inevitable dance. ^Thls 
(lance might more fittingly he called a ball, 
far XH numbers are^ concerned, for it is ,not ' 
re.strieted lo those who wore Jiidden to ibe; 
wedding. It is practically oi>en to kll yoni^’ 
men and maidens in the village, and many ^ 
have taken no part in the earlier pr»ceodiwg|^:OtvJ 
the day put in 4in appearance. A de.scriptiOttjM.F 
the dance virli its attendant amusing 
would occupy an article by itself. The 
all of the ‘ country ’ character, and ^ery htitilfw:,, 
of humour are s&me oi the sdeiies. Perfect 
rum is maintained, but the dancing is 
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of a ramsUackW witli nnich gesticulation and 
; ^touting. An old tiddler sup^IieB the music. 

I Satuj^ay is a (^niparatively quiet day with the 
: marriage party ; out there are a few eeremonies 
to be gone through. Many of the wedding guests 
are early astir, and make their way to the house 
of the young couple, who are informed by their 
visitors that it is time to rise from their slumbers. 
If they ignore the advice, it will be the worse for 
, them. The intruders have a duty to perform— 
'to carry them away to breakfast to the house of 
the youngs woman’.s parents— and that duty they 
intend to accomplish. As a rule they experience 
little opposition at the hands of the newly- 
^married pair, who in due time are conducted to 
the breakfast table. Here a number of the guests 
^of the previoife day assemble. These friends 
have received a special invitation through the 
medium of the young woman’s best-maid, and the 
invitation only extends to a favoured circle. 
Breakfast over, the young couple dress for a 
round of calls. Tliey visit tlie guests who had 
been present at the marriage ceremonies, and 
receive at their hands, mu'ording to the ability 
of the several donors, a variety of pj-esents ; for 
amongst this fishing community the wedding 
gifts are presented after, and not prior to, the 
event which calls forth their generosity. The 
forenoon visits occupy many hours, and when 
these are at an end the young man and maiden 
rest from their labours until the following 
mornin". •“ 

On the Sunday there nVe sever.) important 
duties to be performed, and these are never over- 
looked. The husband and wife are up betimes, 
and for the first time in their married experience 
they are permitted to partake of a meal together, 
alone and unobserved. It must be a relief which 
they fully appreciate. After bieukfast they dre.s.s 
with scrupulous care in their wedding garments, for 
they have to go tlirougli'tbe ‘kirking’ ceremony 
with due formality and circu instance. No rhar- 
riage is complete until this custom has been fully 
pbserved. The young man attires himself in the 
regulation blue- black suit most favoured by tin? 
villagers, puts on his white cottoil maiTiage gloves, 
and carefully adjusts upon his head a tall satin 
hat. The hat is probably not bis own, and, apart 
from.the uncertainty of fit, he is unaccustomed to 
ite use. But he must perforce wear it, and cheer- 
fully adapts himself to u.se and wont Ilis wife 
is careful of her adornment, and seldom arrays 
herself in borrowed pliiinagc. It is her ImsbamVs 
prerogative to provide his spouse with fitting 
apparel, aild he is always faithful to his trust 
In addition, to the boots already referred to, she 


has received a bonnet of excellent design. The 
^colours are sometimes pronounced, but not un- 
,duly, and as a rule the heailgear is not devoid of 
4aste. Her gown is also new and of good solid 
;tnaterial. But the great feature of her clothing 
^leAhe Paisley ghawl, compaiatively rich in sub- 
stance, and of a pattern and texture wliich have 
(^become stereotyped in the village as the regula- 
l/jthittl ^design ior newly married women. 

^When the couple are ready , and the time 
-^jSmveS, the husband’s best-mau at the luarringe 
wife’s best-maid arrive arm-in-ariu at 
yJiho door the house, and the husband and 
‘ proce-ssion they 

ch to church, the married pair leading the 


way. The small compahy ia watched with 
interest by.manj^ of the inhabitants, particularly 
by the younger villagers. But there is rio demon- 
stration. In procession they march up the aisle^ 
and all four seat themselves in the pew which is 
henceforth to be occupied ,evejy Sunday by the 
young couple, who at this stage liuve practi- 
cally settleil down to their wedded life. There 
is no’ ceremony of any kind performed in the 
church. They just go through the service like 
the other Worshippers. At its conclusion, the 
party must return in procession to the house 
whence they started, and with that the ceremony 
ends." The remainder of the day is observed as a 
day of rest. The evening service does indeed 
again claim their atteiulance, but the ordeal is 
not* so formidable, and does not exercise their 
atUsntioii to the same extent as the foieiioon 
ceremony. Thus on the evening of the fourth 
day the marriage rites come to an end. On the 
Monday all go about their usual vocations, and 
engage in ‘their hard life’s struggle fOr existence. 
* 

AUSTRALIAN SNAKE YARNS. 

ALTHOUfiH not so frequently met with, nor so 
deadly in tlieir effects as the snakes of India, still, 
the snakes of Australia are a power sufficient to 
mukb their presence known and felt in every 
portii^n of it. They are occasionally found even 
in the most i>opuloii8 towns. In removing an 
old house in the centre of Sydney, a few years 
ago, a good specimen of ‘the death-adder was 
discovered. It is not by any means an un- 
common expefience in the outskirts of a town 
to discover a snake in the wood -pile or under 
the veranda. Kartber out in the country, they 
frequently appear in houses ; and many in- 
stances are related of these creatures having 
been discovered in the bed. (*f the settler.* Such 
betlfellows, though coming only to enjoy the 
superfluous heat, arc far from being pleasant 
companions, more especially if the human ani- 
mal awakes bed'ore his reptile- friend hafS gone. 
During my protracted residence in the Bush; I 
liaA-e occasionally known of a bite having been 
rectuved llirougli some sudden ‘ movement of a 
re.stless sleeper. For, so long us the snake ’may 
1^* permitted to enjoy the heat of the body 
unmolehted, so long will it remain passive, and 
share the bed (piietly with its companion 
Treated, however, to a sudden movement which 
threatens its worldly peace, the snake will reta- 
liate by biting, and then endeavour to escape in 
the disturbance it has made. As a rule, snakes 
•will use their utmost endeavours to escape from 
man. The fang of the snake is deadly, but the 
weapons of mankind are more so. It is only when 
huru pressed by necessity or fear of danger that 
a snake will strike at all ^ The desire to destroy 
a snake is far more deeply implanted in man than 
the desire to destroy man is implanted in the 
snake. Wlien once seen, n snake is bound to be 
killed, if possible. This may be considered to be 
the first principle of a Bush man’s cr^ed, and thus, 
with the increase of population, ^these* reptiles are 
being effectually exterminated. • ’ 

Some of those snakes, too, of which we hear 
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APSTOALIAN SNAKE YARNS, , 
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the *yai’ii8* are perfectly innocuous. It bv no 
means follows, then, that every snake we have 
heard alxiiit was a poisonous reptile ; nor is it 
every bite that comes from a poisonous snake. -A 
snake is, however, u snake ; and u suake-bite is 
a snake-bite ; so that every precaution is taken 
tOmtJdll the animal and to cure the patient, and 
that, too, whether tlie reptile is venomous or not. 
This caution is praiseworthy ; hut the doctors 
make capital out of the transaction, for almost 
every snake-bite with its result finds its way into 
the papers. By that time the reptile lias devel- 
oped into one of the most poisonous of snakes, 
«• and although ‘killed by a well-directed blow,’ it 
has acquired since its death at least three feet 
additional in length. 

The snakes most common to Australia, natu- 
ralists' tell .us, anj the brown snake, the black 
snake, the death-adder, (he tiger-snake, the 
diamond-snake, and the carpet-snake. I don’t 
say this li.st exhausts the series, but these I have 
seen and handled — after their death. Of tliese, 
.the diamond and tlie carpet snakes are perhaps 
the most /lommon, the most beautiful, and the 
largest. Fortiinati.Iy, they are not veiioinons, 
ulthougli they will hiss and rear ami bite exactly 
as the otliers. ‘The death-adder is the shortest 
and smallest, but its bite is considered to be fatal. 

. The tiger-snake is the fiercest, and very venomonk 
.The brown and black snakes also inflict injuries, 
but these, under favourable conditions and with 
attention, may be cured. The wound given by 
a venomous snake is simply two small puncture.s, 
produced by the fangs. The woiiml produced by 
the bite of his non-venomons kinsman slrpws four 
or more punctures, made by the true teeth. 'I’he 
fangs of a venomons' snake arc two long teeth, 
having a canal passing down the centre of the 
tooth. At the base of this fang there is a little 
sac or cavity containing the poison. The lungs 
are or.dinarily kept lying fiat in the mouth, and 
are no more used for purposes of InaBtiiuitioii 
tlian is the sting of a bee. lii fact, snakes don’t 
masticate. When ‘the snake wishes to strike, 
the fangs are erected. Additional poison is 
secreted, and, jis the fang is pressed against the 
li!nb Qjr body ‘struck,’ the' poison is pressed from ^ 
the sac down the fang and into the wounds, l 
The fangs are sometimes draMui by inducing the 
snake to strike a towel or oilier soft cloth, and 
then by a sudden jerk the fangs are absolutely 
torn» »ut. They are not teeth. During the 
swallowing procesp the fangs are lying quietly 
in the moutii, and are not useil at all Tlie 
peculiar construction of the skull of the snake 
enables it to take in the body of an animal 
very much larger than itself, and snakes always 
swallow their prey entire, leaving it to nature 
to digest the mass. 

The aboriginal blacks when bitten rush into 
water, and having immersed themselves therein, 
remain there for a very considerable time. They 
say this is an effectual cure. The mvtives and 
the residents of these colonies tie ligatures above 
tlie wound, bleed, suck, cauterise, and amputate, 
accoidpig to the position of the bite. They also 
dose the patient with whisky, brandy, gin, gun- 
powder, pain-killer, aipmonia, anything that is 
handy. The medica( profession tries subcutaneous 
injection of morphia, ammonia,, nnd other tfiings 
aiiiple and compound. Latter!}', the profession 
PI -i 

has attached* much ci’edit to etiychnine adtoin* 
iatered as ‘a reme<ly~not to assist the patiettt 
in his exit to ‘ that bourne.’ « 

In the mouth of February, snakes are said tO 
be in their most ferocious mood. It is stated that 
they will during that month commence tlie assault 
oil a person without waiting to be attacked. 

Snakes can run rapidly, but are ea.'^ily killed 
when attacked properly. A single blow of a 
sapling, or even a wliip-la.sh, will break a snake’s j 
back. After it has undergone this operation, it 
is positively powerless, being only able to wriggle. 
As a rule, when one is killing a snake, he does 
not take time to see the effect of his back- 
breaking blow. He has the creature in a pulp 
before lie finishes. He usually draws up from 
shortness of breath, (juite unable to continue the 
exerci.se longer. Many houses in the country J 
have .snake-sticks — long slender saplings^— stand- 
ing at known places round the house, so as to 
be hanily when a snake shows up. ‘For ‘snakes 
only’ ’might be written on these sticks, as ‘For 
fire only’ is written on the buckets standing in 
or(ler in our large establishments. In killing 
a snake, great care must be Used not to come up 
too close bebiml the reptile. On such an occa- 
sion it lias tlic habit of throw ing a back somer- 
sault like a circus clown and its fangs 

into contact with your face. Many perstins 
become so fearless that they vill seize the most 
venomous spake by the neck, and kill it coolly 
wi<h a stone or knife or against u tree. Others 
catching the leptile by the tail, will swing it, and* 
keep Rwiimiiig it round the head, making the ^ 
creutui*e’.s bead describe a circle, and so move ' 
about with it until a convenient opportunity 
offej’s for du.sbing its brains against a tree or rock. 
Such experiments may exhibit the performer’s 
intrepidity of character, but at the same time 
they indicate a reckless foolhardiness that makes 
one shiKlder even to be a spectator. 

But I have said so much about snakes, that my 
readers will think 1 liave forgotten the promised 
yarns. The first which I shall mcntfqn 1 heoixi 
directly from a^ elergynian. He said it occurred 
to hiimself. It comes, therefore, stamped with 
trulli. I tell it .ns nearly as jio.^sible in thft’ 
language of my friend. 

‘My father had two farms: on one of these'; 
we resided ; the other one we kept simply as a , 
grazing farm. The distance from the one farmt. 
to the other was about tweiitjj-five miles. One 
day my father sent niy brother and myself to the.,1 
distant farm to biing liopie some of the* catilel <: 
So we rose and started early, and by the afti^V 
noon we. arrived at onr destination; Thqi*e WM,', 
an old house on that farm which had been US^ ^ 
by tlie late settler. We kept the door locked.” 
and only used tbe house when pur businei^ W: 
us to the other farm either for branding 
mustering tlumi, or ijiaking repairs on fetae^?: 
The roof was fairly water-tight, and w’e 
a sort of a rough bed in the kitchen, and an old^ 
blanket or two in a chest. .Taking'Wvith ns Vbwfe 
nrovisiona ^y<^ required, we often camped bewif 
tor a week at a time. On this occasion, hoT^-v 
ever, we n''rived in the afternoon, lighted 
; fii-e, gpt in 9 supply of wood, set our blankets li;; 

1 the fire, %nd made ourselves comfortable gehe?3StlB(f,,;| 
i Then we went out and rounded up the citw 

1 so as t 9 Imve them handy for the*morniDg';;-^4S 
^ > 
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i^trt eight o’clock we turned in, my* brother and 
i sleeping in the same beA You leaiu to turn 
‘ itf ean|r in the Bush. * ^ * 

** Some time during the* night I was awakened 
by something heavy pressing on iny (‘host. For- 
tunately, I became conscious at once ; and you 
may guess my horror wlicn I perceived it wnss 
a snake, which had coiled itself like a watch- 
spring across my breast. It h.id crept in below 
the blankets, and was simply enjoying tlie heat 
without exhibiting the bligntest eonct-ni as to the 
person fi'om whom that enjoyment was obtained. 
To say that 1 became immedidtely conscious is 
to say that <i%»y blotid run cold. I had the satis- 
faction of knowing tint as long as I remained 
still I had notlung U) fear ; but the moment J 
moved 1 was a dead man. And yet to lie still 
was torture. There was that horrible <’old crawl- 
ing ^snakc* lying a practical nightmare on my 
body. What was 1 to do? What I did was 
to reURh over luy hand and pinch my brother 
sharply. 

“what are you doing?” he drawled, half 


“Ai'chie, get up quietly and get a light 
There’s a snake lying coiled on my breast (let 
up very quietly, man, or the thing will bitc.^‘ 


lie jumped out of 
no time ” with the 
Meantime the hmikc 
the hot cushion on 


Are you suie it 


Archie was ^ill awake, 
bed, and was at iho fire in 
lighted candle iu his hand, 
lay still, quietly enjoying 
which it rested. 

“What fehall I do now^? 
is a snake?” 

. “Certain. Get a stitk, and be ready.” 

* Archie got one of the snake-sticks from the 
comer, amf. placing the <niidle on the table, 
awaited my further instruct ions. 

“Now lift the clotlies quietly. The brute 
will likely slip off. Hut 1 sac , l(»ok here, Archie 
—•don’t strike at it till it is wdl oft me.” 

*My brother threw off the Idankots while 1 Jay 
motionless, glaring at the deadly reptile roiled 
Upon me. I declare it-s head was within ei„htecn 
iuches of n\y own. Its eyes seen^tsl buiiung hie. 

*The sn^e looked up at the lough treat imuit 
which it was receiving and iasteiied its eyes on 
Archie. Then it raised its head, d.iited out its 
little forked tongue and hissed at him. It was 
iustlike a cat Oh, it wab teriible agony! My 
orotlfer started back, while I lay like a log, 
bathed iu a feyful perspiration. Suddenly it 
moved, and tlie next iiiomt-nt 1 evperiehcud a 
great relief by feeling the honible creature 
’crawling off my body.’* 

‘And the snake r I asked, banging on the 
^ words of a man who had burvived such fearful 
^ SSlpetieuces. ‘You killerl him, of course; and 
i'Whtfb lcngth wa^ he ?’ 

ij *1Killea him— not at all. The creature got 
off^ He ran like rat, ami escajieil into a 
holow the ilooi. Wo never saw liim aguiii ; 
.assure jVru 1 never wish to have any nearer 
itsmcsiwith the same gmitlcinan.’ 

Richard Palmer live* I in a beautifully 
cottage on tin* ^Imleiiy llivcr. He had 
out to the colony of New South Wales 
very young lad. He wor the (ddest 
' his parents, and had been vifti^d ‘wjth a 
Inijldortune : he had been born blind. 
hu«iatlier had succeeded in business, 
— — ■ 



and he was enabled to leave Richard conipard- 
tively well off. The other^members of the family 
were also very good to Uicliard, so that he was, 
as the world says, iiidepend<*nt when he Hinrtjied • 
and settled down on the Macleny. 

One (lay Richard was walking in hia little 
garden. In his right hand he carried a gh||is, 
in which one of liis children had brought him 
some new' milk to the urbour. Ili.s child Johnny 
— (*ight years obi — held him hy the other hand, 
and guided the father’s steps. Suddenly .the 
child cried out, ‘ A snake ! a snake ! ’ and drop* 
ping the fatlier’b hand, lan off towards its mother, 
w'ho happened to be a spectator of the whole 
adventure. Mr Palmer stood paralywjd. He was 
jierfectly incapacitatiNl throngn his blindness to 
fight a bnake, an<l the reptile w'as even now 
winding itndf iibqut bis leg. The child hud 
gi\(‘n him no indication of its whereabouts, and 
he w'as fearful of moving anywhere, lest he 
sliould tread upon it. The blind man therefore 
stood btill, while Mrs Palmer set up a shrieking 
and a clamour Lliat called all the familv around 
her-- Smldenlv he heard the nnm*;f hiss, ami 
immediately a blow was strm'k wutn much foice, 
w'iiich fortunately struck the glass that he carried 
iu his hand. He .slipped back involuntanly, ami 
so leleivsed the biiake. on the jioint of whose tail 
he had been staudii 'dl the time. The snake 
then (lisapj)eurcd among the plants and long 
grass, ami Mrs Palmer ru-shed fen ward to find 
lier liubhaiul wib‘. Had the gliltcnng glass not 
attraded the reptile, the pjrmalulity it> th .1 
would Inue strut k the m m, and So bi ought abviiit 
his death. 

’Die above adventure Nvas not Mr PalmePs onU’*'. 
.smik(^ evjieneme On a foiimu’ oua ' u be wa< IJ 
sitting on bis own veranda, ln« arm leaning on 
a little table beside Ijim. On this table there was ir 
abon glass of milk. He was sitting in that Hhnt 
way iu which a blind Inau will rest f'oi bmirs, 
when he suddenly In < ainc aware of some animal 
lapping the milk in the glass at his elbovy. 
Tliinkiiig that it was the cat, Mr PalrmT lem hed 
out his hand to dri\(> the animal awa\. One can 
I eonceive his honor wdicn he lound he had placed 
I hi- liami fair on tlie cold Innly of a large^ snake. 
One may lonuuve liis hajijnness when he heard 
’ the dreadful dcature glide gently away without 
I atteinpfing to do liiiri any injury, liiis snake 
was suhsequciitl) killed, ami rueasui’ed about 
I wveii feet in length. It belonged to tlie, lyown 
species, and owed its death to tlie unbridled fond- 
ness which all snakes liave forinilk. 

As an illustration of liow greatly snakes are 
i reaIl^ed, and how' much their bite is dieaded, the 
' wiit(‘r will venture on one shoit narrative of 
an event which actually came within his notice. 

Mrs Petci’s went out one evening for some 
w()o<l for the fire. The wood cut during the day 
was kept iu a wood-box near the kitchen door. 
Her imprudence in not taking a light with her 
was ehovvn by the speedy return she made within 
the door.’ lieceivingoi smart prick in her finger 
while she was scraping up a handful of the wood, 
sh(‘ at once came to the conclusion that she had 
b(>en bitten by -a snake. The neigh Iwurs* rushed 
in, attracted by her cne«. They examined the 
wound, or what Mi’s Peters ^aid was the wound. 
There was little or no visible mark, yet Mrs 
Peters was most determined in her assertion. 


THE orjow^wom, 


Sht had hmn bitten* by a enake/ and she was 

n to die, no matter what the neighboiirs said 
e coutrary. One i»n off for wlusky, and 
another galloped into town foi the doctor. The 
foolish but heioK. woman i^ould wait for none 
of these She seized the tom ihawk, and ordeied 
her husband to cut off the ton of her finger there 
and then It was a pifce ot rude suigeiy, and 
the husband naturally objected Still the woman 
persi'^tod, and the poor hiisban I was (ompelUd to 
do as she diluted She spuad out hci fingers 
on the kitchen tulde, and tlu husband, after much 
entioatv, cut off the top of the luckless fingci 
with one blow of Hie tomahawk Ten mmutes 
aftei, the wiitd saw the pool worn in, now per 
fcctly cilm, with liei fiii-'cr'^tiimp held m a 
bowl of water, and the b(\cicd tip l>ing on the 
table by lur side Slie w is not giowing sleepy 
01 tvhibitiug other indications of snakebite. 
The doctor assuicd me sin had not Utn bitten 
Ic i siukc it all, but had piobiibh icctutcl a 
u I ] with a splinter of some soil lo this 
cli> lie ittiilmtes liei lilc to hci own piompt 
action He, would be a bo]<l man, e\tn now, who 
wcMibl due t) hint that tlic wound mij^ht have 
Kell aUsed otheiwise than as shc^ dete uniiu d 
i \ i\hody tls, Ixlicics tint «ln lost hci hngci 
thiou^b III lujudiinus mixtuic ol foolish fan y 
an 1 str ni-^ cldc i nun ilion 

On om H i inn, si^s inoth<r coiu j-Kmlenl, 1 
was w liking with III) will f\ti tjtln house of 
a m i^hbom, iiul tisu our‘'d\(8 i dctoui, wc 
pissed till )ugh i poitnii of tlu iJiisli tint wn 
^(lu rally \ei) wet It w h known to be imicb 
hnpunted b> •'Uikcs, ui 1 tliacfoic ^incidh 
iioiled Hcuiiig i slij^lit liistlc below ‘•omi. 
blush, I lex kc I in, anl saw a si bt win li I liil 
mvei seen befoK ^l^p,e biiab hil succeeded 
insediiing iliilf lown cbukin, in 1 was busily 
engaged in li kin^ 4t ill o\ci, jicjiuiton to 
swallovvin^, it ciiliii J hij down on tin ^loiiud 
lusidc it, and attcntncl) witched (In optiatioii 
My Wife, who wis hss interested than I w is, 
Walton to th li msi of our nughbom, md stnt 
me assist iim in tlu sh ipe e f a m in w ith a loa led 
gun Ihe snike seemed so luteiit upon w »k 
that my presence did n it distuib it in the 
ftligbteoh It was vei) inethexlKal, cementing lU 
the ftatherb the one w i\, bo as to let the bud 
5 ,hde naturall} and cabil} down the contracted 
onheo of its ill! oat Having sinned the bod) 
to its 6atisfution the snake pioecedtd to swallow 
it. ^Ihis it did by commencing at tin head of 
the fowl The head and ntik disappeared slowh, 
and with i soil of sucking in motion Jt woul I 
be almost mor& coirett to si} tint tlie pike 
cic*pt outside and round the fowl The mouth 
was gaped so much over the he id and neck, we 
womleied how evei it could tike jii tin bol} ol 
the fowl The snakes jaws were quite equal to 
tlu* oeiabiou Tluv enn seemed to be eapiblc 
of a little more elisti nsion, and giadnally — bit 
by bit, jeik by jcik—the elm ken elibappeuicd, 
and the snak<* appealed the gieitti The legs of 
the chicken hung out last, and slowly followed 
the body What scorned btrange wab tint the 
till oat, which had eulaigtd to admit the body 
of the fowl, was nowr tight e\en for its legs I 
judge by this that Hie pleu^iire of eating m 
snakes must be in the direct ratio of the sue 
Uie food bolted The legs also disappeiued ; 


and we could distinctly trace the ehapo of tho 
entombed fowl passing down tbi bo(ty pf tihe 
snake in the Stime slow mahner as it had e^tei^ 
by its mouth The proct ss of the eclipse of to 
thicken lasted ovei an hour, from the first point 
of contact till it was completely hidden When 
the iieo exlnbition had uffoided us all the amuse* 
ment we were likely to receive, a shot from the 
^un brought the cai eer of the serpent to a close 
It was a carpet snake, anl measured eloeii feel 
seven luehcb ilom hea I to tail. 


THE GJ.OTV WORM. 

One of the mo^-bti iking and compaiatnely laio 
sights that ftUrnmci atloids is to behold on the 
' gutn mossj bank of some counti) lane, os night 
I (li iwa on, a inultiliule of gleaming lights ^^ike 
ttne'itrial btais, now glittciing in then emerald 
setting and inon disappeanng from view This 
surpiising F>pc(tile to the townsman ib readily 
uiulti stool by the* dweller m the countiy, who 
1 nows tint these biipht points ‘glowing like 
iii^htlapeis with beauty’ aic but glowworms, 
an 1 who pci haps is able to lajituie loi us olie 01 
.mor of tliese inteie sting cicituies 

Othci and t'^peeially tropical lands possess 
niany spei miens of light gi\ mg mseets , tbeio 
.‘the fii flies dunce through the mjitle boughs;’ 
but the glow worm i> uhnobt oui sole reii^cbenta 
tive ol Inmiiie us animal The Rev J G Wood, 
the veteian 11 ituialibt, in bis aelmuublo book on 
(oiwwn Jit'iixhh Jna s\yc ‘It fortunately 
\ti} plentiful in tins (uimti)^, but if tins be 
tnie, it eaimotmp])!) to tin uoitb of England or 
to ^iotluiid, for, though time a}( spots where, on 
some w am eveiimf, m Jul\ oi \ugust, they may 
be seen li^htiiif, up the bhaeh glade, )et there 
iH wi It- <li4n ts, pK T ill) wliol counties, where 
thej have nevei ytt been oUened In Essex, 
Kent, the Isle of A\ ]_,ht, inel biinilai localities, ui 
•helleitd, slight!) damp places, the glow woim’s 
gHcnish blue limp iini} be oft obseiied bhinmg 
among the gi i^s oi h i\es M inv i giienwoou 
le^^tiid i«! usvoditcel with its blight ♦twinkling 
lijjht , it often bi to mm I 

Jh(sp fur) thts 

M host nuduit,ht It vtls Itv.ti foKht side,* 

Ol fovtiitniu, bouu Ik 1 tkd jatisaut sti s 
Ot du mis Ik bi s, wlnli ovtilicid the moon 
Sits irbitrcss md nciucr to the cHith 
Ik tls liti pale cuuisc « 

^Mieii a colony lu thus Feeii in some damp 
slialj line, o\e lining with tiees and bordered by 
gieen sloping biriks, the eflect piodueed is very 
beautiful i ht) look like tiny lamps in the ik^ 

' moss, and aft id the nitiiralista subject for {Km* 
templatioii as to the elicnnsti} nnel medianijttn 
by wLieh siicb a delightful result is Iwougbt 
I about 

I I he uniuial belongs to the Malacodennato, or 
Soft skmneil lltelles, all of which have a fleitiUi 
e\U*iior, and aie usually coveied with a *tVe!fy 
hboit and ’debt ate down The species la termed 
Lampjridte, fiom two Gietk woids signifying 
‘shmiiig tail and the English exawple-^for 
time aie ma^y in the iamily- has to a^ciai 
name Lamvyit nockluca^ the last word heiiM 
Latin Tor ^ight light’ The sexes differ mtt|| 
in appearance The female posse^ ueitor. 


mi 
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wjinga nor elytra (wiug'Sheathd) ; tUerliead ia<soa- 
^le4 tmcler a^arge and rounded prothorax ; the 
inalSe has large wings ’aud elytra that cover the 
whole body. He is less in size than his mate ; 
one writer calls him * a slender scarabaiua.’ lie is 
difficult to meet with, and is therefo\*e regardwl 
as a prize hy the entomologist who is lucky 
onougn’ to effect his captures Both sexes have 
the powiA* of emitting light ; the lamn of the 
female befhg, however, much hrighlcr than that 
of the male. Instead of a mass of phosphores- 
ceuco throwing a radiance of some inches in 
extent, such. as the female exhibits, lie has but 
two tiny spots of light no huger than pinheads, 
which no displays in Hying. It was formerly 
fchoimhf that he had no light-giving faculty ; but 
this has been proved to bo a mistake. The 
female also possesses tlie singular power of shut- 
ting off*or being able to conceal her liglit on tlie 
approach of nocturnal birds or of footsteps. She 
can also trim her lamp to an unwonted brilliancy, 
but generally extinguishes it altogether about 
eleven or tweh^e at night. Sliakespeare, whose 
knowledge of the natural world excites our 
wonder, and who never missed an opportunity of 
Using an illustration therefrom, makes his Ghost 
in Hamlet say : 

The glow-worm shows the matin to be near, 

And 'gins to pale his ineffectual lii'e. 

When examined in the dark, the light is seen 
to procml from the last three se]ijments of the 
insect’s body, the under side of wliich emits it in 
an uncertain u'avering sort of way, the fact of 
its bein|[ handled seeming to alarm the in.sect. 
Schultze .found that the nnimarpossc’ssed thin 
whitish plates on the mider side of these seg- 
ments, each plate consisting of two layers —a front 
' one, ^ellowisii transparent and luminous ; and a 
'back one, white and opaejue from the presence 
of a great multitude of doubly-rollecting granules 
which Kolliker supposes to consist of urate o( 
ammonia. He also found that brunches of the 
insect's breathing-tubes (tracliea?) ramify among 
the cells Qf the front layer, and end in star-like 
corouscles. * 

So much for the structure of the liuninous 
apparatus ; but as to the cause of the luminosity 
there is afvoriety of opinions. Some savants bold 
that it is due to a sort of natural combustion, 
aad it is said that if a glow-worm be placed in 
oxygen, the light is greatly intensified for a time ; 
but the animal fteeins either unable or unwill- 
ing to continue it. On the other hand, when 
Matteucci placed it in hydrogen 'and carbonic acid 
—gases which do not support combustion — the 
light still continued to be emitted for thirty or 
forty minutes. Phosphorescent nndoubtiidly is 
its nature, and that is about all that science can 
'at present affirm. As to the object of this display 
I^Uthoritles differ. The common idea has always 
hewj that it is intended a signal between the 
IttialQ and his male. 

::/^e naturalist (Ackroyd) writes ; * The light 
.;,of,ihis little orgauic lamp illumiiKites the insect’s 
and probably discloses to its minute and 
eyes that of winch it is in quest, 
‘ ' ‘'**,|;»OUgh at times it may be a source of danger, 
when it serves us a maik for some voracious 
whith, like Cowper’s nightingale* is in want 
:^j|Hupper.’ 


k^mtf some liftvo thgughf it i* eoHbected whh 
the rept*oductive faculty, and one scientist affilBrns, 
we do not -know with what truth : * As soon as 
the female has deposited her eggs— which, by the 
way, shine in tlie dark— the light disappears iu 
both sexes.’ But we are Inclined to believe no 
utilitarian theory will account for this singular 
development of light from a living insect, and 
that its plioaphorescence was given to it for the 
same reason that the butterfly’s W'ing glows with 
many-coloured plumage, and that the rose is 
dowei-ed with softly tinted petals and rich per- 
fumes. *. 

Not only is thi.*} beetle interesting to the ento- 
mologist, but it is useful, especially in its larval 
state, to the farmer. Neither old nor young 
touch plants as food, but feed on decayed worm.s 
and snails, attacking and devouring the latter 
when still alive, tlieir shells being no protection 
to the luckless molluscs. The structure of the 
larva is rather remarkable. In the fimt place — 
which is very unnsiuil — it bears a singular resem- 
blance to the imago or perfect female insect ; anil 
in the next it is fiu’nislied with a peculiar appa- 
ratus at tlie end of the tail, which serves a ‘double 
purpo.se -namely, assisting its locomotion, and 
acting as a onisb to remove the slime fitim its 
food, and tliis apparatus can be protruded or 
withdrawn at will. 


SHADE AND SHINE. 

Away to the Westward the swift sliip is sailing, 

In cloud-wreath and ndst sets the tremulous biU|; 
From ocean and shore the dim twilight is failing; 

■ The darkness and sliadow of night are begun. 

Oh sea-birds ! sweep on, with your cry wild and 
w'ailing ; 

Break shore .vard, oh waves! with ^our desolate 

lllOUIi ^ 

Away, with the light slowly waning and i>aling, 

My love sailetli Westward — luy loved one is gone. 

Aglow finm the sunri.sc, the gay bark comes dancing; 

Ked flushes the ocean, the sky Mushes bright ; 

The gleam and the glory of daylight advancing, 

> Drive backward the shadow and darkness o^ night. 
Oh w.ave ! kiss the shore with caresses entrancing ; 

Oh bird ! catch its music in swilt-wingcd flight ; . 
Right over the laughing sea, glowing and glancing, 

He cometh, my loved one — he cometh, my liglit! 

A. S. B. 
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, TEETH AND TOOTHACHE. 

Of teeth it may be said that that man is liappic<;t 
who ib uncon.K'ious of them. ^Ve do not mean 
as an ornament. It 1*^ true that some peoples, aa 
Montaij'ue says, ‘take great rare to black their 
teeth, and hate to see them white ; M'hiUt others 
paint them led.’ Europeans hate a taste of their 
own in the matter, and love to see them while. 
For proof consult contemporary fiction pamm^ 
whe^e even the villains have a fine set to show, 
an<h know it. Let Herrick sing of the rubies 
and pearls of his Julia’s moutli ; teeth for the 
present purpose are not jewels. They are to 
be regarded as the ‘ funs et origo mali,’ and that 
evil is fijothache. 

Toothache is old ns sin, and ns universal. 
To erring man it might figure as a form of final 
torture. It must have been part of the punish- 
ment of our primeval parents, whose doom we 
inheiit. The first that an infant knows of teeth 
is pain ; from tlie cradle to the grave they are 
an active source of annoyance. Some there be, 
indeed, who say not without pride that they 
never had a touch of toothache in their lives. 
But call not a man happy till he is dead. Here- 
after writhing in anguish, they shall assuredly 
repent the premature boa.st. And there are 
strong moil and the like who misuse their 
teeth to lift surprising W’eights, or, emulating 
that terror of the Spaniards and hero of the 
Revenge, Sir Richard Gh'enville, chew glasses up 
without a grimace. ‘Blind mouths’ (to pervert 
Milton’s phrase), they do not look to the end — the 
fevered gums, the dull unceasing ache, the shooting 
spasm, as if a red-hot needle w’ere thrust into the 
brain. If a man docs altogether escajie the fell 
dise^e, one is tempted to ascribe to him a low 
^order of nervous organisation, He must be ^only 
an animal, only sensible in the duller parts.’ 
Nay, he is even lower than that, for animals, too, 
hav^ toothache, and especially Such as possess a 
high degree of intelligence. Tlfe dog and the 
horse are well-known sufferers. On the authority 
of % quaint old French book on the subject, 


we may add the wolf ; ijnd the hippopotamus 
‘endures quite a great pain from its teeth, so 
that it is constrained to ‘get out of the w^ater to 
find a remedy.’ 

1’his book is one of the eailiest modern autho- 
rities oh toothache that w^e have discovered. It 
is scientific, as science went in 1022. Its author, 
one Maistre Arnauld (lilies, w'as apparently court, 
dentist, for he dedicates his book to Marie 
lleuriette de Bourbon, si'^ter to the reigning 
king; and it is published at the appropriate 
sign of the Three Golden Teeth, in Paris. . It is 
remarkable, we may say in pa'-sing, that the liter- 
ature of toothache is so meagre. An ailment 
^ of such ancient standing in tlie world’s history 
might he expected to obtain more frefpient and* 

! detailed notice. Such modern treati.ses as exist 
J are purely technical, and undeserving of the 
j name of literature. Tlicre is in them nothing 
I historical, nothing human and sympathetic to 
the view* of the sufferer. Even in tin* ordinary 
life of to-dty there is no disease which gains ua 
so littje pity from our friends. It is not fatal, 
tlu*y say, and are apt to be impatient with our 
groans. And w'e ourselves^ once the ‘ attack ia 
over, straightw’ay forget w’lmt manner of torture - 
it was, and go imlhinkingly about our daHy 
business. Now, this is surely WTong., It may 
be true Hint toothache never killed anybody 
directly ; hut assuredly, if analogy goes fqi^ any- 
thing, it has been the cause of crime and death. 
Imagine- an absolute monarch with an obstinate 
tooth. It w’ould be a grim amusement to him, 
almost a nece.'^sity, to sign a d^ath-warront 
There have been martyrs to toothache in another 
than the or linary usage of the term. 

But to return to Maistre Arnauld. The first 
thing to note is that he advises the specialisation 
of dentistry. ‘ It h very necessary that dentists 
should have no other vocation.’ He has known 
instances where patients have died from* hem- 
orrhage because the ignorant drawer of teetji 
did not kaow hww t(* stop the Ulee(yng. 'Mm 
world, he says, by way of peroration, may think 
the title ‘Drawer of teeth’ strange, and pethApa 
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^eapiM «t. Batr Mdstre Amaiild glorias in it 
A(i rery tisefnl to tHa public, *and does not do, 
like an infinity of others, wlfo, coining to this 
town [of ParisJ, call themselves Grand Operators^ 
He is hap^ to do his task well, to take the 
little fee that is given him, and is never ill- 
aontont.’ It ns only lately that in Englaiid the 
Royal College of Surgeons recognised dentistry 
as a special branch of medicine. Sonfo twenty- 
five years ago their dental certificate was estab- 
li^ed. ’ Before that, tlic craft was confined to 
tooth-drawiim mainly, and had for its pi‘ofes«»orH 
the local barher, blacksmith, or watchmaker. 
We are now heginning to see that unlicensed 
wactitioners do a lot of mischief. The ancient 
Egyptians were before ns in this field ; for 
Herodotus tells us that no doctor in Egypt was 
permitted to practise any hnt his own peculiar 
Di’arich, and some attended solely to diseases of 
the teeth. Proofs of their skill have been found 
in some mnniniie.s at Thebes whose teeth Were 
stuffed with goUl. 

So much for the disease ; but what of the 
cure ? JIaistru Arnauld gives scvcTal prescriptioiia, 
but thdy are commf)n place com'pared with more | 
"Ancient remedioa. Here are two methods from 
Pliny ; Put your handfl behind your baok ; bite 
off a piece of wood from a tree which has benm 
struck by lightning, and apply it to (he ailing 
tooth. Or yon may furfiigate the tooth w ith the 
tooth of another of the same how that is 
done we are not told * and bind the canine tooth 
of an unbiined corpse to it. Hab<larrahmnn on 
Egyptian mediidne advises that the molar of a 
dead man -whether buried or not apparently 
, does not matter — bo hung over the groaning 
sufferer, and the pain will abate. Others, again, 
.sajr: *Burn a wolfs head and keep the ashes. 
TTiey a great remedy,’ It is dillicult to cap 
the piquancy of such cures j but Sir Thomas 
More has done it ; and liia prescription has the 
' advantage of not requiring such inaccessible 
materials. * I have heard it tought me,’ be &ay& 
in 1657, ‘for the toothache to go thrice about 
a churchyferd-aud never tliink on a fox’s tail.’ 
This reminds one in its maluioua pleasantry of 
‘Don’t nail his ears to the pump;’ fyr the sug- 
gestion of foxes’ tails iu connection with chiircli- 
yards, though not very obvious to the common 
man, •must always and inevitably recur to those 
iifho tried the cure. 

The man in dental anguish sometimes curses 
with Burns ‘the venoined stang that blioots his 
tortured gums alang.’ Sometimes, on the other 
hand, *he prays. St Augustine in his ('o7ifemo7i8 
relates how he once sutteied from ‘ dolor deutium’ 
ftoothache), ajiparently in an aggravated form, 
for he could not sjieak. Thereupon, he ivrofe on 
ifox a prayer to (lod for the other brethren to 
' repeat ; and as soon as all were on their knees 
the pain went. ‘But what a pain!’ lie says — 
Jljever eiuce niy temler ago hud I experienced the 
Southey, in his Lifr of Jj,hn J^e8h% tells 
Of^hat eminent preacher that when his own tooth 
.uched he prayed, and the luiin Jolt him, ITnfor- 
Imia^ly, ordinary men »lo not seem to have 
efficacious faith. When the excruciation 
they Uiust bear it philosophically ; and on 
^.,1HptkMp«ere’8 authority tr^ithache finds out just 
,^^weak place in the philosopher’s armour of 
4 in tha middle ages the de/out who 


were racked with pain had a special p&tron to 
whom they could call for delivei^ce. * St 
Apollqpin, a martyr undfr the Emperor Fhilip, 
among other cruel indignities had her teefeii 
pulled out. In consequence, she became’ tooth- 
ache’s tutelary saint, as her emblems— one of* 
which is ‘liolding aJooth in ptncei’s’- sufficiently* 
testify. And there would sccun to Jjave been yet 
another martyr, St Blaize, who tor)k cognisance of 
the disease, "lie was honoured in the little town 
of St Blazey, in Cornwall, wdiere candl'es offered 
upon his altar were supposed to be an infallible 
' cure for toothache. 

rerhaps semeLliing may be added on the sub- 
ject of ttx>th]H( ks. These are said tq have been 
invented in Italy. Certainly they were in 
common use among the Homans. In Martial’s 
Epigrams there arc frequent references to the ; 
‘dentiscalpinm,’ sometimes reviling its abuse, : 
sometimes praising it<? use. The particular form 
of toothpick which Afartial preferred waS a 
pointed strip of mastic-wood ; but, in default of : 
that, he recommends a quill. . Singularly enough, 
the usefuHnstrument was regartled as an inno- ' 
vatioii in Queen Kli/abeth’s time. The Bastard, ; 
iu Khnj Jokfif sneers at 

Your traveller— , 

He and his t.. tlipick at iny woiship’s mesa. j 

TravclllTs in * France and Italy, it seems, i 
brought toothpicks back, and used them osten- 
tatiously ; and all tliose who affected foreign 
ia.sliiona sedulously imitated them. Coninipnly 
a case ot toothpicks made of wood was cabled 
about by fine gentlemen, A more violent. eccen- 
hicity of fashion is pointed at by Sir Thomas 
Overbury, uho describcb a com tier as walking 
iu St Paul’s ‘with a ]ucktooth in hib bat, a j 
cape cloak, and a long stocking.’ Apparently the 
‘Johnny’ of the present day, Vho is so imre- 
niitting iu his use of the homely rniill, lias in- 
herited the toothpick and his tlouribhing display 
of it from the coxcombs tlua thronged the court 
of the Virgin Queen. 


THE IV.OUy GATE.# 

Bv WALTER BESANT. 

CHAPTER XXXIIL— THE THREE ACCOMPLICES. • 

On that same evening the three accomplices — 
probably on the proceeds of their iniquities — 
were dining together at the i>avoy. After dinne| 
they sat on tlic* veranda overlooking the river 
and the EiubankmGnt. *Tis sweet, what time the 
evening shades prevail, while one ifl still in tl^e 
stage of physical comfort and mental peace 
attendant upon an artistic little banquet, to.vlevt 
from the serene heights of a balcony at that hotel ' 
the uiHjuiet figures of tho.se who flit backwards 
and forwards below. They — alas ! — have not 

dined so well, or they could not walk so fast, or 
drag their limbs so, hopelessly, or lean over tho^, 
wall so sadly. 

Elsie leaned her head upon her hands, looking 
down upon this ^eiie, though not quite with41ieae 
! — ^ : 

* Copyright 1892 in tfie United States of Africa by 
Harper k Brothon. 



thoughts. Young ladies who are quite happy, 
anil are going to be iparried next wdiek,*do not 
make these coinparisdbs. Haf)pinesB is^selAsh. 
When one is quite happy, everybo<3y else seems 
quite happy too— even Ln/arus and the leper. 
We must rifevor be happy if we do not wish to be 
eeelfish. 

Coffee was on the table. Athelstan had a 
cigar. They were all three silent. Dining dinner 
they had talked giiily, .because everybody knows 
that you cannot talk with strange people listen* 
ing. 'After dinner they sat in ‘silence, because it 
is only* when the waiters are gone tlfal one is hee 
to talk. 

‘Elsie,’ said George presently, ‘you have some- 
thing to tell U8— Hoinetbing you have dibcoveieil. 
For my own part, since I lumped the c<iht‘ over 
to anybody Mse, I leel as if I weic not inteie'sted 
in it, Jiut still, one w'onld like to know just 
for curiosity’s sake — when Clieckley is to be “run 
in.” * 

‘Yes/ said Elsie, ‘T mu^t tell you. Peihap^j I 
ought to have ‘told you before. Vet there was a I 
reason. Now — you will be gieaily astonibbed, | 
George.’ 

‘Beioreyou bt‘gin, Elsie’ — Athelstan lenioved 
hia cigar — ‘I^iiust tell}ou that yesterday even- 
ing 1, too, made a dis overy— what the Ameiidaiib 
call a pivot'll discoveiy- a dis(overy that dis- 
covers everything. I should have told you last 
ifighfc) hut yon announced your eomiuuftuations 
foithis eveiiiug, and I thought wq w’ouhl expose 
our discoveries at the same tune.’ 

♦You have found out, loo’’ Elsie cried. ‘1 
see by your fate that yon have. Well, Athelbtaii, 
so much the Wtter. Now, tell your disiover} 

, first, and I will follow.’ 

‘ It is this, f have discavered Edmund Gray. 
I'have sat with him and discoursed with him, in 
Freddy Car'^tone’s Clrambers. He came in, 'sat 
beside me, and conversed for more than an 
hour/ 

‘Oh!’ said Elsie. ‘Then you know all os 
much as I know.’ ' • 

‘Observe/ George interposed, ‘that I know 
nothing as yet.’ 

, ‘Wait a moment, George. Learn that I have 
myself knowm Mr Edmund Grai for a fortnight. 
You will think, perhaps, that I ought to have 
told you before, Wcll—but there ig a reason - 
Resides, the way, to begin with, did not lie 
quite clear before me. Now^ the time has come 
when you should advise as to the bi^st course to 
follow.’ . 

‘You have certainly been more mysterious than 
any oracle, Elsie. Vet you wdll boar w'itaess, if 
nt comes to bearing vvitiu'ss, that I accepted your 
utterances and believed in them.’ 

‘You certainly did, George.* And now, Atliel- 
aWy tell him the wdiole.’ 

‘In oue word, the\i- Edmund Giay, the man 
we have been looking after so long, is none other 
'th«n Edward DeHug, of 12 New Square, Lincoln’s 
Inn, Solicitor.’ ^ ^ * 

, *I don’t understand,’ said George, bewildered, 
<Sa)Mt all again.’ • ^ 

Athelstan repeated bis words. 

*ThSt is my discovery, too,’ said Maie. ‘Now 
you know all, as^ydu understand.’ 


‘ But I don’t understand. * pun one men be 
another man V , , 

*I %it beside one man/ AtheLtap added, 
an hour ami more ; and lo !* all the time drs wajl 
another man.’ * , ^ 

‘And still I am fogged. What doe* it meant' 

‘It meun% Geojgc, wh.it you would never 
suspect. The one man leieived me as a stranger. 
He knew nothing about me lie bad iievti heard i 
» my name, even. Vet the other man knows me 
so well. It was very odd at fiist. 1 felt as if I 
w'as talking*to a sleep- walkei.’ ‘ . 

I ‘Oil!’ cried George, ‘ I know* npw. You lyive. 
seen Mr Denng in a kin<l ot sleep-walking state* 
-I too liave seeq him thus. But he said 
nothing.' 

‘You may c.ill it bleep-walking if you like. 
But, George, there is another and a more scien- 
tific name for it. Tlic old man is mad. He baa 
^ fits of madnes«, during which he plays another 
' part, under another name. Now, do you under- 
stand?' ^ . 

‘Yes— but-^is it possible?' 

‘It is more than possible ; it is an actual cer- 
tainly. AVnit. Let ELie tell her story.’*' 

Tlien Elhic began, with a little air of trinmpl^^ 
betau'-e it is not given to every young lady to 
find out what all the nun lia\e failed to find. 

‘Wi*b-you see— I wa^ aUva^b thinking over 
ild^ bubiness, and wondeiing why nothing WUS 
foitnd out ulout it, and^ watihing you 16ok this 
w'ay and tli.it, and it ociurred to me that the , 
hist thiiig*of all W'as to find out this Mi: Edmund 
Gray and lay hands upon him. At first I 
tbeught I W'ould just go and stand outside* hia 
I door all day long and eveiy day until he came. 

I But that seemed a waste of time. So 1 remembered 
I how you found his doorojun, and went in tmd 
spoke to the laundress. I thonghi tliat I would 
do tlie same thin?t, and bit down there and wait 
I until lie should come. But T w.'is afraid to bit in 
tlie rooiiib of a btiange man all alone- no, I could 
not do it So I just found out the old woman 
- the laundress — ns you did, George, and I gave 
her money, and she told»tne that Mr Gray wai 
at his Olianibcrs almost evei} Saturday aftetpnooou ' 
Very well ; if anybody chose to wait for him all 
Saturday atUTnoon, he would tertainly be found. 
So on Saturday afternoon I took a cab and drove 
to Holborn, and got to the place before hie arrival. ^ 
But again, as it w'as not quite nice to stand kl 
an opu doorw'ay in a public Sqiiare, I thought 
I w’ould w’ait on the stairs. So 1 mounted— 
doors were all closed- nobod v w'as left in the place'' 
at all- 1 thought 1 should be perfectly safe Ultd 
undisturbed, when I beard the noise of footetf^r 
ovel-head— a tramp, tramp, tramp up and do'tm, 
wdtli every now and then a groan— like a hUngl^ 
creature in a cage. Tliis kept on for a long 
I and frightened me horribly. I was still xnozn^ 
frightened w'hen a door overhead opened and 
! filnit and the foc/lsteps came down-stairs. TheV^ 
belougfed to a man -an elderly man- -who aeeoiw, 
as much frightened at seeing me ua I was at seeing 
j him. He asked nu whether I w'anted any one \ 
and when I s.iid 1 wanted Mr Bdmund 
he baid than ne was a friend of Mr Gtny’L 
that, since I was a friend top, I toight afll M ^ 
Edmund Gray and lend him some mwey. |||^ 
looked^ despiyately pUor and honibly 
[ and thin and shabby, the poor old man B * s 
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*So you act64* Edmund Gray. That was 
old Langhome. fie is a barrister, who lives iu 
th^ garret) aud b horribly down on his lucV.~‘Go 
on.’ ■* . * ' 

‘Poor El^e !’• said Qeofge. ‘Tliink of her, all 
alone on the staircase !’ 

* When be was gone, there was no sound at all. 
The place was perfectly quiet. The time passed 
iO slowly—oh ! 80 slowly. At last, however, I 
beard a step. It came up the staira Oh ! my 
heart began, to beat. • Suppose it should be Mr 
Edmund Gray. Suppose it was koine other 

• nerson. Suppose it was some hoirorof a man! 
*Sttt I had not long to wait, because Mr Edmund 
Gray himself stood on the landing. He stared at 
me, rather surprised to find a young lady on the 
atairs, but he showed no sign of recognition uq^t- 
ever.* I was a complete .stranger to him.’ 

‘And was the man Mr Dering 

‘fie was— Mr Deiing. There wus just the 
least little change iu him. IJe wore liis coat open 
instead of buttoned. lie. had no cloves, his hat 
was not pulled over his eye.s ana his face was 
somehow lighter and brighter than usual.’ 

‘That- is so,’ said Athelstnn. ‘Exactly with 
"^hese little changes he presented liimself to me.’ 

‘Perfiups there is another man iu the world 
exactly like him.! 

* Futile remark ! — Go on, EUie.l 

*‘Thcn I guessed in a moment whut it meant. 
I stepped forward and asked him >1 he was Mr 
Edmund Gray. And then I followed him into 
bis roQmq. — George, there is no in.uincir of iloubt 
wht^tever. Mr Deriiig has periods, whether rcguilar 
or not 1 caiiimot tell, when he loses himself and 
becomes in imagination another man. lie is mad, 
if you like, but there is method iu Ins madness. 
The other man is just himself turned inside out. 
Mr Dering beljeves in the possible wickediie8.s of 
ev^irbody : the other man Vdi^ves in the actual 


goodness of every man. Mr Deriiig considers 
Property the only stable foundation of society : 
the other man considers Property tlie root of all 
evil. Mr Bering is hard and jealous : the other 
man b full of geniality and benevolence, Mr 
' Deling is Justice : the other man is IMercy.’ 
•‘Very neatly put, EKie. There is quite an 
eighteenth-century balance about your sentences 
and sentiments. So fur ’ — Athebtau coiitributod 
hb confirmation —‘ So far as I could judge, 
nothing could be more true. 1 found my man 
the exact opposite of himselj.’ 

‘ Can such a thing be possible ? If I were to 
speak to him, would he not know me V * 

‘You forget, George. You have seen him in 
^ that condition, and he did not know you.’ 

‘ ‘Nothing is more coimuoii’ — Athelstan ihe 
Journalist began to draw upon the eucyclopa*dic 
memory whicn belongs to liia profession— ‘ than 
^iuch a forgetfulness of self. Have you ever 
been into a Lunatic Asylum? I have— tor 
^ofeasiqnal purposes. 1 have ’discoursed with 
^tae patients, an<l been iubtrncted by thb phy- 
lIMana Ilalt the time many ol the patients 
perfectly i-ational: during the other half 
tbfty mem t<y assume another mind with other 
It is not real posM’ssion, as the 
‘ijpgjWfllU called it, K‘causc they never show know- 
IJMe otiKBr than what they have learned before. 
"Tbtb, a* tone man who cannot draw^w^uld never 
wanlty become an artist. So Mr Dering, 


when he is mad/ brings tlie sobe logical power 
and ek4ll bear upon a ditfereut set of maxims 
and opinions. Said a pltysician to me af this 
asylum of which I speak : “There are thousands 
of men and women, hut esjiecially men, who are 
mad every now and then, and doq!t know H. 
Moat of the crimes ^are, T believe, committed in, 
moments of madness. , A young fellow steals* 
money - it is because at the moment ho is so 
mud <that he oven persuades himself that bor- 
rowing is not stealing that be is only bor- 
t-owing : that he can get it back, and put it 
back, befoi’e it is found out What is niicoutroll- 
able rage but smhlen madness? There ijre the 
men who know that they are ma«l on some point 
or other, and cunningly hide it, and are never 
found out And there are the men wdio are mad 
afid don’t know it In their mad times they 
commit all kinds. of extravagances and follies, yet 
aoniehow they escape detection.” Sd he talked ; 
and he told pie of a man wlio w'aa a lawyer in one 
town with a wife ami family, and also a lawyer in 
another w'ith a different wife and family. But one 
lawyer never found out the other ; and the thing 
was only discovered when the man got a ixTralytic 
stioke and die<l in % kind of bewilderment, 
because, wdien the time came for him to be the 
other man, he foi nd himself lying in a strange 
bedroom with a su . uge family ‘rpund him. I 
had long forgotten thc asylum. I did the place 
for my paper three or four yeai-s ago, and scored 
by the description. Since last night 1 have beci^ 
recalling my experience ami ajiplying it Yob 
sec there can never be any pliysical cbato?e» 
This id no Hyde ami Jekyll business. Whatever 
happens mubt be conducted with the same IxUly 
and the same mind. The snme processes of mind 
ill w'hich the man is trained remain, hut his 
madness requires a new setting.’ . 

‘ One cannot understand,’ said Elsie. 

‘ No. But then one cannot under.‘»tand every- 
thing ^ That’s the ^:eal beauty of this world : 
wx arc’ planted in the midst oi things: w<^ cau 
give names to them- Adam began that way, didn’t 
he?— but we can’t understand any of them ; and 
most people think tliat wiu‘ii we have given, a 
name ive have succeeifed in umlerstaudiug. Well, 
Elsie — we don’t understand. But wx may fi.na 
out .something. I take it that the other man 
grew up by degrees iu his brain, so that there ia 
no solution or the continuity of thought and 
recollection. . The Edmund Gray developed himself. 
He has been developed for nearly ten years, sinc^ 
he has occupied the same Chambers all the time.’ 

‘But about the foigefies?’ George sprang Ut 
his feet. ‘I declare,’ he cried, ‘that 1 had quite 
forgotten the real bearing on our case.’ 

‘Edmund Gray,’ said Elsie, ‘says that his own 
law'yer who manages his affairs is Edward Bering,* 
If he were to ivrite letfers w'hilc Edmund Gray, 
he would not impose upon Edward Bering.’ ^ 

• ‘ He cannot write to two men,’ said A^elstan, 
‘There must be a border-land between the 
waking and i dreaming, when the two spiyite 
of Edmund Gray and Edw^ard Bering contend 
for the^musteiy, or when they command each 
othef — when Edmund Gray endorses cheques and 
Edward* B^Tiiig writes tetters and conduct8*ttana- 
fers for his client— his double— himself.’ ** * 

‘ I have seen him in such a state,’ said George. 
‘At the time I never suspected^ anything’ hut a 


passing trouble of mflid, which caused him to be 
so wrapped up in his thoughts as not to be able 
to djl^inguish anything. He yras'^theti, I doubt 
not now, cai^ying out the instructions of Edmund 
Gfray, or he was Edniimd Gray acting for himself. 
Chocklev whispered not to disturb him. He said 
that he hud often seen him so.’ 

/ * I have never tried to understand,’ said Elsie. 
‘But I Siiw that Edmund Gray was Mr Dering 
gone mad, and that lie iiimself, and nobody else, 
was tha perpetrator of all these forgeries ; an<l I 
havo^beou trying, to discover the b^t way—rthe 
kindest way to him—the surest way for us, of 
getting, the truth known.— George, this is the 
secret of my mysterious movenients. This is why 
I have not-giveii you a single evening for a whole 
fortnight. Every evening— both Suuifays— f have 
spent with this dear old man. He is the most 
delightful — the most gentle — the most generous — 
old man that you over saw. He is full of ideas — 
oh ! quite full — and they carry you out of your- 
self, until you awake next morning •to find llmt 
they are a dream. I have fallen in love with 
him. I.have had the most charming fortnight — 
only one was always rather afraid that he might 
come to himself, which would he awkward.’ 

‘ Well, Elsie, have you found a way ?* 

• ‘I think I have. First, T have tliacovcred that 
when he is surrounded with things that remind 
him of Edmund Gray, he leinains Edmund Gray. 
Next, I have ^uncl out that I can, by talking to 
him even at his office, when lie has his papers 
before him, turn him into Edmund Gray.’ * 

‘You are a witeh, Elsie.’ 

^he is,’ said George, looking at her in the 
foolish lover’s way. ‘You see what she has 
turned me into—a long time ago, and' she has 
never turned me back again.’ ' • 

‘I have 'been .thinking too,’ said Athelstnn. 
‘Foi; our purposes, it would be enough to pi-ove 
the identity of Edmund Gray and Edward Dcring. 
That 'expmins tlie resemblance of the hand- 
writing and of the endgrsenient. I^fy conimis- 
aionairo’s recollection of the man also identifies 
the cheque as drawn by himself for himself under 
another name. It explains the presence of the 
notes in the safe. It also shows that the long 
series of letters which passed between him and 
the broker were written by hiniself for himself. 
Here, however, is a difficulty. I can uinlcrstand 
Edward Deling believing himself to* be Edmund 
Gray, because I have seen it. . But 1 cannot 
understand Edward Deiing believing him.^elf to 
be the Solicitor to. Edmund Gray and writing, 
at his command.’ , • * 

‘But I have .seen him in that condition,’ said 
Elsie. ‘It was wliile ho was changing from one 
to the otlier. lie sat like one who listens. 1 
think that Edmund Gray was. at his elbow speak- 
ing to him. 1 think 1 could make him write a 
letter by instruction from Edmund Gray. That 
lie should believe himself acting for a client in 
writing to the broker is no more wonderful than 
that lie should believe himself another man 
alt^gether.^ 

‘Show me, if you can, the olll man acting for 
an imaginary client. Meantime, I nienti<«ied the 
poinv ^as a difficulty. Prove, however, to Afr 
Dering and to the other concerned that he is 
Edmuu*! Gray, and all is proved. And this we 
con do^by a host of witnesses.’ 


‘I want more than* this, Athjjlstan,' said Elsie.*: 

* It w ould still be opeh to 'the enemy to d^diife , 
that George, or you, or 1, had made use bis ^ 
nmclnesa for our own purposes. I want a histo^, 1 
of the w^hole case WTitten out by Edmund Gray ; 
himself — a thing that w'e can show' to Mr Denng 
and to everybody else. But I dread his ,dis- ' 
edvery. Already he is suspicious and anxioui. i 
I sometimes think that he is half conscious of his : 
condition. We must break it to him as gently 'i 

I as we can. But the shock may kill him. Yet 
there is no escape. If the furgenes were known 
only to ourselves, we might k*jep the discovery 
a secret ; and only, if necessary - but it would npt 
be necessary — keep some sort of watch over him 
and wain the BaiiK. But Checkley has told flie 
clerks and the . people at the Bank, and there are 
ourselves to think of, and my fiiother and Hilda. 
— No ; we iiiiist let them all know.’ 

‘And if one may mention one’s self,’ said Atbel- 
stan, ‘my own little difficulty presses. Because, 
yoU 803, I don’t know how' long I may be kept i 
here, Perhaps to-morrow I might go on to St 
Petersburg or to Pekin. Before I go, Elsie, I 
confess tiiat I should like my mother to under- 
stand that — that she was a little hasty— that is all’ 

‘ You are not going to St Petersbui’g, brother.’ 
Elsie took his hand. ‘You are not going to 
leave us any more. You are going to ^tay. I 
have made another discovery.’ 

‘ Pray, if 6ne may ask ’ 

‘. Oh ! you may u->k. I saw a letter to-day — Mr ' 
Dering showed it lo me. It w’as wu’itten from 
the States three or four years ago. It showed 
where you were at tliat time— and showed* me 
more, Athelstau— it showed *me howf you lost 
file pile of , money that you made over that silver 
miner-y<m remember, AtlielslanP 

• He ina<le no rejily, 

‘ Oh ! do you think that I am going to accept 
this sacrifice?— George, you do not know. The 
donor of that great sum of money wldeli Mr 
Dering held for me — wo have hften w'ondered 
who it w'as — I have only found out to-day — it 
was Athelstan. He gave me all he had — for such 
a trilling thing — only because I W'ould not believe' 
that he was a villain — all he had in the world — 
and w*cnt out again into the cold. He said Iw^ 
dropped his money down a gully or a grating on 
the prairie soyie nonsense. And he sent it' all 
to me, George.— ^Vlmt shall w'e do?’ 

‘Is this really true, Athelstan? Did you 
really give up all this money to Elsie?’ 

SShe says so.’ 

-•it is <jiiito true, George. I saw the letfcert-i- 
Mr Dering showed it to me— in which* he aent^ 
thafciinoney home, and begged Mr Dering to 
care of it, and to give it to me on the day vrheu 
I should be one-and-twenty. He caunot deny it , 
Look at him. He* blushes— he is ashamed— ha 

hangs his head— he blows tobacco- smoke about in 
clouds, hoping tvi hide his red cheeks. And ha , 
talks of going on to 8t Petersburg, when.weinqw';!] 
this secret, and have got the money ! What do :: 
you cull this conduct, George?’ * * .i 

/Athelstan- there is no word for.it Bufyou: ^ 
must have it back. You must, and ^lalL Thawi, I 
can be no discussion about it. And there 
another man in tbie w'orld, I believe, who wou|iil <:'i 
have done it’ 

‘Nonsense. ' I should only have lost it, 
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kept it)^ Alihelstan replied lifter the Irislt longer. But vou *two*— irill be anxioue, 
fa^ion. ’ * ’ • Come ou Sunday evening— Iwtween eight 

‘ *You4iear, Athelstap. Itisyoiu^. There can nine— to tlie ^llall of Science. Then yoiLwill 
(be no discussion. ThatVwhat I like a man for. hear hiul and ‘see me. And I will let you kno^w 
While we women are all talking and disputing, bow I have pioHjiered,* 

the man puts down liis foot and says: “There ‘Sunday eveiiiujj,’ said George. * Monday 
can he no.discubMon.” Then we all stop, and the conics next, Iheii Tuesday, lind before Wednes- 
llglit thing is done. It is yourfe, hrother ; and day, iny Elsie, the oiiaractcr of these two con<» 
yoh shall have it, and you shall stay at lioine vietd has to be compb'tcly wbitewasbed, oven to 
with us always and alwa}s.’ Slie laid her hand tlio satisfaction of Hilda beiNelf. Are we not 
apon his shoulder, and Her arm round liis n«*ck, ruimiug it pietly close T * • 

^ caressing him with hand and voice. ‘Hiihelicver ! Doubter I I *tell you thi^‘you 

The man who* had wandered alone for eight shall he married with all your friends round you, 
'years \ija8 not accustomed to sisterly carcases, and that Alhelstan shall give me away.. And 
Tb^sy moved him. The thing itself moved him. you shall go away , on your holiday with a quiet 

*ill this belongs to another chajitei*,’ lie said iieurt and iiothing to trouble you. What a 
huskily. ‘We wpl talk of it afterwards, vbeu foolisli.l)oy hot to be able totiust bis bride even 
the business in band is despatched.’ for* such a simplo thing as getting a coniesaion 

‘Well, then that is agreed. You are to have out of a madman !’ 
yotir money back: mother is to take lipr ‘J)o vou spoit a crest, old ‘man?’ asked 

suspicions back : Mr Dering is to have bia cer- Atludstin. 

tificatea back and his dividends : (.*be«^ley is *'1 believe tboiv i.s some kind of a sort of a 


to take bis lies back: Sir Samuel is to Jiavc tbing somewhere aiouud. But crests are fool** 
his charges back : George and I are going to have i«.hness.’ 

our peace of miud*back. And Ave are all going ‘Not alwnvs. Take a new one, George- — a real 


our peace or mmd*l>ack. An „ ^ , v .... 

to live happy ev<‘r afterwards.’ one. Stamp it on your spoons and forks and* in 

‘As for Wednesday now,’ said George. ‘It is your books au<l on yqnr carriage. ^ *Lct it be 
it An uiiimpoitant day for us,‘'^oiT know.* ‘ simply the W’ord's, “Dux Femina Facti.’” * • 


‘tvefy thing is leady. On Sunday morning 
my mother is always at home before Chinch. 1 
will see her then, and acijuaint ,ber with the 
news that the w’edding will take pbua as origin- 
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aiy viopoaed at lur I.oum; Thi. will «.to.n,li , ^ ^ i 

her very mudi, and she will become angry and , i ^ ^^r-nr i • i i 

polite and .saicavtic. Then 1 shall tell her to this /oaraa/ a sboit account of \Uolwub Amnal 
prepare not only for a w'odding least but also for (1^^* April 11, 1891), where are iiiauu- 

ft great, a very gicat surprise. And I shall also* factured ordnance of all si/.ea and classes, from 
iniorm her that I shall be given away by my tlie light fteld-guu ot the Royal Horse Artiljery 
brother. And then — then*- jf 1 knowMuy mother to the huge monsters known as* ‘W oolwich 
ftr^ht, she w'ill become silent. I shall do that Infantfa,’ or by some such fanciful name. ,But, 
to-mprrow morning. — In the evening, George, as eviuy one know’s, weapons of this character 
you will .get your best- man*, and 1 will get your are quite in a uiuority as compared Vith those 
siSteJCS, my brklesui.udH, and w’e will come line, wdiich arc caiiied by. the soldier iiimself, and 
or go to Richmond or somewhere — and have fuim his persiuial wi^jxms whether us an infantry 
dinger and a cliecriul evening. — Am I ari'angiug or cavalry man. It is at Entiebl, ou the river 


thi^ properly V 
‘ Quite properly. Pray go on.* 
, ‘Sunday 'aftermion I have pr 


Leu, home twehe miles down the Great Kusteru 
Railway, t/h.it these weapons are manufactured,* 


, ‘Sunday ’afterifoon I have promised to sjiend almost entirely, required hy our army, 
with my master — Fdiuund Gray. He is going Enfield Factory has not, liljje Woolwich Arsenal, 
to read me a new' Paper he has,just finished, in an ancient hi*>tory of its owm. In the days oi 
which he shows that Property can be destroyed Henry and o£ Elizabetb, of, the Dnkft of 

by a painless process. -- Athelstan, *pui all your York and hisdaithful secretary, Samuel Pepya, 


money into your pocket and keep it there— ii 
less than a twelvemonth, and w’ith it all crime— 

i.: -II •. ‘..-ii. X*.. 4. ■ 


Woolwich \vah famous for the production both 
of hhips and of guiis ; but llie small-arms factory 


all sw'eating, all injustice. — No, Athelstan, he is oiT the bt>rdc*i*s .of Essex dates only from the early 
not mad. When he argues on tins theme ho is part of this century. Its site seems to have bi^en , 
persuasive and eloquent. He convinces eW'ery- chosen regardless of any peculiar advantages for 
body. I shall hear him out, and then I shall try manufacturin;i^ purposes. It is simply a collec- 
io make him w'rite down all tliat has huppcneil. tion of workshops built in the fldt nieailowa 
If we can only get such a coufesshm, it would through winch iiin the various branches, natural , 
be better than iin\ thing else. But it may be and artificial, of the Ja/y Lea; and the' nearest * 
difficult. He docis not like ftlKniig questioned towm, about a *mile and a half distant, is quiet 
l^bout himself It I do ancm*d--l don’t know and remote little Waltliam, chiefly known for its 
Quite what I ought to do next. He must be told. Abbey Glmrcli, the burial-place of llajiold, which , 
time or other be must have the truth. I riies in its midst. ^ i * 

iJlpUght of asking all the people mentioned to The .sil Lmtion*pf the Enfield Factory is, how’** 
at his othce 'on Monday morning at noon ev 4 *r, aiivantageous in this w'ay ; the canals form 
' whell Mr Dering is always himmdf. On Siin'dav a safe means of water traneit for the gunpowder,) 
* 1 not He has to address his people on which is manufactured in the adjaaent millft 

evening. Let him do so undisturbed. Waltham, and which is required at Ar 

him in happiness tlial one night ut«‘ in the proving of the barrels of ^^wanus ; \ 
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while the far-Btr^cliixig morsheB provide an appa- 
rently interminable innge for carrying out the 
U0oei|ary expeyimenta and trials with regard to 
the i^iiracy of the weapons manufactured. 

Where biie of .tiie canals has been conducted 
into a square-shaped basin, the older and principal 
buildings of the nmuufactory have been located. 
They mrm a quadrangle pf some extent ; and 
here, too, are situated tlie offices and the quarters 
of the executive staff, which is composed partly 
of civilians and partly of military officers. Be- 
hind these, on the east side of the enclosure, and 
on the banks of one of the canals, are rows of 
workmen’s cottages. Near the entrance giites 
are situated schools for the workmen’s children ; 
and at the other end of this street, as we may 
CMdl it^is a church, which is served by the clergy 
of the parish of Enfield. On the west side c.\4um 
north and south the flat meadows or mai-shes 
which form so convenient a spot for the testing 
and proving of the rifles. 

As we have said,, nil sorts of personal weapons 
required f6r the arming of a soldier in the English 
army are made here, not only firearms, such as 
rifles and revolvers, but lances, swords, aiid 
bayonets, the* last having now become a sort of 
short s.word. There is also one cdass.of weapons 
■whicl* occupies a sort of intermediate position , 
between tliose carried by the soldier himself and 
those drawn by horses— tb^t of machine gnus, as 
they are* callt^, which, thyugli not cari’ied by 
men on tlieir shoulders or in , their bauds, are 
dyawii about by them 011 small carriages. The.s€? 
machine gnus are classed with personal arms, 
beoAuse they are usually employed in connection 
with infantry ; and also because — winch is A 
far more important reason — the ammunition 
required for tlmm is simllai* to that used in ritle.s. 
Ill fact, they are in principle only a collection of 
rifles as •used by the infantry, fastened together, 
or, as we shall sec, a siiigle rifle barrel with 
machinery* attached whioli enables it to discliai’ge 
with great rapidity. 

t There is one more general principle which we 
shall do well to bear in mind before we enter the 
factory. It is this, that of course the manu- 
facture of smfill-arms is in us much a condition 
of uncertainty as that of latger warlike weapons 
in ibese days. What we see now may become 
obsolete in a very short time, and we shall be 
sIk^vh specimens of fireariifS which formed tho 
’universal weapons of the British army only a. very 
few years ago, but are now u.s much out of date 
for practical purposes as cross-bows. Remember- 
ing this, let us go first when we enter to one of 
the olfices, ivliere we shall see arranged in a rack 
against the wall, uuioiigst oUiei*s, spciumcns of the 
mli Enfield muzzle-loader’ of the same weapon 
converted into a breech-loader, of the Martini- 
Henry rifle/ and of the lattwff pattern of all, the 
magazine riile. ‘ While, stored away in some out- 
of-the-way comer, it is Just possible we might 
come across a specimtiu of the old smooth-bore 
or ^ Brown Bess,’ which formed tlio weapon of 
certain English linesmen so late os the beginning 
’of the Crimean War. • # 

The Enfield workshops are of course i% ap^par- 
ance much like other workshops. There are the 
same procQSses of forging and casting, and the 
same nja^’l^wiery foy* hammering turning and 
boring and drilling which we see elsewhere. Let 


«8 luther confine our attention to those tbinjw, 
.which we shall riot find, in ether places. we ^ 
have come to see the articles which aM ^ 

<5qfc from liere, in the process of their manuiiaer ' 
tore, rather than the luuchinery by which they 
are made. ^ 

rifle, as every one knows, consists of three 
portions— the wooden stock, the barrel, and the 
lockj^ • The stock is usually made of walnut wood* 
and is manufactured in what we should perhajis . 
describe as a cai'penter’s shop. FoVmeriy, tlie 
stock of a rifle was formed out of one long piece 
of timber ; but now. the complicated maaimery ^ 
of tho breech and lock call nut be contained in* 
a liollow in the wood, as was formerly tjie case, 
but hits to be enclosed in a steel case, to which 
the wooden butt and barrel support are screwed. 
To the rifles of the newest pattern tliere liangs, 
just below the lock, the magazine, in which are 
carried five 6r, in. some cases, ten cartridge#, 
Which spring up into place in turn, ready to be 
discharged. In short, the rifle has become, aa , 
regards its lapidity of action, something similar 
to a revolver pistol. We shall find that a lock 
has in its manufacture to pas^ through an almost 
infinite number of processes, each part having 
to be forged or beaten out till the whole can 
be fitted together^ 

Let US pass on .to the barrel -making thop. 
Rifle baiTcls are made from a solid round bar of 
steel, wbich is at fust considerably shorter and' 
stouter than the finished barrel will be. This 
steel bar is heated 'icd-hot, and is passed between 
several pairs of rollei's, which convert. ft ou^ 
wordly into the required form. It has, however, 
afterwards to l>e bored and then rifled— that is, 
furnished with the spiral grooves within, which 
give the bullet the necessary spin. Of course 
the barrel is by far the most important portion 
of a firearm, and the barrels of rifles are^ at 
Enfield, tested and proved in the most ingemous 
and searching manner. The first proof* takes 
]>lace after the harred lias been hpujed, but before 
it is rifletl. The barrtd.s arc loaded with cai*- 
Lritlges of coiisidcrubly greater weight both in 
powder and bullet than those which will be used 
111 them when they are- ready for service, and are 
enclo.sed in a sort of .strong box ivhich has one 
side open. They are tlicn discliargccl through 
the- open side into a heaj) of sand, ana examined ; 
but it is a rare ev*ent to find a barrel that haa 
not been ubl^ to bear this test. The second proof, 
which takes place after the rifling, is of a 
character. 

But these proofs are only to test the stren^th^ 
of a barrel ; the test of its accuracy is a niuch 
mojjB delicate operation. Of course thelnachlnetpy 
by wliich it is bored and rifled ivorks witjh 'ro© 
most admirable precision ; but yet it is neceaaany 
to put. this macliine-work to trial. There #1*6, 
amongsjt others, two highly ingenious methods, for 
doing this. In tjie one case it is placed oh a sttuid 
which is so constructed that on it the barrel.' 
can be made to revolve rapidly. The bafrel^h) 
pointed towards a window, and in front of it ie, 
a fixed sight. The workman looks through , 
while it is revolving ; and if the sight remalnsf 
steady to his eye, that is a proof, that the 
may be said to be straight. But there 'is i 
another method. ,The mechanism of this tesptig;! 
apijaratus is rather difficult to describe^ 
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of tlm fashion. The barrel is madt 
*to revolve as before f but this j time there is 
||« iiwerte^in it a spincUe) on which is fixed a short 
lirm with a point which touciies very lightly tlie 
interior of the barrel. If there is any inecjuality, 
or ‘if the barrel is not perfectly straight, this short 
arm is of course shaken, and when this is the case, 
the motion is, further communicated to a long arm 
at the end of which is an indicator, wliich is looked 
at hf the workman through a magnifying glass. 

Barrel, stock, and lock being at last completed 
and tested, the rifle put together ; but even then 
it is subjected to one more trial. This is carried 
•out on the proof-groitnd in the marshes, and Uikes 
the form of an actual discharge of the weapon at 
a target. The rifle is screweil to a fixed and firm 
support, and then a certain number of rounds arc 
Area at ranges of five'huudred and one thousand 
yards respectively. In this test the hitting of the 
centre of the target, or ‘ bullVeye,’ Is not the end 
in view, as it is in ordinary target practice. That 
. sort of shooting depends of course on the stecidiness 
with which *the marksman holds the rifle. In 
this ciise, however, the fixed rest iflay be directed 
on any. portion of the target, and the (frip will 
always w the same. The only object of the test 
is to see whether the rifle tlirows the bullet at 
each round on or near the eain» spot. A marker 
at tite butt examines the position of each shot, and 
L the smaller the space on which they strike, the 
better the weapon. 

We have not yet spoken of tlie im chine guns. 
These ^weapons are, as part of’the regular equip- 
ment of armies, quite modern, though the idea of 
binding together a quantity of barrels and then 
discharging them at once, or with great rapidity 
* one after another, is not altogether novel. Some- 
times, instead of a nuftiber of barrels, one only is 
required, hud the cartridges are discharged from 
short barrels or chambers which are brought in 
turh into position with the Iong(;r one. This 
is thf ordinary revolvei’ system ; but modern 
machine guns are a great iniproveinent on this 
method, and entirely dispense with tlie necessity 
of loading separate chambers. Machine guns have 
succeeded one another with extraordinary I’apidity, 
and a* gun seems only to be adopted in order to 
be superseded. Tllnis, we have had during the 
last few years a series of these weapons bearing 
the names of Gatling, Gaixliyer, Nordenfelt, and 
Maxim, We will not stop to examine *^11 these 
^pecitpenS'-niost of wjiich, as we iiave ali*eady 
said, may be considered in a way obsolete — but 
will only remark on the newest and latest. When 
the revolver system was given up, tlie idea was 
how to work with a single barrel and drop in 
cartridges us required. At first tliey were dropped 
ah from a hopper or ‘feeder,’ which was fixed on 
the top i but by tlie latest invention the cartridges 
are supplied froui a long belt with pockets, which 
passes .through the breech Tiortion of the gun. 
.Belt after belt can be inserted, uait is a very easy 
. matter to slip the cartridges into the pockets, so 
the discharge is contlunous as long as there 
is ammunition. The machinery for picking the 
Ir-aftttridges out of the belt, for inserting them in 
Pe breech, ‘and for extracting tlie empty cases, 
Jw llfttiher complicated, but almost self- working, 
power employed being that of the i-ecoil of 
iihik gun. Another highly important invention is 
that the barrel, to guard against overheating f^'om 


the continuous dlschaige, is enclosed in a cylinder 
which is filled with water. • * 

As we walk about the factory t^e see, bfiides 
the workmen, here and there groups of men in 
military uniform. These are armourer sergeants, 
who. attend classes at which they are taught the 
mysterious mechanism of the breech-loaders and 
macjiine ^ims. In fwmer days. Tommy Atkins 
could be instructed how to keep his weapon in 
order, lock and all ; but now its complications are 
Iniyond tlie power of his underttanding or of his 
fingers, perhaps of both, and he has to hand over 
hfs rifle to a more skilled superior when it is out 
of Older. Truly, military matters, from the move- 
ment of the va.st army corps of the present day 
down to the mdcliauisni of the soldiers’ weapons, 
have become a highly technical matter. Pugald 
Balgetty, iiotwitiistanding his lengthy practical 
training, would not have been in it now. 

War has indeed become a science* in this latter 
part of the nineteenth century such ns it nevef 
was before ; not, of course, that men can be made 
to march filter nor hoi-ses to gallop’ moi-e rapidly* 
thail they did in former days, but because the 
weapons which are used are such marvels of 
mechanical skill And yet in how few years has 
this transformation been apconiplished. . What 
a short space separates us fiom the days of sfnooth 
bores and ‘ Brown Bess ;’ and wdiat a eU*p it is, all 
at once, as it were, from firearms which were 
hardly an improvement on those oJi^uedieval days, 
to the bixjech-loaders and magazine rifles and 
machine guns which are turned out in such vast 
numbers from these Enfield workshops. 

Ami 80 w'e leave the said w’orkshops with their 
clang and their bang, and the throb of great 
machines, and the whirl of wheeb, and the heat 
and the apparent drive and hurry, thongli* of 
course there is really order in what seems to us to 
be confusion ; and we pass out across the flat low 
metulow's, and along the banks of tlie scarcely 
moving stream. But as we make, it may be, for 
the old Abbey Church of AValtliain, which rises 
before U8, we feel there is one consolation whick 
the sight of these wonderful weapons of w'ar 
brings to US, and it is this : that modern science 
has made w'urs less* lasting than ’tliey used to 
be ; that as eooii as fleclaration of ivar has ^nce 
been made, or an expedition decided on,- the 
contest will be, though no doubt severe and 
terrible, yet short anfl decisive, and must perforce 
be folloived by an interval of peace fur longer 
than the period of lighting. 


AN OLD MAID’S MAKRIAGE. 

Bv (lEOItflK B. Buroin. 

Miss Mattie was in a dilemma. A chill gleam 
of April sunshine ’fekpt across the table and lit 
dancingly on Miss Mattie’s face. Miss Mattie 
■was not averse to sunshine ordinarily, but this 
intrusive and irresponsible beam annoyed her ; 
besides, it' made the flame of the fire look sickly, 
and disturbed maiden meditations, * She put on,^ 
her spectacles, carefully adjusted her cap, and 
prepared for the wmi-st. Then she rung the beM 
for Prudence, her banclinaiden, who appeared in 
Quaker gray jind a snowy cap. Little i*ebelliod9 
curls danced out from beneath the caplin a frivol- 
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oii« foahioii whicK nothing could restrain. Even 
now as she came in she made an attempt to reduce 
them^ order, but in vain. 

^Prudence,’ said Miss Mattie, *what did the 
Doctor’s boy «iy f 

‘That worldly youth, Mistress, attempted to 
pass the time in vain discourse concerning certain 
maidens who attire themselves in blue raiment 
and smite a lieathen instrument called the 
tambourine ' 

‘Yes, yes, Prudence,’ interrupted Miss Mattie, 
M daresay. But •what did he say about* the 
letter ‘ 

‘ He said, Mistress, that he was to take back an 
answer ; and I have entreiited him to much profit- 
able conversation until the answer be w'ritten.’ 

, Miss Mattie looked perplexedly at the grave, 
serene-eyed, little Quaker maid. ‘How old are 
you, child ?’ she asked. 

^ ‘Twenty, Mistress,’ said Prudence. 

Miss Mattie gazed at the unopened letter on the 
table, and* then at Prudence. ‘ Prudence, yoit are 
young,’ she suitl, ‘but wiser than your years. 

. Have you—have you ever had a sweetheart V 

Prudence looked a little unprepared for this 
remark. But she was cdiiscientioiis. ‘Truly,’ she 
said, ‘ there* is one stalwart youth^ a carpenter, 
who has flattered me many times when going to 
Heeling, but to whom 1 have not been drawn.* 

‘Oh, you--you weren’t drawn to him?’ asked 
Miss Mattie. 

‘Nay, Mistress ; who|cut he is much provoked, 
and threateiielli to’ 

‘To what?’ asked Miss Mattie. 

fTo fare forth to foreign lands and forget me,’ 
placidly. aiiswcVed the little maid. 

Miss Mattie still struggled with a certain 
shameful consciousness that she had wavered. 
What a tower of strength Prudence was ! ‘ Did 
you— 4id you — did he ever kiss you ?’ she asked 
in a whisper. 

Prudence opened her blue eyes widely. * Purely, 
Mistress, it is the niaiiiier of young men to indulge 
in such unseemliness unless discouraged,’ 

. ‘ And — and did — you — did you discoui'age him V 
aslvcd Miss Mattie. 

A fttiiit colour stole over the pretty little maiil’-s 
face. She looked distressful!^^ at the carpet. 
‘The youtli was strong* and I but sliglit,’ she 
answered in confusion; ‘and ho was about to 
depart and— and ’ 

‘ W-wliat did lie do?’ asked Miss Mattie eagerly, 
still holding the letter in her liaiid. 

‘He saluted me, Mistress,’ answered Prudence. 
A*faint smile played over her lips at the recollec- 
tion. 

‘"Sit down, Prudence,’ said Miss Mattie. ‘I 
want to ask your advice, child. You know more 
about men than I do.’ 

Prudence* sat down* Mi8.s Mattie regijrdjed her 
as a daughter, although Alisa Alattie herself was 
only forty-five. But people in Little Bingleton 
rather prided thehiselves on looking old. .It was 
thought to savour of (liglitineas if folks adopted ' 
modern fashions or travelled often to town. Miss 
Mattie was the only daughter of the late Dr 
‘Sewell, Ever.sinqe her father’s death, which had 
happened^ about ten ycnirs ago, she had lived iu 


ber own pretty little cottage on the outekirts o| 
the town. People who remembered her fifteen 
years back said that Aliss Alattie wa® then very* 
handsome. She was still a sweet-faced wonfbfl, wltn 
rich auburn hair, and placid blue eyes. 'There 
had been wliispei's of a girlish romance a long 
time ago ; but by-and-by pbople looked upon her ‘ 
as a confirmetl old maid. The years passed, and i 
still Aliss Mattie lived her (piiet uneveptful days, , 
until Dr Slurkp, the one practitioner in the place, 
suddenly discovered that Miss Alattie was wasting 
I her life. ‘ Vou ’vc a mission to fulfil,’ he luul saitf. 

I ‘What is it?’ placidly demanded Miss Alattie.* 

1 ‘ 1 will go home and write it to you,’ retorted the. 
Doctor, attacked by a sudden fit of shyness. His 
; manner had occasioned Miss Alattie some mis- 
j giving.s, but she had concealed them niufer her 
u.sual placid exterior until the arrival of the fatal . 
letter, 

The latter lay upon the table. Aliss Alattie 
dared not open it. It seenied us if the occasion 
demundeil a solemn and formal ceremony of some * 
sort— a ceremony with witnesses. ‘Open it, 
Prudence,’ she said suddenly, turning to the 
littlfe maid. 

Even Prudence could not conceal something* 
which approached to worldly curiosity. She took 
the letter in her hand and opened it with her 
usual deliberation. ‘The man has a concern to 
marry thee, Alistress,’ she said, after a steady 
perusal of the letter. * 

No woman likes to have a proposal of marriage 
put before her in so baldly prosaic a manner as 
in this instance. Miss Alattie felt that the occasion 
was not being treated with sufficient solemnity. ^ 

‘ Bead it aloud please. Prudence,’ she said ; and 
Prudence read : 

Dea.h Madam— I never proiJosed to any one 
j before— haven’t luul either tlie time or the incli- 
I nation— and I have vainly consulted all the litera- 
I lure on the subject Alost of it serins to* me to , 
be rubbish. You are a .sweet, amiable woman, of ' 
rather a melancholy disposition ; J an] bustling, ] 
savage, irritable, loud, and overbearing. Don't 1 
you think that we ^jacli have what the other j 
lacks 1 I ’ll! tired of living alone, so mnst*you be 1 1 
also. Couldn’t we join forces and travel together?# h 
Y ou imist be very solitary, tind it is always So j 
coiiifurting to have a man in tlte house in case of | 
burglars or fire oif anything of that sort. Will^J 
you marry ^me? If so, kjndly return, a note in J 
the aflinnutive by bearer, and I’ll come iTp (Ws : j 
evening to bilk it over. If my letter is lacking j 
in delicacy, reinember that doctors are accustomed j 
to come straight to the point. You want rousing: ; ; 
so do I, Which shall it be ? Yes or no? I ■ 
be walking impatiently up and down my gardnsn !;' 
—an exceedingly ^isn thing to do in this 
wind— until I receive your reply. — YtJbrs very ; 
faithfully, Silas ^tjrkb. ' 

‘Is that all?’ deniaiided Mias Alattie, who had^^ 
faint hopes that the missive would be couched in’ ' 
air the long-winded eloquence oT Mies Austin’s , ; 
heroines. • 

Even Prudence seemed to have found it dis* , 
appointing. She inwardly contrasted it withi 
certain vain but impassioned utterances of fJjS ? 
young curpentei, and then rebuked her8elf,4f^. ' 
mstitiiting worldly comp(\rison8. . 
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1 \ nothing inoM in t]i 9 letter, Prudence } 

Nothing about love ?* 

*Tbe letter, lacketh worWliueas of that kind,’ 

I answefed Prudence, seriously scanning the page. 

Miss Mattie had not lost nil sentiment. She 
recidled that episode of her vanished youth when 
^ Reuben Rountree liad declared that he uorshippedr 
' her. Reuben was only a farincPs st.)!!*— a strugg- 
ling faring — and Miss Mattie’s exyilted i) 0 .'-ition 
I had been ueclared a fatal obstacle tp Reuben's pro- 
tensions. Whereupon, Reuben had uttt'ied wicked 
! woids, shaken his fist at JMuttie’s white-haired 
I old father, and departed to lauds unknown in 
' search of fortune. He had taken a lock of Miss 
I Mattie’s fair hair w’ith him, and she still cher- 
f ished }p, secret a little black daguerreotype of the 
I departed swain. All this had happened a quarter 
j of a century ago. At first, the faith of love had 
kept Miss Mattie’s lieart warm. Hut hearts grow j 
cold and faith wa\'ers arid dies away when the 
years pass and absent lovers make no ijigii. 

Afise Matti« drifted iilacidly adown the stream 
of Time, distributing little gifts to her neigh- 
bours on the bunks, and winning the love of 
all. But she found life rather dull. Her old 
5 Bchool-fellows had large families, w’ho called 
Miss Matilda «^Annt Mattie,’ and confided all 
their troubles to her sympathetic ears. Miss 
Matjie also found, to her very great surprise, that 
men rather disturbed her. She liked her little 
nap after dinner, lier game of backgammon W'ith 
Prudence in the evening, her re^uhir <fuiet life. 
If she had married Reuben, all these vhiugs w'ould 
have become impossible. 

Mattie did not like to be hurried. And 
yet— and yet. As she sat there holding Dr 
Slurke’s le.tter in lier hand, lier youth came 
back. How the poor boy -had loved her ! She 
recalled his foolish speeclms, his fondness tor her 
yellow locks and blue eyes, and all the thouwind- 
andfone little tricks and jests w'ith wliicli he had 
beguiled her^into loving him. Dj* Slurke’s letter 
had unsettled her, Tliough slie felt she could 
not* marry u man who never wiped his boots on 
the mat, and bedieved that a congested liver wais 
answerable for all tlie sprrow in the world - j 
yet there might be hidden depths of love within 
I nim. He wiis a doctor, too. ’J’hat w'us another 
recommendation. ' 

Prudence still waited, the lettei* in her hand. 

' Miss Mattie temporised. * I -I will a.sk Idm to 
’ tea, Prudence,’ slie said, as she sat down to her . 
desk and wrote in an elegant Italian hand that ' 
she must have further time in whicli to consider ' 
Dr Slurke’s flattering jn-oposal. ‘And Prudence,’ i 
she said, as she sealed the letter - Miss Mattie 
always used a seal — ‘ see that your pikelets are 
plentiful and of the best. Nothing cumtorts a 
man so fnuch as a good tea.*’ ^ 

Miss Mattie W4w a little bit niffled by the 
; oyents of the day. Slie went up-stairs and 
looked long and lovingly at a certain little 
, tin portrait. Then she put on her best lavender 
iMk dross, removed her cap, and w'ent dowii-stairs 
to her cosy 8ittiiig-rof)in. 

A man’s btep»si runched the gravel outside, and 
the next moment an unknown voice demamletl if 
Miite'' Matilda Sewell lived there. 

Mattie thrust the daguenvotype into her 
> and went out ' What is it, Prudence ?’ 


*A wayfarer from over the seas who would 
have speech with thee, Misti^ss,’ said Prudence 
quietly, os she went ba^ to her pikelets. 

Miss Mattie felt an odd sensation at her Heart 
It fluttered and ^eapt What if this burly 
stranger brought her news from the uuforgotten 
Reuben ! * 

The stranger held a letter in his hand. ‘ I ’ve 
just come down on the cars with a letter from an 
old friend,’ he said. 

‘ On the M hat 1 ’ asked Miss ^fattie, in bewilder-*' 
inent. 

‘On the cars. Oh, I forgqt. You call thfem 
traihs. Can 1 corny in ? ’ ^ 

‘ With pleasure,’ said MiSs Mattie, in a fluttered, 
odd little tone. ‘ May 1 olFer you a dish of teaP 

The stranger seem puzzled. ‘We generally 
drink it in mugs,’ he said. 

He took olf hib hat and coat and carefully, 
hung them on a peg in the hall. The passage 
seemed to shrink when he walked along it, and 
his hedd liit against the low little ])ortal as he 
followed Miss Mattie into lier small sitting-room,* 
full^pf delicate china, and gay with suniplers and 
quaint old mirrors on the walls. 

The stianger sat down in an armchair by the 
fire. He seemed t) swell over tlie 'sides of it 
’I'he cat jumped on to his colossal knee and went 
to .sleep there. * 

Miss Miiitii* sat facing the window •and feeling 
reassured. Site trusted that cat’s iiihtinct almost 
as much as she did the wisdom of Prudence, 
And tlie cat did not know young i arpenters. 

As the sLi’aiiger glanced rmind the room, the 
aneiont figures on tlie Ba!npler.s caught his eye. 
He studied the impoasit5le peacocks spreadinc 
their tails under equally im|XMsible trees, ana 
his eyes twinkled. ‘My! Ain’t they ^ea! i 
pretty !’ he said. ’I'hen he loolfeil at .another ■ 
sampler.. ‘I like tli.it picture of .Noah and his | 
sons sitting on top of tlie Ark/ he observed 
genial ly. 

]\lis8 Mattie felt di.stresHcd. She.rlid not like 
to interi'upt his How of ait critici-m liy adiiiittiug 
tliiit tl^e Ai'k was ine.-iiit for the root of a house, 
and Noah and liis aom weie only four ravens 
perclied on tin* ridge. 

‘Excuse me,’ said the stranger, handing her a 
letter. ‘Won’t lou read -this first, and iHen 
we’ll talk.’ ‘ I 

Hospitality was a sacred rite with Miss Mattie. 
‘I trust, that you w'fll partake of my poor 
liospitality first, M-Mr— P she said,, witli a 
.stately bend of lier hc.id. 

‘Ajphaeus P. Winterbottom. I’d be sorry to 
go away without doing ho,’ answered the stranger 
heartily, as Prudence nppeare«l with the pikelets. 

‘ Prudence/ said M iss Mattie solemnly, ‘ make 
some moVo.’ 

‘You’re right, Ma’am/ said the stranger, sur- 
veying the little dish. ‘J was just tliinking 1 
could eat the whole lot of those cunning little 
cakes.' ’ * ' ■ ♦ 

And Miss Mattie actnalfy laughed. Her tea- 
jwuties were usually very solemn and statedy 
affairs, Mra • Peiiiiifather, the Rector’s wife, * 
always came in a copper-coloured silk. , Miss 
Twhikk'toii, too, invariably donned her best 
old yedlow luce rutties for the occasion. The . 
stranger, however, wore gannenjs of a tronii-* 
atluatic cut, and had a pointed beard. He was 
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ft fine handeame tuan of about forty >five. Ae Mpoctox^ *My .remarke «were meant lot Ibla, r 
Miea Mattie handed him a fragile cup, the laet lady.* ' , / ^ i 

of the pikelets had disappeared. . ‘I could iuet di-op' him into a nice soft 1 

‘Myi Miss Sewell,’ he said, ‘T^’m quite for- j bed, if yoird only say the .word, Madam,’ quie^ ; J 
getting the little men up tlfere on tlie walls, j continued Mr Winterbottom. , 

Tbtire won’t be a ci*umb left for ’em at this ^ ‘ Madam, I take my leave,’ said the angiy 

rate,’’ | Jloctot:.— As for you, Mr Winterbeans, you ahafi i 

Miss Mattie laughed again. Another step hear*from nu*.’ * 


sounded on the gravel path outside 


It ’s Dr Slurke,’ she said, uncomfortably. ‘ 1 — I- Xurbable Htrmiger 


‘Not professionally, I hope,’ said the impeiv 

fbable Hti'fMioer. ‘Don’t (listrHkw 1.1mm bulv »inv 


tad quite forgotten him.’ 


Dr Slnrke opened the door, and recoiled in , you.’ 


‘Don’t distress this lady any 
I more, or 1 11 really have to come and reason with 


angry aiuazenient. 


was Miss Mattie— The Dbctor withdrew, speechless with *rage. 


JUs Matild^ as lie was wont to cull her in di'ehrns Pool’ Mattie began to cry softly into the 

—when he did dream', which was hut seldom — teapot. 

chattin;^ genially away with some foreign ruffian .'I’lie stranger put the cat down, gently ap- 

whom, he had never before beard of or known | proacbed the table. ‘Madam,’ he said, ‘that* 

to exist. It was indecorous; it was vulgar; it j extremely ill-tempered person will be bet^r 
was unftitding ; It wifs aggravating ; it was un- to-morrow. If. he ain’t, I guess 1 ’ll have to 
professional ; and the kind of thing which he reason with him — near a pond.’ 

(Dr Slurke) was not going to put up with from ‘ Oli, pltj^ise don’t,’ said Miss Mattie, feeling 
any lady however nice she might be under comforted by tlie stranger’s vast 

'ordinary circuin8tarice.s. So he pulled his stubbly kept him waiting for an' aiiswgr to — to an ex* 

beard and glared at the stranger. But, iiufm’tn- tremely delicate matter this evening, and — and 
nately for the Doctor,' Mr Alpliaeua F.‘ Winter-, he ’s cross with me.’ 


bottom was not overwhelmed! 

Mias Mattie half rose fi’om her chair. ‘ Good- 
evening, Dr Slurke. * Won t you come in V she 


The stranger led Miss Mattie to the armchair. 
‘Now, you sit there, Madam,’ he said in his 
gentle, kindly wny. ‘ I ’ll brew this tea for you. 


iiupiired,. with the sugta* tongs poised in her You just assimilate those cimjiing little cakes of 
white hand.' yoims, and you’ll feel better. One lumjj of 

This was another insult. She was pouring sugar? - Isii’tit?’ ‘ 
out her best! tea and giving it to the man in ‘ Yes,’ said Miss Mattie, feeling that support 
the chair. Dr Slurke did a very foolish thing — from conscious strength which delights most^ 
a thing hi\ lual often done before, but never wome.it. 

without experiencing disastrous results. He lost ‘‘And the cream?’ said the stranger, holding , 

his temp<j]*. He drew himself up to his full up, the dainty little cream ewer admiringly, 
heigh J — five feet three — and scowletl on the Pirate ‘ My ! Ain’t that little pitcher pretty ! And the' 
"King in the armchair — this ruffian who stole fire 1 Beats our stoves hollow,’ He handled the 
people's hourtiifby imrsiilg their objectionable old dainty t<.*a erpiipage with jealous caiii, and waited 
Persian cats. “ on Miss Mattie so ^licely that all her fears 

‘Won’t you come in?’ tremulously repeated vanished. ^ 


Miss Mattie, 


A gentle lady like you didn’t ought to be 


Dr Slurko bowed sarcastically. ‘ I tbuiik you, | bothcml,’ the stranger said reflectively, when | 
no, Madam,’ he said. # ‘ I only came in to inform Prudence hud cleared away the things — ‘didu’^t 
you that I had caught a cold in my gjirdeii whilst ought to be botliered by a giabshopper'like that, 
awaiting your pleasure.’ I dares/iy he means uell, but he don't collusci- 

The other man looked quietly U]). ‘i gue.sa, tate worth a cent. That’s what’s the matter 
you ought to be proud of it,’ he said, in. his with him. Now just tell me if you feel dowii-\ 

• objectionable J\merican way. | right chipper again, and if so, we’ll go into this 

Dr Slurke bowed to him with withering iivny.’ ' business, or, if you prefer it, I ’ll come ^again to- 
‘ I — eh -was not aware that 1 was asking a morrow.’ 

conundrum,’ -he said. ‘May I inquire who I ‘J thank you, Mr Winterbottom,’ aijiid 
have the pleasui’e of addressing?’ Mattie, in her simple friendly way. ‘It — ^it Wfta 


The fiiraimer smiled. ‘My name’s Winter- foolish of me he so frighteaed, Thft 

bottom — Aljdiaeus P. Winterbottom.’ J>c)ctor lias been very kind to me.’ « ■; 

Miss Mattie let fall the sugar from the tongs. ‘Then I’ll let him off the pond,’ *kaid Mir 
‘ Oh, Dr Slurke,’ slie said, with tears in her voice, Winterbotto’m, aS if hulking a concession . 

*kam so sorry. You see it was rather a difficult j timent. ‘You’re like one of those pretty Wind- li 

'flowers we haverin’ our couiiiry— yOn wi^"J 


question to answer, and ’ i m»>yuio w«u*jLjr — j 

' I Avill thank you to be good enough not to ! sheltering from all the storms that blow.’ 


discuss it before thij» geutlemuu,’ the Doctor 
ejaculated at a white-heat. * 

‘But I— 1 n^ally And poor Miss Mattie 
felt inclined to cry. 


sntiemuu,’ the Doctor , Miss Mattie smiled a pleased Utjtle smile. She • 
* ‘ had neve, been compared toiu wixid-fiowftfi 

And poor Miss Mattie before. * i 

Mr WintiTbottom took up the letter with hift '■ 


Mr Winterbottom u'os moved by Miss Mattie’s | cusbunary deliberation. ‘iSow, Madam,’ he said* 
strm ‘ Shall I make him shut^-the door from ‘I’ll read it to you, and when I’m bumping over 


distress. ‘Shall 1 make him shut *-tlie’ door trom ‘JL'll react it to you, and when I’m bumping c 
the outside?’ he asked, quietly caressing the cat. a m/wt, you tell me to pull-up, and I’U di 
*I think, Madam, you’d feel more comfortable if quietly !’ * * 

this turkey-cock sort of pei'son had gone, home to Miss Mattie did not understand what a i 
roost.’ . , ‘ was. The stranger explained that it wJw a hok. ;| 

1 wa^ not speaking to you, sir,’ said the in the road in winter, and that a aleigh had 1 
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glide gently over and not take it flying, for fear 
^ of bumping tbe bottom but. > ‘ 

the^ letter from Mr Rountree?’ asked 
Kiss Mattie, witli quivering lips. 

Tbe stranger looked at her adinitiugly. ‘Now, 
Madam,’ he said, ‘I never did see your like for 
coming straight to jthe point. You’ve fl|ie in* 
stii^cta. That’s what the widower said when he 
was telling me about it.’ 

‘The^tl le Did I understand 3'ou to say 

widower? To -to allude to Mr Rountree t 
inq^uired Mattie. She felt crushed. Reuben 
had not been true to her ; he had forgotten his 
: youthful love ; all these years she had allowed 
her heart to remain in tlie keeping of a inan who 
did not want it. 

* ‘I’d better read his letter,’ siiid Mr Winter- 
bottom. ‘ ilis wife wished it, you know.* . 

• ‘ I — I don’t know,’ said Miss Mattie, trembling 

*I don’t know. But, oh, Mr Wihterbottom, 
you have been so kind to me, that I would 
rather hear it in your own words, please.’ 

Mr Winterbottom looked gratified. ‘So yon 
’ shall, Madam,’ he said - ‘so you shall. Yon see, 
Reuben settled down in Oulario five-and-twenty 
years ago.’ 

‘ Yes/ said Miss Mattie. 

‘And then, when he was doing pretty well, he 
married old Deacou Tucker’s oldest.’ 

Miss Mattie was but human. ‘Was— was Miss 
Tucker comely ?’ she asked. * 

^l$ort of apple-cheeked,’ si^id Mr Winterbottom. 
/The girls are more like Keube.’ 

‘The-“the what?’* gasped Miss Mattie. • 
p ‘ The girls.’ 

I ‘Are— are there many V 

Mr Winterbottom lellected. ‘Well, there’s 
Sainanthy, and Delia, and Lelota, and Theresa, 
and the Twins.’ 

Every fresh name made tlie matter worse. 
The, stranger saw it. ‘1 ‘can’t remember the 
names of tlie others,’ he said comfortingly ; ‘ but 
thei*e aren’t many— seven or eight, maybe.’ 

‘Is he liappy?’ inquired Miss Mattie, still 
clinging to her romance, as only a’ woman can. 
She would not be harsh or unjust to Reuben. 

' Whilst she stayed at home and dreamed -her life 
away, he had gone into that vast new country 
and won a living fi’om the soil. He had worked 
out the grief from his heart, and- and forgotten 
her. She might have known that hi.s strong 
loyal nature could not fail to find an appraciative 
helpmate. This Canadian girl who had loved 
him had not stayed to thinly gf social position ; 
she had grasped the substance insUiad of .\he 
shadow.'* Poor Mis.s flattie’s tears flowed freely. 
Pei;Ji^P^ Reuben’s grief when his wife had. been 
called away had prompted him to think of her, 

I Miss Mattie. - ’ ^ 

* ‘ Wh-what is his message to me V she inquired. 

Mr AV interbottom came a little nearer to Mias 

Mattie. ‘ Well,* you see,’ he said gently, ‘she was 
kiiid of jealous of you, Madam. Retibe told her 
4* yovt’d always be first in his heart, and so, when 
‘ aha was called away, she asked him to send for 
to— -to look after. him.’ 

1,; '* And— and wdiat did he say?’ asked Miss 

; 

you see, Reube hadn’t the heart to tear 
your old surroundings, even if you’d 
willing to come. So lie sent me. “Tell 


her,” he said— “ tell her all my life I ’ve tamed to 
her in sorrow and joy alike,; all my life she's 
been my guiding stor. In the woods I ’ve seen 
her walking -t^fore me, clearing the way, and 
everywhere she sflfepped the corn grew greenly. 
Tell her,” he said, “ in all that coarse^* rude, roifgh 
life, with its struggles and trials and paiiife and 
successes, she ’s never left my side for one moment, 
tjhe’s been the angel of my life, the pure sweet 
English girl, who 1 . know has been true to me 

all these years. The”’ * 

. ‘ Stop !’ said Miss Mattie, quiverinc with ex- 
citement, as the tears streamed down her cheeks. 
‘Please stop, Mr AVinterbottom--sto|. To 'say 
this to me means that he was disloyal to her.' 
Don’t let me think the man I loved all my life 
4*ould have been false to us both. Pleasq leave 
me that. Don’t take that away from rtie. It — it 
has been the only thing which has sustained rap 
in my loneliness. I have lived a quiet, faithful, 
uneventful life, keeping and guarding the love 
which God put into our hearts. Don’t tell me 
that now, alter all the.se years, he could send me^ 
such a message as that. It must be some dread- 
ful mistake’ — in lier excitement she laid her 
hand upon Mr Winterbottom’s arm— ‘some dread- 
ful mi.sl.uke. It is natural that he should turn to 
me now ; but he mu.st have loved her while she 
lived. It is only bis sorrow whi(;h makes him 
seem to forget. Tell him I will be a mother to 
his children go to them— cherish tliem ; but 
unsay those words which have destroyed my ideal, 
the ideal whicli 1 have taken to my heart all 
these years. The sacredness of love must not be 
broken like this. Tell me!— -tell me! Oh, I 
would rather be the humblest beggar that ever 
craved charity, than believe the man I loved 
could win some other woman’s lieai't and profess 
to have Ibved me too.’ • 

Mr Winterbottom gentfy took her hand. ‘My 
dear Madam,’* he said— ‘ my dear Madam, I know 
he never love»l any woman but 3 011.’ 

Miss Mattie buried her face in her hands. 
DisilluHionetl by both . the *men who had loved 
her — disillusioned in one evening ! Well, she 
liad had five-aiid- twenty years of tru.stful, loving 
faith and hope, and now she must hide her griel 
and try to live it down. She wanted to get away 
tr» her own room — to be alone^ -to think over, 
this shock. And all the time sOie grieved, the 
stranger’s gentle pressure grew firmer still. It 
comforted lier. She experienced a strange thrill 
—a tlirill wliich she Imd never expected to feel 
again. And then she strove to withdraw her 
hand, and accused herself of immode.sty. 

‘Mattie!’ the stranger’s voice sounded in her 
ears — ‘ Mattie, don’t you know me ? I am 
Ilouheii ! 1 have never married— never loved aiiy 

one hut you ; and I have come home to stay, to 
comfort your life, to give you back the years you 
have spent without me, *10 guard and love you 
with the firm strong love of manhood, and to 
atone to you for all the sorrow of 4)»e past. Look 

lip, dear, look up. Say to me ’ 

She looked up through a mist of happy tears 
as he caught her to his heart ‘AA’hat can I say 
to you V she whispered. ‘ Oh, Reuben, Reuben, 

I have waited so long ! I have doubted the good- 
ness of God. And now He brings you back ^ to 
me — He brings you back.* 

Reuben put his strong arm round her.* * Dear, 


JottnuU. 
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: 'forgwe me. I wanted to know if you still cared old black gunpowder not onlji in its Ipeedoui 
‘ for me.* I could not come until I had mode from smoke when ignited, but also in the circum- 
money enough to give you a higher position than stance that it is unafi’ected by damp or eitiemes 
that of a farmer^ wife. Ann now let ua be temperature. After the works had been 

ioVit her hand M hi». ‘Ah, lleuben,' ehe 

«iid, ‘how often our pride places before it evwy- J vanou% weapons by expert marksmen, 

thing' elsp and robs us of the years. I am noU excellent practice was made. The exhibition 
the girl you knew and loved — I *in only an old concluded with the firing of five luindred rounds 
niaiu.’ . from a Maxim gun, when it was shown that far 

But he gazed into her truthful, loving eyes, less smoke was produced ,than with ten shots fired 
' * blue with the blue of heaven, and then he kissed the did- fashioned gunjiowder. 

, A curious relic of the early days of telegraphy 

* ‘They \nll call it an old maid s marriage, she shown at the Chicago Exposition by one 

wlnspered with u smile upon her lips. r .t a • -i • ki . 


whispered with u smile upon her lips. 

* T H E M 0 N T II : 

SCIENCE AND ARTS. 

A VERY wonderful engineering Avork, which has 


of the American railway (ompanies — namfely, the 
original apparatus which was employed for laying 
the first underground telegraph wire, tliut of 
Morse. • This wire was originally laid from 
Washington to Baltimore, and the appartitus for 


A VERY wonclertui engineering worK, which has j . consists of a heavy pkmgh 

occupmd ekveii years in its execution, hi^s just 

wire; thus the 

beenbrougbttoa8uecmful.meintbee8tabJ.8h- , u-m 


be conceded when it is remembered that the . . . ^ ^ /.tlx.*- 

^ ^ ^ leakage to liarth w'as so great that some other 

water m draw., from a eource more Iban eeveuty 

nuleeawayhoin tl.e city, a..d that the ento-piase 

ha, ...volved the creation of a lake nejiy five ^ exhibited in 

•m.leB long which drums twenty-tee thonsand ^ repreaenfing 

eerea of ground. The new lake .a situated m the jiOrae and hia workmen, while eixteen 

Vyrnwy Valley, which ten ymygo, was a bare ^ 

region. without any particular mterj-at attached to 


it. Nq doubt, a lake existed liere long ago in the 
Glacial period, but this fact has been forgotten. 


Could the pioneers of telegraphy have had a 
vision of the network of wires both above and 


cieeptbygeolooista! aud tl.e engiueera Ijave now' common in onr 

rematuted the yv™wy,Lake by meaiia of an commcryal centres, they woufd have been 

immense dam of solid masonry, Manchester has incredulous ; nor would they have ever guessed 
for a long time drawn her water-supply from a that a nefarious industry would arise in the iap- 
distant lake, and Birmiiigliuiu is taking similar ping of telegraph wires in order *llmt knaves 
steps to supply her ngpd of the first necessary of mi^t listen’ to messages not intembid for them 
life.’ Presently it will be the turn of London from which they might derive profit This 
itself to nrovide for its ranidlV increasing multi- »» now the case in New kork where a gang 


itself to provide for its rapidly increasing multi- 
tudes by a siniilip* scheiiic. 


of wire- tappers, consisting of about t\venty-five 


uceuui^.ug..Ltou»ucc.»siuwssuexuuJe.sb^^^^^^^ ^ plough, the wire laid 

ment of a new w.,ter-aupply for the city of Liver- „p ^ ^ 

pool That this IS a very wonderful work must jj 

hfl rnnf’PflPfl wiinn it is TfitiiPin ni‘r<wl f.lmr. t.hi» . . . .... .. 


.uuea uau.u,.j. ....u uu, dishonest Ulegrapl, operators, and as many mqra 

The Photographic. Convention of the United workmen, make a regular busioesa of 

Kingdom la a useful society, which, like its elder Upping the wires over which thc..retums of 
.brother, the British Association, meets annually hoi-se-races are sent, .so that by the news thus ; 
at some hirgo centre for the* purpose of reading obtained they ftiay he able to defraud the book* ; 
and listening to papers on ilillereiit subjects, and makers. They carry on their operations in the, 
refreshing its niemher.s by excursions into the most impudent manner, often meddling with the 
BiiiTounding country. This year they met nt wires under the jiretext of being \vorkmen whb 
Edinbitfgh Next year, Plymouth is chosen .« ‘«v» been commissioned to make retire, W it 

^ j , j 1 *1 f n • is said it IS very difhcult to stop their depw-f 

tke scene of their operations ; and the following 

year they will probably meet at Dublin. The ' “(Jf 'i„t„ ^ 

Pliotographic Convention is now in its scyeiitli dnijrp^ leaves of plants, &c., wliimi have the 
year of existence, and the rajiid increase in its property of conferring upon mankind power 
membership proves that its labours and cause to withsta id fijtigue. The latest introduction of 
are appreciated.,^ • this kjnd is descrilied by a corresjmndent of the 

At Barwick, near Ware, stand the premises of (^iobe newspa^fr as a pastile which is said to take 
Ai.„ c — ir^Uac. Prvmria,, nr.t«rM.nv tUp nnW wnvhu tlic place of l)oth foo(l aiwl drink. It was lately 


the Smokeless Powder Company, the only works of Loth food ami drink. It was lately 

of the kind in the kingdom. These works cover f » company of Uoumanian soldim who 

ui uio H.IUU Au ulio ‘ • . completed a march of seventy-five miles in 

no fewer than one hundred and twenty-six acres twenty-seven hours, and whose sole food dta’ing 
of ground ; and a large company assembled there tkat time was in the form of thew pastiles, 
recently to watch the entire process of maini- First, each man had a pastile every h&lf-|jowiv ^ 
facture from the raw material to the finished and later on, three every hour; at the same*! 
4 6X|^08ive. This new compound differs from the time the pastiles dissolved in a spiall quantitj^ of ' 
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suppii^ to the horses yrhich accom- 
panied the troop. At the conclusion of the march, 
With men and officers declared that^ they felt no 
fatigue whatever, and spoke highly of the sustain- 
ing powers of the new preparation. The pastiles 
are-eaid to contain a large quantity of caffeine. 

A device for preventing •cateipillars from 
climbing trees has lately been described. It con- 
sists of alternate wii'os of copper, which are 
wound ro^nd the tree trunk at a distance of 
about half an inch from one another. These 
wires are in connection with a source of electri- 
city, and when the circuit is completed by the 
caterpillar bridging the metals with its body, it 
receives a* shock which either destroys it or at 
anyrate makes it let go ils hold. It may be 
mentioned that a plan has for a long time been 
common of protecting shrubs and llowers from 
the incursion of slugs by placing rings* of zinc 
and copper round the root Tlie two metals 
whe* touched by the moist body of the slug 
develop sufficient electricity to cause the ereutnre* 
to turn back. 

The Society for the Protection of Ancient 
Buildings has for many years been carrying on 
a very good work. At their last meeting, it was 
stated that more than one old buihlirtg in Loudon 
had recently, by tlie intervention of the Society, 
been saved "from destruction or restoration, terms 
which are too often synonymous. At the same 
meeting there were expressions of regret that the 
Society had failed to prevent the festorutiou of 
St Helen’s Cliurch, Tiishopsgate, one of the few 
'old buildings in London wliich . escaped the Great 
Fire of 1606. It may be mentioned here that 
one building in that neiglibourlmod — the house 
of Sir Paul Piudar -the demolition of which was 
necessary iiv consequence of street improvement, 
*haJ8 hpen re-erected, so far as its Inyidsome carved 
.front is concerned, in the Architectural Court of 
the South Kensington Museum. 

.During a* recent tour in Algeria the French 
Minister of 'Public Instruction and Tine Arts 
Visited the Arab city of Timgad, which is de- 
scribed as an Algerian Pompeii. Certainly this 
old Arab.city, which is now but a heap of ruins, 
has seen almost as many vicissitudes as the 
Italian Pompeii. It was- built in the first cen- 
-tnry of oitr era, and is situated in the province 
of Constantine. It was overrun by the Moors 
in Ihe sixth century, and ultimately destroyed by 
successive earthquakes. Like Pompeii, it was a 
pl^.€ of fashionable resort, and its ruins show 
remains of handsome pavements, beautiful statues, 
a theatre, fountains, and baths. One immense 
‘telpple is dedicated to Jupiter, and this is now 
beinf|f ^xc&vated and thoroughly examined. The. 
province of Constantine is very ricli in Ronmn 
remains ; and it is hoped that the visit of the 
Minister of Fine Arts will result in funds being 
|bund for the necessary excavatiqps being c/lrried 
;Otit, so that we may learn more of this interesting 
V buried city. 

: tt has always been x common idea that cheese 

a valuable aid to dif^Btiou,* hence the invari- 
Ottstom of concluding the principal meal of 
Vjdth a modicum of that toothsome cOm- 
From the recent exj.>eritnoiit8 of- a 
oheniist, it would seem that che.e8e does 
li^vpoisesB the virtues which have been nttrib- 
f in this respect This chemist placed 


various kinds of cheese* in an artitoial digeiativn 
^uid, among the constituents, of whiebr was a 
large proportion of fresh go^ltric juice. Tlie 
various kinds of cheese took from four td ten 
hours before theywei-e dissolved, and as tyi oidi- 
nary meal is digested in from four, to five hours, 
it would appear • that cheese must hinder rather 
«tliHn aid the process. 

The careless nursemaid who leaves a perambu- 
lator jipon a sloping footpath unattended, perhaps 
on a windy day, is responsible for many a sm 
accident An attempt to grmiple with such dis-- 
asters is seen in a Safety rerambulator which 
lias just be*en introduced by a firm In Lon^u* 
In this little vehicle there is a brake which fixes 
theVlieels, except when the handle of the peram- 
bulator is grasped by the person in charge, when 
they are at once released. Close to the Jiandle 
is a lever bar which is grasped by the attenclant 
with the handle, the lower end of the lever being ' 
connected w'ith, a strap which passes round a 
drum attached to the uxle of the hind- wheels. 
By the coiling of this strap round the drum the 
wheels are effectually locked, and the vehicle 
cannot be moved. 

One .of the most beautiful improvements which 
the. Metropedis has experienced of recent years, 
is the creation of tin- hand.'^ome Victoria Embank- 
ment, which borders the north side of the 
Thames. Persons of middle age can remember 
how on this same site. wa.s presented at low tide* 
a vast expanse of black mud. Kever does this 
Embankment look so l)cautiful as at night, when 
its curvfid form between the bridges oh West- 
minster and Blackfriars presents a .semicircle 
of light. It has now been decided that this im- 
portant thorough ffirro shall be lighted by elec- 
tricity, Hot for the first time, for*tibout ten years 
ago experimenbil electtic lights were erected 
here, and M^ere used with beautiful effect for 
many months. ^J’he system then employed in- 
volveil so much expen.se that it bad to be aban- 
doned ; but now the science of electric lighting 
is so much better understood that the jiew 
installation is sure to be of a more permanent 
character. 

In the last annual Report frt)m the Bi'itish 
Yice-consul at La Rochelle, a vivid . description 
is given of the ravages caused by the white 
ants, which infest that town. It would seem 
that the.se destructive insects wore introduced 
! about the ‘ end of the last century; and the 

D ' * ;ue might have been stayed if the precaution 
been taken of at once burning all timber 
which had Injcomo affected ; but this .was not 
done, and the pest is considered to be Almost 
incurable. In many cases, the beams and oth*er 
’wowhyork of the houses are so eaten away, leav*- 
ing a mere shell outside, that they have to ha 
removed and replaced by. iron. By this means 
alone can the houses in many cases be ensured 
frcmi utter collapse. 

A* method of preserving wood from the attack* 
of insect pests and other destructive influences 
was some years ago introdjiced by Colonel Haskin 
of the United States, where it is in extensive use 
with very satisfactory results. From time imme- 
morial it has been tlie custom to preserve wooden^ 
posts which have to be fixed in the ground ‘bjr * 
charring them ; and although this process is an 
effectual preservative, it lifts the «rawbac|| 
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jbarning away a certain portion of th§ wood, and 
therefore, robbing it or Aome of its , strength. 
Colonel Haskin ^onceived the idea of doing the 
wprk more efficiently by submitting* the entire 
bodjr of the wood to the action of superheated 
ail? in clo.sed retorts, M^)od treated in this way 
is said to bft ‘vulcanised,' and the action of the 
heat not only preserves it against decay, buj 
confers a strength and hardness upon it which 
It did not before poss(?sa On, the New York 
elevated railways, viih'aiii.se<l yellow pine .timbers 
which* have been in use for the past six years 
dq not show any sign of deterioration, while 
.Uj^reated wootl exposed to the same conditions 
01 weather is in a state of decay. A company 
is being formed to work this process, uiiich 
is of an inexpensive character, in thi.s country. 

Although we liear so much of illumination by 
cas and its modern rival electricity, there is no 
doubt that the majority of householders through- 
out the world use mineral oil as tlieii’ chief source 
of artificial .light. In this country alone there 
are, it is said, more than ten million lamps burn- 
ing mineral oil* in nightly use, and though perhaps 
* some of us hardly realised tfliut tlie employment 
of these lamps was so general, we are constantly 
reminded by the newspaper rt'ports of terrible 
accidents that th.e use of such lamps is not only 
common, but dangerous. At a recent inrpiest 
upon a victim of one of the.se accidents, it was 
stated that three hundred d(*aths every year are 
caused in tliis country alone by similar disasters j 
and in one year Captain .Shaw, the former 
Superintendent of the Loudon Fire* Brigade, 
reported one hundred and rifty-.six fires caused by 
the upsetting of lamps in the ^fetropolis. Many 
devices have been invented to remler tbe.se lamps 
safe, so that should they be gccidentaUy upset, 
the flame is automatically extinguished j and 
^uch devices have from time to time^ b(!en noticed 
in these .columns ; but unfortunately they are 
not adopted, and probably will renudn neglected 
until legislation is bron|jht to bear upon the 
subject. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that india- 
rubber goods even of the highest ([uality are 
perishable, Altbongh not subject to any great 
wear and tear, the time comes when the rubber 
Joses its elasticity and becomes soft and rotten. 
Hitherto, such perished rubber has representetl 
a wa.Ste material for which no use could be found ; 
but by a proce.ss recently’ invented, the perished 
rubber can be made, it is said, once more service- 
able, tly incorporating the waste rubber with 
certain hydro-carbons and with a proportion of 
Trinidad asphalt, by adding to the mixture 
Cfertain vegetable oils, and submitting the. pro- 
duct to heat, there is prodiiceil a substance Id 
which the name ‘Blandyte’ has been given. It 
can be made bard and dense, or soft and pliable 
by modil^’ing certain parts of the process; and it 
seems to be applicable to most of the various 
ptirposes for wnich pure rubber is used. Com- 
pared with rubber, vulcanite, or leather, blandyte 
18 a wonderfully cheap material, due, of course, 
to the fact tliat its.chief constituent has hitherto 
been of no value. The offices of the syndicate by 
. which the ninnufacture is now being carrjed on 
^ at 78 Qracechurch Street, London. 

During the dark and foggy days which visit 
the Metropplis and other large towns in the 
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wintej-time, thousands of exitfi hands em- 
ployed upon our railways,* whose duty it is 
place detonating signals upon tbe rails, whipt 
supply the place of the ordinary seipaphorea* 
which are invisible through the murky atmo- 
sphere, This means great expense to tho /aij- 
wny companies both in men and material, for 
each of these fog-signals costs three- halfpence. 
All improved method of signalling to the drivers 
of locomotives in thick weather has recently been 
brought forward. On the locomotive itself is 
fixed an *electric bell, to whit:h is attached a 
contact device, which operates by means of a 
iimvable bar which is associated with each signal- 
box. When the engine passes sm h* a signal-box, 
contact is made, and the bell rings ; and by the 
number of beats upon the gong, the engine- 
driver knows whether to proceed eft* whether to 
stop. The apparatus does not interfere with any 
existing signalling arrangements, and would be 
([iiite automatic in action provided that the signal- 
man ati^uded to his levers just as if the weather 
wete clear. ♦ 

A lucifer-match factory is about to be estab- 
lished in Calcutta, The promoters of the enter-,,, 
prise are natives who, as soon as they had con- 
ceived the idea, collected samples of wood from 
ditferent parts of the country and submitted 
them to Kuropean experts. Some of these woods 
have been found very suittible for the purpose of 
match -makijTrg, and it is said that they can be ' 
piu chased at a very cheap rate. The chemicals 
required can also, it is said, be made in India; 
and with the, cheap labour there 'obtainable, t£ls 
enterprise has every prospect of success., 

A lew years ago the Phonograph of Edison and 
I the wonderful tiiinj^s that might he expected of 
I it were commoii topics of conversation, and ‘many 
I have expressed snrpri.se thilt after do much pro-^ 

I mise, the performance is so small. ‘ Why,*’ fliey* 

I ask, ‘is not the phonograph to be obtained com- 
jmercmllyP It was.lon^ ago reported that its 
I invetitor ^lad perfected it, and it has been ex- 
liiblted all ^ver the country, in order that the 
! public might be made arcpiainted with the reaUy 
! marvollous results of whicJi it is capable ; but 
still it cannot be purchased, and no one seems to 
know the reason why. In France, if a patented ’ 
article is not produced a.s a marketable thing 
within a period measured by so many months, 
the inventor cannot claim further protection for ' 
it; amt this' being the cas.e, it is possible that 
some French speculator may Hood the world wiib ; 
[dionographs which do not bear the name o| 
Edison. 

Hitherto it has been thought most dangewu^ 
if not impo-ssible, to discharge shells *coi)£dn 1 .pg 
high explo.sives from ordinary guns, tht dang^ 
lying in tlie possible premature exploeioi^ of Sm 
shell, through the shock communicated tp it' 1 ^ 
the gfun. This difficulty seems to have been auiw 


mounted by Dr Justin, who has recently con- 
ducted a scries of experiments with shells charged ! 
with explosive gelatina Dr Justin statfes that 
the danger of igniting explosives contained in 
shells irf caused more by the friction induced by 
the rotary motion of the projectile, tjran from 
the shock iriduced by starting* it on its flighty 
and. tUifi friction he reiluces by placing^ tho 
explosive charge in nn inner chamber of wood. 
By dischai^ing heavy shells of this 
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againat.ft target of eolid rock, the enocmous 
deatrtwuon *po8sible ^ith them woe made" evi- 
dent The shells used *werc fitted 'with a 
delayed-action fuse, so that they did not explode 
until they were buried In the cliff against which 
theyfcjeere aimed. 

It is with n feeling akin to regret that we 
learn that the ancient city of Rome is to be 
modernised by being illuminated by electricity ; 
but such is indeed the case, and the w’orks to 
supply jt with tlie necessary current were re- 
cently inaugurated. These works arc at Tivoli, 
tMrenty-iwp miles away ; and the motive-power 
for driving the necessary dynamo-machines is 
found in a volume of w’ater having a fall of 
about one huiidied and sixty-iour feet The 
electricity thus generated will be curried from 
Tivoli to Rome by four copper overhead con- 
ductoi;s, aud the loss of power in transmission is 
calculated to amount to twenty per cent. 

and the retqms arc rapid, hence the favour with, 
which the iidu^ry^is iwrded by the Chinesei 

Gambier has a pale brown dy yellow colour, 
with an even earthy fracture, the cubes of com^ 
merce being about an inch wjuare. There* is 
much variation in the tpiality of the ^mbier 
offered for sale, and the art of adulteration has 
penetrated this branch of industry. At one lime 
there are stated to have been eight hundred 
gambier ])laiitatij:>nB in Siiigaf)()re alone ; and th6 
amount of gambier imported into Great Britain 
from the Straits Settlements alone is no less than 
twenty thousand tons per annum. 

Gambier is umioubtedly a valuable eommer^jal 
product ; and with inqiroved ajipliances for lU 
mami fact are, and judicious management of the 
}daiitations, can hardly fail to develop largely 
at no distant ]H*riod. 

If 0 11 J-: V K R. 

Two little streamlets leapt and flowed, 

And sang tlieir .songs together ; « 

They felt alike the summer ,ray«, 

And bore the ^stormy weather ; 

The eelfsame blossoms decked them both 

In colouis licb ami rate ; 

And in each stiej m the song birds wooed 
ffheir bright rell* i lions there. 

Aud on, and on, and on the) danced, 

Each leaping toward the river, 

And then they met to kiys aud pait 

Forever and Xoicver. 

Ti6 0 human lives, two kindled hearts, 

• By destiny’s deeiee. 

Met in the spring of life, to leant 

J[ts deepest mysteiy. 

They dieameiT their morning di earns of hopi 

Through fair unclouded weather ; 

They ojlened love’.s itching book, 

And rend it flirough logethei ; 

The} saw in one anotliei’s e}es 

A deej) unspoken bliss ; 

And fioin each otberS lip» tJiey took 

Love’s ever-icady kiss. 

And then the fate that crushes all 

The sweetest jdcasnres here, 

Turned hope’s glad music to a sigh, 

Its gloiy to a tear. 

It stepped hetween them ; ah ! it mocked 

The love it could not kill ; 

• It l)ade them in its f^ry live, 

And love, and suffer still. 

• They tried with outstretched hands to span 

Fate’s wide unyielding ‘Never.* 

The voice of destiny rcplietl : 

* Forever and forever.’ . 

Mine is no w ild imagined theme, . 

No idle fancy fli^bt, 

It lives through daylight's busy hours, 

And haunts the silent night. 

The wail of sorrow fills the air, 

It rests, it ceases never ; * ^ 

It wrings some soul, it breaks some heart, 

PoieVer aud forever. 

^ Lizzik Bbkrt. ^ ^ 
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GAMBIKR. * * 

There are perhaps few siibstancfs more widely 
if indirectly used and at the same time less knou n 
to those outside the immediate industry con- 
cerned, than Cambier. The very name is un- 
familiar to the general public ; whilst any 
knowledge of the origin and iikkIc of preparation 
of gambler is uncommon Gambier is very ex- 
*tensively employed in the dyeiugtand anniug 
industries; and a large number ol materials and 
ajrticlcs c)f daily use have in the course of their 
iSaanufacture been treated with the .substance 
under consideration. Gaiiibier is, moreover, 
a valuable medicine, and tlu‘ more carefully 
prepared oualities arc largely used iii cases of 
aiarrha*a, iiy^entery, relaxed throat, &<•. 

^ Similar in cheniidhl composition to ordinaiy 
catechu, gambier is obtained oy boiling the leaves 
and twigs of the Vncaria Gainhifr plant, a native* 
of the Ejist, and found either wihi or cultivated 
in Malacca, Penang, an«l Singapore, as*\vell as in 
Java and Suiiiatra, Uncaria (rarnhw' belongs to 
the natural order Huhiao>(r, in wliicb are also 
embraced the ciiichonas or quinine-yielding 
plants, as w’ell as coffee. The flowt'rs are small 
a"nd crowded together, and the plant itself is a 
strong shrubby climber. 

Gambier appears to have been used in India 
for dyeing jmrposes from a veiy "remote jktkkI ; 
but its introduction into Europe only commenced 
With the present century. 

The manufacture of gambier is still conducted 
on very primitive lines, and with the crudest 
appliances. A jdanlation is gejierslly crojijied 
Borne eigliteen montlis afU'r being jdanted ; and 
g^Oppiug may be re}»eated as often as four timt*s 
a ycar,i the operation being oftfimes conducted 
with, no sparing baud. The remaining iiroeess 
is exceedingly simple, the leaves, twigs, Sc., being 
.bpiled in a rough «:aldron until the water in 
k which ^ they are steeped becomes syrupy. The 
CTttact* is then dmwn ott, cooh‘d, and stirred until 
; 'tlTstUlUsation conimenees. The gambier is then 
* lOUlt by hand into cubes,* dried either by simple 
tacpcwui^ ,to the air or by smoke, and packed in 
fiqiltB for exportation. 

' The life of a gambier planbition averages .only 
ten vears ; and in fifteen years at latest it is 
^b^doppa. The capital required is very small, 

■ * ' 
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By (IRANT ALLKN, 

Author of ‘In Au, Shaded,’ ‘Thus Mortal Coil,’ etc. 
CHAPTER l.—rK RAD venture. ‘ 


Ohtddinowick High Street ia one of the quaintest 
and most* picturesque bits of ohl-towu urcliitecture 
to be found in Eii^ii’nd. Narrow at either einl, 
it buiadeua suddenly near tlie middle, by a 
sweeping (.urve outward, just opposite the White 
JlorSi'y where the weekly cuttle*maiket is held, and 
where the timbered gable-eiids cluster thickest 
round the ancient stone rros.s, now reduced as 
usual to a mere stump or relic. In addition to its 
High Street, (Miiddingwick also possesses a mayor, 
a corporation, a town i)ump, an Early English 
church, a BajRist chajiel, and abundant oppor- 
tunities for alcoholic refreshment, TJie U'htfe 
Horse itself may boast, indeed, of being one of the 
most famous old coaching inns still remaining in 
our midst, in ^pitc tjf railways. And by its big 
conrtyai’d door, one bright morning in early 
spring, Mr Edmund Planbigeuet, ever bland and 
self-satisfied, stood sunning his portly person, and 
.surveying tlie u'orld of the little town a.s it 
imrolled itself in changeful panorama before 
him. ’ 

‘Who’s that driving the rector’s pony, Tom P 
Mr Plantagenet u'.ked of the ho'^tler in a lordly 
voice, ns a pretty girl went pa.st in an unpre- 
tentious trap. ‘ She ’a a stranger in Ohiddingwick.’ 
For Mr Plantagenet, aa one of the oldest inhabit- 
ants, prided himself upon knowing, by siglit at- 
least, 'every person in the parish, frcjui Lady 
Agatha herself to the workhouse children. . 

Tom removed the straw he was sucking from 
his mouth for a moment, aa he answered, 'with the 
"contempt 6T the horsy man for .the inferior 
gentry : ‘ Oh, ^she ! she ain’t nobody, sir. That 
lot’s the new governess.’ 

Mr Plantagenet regarded the lady in the carriage 
with the passing interest which a gentleman of , 


his di.-itiuction might naturally bestow upon so 
uiiimpoitunt a personage. He was a plethoric 
man, of pompous aspect, and he plumed himself 
on being a connoisseur in lemale beauty. ‘Nob 
a bad-looking little girl, though, Tom,’ he re- 
' apomled conde.scending]y, closing one eye and 
scanning her as one might scan a tvvo-year-old 
filly. ‘She holds herself well. I like to see a 
woman wiio can sit up straighl in her place when ' 
she’s driving.’ 

' Mr Pluntagonet’s opinion on all questions of 
' deportment was much respected at Ohiddingwick ; 
so Tom made no reply save to chew a little further 
I the meditative htraw ; while Mr PJantagenet, 

' having by this time sulliciently .surveyed tlie 
I street for all practical purj) 0 '^e.s, retired into the 
bvir- parlour of the friendly White Horse f6r his 
legulation morning bi'andy-and-soda. 

But the new governess, all unconscious of the 
comments siie excited, drove placidly on to the 
principal bookseller and stiitiouer’s. * * 

There were not many booksellers’ shopft in 
I Uhiddingwick ; ])eople in SunHiy import thei? 

[ literature, if any, direct from London. But the 
one at wliose door the pretty governess stbpped 
I wa.^ the best in tlie town, and w'ould at least do 
well enough for the job alie wanted. It bore, in 
fact, the j)rord legend, ‘ Wells s Select Library 
then by au obvious afterthought, in smaller 
letters, ‘In connection with Mudie’s.* An obse- 
quious small boy rushed up, jib she -descended, 
to hold the rector’s liorse, almost as in the days 
before compulsory education, when small boys 
lurked unseen, on the lookout for stray ha’pence, 
at every street corner, lilary accepted his prof- 
fex'cd aid with a sunny smile, and went into the 
I shop carrying a paper parcel. 
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; There was nobody in the place, however, to 
take her order; and Mary, who was'a timid ^drl, 

; not too Biire of her ■position, stood for a moment 
irresolute, uncertain now to call tlie 'attention of 
the inmates. Just as she wua on the point of 
: giving it up as useless, and retiring distoinfited, 
the door that led into the room behind the shop 
; opened suddenly, and a young man entered. He 
i seemfed about nineteen, and lie was tall and hand- 
I some, with deep blue eyes, and long straggling 
i locks of delicate yellow hair, that fell pictur- 
esquely though not allectedly about his ears and 
shoulders. He someliow remiiided Mary of n 
painted window. She di<ln’t know why, but 
instinctively, as lie entered, siie felt as if there 
were something medieval and romantic about the 
good-looking shopman. Ilis face was almost sta- 
tuesquely beautiful “U fair frank open face, like 
a bonny young sailor's, and the loose c.urla above 
were thrown lightly off the tall white forehead 
in a singularly graceful yet unstudied fa.shimi. 
He was really quite Florentine. The hvad alto- 
gelher was the head of a gciillemaii, and some- 
thing moi'c than tlnd : it lia<l the hold and clear- 
cut, fearless look about it that ono seldoih finds 
among our English population, except as. the 
‘ bodge of rank and race in the very highest classes. 
Mary felt Imlf ashamed of herself, indeed, for 
noting all these things *imuie«l lately ami instinc- 
tively about a mere ordinary shojuunn ; for after j 
all, a shopman he was, and nothing^ more : though | 
his head and face were the head and face of a 
: gentleman of distim tion, hi.s dress was simply 
the every-day dres.s of his class and occupation. 
He was a son of the people. Ami as Mary was 
herself a daughter of the clergy, the eldest girl 
of a country rector, compelled by the many 
mouths and the narrow endowment ut home b) 
take a place as governess with a more favoured 
family at Cliiddingvyick rectory, she knew she 
could have no possible right of any sort to take 
any personal interest in a hookseller’s had, how- 
ever handsome and yellow-liaircd and dhstin- 
giiished-looking. 

*I beg your pardon for not having come sooner,’ 
the tall young man began Jn a very cultivated 
tone, which took Mary aback even more than did 
his singular and noteworthy appearance ; * but 
the fact is, you opened the door so very softly the 
ball didn’t ring ; ami I ditlu’t notice there was 
anybody in the shop, a.s I was busy cutting, till 
I happened to look up accidentally from my Jeani, 
and then 1 saw you. I hope 1 haven't kept you 
uuuecessai ily waiting i ’ 

He spoke like a gentleman ; and Mary observed 
almost without observing it that lie didn’t call 
her ‘Miss,’ though slie was hardly even aware of 
the unusual omission, his manner and address 
^ were so perfectly those of a coui’teous and well- 
.bred equal. If she had fancied the customary 
.title Was left out on purpose as a special tribute* 

> of (Usrespect to her j)ositiou as gijverness, her 
sensitive little soul would have been deeply liurt 
the slight even from an utter stranger ; but 
she felt instinctividy the haiKbome young niah 
. lift'd no such intention. He didn’t mean to be 
■;;«my^t^ but perfectly polite, so she liardly even ! 
the curious omission. 

dear, no,’ she auswcivd, in her timid little 

unfolding her parcel as she 8i>oke with a 
-‘/find of shrinking fear ‘that she must be hurting [ 


his feelings by treating him as* ft tradesman. 
'I’ve only just come In ; and I, weHh I wanted to 
know whether you could bind this again for*mef 
Or is it quite too old to be worth the trouble of 
binding f , 

The. young man took it from her hands, and 
looked at her- as he took it. The book was ft 
liritisk Fhra^ in two stout octavo volume^ and it 
had evidently seen wear and tear, for it was 
tattered amj dog-eared. But he received it me- 
chanically, without glancing at it for a moment. 
His eye.s, in fact, were fixed hard on Mary’s, A 
woman knows aff once what a man is thinking — 
especially, of course, when it’s herself lie’s think- 
ing about ; and Mary knew that minute ^e 
young man with the fine brow and the loose 
yellow hair was tlnnking in his ()wu Ijcad — how 
exceedingly piv.tty she was. That makes a girl 
blush under any circumstances, ami all the more 
so when the man who thinks it is her social 
inferior. How, when Mary blushed, she coloured 
up to her delicate shell-like ears, which made her 
look pi'ettier and daintier and more charming 
tlmn ever; and the young man, withdrawing his 
eyes guiltily ami suddenly — for he, too, knew 
what that blush must mean — was still further 
confirmed in hia first opinion tliat she was very 
pretty. 

The young lady, however, was ashamed he 
should even look at hei. He wa.s accustomed to 
that, and yet someliow in this ea^ it particularly 
hurt him. He didn’t know why, but fie wanted 
lier to like him. He took up the book, to cover 
his coufuBion, and examined it carefully. ‘At 
the time of the Frencli Kevolution,’ lie observed, 
us if to himself, in a curious far-away tone, like 
one who volunteers for no particular reason a 
piece of general information, ‘many of the refu- 
gees who came to this country were compelled to 
take ‘lip mechanical work of the commonest de- 
scription. A Hochefoucatild mended shoes— and 
y ulleyrand was a bo'>kbimler.’ 

He said it exactly as if it was a casual remark 
jd)out the volume he wa.s liohling, or the com- 
parative merits of clotli and leather, with his 
eyes intently fi.\e<l on the backs of the covei's, 
and his mind to all app<;arance profoundly 
absorbed iji the alteinative contemplation of 
morocco or russia. Mary thought him the oddest 
young man she had ever met in her life ; she 
fancied he must be mad, and wondered by ‘what 
chance of fate or fortune he could ever have 
wandered into a bookseller’s shop, at Chidding- 
wick. ^ 

The young man volunteered no more stray 
remarks about the French Revolution, however, 
hut coiitiriue<1 to inspect the backs of the books 
I with more business-like consideration. Then he 
turned to lier quietly: ‘We couhl do. this for 
you very cheap in half-culf,’ he said, holding it 
up. ‘ It’s not at all past niemling. * I see it’s a 
favourite voUmie ; and a book of^eferrtice of 
the sort you’re constantly using in the open air 
ought to have sound stout edges. The original 
binding,, which was clotli, is quite unsuitable, of 
course, for such a purpose. If you’ll leave it, to 
me, I’ll do my best to make a workman-like job 
of it.’ " 

Thei-e was something in the earnest way the" 
young man spoke that made Mary feel he toefe ^ 
a pride in hia work, simple and ordhmry fts it 
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was ; and hia instant, i^ecognition of the needs 
and object of the particular volume in question, 
which in point of fact hud been hei'* cpnipiuiion 
in many country rambles over hill or moor, 

? piemed to her singularly different from the per- 
unctory habit of most common English work- 
men. To them, a book is just a book to be 
covered. She conceived in her ow'n mind, there- 
fore, a vague respect at once for the young man’s 
charticter. But lie himself was just then looking 
down at the volume once more, engaged in exam- 
ining, the iijiiide of the binding. As he turned 
to the fly-leaf, he gave a sudden little start of 
intense sururise. ‘Tudor I’ he murmured ; ‘Mary 
Tudor ! How very curious ! Did this book then 
once belong to some one named Mary Tudor B 
*lt belongs to me, and that’s my name,* Mary 
answ^erecl, a little astonished, for he w'as gezing 
fixedly at her autograph on the blank page of 
the first volume. Never before in her experience 
had any slioj) j)eople anywhere showed the slight- 
est symptom of surprise at recognition of her 
royal surname. 

The young man made a sudden gesture of 
curious incredulity. ‘1 beg your pardon,* be 
said, jotting down something in jicifcil in the 
inside of the book; ‘do 1 understand you to 
mean your own real name is Mary Tudor?’ 

‘Why, yes, certainly,* Mary answered, much 
amused at his earnestness. ‘That’s my own real 
name, Mary Einpsom Tudor.' 

He looked at it again. ‘ What u singular coin-* 
cideuce !’ he murmured to himself half iuaud- 
ibly. 

‘It’s not an uncommon name in Wales,’ Mary 
answered, j list to cover the uwkwai'dne.ss, for .she 
was surprised the young man should feel any 
interest at all in so absti’act a subject. 

‘Oh, that’s not it,’ the yellow-haired lad replied 
ill a hasty little way. ‘The coincidence is — that 
my name happen.s to bjj llichurd Plantagenet.* 

As he spoke, he drew himself u]), and met her 
once more with conscious pride in his clear 
blue eye. For a moment their glances unswer«*d 
each other; then both dropped iheir lids to- 
gether. ’ But Bichurd riaiitagenets cheek had 
flushed crimson meanwhile, as u very fair man’s 
often will, almost like a girl’s, and a strange 
fluttering had seized upon liis heart well-nigh 
before be knew it. This wa.s not remarkable. 
Mary Tudor W'as an extremely pi'etty gii-l ; and 
her name Heemi-d fateful; but wlio was she? 
Who could she be? Why had she happened to 
come, there ? Richard Plantagtuiet determined in 
his own heart that moment he would surely 
search this out, an-l never rest until he hud 
fliscovVired the seCi-et of their eiieounter. 

‘ V’^ou shall have it on Wedue.silay,’ he said, 
coming hack to the book with a sudden di’op 
from clou dluiid. ‘ Where may I send it?* This 
last in the eomuum tone of business. 

‘Tp the rectory,’ Maiy aiisw'cri'd, ‘addressed to 
Miss Tuddi’.* And them JUchard knew at once 
she must be the new goveiiie.ss. His eye wan- 
tiered to the door. He hadn’t noticed till that 
minute the rectory pony; but ‘once he saw it, 
be understood all ; for Oliiddingwick was one of 
those very small places where every one knows 
every one else’s business. And Frauleiu hud 
gone back just three weeks ago to Hanover. 

There was a lUoment’s pause : tlieu ^lary said. 


‘Good-morning,’ sidling off a little^awkward?/ j 
for sl|e thought Richaixl Plantngenet’s maiiJier a 
trifle embaiTassing for a man in his position ; and 
she didn’t eveq leel quite sure he wasn’t going 
to claim relatiouslii]) with her on the strengtn 
of his surname. Now a shopman may be hand- 
some and gentlemanly, and a descendant of kings, 
but he miLstn’t aspire to acquaintance urr sueb 
grounds as these with the family of a clergyman 
of the Church of England. • 

‘Good-iiioriiing,’ iticliiird rfq>lied with a courtly 
how, like a gentleman of the old school, which 
indeed he wa.s. ‘ Voiir books shall be covered as 
Well as we. cun do them.’ 

Mary returned to the pony, and RichaVd to 
hi.s ream, which he wa.s cutting into aermon- 
]uiper. But Mary Tudor’s pivtty face seemed to 
haunt him at his woih ; and he thought to him- 
self more tliau once, between the clips of the 
knife, that if ever lie married at all, that was 
just the sort of girl a descendant of the Plunta- 
genets would like to imirry. Yet the last titne 
one of nis house had espoused a Tudor, he sajd 
to himself very gravely, the relative r/ilcs of man 
and woman were reversed ; for the Tudor was 
Henry of Richmond, ‘called Henry YIL, of our ‘ 
■uuiiger braych ;’ and tlie Plantagenet was Eliza- 
leth of YorK, his consort. And that was how 
■ ‘the Estate^’ went out of tlM3 family. 

But ‘the Estates’ were Kiigland, Wales, and 
Ireland. 
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In the reign of the first Tudor there existed a 
respectable Company of Mariners in the College 
at Deptford, having authority by choi’ter to 
proseeulf persons who destroyed sea-marks, &c. 
llenry VHIL, on May ilO, loM, formed iliem 
int{» a perpetual corporation by the style of the 
‘ Master Wardens uml A8.si.^tants of the CuiW or 
Fraternity of the most glorious and undivided , 
Trinity, and of St Clement, in tlie parish of 
Deptford Strond, in the county of Kent.’ 

The pewci'B and functioiiB of ihi.s Society have 
'been miieh curtailed by succeeding eiiactmentB, 
and within more recent time.s again in 1854, the 
year that gave birth to that ma.ster-piece of, 
nautical legislation, the ISfer? hunt- Shipping Aet 
But .still the Trinity Brethren are au influential ■ 
boily, seeing that among^^t other responsibilitifikj 
they are mainly accountable for the lighting ot 
the storm-swept English coasts. 

Between ilu' of the RoiiiaiiB- established 1 
either pri<u' to or in the opening year's of the i 
( diristian eia, oh Dover cliffs, Flamborough Head,* ; 
and various other sites around our shores— and , 
the ebtablislimeut of the. North Foreland Lights'; 
house, the Dungeness fire-tower, there is prac- ^ 
tically no connecting link. This laat-naiXied - 
beacon was iusiilatcMl for iiidicuting’ tlie wherer ■ 
abouts of the dreaded Goodwin Sands. On the 
summit of the lighthouse there was built an 
open fireplace or grate, in whicli were burnt * 
billets of oak-vv<^od, which subsequently wei*b 
superseded by coal. Modem science smRtt ' 
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disdainfully %t such a 4clamey ilhmnnant ; but 
Smeaton informs us that the coa^fi^e of the 
Spurn Point Lighthouse, at the mouth of the 
Humber, had been seen tliirty miles off. Coal- 
fii-es issued their warning flares from the Isle 
of May lighthouse, at the entrance to the 
Firth ‘of Forth, as late' as 1810 ; while oil was 
first used in the- St Lee’s Head Liglithouse in 
1823. • A beacon-tower that guards the rockbound 
enU‘ance to a certain Swedish liord is said to still 
issue a coal-fed light. Such lights as these must 
fail conspicuously during tempi^stuous weather, 
and Especially when the wind blows from sea to 
shore, A sailor has then to encounter the terrible 
risks of a dee shore without any perceptible 
warning from the irieiidly beacon-light. 

As Alfred the Great, according to popular 
tradition, invented a lantern-like arrangement 
for the protection of Ilia light-giving time-meas- 
urers, another benefactor invented a .case or 
lantern in which to cmclose the wood or coal 
fires of our early light-towers, and so to protect 
them from storm and temi>eat. About the year 
1732 the iron grate or chauflfer of the Foivlands 
Lighthouse was covered with a ‘sort of lantern, 
on account of the great dilliculty of keeping up 
a proper flame in windy or rainy weather.* The 
‘lantern’ had larg^rsash-windows, and the attend- 
ants kept tlie i*oal-fii'e alight hy meun.«4 of huge 
bellows, in 1700 iuiprovenieiits v^ere instituted 
which made this lighthouse partake somewliut 
of its present form iiiid character. The only 
exceptions to the use of tires wci e the Eddystone 
Lighthouse, which used to exhibit a chandelier 
of twenty-four wax candles, five of which weighed 
two pounds, and the Liverpool lighthouses, which 
had oil lumps, with rude I'eflectors. 

'Bhe introduction of the Argand lamp about 
1790 marked an ora of great and rapid iniprove- 
meut in the lighting of beacon -towers. Even at 
the present day the substance most largely used 
is oil of one description or otber, either colza 
or petroleum. If the latter oil is used, eare is 
taken to ensure that it is of the befit possible 
(jiiality, and that its flasbing point is considerably 
above "the temperature at which movst of the petro* 
leum oils give off tlieir dangerous vapours. A 
sample from every delivery by the contracting 
oil-merebant is taken and subjectial to the most 
thorough tests ; and any consignment that fails 
to reach the standai'd is rejected. TJie usual plan 
adopted in provitling rock lighthouses with their 
liquid fuel is to give them a fifleeii months’ 
supply in ailvauce each year, and thus ensure 
the impossibility of the supply running short. 

The following two extracts, taken from advert.- 
isements published by the Com mission el’s of Irish 
Lights, will alniw how the oil supplie.s are ob- 
tained : 

‘ Rape-rtset) Oh, for TiioHruouBER. -The Com- 
missioners of Irish Liglits liereby give notice that 
they are desirous of receiving tenders for the 
supply of about 15,000 gallons of Pure Refined 
Rape-seed Oil, of the finest quality, to be delivered 
into their stores at Kingstown, co. Dublin, in such 
ijtiftntities and at such times as may be required 
nttring the year ending Slst December 1892. A 
iiomple of Five Gallons of the Oil pri’ posed to be 
should be submitted by tbe firms intend- 


ing to tender ; the vessel containing the sample 
having the trade or tile private mark thereon, but 
not the name of tbe firm.’ 

‘Mineual Oil for Lighthouses. — The Com- 
missioners of Irish Lights hereby give notice 
that they are prepared to receive tenders for the 
supply of 38,Q00 gallons of the finest quality of 
paraffin oil, to' be delivered in the quantities 
named and at the ports specified.’ 

The same precautions are adopted with regard 
to ensuring that the bulk supplied shall be accord- 
ing to sample as obtain in the provision of the 
colza or jape-seed oil. The latter oil is about 
twice as co.sily as the paraffin, but it has an 
advantage over jietroleum that renders it of great 
use in rock liglithou.ses. A lightlioiu^e that would 
consume two gallons of colza in a given time 
would require twice as much )>aralfiii, and so in 
lighthouses where storage-room is limited colza 
has an advantage. 

The methods employed to utilise the light given 
out by the buniiiig oil are two the catoptric and 
tlie dioptric systems. The first named of these 
necessitates the use of a number of small lamps, ■ 
each witli^^ a polished reflector behind it ; while 
the latter employs one central lamp and an 
adaptation of lenses. Where gas is used in a 
lighthouse it has of course to be manufactured 
with the utmost caiefulm-ss ; and the use of this 
illuminuiit at a sliore station necessitates a vej-y 
1 material increase of the lighthouse stuff, 
j In the year 1BG5 Mr L R. Wigham of Dublin 
introduced hia }uitent gas burner at the Howth- 
Lttiley Lighthouse, near Dublin, ’fhe burner 
consists of five concentric rings of gas jets, the 
innermost ring having 28, the next 48, then (18, 
88, and the outermost 108, burners. The 
diameter of each ring was 1, (Ijl, 8i, 9^, and 11 
inches. It is stated that the light Irom twenty- 
eight gas jets is equal to four wicks where oil is 
consumed. Ly manipulating the strength of the 
flame— -that is, bringing iiioi’e burners into plaj — 
the resulting light cun be utlj listed to suit the con- 
dition of the atmosphere. Fog, tlui most potent 
of atmospheric light-quenchers, is less able to ex- 
tinguish the rays of ga.'<-ligbt than those emanat- 
ing from any other source. It is sometimes urged 
in olijection to gas as a lighthouse illuminant that 
it is impos.sible to direct all the light, that the well- 
known gas glai’e cannot be obviated even with the 
most perfect dioptric apparatus and its appurten- 
ances. But this is hardly an important objection, 
after all. The zone of vague illumination, tbe 
result of the action of the ex- focal rays, serves to 
reveal in dense weather the whereabouts of the 
friendly liglithouse, although the optical opacity 
of the atmosphere may be such as to que''nch all 
the directed lays. The cost of lighthouse gas is 
said to average about ten shillings per thousand 
culiic feet. This is, of course, fur above the cost 
of a similar quantity of coal-gas manufactured for 
domestic purpo.scs. This is accounted for by the 
small quantity made afr each station, and also by 
tlie best ])os.sible voi’ieties of cannel coal beiqg 
cmp]oye<l in tbe process. The relative intensi- 
ties of this special coal-gas compared with the gas 
designed for domestic consumption is as thirty- 
five is to sixteen. 

Professor Tyndall thus pronounces upon the 
merits of gGis as a lighthouse illuminant : * It may 
be beaten in point of cheapness by mineral oil j 
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but in pdiiit of handiness, distinctiveness, and 
power or variability to meet the changes of* the 
weather, it will maintain its superiority over all 
oils.' 

.With regard to the cdectric light much was 
expected, •Its iutouHity wtis such that many 
asserted it would shine steadily and distinctly i 
through all conditions of atmosphere. JJut such 
expectations have met- with disappointment. 
Vivid it is, and searching it may be ; hut its 
utter inability to penetrate through a fog of any 
density, the stranding of the Eider well within 
the zone of St Catlierine’s electric light nidst 
wofully demonstrates. Here was u liglit which, ! 
under clear conditions of weather, shines with 
almost solar brilliaucy, quite powerless to pene- 
trate the layers of partially condensed aqueous 
vapour that lay between the liglithouse and the 
German liner. The electric liglit witli its match- 
less intensity is doomed so far as its reputation 
as a lighthouse illuininant is concerned. 

1'he Shipmasters’ Society, wliose members have 
to do . with the practical side of liglithouse 
economics, thus wrote to Trinity House in March 
1891 : ‘Many members of this Society on active 
service freijiiently passing from the Thames to 
sea, and vice irrsd^ have often represented the 
pooriioss, ‘sometimes invisibility, of the electric 
lights during certain conditions of hazy atmo- 
sphere, at times when the oiMiglits of light- 
ships, &e., and the gas-lights of seaside towns have ■ 
been comparatively bright an<l distinct. Again, i 
complaints have been made of the intense and , 
blinding effects produced on n.'wigators by electric j 
light such us the South Foreland on ve.¥sels in j 
its immediate vicinily.’ This i.s the opinion of ; 
tho.-^ mainly concerned in the efficacy of our . 
warning lights, whose very lives depend upon the I 
vividness of tlie friendly rays einorgiug from the | 
lantern-towers that line onr coasts. This verdict | 
is endorsed by nautical opiiiiou in the tTiited 
States, where those interested in the question of 
good lighting have requested that the electric 
lights be withdrawn. 

The French lighthouse authorities are much 
dissatisfied also with the perforinaiice of the 
electric light as* an electric illumiiiant. The 
electric arc Inis served to illumine many of their 
houses for many years ; Imt the complaints of 
practical navigators have caused the French 
engineers of the Liglithouse Dcpartiueut to loi)k 
out for a suitable substitute. 

One service the electric light [lerforms for the 
mariner in a truly noble manner is Ibat of sky- 
flash-gignars. A beam of light thrown into tlie 
upper sky is extreniely useful to navigators in 
determining a ship’s position before the true light 
itself is visible over the convexity of the earth. 
The value of sucli a light will bo uiii.lerstood by 
all. Supposing a -ship making for shore sights 
an overtiead light, she is enabled to locate her 
position thereby. If bail weatlier were now to 
cijme on, she would be able to steer in confidence 
in the direction of the true light, and woiihl come 
witliin its range, ultliongli, had she not been 
guided by seeing the overhead light ere the bail 
weather came on, she would have had to grope 
her way until well within the zone of the true 
light. In many conditions of weather, though, 
the vertical* l^am would not be of the slightest 
. tti^e, as may readily be imagined. St Catherine's 


flash-light has been seen at a distance of forty- 
nine miles, while sky-fiashes of the HbUmah 
Light on the coast of Denmark have been dis- 
cerned at a distance of fifty-one miles. Creech 
Point Light, Cshant, has been |eeu forty-one 
miles away ; .and tlie sky-iUish from Calais has 
been seen thirty-six miles away. 

Inght is; however, not only tlirown from some 
lighthouses upon the sky, but at numy there 
arc subsidiary beams ivliich are used to throw 
light upon some danger-spot in the immediate 
vicinity of the lighthouse. Coloured lights arc 
generally cmiployecl for this purpose. But their 
use is attended with so inindi loss of power, that 
it is but rarely that they are employed as first- 
cluss principal lights. Red is more frequently 
used tluiii green, and the latter colour is fiot 
Uf-ed as a main feature in any lighthouse, if 
a red beam of liglit is to jnodiice the .same effect 
at the same distance as a beam of white light, 
then the quantitative ratio of the lights that 
jnoduce the beanvs must be as twenty-one i.s to 
nine, the extra amount of light being required 
for the red beam, to compensate for the light 
absorbed in passing through the red glass. The 
importance of the work achieved by these sub- 
sidiary beams is exemplified by the Coquet Island 
Lighthouse, off the coa.st of Nortbumberlaiid. 
The .surrounding sea is divided into eight irregular 
ureas, each area being marked iu a distinct 
niunner : the main or seaward portion is of coutse 
the largest, having an illuminated arc of one 
liundred and eighty degrees. Tlie other areas 
are of course much smaller in extent. Vertical 
sti’ips of variou.sly-colomed gla.s.s, through which 
tile light is made to |)as.«, illumine the different 
area.s in a most marked manner, the diversity 
of charactcn.stic8 being aided by a towesrlight 
in the same tower twenty -eight feet below, the 
main light 

We nave already, in alluding to the intro- 
duction of gas into lighthouses, mentioned the 
work of Mr Wigham. Whatever debt he had 
laid the British nation under by his researches 
into the que.stion of lightliouse iUiiminants vyill 
be materially increased by his latest contribution 
to the practically scientific side of the question. 
He lia.s recently introduced to tlie world his 
‘(iiaiit Lighthouse Leii-V which promises _ to 
advance the science of liglithouse illumination 
far Beyond it.s present limits. In the year 1885 
a step in the direction of large lenses W'as taken 
by the Oommis5ioner.s of Irish Liglits wdien they 
estiiblished at Mew' Island Idglilhouse, BelfaA 
Lough, lenses four feet high by three feet seven 
inclie.s in wid^b, but still with the 920 millimetife 
focal distance. Experiments were afterwards 
made at Soutli Foreland with large lenses ; and^ 
Messrs Stevenson next obtained the sanction of 
■the Board of Trade to the* imrchase of a larger 
lens than tnat of Mew Island for experimental 
purposes. The local distance of ' tins lens was 
1330 iiiiUimetres. By Messrs Stevenson it was 
termed a hyper-radiant lens ; and it was found, 
wdien used in conjimction with large burners, to 
liave practically double the illimiiniiting powef 
of any lens previously made. Finality was now 
tlioucnt to be reached, and it wa^ asserted that 
by the use of such lenses an amount of light 
would be obtained emial to that given by the 
HiH)erpoBitiou of a nurnber of smaller lenses. 


But Mr Wigham went further, and* urged upon 
the Irish Comtniasionera the advisability of still 
increasing the amount of light emitted from light-* 
bouses. Messrs Stevenson expressed tlie opinion 
that such lenses should be restricted to a single 
tier of glasses j and the Board of Trade also urged 
the IriSi Comniissiouers that it was inexpedient 
to adopt any higher optical power with these 
lenses than the triform. Mr Wigljam’s recom- 
mendation, however, was acted upon. Not only 
was the feasibility of manufacturing a larger lens 
demonstrated, but tlie best metbod of adiipting 
jt was shown as well. This giant lens has a 
focal length of two metres. When this splendid 
triumph of lenticular art is set up in the. qnadri- 
latgral system, each of the four faces of the 
apparatu-s nu*asnres ten feet wide by twenty-two 
and a half feet in height The axial intensity 
of the ‘giant’ lens is eight liundred thousand 
candles j and when fully equipped, the emergent 
beam’ of light from the nuadrilateral arrargement 
is calculated 'at five million candles. Jii making 
this computation, allowance has not been made 
for the fact that the peculiar splu'rical form of 
the lens will return to the flame the whole of the 
•light reflected at the tirnt refracting suj’face, so as 
to increase the amount of light emitted directly 
from the flame towards an opposite ]innel, whicli 
li^ht ill the case of an ordinary plane lens i^ 
wholly lost. The apparatus in que'tion can 
easily he accomihodaled in a lantern of ordinary 
dimensions, as it is only fourteen and a half feet 
in diameter, thus requiring a lantern some three 
feetfjreater from side to side. 

With .such a leiiti(;u]ar arrangement a.s this and 
a powerful gas flame, the cry of the steaiuship 
companies for a liglit of great power on t)»e Old 
Head *01 Kiii'^ale will .soon be granted. The fleefa 
of' vessels that then ‘make’ the sonth-west (:oa.4 
of Irtiland, after cros-sing the Atlantic, will know 
that human skill and kiiowledgij have provided 
them W’ith a warning light as perfect and 
powerful as humnn ingenuity can devise. More- 
over, the ex-focal liglit will be diffused to a 
greater extent than it was before ; and altliougli 
no liglithou.se illuminant Iras yet been produced 
Uvit can satisfactorily penetrate fog,' yet this ex- 
focal light olituined as a useful quantity when 
gas is burnt, may be relied ui)Oii to illumine 
the fog to some exfent, and ho show the approxi- 
mate position of the friendly lighthouse. 

Concerning the electric liglit, it has 'been a 
subject of inuf'h controversy as to whicli nation j 
first employed it as a lighthouse illuminant. On 
December 2(5, 1863, the South Lighthouse at Cape 
La Heve in France wa.s lighted i^'perimcntally 
by electricity. But this was nearly two years 
4itep its permanent, adoption in this country. 

far ba<'k as 1857, expenm(!ntal Irial.s were 
made; and after bTirning at* South Foreland' 

' during 1857, 185^ an<l 1859, it was agreed to I 

f ice the oil by ehjctricity at the dangerous 
t of DungencKs, on the coast of Kent. Some 
mlties of detail, however, bud to be overcome; i 
(and it was not until February 1, 1862, that the ' 
.^lactric light hIiouc from the hibioidcal tower of ! 
'.^Ji&Uiigeness. ■ 

,|;'ij 81 nee that date, the electric light has had a fair 
under certain conditions of atnioRphew \ 
^ ;|K)werful rays are Tound to he completely 
j^ljiittiplied. Now that all authorities are agreed ' 


upon this point, it remains to be rten 'whiit 
inipfilse the failure of ihe. electric light will 
give to the development of large lenticular sur- 
faces, and how far coal-gas will be used as the 
illuminant of the future. . . » 
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CflAl'TER XXXrV.— ELfiJE AND HER MOTHER. 

‘Can you spare me a few minute, s, mother?^ 

Mrs Arundtd looked up from the desk where 
she was writing a letter, and sow' her daughter 
standing before her. Slie started and changed 
colour, but <pnckly recovered, and replied coldly : 
‘I did not liear you come in, Elsie. What do you 
want with me'F 

Outside, • the helhs were ringing for Church : 
it was a quarter to eleven: Mrs Arundel was 
already dressed for Cburcli. She was one of those 
who do not see any incongriiitv between Church 
add a heart full of aniriiositie.s. Slie wa.s* bitter 
against her daughter, and hard toward.s her son, 
and she hateil her son in-law elect with all the 
powers of lier passionate nature. But, my 
hrother.s, what an array of bare benches should 
we see in every place ot* worship were lliose only 
admitted who came with* hearts of charity and 
love ! 

‘Do you wish to keep me long, Elsie? If so, 
We will sit down. If not, I am reailv for Cliurch, 
and I do not like to arrive late. I'eople in our 
position .should sliow a good example.’ 

‘1 do not think that I .shall keep you very 
long. But if you sit down, you will, be so ny.ich 
iiiofc conifoi table.’ 

‘Comfort, Elsie, you*liavc driven out of this 
hou.‘<e.’ 

‘I will bring it back with me, then. On 
Monday evening, mother, I !un coming back.’ 

‘ Oil ! Wliaf. do you mean, diild ? H^is the 
blow really fallen 1 I heard tliat it was impend- 
ing. Is the young man is lie— a prisoner?^ 

‘No, mother. Von are quite mi.-taken. You ’ 
have been mislakcu all along. Yet I shall come 
hack on Monday.’ 

‘Alone, then V 

‘ J shall leave it to you whether I come back 
alone, or with the two men whom I most regard 
of all the world my lover and my brother.’ 

‘You know iny opinion.^, Elsie. There has 
been no change in them. There can be none.’ 

‘ WfdnL*.sday i.s my wedding day.’ 

‘I am not interested in that event, Elsie. 
After your wedding with such a man, against the* 
opinions, the wishes, the commands of all whom 
you are bound to respect, 1 can only .say that you 
arc no loimer my daughter.’ 

‘Oh! How can you be so fixed in such a , 
l^elief ? Mother, let me make one moiii appeal to , 
your better feelings. Throw off these suspicions. 
Believe me, they are baseless. There is, not the 
.shadow of a fovmdatioii for this ridiculous struc- 
ture they have raised. Consider. It is now — 
how long? - three weeks since they brought this 
charge, and they have proved nothing -absolutely" 
nothing. If you would only be brought to 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of Aiperic* by 
HarjKT k Brothers, 
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on wliat^falee aasuniptiona *tbe whole thing 
teats!’ • 

‘On solid foundations— hard facts— T want no 
more,’ 

*If 1 could prove to you that Atlielstan was in 
America luitil a month 

‘Unhappy girl! He is deceiving you. He j 
had been living for ei^ht years in piofligacy near 
London. Elsie, do not waste iny time. It sliould 
be enough for me tliat my son-in-law, Sir Samuel 
Dering, man of tlie clearest head and wiliest 
experience, is convinced that it is impo'ssible to 
draw any other conclusions.’ 

« ‘ It is enough for me,’ Elsie rejoined, quickly, 
‘that my heart tells me that my brother and m} 
lover cannot be such creutures.’ 

‘You have something more to say, I suppose.’ 
Mrs Arundel buttoned her gloves. The clock 
was now at five minutes before eleven. 

‘Yes, If it is no use at all trying to appeal 
to' 

‘No use at all,’ Mrs Arundel snapped. ‘I am 
not disposed lor sentimental nonsense.’ 

‘1 am sorry, because you will bo sorry after- 
wards.- -Well, tlien, 1 have come to tell yon that 
1 have made nil the preparations, vitli (Jeorge’s 
assistance, lor Weduesdav.’ 

‘Oh!\ 

‘Yes. The wedding cake will be sent in on 
Tuesday. My own dress — white satin, <»f course, 
very beautiful — is finished and tried on. It will 
be sent in on Monday evening. The two brides- 
maids’ dresses will also come on Monday, (leoige 
has arranged at the (ihurch. He liai oi'deied the 
cai*riages and the bouquets and has got the ring. 
The pre-seiits you have already in the bouse. W e 
shall be married at three, 'riiei'c will be a little 
gathering of the cousiub after the wedding, ami 
you will give them a liitle simile diimor in the 
evening, which will, 1 daresay, en<l with a little] 
dance, (.leorge has also seen to the red cloth lor | 
the steps and all that. Oil ! And on Tuesday i 
evening you will give a lug dinner p<irly to 
everybody.’ 

‘Are you gone quite mad, Elsie '1* 

‘Not mad at all, my dear mother. It is »^ir , 
Samuel who is mad, and luus driven you and . 
Hilda mad. Oli! everything will eomo off tx-. | 
actly as 1 tcdl you. I’erhaps yon don’t believi it.’ j 

‘You are mad, Elsie. You are ccituinly 
mad.’ I 

‘No, my dear mother, 1 am not mad. Oh! 
it is so ubsiud, if it were not so serioub. Hut we 
are determined, Ueoige and I, not to make this 
absurdity the cause of lasting bitterneas. Then*- 
fore, m} dear mother, 1 do not want to be , 
married from my biothej’’8 lodgings, but from ] 
yopr house. You w’lll come to my w’edding, 1 
prophesy, lull of love — full of love’— her eyes] 
filled with tears— ‘for me and for Oeorge — am! 
for Athelstan- -full pf love and of soripw and of 
self-reproach. I am to he given away by my 
brother -you will come, I bay, w'ith a heart full 
■ of love and of pity for him.’ 

Mrs Arundel gazed at her stonily. 

‘Everybody will be there, and you will #ceive 
all Tour friends alter the wedding. 1 have taken 
care of the invitations. Hilda will be there too, 
horribly ashamed of herself. It w'ill be u lovely 
wedding ;*und w^e shall go uway with such good 
wishes from yourself as you would not ip your ' 


present state of mind btlieve possible. — Go now 
to Church, my dear mother, prep&red for a happy 
dnd a joyful day.’ • ^ 

‘I sometimes believe, Elsie,’ said Mrs ArundeL 
more* coldly still, ‘that you have been deprived 
of your senses. So far from this, I shall not be 
present at your wedding. I will not interfere 
with your holding v’our murri^e here, if you 
like ; you may fill the house w'ith your friends, 
if yon please. I shall myself take shelter with 
my more dutiful daughter. I i-efuse to meet my 
unhappy son : I will not be a consenting pai*ty 

to the tie which w'ill entail a lifelong misery^ 

‘ My dour niother —you will do everything 
exactly os I have prophesied. — Now, do not say 
any more, because it will only make our recon- 
ciliation a little more difficult. I ought to gqi to 
Church on tlie Sunday before my wedding, if 
any day in the week. If you w'ould only I'ecofer 
your trust in my lover’s honour, 1 could go to 
Church W'ith you and kneel beside you. But 
withoim that trust — - Oli ! go, my dear mdther. 
You will find my proplus y come true, word for 
word believe me pr not.’ 

Mrs Arundel w'ent to Cburcb. lYuring the 
.service she fdt strange prickings of foreboding 
and of compniiclioii and of fear, anxiety, and 
bojie, with a little sadness, caused by the com- 
munication and the as-surances oi her daughter. 
Even in such a cu.se as this, the thinker of evil fs 
sometimes deores.sed by the arrival ot‘ the projihet 
of good, when Mrs Arundel came away irom 
Churih, blie became aware tlial she hud not 
licaid one single w'onl ol the sermon. Not tliat 
she w’anled very much to hear the sermon, any 
more than the First or Second Lesson— all three 
being parts of the whole which every pei-soii 
of respectability must hear um-e a w^'ck. Only, 
it W’as dibijuieting to come away after lAiU an 
] hour’s ili8cour.se with the li*eling that Blie did not 
I remember a single syllabic of it. She took her 
I early dinner W'llh the oilier diftighter, to W’hom 
"he communicated Elsii^’s remaikable conduct, 
and her prediction and her invilutiou. It w’os 
decided between them that her brain was ull'ected 
, —no doubt, ouh for a time- and that it w'as not 
I expedient lor them to interfi-re ; that it was 
deplorable, but a part of what might have been ! 
exjiected ; and that time would show. Mean*' i 
' while, Sir Samuel rejiorted tliat it had beoili ■ 
resolved to get a wairant for the arrest of the 
man E*lmund Gray, w'ho hilherto had eluded all 
a! tempts to find him. 

‘He appeui-a to be a real person,’ the knight 
concluded—* an ehlerly man, whose character, so 
fai’ as we can learn, i." good. It is, however, signi- 
ficant that iwlhiiig has been di.scovered concem- 
j ing Ins profession or calling. That is mysterious. 
For my (»wn pni t, 1 like to know' how man 
earns his daily bread. I have even consulted a 
peivni coiiUectcd with the rolice.. Nothing is, 
known or 8us])ecb‘d about him. Blit we shall see 
a." soon as he is before the magistrate.* 

‘And Wednesday is so close! Oh! my dear 
Sir Samuel, hurry them iipt Even at the last 
moment — even at the risk of a teiTible scandal 
— if Elsie col ’Id be saved !’ 

‘Well,’ said Sir Samuel, ‘it is curious — I don^t 
understand it '-^^e liad arranged for the hotU- 
cation for a warrant for Friday morning. Would' 
you believe it i That old donkey Checkley won't 
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S o for it — wants it put dlf— says he thinks it will 
e of "110 use. What with this young man Austin 
at first, and this old mau Checkley next, we seenf 
fn a conspiracy to defeat the ends of justice. 
But to-morrow I shall go myself to my hrdtlier. 
It is time this business was finished.’ 

‘Yes-— yea,’ aaid Mrs Arundel. ‘And my dear 
Sir Samuel, before Wednosd^ — let it be before 
Wednesday, I implore you, for all our sakes !’ 

‘ My dear Madam, it bhall be to-morrow.’ 

At noon, Elsie rclurnod to Half Moon Street, 
where George was waiting for lier. 

‘ I iiave made one more atteinj>t,’ the wiid, with 
tears; ‘but ii was useless. Her head is as hard 
about you as ever it was about At lHd.stan. It is 
wO|;derful that she bIiouM have .so little faith. 

I suppose it romes of going into the Gity and 
trying to make money. Ed in mid Gi’ay would 
say so. I would have told her all, hut for the 
old inan’s s:ike. He knows nothing: he suspects | 
nothing ; and 1 want to make tlie case com- 
plete that there shall be no doubt- none what; 
ever — possible in the minds of the mo'it sus- 
picious. Even Check ley must be satisfied. I shall j 
finish the work, I hope, this afternoon. — Oh ! 
George — is it pos.sible ( Is our wedding (bvy next 
Wednesda}’’ — actually next Wednesday? And 
the hateful cloud shall he blown away, and — and 
—and ’ 

For the rest of this (diapter h)ok into the 
Book of Holy Kisses, where you will very likely 
find U. 


CHAPTER XXXV.— PLENARY CONFESSION. 

Early on Sunday afternoon Elsie started upon 
her mission! She was anxious, because she wa{? 
enteririg upon a most iinpoitaut business, and one 
requiring the greatest delicacy in the handling. 
It was enougli- more than enough — that her 
witnesses sliould^be able, one after tlie other, to 
identify Mr Dering with Mr Edmund (^ray : but 
how much more would her hands be strengthened 
.if she could produce a full and complete narrative 
of the whole ufhiir, wj-itteii ))y tlie hand which 
had done it all ! To get that narrative muis her 
business wHh the Master that afternoon. But she 
was hopeful, partly because she knew her power 
over the philosopher ; and partly because, like 
every woman Who respects hereelf, she had always 
been accustomed to get exactly what she wanted, 
either by asking, coaxing, flattering, or taking. 

The Master w'ns waiting for her- one should 
never keep a Muster waiting and she was a little 
late ; he was impatient : he had so much to talk 
about and to teach : one point suggested another 
in his mind : so much to say : he grudged the 
least ’delay : he walked about the room chafing 
because the hour apjmintoil was already five ' 
minutes in (the past : he would scold her ; she 1 
must really learn to he punctual : they had onlv ' 
about five short liours before them for all he hud 
to say. Was this the zeal of a student? But 
at that point slie opened the door and ran in, 
breathless, aniiling, eager, holding out both her 

bands, a dainty delicate maiden all his own 

hw disciple— his daughter the daughter of the ! 
K«w Humanity— and he forgot his irritation, ajul 
took her hands in his and kissed her forehead. I 
‘Child,* he sighed, ‘you are late. Lut never 


mind. You arc here. Why, you have^grown so 
precious to me that 1 cannot bear you to be a 
minute late. It is such a Imppiness— such a joy 
ill the present— Such a promise for the future — 
that I nave such a disciple ! Now sit down- 
lake off yohr bonnet. I have put a chair for yon 
at the window- and a ^table for you to write. 
Here is your mjte-book.— Ndw— you liave thought 
over what I taught you lost ?— That is well. Let 
us resume at the point where we left oflf— llie lise 
of the co-operative spirit, which i.-. the risa of thq 
New Humanity.’ 

lie talked for two hours- two long eloquent 
hours : he walked about the room : or he stopped, 
before his disciple empha.sising with the foiefinger 
of admonition— n'pea ting- ill iKsli at ing by anec- 
dote and memory — he had a prodigiou.s memory. 
The Scholar listened intelligently. Sometimes 
she asked a question : Honu-timos .she made notes. 
You must not tliink that she wa*^ a slinni Scholar: 
her interest in the Master’s sy.sLem was not simu- 
lated. Above all things, she lo\ed to hear this 
enthusiast talk— who would not lovt^ to hear of 
tlie New Jerusalem ? Always hv made her heart 
to glow with the Vision that he eonjured up 
before her eyes of a world vheie there should be 
no more sorrow nor crying nor any more pain, 
nor any of the former things. He ipade her 
actually see what oth'*i^ only read of the Four- 
square C’ity itself with its gates ojien iiiglit and 
da), its Jasper walls, and its tw'elve fonndatioiifi 
of precious stones. — ‘Why,’ lie said, ‘the gates 
arc open night and day because there is no 
Projieity to defend ; and the walls are of jasper 
l)ecauHe it is the most beautiful of minerals, ilnd 
because it cun be polished like* a minor, so that 
the country around in retlected ou its surface, ■ 
which .shows tliat it all belongs to the City ; aud 
the precious stones are the twelve (uidinaL virtues 
of Ilumanity, ou which tlic Order of the Future 
.shall rest- namely, Faith, Biotherly Lo\e, Obe- 
dience, Patience, j^oyalty, Constancy, (’haslity, 
(/oiirage, Hope, Simplicity, Ttuidcniess, and Jn- 
dustry. It Is an allegory- -the w'hole book is an 
allegory — of Ilumanity.” And she saw*, beside 
the City, the river of life, with the Iree of life 
for the healing of all nations. 

Then she clean forgot the purpose for which 
she had come : she w’as carried aw’ay : her heart 
InMt" -her cheek glowed. Oh ! Lovely Vision ! 
Oh ! Great and glorious Projdiet ! He made a 
lleuvcn, and placed it on this earth. Now' the 
mind of man can conceive of no other liappinees 
hut that which humanity can make out of the 
actual materials found upon this earthly ball, 
The Heaven, even of the most spirituul, is a 
glorified w'orld : the Hell, even of the most gentle, 
js a W’orld of lleslily pain : no otbei Heayen 
attracts: no other Hell terrifies: there is no 
promise, or hope, or prospect, or inheriUuice that 
man desires or poet can fe^n or vi.sionary can 
preach but an earthly ’ Heaviui : it iimut be a 
Heaven containing auxishine and shower, ‘ kindly 
fruits in due season, love aud joy uud music and, 
art, and men and women wdio love each other 
and Itbour for each other. Such a world— such a 
New Jerusalem — the Master drew every day ; he 
loved it, and lingered over it ; he painted over end 
over again tliis splendid Vision. He was never* 
tired of painting it, or his hearers of gazing upon 
it B,ut to-day, he spoke with greater fullneee, 
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more clearly, more brilliantly, more joyously than where xou have live{T,mnd all about yon, I can 
ever. Waa the Propliet really a man of seventy tell them nothing. Oh! I know it matters 
years and more? For his mind 'was young— the nothing about me and my own friends; but* 
enthusiast, like the poet, neVer grows old. His my dear Master, we have 'to think of the futcifb. 
voice might have been the voice of a boy — a hen the Cause has spread, and spread, and 

marvellous boy — u Shelley' preaching the glories spread, till it covers the whole, world, people j 
of the world when Property should be no more. will W'aiit to know all about the man who first 


He ceased. And the Vision M’hich he bad preached its princinles. AVho will be able to tell 
raised quickly faded away. They were back them ? No one. ^oii are alone : you have no 
again in the dingy old lun : they were among wife or chiblren. Your name will domain for 
,the solicitors and the money-lenders and the > ever attached to the Cause itself. But you — 


young fellows who have their Chambers in 
the place. The Inn is about as far from the 


.New Jerusalem a.s any place under the sun: it autobiography.’ 


oil — the man— what will you be? Nothing, 
nothing but a name. You ought to WTite an 


is made over bodily and belongs — every stair — ‘I have sometimes thought I would do so’ — 

every chamber -to the interests of Property. his face berame troubled ; ‘but — but’ 

He ceased his prophecy, and bfjgun to argue, ‘But you are always occupied with woijjking 
to reason, to'chop logic, whicli was not by any for the %vorld. You have no time, of course. I 
means so intercHtiug. At last lie stonped this quite understand that ; and it worries you — does 
as well. ‘You have now,* dear child, be said, it not? — to be called upon to turn your thoughts 
' heard quite as much as you can profitably absorb, from the present back to tlie past.' 

I have noticed for the last two or tliree minutes ‘Ye 5 — ye.s; it does- it does. Kl&ic, you exactly 

your eyes wandering and your attention wearied. expi*ess the <lifiiculty.* 

Let us stop — only remember what I have just ‘ And yet - you must own — you must confess — 
said about tlie diseases of the Body Politic. They' it is nutural for the w'oihl to want to know all 
are akin to those that affect the human body, ahout you. Who was the great Edmund Gray 1 
By comparing the two we may learn not only Why, tliey wdll want to know every particular — 
cause, bpt also effect. We have our rheumatisms, every single particular: where you were^born — 
gouts, asthmas, neuralgias, colds and coughs, fevers where you were educated — who were your masters 
aud otlier ills, has the Body Politic. Whence — wliat led you*to the study of Humanity and its 
come our diseases? From the ignorance, the problems — where you lived : if you were juarrieJ 
follies, the vices, the greed and gluttony of our and to 'whom — what you read -■ who >vere your 
forefathers. So those of the Body Politic. Take friends. Oli ! there is no end to the curiosity 
away Property and you destroy greed. With of the world about their great men.’ * 


that, half the diseases vanish.’ 


‘ Perhaps.’ He rose and looketl out of the 


Elsie heard and inclined her head. It did window. When men are greatly pleased they 
occur to her that perhaps Property in the Body must always be moving. ‘1 confess that I have 
Politic might be represented by LkhI in the Body never thought of these things at all. Yet, to 
II Liman, but slie forbore. The Master was one bo sure- -you are right.’ lie murmured and 
who did not' invite argument Nearly all the purred. 

great Teachers of the world, if you think of it, ‘No, but I have tbouLdit of them, C‘ver*8ince I 
have conveyed their wisdom in maxims and had tlie happiness of being deceived by you. 


aphorisms. 


]M aster, w'ill you trust me? .Shall I become your 


He took out his W'atch. ‘It is nearly four,’ he biographer? You cannot find one more loving. 


said. ‘Shall we go on to the Hall?’ 


You have only to give me the materials. Now- 


‘ Not yet Tliere is no need for us to be there let me ask you a few questions just for a begin- ' 
before six. liave two goo<l hours before us. ning — ^jnst *to sliow you tlie kind of thing I shall 
Let us use tli.em more pleasantly than in sitting want to know.’ 

alone in the Hall- you must own that it is stuffy. He laughed and sat dow’n again. ‘Why, roy 
We will talk about otlier things— about ourselves life' has not got in it one single solitary incident* 
— not about me, because 1 am quite an iiisig- or episode, or adventure. There are no mifi- 
nificaiit peison, but about yon, dear Master.’ fortunes in it. Tliere is not such a thing os a ' 
She was now about to enter upon her plan of disease in it. I have always been perfectly well. : 
duplicity. .She felt horribly usliamed, but it had Tliere is not even a love episode or a ilirtatioh in 
to be done. She strengtlieneil herself: s'he re- it. There are not even any riligions diffioulttea 
solved: she suppressed the voice of conscience. in it. Without love, ill-beultli, misfortune, i-e-, 
‘About me? asked the Master. ‘But what is ligioiis doubts— where is the interest in the life, 


there to talk about V 

‘ Ob ! there is ever eo much.’ She took his 
riglit hand in her own and held it, knowing 


that this little caress pleased and moved him. never faljs in love.’ 


aud wliat is there to tell V 

‘ Well, a life that lias no incident in it ftuist be- 
the life of a stifdcut. It is only a student who 


‘Master— what a wonderful chance it was that ‘ Or,’ said the Philosopher, ‘ a money -gotten*, 
brought me here ! I can never sufficiently wonder ‘Happily, there are not many studenta or Wo 
at it. 1 have told Qeorge— George Austin— ray women should be disconsolate indeed. Ho you 


lover, you know: and Athelatun— be is my know, Muster, that you can only be excused such 
brother.’ Slie looked at liim sharply, but there a dreadful omission ip your history by that one 
was no sign of recognition of those two namea. plea? Sit down again, Master,’ for again he 
Edmund Gray had never heard of either. ‘I walking about restlessly, partly disturbed by her 
have told them about you and of your great questions, and partly flattered and pleased by her, ;• 
work, and how you are teaching me and every- reasons. She opened her note-book and began 
.thing. But when they ask me who' you are, to ask questions about himself— very simple, 
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otiefltionB^ sixch aa wodd not introdoipe any 
disturbing points. He answered readily, and 
she ’observed with inter^t that he gave correctly 
facts of Ids own—]Edward Bering’s— History. 

He was born, he »6aidL in that class which 
npholds Property — the Better Class — meaning 
the Richer. His father was a wealthy solicitor, 
who lived in Bedfoixl Row. l^e Avas born in the 
year 1816 — Waterloo year. lie wa.s the eldest of 
a family <rf five— tln’ee daughters uiid two sons. 
He was educated at Westminster. On leaving 
school, his father oll'ered him the advantage of & 
University course, hut ho refused, being anxious 
1 * to begin as -early ns possible his life’s work — as 
he. thought — in the defence of Property. He was 
therefore articled to Ids father ; and at the age 
of tvtentV'two he passed his exaiiiinatioii and was 
' admitted 

‘And then you were young— you were not yet 
a student —you went into'sodet}'. You saw girls 
and danced with them. Yet you never fell in 
love, and were never married. II ow strange ! 
I thought everybody wanted love. A man's real 
life only-ljegins, 1 have always been tairght, with 
love and marriage. Love means everything.’ 

‘To you, my eljild, no doubt it il(w.s. Such 
as you are horn for love,’ he Hdde<l gallantly. 

* Venus iierself smiles in your eyes and sits upon 
your lips. But as for me, 1 was always studious 
more or less, though I did not foV long find out 
,my true line. 1 worked hard—l went out veiy 
little. I was cold by nature, perhaps, i. had no 
time tp tldnk about such things. Now, when it 
is too late, I regret the loss of the experience. 
-Doubtless if I had that experience I should have 
'gained greatly in the power of persuasion. 1 
should have a much more potent iniluence over 
the women among my hearers. If I were a 
married man J should be much more in sym- 


pathy with them.’ 

‘ No— n — no.’ Elsie hesi tatod a little. ‘ Perhaps 
women — e8i>ecially the youngey kin<I — get on 
better with unmarried men. However, you were 
not married.’ 

• ‘At first, tlien, I was a solicitor with my father. 

Then —presently ’ His face pjit on the 

troubled look again. 

‘You continued,’ Elsie interrupted quickly, ‘to 
. work at your, profession, though you took up other 
studies,’ 

‘No— no — not quite that.’ 

‘You began to "take iq; Social problems, and 
gradually abandoned your ju’ofession.’ 

‘No— no — not that either —quite.’ 

?You found you couhl not reconcile your 
conscience any longer to ilefending Property.’ 

‘No— 1 forget exactl}-. It is strange that one 
■should forget a thing so simple. 1 am growing 
\Old, I sfippase. -"Weil- it muttei*! not. I left the 
ptofession. That is the only important thing to 
' ifenVember. That 1 did so, the.se Chambuj’s prove. 

tame out of it Yes, tliat wa.s it. Just at the 
;:m<wnt, .my head being full of otlier things, 1 
V^not remember tlie exact time, or the manner 
my leaving the profession. 1 ftjrget the dr- 
’^mBtances, probably because I attached so little 
liiaipQrtauce to it. The real point is ihat 1 came 
‘ of it and gave myself up to these studies.’ 

noted this important point carefully and 
; up for more. 

^ ; jThe^ my dear, child, is my whole life (or you. 


Without an, incident or an episode. ^ I was bpm : : ' 

I went to school ; I became a solicitor : I jf^aVe up ; | 
my profession : I studied social economy : I made ' ! 
my great discoverj^ I preaolied it. Then — did I 
say my life was without an episode and without , i 
love ? No— no — I was wrong. My daughter — 

I have at lost found love and a child— and a 
disciple. What more have I to ask ?’ 

‘My Master!’ No daughter could be morerih 
sympathy with him than this girl. 

‘It is all mo.st valuable and interesting,’ she . ■ 
said, ‘ though the facts are so few. Books will be ‘ 
written, in the future, on these facts, which will 
be filled out with conjecture and infei'ence. Even 
the things that you think of so little importance 
will be made the subject of comment and criticism. 
Well but my Biography of you will be the first 
and best hnd mo.st important. J shall first make a 
skeleton life out of the facts, and then fill in the 
fle.sh and blood and pift on the clothes,. ami present 
you, dear Master, just as you are.’ 

‘Ask me wdiat you will, but not to(j often. It 
worrie.s me to remember the past. My dear, I nnr 
like a man who has made himself— Avho has risen 
'from the gutter. He cannot deny the fact, but he 
doe.‘^n’t like to be tiilking about it ; and he is 
insulted if any one charges hi in with the fact or 
alludes to it hi any way in his presence. That 
is my case exactly. I have made myself. I have 
raised myself from tlie guttein-the gutter of 
I’roperty. I actually worked in defence of Pro- 
perty till I was {jixty years old and iiiorc. Now' 

I am rather ashamed of that fact. I do not deny 
it— you must put it into your Biography— but 
I do not like talking about it.’ 

‘You were once a solicitor, and ^ou are now 
a Prophet. Wliat a leap ! What a wonderful 
leap ! 1 quite understand. Vet sometimes, now 

and then, for the B,ake of the curiou.s impertinent 
world, look back and, .tell me what you see.’ 
j ‘ 1 supfiose it is because I am so absorbed in 
j my M'ork that it is ditlicult for me to remember 
tiling'^. Why, Elsie, day after day, from morning 
to evening, I sit here at work. And in the 
I evening T rememl>er nothing of tlie flight of time. 

! The hours strike, hut I hear them liot. Only the 
j books on the table show what has been my 
^ occupation. And you want me to go back, not 
to yesterday, but ten, twenty, tliirty yeai*s ago. ; 
My dear child, 1 cannot. Some of the past is 
clear to me— a day hero and there 1 remember 
clearly -all my evenings at the Hall of Science : 
iivy lessons wdtli you : tho.se 1 remember. But 
to recall days passed in meditation and absorbing 
study is not possible. No— no— 1 cannot even try,’ 

He spoke with a little distress, us if the very 
thought of the necessary effort troubled him. 

‘Believe me, my dear Master,’ said Elsie, ‘I 
Avould not vex you. Only for some of the things 
Avhich you do rememl)er. Eor instance, the world 
always Avants to know about tbe priAuile fortunes 
of its great men. Your OAvn atlaiis, you told me' 
once, are in the hands of a — Mr — Mr— AA’hat is his 
nameV’ • , ^ 

‘ Bering — Bering. A very well known solicitor. 

I Ilia office is in New Square, Lincoln’s Inn— he 
manages my money mutters, 1 a;u, I belieAre, 

I what the Avorld calls wealthy.’ 
j ‘That gives you independence and the power of i • 
working for Humanity, does it not V 
1 ‘It doea^ said the Scourge and Bestroyei*^ ■ 
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of Property, tinconscioos of the* incongruity, 

* Derinc, my solicitor, is, I believe, a very iionest 
man. Narrow in his view8-*--wedded to the old 
0 (jhool — quite unable to see the advance of the 
tide. But trustworthy. He ‘belongs to a tribe 
which is indispensable so long as Property is 
suffered to exist.' 

‘Yes— only so long. Property nnd lawyers will 
go out hand in hand.’ 

‘And magistrates,’ he added with enthusiasm. 
‘And Courts of Justice and prisons. And crimi- 
nals, because the chief incentive to crime will be 
destroyed. Wliat a glorions world without a law, 
or a lawyer, or a policeman !’ 

‘Mr i)ering,MH it'^ Why, my dear Master, T 
know something about Mr Dcring. My brother 
Athelstan Was articled to him. lie became a 
managing, clerk for him. Then there was trouble 
aliout a clieqtie. Something was wrong about it. 
He was unjustly blamed or sT]H]»ect«<l, and he 
left tlie House. I wonder, 7iow, whether you 
^coiild throw any light upon that bu.sines.s of the 
cheque V 

‘1, my dear child? A single solitary cheque 
at a lawyer’s office? How should I possibly 
know anything about it?’ 

‘Oh ! but you might mnemher thi.s cheque, 
because, now 1 think of it,. your own name was 
connected with it. Yes - it was. I am certain 
it was. The chfque was drawn iii i\far('h in the 
year 1882 *a cheque for seven hundred and 
twenty pounds, payable to your order— -tlic order 
of Edmund Gray.’ 

*A cheque for seven hundred nnd twenty 
pounds? In March 1882? Tlmt must' have 
Wn : yes — yes—that was about the time. Now, 
this is really ino'^t remarkable, child, hiost ri;- 
raarkalile that you should actually hit upon a 
cheque — one of thousan«l3 issued from that oihee 
— umich I should remember perfectly. Life is 
full of coinciileuces— one i.s .always hearing odd 
thinjTs said, meeting I'tiam which one knows. — 
Well, it is most remarkable, h(*cause I received 
a cheque for Lliat very amount at that very time 
from Dering. Oh ! I reniembci' jx-rfectl}'. It 
was when 1 had a sclieiiie —I thought it then, 
being younger than I am now— a very gootl 
..icheme indeed. It was intended for the gradual 
destruction of Propei-ty. 1 did Hot understand 
at that time so fully tis I do now the rising of 
the tide and the direction of the current wlii< h 
is steadily advancing to overwhelm Proprty 
without any feeble (dlbrts on luy part. Yet iny 
scheme was good so far as it went, and it might 
have l>eeii started with good effect, but for the 
apathy of the workers. You see, tliey were not 
educated up to it. I had already begun iij>on my 
scheme .by advancing to certain working men 
■sums which should make them indejieiidcnt of 
their employers until they should have pradiu?e(l 
enougli to sell directly, without the aid of an 
employer, at their own co-operative stores. Un- 
fortunately, most of them drank the money : the 
few who used it nfoperly, instead of bucking 
up their fellow-workuien, became themselves em- 
ployers, and are now wealthy. Well, 1 thoiigdit 

I would extend this method. I tlionght that if 

I got together a chosen band— say, of seventy or 
go— and if, after teaching them and edue.atiiig 
them a bit, I gave them, say, ten iiourula apiece, 
to tide them over the first few weeks, that 1 ; 

n 

might next open a dislVibutive and co-operative ^ 
store for them, and so toke the first step to 
abolishing the middle-majj — the man of trade.* 

* I see ; and so you drew the money for thw 
purpose V 

‘xes. *But, as I told you, I was obliged to 
abandon my scheme. The men were not suffi- 
ciently advanced. * They listened ; they professed 
great willingness to receive the money ; but tliey 
gave me no encouragement to hope ’that tliey 
would carry mit my plan. So it fell through. 
And the men remain to this day with their 

I employers. And so — yon see — I never used the 

1 money. I remember that I had the cheqne 
cashed in ten-pound notes foi’ the purpose.’ 

‘ Wliat became of the notes?' 

‘I don’t know, ’riiey are in the Bank, 1 
suppose -- wandering about the world. 1 gave 
them back to Dering.’ 

‘Oh! iny dear Master’— Elsie sprang to her 
feet and laid a sheet of paper on the table—* tlijls 
is mo.st Providential ! J cannot tell you what 
ft dreadful cause of trojible this cheqifb has been 
to us. It hu.s half ruined my brother’s life. 
For Heaven’s sake, wnle it all down for mo* 
Quick ! quick ! before you forget it all.’ 

AUSTRALIAN SHARK TALES. 

I>;^ a previous page of tliis Jownal (p. 540), in an 
articb on ‘Australian Snake Yarns,’ the writer 
referred shortly to ilie most common members 
of the snake family in Australia. In the present 
number I may be permitted to refer to the 
Sharks which freqiK'iit our coasts and harbours. 
We have plenty of fine fish liere ; and fi.shing is 
a pastime that is thoroughly e.njoycJ along our 
coastal towns. The shark is the pest of the 
fisherman. He eats the bait He catches himself 
on the hook, and the fislierman has a hard and 
dirty fight to kill the sliark and to I’emovc the 
hook. .He makes boating ilangerous, and sea- 
bathing to he avoidtiil, so far at least as the oj^en 
sea is concerned. In offering this cojiti’ibutiou, 

I do not pose as a iiaturtUist My knoWr 
ledge of sharks is not greater than that of 
any newspaper reader. I have been xiiformod 
that they are warm-blooded, with seven rows of * 
erectile teeth, and that tlu?}’^ are very voracious. : 

1 have heard that they will not eat a black man^ 
but that they are particularly attentive to a white 
one if he happens to get into the water. * What ; 

1 wish juy reader’s to luiderstafid is that I have j 
a friend and neighbour who is by trade a divea?, ’ 
The following tales come directly from his lips 1 
to my ear’s. My friend the diver is ^issaldj^ 
educated, sober, hal'd- working, intelligent, amd ' 
observant. His duties ai’c varied and various, ; 
At one time he is engaged on a sunken shipi 
at another at a snnken rock. He may be d^pen* 
ing a channel, enlarging a harbour, or laying the , 
foundation of a bridge. He. may possibly be ’ 
engaged in ‘jumping’ a hole in thh solid rod^ ' 
and then inserting a charge of dynamite. The , 
dynamite is dotdiai’god by electricity, the*dt\’df v 
having taken care in the meantime to remuwi 
himself sufficiently from the scene of action. ■ : . 
: ! — 
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It . is not neceaairjr here to do more than to 
refer to the diver’s dress. There are weights on 
thi feet by which the 4ivor can move about at 
the bottom j there is a helmet upon the head. 
The hands are bare, the sleeve of the dyeas being 
cottfh^ed at the wrist by an elastic band. Air 
is pumped down from a boat on the surface, and 
the mpii-ed air escapes by a Vidve. The wages 
of my friend the diver are» twenty shilliugH 
per day. This sum is probably larger than tlie 
wages of one who follows a similar occupation at 
^home.’ The reason of thediirerence is not hard 
to ascertain. In Australia, the reward of labour 
is higher generally, and the dangers of this 
particular profession are considerably greater 
tjian tliose attending divers around the "coast 
of Great Britain and Ireland. J^irst, in fancy at 
all events, among these dangers are those attrib' 
iitable to sharks. And here I draw upon the 
objservatifin and address you iu the language of 
my friend the diver ; • 

Sharks are very commo*n all along the coast 
of Australia. T^hey become more numerous, 
larger, and more voracious the nearer we go 
to the equator. Passengers who make ocean 
voyages, may often see them from the deck of 
their sliip ; hut I see tliem iu their native 
element A day seldom passes when I am pt 
work that I do not see some of these creatures. 
They do not stiem to recognise a diver when 
clad in his diving dress us something which is 
good to eat Probabl)’ he is misLidvou for some 
other great sea-raou.ster, with whom the shark 
would just as soon not measure his strength. 
At all events sliurks rarely give us any active 
annoyance. At first, when we go into a new 
country, they e.\'hibit some curiosity. They 
aometimes come and inspect us and our work, 
moving slowly around us without perceptible 
motion, and smelliug at us like great dogs. It 
gives one a very horrible ‘ feeling of insecurity,’ 1 
assure you, when one of these monshirs of twelve 
or fourteen feet long runs his nose around your 
body, ami without even a solitary ‘wag’ of his 
tail to indicate good-fellowship. The shark will 
swim away right enough when ho has finished 
his inspection —at least, he always has done so 
with me— -and although annoying, I can -stand 
it now. "Sometimes, when you go down of a 
morning, you will find Imlf-a-dozen big and little 
sharks who have evidently selected the site of 
your operations as a camping-ground. This is 
awkward. Perhaps they have observed the dis- 
turbance at the bottojn of the sea, and like marine 
constables they ‘are waiting for the fellow who 
made it, to run him in.’ This is an awkward 
- Experience, for these sharks do not clear off and 
‘ admit your claim. Tliey say all animula have 
’fi fear of man ; but sharks cannot recognise a 
.^^hau in a diver’s costume. They neither oppose 
,iiiOr us in our operations ; they simply 

■ us. We have to be very c.iu-eful, then, 

round about these lazy pigs without 
. duturtang them. I have occasionally used n 
tepaU erowbar as a weapon, and struck a small 
on the nose when he was annoying me 
ilil persistency. The shark will then turn 


;gO on with a rush. I would not, however, 
lU> iry my crowbar on a sbaik ten feet long. 




After his ruslraway, be might return for fuiiher 
investigation. 

1 have had many ijasty adventures with sharks 
when pursuing my occupation ; I recollect one 
that gave me a considerable shock. I had been 
engaged blowing up a reef of rocks bo as tO 
enlarge a little harbour on the coast. It W'as 
my duty to make the hole and put in the charge 
of dynamite. The charge was exploded in the 
evening after we left off work.’ On going down 
every morning I was accustomed to go over to 
a certain le<lgo wdiich was ‘uhvay.s a good resting- 
place for lobsters. Morning after morning I had 
invariably found a pair or moi:e of these crusta- 
ceans, M'lji< h I sent to the surface in a basket 
On the morning to which I now refer, I w'alked 
straight to the ledge and ran my liantl carefully 
along its lower side. I was surprised to find my 
hand scraping what I took to be the rock ; but 
I was surprised stilt more when T observed my 
hand groping within a foot of the mouth of a 
great shark which had retired to rest in this 
cavity. The shark must have been as nmeh* 
alarmed as I was, for it made one. spring from 
its resting-place and disappeared in the dark 
wall of ocean. The shock to me was greater than 
1 could have believed, and even yet I do not care 
to think about it miu’b. It is hardly necessary 
to say that 1 did not return to that ledge for 
lobsters for some time. • 

On another occasion, a big fellow came along- 
side me where I was working. 1 'stopped, of 
courst*, and stepped back ([uietly to let liiitt pass. 
But he did not. He ciime nearer. I then thought 
he was curious, but soon found that another 
feeling than curiosity \vas moving him. As I 
retreated 'he still advanced, until] found myself 
jammeil up against the rock. I could retreat no 
fartlier, and yet the brute came on di-Lei’miiutdly. 
But instead of approaching me with his long 
nose — for you don’t see his jaws— he turned his 
side and began to mb up against me. 1 hud 
a small ‘jumper’ in my Jjund, which I held with 
the point outwards against his skin, as 1 did not 
wii-li to have his rough sVin scoring along my 
<lress. It was sometlnug like what a cow W'oiild 
be rubbing against you. The iron on his skin 
wa.s, however, the very thing he wanted, as he 
so<in gave me to underslaiul. I was kept there 
at least half an hour scratching that monster W'ith 
the sharp ii'on. He took it like a pig, bending 
his hotly ami turning over on his side so 08 to 
present a fresh surface to the jumper. I suppose 
he must have felt easier for the operation, for 
after a time he movetl away. 1 had one or two 
further visits from him ou following days, on 
each of w'hich I was obliged to scratch him for 
a time. T think he must have recognised me 
as a kindly and effectual scratcher. 1 imagine 
he •was suifering from some parasitical or skin 
disease, to wdiich he may have fallen a vibtiin. 
Otherwise, I might he in that scratching billet 
still. 

One of the boys w’ho worked in the bout once 
inserted a charge of dynamite in a sheep’s bead ; 
the charge w'as of course attached to the battery 
by w’ire. After we had ‘knocked off,’ he threw 
in the sheep’s head. In about ten seconds the 
head was ‘ taken in ’ by a small shark. In ten 
seconds more there w’as an explosion, and frag- 
ments 'of shark were abundant In certainly less 
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than a iainoite afterwards the sea avob almost 
alive with Sharks coatending for a relic of their 
deceased kiuS'Shai'k. This experience was, how-v 
ever, obtained from the siirfaeo, 'awl whnt I pride 
myself most ou is that 1 see these creatures from 
below. 

* I remember once I had the good fortune to see 
a battle between a pair of sharks, although at the 
time I did not by any means think the fortune 
‘good.’ It liappeiied in tills way. I was ‘down’ 
at the wreck of a ketcli off the lllawurra Cojist, in 
New South Wales, Tlie boat was above me, as 
usual, keeping me supplied with air. I remember 
I t^as working with a crowbar, prising asunder 
the timbers of the broKen vessel, which bad sunk 
in such a position that* it menaced vessels passing 
in and out of tlie liarbour: All of a sudden 
something fell into the water above me. 1 did 
not know what it was at the time,* but I learned 
afterwards tliat it was a waistcoat bLdoiiglng to 
one of the -men. It is w'ontlerful when you are 
<lown in the water how plainly you cun see ; 
anything above you — I mean in tlie watei*. You j 
are coveriid with liglit upwards, and anything | 
dark catches the eye. Even a comparatively 
small tish makes a shadow which will attract | 
attention. I saw tlie waistcoat almost as soon : 
as it had touched the water. Quick a.s lightning, ' 
three or four vliark.s converged in towards that | 
waist<;oat, I hadn't been tliinking of them, and j 
did not believe there was^a shark within a mile 
of me. I was staggered for a second. ' At one 
moment there was no .sign of them ; ut the next, 
the sea seemed to he alive with these hideous 
creatures, curling and twisting above iny bead 
in the clear water. The pocket of the waistcoat 
contained a big .silver watch, and this helped to 
sink* the garment. However, before it bad been 
well wetted, a big fellow of nine or ten feet long 
turned over ami took in tlie wai.'Jtcoat and the 
watch. He then .sunk leisurely to the bottom 
and lay quietly, looking upwards. There was 
no chewing ; waistcoat and watch were alike i 
bolted. Then I thought the adventure %v.'i3 over, ' 
and I was about to re-siiiiie my work. But 1 was 
destined to see more. I observed that two of the 
other and smaller shark.s had suddtaily engaged 
in combat. d’hey rolled, they worried, they 
dodged. Sometimes they wore above me in the 
water; at other times they had descended till on 
a level with my liead. Tliere was h6 sound that 
I could hear ; there was no disturbance in the 
water that I could pei'ceive, Eiica.'?ed as I was 
in my diving dress, I wouhl not have expected 
either to have heard .sounds or felt vibration. 
Still the c'outi^st was terrific. The rolling of the 
animals in tljc still water was frigbtsome. In the 
conflict they moved farther and farther away 
from the place where I stood, until they dis- 
appeai'ed in the great o]>aque wall of water which 
marks the hbri/on of the diver. As to the mst 
I can only conjecture. 1 pi'esunie one of them 
was killed, fpr t noticed the big fellow who had 
swallowed the waistcoat, and several other sharks, 
slide over in the direction which the combatants 
hail tAken, They hud gone, I hoped, to pay tlieir 
last respects to one of their friends — perhaps to 
bury him in their capacious maws. 

My friend the diver related many other tales, 
and imparted to me many curious circumstances 


of his life under the sea, to which at some other 
priod I may be i^ermittcd to refer. Enough has 
been said to give us a glimp.se of shark-lile which 
if is not |*enniLted for every man to see. $ 


THE HECK HAND. 

IJy Cuaules Kinc. 

IN TWO CUArTKUS,— fUAl^l'EU I. 

It was a feature ofsHerringboni-ne that the people 
always wanteil sonietliing to lean against. As 
individuals they leant against walls ; as a com- 
munity they were held np by the Cliun.h, the 
Brewery, and Hurley’s Fleet. When the Church 
had done its ‘tea.s’ and the Brewery its malting, 
the Fleet was a strong supporter. 

On* a November afternoon, when the branches 
of the trees on tlie quay were black and bare, the 
M'ater in the liarbour a mud colour, and the 
blocks on the rigging of the moored ships stood 
out like warts against a cold gray sky, Genth 
HurKy, the Fleet owner, was doing w'hat all 
owners do — be* was paying a smack’s crew their 
poundage. The smack bad just come up, arid the 
crew, in duffels, gnern.'^eys, and sou’-w’^ohters, were 
.scattered about the office. They w'ere a stalwart i 
set of men, with busin-croppeil beads and shaved . 
iieck.s. Some had broiiglit their shifting bags. 
Ubliore, and, witli the cheerful case of men wlio*^ 
bud not washed for eight weeks, sat ou the tops 
of them. One big fellow, seated thus, nursed on 
bis sea-boots a boy so small and black tliat lie 
looked us if be bad justed dropped down a flue. 
He was the cook. 

‘Well, skipper,’ said Genth, as he* put first one 
and then another little pile of. money on his 
desk. ‘ \vhut sort of weatlier have you had F 

‘ Well, owner,’ said the skipper, who was feel- 
ing about liis head for a chaw of tobacco, W'liich 
lie bad dabbed at bis sou'-wester and lost in 
liis hair. ‘I’ll speak the truth. It w*os b'iaterus. 

A tree reeved sail an' the little jib nearly all the ' 
time, an’ niount’ins o’ sea ou tlie Dogger. Also 
a iiio.st unfoitiiiate sairmiistance : acouiiii’ home, 
p(jor Billy Dabbs nearly bad bis bows stove in 
wdtli the mniiisul bnine.’ 

* I see,’ said Geiitli, ‘you are a man short I’m 
sorry about poor Billy. Bti haps one of you will 
take him Ins poundage? You’ll have to ship | 
another man, Holmes.— Here ’s your money, my I 
lads.’ 

He laid the last little pile of money on#his 
de.sk. One by one the crew claimed their own. 
AVhen all were paid, and the sound of the latit . 
pair of sea boots had died oii the pavement, 
Genth started to put the books right He was 
about eight-aiid-tweiity, with dark hair, dark 
eyes, and a plain earnest face. Before he hod 
finished, the soft illumination of the setting sim 
had tinted the muddy water that eddied against 
the bridg*. When the red-tiled roofs on th0 
oppo.site side were a glowing orange die lieord.a 
knock. ‘Come in !’ he died. « 

The invitation met no prompt response. There 
was a fumble with the handle, a fatiguing wiping 
of feet ou the flags, then as if by electricity the ^ 
door flew open. 

‘WelH’ said Genth, ‘WhatisitF 
‘ I have coim ,’ said the visitor, ‘ about a b^rth 
—on a smack.* ; ! 




♦ It ^8 nd use coming to me, my man/ said 
Hurley. *¥011 must gp to the ekippera. I don’t 
ahipanybue.* 

*Tli6 skippers/ said the other; ‘why, they’d 
laugh dt me. I don’t believe they ’d htiye me for 
balui^ Yet they’d have given something for a 
nod fwm me once. I had no need then to come 
like a* beggai* to the Fleet not I. You know 
that, Hurley.’* 

For the -first time Genth looked up. His pen 
dropped from his lingers ainb made a great blot 
on the neatly ruled page. ‘Tom Harrington 1* 
he exclaimed. 

‘All that is left of him,’ said tlie arrival with a 
smile, that seemed to court some sort of praise 
for the remains ; ‘rather sliady, down at the heel, 

S Kjkets empty, shorn of his splendour, but Tom 
arrington still.’ * 

Genth surmised os much. Tom Harrington 
was the son of a Herringbourne solic.itor. 'I’he 
old lawyer lital worked hard»tu save nnmey ; his 
sou, to spend' it. In three or four years Tom 
Harrington had spent’ the accumulations of tliirty 
or forty. ’Vet he luul been murd fortunate than 
Genfh Hurley, for lie had won from (ferith the 
woman he loved. As Genth looked at Harrington, 
the change in tlie latter startled him. Theie 
still exusted tlie <uit of tlie man, trimuess, jaunti- 
ness. His hands were -still small and white, liis 
face haiid-some. Ihit-ilie lire in the shifty blue 
eyes burnt low ; tliey were encirejed by darl: 
'hollow rims, and the full red li[is were a shade 
blue *uud tremulous. He was GentU’s age, but 
looked older, lie iuul lust a lot of health in tlie 
shearing process. 

‘I was toM,’ ^iihl HiU'ley, ‘you were going the 
pace. But I never tliouglit it was .so bad as this. 
I’m sorry’ 

‘Don’t— "<lon’t prea<h ; I get enough of that at 
home.’ 

Qenth’s dark cye.s unconsciously liardened. 
'Hoiv were you brought to this?’ he asked. 

‘ Gs and IJfi — Cards and Billiaivls, and, inci- 
dentullv, J5s and Sa, In my time I have backed 
many horses. If they’d won f shouldn’t have 
been here. UnderstaU'l, I’m not the only one — 
|deaty have been broke besides ilie. In gentle- 
manly games, too. All of ns love .sport. It is 
the backbone of EngluiidL I can’t see it’s my 
fault ; it’s the old man’s.’ 

Qypth looked at him inquiringly. 

‘If the old man didn’t mean me to live like a 
jMutleman, why did he make a gentleman of mo ? 
Wliy (lid he send mt; to a ti]i-top school, give me 
first-class ideas, and then die and not leave me 
enough mom^y to develop these first-class ideas? 
That puzzles me. Now, if 1 luidn’t been a soft fool ; 

if, I had married a woman who liad got a bit’ 

Geuth’s eyes grew harder, He picked up liis 
J)eu and slovVly drew^ a slieet of blotting paper 
over the ink-blot. ‘ XIow is your wife V he said 
abruptly. 

^ ‘Oh, ^ell is all right. She takes in a bit of 
making and millinery. She was always a 
lingers. But somehow trade 
-iiW, fallen olf witli her; «o I’m forced to do 
,^^thmg.— Oh, you needn’t look at, mo like that I 
/I jl^ve tried before. I tried once for a place as 
; -Ptiliard-marker ; but some other fellow got there 
.WpTft me, and I had all the tnmble for nothing. 

' it comes to youi* last loaf’ 


‘My good 1 ’ 

‘Ire time to wake up; so I thou^^ht of the 
.Fleet When there is nothing else doing, every : 
one thinks of -the Fleet ; and if you have a bertn 
ready for me to jump into, why, I’m your man.’ . 
He had suddenly set more than a ballast value on ' 
liirnself. It showed that Harrington was stHl 
mercurial. 

‘Well,’ stiid Genth, ‘a veasel came in this after- 
noon, the Goinet. One of the men, a deck hand, 
was injured by the boom. You cun go in her, if 
you like.’ 

Harrington looked by no means elated. It was 
evident that one of the last things he expected 
was to be taken ut his wdf'd. He had hoped for 
something better ; an easier job, perhaps a loan. 
‘I’m sure/ he said/ ‘I don’t know uhether Ikn 
stnmg enough. I could try it.’ 

‘ You could/ said Genth grimly. ‘If you give 
this note, to John Holmes, the skipper of the 
Cornet^ ho ’ll take ycrti.' 

‘ Thankee,’ said IJ arrington, but by no means 
gracefully. Then he stood a moment, fidgeted, 
and coughed. 

‘Yes/ said Genth, who easily read these tokens, 
‘I’ll advance you a month’s pay. Hero is half ; 
the rest i’ll send to your wife. If she wauta 
more while you are at sea, sln^ -shall have it.’ 

‘Why can’t I taker tlie ](jt?’ asked Ilanington 
querulou.sly. ‘ Can’t you tru-st mo V 

‘ I ’m afraid not.’ . ♦ 

‘ Godd-afttirnoon/ said the budding smacksman, 
and he turned on his heel. 

‘Slop a minute,’ said Genth. ‘ Take the money. 

I thought you might be tempted. —And now ^ 
listiMi, . Tom. If yon do go, 1 wish you luck, 
Make one trip, and directly your foot again 
touches Ilerriugbounie quay, I will find* you 
something better. Here is my hand on it.’ 

The angry Hush ou IlaiTington'-s face died 
away ; the shifty hade in his eye.s vanished, 
and Ills form suddenly ‘straightened- -for a time 
only. Tlieii the old expression came back, Ills 
shoulders drooped, and muttering something, lie 
aluimbled out. When he was gone, Genth rest- 
le.s.sly paced the ollice. lii.s .'sucees.sful rival hud 
come to thi.s ! lie tliouglit of a little house- 
on a hill and a garden overlooking the sea, 
where old >Jeil Hull, the retired master of a 
H(»ating light, hud eked out his jieiision and liis 
life. And* kweet Nelly Hall of the laughing 
blue eye.s and chestnut hair ! Were 'those eye.s 

lunv dim, the clieeks careworn, the iingt'rs? 

With a sigh he closed his books, put the key 
I in tlie otfice-door, and paler thoii usual, stepped 
out upon the pavement. ^ 

PROVERBS IN CHAUCEIt. 

Is it not Lord Ohe.sterfield who (h'clures that it 
is an indication of low breeding for one to cite 
-proverbs or familiar sayings? Nothing could 
be farther froiii the truth. Many a proverb, as 
■ old perhap-s as intelligent mankind, and known 
alike to Greek 1111(1 barbarian, Jew and Gentile, 
contains more wisdom or wit tliun may. be found 
in the whole series of the over-estimated Chester- 
field Letters. There is a directness in proverbs 
and apothegms which is admirably calculated to 
carry conviction to the mo.st ordinary 
I while elaborate disquisitions usually fall fiat aAd 
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are disregarded. In order that they should be Mr Haeckel strangely omits the Latin proVerb, 
retAint'd in tlie memorv. thev are fre> 'Festina leiite.^ in <*.nnnAP.finn wffK 


waste makes woful want/ and are a.s good lish iu the sea as ever same out of it* 

‘ Great cry and little woo’/ *** Chaucer’s time, ‘ There beii moo [moroj 

’* As the sutor said when he scrapit the boo. sterres, Cod Wot, than a paire ’ {Part of Foulett) j 

fSometimes they have had their source ui fables while ‘Ey^ry luau knows best wliere his own 
or popular tales, as in tlie saying of ‘ Dog in the pincdies is iu the Merchants Tale^ ‘ I woot 
manger' and ‘Who will bell tlie cat?’ One of best wher wryngeth me my si ho.’ The Latin pro- 
the' most entertaining, features of the cver-fresh verb, ‘Bis dat qui oito dat,’ U in Prol to Lcyend: 
romance of Don Quixote is honest Saiiclio’s happy Whoso yoveth a yiftc, or dooth a grace, 

•usd of the proverbs for which his country is pre- Do it bytinie, his thank ys wel the more, 

eminent. Chaucer, the Father of English poetry C!haucer’s- finest pasaage-s tlie first line 

—who was certainly a wel! bred gentleman - Wiis Mr Haeckel cites as a proverb, with 

very partial to iiroverbs, and employs them very litUc justificatiou, 
freely in all his writings; and Mr Willibald ^ , ,, 

RftHi-krd of r.pinyi.-» bni» reopotlv oiibliKhod his Love wil not ben conBtreyned by mnystne ; 
mecKci, or '/eip/n mis recei tiy pumisiiea nis maystiio commitb, the god of love anon . 

inaugural dissertation on the proverbs cited Ileteth his winges, and farewel, he is gone-- 
by fhiaucer, wliiifii he wrote as a candidate Franklm^s TaUy 

for the degree of Pli.D. from the uiiiversitv of % , >.ni„ .♦ i . < 1 .^ «„in 

Erlang'en. Mr Haeckel treats the proverbs under ' y ■ ^ ^ i/ • ‘f in^nnd <^npnapT> 

thirteSin.eaainK«, such ,.»,‘I-ove nil F.iend«hip,' :/>' .T, 

‘Fortune mul Slisfoi'tunc.' ‘ 1‘ovcity and llichen = , * 

and his references to corre.spoiiding savings No may hm; beu compeldhy maistery ; 
in different countries are tnirlv icpresentTitive, 

,, , , . , i* I I • i ’ iriketh his nimble winges, and nii't'Wol, away 18 gone, 

though he seems to have confined himself to ^ 

European gnoiuologists. He might with great Following either Spensei* oi ('liiiucer, the witty 
advantage huv6 extended his researches to col- author ol //urfi/iran has thus ainpli lied the thought: 
lections of Asiatic proverbs, sucli as Gentius’s Lrmj, that ’s too gcn#jrou.s i' abide 

translations of the aphorisms of Sa’di, the illus- To In? against its nature tied ; 

trioLis Persian poet uhd philosopher (tbirteenth Vo. where ’tis of itself inclined 

. cunturv) ; tliu fuurteuntl. clmpU-r of Sir William 'f ’.i'f'* “f. ’? 

T } ‘ ^ I • 1 1 i • 4 • And, like the soul, its harpourer, 

Jouess admirable Commeutariea on Asiatic Jieharred the freedom of the air. 

Poetry, where tlie several Persian giiomologists Disdainu ocainst its will to stay, 

are enumerated and many beautiful sentences are But struggles out and flies away. 


citol i tlic luurncd Burckhunlts Aruluc proverbs ; ^he plagiarisms of Pope are by no means few j 
and a number of other works. J but he was generally careful to lay obsolete or 

But oveu we l-k'nown Kuropeau col ections ol I ^ .weU un.lcr contribution. This is how 
proverbs have been passed oyer ; the I avanuu,!, ! . 

ascribed by the VAiaa tu Otliu ; lloweUs iwuc- • i ci • ♦ 


miOLfrayhia^ the. oldest .English asscuildage, which, het .is air, at siglit i f human ties, . 

, ^ , * , , 1 I Siuxads lu.s light w'uiga and m a moment flies, 

however, has been popularly superseded by Itay's * 

Proverbs, Urat priutetl in 1672, which is a Bouie- The proverb, i)r truism, that ‘Fortune is 
what fuller though not a very choice collection;; changeable’ (Kutyh^s 7a7f.) Mr Haeckel parallels 
Bland’s rendering of the Adayia of Erasmus i fiom Huziitts collection: ‘Fortune i.s variant, 
(1814), illustrated by examples from the Spanish, i ever turning her wliecl and ‘AVomen, wind, 
Italian, French, and English languages. j ami fortune are ever changing/ from Le Eoux, 

Two things will probably surprise any ordinary i K ad ler, anil iiiaiiy otlier gnomologists. 1?be 
person who may chance to read this brochure — ] uul'ortunate King .lames I. of Scotland has a fine, 
iiamely, the number of proverbs ciflfrent at the I })Ossnge on the .mutabilily ol Fortune iu bis 
present day which were also in vo|^uie iu the days ' Kukjs Quair (or Book) : 


of Chaucer, and the identity of the familiar 
sayings of all European peoples. Thus, our 
proverb, ‘Many men, many minds,', is cited 
by Chaucer, ‘As many hedes, as many wittes 
been’ {SquirPs Talc) \ ‘A boaster and a liar are 
cotisins-germun’ is thus expressed, in Troiflus: 
*A vauntoiir and a lyar, al is ooije ;’ ‘Every Jack 
will have his Jill ’ (or, ‘ Like draw’s to like ’) ; 

Ne noon so {jvay a goos goth in the lake, 

As sayest thou wol be withouten a mako fmatel. 

FrvL to Wife of Bath's Tale, 

Not infiiequently our poet cites tlie same proverb 
in dilferent poems, us iu the case of ‘The more 
haste, the less speed/ which is thus variously 
expressed : 


For sotln* it is, that, on her tolter qulielo, 

Every wight cleventli in hi.s stage, 

Ami failyng foting oft quhen her lest rele, ‘ 

Sum up, sum down, is non estate nor ago 
Ensured more the I’rynce than the page ; 

So unooulhlv her wurdes fdestinieRl she divideth, , ^ 

Kumely in youtli, that- seiUlum ouglit providetli. ' 

In the old play of The Trium'ph*of M^nom' we,‘i 
read that % 

She huu jests with man as in mischance, 

^ Abliors all co’irtesy, flouting him Btill si , , 

’ With some small touch of good, or seeming go^ ' 
Midst of his misohief ; which vicissitude 
Makes him straight doff his armour and his fence 
He had prepared before tq break her strokes. 

Aud Defoe, in a scathing letter to Lord HaveM^ 


I'be proverb saitKmwikkedhMteUuoj,ret^.^ | 

Wikked haste doth no profyt-Pffr«o7i’8 yvi/e. ‘ 1 up-a^irs and some down; some are 


Hastif man ue wanteth nevere bare.— 


I yimced without honour, others suppressed 


infamy ; some are raised wiiliout merit, some 
crushed without cri^e;^and no man knows bv 
the beginning of things whether his coune shall 
issue in a peerage or a pillory.’ 

The auonyihoiis author of the bblest extant 
Hindu drama, Mnchichati, ailticipated Defoe by 
more than two thousand yeoia : 

Fate views tlic world 
A scene of mutual aud perpetual struggle, 

And sports with life as if it were a wheel 
That draws the limpid M^ter from the well. 

For some are raised ti) tilfluenoe, some deprobsed 
In want, and some are borne awhile aloft, 

And some liiuled down to wretchedness amf woe. 

Again: ‘0 Fate! thou siiorlcst with the for- 
tunes of mankind like drops of w'ater tieuihling 
on the lotus IcaiV 

The twenty first proverb cititl hy Mr ilaeokel, 
from Troijlus— 

It is seyde men nmketh oft a yerd fa staflf] 

With which the maker is hymself ybeten — 

may be compared wdth ‘ lie wdio diggetlf a pit 
for anotheJfinay full into it himself wdiile Nos. 

and 22tt, *Joy aftir woo, and woo afti(; glad- 
nesae’ (Knif/ht^it TaU\ and ‘Aftir w'oo, I rede ns 
to be mtvy^ {Thul.\ have parallels Jii lno^t j 

tries, and recall tlie comforting sri'iptural pa-^sage . 
(Ps. XXX. 5), ‘ Weeping may endure for a night, ' 
but joy cometli in the morning.’ i 

In the section on Phyorty and Riches we have 
this saw {Man of Law\<i Talc ) ; 

If thou be pore, thy brotlier liat4<th thee, ' 

And alle tliy‘frcndcs flecth fro tin e. 

Bo, too, saith tlie Persian proverb, ‘ A man with- 
out money is futlierloss ; ’ and again, ‘The sun 
never shines ausjiiciously on the nmn w'ithont 
money.’ And with reference to the ipie^ of 
riches, we liave the saying, so cliaracteristic ,of 
Chaucer’s linu', when falconry was the all eiigivm- 
ing pafiitime : ‘With empty bond men luav noon ' 
hawkes lure’ (Pi'ot Wifr of Bathes which i" 

exactly paralleled in Krasinus’s /Vrn'.v of Folhi:^ 
‘ Vacuis mauibus non facile falcones rcvocantur.’ • 
The Spaniards have the analogous pioverb, ‘He | 
tliat would gain the wealth of the Indies must 
take with him the w'ealth of llie liulies.’ And 
Samuel Rowley, in his quaint tract, T/ic ^imirh for 
Moiu’ij (UiOS)), says : ‘"iTiink ye to ca1«h fi"!! with 
an unbaited hook, or take a wduile with a purse- | 
net? Tlten may ye return with a baie hook and i 
an empty pui'se.’ 

Our poet often cites the proverbs u^'f-ribed to 
the sage Hebrew king, as in the Tale of MelilHnm • 
*Solon\Dn f»aith, that al thingea oheyen to money 
which has its very echo in Shakespeare ; ‘ If , 
money go before, all wmvs do lie o]M‘ii ;’ an<l 
L’]E|trunge says ; ‘ Money does all things ; for it 
gives and it "takes awniy, it makes imnest men t 
and knaves, fools and philoso])hers, ami so for- 1 
• Wal’d, WAitatiH inH(uo(li<i^ to the end of the ehaptei'.’ 
A Persian writer, .V.iklmhuhi (<•. l.32(t), calls money 
‘**the traveller wlm underatands all langua^es.^ 1 
And Aristophanes divertingly liits off tlie inter- 
, eated respect paid to the possessoi-s of wealth : 

Why, what a plague friends are on these occasioiiH ! 

On® hatohes them in Bwarius when one gets money. I 
J Thw nudge my sides and pat me on the back, 

J And smother me with tokenn of affection •, I 

I Iden bow to me I never saw before, 


Ac.d all the pompous dawdlers in the square ^ 

Find me tlie very ooutro of attraction. 

. The apostle Paul’s dictum thafi ‘the love of 
money is the root of all evil’ is cited by Chaucer 
in the Prologue to the Pardo?} ePs TVtfe, in MeliboiuSf 
and in the i'arsoa’s Tale. Sa’di says: ‘Covetous- 
nesH sews up the eyes of QUiiiiing, and brings 
both bijJ and lisli into the net.’ 1 lie w’ell-w’orn 
saw, that ‘The fool’s bolt is soon shot,’ thus finds 
expression in the lionuwcc of the Jiose : 

Kverv wise man, out of drude, 

Can kepn Ins tuiige til \o se node • 

Ami ioolcs can not holdc htr [their] tunge ; 

A foob's belle is soone rungc. 

Another proverb ciled hy our poet, ‘A fool- 
may ek a wyso man ofte gyde’ {T)o(flu(i\ recalls 
the linos in the fine old ballad of King John and 
the Abbot of Caiit<*rbury : , 

Now cheer uj), Sir \bbot ; did you never hear yet 

That a fool he may learn a wise man wit^ 

And there is a corresponding saw', ‘A knave may 
help an lionest man.’ 

We have seen that nmliie Im^te is condemned 
by the proverbial lore of most countries ; hut it 
docs not appear that Chaucer einiiloys any saying 
I directly in lavonr of patience, a virtue wliich 
' Oriental sages are never w’cai’y of recommending, 

1 The Persians have a pr»‘ttv pioverh, ‘Patience 
I is hitter, hut it la'ai-s sweet iruit and the Turks, 
‘Mid bitter sorrows patience sliow, for ’tis* the 
key of gladness.’ Our poet makes use of the saw, 

I ‘To make a \irtue of necessity,* in the KnifjhtU 
Tdlft the Tah\, and Ttotflm. It is also* 

used by Rabelais, Shakespenie (7’ao Omtlemen of 
f'lnma), and Drydeii {J\tlu\non and Areite). 

The \iitue ot eonteiitinent has been a favour- 
ite theme of ]>hilusophers in all ages Chaucer 
has (liomancL’ of (In Po^^) : 

Sufli^aum'(' alle oonly , I 

Mrtkith imin to lyve ncliely, 

! which has its imnilleU in he Roiix : ‘Car snfti- 
I suiK'e fait richesse, et convoitise fait povresse,’ 

I ninl ‘ ('ontentemeiit jMisse ricliesse.' Selnmn, a j 
' Persian sage, says : ‘ T asked an exjierieneed 
I older who had profited l)\ his knowdeilgo of the j 
W'oi'ld, “ What course should I pursue to obtain 
prosperity ?” lie nqdied ; “ Conleutment— if you 
arc able, practise lontentment.'” 

I rtlE TOUCH OF TAIN. 

Rvhinu laugliB for gladness of ber buds upcuvled, 

Her niyiiad songs and hues and oclouis rai-e, 

And, fuint for nttii bliss, Summer’s noon air 

Lie.s liubhed ; the loud winds in theii dances w^hirled 
I Shout Autunm’s glee, until the fmee fur bailed 

Of Winter’s keen delight o\er Ibo baiv • 

I And bending forests flies; ull suisons shore 
I The joy tluit wells from out tlie heart o' the world, 

So dream oung souls, unsmitten of sharp yeans, 

Tdl in tlie any uprises One, end bos 
t The mii'jie of bl.s touch on p}<s and eam, 

And Sjiring laments, find Snnmior swoons to dying, 

I And wailing Autumn leaih whcie Winter fiiiys 

The lieaven aiul shakc't tlie earth with frenzied 
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ox SILENCE. 

Mncn h;i.s wi-itlen aiul said of tlie advant- 
ages of golfleii Silence over silver speecli ; and 
people break silence eoiilimitilly to reconuneiul 
tliiit it should remain unbroken, which is as 
though one should deiiionslrute the advantages 
of darkness by showing a light. In fact, .'.ilenee 
has so many sides to it— it is now* admirable, now 
detestable, now useful, and now' criminal — some- 
times awful, and sometimes ridiculous — that we 
dare not commend it uiu'oiiditionally At any- 
rate, we are not struck dumb with admiration of 
it. The eloquent .silence of innocence sutlering 
under unmerile(l re])roa(:h and persecution ' i;- 
indeed .beautiful. A<lniirable i.s the m(»de.sl 
silence of youth li.stening to the teachings of 
wise old age ; and silence is the fulle.st answer to 
questions tliat are either impertincbit or uu- 
amswerable. 

The still ne.s.s — n.s of a silence that may be felt 
— of a starlit sky on a frosty night, or of u ])iMe- 
bordered lake at sunset, Avlieu ‘not a bi-catli 
creeps through the i-osy air’ .such a' silence, if 
not in itself beautiful, at lejist enliance.s in a high 
degree the love]iiies.s existent in the scene; just 
as the power and s\veetnes,s of music — such a.s the 
song of a nightingTllo, for instance— are heightened j 
by the silent darkness of a smiimcr night. Yet 
the same silence brooding over a dt*.sert is gloomy 
and dismal ; and if there be cause to fear an 
enemy sliroiided in the silence, it becomes more 
than desolate— terri fy ing. 

Silence is nearly alvvay.s useful when wmrk is 
going on ; it is a great fellosv-worker : bees buzz 
in their hives, but an; silent in the bosoms of 
flowers, W'lii:re their harvest is riche.st How 
solemn i.s the silence, when the last hell ceases 
on a Sunday morning, to the listening shepherd 
far away on the hill-.side ! How peaceful the 
silence when Frieiuls sit in silent meditation, .and 
no t 'lie is moved to utter even good w'rtrda, and 
all are communing with their own hearts and 
a^'e still. How' treacherous is silence when w'e 
allow a neighbour to approach,* unw'arned, a 


danger }>eivcptiblL‘ to us but not to liim. How 
slianieful i.s it vvlieii W'e keep it unbroken, listen- 
ing to bis calumniators when they bring foiwvard 
an aeeiisatioii we know' to be groundless ! 

Although W'e have said silence is useful to the 
worker, as every, check takes something from 
his power either of concentrated attention or 
execution, still it must be owned that errors in 
thought and workmanship are sometimes avoided 
by work being talked about. Most wild doctrines 
have been batclu;d in silence and solitude : liad 
they been iliscussed, they would probably liave 
never been brought before the world. And 
although silent thought should pi'ecede words 
! ami actions for without it they are as leaves and 
! blossoms without root- - still it i.s not good to be 
air root, and allow' no one but ourselves to profit 
by our medilations. It is not meredy that silence 
be.stow'.s no wi.sdom on it.'^ fellows ; it has no(^ 
perljap.s any superfluity to di.sjx'use ; })Ut a silence 
that is occupied w'ith preserving it.sfdf, its own 
ease, .safety, and dignity granting that it does all 
this — nui.st yet always W'ant the sacred splendour 
of beneficence. For thoiigli we may have no 
wisdom to bestow, we lulve all of us at least 
kindiie.ss and courte.sy at our command. *Half 
the w'orkl doe.s not, know’ their ow n strength, 
their power to give good cheer and sympathy, 
simply because they have never tried it. And 
yet the next best way of breaking silence — after 
pniising our IMnker— is by comforting our neigh- 
bour, not as Job’s neighbours comforted him, how- 
ever, by exhortations, ‘lengthened, sage advices,’ 
follow'ing on a seven day.N silence. * 

And if silence occasionally confirms ns in 
errors of thought and workmamship, how danger- 
ous are some of its iminodiate children ; for it 
breeds misconceplion, misunderstanding, jealousy, 
distrust, envy. How' many hearts lidve ached in 
a silence, which, broken, by a few' kind, hearty, 
generous words, would have glow'ed with hap- 
piness and gratitude ; how’ many lives have been 
<douded by the proud or cow'ardly silence which, 
dispelled by a candid acknowledgment of mistake 
or misconduct, w'ould have left them bright and 
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contented. Of all the penalties the solitary mind Contrasted with this self-imposed and affected 
pays for its silence, sure the deepe‘st and bitterest, silence, how tranqiiil is the soothing stillness ot 
the most lasting, because most unavailing, is the a library ! Here our friends^ upon the shelves, 
too late conviction that silence has been preserved upon whom we ha\'c turned o’ui* hacks this man)" 
at the expense of justice, at tlie cost of happiness a day, are always ready to return good for evil - 
to others or to ourselves. Mischievous os arc benefits for neglet-t ; to give counsel, wisdom, 

sour and unkind words, appallingly tedious as anniscnient, and delight lor contemptuous dis- 

are trite and inept observations ‘leading no- | regard. To such a well-peopled solitude, sued i 
whither,’ we doubt if they are so mischievous or ' eloquent silence, it is good now and agqin to 
so tedious as a stony or contemptuous or mocking ■ repair, remembering that this temporary with- 

silence. If the tongue is a fire which has kindled • drawal from our fellows will one <iay be con- 

war and misery time out of mind, it U also a tinual. 

generous flame that has lighted a living spark of | How dreadful is silence when it is the sole 
fiery courage, lofty self-denial, unswerving iilevo- ‘ an.swer to a cry for help, u jiraycr for forgiveness, a 
tion in the soul.® of the whole linman race ! ' petition for love ! Silence, temporary silence, full • 

A philosopliical writer ha.s observed that men ' of breath-bolding expeclancy, ns wlieii a storm 
often treat their dogs with greater kindness than ’ is gathering and the ‘whole orb lies hushed,’ a 
their womankind ; and supiKisos they do so ' j)iu-<lropping silence when a great orator, or 
because tlie former do not bore their nm.sters wdth ' preacluT, or a(!tor, pauses tO‘em]>l)asi.<c his point ; 
advice, reproach, or expostiilation.s, as the latter the strained .silence that suc,cec<ls to a cry of 
too frequently do. It may he so ; yet we cannot * agony ; and that last, deo])cst sih^nce when the 
help thinking this reflects on the judgment of j labouring breast heaves no more ! 
the selector of the .®aid womankind, who ho-s, | Noise is said ere now to have killed men — 
unfortunately for himself, chosen one not wise ‘ notably the artist John Leech, by the insidious 
enough to be aware that discretion in speech is j undermining of the power of endurance ; and 
worth more than elorpience. , , we have recently known .a ca.®e when' the heaiing 

Some minds run in such grooves -unhappily | liaviug been restored by an operation' after a 
for their friend.s, not silent ones — that no .sooner ! sev»*n years’ silence, the nerve.s had become so 
is a subject introiluced than the wdiole liome j acutely sensitive that any ordinal*}' utuse, such 


circle knows what to expect. 'Phe inevi 


as the sudden clo.sing of a door or pas.^iiig by of 


anecdote, the unfailing reflection, tlje tbrea<lbaro 1 a carriage, threw the patient into an ecstasy of 
morality, are dragged in by the liead and shoul- tremulous agitation which threatened to end in 
ders, like Mrs Wickbaiu’.s sister’s Betsey-.! ane, downright insanity. We all know by experience 
quenching all talk save its own bald di.-jointed how disagreeable is the shock or jar producing an 
aiat, and leaving the listeners sighing for a golden involuntary start and quickening of the liearts 
silence; for, observe, it i.s always other people’s action, which a sudden ami umx peeled Explosion 
silence that is sighed for. It is if trui.sm that of sound will cause to the stiougeBt nerved ; but 
many folks gain and iiiaiutuin a reputation for very few, fortunately, have to endure that far 


wisdom by saying ami doing little or nothing 
with overpowering solemnity. They call them- 
selves ‘serious-minded;’ in their presence, quips 
,ftnd cranks die away like flowers in fro.st ; lliey 
cannot distinguish between bittorne.ss ami salt. 


worse temsinii of the nerves, when only the strik- 
ing of the heart ngain.st the rib.s, the rush of 
blood tbrongli tlie bead, fill up tlie long lionrs, 
days, and ‘weeks of lho.se whose insubordination 
has brought upon tb<*m that most ghastly form 


and so are continually taking offence wliere none ' of human misery, solitary confinement, 
was meant. A joke, to them, unless it i.® I Smdi is the dreadful power of coiitinuon.s 
thoroughly time-lioiioured, i.s excruciating ; it ' silence, that hardly any sound, however disagree- 
has not got the stamp of authority ; it is m»t ; able in itself, but would be hailed with rapture, 
current coin ; they wjll none of it ; and a pun ' in place of the aching void, the huge, super- 
,ifl WQrthy of penal punishment. Silence is their incumbent, intolerable burden of a silence that 
Moloch, to wliicli their children, friends, and ig absolute., 

servants are daily sacrificctl. By remaining ’ 

silent ;5ometime8 about what they know, tliey ~ * 

ai’C enabled to take credit for a great deal of B L 0 0 D B 0 B A L. 

^liich they are ignorant. If they by chance get 

hold of an idea, they treat it 0.8 careless or wicked CHArTER ii.- TliK heap of the houke. 


CHAPTER II.’ rHK HEAP OF THE HOUKE. 


nurses do their bantling charges smother it in Epmdnd Plantaoenet’s residence in Chid- 


silence. They account all suspicions true, yet 
bridle them as false, and feed on them, rather 


dingwick Higli Street wa.s less amply commodious, 


than question of them with those wlio could and complained in the bosom family, 

would dispel their dismal doubts. Every (jiiestitm than bis ancestral home at vV ind.sor Castle. But 
has its two sides, yet they are content .silently to as Mr Plantageiiet himself had never inhabited 
know their own only. Tliat Plato’s dialogues ■ the home of his forefathers, he felt the loss of 
were cast in that form in ordei* the better to sift Ing hereditary domains less keenly than might 
their subjest, teaches them nothing. They will perhap.s have been expected from so sensitive a 

: apes humility, they will hike refuge in the standard of Mr Plan- 

vaunted poverty of their endowments. They are taKenel’s’ own early recolle< tions, w'us by no means 
; not clever, they say, with an air and emphasis unduly luxurious. For Edmund Plantageiiet had 
! which clearly proclaims tliat they could be if been well brought up, and received in hib day 


they chose, but they hope they know- better. 


1 the education of a gentleman. 


OhMn1i#T*'a JonrnKl, 
S«pt. 10. IMK!.] 


BLOOI) ROYAL. 


It was a sad history, and alas ! a very coninion of liuinour with the world in general and hia owa 
one. Thirty years before, when Edmund Plan- ] ancestral realm of England in particular, than 
tagcnet, not yet a believer in his own jeal or pre- ; wiis at all usual with him. The fact was, his 
tended royal descent, w^ent up to London from ' potimtial subjects had been treating him with 
Yorkshire to seek his fortune in literature, he j marked want of consideration for hia real position, 
was one of the handsomest and most popular ; Kings in exile are exposed to inlolerahlBuffronte. 
young men in his own society. Ilis name alone ^ 'Fhe laiidloi'd of the ll^hitu Hurm had hinted at 
succeeded in ^.ittracting attention ; we are not all the desirahility of jwiying arrears on the score of 
of ns Plautagenets. The admirable Lady Ptistle- past brandies ami f-odas iniiunu;rahle. The land- 
tliwaite, arbiter in her day of literary reputation, lord was friendly, and proud of his guest, who 
gave the iiwii with the royal surname the run of ' ‘kept the house together p but at times he broke 
her w'ell-kiiuwu mlon; editors accepted readily out in little fits of petulance. Now Mr Phiutage- 
enoii^h his iiillated prose and Ids allected poeti-y ; net, as it hat)peiie<l, had not the wherewithal to 
and all the.worhl went well with him for a time .settle tliis little account ofi-hnud, and he took it 
'- while he remained a bachelor. Put one fine ill of Panics, who, as he justly remarked, ‘liud 
day Edmund Plautiigeiiet took it into his head, had so much out of him,’ that he should endeavour 
like many better men, to fall in love— we liave ; to hurry a gentleman of birth in the matter* of 
done it ourselves, and we know how catching it j payment, lie sat by his own fireside, therefore, 
is -and not only to fall in love, hut also, wdiich is in no very amiable liiimour, and watched the 
W'orse, to give ellect to his feelings by actually ^Mother hustling about the room with her domestic 
getting married. In after-life, .Mr I’lanlagenct preparations for the family supper, 
reganled that unfortunate step as the one fatal ‘ Clarence,’ Mr I ’lantageiiet said, after a moment 
error in an otherwise blameless career. He felt of silence, to one of the younger boys, ‘have you 
that witli a name and prospects like his he ought prepared your Thucydides? It’s getting very 
at least to have muiried rank, title, or money. ■ lute. You .seem to me to be loafing about doing 
Instead of which, he just ihre.w himself away ; he nothing.’ 

married only beauty, common-sense, ami goo«Incss. | ‘Oli, I know it pivtty well,’ Clarence answered 
The first ot these lades, ihe secoiul palls, and the j with a nonclialant air, still whittling at a bit of 
third Mr I’hintageiiet was never constructed to ■ .stick he was engaged in tran-sfonning into a 
ajtpreciate. Put rank and money appeal to all, : honic-inude whistle. ‘ I looked it over in close, 
and persi.st unchanged after such skin-deep It’s n.:)t vmy hard. Tljuc\dide.s is rot — most 
attractions as intellect or good looks have ceased awf.d rot. It won't take live niimites.’ 
to interest. ^ ^ ^ Mr Pluntagenct, with plump fiugei-.s, rolled 

From the day of his marriage, then, Edmund himcelf aimther cigarette. He had come down 
Plantngenet’s Jowinvard career began. A.s a in the worhl, and left cigars fur behind, a fragrant 
iiiarried man, he became ut once of less importance nienmry of llie distant pa.st ; hut as a gentleman 
in Lady l\).stlethwaite’s sociidy- - he was so use- he couid never de.'^cciid to the level of a common 
ful for dances. Editors found out by degrec.s clay pipe. ‘Very well,’ he said blandly, leaning 
that he had only aflectation and audacity in place back in uis chair and beaming upon Clarence : 
of genin.s ; woi’k fell short as chiblren incrcaseil ; ; a peculiar blaiulne.ss of tom; and manner formed 
and evil (lays began to close in upon the growing j Mr Plantagciict's keynote. ‘That may dp for 
tuinily. Put wliat wuis wor.st of all, as iiiouev 7/u', perhap.s - but it won't do for Pichartl.’ After 
grew .scarcer, a larger and larger pi<»portion’of it A\Uich frank a«lmis^ion of his own utter abdication 
went each day to swell the receipts, at fiist of his of j)arental prer(‘gatives in favour of hi.s own 
club, and afteriyard.s, when clubs hocanie thing.K son, he proceeded very deliberated}' to light his 
of the pa.st, (jf his nearest puhlic-house. To make cigarette, and .stare with placid eyes ut the 


tt^ long story .slnu-t, before many ycais were over, dilatory Clarence. 
Edmund Plantagtuiet, the young, tlie handsome, -There was a minuLc'.s 
the proini.'^ing, had degenerated from a da.shing tagenet begun again, ‘h 


'.s pause ; th(.*n iMr Plan- 
Eleama',’ he renmrked in' 


and well-bred fellow into a miserable sot of the the saiim soft stdf- indulgent voice to hi.s youngest 


soi‘ri(;.st desci iption. 


daughter, ‘you don't seem to he doing anything. 


Put Mr PlaiitageneVs present (jsten.sihle means 1 ’m sure you ’ve got some lessons to prepare for 
of gaining an honest livelili(3ud was ]<y no iiiean.s to moi row.’ Not that Mr’l’lantagcnet was in til© 
a regal one. He kept, us he was wont to phrase least concerned for the progress of liis ehildrei^ 
it gently him.self, a U.'mple of ''i'erp.sichore. In edncatlon ; but the deeper tluiy were engaged 
other words, he taught the local dancing cla.ss. with their books, tlie less noise did they make 
In liis he.st days in London, when fortune still with their ceaseless chatter in the one family 
smiled upon him, he liad heeii famed as the most sitting-room, and the more did they leave th^ir 
graceful w'ultzer in Lady J’ostlelhwaite’fi set ; and fond father in peace to his own rellectiona. 
now that the jade had deserted him to his lowest ‘Oh, there’s plenty of time,’ Eleanor answered 
dej»th, he had finally settled dowji an the Chid- with a bttl ■ to-ss of her pretty head. ‘lean do 
dingwick (Jancing-master. Sot as he was, all ' ’em hy-and-by- alter Dick comes in. He T1 soon 
Chiddingwiek supiiojteil him loyally, for his ■ be coining ’ 

name’s sake ; even Lady J^gatha’s children ut- j It wa.s ]iart and parcel of Mr Planta<»enet’s 
tendeil his lessons. It w’u.s a p(Joi‘ sort of trade, j silent method of claiming royal descent tiiat he 
indt'et-, for the last of the Pluntageiiets ; but he | called all Ids chihlien with .studious care after 
cohsoled Idmself under the disgrace with the | the earlier Plantageiiets, his real or supposed 
cliee''ftil reflection that he served, after all, as it ancesiors, who w’ere kings of England. Thus 
were, as his ow n Lord Chamherluin. his first-born wa Richard, in memory of their 

On this narticuhir night, however, of all the distinguished predeces.sor, the mighty Cumr-de-' 
year, Mr Plan tagenet felt more profoundly out | Lion ; his next was Lionel Clarence, after the 
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second son of Edward IV., tlte particular Prince balancing his cigarette daintily between his first 
upon whom Mr Plantageiiet cdiose to afiiliate and second finger. ‘ “ A’ Stuarts are nu sib to the 
hie family pedigree: and his third was Henry, king,” you know, Richard. The Plan tageiiets wlio 
that being the ftantagenet name which sat first left the money had nothing to do with the royal 
and oftenest upon the throne of England. His family that is to say witli Mr Plantagenet 
eldest girl, in like manner, was christened Maud, Aveiit on, catching Idmself up hy an after- thought, 
after the foundress' of his house who niarried ‘ They were mere Sheflield cutlers, people of no 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, and so iutiodiiced the blood antecetlents, who liui)pened to take our name 
of the Conqueror into the Angevin race : his upon themselves hy a pure flight of fancy, be- 
youngest was Eleanor, after the wife of Henry cause they thought it higli-souiuling. M'hich 
II., ‘who brought us Poitou and Aquitiuiic as it is, undoubtedly. And as for Tudors, bless your 
heirlooms.’ Mr Plantagenet, indeed, never overtly 1 heart, they re ( omiiion enough in M ales. In 
mentioned these interesting little points in public j ]ioiut of fact — though I ’m prtmd of Kliza1.)eth, 
himself; but they oozeil out for all tluil hy I as a by-blow of the family we must always 
lateral leakage—and redounde*! thereby murli tlie ■ bear in mind tirnt for ijs, my dear boy, the 
mqre to their contriver’s civil it. ilia very reticem'e | Tudors were ne\cr anything but a distinct 
told not a little in lua favour. Por a dancing- ! mesalliamv,’ 

master to claim by word or deed that lie is ik jure 1 ‘()f course,’ Richard answered with ])i ofound 

king of England Mould be to lay himself open conviction. 

to unsparing ridicule; but to let it be felt or His father glanced at him sliarply. To Mr 
inferred that he is so, M’ithout ever for one i Plantagenet himself this shadowy claim to royal 
moment arrogating to himself the faintesf claim | dc.seent Mas a pretty toy to be em})loyed for the 
to the dignity, is to ])ose in silence as an injured j mystification of strangers ami the aggrandisement 
innocent, a person of most distinguished and ! of tin; family a lever to work on Lady Agatha’s 
exalted origin, with just that little suspicion of feelings ; but to his elde.st son it Mas "an article 
pathos an(l mystery about his unspoken right 1 of faith, u matter of tlie most cheri.^hed and the 
which makes the thing reuUy dignified and I profouudest belief, a reason for l)eliaving one’s 
interesting. | self in every jjosition in life so iis not to bring 

Hai'dly, hoM’ever, had Mr Plantagenet uttered j di^gl•uce on so dibtinguishe<l an ancestry, 
those luomorable Murds, ‘Dick’s late to-night ; | A moment’s silence intervened; then Hick 
I wonder what keeps him,’ M'lien Dft! front door I tunietl round M’ilh his grave smile t(^ (.'laiviice : 


opened, and the Heir Apparent entered. 


‘And lunv does Thuevdides get on?' he asked 


’ Immediately some strange change seemed to Mith brotherly .solicitude. 

pass by magic over the u-ssembled Ijousehold. Clarence Miiggleil a little uneasily on‘ liis 
Jiiverybody looked up, as though an Event had wooden chair. ‘Veil, it's not a hard bit,’ ho 
occurred. Mrs Plantagenet herself, a M'oary- ansM’eiwl, M'ith a shamefaced air. ‘1 tliought 
looking Mmnum Mith gentle, goodness beaming ' I could do it in a jiffy after you came home, 
out of every line in lier MOrn face, gave a sigli | Dick. It M'on’t lake tMo minutes. It’s just that 
of relief. ‘Oh, Dick,’ slie crie<l, ‘I’m so glad j piece, don't you knoM-, about the revolt in 


you 've come. AVe ’ve all been waiting for you.’ | 
Richard glanced round the iHami M'ith a" slight i 


Corey T'u.’ 

Diek looke<l down at him reproach fully. ‘Oh, 


air of satisfaction. It was ahvays a ])lea.snre to ' C’larry,’ he cried M’ith a pained face, ‘you knoM* 
him to find his fatlier at liome, and not, as Mas j you can’t have looked at it. Not a" hard bit, 
his wont, in the U’^hite Horse jiarlour ; thougli, i imieed ! m Iiv, it 's one t>f the obscure.st and ino.st 
to say the truth, the only rea.son for Mr PJaubi- rlebated passage's in all '^f'hucytlides I — Nom', wluit’s 
genet’s absence that night from his accustomed j the use of my getting you a nomination, old man, 
haunt was this little tiff with the landlord over i and coaching you so hard, and lielpiim tt) pay 

his vulgar hints of ])ayment. Tlum he stooped : your M’ay at the grammur-.school, in Iiope.s of. 

down and kissed his mother tenderly on ti)e . your getting un Exhibiti<*n in time, if you M'on’t 

forehead ; patted Eleanor’s curly head M’ith a Mork for yourself, and lift yourself on to a 

brotherly cares.s ; gave a kindly glance at Prima* | beth'r position?’ And he glanced at the Mooden 
Hal, as he loved to call him mentally ; and .sat j iuanlel-pie<e, on M’hose vacant scroll he had 
down in the eusy-chair his mother pushed towards ; carved deep M'ith his peid^nife lii.s own motto 

in life, Nvhksse oldi/e, in Lombardic letters, for 
bor a moment there was silence; then Dick his brother’s benefit, 

began in aji explanatory voice: ‘I’m .sorry I’m | He .spoke M’ith a seriousness that M'ub above 

BO late ; hut 1 liad a j)iece of M ork to finish , his yeaiv. To say the truth, Mi* Plunlugenet 8 

• i^itlier particular M’ork, too ; habits had almo.st jeversed their relative places 

a little bit, of book-binding.’ j in the family. Dick M‘as naturally conscientious, 

extra tor that, Uichurtl, don’t i having fortunately inherited his moral character- 
ful' w n ‘dber asked, gi’OM’ing intere.sted. ^ istics ruthei’ from his mother’s side than from his 

n ^ * d‘d? ‘inswen;d, rather grudgingly ; ; father’s ; and being throM ii early into the position 

^ ’ I do it in overtime, j of a.ssistant bread- M’inner and chief adviser to 

hurriedly, well the family, he had grown grave before hi.s time, 
mil latlier wn.s debating in his om’ii ami felt tlie M'eight of domestic cares already 

k itL ,! 1 ‘‘"Vt "" '".'■“"Kl'!' if ! ''>■■>■‘7 up'm.liis ahoulileiw. As for Olnrence, who 

wo»-lr fnt. " ^ Special piece of had unsM-ered his father M'ith .scant resjiect, he 

Anri ^ rectory, never thought for a moment of disobeying the 

TudoH’^ ' briber. He took tip the 

‘TbprA i> fi f > I ' ^ r 1 dog-eurcd Thucydides that had served them both 

There isnt much in that, lus fiiJier answered, m turn, and the old Litlclell and Scott that was 
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still couiiuou property, mid began eonning over , on, ‘ with ‘that idea conutaully before me and I Ve 
tile cha[)ter set before biiii with coiisi»ieuoUH looked out for twelve mouths or more in the 2 Vwm!« 
diligenee. Dick looked on meanwhile with no , every day for the aunounreiuent of an exam, for 
little Kutisfuction, wliile lileanor went on with the Durham Scbolarsliip.' 
her work, in lier chair in the corner, vaguely! ‘ But you won’t get it, my boy,’ Mr Plantagenet 
conscious all Ihe time of meriting his approba- pul in philosophically after a moment’s ctmeider- 
tion. ation. — *\oii ju'ver can get it. Your early die- 

At last, just as they sat down to their frugal advantages, you know your inadeipiate schooling 
supper of bread and cheese and water— for by —so many young fellows well coached from Eton 
Dick’s desire, they wei*c all, save one, teetotalers and Harrow !’ 

— Dick sprang a mine upon the assembled com- *lf it bad been a classical one, I should agree 

K by saying out all at once in a most matter- with you: 1 couldn’t, I’m afraid,’ Richard re- 
el voice to bis neighbour Olarry : ‘No, I spouded frankly, for he was by no means given 
shan’t bo abl(‘ to help you very much in future, lo over-estimate his own abilities ; ‘but in history 

I ’ll! afraid— Ijecausi', next week, I'm going up it’s diflei-ent. You see, so much of it’s just our 

to Oxford— to try for a Scholarship.’ «iwn family pedigree and detail of our ancestry. 

A profound s])ell of awed silence followed this That acted a.s a lillip — gave me an interest in the 

abi'upt disclosure of a long-formed plan. Mr subject Iroui the very first ; and fis soon as I 

Rlantagyiiet himself was the fir.st to break it. determined to begin reading for O.vford, I felt at 

He rose to the occasion. ‘Well, I'm glad at <)n<e my best chance would lie in modern liistory. 

least, my son,’ be said, in liis most graiidhise And that’s wliy I ’ve been working .away at it aa 

manner, ‘you propo.'^e to give yourself the j li.ard as ever I <-oiild in all my spare time for more 

education of a gentleimui.' I than a twelvemonth.’ 

‘Bui have yt)U been readiiig the light books, 


‘And Lliercfore,’ l)i<k continued, with a side- 


glance at Clai'eiic.e, ‘I shall need all my spare | Dirk ? that’s the <lue^tion,’ his fatlier put in 
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,time for my own preparation.’ . j dubiously, with a critical air, making a manful 

effort to lecall the nanuis of the works that were 
uionI authoritative in the suliiect when he himself 

c ILVl'TKK IU,-D1.S.'<.VNTIN« IT. 

Mrs Plantagenet looked across the table at her Palgiave, Thierry, (lui/ot, and so forth P 
sou with vague eyes of misgiving. ‘This is all Richard Imd loo dei'p a respect foi' the chief of 
' Very smldeii, Dick,’ she faltered out, not without the Plantagenets, miserable sot though be wiis, 
some slight tre.uKir. • to he betrayed into a smile by this belated cata-‘ 

‘Siuhieii for you, dc'ar mother,’ Dick answered, logue. He only answered with pei-fect giavity : 
taking her liand in liis (»wii ; ‘but not for me. ‘I'm afraid none of those would be of much use 
Yery mucli otherwise. I’ve liad it in my mind tome nowaihiys in a Scholarship exam.: niiotlier 
for a gre.it many montlis ; and this is what generation has arisen wliieh knows not Joseph, 
decided me.’ j But I’ve got up all the books recommended in * 

He drew from his pocket as he spoke a small | the circular of the Board of Studies — ^ifreeman, 
.scrap of newspaper and liaiided it across to her. [you km)W, and Stubbs, and (been, and Fioude, 

It wiifi a cutting from the 77 ///i 6\ Mrs Plantagenet ; and Gardner. And I ve worked especially at 
read it tlirougli with swimming eyes. ‘ Tniversity tlie reigns of the earlier Plantagenets, ami the 
Intelligence : Oxford. Four foundation Scholar- development of the towns and guilds and all that 
ships will be awarded after public examination at sort of thing, in BreiitaJio ami Seebolim.’ 

Durham (.'ollege oii May i'Otli. I'wo will be of ‘Jones terti us has a brother at Ox foril,’ Clarence 
the annual value of One Hundred PouikIs, for put in very eagerly ; ‘and he’s a bowling swell; 
Classics ; one, of the same value for Natui’al lie lives in a room that’s panelled with oak from 
Science ; ami one for Mo<lern Histoiy. Appli- top to bottom.’ 

cation to be made, on oi' before Wednesday tlie ‘Ami if you get the Scholarship, Dick,’ hia 
19th, to the Rev. the Dean at Durham (’ollege, mollier went on wistfully, ‘will you have to go 
wlio will also sujiply all needful information lo and live there, ami be away from us always?* 
intending caiididates.' ‘(July half the yeai', mother dear,’ Richard 

The word.s swam in a mist before ^frs Plan- answered coaxingly ; for lu- knew what she was 
tagenet’s eyes. ‘What doe.s it all mean, dear thinking liow hard it would be for her to be 
Dick P she imtuired almost tearfully. left alone in f’liiiltlingwick, among all those’ 

'It mtMiis’ mother,’ Dick answci-ed with the unruly children and lier drunken husband, with- 
gentlest tenderness, ‘ tliat Durham is the only out the aid of her one help and mainstay. ‘You 
college in the university which gives us good a know, there’s only about five months of tgrm, 
Scholarship as a hundred a year for modern and uH tlie rest’s vacation, lu vacation, I’d ’ 
histoiT. Now, ever since I left the grammar- come home, ami do something to earn money 
school, I liaven’t bad it out of my mind 'for ti day towards mak’ng up the deficit.* 
to go, if 1 could, to Oxford. I tfiiiik it’s iiicum- ‘It’s a very long time, though, live months,’ 
bent upon a man in my position to give himself, Mrs Plantagenet said pensively. ‘But, there 1* 
if possible, a university training.* she added after a pause, brightening up — ‘ perliaps 

He said the words without' the slighte.st air of you won’t get it.’ 
conceit or swagger, but with a profouml cimsciouB- Grave us he usually was, Richard couldn’t 
ness of their import ; for to Richard Plantagenet help buisting uto a merry laugh at this queer 
the lAytli or legend of the ancient greatues.s of his little bit of topsy-turvy self-comfort. ‘Cm, I 
family was a spur urging him ever on to make hope to goodnbss i shall, ’ he cried with a twinkle, 
himself worthy of so glorious an ancestry. ‘So ‘in spite of that, mother. It won’t be five 
1 ’ve been working and saving ever since,’ he went months all in a lump, you know ; I shall go up 
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for aome six or eight weeks at a time - never 
more than eight toother, 1 believe — ft.n(l then 
come down again. But you really needn’t take 
it to heart ‘just yet, for we Ve counting our 
chickens before they ’re hatched, after all. 1 j 
mayn’t get it, as you say ; and iiideial, as father ^ 
said jnst now, when one comes to think how 
fenany fellows will be in for it who have been | 
thoroughly coached and crammed at the gm\t , 
public schools, my cluuice can’t be worth much — 
though I mean to tiy it.’ | 

Just’ at that moment, as Dick leaned back and ^ 
looked round, tlie door opened, and Maud, the 
eldest sister, enteryil. 

She had come lionu; from her singing lesson ; 
for Maud was musical, and went out as daily 
goveriies'i to Ihti local tradesmen’s families. Slie 
W'as tlie inoanber of tlie household wlio most of 
all sliartid Dick’s confidenc.e. As she entered, ^ 
Harry looked up at lier, full cd conscious import- , 
ance and a nioutliful of Dutch cheese. ‘ Have 
you heard the nows, IMandie?’ be ask(‘d all oreatli- 
less. ^ Isn’t it just ripping? Dick 's going up to 
Oxford.’ I 

Maud W'as ])ale and tired from a long day’s 
work — the thankless work of teaching ; but her 
weary face tlushed red none the less at this excit- 
ing anuoumamii'iit, though she darted a warning 
look under her hat towards llicliard, as much as 
to say : ‘ How cuuhl you ever have told him ?’ j 
But all she said opetily was : ‘Tht-n the adver- I 
tiaement’s come of the Durham Scholarship?’ I 
* Ves, the advertiseiueuL ’s come,’ l.)it’k answered, 
flushing in turn. ‘ I got it this morning, and 
I'm to go up on Wednesday.’ 

The boy.s were rather disa))})oiiJted at this tame 
announcement. It was clear Maud knew all 
about the great scheme already. And Imleed, 
fihe and* Dick had talked it over by tliems(dve.s 
many an evening on the bills, and debated the 
pros and coirs of that important new departure. 
Maud's face grew paler again after a minute, ami 
she murmured lialf regretfully, as slie unfa.stened 
her hat: ‘I shall miss you if you get it, Dick. 
It’ll be hard to do’ without you.’ 

‘But it’s ihe riglit thing for me to do,' iliehard 
put in almost anxiously. 

Maud spoke without the fainte.st hesitation in 
her voice. ‘Oli ye.s, it’s tlie right thing,’ she 
answered. ‘Not a doubt in the woi’hi about that. 
It’s a duty you owe to yodiself, and to us— and 
to England. Only, of course, we .sliall all feel 
your absence a vei*y great deal Dick, Dick, 
you ’re so much to us ! And I ilon’t know,’ .she 
went on, as she glanced at the little ones with 
an uncertain air -‘i don’t know that I’d have 
mentioned it before babe.'* and suckling.s— W'ell, 
till-l was sure I’d got it.’ 

She said it with an awkward flush ; for Dick 
caught her eye u.s she .‘^nol^e and iea<l her inner 
meaning. She wondered he had blurted it out 
prematui’edy before her father. And Dick, too, 
saw his mistake. Mr Plaiitage.net, big with sueli 
important new.'-, would spre;id it abroad among 
his cronies in llie IVliik Jlor.Hc parlour before 
to-morrow was over ! 

^Richard turned to the cliildreu. ‘Now, look 
here, boys,’ he said gravely: ‘this is a private 
aflfttir, and we’ve talked it over here without 
;reeerve in the bosom of the family, But we’ve 
talked it over in confidence : it mustn’t be re- 


peated. If I were to go up and try for this 
Scholarship, and then not get it, all Chidding- 
wick would laugh at me for a fellow that didn’t 
know his proper plac(‘, and had to be taught to 
I know it. For tlie honour of the family, boys — 
'and you too, Nellie 1 hope you won’t whisper 
a word of all this to anybody in town. Consider 
wliat a disgrace it would be if I came back un- 
successful, and everybody in the parish came up 
and coinmi.seralcd me : “ We ’re so .sorry, Mr Dick, 
you failed at Oxford. But iliere, you see, you 
had Kiich great ili.sad van luges !” ’ 

His haiid.soiue face burned bright red at the 
bare thought of such a disgrace ; and the little 
ones, who after all Avere Plan tage nets at heart us 
miicli as liim.-elf, every one of tlieiu, uiadi- aii.swer 
with ‘one accord: ‘We won’t say a woid abniit 
it.’ 'I'hey promised it so earnestly, and with 
such perfect assuram e., that Dick felt lie could 
trust them, llis eye caiiglit Maud’s. 'J ue same 
thought pa«.s(;d instinctively through both their 
luiiids. What a painful idea that tlie one i^er.snn 
they couldn’t beg for very sluiiue to hold his 
tongue was the member of the family most likely 
to blab it out to the lirst chance comer I 

Maud .sat down and ate liei- sup]>er. She waij 
a pretty giil, very slmider and (lelic.ile, Avitli a 
fair piiik-and wliite skin, and curious flashing 
eyes, most iimisnal in a blonde, though she was 
perhaps Just a sliade less baiidsoine and distin- 
guished-looking than the Heir Ajinarenl. All 
through tlie meal, little else was talked of than 
this jirojected iwolutiuli, Ditdv’s gieut iiiider- 
I taking. The boy.s weie nio.st full of it our Dick 
at Oxford! It was ripidng, simply ripidiig ! A 
lark of the fii’sl dinicn.sion.s ! Clarence made up 
his mind ut once to go up and si:e Dick, his very 
first term, in oak-panelled rooms ut Durham 
College ; they mud be oak-panelled : wliile Harry, 
who bad feasted on Vmlanf drem for weeks, 
wa.s anxioii.s to know what sort of gowy he’d 
biu'e to Wear, and wlietlier he thouglic heM have 
anij)le opportunities for fighting the proctor.s. 

: ’Twas a foregone (‘onclu.sioii. So innocently did 
I they all discount ‘Our iliek’s’ success, and so 
I firmly did they believe tliat wliatever be at- 
tempted he wu.'^ certain to .sui'ceed in I 
j After supper, Mr Piaiitageiiet rose with an 
j ini])ortunt air and unhooked liis hut vt*ry deliber- 
ately from its peg. His wife and Dick and Maud 
all cried out Avitli one voice : ‘ W'liy, surely, you ’re 
not going out to-night, father !’ 

For to go out, they knew Avell, in Mr I’laiita- 
genet’s dialect, meant to spend the evening in 
the }VhiU Horst- parlour. 

‘Yes, my deal*,’ Mr Plantagenet* answered,' in 
his blandest tone, turning round to bis wife 
with apologetic suavity. ‘The. fact is, 1 have a 
very particular engagement this evening. — No, no, 
Dick, m^ hoy : don’t try to detain me. Gentle- 
men are waiting forme. The claims of social 
life, iny dear son .so much engaged — my sole 
time for the worhl-’-my one hour of recreation ! 
Besides, strange.rs have been .specially invited to 
meet me ; people who have beard of my literary 
repubition ! ’Twould be churlish to disappoint 
them.’ And, brushing bis son aside, Mr Flanta- 
genet stuck bis hat on jauntily just a trifle askew, 
Avitli ponderous airiness, and strolled down the 
steps as he adjusted his Inverness cape on his 
ample shoulders, with the air of a gentlexuou seek- 
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ing his club, with ‘his martial cluak aromul 
him. 

Ho strolled out, all amile.s, apologetic, but 
peremptory. As soop as he avus gone, tlia three 
lemainiiig elders glanced hard at one another 
with blank surmise in their eyes ; l)ut tliey said 
nothing openly. Only, in liis own heart, Kicliard 
blamed himself with bitter blame for liis un- 
wonted iiidiscrctioii in blurting out the whole 
truth. He knew that by ten to-morrow morning 
all the world of Chiddingwdek would have heard 
of his projected little trip to Oxford. 

When tlie ychinger ones wore gone to bed, the 
three still held their peace and only looked at 
each other. Mutual shame prevented them from 
(jver outwardly commenting on the father’s weak- 
nesses. ;Maud wa.s the lir.st to break the long deep 
silence. ‘After this, Dick,’ slu? .said decisively, 
‘tliere’s no other Avay out of it. You’ve burnt 
your boats. If you kill youivself to do it, you 
must will that Scholarship !’ 

•*! must^’ Dick answered firmly. ‘And what’s 
more, I will. I’ll get it or die for it. 1 cmild 
never stantl tlie disgrace, now, of coming back 
enipty-lianded to Cliiddingwick without it.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ Mrs Plaiitagene.t suggested, .speaking 
boldly out the thought lliat lurked in ail their 
minds, ‘ he won’t say a word of it.’ 

Maud and Dick looked up at her with incredu- 
lous amazement. ‘ Oh mothei* ! ’ was all they 
could say. They knew their father’s moods too 
well by far to buoy themselves up with such 
impossible expectations. 

‘ Well, it seals the business, anyliow,' Dick went 
on, after a moment’s pau.se. ‘1 mud get it now, 
that’s .simply certain. Though, to be sure, I don’t 
know that anything could make me try much 
harder than 1 ’d have tried before, for your sake, 
mother, and for ^Maud’s, and the c]iildren’.s, and 
the honour of the family.’ 

.‘1 wihli 1 had your faith, Dick, in the honour 
of the family,’ Mrs Pluiitagenet .sighed wearily. 

can’t feel it mysedf. I never could ‘feel it, 
soiiiehovv. Though, of course, it’s a good thing if 
it makes you work and lujld. your head up in life, 
and do the best you ever can for Maud and the 
children. Anything’s good that’s an incentive to 
exertion. Yet 1 olleii wish, when 1 see how hard 
you both have to toil ami moil, with Hie music 
and all that, we didii’t belong to the royal stock 
at all, hut to the other Plautageuets, Avho left the 
money.’ 

Both Richard und Maud exclaimed with one 
accord at these painful words; ‘Oh, don’t, <lear 
mother !’ To them, her speech sounded like sheer 
desecration. 

• At the very same moment, indeed, in the co.siest 
corner of the JK/ii/c JJorac parloiu’, Mr Plan- 
, tageuet himself, the head of the house, was observ- 
ing oomplacently, in a mellilluous voice, to an 
eager little group’ of admiring listenet.s : ‘Yes, 
gentlemen, my son Richard, 1 ’m proud tu say, 
will shortly hegni his career tt Oxford Univei-sity. 
I’m a poor man myself, 1 admit; I might have 
been richer but for untoward events : and cir- 
cuiufctances have compelled me to submit in my 
old age to a degrading piofession, for Avhicn 
neither my birth, my education, nor my literary 
habits have uaturull;^ fitted me. But 1 trust 1 
have at least been a good father to luy children. 
^ ‘ good— father— to my children. I have given 


tlieiu the very best education this poor* town can 
utlord ; and now, thougli I know it will sadly 
cripple my slender resources, I mean to make a 
struggle, my friends, a manful struggle, and send 
my hoy Richiu-d up to Oxford. ‘ Richard lias 
brains, undoubted brains; he’s proud and re- 
served, us you all know, and doesn’t shine in 
society ; he lucks the proper (pialities : hut he has 
undoubted brains, for all that ; and brilliancy, 
1 know to my co.st’ — here he heaved a deep sigh 
— ‘is often a pitfall to a man of genius' Richard 
hasn’t genius ; but lie 's industrious and plodding, 
and posse.s.se!i, I ’m told, u remarkable accjuaiutance 
with the history of liis country. So I’ve made 
up my mind to brave the efi'ort and send him up 
to our ancestral univer.sity. lie may do some- 
thing in Lime to repair tlie broken fortunes of a 
re.^pectahle family. Gentlemen,’ Mr Plantagenet 
went on, glancing rouud him for confirmation of 
his comhig statement, ‘ I think you ’ll all heal* me 
witness that 1 'vc never hoa.'jted or bragged about 
my family in anyway : hut you’ll all admit, too, 

! that my family i.'> a respectable one, ami that the 
j name I bear has not been wholly undistinguished* 

ill the lii.story of lliis country. Thank you, sir; 

, I ’m very mucli obliged indeed to you for your 
I kindness : i don’t mind if i do. — Brandy, if you 
])lease, us usual, Miss Brooks - and a split soda. — 

I Geiitleiiicii, 1 thank you fur your generous sym- 
I patby. Misfortune has not wholly deprived 
I me, I’m proul to notice, of appreciative friends. 

I I ’vill drain this sparkling beaker, which my 
j neighbour is good enough to oiler, to au uppro- 
, ))nate toa.st -the toa.st of Success to Richard 


I TOrC’H AND TASTiC IN ANIMALS. 

No one doubts that animals have sense, hut most 
j of us know comparativi.ly little about their 
.M'lises. Is .^ight a universal gift'/ Do animals 
.recognise each other, and if so, how? Can all 
' cn-ature.'^, even those low in the .scale of creation, 

I hear and tu.ste and smell '! W’liat is the meaning 
I of the variety of sound.s, witli all their curious 
j intlectioiis, often so unjileasant to our ears, that 
I are mude by animnks ? I’liese and many .similar 
, (piestions can now he at least partially answered ; 
for both American and Lnglisli naturalists have 
been lately working at this subject, and with their 
help we propose to try lo fiiid out what are the 
senses that vai ious animals po.ssess ; although, as 
Fabricius, the puj)!! of Liniueus, said many years 
agfi, ‘nothing in natural history is more absti'use 
and difii'cult ihuii an accurate description of the 
senses of animaks.’ 

By a sense w e mean that certain special nerves, 
on receiving an ap})ropiiate impulse, convey it to 
the brain, where it is translated (how, is as yet 
Luikiiowii) into its special sensation. We usually 
speak of curselvea as having five senses — smell, 
taste, touch, sight, and hearing. 

With two senses- -Touch and Ta.ste — direct con- 
tact is necessary before a sensation is excited ; 
these two we will therefore eoi^ider first, more 
especially as touch has been called ‘the mother 
of all the smses,’ and appears to exist, though 
in a varying degree, in the \^hole animal 
kingdom. 

Touch is simply a sense of pressure or a sense 
of force os distinguished from the sense of lieat» 
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which, though usually included under the same 
name, is reaUjr quite a ditt’erent seusation. Thus 
we have certainly six souses, and possibly others, 
such as the maguetic sense, as yet unrecognihcd. 
Animals may have this sense of warmth in a more 
highly developed degree than man, and there is 
no doubt that it is a source of keen enjoyment 
to many. One or two curious facts have been 
noticed- in connection with this sense : a cold 
body feels heavier than a hot one of precisely the 
same weight ; our left hand is more sensitive 
than our right ; and il' our elbow be dipped into 
a very cold Iluid, while the cold is felt at the 
elbow, pain is felt at the tips of the fingers ! 

We have no separate nerves for pain ; it is 
probably only an intense pressure or irritation of 
the nerv'es tlieiuseh es — not of the end-organs of 
touch — this, carried beyond a cerlain point of 
intensity, causes pain. 1‘erhaps tliat is why pain 
and pleasure ai'e so closely allied ; for if the 
ordinary nerves of touch convey both sensations, 
and the dillerence is mainly one in degree of 
intensity, it would naturally be diiliciilt to draw 
•any boundary-line ; a slight pressure may cause 
pleasure ; a greater one, pain ; and we do often 
actually find that a sensation of pleasure merges 
insensibly after a time into one of pain. Wc 
have many indefinite sensations — not on the 
BUi-face nor of any particular locality— such a.s a 
feeling of general comfort and well-being, or one 
of malaise and discomfort, of hoi roi, &c., caused 
by the excitation of various iiervesi 

Man has the greatest number of sensory 
nerves; tliey become fewer as we descend in 
the scale of creation, and some of the lower 
invertebrates apparently have none, hence they 
can have little or no sense of pain. Even in the 
higher creatures pain appeuivs often deifdeiied, 
possibly by some njqinotic intluenee exerted by 
means of the eyes of beasts of prey, or Nature 
may not after all be so cruel as sfie sometimes 
appears. A camel when shot was observed to go 
on calmly chewing the cud, taking no notice of 
its bleeding wound. The same indifieience has 
been observed in the reindeer, and even in the 
ljor.se. A lobster will voluntarily dejuive itself 
of its great claw's if startled ; and a crab goes 
on eating while being it.'-elf devoured. A fish, 
though torn by the hook, still returns to the 
bait ; and a blindworm or sand lizard, if seized, 
snaps its body in two, and glides away un- 
harmed to repi'oduce at leisure the lost part. 

The sen.se of touc.h in man is most highly 
developed on the skin ; but niiicous or serous 
surfaces are also capable of conveying tactile 
impressions. Some j)arts of the bo<ly are more 
sensitive tliaii others, and are usually devoid of 
hairs, us the lip of the tongue, the ends of the 
fingers, aud the lips. It will be noticed that those 
are so situated a.s to keep us conveniently iu- 
foriued of what is going on around us. 

Some of our most important organs — for in- 
stance, the heart, the brain, and the lungs — are, 
strange to say, quite insensible to touch ; thus 
showing that uf>t only are nerves neces.sary for 
the sensation, but also the s]>ecial end-organs. 
This curious fact wa,s noticed with the givaitest 
astonishment by llurv^y, who, while treating a 
patient for an absce.ss that caused a large cavity 
m his side, found that, when he put his fingers 
into this cavity, he could actually take hold of 


the heart without the patiSnt being in the least 
aware of what be w’as doing ! Tliia so interested 
Harvey, that he brought King Charles I. to the 
mail’s .bedside that ‘ he might himself behold and 
touch HO extraordinary a thing.’ In certain opera- 
tions, a piece of skin is removed from the fore- 
head to tlie nose ; ami it is stated that the patient, 
oddly enough, feels as if the new nasal part w'ere 
still in his foreheail, and may have a headachp 
ill his nose ! 

In the lower organisms, as the molluscs, the 
w’hole outer skin Is sensitive ; but some liave also 
spcciali-sed organs of touch ; these ai e usually 
liair-like processes. Thus, jelly-fi.sli shoot out 
niimerou.s threads, w'lieii touched, which enable 
them to attack the body pre.ssing them, flii fislie.-, 
touch i.s usually limited to the lips, paids of the 
fins, ami to special organs called ‘ barbels these 
arc long pieces of skin. Fish imiy sometimes be 
seen ^gently touching strange objects with the 
sides* of their bodies, a.s though thus beeoming 
acquainted with them. Blind cod are /juite aWle 
to continue foraging for themselves- probably 
by means of touch aided by smell. 

The skin of crustaceans and of insects is more 
or le.ss liorny, oj’, as has been said, the bee w'cars 
it.s skeleton outside ; but even ibis urmour-like 
surface is sensitive to touch, owing to little hairs 
or projecting rod-lilce Liodies seated on the coat, 
from the buhc of W'hicli a nerve-fibre ])asses 
through into the body. These little hairs are 
very numerous on the antenme of insects ; and 
are eviilently sense-hairs of some kind, some of 
touch, others of other senses. The sense of touch 
is marvellously developed in si)iders. 

Bats have Jiu e-'ctreiuely keen sense of touch, 
probably tluj most delicate of any cieatiire, and 
are guided in their flight chiefly by this sense. 
They have been purposely blinded for the sake 
j of e.xperimcnt, and then let loo^e in a room where 
an intricate netw ork of string bad been arranged. 

1 'I’liis network was never once touched by the 
bats during their flight. In other experiments, 
it was noticed that they w'isely ga\’e a wdder 
I beith to such things as u man’s baud or a cut’s 
I pau' than to barinless pieces of fui uiture. They 
i can also fly along underground uml <pute dark 
j pas.suge.'^, avoiding the side.s, even when u turn or 
I twist comes. The wings and other membranous 
I exjninsions are peculiarly sensitive to touch, but 
j these expansions are eumparatively small in the 
fruit eating bats ; for it is the imseet-eating bats, 
who Ijaye to be on the alert in order not to starve, 
who need tbi.s excessivi; keenne.ss of the sense of' 
touch. Sight is useless In the ghxun, and it 
appears to be by the minute changes of pressure 
jiu the atmosphere . that they reiognise the 
approach of their prey. 

There is a similar wonderful sensitiveness to. 
changes of pressure in those whales w'hieh prey 
upon herrings and mackerel, and therefore need 
both-a keen sense and the ability to .s\vim swiftly 
in order to obtain a* meal. It seems odd to us 
that it should never have oiicurred to these nor 
to other strong creatures to emplov the w'eaker 
creatures to hunt for them and leed them, while 
they lake their ease ; but, though their life 
appear-s to be one of consUmt toil and warfare, the 
mere pursuit of their prey must give pleaisure. 
No caresses nor allurements of dainty food \vill 
beguile a cut from its hunt lor a mouse ; though 
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TOUCH AND TAS 

tlie mouse is often noHeattm, even when caught 
Is the love of sport in man a survival of this 
instinct, and will it he eradicated iis the higher 
instincts of nature are developed % To retui-n, 
however, to our whales. Some sliglit change in 
the movement or impulse of the water appears 
sutiicient to iudicate to them .the approach of 
shoals of lish, or <^ven of sunken rocks. Whale- 
fishers also state that .when they attack a whale, 
others, even when some miles away, become, in 
a w’ay <iuite mysterious to our coarser i)erception8, 
aware of the struggle, ami hurry off to the rescue. 
It is almost impossible to believe that the vibra- 
tions of the water coiihl he sutiicient to uaru 
tlieiu of tlieir comrade’s danger at so great a 
distiUiCe. 

Sometimes the chief tactile organ is the tongue, 
as in snakes ; sometimes it is the foot, as in 
climbing rc'ptiles, hinls, and even some insects. 
The tails of monkeys ui’e also keenly sensitive ; 
while ill cats and otlier feline creatures the 
whiskers liavu the most lielicate .“ense of toncli, j 
and in rabbits the long hairs oji their lips, j 
owing to the nerve lilanients at their base. Seals : 
and walruse.s, too, have similar sensitive strong 
whiskers, which are as useful to them as a stulf to 
a blind man. 

Many birds luive special tactile organs round 
the i’(»ot of tlie hill ; these are doubtless useful 
to the bird, as it prohti.'> the ground to hunt for 
its dinner of worms, grubs, *S:c., and may also he 
of use in nesL-huilding. Ducks and geese have 
similar special bodies. Hoofed quadrupeds, to 
com]»letG this brief summary, liavti somewhat 
sensitive ljo<jfs, enabling them to test the lirm- 
ne.s8 or otherwise of the ground ; though the 
most sensitive parts in horses and most animals 
are the lips, and in the elephant the end of the j 
trunk. • ! 

, though tlie most limited in range of the 
senses, serves a special and useful pur[)o>e ; foi 
un)e.ss we, in eommon witli other Jiving crtjatnies, i 
took pleasure of some kind in our food, we miglit 
(•.ease to eat, and die of starvation ; or, if hn>d 
had no tiiste, we might um-uiisciously eat what 
is unsuitable, or even jioisoiiuus. Probably the 
whole creation has this sense of taste in a varying 
degree ; certainly insects have, and with them, as 
with man, it develop.s and increases dui’ing life : 
some young insects will eat ])oisoiious food that 
older ones refuse to touch. This is also said to he 
the case with lambs, which, if left to graze in a I 
field without their mothers, td'ten die fnmi eating j 
poisonous hei’ha. In man, as we all know, taste , 
can be educated ; as, for (!xami)le, witli tea and j 
wine tasters, who can iletect dill'ereuces of quality i 
quite inapjn'eeiuble to others. j 

A singular develojmient of this .sense is seen 
in those in.scv'.ts which eat dill'erent food when in \ 
the larval ami, when in the perfect condition ; the • 
butterfly or moth, for instance, would not touch 
the leaf on which it lays its egg ; yet this forms .j 
the right food for tlie grub that will eniei’ge from j 
the egg. It is not to be supposcxl tliat the butter- , 
fly remembers its early existence, and reasons from j 
this as to the probable food that its young will ; 
leq lire ; so, in a’happy tone of satisfaction, w'e cull 
this ‘instinct,’ and tliiiik our explanation com- 
plete. But is not that woixl merely used to cover 
our ignorance; for, after all, what is instinct'! 


W)jo can define it, or say where instinct ends and 
reason begins ? 

]\lany experiments have, been made in order 
to find out what and where the organ of t<iste is 
in the lower creation ; but it is easier to say where 
it is not. (Jruyfish and worms .‘'cem t«) have veiT 
decided preferences in tlie matter of food, though 
no special taste-organ has yet been found. 
Lohster.s like decaying food ; the ciah is more 
dainty in its diet. Snails and slugs show a decided 
nrefuience fur ceilaiii kinds of food, as gardeiir 
lovers know to their co.«t ; peas and (*ahbagea, 
dahlias and siinflowers, are great favouiites ; but 
they will not toucli the white mustard. 8ome 
prefer animal food, especially if rather high ! 
Spiders have only a slight seiase of taste ; ilie.s 
.soaked in pai-aflin si!ern quite palatable to them ; 
tlnuigh one species, the diudeina, is smnewliat 
mort^ jiarticular, ami refuses to toucli alcohol in 
any form whatever. The aiiteiime of iii.sects do 
not appear to contain any organ of taste, for 
wa.sps ami ants quite readily took into their 
nioiith.s poi.soiious and unpleasant food, even 
sw'allowing enough to make themselves ill ; while 
some bees and cockroaches fell a prey to the 
templatiuii of alum, Kpsom salts, and other nau- 
seous footls placed in their way. These sub- 
stances were not, liowever, swallowed, hut were 
.so<m spat oiit, the creatures spluttering angrily, as 
if di.'^gu.sLed with the taste. The proboscis of the 
fly ami the tongue of bees and ants are furnished 
with iiumeious delicate hairs set in minute pits ; 
tlie.>e are perhaps connected with the* organ of 
taste ; hut liiougli the exact locality of this sense in 
iiisrdit is uiiceituiii, we know that grouj)s of cells 
in the tongue of animals, called tuste-hiilhs, form, 
in jKirt, the ends of tin; oi gan of tastt;. Tlieise vary 
I in number, increasing in the higher animals; they 
! are very close and exceedingly numerous in inun, 

i while the tongue of even the. cow has some thirty- 
; five tliousaml tuste-hulhs. It would he interesting 
I to know, hut I liave never seen the question 
j d?.scusM.'cI, wlietJier eacli special taste excites a 
I special group of nei ves, and tliat only— thus 

I cui-respomling to the uudilory nei’ves. * 

These ta.'^te-hiilb.s weie discovered in 1H(»7. 

. Each one cousi.sts of two kinds of cells, one set 
forming an outer pntlective coveiiiig, tliiougli an 
opening in which jirojecl from five to ten of the 
true taste-cells. Thoiigli important, they are not 
apparently an es.sential part of the organ, for 
birds and reptile.s have none ; but neither have 
they a keen sense of taste — except perhaps the 
jiaiTot. A hoa-cou.strictor that was nearly blind 
was once found to he contentedly swallowing 
a blanket for dinner, instead of a rabbit, which 
was also witliiii I'cacli ; and it was only with 
great dilliciilty that she was forced to disgorge 
this singular article of fooil. A snake’s tongue 
is therefore not an organ of taste, nor is it, as 
many think, a sling ; it is more probably a 
delicate organ o<‘ touch. Professor Lloyd Morgan 
in his fascinating book, Animal ShdcJies, mentions 
tlie very curious etlect that nicotine has upon 
snakes. Even u diop of the oil from a foul pipe, 

ii jdaced in the nioutli of a snake, will cause it 
to become perfectl) rigid ; if more he given, it 
will die. Possibly, lus has been suggested, it may 
he in some such way, or by mixing opium or 
other narcotic with the saliva, and then spitting 
into the snake’s luoiitli, that Indian charmers 
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effect some of their wonders with even poisouo.us 
smikes, such iis apparently turning them into 
sticks and so on. 

A special organ on the edge of the beak appears 
to serve t\8 an organ of taste in ducks ; while lish ^ ^ , 

and tadpoles have goblet-shaped sense-organs on returned them to the Bank.’ 

I ^ 1 . 1 -• I - 1 1 > 1 . 


days I discovered that ifty plan could not be 
even commenced without the greatest danger of 
defeating its own object. I tnerefore took the 
notes to Mr Bering’s oflice and placed them in 
hii safe. 1 suppose that he has long since 


their skin and scales, and though their purpose 
is soriiewhat uncertain, they are similar to Ui>>te- 
bulba j and fish certainly have soim;, though only 
a slight, sense of taste. Some fish rejuaitedly 
fejected certain molluscs given them as food ; 
while others appeared to owe their .safety to their 
colouring ; tlius showing tliat fish can .see and 
recognise markings, and also tluit they do exercise 
some choice in the matter of fotjd. 

A very sad account is given by Sir J. E. 
Tennent and Itlr E. Day as to the habits of 
certiiiu frugivorous bats -the .so-tuilled ‘flying 
fox’ of Southern .isia. Not only are they very 
♦juarrelsome and selfish, lighting over their food, 
and each one trying to get the most shady 
spot to sleep in ; but they are sadly dissipated ; 
and although strict vegetarians, very intenn>erate. 
They fre(]neiitly pass the night in a sort of 
drunken carouse, retui'ning home — unless too 
stupefied to stir — in the eai'ly morning tpiite 
intoxicated and more (juarrelsome th:\u ever. 
Instead, therefore, of .saying that a man who 


^ There, child, Mie said, reading this Btateineut 
aloud. ‘That is what I recollect ub6ut this 
matter.’ 

SSigii it.’ Elsie gave him the pen again. 
‘Sign it, clear Master.— Oh! thanks- thanks a 
thoiisuiul time.s ! You don’t know- -oh ! you will 
never know or understand--! hope how precious 
this document will be for me’— slie folded the 
paper in an enveh)pe and jdaced it in her hand- 
bag— ‘and for my people— my brother and all. 
Oh, my dear Miister ! ' She stooped and kissed 
his hand, to hide the teai's in her eyes. Athel- 
stan’s name Was safe now whatever happened, 
lie would he comjdctely (deuied at h'Ust. 

‘Why, my dear Scholar -my dear daughter.’ 
Mr Edmund (Jray was moved liimself almost 
to te.ars at this unexpected burst of feeling. ‘As 
if there was anything 1 would not do for you 
if 1 could. I, who have never loved any woman 
before, love one now. She is my daughter — my 
granclcbild.— So youi* brother will be liel|)ed by 
this little reminiscence —will he i Actually, yoir 


drinks to excess behaves like a beast — which is j brother ! I wuuder if there is atiytliing more 
quite untrue, hv tlie wav — we might more truly | that I could remember for you in this uneventful 


say that he is like a Imt. 

But we must leavij this brunch of our .subject 
after one* more remark. Tl*.; seine of taste pro- 
tects the alimentary canal, so preserving us to 
some extent, at all events, from swallowing 
poisoiipus food. Only suhstunces that are soluble 
iu the mouth jiroduce a distinct sensation of tiuste ; 
others merely exciting a sensation of touch or 
of temperature ; and these substances must come 
into direct contact with the special nerve- 
endings. 
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life of mine.’ 

‘Oli no! that would be too much to hope. 
Yet there is a chance— just a chance. I womler 
if I may tefl you. ’rhere is .still time before us. 
If wc are at the Hall by si.x we shall do Very 
Well. It is no more than half past four. Shail 
1 tell you tlie troidjleV Oh ! But it is a shame. 
And you with this great work laid upon you ! 
No — no— 1 must nut.’ Oh, Delilah ! oh, Circe ! 
for she looked us if, in spite of her unwilling 
words, she wanted to tell it vcjt badly indeed. 

‘Nay, my dear. You must, and you shall. — 
What? A^uii are in trouble, and you will not 
bdl me what it is. You - my Scholai- -iny cleur- 
eye<l disciple, wIjo cun see what tlie.se dull crea- 
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trouble, and you liesitate to tell me? 
-J'ielfie! Sprak now. Tell me all.’ 

‘1 SHALL not forget it. Neverthelc.ss, Elsie, if ‘i have told you that I have a lover, and that 
a statement of tlie facts can he of any use to I am engaged to be married.’ 
you’ — he changed his seat ami took up the pen — ‘ Yes— yes. Hi.s name, too, you liuve told 

‘certainly i vj'ill write it for you.’ j me. It is Heorge—Heorge Austin. There were 

‘ I am reipiHsted,’ he wu-ote, ‘ by Miss Elsie | Austins once — 1 seem to remember — but that 
Arundel, my Scholar, to state what I know of | doc.s not mutter.’ 


a certain transaction which took place in March 
lB8ii. The facts are us follows : I had need 
of a sum of seven hundred and twenty [louiids. 
For certain purposes 1 wanted it in teii-j>ound 
notes, 1 asked my agent, Mr During, to give me 
a cheque ; and as T thought that 1 should waul 
the iqoney immediately, perhaps in un hour or 
BO, I asked him to make it j'uyable to my order, 
and not to cro.s.s the che(jue. He drew the cheque 
and gavQ it to me in his office. , 1 then went to 
the hotel where 1 was stopping — a place in Nor- 
"■folk Street, Strand, and scut a commissioiiuire 
to the Bank for the money. He brought it, as 
I had requested, iu ten-pouml notes. In a few 
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‘ We are to he inurried on Wednesday.’ 

‘So soon? But you have promised that I shall 
not lose my pupil.’ 

‘No, dear Master. As soon ns we come buck 
from our lioliday, I will come ami see you again 
and learn of you. Do not doubt tliat. J can 
never again let you go out of my life. I shall 
bring my —my husband with me.’ 

‘If 1 thought your marriage w^ould take you 
away from me, I should he the most unhappy of 
men. But I will spare you for a month— two 
months as long ,as you please.- ' Now, tell me 
whut is on your mind.’ 

‘Oeorge was one of Mr DeVing’s managing 
clerks— your Mr During, you know.’— Mr Hd- 
uiuiid Gray nodded gravely. — ‘He had no money 
when we were engaged, and we tliought that we 
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were going to be quitcf a i)oor and humble pair. 
But a great piece of good fortune happened to 
him, for Mr Dering made him a Partner.’ , 

‘jE)id he? Very lucky for your friend. But 
I alwaye thought that Uering ought to have a 
Partner. At his age it waaK)nly prudent neces- 
saiy, even.’ 

‘So we were made very happy ; and 1 thought 
we were the luckiest coufdc in the world. But 
just tljen there was a di-scovery made at the olfici* 
— a very singular discovery --I hardly know how 
to describe it, because it is not quite clear to me 
even yet. It wa^ concerned with the buying oi* 
selling or transfer of certaiji stocks and shaR‘s 
'and coupons and that kind of thing. Mr Dering 
seems not to roniember having signed the papers 
concerned. There is a fear that they are in 
wrong hands. ’Phere is suspicion of forgery, 
even. 1 am ashamed even to mention such a 
tiling to you, but my lover’s name has been eon- 
nected with the business ; and Dcriug’s clerk, 
Checkley —you know Checkley V 

‘Certainly -Dcring’s old servant.’ 

‘ Has openly eduirged George on no evidence, 
to be sure of having forged the letters, or of 
having assisted in the forgi ry.’ 

‘ This is very siii ious.’ 

‘ It is very serious ; but we dq not intend to 
let the thing iutei'fere with our wedding. Only, 
unless 1 cun remove ‘ the last ray of suspicion 
before Wediicstlay, we shall .spend our honeymoon 
at home, in order to wateh the case from day to 
day.’ 

‘Buying or selling stocLs? Deriilg would l^e 
constantly doing that.’ 

‘It iippears th;it these transactions were the 
only things of the kind that he has dune tins 
year. That is to say, he denies liaving done 
the.se.’ 

‘Well — -as for these having been the only traiis- 
actioii.s of the kind, lie managed a good bit of 
such business for me thi.s la.st s])riug.’ 

‘Did he i Do you reiueniber the details of 
that business?’ 

* Clearly. It was only yesterday, so to sjieak.’ 

‘ Was it the pui’cliase or transfer of stock or 
sliare.s V 

‘ (Certainly. To a very large amount. I have 
told you about my Iinlu.strial Village, have 1 not ? 
IMie Village where all are to be equal all are to 
work for a certain time every day, and no longer j 
— all are to be paid in lation.s and dotlie.s and | 
hou.seh, and there i.s to be no private property— • 
iiiy Ideal \'illage.’ 

‘ I know. A lovely Village.’ 

‘ It was early in the spi ing that 1 fiiiLshed my 
designs for it. Then it occurred to me that it j 
would be well if, in.stead of always going to my i 
lawyer for money, 1 liad a large sum at iii}" 
command lying at my Ikink. So I instructed ; 
Dering to transfer to my name a great quantity j 
of stocks lying in hi.s name. He was a ti ustee or j 
a —well it is rather unusual, but T like having 

all my bu-siucss affairs maiiuged for me, ami 

But this will not interest you’ — this with the 
look )f irritation or bewilderment which some- j 
times passed over his face. ‘ The important thing : 
is t'lat it was done, and that my Bank received 
those transfers, fuul has iirstructious to receive 
the dividends.’ 

‘ Oh ! And has all the papers, I suppose V 


‘ It had them. But I thought that perhap my 
• old friend inight think it looked like want of 
couridence if I left them there, so I sent for them, 

. I and Look them to his ollice. They are now in 
, j the Safe. 1 put them there mysedf with my own 
hand ; or he did with his own hand ~I forget. 
Sometime.s— it is very odd— when 1 think of 
. things done at that ollice, 1 seem to have done 
it iiiy.self ; and sometime,s 1 lliink that he did it. 
Not that it matteiM.’ 

‘Not at all. The papers are actually in the 
safe again V 

‘Certainly. 1- that is — he— he or 1 — put them 
tlierc.’ ^ 

‘Oil ! my detii' Master’ — Klsie clapped her 
hands— ‘ llii.s is even mure important tlian tlie 
other. You do not kium- -you cannot guess-^ 
what mischiefs you are able to stop. Jf 1 hud 
only been able to talk to you about these things 
before ! The papei' you have already written is 
for my brother. Now sit llown, my Miister, and 
write another that will do for me,’ 

‘1 will do anything you ask me — and every- 
thing. But as for this, why not ask Dering? 
Hi.s memory never fails. His mind is like a box 
which holds everything and can never be filled. 
Perhaps he wouhl not like these private atfuirsT— 
as between, solicitor and client to be talked 
about.’ 

*We cannot go to Mr Dering. There are 
ccrlain rea.sons which would not interest you. 
Ail we want is a clear, straig^itforward statement, 
an exact statement, of what happened. Sit down 
now and write me a full account of each trans- 
action.’ 

‘Certainly; if it will be of the least use to 
you.’ 

‘ Early in the pre.sent year,’ he began, ‘ I found 
that my plan of an Indu.strial Village if it was 
to be carrie«l into effect would want all the money 
I could comimiml. It occurred to me that it 
' would be well to transfer a certain sum from the 
j hand.s of my agent and to place it in my own 
I Bank ready to hand. 1 began then, in March, 

! with a .sum of six thousand pound.s, which Dering, 

I by my iii.structions, handed oviu' to my Bunk in 
I the form of shares and slocks. 1 believe they 
i were transfers of certain blocks held by him in 
j his own name, but forming pait <d‘ my fortime 
I — my large private foiluiic. The Bank was 
I instructeil to receive the divi<lendH in tliut sum. 

I A month or .so later 1 ohtfiined from Dering other 
j stock to the value of twelve thousand pounds, the 
])nper.s of whicli were al.so given to my Bank, 
And after that 1 took out papers representing 
I twenty thon.sami pounds ; so that I had in my 
j Jiaiid.s, ready i-o be sold out and used at a 
j moment’s notice, no les.s than thirty-eight thou- 
I sand pounds. All tin's money I intended to 
j devote t(* my Industrial Village. The scheme is 
j still one in which I pfit iny whole conlideuce. 
j But it has not vet been carried into effect, in 
coii.sequence of the difficulty of lindiiig working 
men equal to the situation. They understaud 
working for the man who has the numey ; they 
j do not uiidei'stand working for the man who has 
: none, that is for each other and for themselves. 
For III} own part I could only find working men 
of that stamp. Perhaps I am too much in the 
study. 1 do not go about enough among working 
men. There must be some advanced to my jstage 
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of devblopuieiit.' 'Well, for want of Juen, I could 
not start iny Village, and I have not used the 
money. As for the papers, I have ttikeii them 
out of the Bank and placed them in Dering’s 
safe/ ^ 

Elsie looked over his shoulder, reading every 
word. *The letters whicli 'Mr Dering wrote to 
the stockbroker in accordance with your iiihtruc- 
tioiiB. They were written for 1 dm— perhaps — 

by you. It is unusual, but’ 

‘i told you,’ he replied sharply. ‘What is' 
the use of saying things twice ? There an; some 
tluugs whicl) confuse a Jnan. I wrote them — 
he wrote them — lie acted for me or I acted for 
myself. What matter ! 'J’lie end is us 1 have 
written down for you. — Now, will this paper be | 
of any use to you V I 

‘Of the greatest use. Please sigu it, dear 
Master.’ 

lie oheyerl, and signed ‘ Edmund dray.’ 

‘There is one thing more.’ Elsie saw in his 
face signs of dis(|iuL*t, and hastened oii.^ ‘You, 
have got your Bank hook here B I 

‘ Yes. "The. Manager sent it here with an im- j 
pertinent note about references, which I have I 
sent on to Dering. — What <lo you want with the | 
Bank bookf It is in one of those drawers. See | 
— here it is— che»iue hook too.’ . I 

‘If I were you, Master, I woiiM have no more 1 
trouble about the money. You have given Mr j 
Dering the transfers and papers— why not give ' 
him hack the money as well ? * Do not be I 
bothered with money matters. It is of all things 
important to you to be free from all kinds of 
business and money matters. Who ever hoard 
of a Pn>{jhet dj'uwing a clieipie ? You .'^it here 
and work atid meilitate. You go to the Hall of 
Science and teach, ft is the business of your 
friends to see that all your nec(;s.silies are properly 
supplied.'- Now, if you will iu ihese minor 

matters sulfcr your friends to advise’ 

‘Surely. 1 iisk for iiotljiiig else.’ 

‘Then, dear Master, here is your cheque book ; 
ami here your Bank hook. Draw a cheque [>ay- j 
able to the onler of Edwaj’d Dtring foi- all the ; 
money that is lying here — 1 see it is seven j 
huiidre<l and twenty-three pounds five shillings i 
and threepence. -1 will take care of the clieque — 
Hp. — Oh I you have .signed Edward Dei'iug — eam^- 
les.s iiiiuster ! Dj-aw amjther— now .sign it Edmund 
Gray. — That will do — And you had better at the 
same time write a letter to the Bank asking 
the Manager in future to receive the divi<len<ls 
for the account of Mr Dering. 1 will wi’ite the 
letter, and you shall sigu it. Now no- no- not 
EdwiU*d Dering — Edmund Gray. Your thoughts 
are wumlei-iiig. - There. ! - Now, dear Ma.ster, you | 
are free from eveiy thing that might ti'oublo j 
you.’ 

The Master pmshed hack the 1 )lottiug pad with 
impatience, and rose frofu the chair. Elsie took | 
possession of the signed cluMpies, the cheque hook, j 
the Bunk book, and the letter. .She had all — the i 
statement in Edmund Gray’s own handwj'iting — j 
all — all— that was wanted to clear up the business I 
from the beginning to the end. She put every- i 
thing together in her handbag. She glanced at I 
her companion : she perceived that his face was 
troubled. ‘1 wish,’ he said iretfully, ‘that you 
had not worried me with those (piestions about 
the past. They disturb me. The cuiTent of my 


thoughts is checked. I am full of Dering and 
his office and his safe — his safe— and all’ , 

Elsie trembled. His face wa.s changing - in a 
minute* he would have returned to Mr Dering, and 
she would have had to explain. ‘Master,’ ^he 
cried, laying her lianc^ upon his arm, ‘think. We 
are going to the Hull of Science — your Hall of 
Science - yours. The people are waiting for their 
Prophet. You are to address them. To-night you 
must surpass yourself, because there are stJvingers 
coming. Tell u.s —once again — all over again — of 
that world where there is no crime, no sulfering, 
no iniquity, no .sin, no sorrow— where there are no 
poor creatures dci)riveil by a cruel social order of 
liberty, of leisure, of comfort, of virtue, of every-- 
I tiling— poor wretches born only to toil and to 
endure. Think of them. Speak for them. Plan 
for them. Make t)ur hearts burn within us for 
shame and rage. Oh Master’ for his face was 
troubled .'itill and doubtful, as if he was hovering 
on the border-land between hinrself and his other 
self — ‘no one can speak to them like you: no 
one has your power of speech : make tlu-m feel 
that new world — make them see it — actually see 
it with their earthly eyes- make them feel it iu 
their liearts.’ 

‘Child’ he sighed; his face fell hack into 
lepose — ‘you comfort mo, 1 was falling — before 
you came to me I used often to fall — into a tit of 
gloom — i don’t know why. Something irritates 
me : something jars : .something awakens a feel- 
ing as if 1 (Uiglit to remember remeinlu r — what ? 

I do not know . — 1 am better now. Yoiu* voice, 
my dear, atf such a moment is to me like the 
.sound td' David’s liarp to Saul. It cha.ses away 
the shadows. Oh I i am better alivady. I am 
w'ell. If you want to a.sk any other tpieatioiis, do 
so. As for those Lran.sactiuus - they are perfeelly 
correct in form and everything. J i;annol. for the 
life of me understand why Deling, who is a 
practical man ' 

‘Novel' mill'] l)»‘ring, my dear Ma.ster — or those 
tran.sactitui.s. Think only of the world of the 
New Humanity. Leave the trairsac Lions and the 
papers to me. 1 hope that 3011 will never lind 
out why Lliey w'ere wanted, or how th^;y were to 
be u.sed. -Now let us start. We shall be in 
excellent time.’ 

The Hall of Science wa.s half full of people — 
the usual gathering — those who came every 
Sunday evening and took the sinq)le feast of 
fraternity. The table was spread with the white 
doth, on which were laid out the toast and 
muffins, the ham and shriinp.s, and bread and 
blitter ami watercresses ; and on the appearance 
of the Chief, the tea was brought iq», and they 
all sat down. Now, it had been observed by all 
that since the adhesion of this young lady the 
J^euder's di.scoiirses had been mucli mure coii- 
iidtnt, his manner had been clearer, hi." jjoints 
more forcibly put. This was because, for .the 
first time, he had liad an opportunity of dis- 
cu.ssing his own doctrines with a mind able to 
follow him. Nothing so valuable to a teacher 
of new things us a sympathetic woman for 
listener and disciple. Witness the leading ex- 
ample of the Prophet Mohammed. Also, their 
leuiler had never before b(;en so cheerful — so 
hopeful — so full of life and youth and spring. 
He was young again ; he talked like a young 
man, though his hair was gray. This was because 
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he loved a woman, for the first time in liia life : 
he called it jxikrnal affection : whatever kind 
of love it was, it worked in liim the same miracle 
that love always works in man— young or old — 
it gave him buck the fire of youth. 

This evening ht; sat at tiui head of the table 
dispensing his simple hospitality with a geniality 
and a heartiness unknown before the arrival of 
this young lady. lie talked, meantime, in the 
lofty vein, above the Rtylc and manner common 
to his hearers, but not above their comprehension : 
he spoke of a higher life attainable by man at 
his best, when tlie victoiy over natiij‘e should 
be complete, and every force should he subdued 
and ma<le slave to man, and all «liseases should 
be swept away, and the Perfect man sliould stand 
upon the earth at last. Lord and id aster of all 
— Adamus Redivivus. When that time should 
come, there would be no Ih-operty, of cotjrse ; 
everything was to be in common ; Imt tin; m-w 
life Avould be full of love and joy ; there would 
he long-continui‘d youth, so that none should 
he made to rise from llie feast unsatisfied : nay, 
it seemed to iJiis Dreamer that every one should 
continue at tin; fiaxst as long as he pleased, till 
he was satiated and desired a change. Ijong con- 
tinued youth : all were to lu; young and to keep 
young : the gii ls M’^ere to be, beautiful and the 
men .strong: be jironouneed be —the hermit - 
the anchorite -the eelihute who knew not love — 
a eulogy on the beauty of women : and he 
mounied over those men who miss their share 
of love. 

The hearts of those wlio heard were uplifted, 
for this man had tlie mesmeric faculty of comjad- 
ling those wliQ heard him to feel wliat he wantetl 
lliem to feel. Most of them had been accustomed 
to regard their Leader as a man of benevolent 
manners but austere prineijiles. Now be was 
tender and human, full of sympathy even M'ith 
those weak vessels wlio fall in love, and for the 
fcake of l{)ve are content 1o bo all their lives slaves 
— yea, even slaves to Property. 

After tea, the tables being cleared, the Chief 
pronounced liis ’weekly athlress or sermon. It 
was generally a diacoursu on the principles, wlii< b 
all professed, of equality, and the abolition of 
Property. 'IVi-night, he carried on the tlieme on 
which he had spoken at tea-time, and discoui.sed 
on the part W’liieli shouhl be played by Jjove 
in the New Humanity. Never before had he 
spoken so convincingly. Ncv(;r had orator an 
audience more in sympathy with him. 

Shortly after the beginning of the addres.s, 
there arrived two gentlemen, young and well 
dresse<l, who sat down modestly Just M’itbin the 
door and li.steiied. The people turned and looked | 
at them with interest. They were not quite the : 
kind of young man peculiar to the street or "to 
the quai l er. 

When the lecture was over and the audience 
crowdiul together to talk before they separatetl, 
Elsie slipped across to the new-comers and led 
them to the lecturer. ‘Master,’ she said, ‘tl^is is 
my brother Athelstau.’ 

Edmund Gray shook hands with him. 

‘ Why, Elsie,’ he ^id, ‘your brother and 1 have 
met already in Gray’s Inn.’ 

‘And this is my friend George Austin, Partner 
of Mr Derin^.’ 

‘Mr Austin,’ said Mr Edmund Gray, ‘I am 


glad L) meet tire man who is about to enter into 
the mo.flt s.acre(l of all bonds with one whom I 
venture to love, sir, as much as you yourself can 
do, though 1 love her as my daughter, and you 
love her a.s your bride.. Yoii will be the happiest 
of men. Take care, .sir, that you deserve your 
happine,s.s,’ 

‘Thi.s day,’ said Elsie, ‘y'>u have rendered u.s 
all such a .service a.s can never he .acknowledged, 
/)r repai«l, or foi-gotten. Yet we hope and ^u-ay 
that somehow you will never understand how 
great it i.s.’ 


WHEAT TTTKESH TNG IN NOiri’lT WEST 
CANADA. 

The harvest of 1891 in North-west Canada wn.s 
the largest Canada has ever hail, and it was at 
the same time the mo^t disaiipointing. The fro.?t 
and the smut combined have made a good yield 
an<l promising-looking crop almn.st profitless to 
the settler. It has aDo been tbi‘ crop wc have* 
worked tlie liardeai to .save. '^I'he barve.st was 
late and lal>our .scarce ; a couple of men rlid the 
cutting, setting-up, and stacking on most farms 
in tbi.s district. Of eoiirse, this without sclf- 
bindeiM would have been impos.-,ible ; very often 
each man of such a couple would be the ow'iier of 
sixty ->r seventy acres of wheat ; and they w'ould 
join tog:‘tb(‘r to put up the harvest of botli farms. 
In some case.s, .‘«oine Isolated baebelor was farmer, 
labourer, cook, ami boiHcniaid all in one ; he, if 
any one, could ap]U'eciate that song w here some 
individual iutrodui-es himself as being the ‘boat- 
swain bold and Irew of tlie captain’s gig,’ be.side.s 
covering a lot of other pi;r>on.s in bis one skin. 
Ill this ])art of As^iniboia the slacking was not 
hni.sbed idl the beginning of November, and 
till n the SHOW' came and covered the shock .s of 
.‘•i veral belated one.s. After tlie siiow' the thresh- 
ing-machines came ; and from then till tlu.^ begin- 
ning of March they kept steadily at tlieir work, 
and still there £jre stack.s left, till seeding is 
tinisbed, wlio.^e. owners could not g(!t a threshing 
outfit wdio bad time to come to them. The way 
in which threshing is carried on in Ihis aa in 
nio.'-t jilucee round here is on the ‘bee’ .system, 
but wbicb is likely soon to be replaced by each 
niaeliine taking a gang of men with it. 

But at present wdieii an engine and machine 
come on to a farm, the settlers for six miles round 
wlio have grain to be thrc.slied meet there, 
bringing their pitchforks with them. The mar- 
ried men, wdio iiave cow's and pigs, &c., at home 
to be attended to, come with their teams and 
wagon.s, and go home at night. The ' bacheloV 
turns all bis live-stock adrift to forage for them- 
selves, mo’unt.s hi.s pony, taking his fork and 
toilet npnaratu.s - wdiK-li last is I’epreaented by a 
pipe and |lug of tobacco in most cases — with 
Iiim, and possibly an ox-hide and blanket. He. 
camps in every bouse be threshes at, if the house 
belongs to a fellow'-baehelor. A corner — the 
farthest from the door for cboice— i.s bedded 
down witli HU armful of straw’ ; on this, covered 
with blanket aid bide, he sleeps as soundly ns he 
does in the bed which the farmer’.^ wdfe provides 
for him when the. threshing reaches that kind of 
a farm. 

A shanty tw'elve by fourteen feet is large 
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enough to accommodate six men at night, and to 
cook for and feed twice tliat number during the 
day. With the thermometer down in the zeros, 
therti is no complaint about stuffiness. A knot- 
hole in the wall not big enough to shove your 
finger through is amply sufficient to keej) the air 
of the house thorouglily pure, and to allow a few 
cubic feet of snow to trickle through on to the 
floor or the sleepers below. 

As soon as the engine has got np steam — a 
difficult matter on a cold day — and enough IuiikIs' 
have arrived, a start is made. The niacliine sits 
between two stacks, whit'h are threshed together ; 
three men get on to eiudi statde, or, as a general 
thing, the whole crowd get ou each, and preteml 
to ignore the fact that the straw-carriers or grain- 
spout require any human attention whaUiver. 
This little o/ersight is pointed out to them by 
tlie machine-men ; and after all have claimed to 
have mounted the graiii-statdc before any one. 
else, some of the most good-natnretl sorrowfully 
climb down, to submit to a martyrdom on the 
•straw, for wliieli they look only for the public’s 
anathema if they fail to keep the straw away 
and let the carriers ‘hung,’ As for any reward 
for hard work in the way of praise, tliey know 
too well that it is the peculiar attribute of that 
part of the machine that, although hard work 
and all the dirt come that way, the men on the 
straw nee<l not look for praise, 

With'tliree men ou each grain-stack, two m 9 re 
meti standing one, on ea(‘h side of the feeder, to 
cut the bauds of the sheaves and pass them to 
him along the fee,d-luble ; and tliree men on the 
straw, who stand in line one behind the other, 
passing the straw from man to man, piling it up 
anyhow as long as they can keep the mouth of 
the carriers free; and whtm the grain-sjx-mt 
runs into a large bin, one huudrefl busliels an 
hour is mil)' an ordinary average when the grain 
is good. But when, as in this last threshing, 
there are only two on the grain, and that only ou 
one side, and two on tins straw, the above average 
might be divided by five. 

The moat unpleasant part about the machine 
is the part of the men on tlie straw ; thi.s is 
especially so wlien the gi-ain is smutty ; then 
they are wrapped in an ink-black cloud, wbidi 
clogs up all the paasiiges to the lungs, all the 
more distre-ssing from the w)ft deep footing of 
the newly-thre-slied straw, which helps to rob 
them of their breath, by keeping them eon- 
tinually climbing to avoid being buried, and 
BO ’forcing them to iiiliale the smut in lai'ge 

? pautities. These men come off at dinner-time 
rom the sti-aw with a crust of black as thick 
as a dollar over their faces, their eyes streaming 
and^ bloodshot, an it<‘.hing smarting skin, and u 
feeling as of a treiiKnidous cohl in ’the he,ad. 
But in spite of all, every one seems to keep hi.s 
appijtite ; and the food at a thre.shing is always 
splendid; good as tljre.shiiiggrub ’ is a weil- 
*known saying to descril>e anything in the line of 
good victuals. 

Dinner is generally beefsteak, as often as you 
like to reach for it, with turuips and potatoes ; 
besides which, cakes of various an<l curious 
kinds; and pies of apple and apricot wander 
from hand to hand alsmt the table. The teacups, 
are kept full, and you ( fitch the, milk and sumir 
for yourself, and fix your tea as you think it 


should be fixeii Towards the end, a lai^e plate 
of plum-duff is given each man ; and as soon 
as that is finished, there is a general dive into 
I trouser-pockets and tlie pipes lished up aud 
filled ; and all leave the table cautiously, and 
avoiding all chance of a collision, or anyfliing 
that might .jar the system ; tlum, on the chairs 
and lloor farthest from the table the crowd sit 
down to smoke and debate over m.'iiiy things 
among.st each other. A subject is usually chosen 
' in whic.li all are comfortably out of their dyuth, , 
and then while the womcn-ftjlk wa-sh the dialies, 
and we wait for the engine’s whistle, tlie subject 
is argued over in .ill its befirings, some of which 
probably were never suspected before to have 
any relation whatever to the question in hand ; 
and it is not at fill uncommon for an argument 
that started in politics to be bunted Jill through 
religion, and only escape dc;ith in a'^trouomy by 
the whistle sen ding all the keen hunters into 
I their overcojits, fur caps, and mittens, and 
liurrying them out to their places round the 

■ machine. 

Many (Jays of this last wijiter, threshing was 
carried on though the thermometer marked 
thirty below zero, and the (hiy w;i.s not the 
beginning and end of work ; for often, as it grew 
(lark, a man would bet told off to keep a straw 
bonfire going, and th(?n w<)rk would be carried on 
by its light throe hours after dark. It is a 
curious .sight for anv one, sifter a long trsimp across 
the still prairie in tlie darkne.ss, to conn* suddenly 
to the bsiiik of a creek or vsil ley -edge and see a 
threshing outfit in full bhist at the bottom, as 
once 1 did after about an hour’s walk. The night 
was dju’k :nul thick with Ji lia.;e of frost; even 
the snow hardly showed bright iiiiderfout. T laid 
felt the ubsulute silence and loneliness of the 
prairie all the more IVoai being uncertjiin 
whetlier 1 was walking in the direction of home, 
or only just wandering around, and 1 suspected 
myself of the latter. There were no stars or 
wind to guide me ; suddenly, a fjiint lium of a 
threshing'-iuiichiiie caught my ear. I followed 
it; and after .some twenty muiute.s J came to 
I the brink of the steep liank of a creek, find there 
' in the hottoni, in a blaze of red and yellow light, 

! wfis a threshing outfit hard ut work. It looked 

■ like a living picture let into an eternity of dark- 
I nc8.s and silence, as though it wa-s one little spot 
I where all the lifii that remained in thi.s world 
I had met, and made a small kingdom of liglit 

in the middle of an eternity of darkne.ss and 
! .space. The haze was so thick tlnit the .snow, one 
[ hundred paces from the straw fire, did not reHect 
' the light ; but the snow round the stacks shone 
' brilli.anlly, and lit up the .smoke tliut curled in 
heavy billows and column.s alum/the men’s 
j Iwads with a bright yellow gl.-ire ; while the red- 
; hot heart of the fire itself, and tlie mked-out 
I iisliea of the, engine that was spluttering aw.ay 

■ in the half-light oi the background, coloured the 
j smoke and slejim above them a deep red, which 
I gave a warm look to the whole- a look only, for 
j niuiiy were complaining of freezing tiuger.s. 1 
; was not .sorry I Inid lust my w.ay. I wa.s in time 
' for .sujiper, and supper i.s much on the same lines 

as dinner at a threshing. 

But although the yield was from thirty, to 
sixty bushels the acre, the wheat, in spite* of 
1 smudges against frost, and blue stone against 
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sntiit, is both frozen and smutty, and in many I 
CAses the farmer would have been botli money' 
and labour to the good if he had sown no wheat j 
at all. Wheat unfrozen, plump, and sound, and ! 
hard, gets only one shilling and twopenee a | 
bushel from the local buyers of the big firms | 
if ever so'slightly discoloured at the tij) of the ‘ 
kernel by smut, ‘tagged’ as it is called. That' 
is, the settler vdio has not enough grain to make ' 
a car to ship east only gets that ; if he can do 
that, some say there is an astonislijng difference 
‘ in the price, emuigh to almost reconcile him to ' 
his loss by smut ; but I can’t speak from my ' 
own experience, as I had not enough to try. | 


THE D I? 0 Iv HAND. 

CnArTEU II. — OONOUTSTON. 

Contrahy to Oeiitli Hurley’s expectations, Tom 
Harrington took the berth offered him. A week 
after the interview in the office, he sailed in the 
(Joiiut for the fishing-grouiuls of the North Sea. 
Eight weeks, long and dreary to those at sea, soon 
pass ashore. To (euitli, in th(' oflice, time flew. 
The morning the ComH was due again found him 
nervously pacing the quay. He hud made his 
plans. Tliis trip would prove Tom’s salvation. 
He had foumi a desk for. him in the office, and 
under his own eye ilarringtou should commence j 
the new life. Though Oenth’s mind was busy, 
his eyes kept straying down llie harbour ; and 
at last he heard the pant, pant, pant of a tug, 
and saw her red-handed funnel passing the 
lower ferry. Astern was a dandy-rigged trawler. 
Scores of smacks and luggers were already moored 
at the quay-side, and what^with scandalised sails, 
masts, shrouds, and dangling halliards, it was a 
minute or two before he could make her out. 
When the snake Hke coil of the towrope w’a.s cast 
off and tlie tug sheered out, (lenth saw the new- 
comer was the ( ^onui. . He made a step forward, 
then stoppe»l as if he hud been shot. His ey.'S 
were glued to her rigging. She wars flying lier 
flag half-mast liigh ! It was n(»t the first time 
Gentli had beheld that ominous sign, but now 
it turned him faint. In his mind ran one thought 
— suppose it was flying for Tom Harrington ! 
He stood for a minute fascinated, then wailked ' 
gloomily hack to the office. He sat there with j 
his face buried in his hands, when tlie opening 
of the door, the sound of sea-bnots, and the voice ' 
of Holmes, aroused him. ‘ 1 ken see, owner,’ he ! 
said, ‘ you ha’ been on the (luay.’ j 

‘Tel! me,’ saidGenth with dry lips, ‘ whom you 
have lost f’ , ! 

The skipper of the Comd passed a large hand : 
through his oakum-textured hair. ‘Well, owner,’ 
he said slowly, ‘ 1 ’ll speak the truth. ’Twor this 

way : the wind were east’ 

‘In God’s name !’ cried Genth, ‘who is it?’ 

‘To sail straight to the pint, owner, ’tis-the 
new deck chap,’ | 

Genth looked at him helplessly. Hari’ingtoii ! 
He 1 ad made all his little plans, ami a greater 
Haml than his had swept them away. ‘ When 
did this take place V he asked. 

‘The night afore larst We. wor acomiii’ ! 


home,’ said Holmes, directing his gaze to a 
nautical almanac, and tellTng his tale to at as 
it hung on a nail, ‘wi’ the wind east-nor’-east ; 
I had jest fixed the port an’ starboard lights, 
an’ woB taking a spell at the tiller. All of a 
suddent I sees a great green sea acomin’, which 
I knew we’d ship, an’ I sung out to the chaps 
to keep below. Jest as the words passed niy 
lips, some one popped out o’ the hoodway [com- 
panion], The sea an’ him must ha’ touched 
the i-omeCs deck at the same time ; an’ afore 
1 could clutch him, lie wms swt'pt over the star- 
hoard rail. I hulletl a belt at him, an’ put 
the tiller up. A’most as sune as we gat about, 
our boat wos launche«l, an’ the chaps were in 
her. Tliey pulleil like madmen ; but you know, 
owner, how fast a drowndin’ man drifts to wind- 
’ard. They could ne-ver git nigh him ; an’ when 
I picke<l the crew o’ the boat up, tlu'y Ivor done 
for. They couldn't ha’ pulled another stroke for 
the Indies. An’ the deck chap wos gone. Ail 
we picked up wos this’ — he held up a soiled 
sou’- wester. 

‘You must report H,’ said Genth heavily — 
‘it’s all you can do now.’ 

Holmes nodde«l, and slouched away. When 
he was gone, Gentli went to his desk and drew 
from it a sheet of note-paper ; on it was written 
the number of a ‘ row.’ 

‘And J must break the news,’ he said. 

On a bleak January afternoon, two years later, 
<a man came through tlie toilgate. To save a 
mile or .so, he hud reached Herriughonrno by 
a cheerless, treeless cut called the New Road. 
He was thin and bearded. His clothes were 
shabby, and his steps uncertain. As he tendered 
the halfpenny toll his fingers burnt like fire. 
The sun went down as he enme through the 
gate, and the traveller shivere*!. An easterly 
wind was blowing. It lay in wait for him as 
h(‘ rounded a corner, and a roaring gust hrcnight 
him up gasping for breath. Rut still he wearily 
plodded on. At last he stopped before a ‘row,’ 
went up it, and then stopped again, in front 
of u house with the shutters elosed. On them 
ivas chalked- ‘To Let.’ In a dazed ‘^ort of W'ay 
he looked at the letters, then made his way 
to tlie quay. Here he halted at the office of 
Hurley’s Fleet. With a trembling handilie tried 
the door. It was locked. ’J'hen, indeed, he 
seemed to lose heart, and sat a moment on the 
doorstep. He was looking at the Idack bough 
of a- tree that flapped noisily against a lighted 
lamp, wdicn a smacksman came past. The weary 
object stopped him aii<l asked him where Hurley 
lived. He was told*; and with a* sigh went on 
again, this tiiiu towards the Drive. The sky. 
gi'ew darker, and .it began to snow, first in light 
ilukes, that he fecldy tried to bru.sh away, then 
faster. Soon he heanl the roar of the angry 
sea, and saw the llaming eye of the Floating 
Light it rocked in.side the Scroby, Here 
the wdrul blew fiercer : it gathered the white 
Hakes together and hurled them into his face 
till they blinded him. Staggering, clutching 
at iron rails, and turning his face to them when 
the strong gusts swept off the sea, he went on 
till he reached the gate of a house where the 
blinds were pnrtcil and the room illumined by 
gas jets and a merry leaping fire. By that fire 
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a ^nan sat reading. Jt was Genth Hurley. The 
stranger outside opened the gate ; the wind drove 
liim up to the door, and lie pulled the hell. It 
was answered by a servant, who gazed at him 
curiously. He asked if he could see the smack- 
owner. 

i *Of course you can,^ she said sharply. ‘But 
shake some of that friiow oil !’ 

He tried, but his fingers seemed numb. She 
impatiently beckoned him in, and left him on 
the mat ‘while she informed her master a man 
wanted him. Before she could speak, the visitor 
had stolen up behind. As she drew back, be and 
Genth came face to frico. The attitude of the 
shabl»y figure was liuiiible, au|l his knees .shook. 

‘Come in,’ cried Genth cheerily — ‘come in, 
ray man. You wanted to .see me V 

111 a hesitating way the oilier stepjxid forward ; 
particles of snow had melted on his beard and 
nung in glistening drojis. 

‘Don’t you know me, Hurley?’ be asked, in 
a trembliq" tone. ‘I wonder if Nell will know 
mcl I’m Tom Harrington !’ 

With a strange, gurgliiig cry Genth fell back 
and clutebed at the mantel-piece. lie seemed 
turned to .stone. The vihitor looked wistfully 
at the bright fire, and ciires.sed liis thin hands 
as if he were warming them. ‘No, no!’ gaspeil 
Genth Iioarsely, ‘not liim !— not Tom Harring- 
ton ! He was drowned at sea.’ 

‘Not drowned,’ said the other; and his voice 
sounded so gentle, so unlike the llarriiigton of 
old, that there was plenty of I’oom for mistaking 
his identity ; ‘but pickeil up by a schooner, when 
be had lost all hope. I was carried to a strange 
place, and 1 had the fever.’ He drew a little 
nearer tlie lire, and put his hand on the back 
of a chair ; then, with a smile, be looked at 
Genth. Hurley’s face wore an awful frozen 
look. lie appeared coweriim back. 

‘I’m very tired,’ said the wanderer feebly. 
‘May I sit down? I have been to .soiiie .strange 
places, but 1 ’m home now ; and I want to find 
Nell. 1 have been to the old house, hut she 
was not there. But you ’ll help nus to find her, 
won’t you ? You ’ll tell me wliere she is?’ 

Ilis voice was eager, and again he looked at 
Genth. Tlie door of the room was only partly 
closed, and througli it there came a faint cry ; 
then a ioothing sound ; then a cry louder thuii 
the first. The rescued man pricked hi.s ears. 

*A baby r be said. ‘8o you are married. 
Perhaps— perhaps,’ he added, timidly, ‘you don’t 
want me here. T had better go. I had no riglit 
to come ; but I thought you could tell me wdiere 
Nell was.’ He gazed again at the fire, and bis 
shaky fingers 'strayed over* the buttons of bis 
• threadbare coat. With an ett'ort he staggered 
up. 

It was only Geiith’s lips that moved. ‘ Yes, 

'! yes,’ he said, in a hollow tone, ‘go! And ini 
: the name of Cod, go ipiick ! To-morrow -I’ll 
see you to-morrow.’ • 

A gust of wind drove tije snow against the 
window. Before the (leeting patterns of the flakes 
were off the glass, another gu.st made them afresh. 
Harrington sliiveivd. ‘ It ’a very cold,’ he said ; 
‘but I’ll walk quick, and you’ll tell me where 
- to find Nell?’ 

A$ he put the question there sounded a rippling 
laugh ; tlien the joyous snatch of u song, as some 


one tripped down the stairs. Tlie wanderer’s 
face grew bright. He held up his hand, ‘ Listen !’ 
lie cried breathles.sly. ‘That is Nell’s voice! 
My Nell ! That is the song she used to sing 
long ago ! Why, she is here, Hurley — she is’-— — 
He turned wonderingly to Genth. TJie smack- 
owner’s jaw had fallen ; his teeth were chattering ; 
and, trembling in every limb, lie barely held up 
by the inantel-picce. 

A puzzled look stole over Harrington’s face. 
It cleared; and he too began to tremble. ‘Your 
wife!’ he whis])ered. ‘You have married her! 
You thought me dead ! I am going— I am 
going,’ He put liis band out to feel for the 
door. He was trying to find the handle, when 
it swung open and Nell stood on tlie tlire.sliold. 
He gave a low sob, and ^^’itll Iniiit head sought 
to pa.ss her. She ti ied to see his face, 

‘1 am going, Nell,’ lie mumbled ‘T am going.’ 
He was quite lielples.s now, and blinded by tears. 

At the sound of liis voice, at the .‘^ight of the 
sliaky figure grown suddenly old, some meiiioiy 
stirre<l he" and she clutched him by the arm. 
He lifted liis bead their eyes met, and with a 
wild scream she sank to the floor. 

An hour later, a doctor came. He looked at 
llurringtoii, who had been j)ut to bed, and sln>ok 
his bead. ‘ I ’m no use/ he said, ‘(’old, exposure., 
a debilitated constitution. The nuiii has been 
dying for 'veeks. He may last the night out ; 
1 doubt it.’ 

The doctor was right. Harrington gra<luaUy 
grew weaker and weaker. Jli.s bruin wandered 
to strange scenes, the Kiver riate, Costa Iliea : 
then liome, and Nell. Wlieii liis mind partially 
cleared, she was bending ovir him, and Genth 
sat liokling liis hand. Like a cliihl lie put up 
hi.s face, and she kissed him. He looked, smiling, 
at Genth ; then his Imrid fell hack on the pillow. 
‘ I am going/ lie said softly—* 1 am going.’ ’I'liere 
wa.s a faint (hitter of breath, and his eyes closed. 
The Deck ILiiid had gone. . # 


THE DEATH OF SIJM.MER. 

WiLii Autumn wind.s 1»l»w cliill and drear 
Acros.s the cloudv, storm- rout sky, 

While hill and vfilley, far and near, 

Ihddcd ill misty silcace lie. 

No .sound of music fill.' tho air, 

No voice of bird along tho brake ; 

Only the wUd'fowrs cry, remote and rare, 

Among the withered sedges of the lake. 

done i.H tho glory of tin summer noon ; 

(tone is the tender grace of dawning light ; 

The .soft, sweet radiance of the rising moon, 

Tho silver silence of tho starry night. 

Yet, there is splendour in the waning woods, 

And Summer dies, as dies a royal king, 

All down tlie grassy glades w'liere Silence broods 
beneath his shroud of golden blazoning; 

Wliere amid leafy liouglis, from spray to spray, 
Falls the first toucli of Winter’s icy breath — 

Tlie first faint sign of fingering decay — 

And smites tho ruddy beech with crimson death. 

B. (J. JOKNS. 
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THE ORIGIN OF PETROLEl'M. 
Anything that adds to our knowledge of coal, or 
throws aiij' lij^ht on tliu orij^in of the vast snller- 
raneaii stores of petroleum oil and natural gas 
which have proved of such incalculable service to 
mail, must he received witli universal interest. A 
paper read by Professor AVatson Smith at a 
meeting of the Lomloii Section of the Society of 
Chemical liulustry does both. It principally 
deals with the results of his experiments on a 
highly bituminous Japanese coal, aild the conclu- 
sions dediKuhle from them. 

This coal is produced from a mine at^Miike, 
in the province of (Jhikugo, in Kin-shiu, a large 
. island in the south-west e.xtremiLy of the Japanese 
Empire. The mine has the advantage of being 
close to tlie .sea, and faces Shimaliara Bay, from 
wlii'dit it is some twenty miles distant. The 
deiiosit was known four hundred years ago ; hut 
jKS the Japanese have only learned quite recently 
the multi furious uses to which coal can be put, it 
Avas not worked until 1873, after the Govern- 
ment had purcha.sed it at the reipiest of its private 
proprietors. Aliout 1876, the firm of Nlitsui was 
appointed sole agents for the sale of this coal, the 
production liaving then reached three hundred 
tons per ilay. In 1885 a new shaft was sunk 
to a de.pth of two hundred and forty feet, and 
the output increased to twelve hundred tons per 
day* and in 1888 Mitsui bought the mine for 
about iJ750,000. Since then the newest machinery 
has been introduced into the mine, and every 
opportunity has been taken to improve the roads, 
harbours, and means of transit ; a new shaft four 
hundred feet deep has been sunk ; and the coal 
production for 1891 was estimated to reach the 
total of 600,000 ton.*’. Tlie coal-beds are supposed 
to cover an area of 3758 acres, containing some 
85,444.000 tons of the mineral. The .'seam averages 
fully eight feet thick,* and is of uniform and excel- 
lent quality throughout. It is coming largely into 
.use for steam-raising, and is probably the best 
c6al in Japan. The China Merchant Steam 
Navigation Company were the first to use Miike 
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coal or. board their sliips ; but were s6on followed 
by muiiy oilier important finqs trolling in Chinese 
waters. Mr Tliomus Weir of Shanghai minutely 
<l«scribes its manner of burning as follows : ‘ The 
Miike lump coal is highly bituminous, having a 
rather dull, rusty appearance. On fimt being put 
on the lire, it gives off great volumes of black 
smoke- which could he burned with careful 
mamiginuent and .suitable arrangement of furnace 
— and .softens almost like pitch ; but soon hardens, 
cokes, and burns brightly, giving off great heat, 
&c.’ The reason for this dense cloud of black 
.smoke will appear later, and is the gist of the 
whole argument. 

It is a well-established fact, and a pretty obvious 
one too, that our coal deposits are nothing but 
maH.-5e.s of fossili.sed vegetation. Peat or turf, 
which cover-s nearly one-tenth of tlie entire sur- 
face of Ireland, is being rapidly formed at the 
present day. The principal plants that take part 
in this formation arc bog-mosses, known under 
tile generic name of Sphagnum. They grow very 
fast, the lower portion dying away as the upper 
part grow.s over them and .sliuts out tlie light and 
air ; hut the stems, being very wiry and persist- 
ent, form a tangled ma.^s, whicli Indds water like 
a sponge, and .supplies tlie nece.ssary moisture for 
the growth of the living portion above it. The 
remains of larger plants, trunks of trees, and 
other things, fall into it, and help more or less 
to assist in its. formation. During heavy rains it 
gets silted up with mud, and is gradually con- 
verted into a solid felted mass. The softer 
jiortions of the bog-moss moulder away by 
degrees, and only the denser woody fibre and' 
tlie resiuou? .spores arc finally left to form a store 
of ‘ carbonaceous material, which might in time 
and under proper conditions produce a kind of 
coal. It forms so fast in some places that Roman 
remains, and even Bonian roads, have been found 
buried beneath eight feet of peat. The observa- 
tion.s of the late Mr Binney of Manchester proved 
that oil flows from the peat, and it seems very 
likely that ozokerite, or earth-wax, is thus 
derived. By means of solvents, si.\' per cent, of 
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oil can be extracted from peat it-self. This oil, 
although not paraffin oilj resembled it in many 
respects. Oil has been found, too, under a large 
heath in Germany, the Luneberger Heide. 

Tliia process of peat-formation we can see 
going on under our very eyes, and, if there was 
nothing else to guide us, we should almost infer 
from that alone that coal liad at all events a 
similar origin. Within the last few years, how- 
ever, many facts bearing on the question have 
been brought to light. Coal always occurs in 
beds or seams, which vary a great deal in thick- 
ness. There are in general <^several beds in a 
coal-field, lying one over the other. Beneath 
each bed is always a layer , of Mmderclay' or 

* seat-earth and the bed is covered by a stratum 
of shale. It is the same for every se.-nn, no 
matter how many there may be. We have shale, 
coal, underolay — shale, coal, underclay, ail^ .so on 
repeated in e^i^ry case. In between the under- 
clay of one bed and the shale overlying the next, 
we may of course liave bauds of iron ore, sand- 
stone or other water-deposited rocks ; but jn.st 
before we reach the coal, there is the slude, and 
below it the iinderclay, or .something correspond- J 
ing to it. The shale forming the ‘roof’ of the 
coal frequently contains iinpre.ssions of fern-frond.s, 
and in the iinderclay, fo.s.sils called ‘stigmariui’ 
are often very ahnnduiit Thc.‘<e have the appear- 
ance of deeply-pitted .stems, and the soars, ur 
‘stigmata,’ were thought to have been the jilace.s 
where the leaves were attached. In the ma.ss of ' 
the coal, fluted tree trunks arc found, called ' 

* sigillaria*,’ from the leaf-scar.s resembling the 
impressions of a seal. One day when a railway 
cutting was being driven through a Lancoishire 
coal-ftekl, it revealed a group of sigilluria tree.-i 
resting on a seam of coal exactly where they 
must have grown, and sending down their roots 
into the iinuerclay below. Mr Binney discovered 
that these roots were no other than the well- 
known stigmariju, and that the scars themselves 
were the remains of rootlets, and not of leaves. 
It is evident from this that the fo.ssili.sed vegeta- 
tion grew where it is formed, as jieat does now, 
and was not carried down to its resting-place by 
rivers, or transported thither by accident df 
course, small quantities of coal may have been 
formed by these delta deposits ; hut it seems hardly 
likely that the eighty distinct beds which may be 
recognised in the South Wales coal-field, for 
example, ^ould have been pro<luced in su(;h an 
adveutitiouB manner. The time that must have 
been required for tlie deposition of our coal- 
measures (mite transcends our ])Ower8 of ima- 
gination. Every separate seam of coal meant a 
depression of the earth where it grew beneath the 
water-level, for the rocks which cover it arc sedi- 
mentary. Then, after a long interval, measured 
perhaps by tens of thousands of years, it M’^as 
again raised above the surface, and a fre.sh forest 

I gradually grew up ; to be, after long ages, again 

I submerged, and so on, until the whole series ^f 

I fireclays, coal-seams, shales, sandstones, and iron 
Ores were piled one above the other, hundreds of 
feet deep. 

The weU-knawn club-moss or Lycopodium is, 
like the peat- forming sphagnum, propagated by 
spores instead of seeds, herns also reproduce 


themselves in the same way, and on the back 
of a fern frond in early summer, small gi’een, 
generally kidney-shaped, bodies may be easily 
recognised. They are really small sacs— the 
‘sporangia,’ which later on become filled with 
large numbers of little brown granules, the spores. 
The lycopodium spores are somewhat similar, and 
are produced by trie plant ift enormous quantities. 
They are highly resinou.s, and were formerly use’d 
in the theatre to produce mimic lightning; as, 
when they are blown through a spirit-Hame, a 
vivid flash is caused ; and in night-signalling they 
take the place of the heliograph. In examining 
thin sections of coal under the microscope, Pro- 
fessor Morris discovered number.s of yellowish 
sac-like bo(lie.s, which were^t once identified os 
sporangia ; ami enclosed in’ them, and dissemin- 
ated through the surrounding matrix, were auan- 
tities of small granules, wliich are no iloubt 
the spores themsidves. Although they bear such 
an exact resemblance to the fruit of the lyco- 
podium, they did not grow on an insignificant 
plant Iwo or three feet from the ground, but on 
a mighty forest tree, the Lepidod^ndmn, towering 
up a hundred feet high, the remuiii.s of which 
occur abiiiulantly in the coal -mea.su res, and have 
sometimes been found with the cover in which 
the spore-cases are actually preserved, still attached 
to their branches. In spite of their difference 
in height, the resemblance between the shape 
of their stems and 8pore.s and spore -cases is so 
.striking, that it seems impossible to doubt that 
the old forest giant which flouiislied perhaps 
hundreds of 'thousands of yeui's ago M'as iiuthing 
but a magnified edition of the lowly club-moss. 
As with the peat, so with the coal ; the softer 
portion gradually mouldered away, leaving only 
the hard woody tree stems and waterproof resin- 
ous spores ; and Profes.sor Boyd Dawkins 
says : ‘ No doubt, the bituminous matter of coal 
is almost all (derived from the spore.? and Bpoi> 
angiiv of fos.sil vegeUtion allied lo the clute-moss. 
Our bituminous coal derives its bitumen from this 
altered j*esinous matter, first stored up in the 
fruits (spore.s, &c.), lind afterward.s more or less 
altered by subterranean heat into bitumen.’ 

Now, a.s regards the Japanese coal, Professor 
AVatsou Smitli- found it to contain no les.s than 
t(‘n per cent, of hitunieu or resinoid.s. The highest 
he was able to extract even from cannel coal was 
only a little over one per cent. This ten per 
cent, is therefore an enormous proportion, and 
marks out the ]\Iiike coal as a very remarkable 
one indeed. A.s -might be expected, it is an ex- 
cellent coal for gas-making, giving ovei' 1J,000 
cubic feet of 2.3*4 (’and le -power gas per ton. 
AVlieii a splinter of it is placed in the flame, it 
cakhes fire and flares like a toi'ch of pinewood. ' 
Now Dr Percy has shown that the ashes of a coal 
closely resemble the fireclay of the contiguous 
seams in •which it grew. The a.sli of Miike coal 
contains a large proportion of lime, showing that 
the vegetation from which it was derived flour- 
ished in a chalky soil. Judging from this, its 
investigator considers it likely that, the soil being 
favourable ter their growth,, the tyees from which 
the coal was derived muk have been of an unusu- 
ally resinous character. * 

A large quantity of this bitumen was extract|d 
and fractionfdly di.stillecl-— that is, the heat was 
kept constant at a particular temperature; until 
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nothing more distillefl over, and then raise, d fifty 
degrees, and kept there until the renewed distil* 
lation again ceased ; and ^ on. The f rat frac- 
tion smelt exactly like benzoline or petroleiiiii 
naphtha ; the next fraction wdien refined bore 
the unmistakable odour of petroleum lamp oil ; 
and the next on cooling deposited paraffin scale 
abundantly ; and the 6il drained off was very simi- 
lar to the lubricating oils obtained from American 
petroleum. Thus we sec the reason fur the dcmse 
volumes of black smoke which are given off when 
it is tlirown on tlie furnace lire. 

The (question at once arises : could this petro- 
leum-like substance formed in tlie coal liave any 
bearing on the origin of petroleum? Professor 
Watson Smith rejilies that here we have a coal 
with the iKtrokum in it, which can he distilled off 
at a moderately liigh temperature. Supposing 
the Miike coal uniform throughout, there is dis- 
tributed through it at this present momeiit no 
fewer than 8,544,000 tons of bitumen, capable 
of yielding some 1,800,000 tons of thick petro- 
leum oil, and 427,000 tons of solid paraffin wax. 
If- this were contained in porous sandstone, Ifke 
the Pennsylvanian deposits, instead of being still 
left ill the coal, we ahoiild certainly call it a most 
important reseiwolr of petroleum. 

The next step the investigator proposes to take 
is to distil off the oil from a considerable quantity 
of the coal and see what the residual coal is like. 
Probably a re.sidue resembling anthracite, a kind 
of coal coii^erlfed almost into coke by natural 
agencies, will he left behind. In Pennsylvania 
ajul Eastern Ohio, where petroleum is found in 
ijueh large (piantities, it occurs uniformly satu- 
rating heavy beds of porous saiuUtone. This 
sandstone is overlaid by uii impervious roof of 
slate, that holds down both the oil and the gas 
in the rock below under great pressure. The 
sandstone rests on an immense formation of 
shale, over one thousand feet thick, containing 
large quantities of animal and vegetable remains. 
Contiguous to these strata, although now sepa- 
rated by a bmncli of the Alleghanies which may 
have been upheaved more recently than the 
deposits, are vast beds of aritliracite toal, which 
form by far the most iiupoitaut coal-field in 
America, The five separate beds cover an area 
amuunfing to four hundred and thirty -four 
square miles, uind the coal-measures range from 
two to three thousand feet in depth. The ave- 
rage thickness of the actual coal-seams is at least 
seventy feet, and they reach a uia.\iinum of two 
hundred and .seven feet. Is it not possible that 
the oil was once emlwsomed in tliis uulhraeite, 
a's it is now in the Japanese coal ? And, being 
driven out by subterranean beat, was absorbed by 
the neighbouring sambstone hi the same way that, 
in the laboratory, the condenser iinpri.soned the 
vapour’s distilling over fj'om the retort? Tar 
and oil springs are of frequent occurrence in our 
own country, although tlie productioft is insig- 
nificant. Ilere, there is no doubt that they 
originated in the coal. 

Petroleum occurs widely distributed in various 
geological formations, and it is not contended thiit 
the above is tHe only way in whicTi it may have 
originated. In fact, the shale described as under- 
lying the petroleum deposits is a mass of fossil 
^ganisms, both animal and vegetable, of which it 
contains such quantities, that br J, S. Newbery 


has suggested, that the Silurian ocean from Mrhich 
it was deposited must have been a veritable 
Sargnsao Sea. M. Zoloziecki has. put, forward a 
theory of paraffin formation from animal matter. 
Petroleum, indeed, has been obtained froiu'anj^al 
substances at a great heat and high pressure. 
Under suitable coiidi Lions, too, it can be producejl 
from fish-oil ; and the Old Red Sandstone and 
other rock.s, we know, teem wdth fossilised fish ; 
hut there ai*!^ certain cRemical considerations 
derived from the actual conqiosition of mineral 
oil which, whilst throwing doubt upon all these 
hypotliescs, do not render them altogether un- 
tenable. So that, although these other sources 
may have contributed, it seems inpie probable 
tliat tlie main origin was a carbonaceous one, 
especially since turpentine has been discovered 
in petroleum residiavs. 

'i’hus, to .sum up, we see that, to account for 
these deposits, we must carry our thoughts back 
to the time when the carta was covered with 
a deicse hath of warm vapour, through which no 
ray of the sun could jierietrate, •as the sur^^oe 
of the planet Hatiini i.s now ; and in imagination, 
watch the vast fore.st8 of Lepidodendrons, tree 
ferns, sigillarias, and other Howerless giants 
scattering their showers of innumerable yellow 
resinous spores and cones, for century after cen- 
tury, on the marsliy ground below ; these in turn 
l)eing covered witli water and compres.sed beneath 
beds 0 *^ sedimentary rock to form bituminous 
coal, which, perlnqis ages after, was distilled 
volcanic heat, and yielded the liiddeii store of oil 
and gas which well up in such enormous quanti- 
ties iroiu the sandstone of Pennsylvania and 
Ohio. 


BLOOD ROYAL. 

CTTAPTER IV. — A EOYAL POrRPARLER, 

Next morning, wlien Richard went down to his 
work in town, Mr Wells, his employer, accosted 
him at once with the unwelcome greeting : 
‘Hullo, Plantagenet, so T hear you ’re going up to 
college at Oxford !’ 

Nothing on earth could w’ell have been more 
unpleasant for poor Dick. lie saw at once from ; 
Mr Wells’s tone that hi.^ father must have 
bragged : he must ha\’b spoken of tlie projected 
trip at the IFhiti' Horae laal night, not iis a mere 
speculative Jouiiiey in search of a priiblematical 
and uncertain Scholar.-ihip, but as a fait accomplit 
a domestic arrangement dependent on the mere^ 
will of the house of Planlagcnet. However, we , 
must all aiLswer for tlie sins of our fathers : there 
w'os iiotliing for it now’ but to brazen it out as 
be.st he might ; so Dick at once exmfided to bis 
master the true state of the case, explaining that 
he would only w\ant a few days’ holiday, during 
which he engaged to supply an efficient substf 
tute ; that his going lo Oxford permanently must 
depend on his succes.s in the Scholai*ship examina- - 
tion ; and tliut even if he succeeded, which he 
modestly judged unlikely, he wouldn’t need to 

S ive up his present engagement and go into resi- 
ence at the university till October. 

Tliese explanations, frankly given with manly 
candour, had the good effect of visibly mollifying 
Mr Wells’s nascent and half-unspoken reseiitmenC 
Richard had noticed just at first that he assumed 
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a sarcastic and somewhat aggrieved tone, as one 
who might have expected to be the first person 
informed af this intended new departure. But 
as soon as all was satisi'actiorily cleared up, the 
bookseller’s manner clianged immediately, and 
he displayed instead a jrenuine interest in the 
success of the great undertaking. To say the 
truth, Mr Wells was not a little praud of his 
unique assistant He ^regarded hi^ with respect, 
not unmixed with pity. All Ohiddingwick, 
indeed, took a certain compuasionate interest in 
the Plantagenet family. They were, so to speak, 
public propeity and local celebrities. Lady 
Agatha Moore herself, the wife of the Squire, and 
an Earl’s daughter, always aslrtd Mrs Plantagenet 
to her annual garden-party. Ohitldingwickiaiis 
pointed out the head of the Iwuse to strangers, 
and observed with jmrdonable possessive pride : 
‘That’s our poor old dancing-master ; lien’s a 
Plantagenet born, and some people say if it hadn’t 
been for those unfortunate Wars of the Roses, 
he’d have beep king of England. But how he 
hoMs classes at the Uinta Horse Assembly Rooms.’ 
Much more then, had, Mr Wells special reason 
to be proud of his own personal relations with 
the heir of the house, the final inheritor of so 
much shadowy and hypothetical sphmdour. The 
moment he learned the real nature of Dick 
PliUitagenet’s errand, he was kindness itself to 
his clever assistant. He desired to give Dick 
every indulgence in his power. Mind the shop? 
No, certiiinly not ! Richard would want all his 
time now to cram for the examination. He 
must cram, cram, cram : there was nothing li-ke 
cramming ! 

. During the four days that remaim*d before the 
trip to Oxford, Mr AYells wouldn’t hear of 
Richard’s doing any more work in the shop than 
was absolutely necC.<;.sary. lie must spend all 
his time, the good man said, in reading Hume 
and Smollett— the latest historical authorities 
of whom the Ohiddingwick bookseller had any 
personal knowledge. Dick availed himself for 
th« most part of his employer’s kindness ; but 
there was one pifce of uork, he j?aid, which he 
couldn't neglect, no matter what happened. It 
was a certain book-binding job of no very great 
import -just a couple of volumes to cover in 
half-calf for the goverm^s at the rectory. Yet 
he insisted upon doing it. Somehow, though 
he had only seen Mary 'rud9r once, for those few 
minutes in the shop, he attached a very singular 
and sentimental importance to binding that book 
for her. She was a pretty girl, for one thing, 
an extremely pretty girl, and .he admired her 
intensely ; but that wasn’t all ; she was a Tudor 
as well, and he was a Plantagenet In some 
vague half-conscious way lie reflected ipore than 
once that ‘it had gone with a Tudor, and with 
a Tudor it might come back again,’ What he 
meant by that It be hardly knew liini-self : cer- 
^'ot the crown of this LTnited Kingdom ; 
for Dick was far too good a student of constitu- 
tional history not to be tlioroughly aware tliat 
the crown of England itself was elective, not 
bei*editury ; aYid he' had far too much common 
ftcnse to suppose for one moment that the people 
of these three realms would desire to disturb the 
Act of Settlement and rei»eal the Union in order 
to place a local dancing-master or a booksellePs 
assiatont on the throne of England. 


The. days wore away; Stubbs and Freeman 
M'ere well thumbed : the two books for Mary 
Tudor ware bound in the daintiest fashion known 
to Chiddingwickian art : and on the morning 
of the eventful Wednesday itself, when he was 
to try liis fate at Oxford, Dick took them up 
in nerson, neatly wrapped in white tissue paper, 
to tlie door of the rectory. ' 

Half-way up the garden path, Marv met him 
by accident. She was walking in the grounds 
Avith one of the younger children ; and Dick, 
whose quick imagination had built up already 
a curious ca.stle in the air, felt half snocked to 
find that a future queen of England,’ Wales, and 
Irelaml {th jura) should be set to take care of the 
rector’s babies. However, he forgot his indigna- 
tion, when Mary, recognising him, advanced with 
a pleasant smile— her smile was always con- 
sidered the prettiest thing about her — and said 
in a bme as if uddressetl to an equal : ‘ Oh, you ’ve 
brought back my books, have you? Tliat’a 
punctuality itself. Don’t mind taking them to 
tl\e door. — How much are tliey, plea.se? I ’ll pay 
at once for them.’ 

Now, this was a trifle di.sconcerting to Dick, 
who ha«l reasons of his own for not wishing her 
to open the parcel before him.’ Still, as there 
was no wav out of it, he answered in a somewliat 
shamefaced and embarrassed voice: ‘It comes to 
three-and -.sixpence.’ 

Mary had opened the packet meanwhile and 
glanced hastily at the coveivs. * hsiie saw in a 
second that the hooksellei'’s lad hud exceeded her 
instructions. For the hooks were bound in full 
calf, very dainty ami delicate, and on the front 
cover of each w'as .stamped in excellent workman- 
ship— a Tudor ruse, with tlie initials M. T, inter- 
twined in a neat little monogram beneath it. 
She looked at them for a moment with blank 
dismay in her eye, thinking just at fust wliat 
a lot he must be going to charge her for it ; 
then, as he named the price, a flush of shame rose 
of a sudden to her solt round cheek. ‘Oh, no,' 
she said hurriedly. ‘It must be more than that. 
Ybii couhln’t possibly bind them so for only 
three-and'sixpcnce ! ' 

‘Yes, I did,’ Dick answered, now as crimson 
a.s herself. ‘You’ll find the hill insijfe. Mr 
Wells wrote it out. There’s no error at alL 
You’ll sec it’s what I tell you.’ * 

Mary fingered her well-worn purse with un- 
certain fingers. ‘Surely,’ she Sfiid again, ‘you’ve 
done it all in calf. Mr Wells qan’t have known 
exai lly how you ^ were doing it.' 

Tliis put a Plantagenet at once upon his mettle. 
‘Certainly he did,’ Dick answered, almost 
haughtily. ‘It was a remnant of calf, no use 
for anything else, tliat I just made fit by design-# 
ing tho.se corners. He said I could use it up if 
I cared to take the Irouble. And I did care to 
take the ^rouble, and to cut a block for the rose, 
and to put on the mopogram, which was all my 
own business, in ray own overtime. Three-anti- 
sixpence is the amount it ’s entered in the books 
for/ 

Mary gazedhard at him in doubt. She scarcely 
knew what to do. She felt by pure instinct 
he was too much of a gentleman to tesuU him 
by oftering him money for what had obviously 
been a labour of love to him ; and yet, for her 
own part^ she didn’t like to receive those hand- 


eome covers to some extent as a present from 
a perfect stranger, and especially froih a man in 
his peculiar position. Still, what else could she 
.do? The books .were her own; she couldn’t 
refuse tlreni now, merely because he chose to put 
a Tudor rose upon tliem- all the more as they 
contained those little marginal notes o.f ‘localities’ 
and ‘finds’ which even the amateur botanist 
prizes in his heart above all printed records ; and 
she couldn’t bear to ask this grave and dignified 
young man to take the volumes back, remove the 
covers on which he liad evidently spent so much 
pains and thought, and replace them by three- 
and-sixpence wortli of plain cloth, unlettered. 
In the end she was constrained to say frigidly, 
in a lowered voice: ‘They’re extremely pretty. 
It was good of you to tiike so mnch trouble about 
an old book like this. There’s the money, thank 
you and — I ’m greatly obliged to you.’ 

Tlie words stuck in her tliroat. She said them 
almost necessarrly with .some little stillness. And 
as she spoke, she looked down, and dug her 
parasol into the gravel of tlie path for nervous- 
ness. But Richard Plantagenet’s pride was far 
deeper than lier own. He took the money 
frankly ; that was Mr Wells’s ; then he answered 
in that lordly voice he had inlierited from his 
father; ‘I’m glad you like the design; it’s not I 
quite original : 1 copied it myself with a few j 
variations from the cover of a book that once 
belonged to Margaret Tudor. Her initials and 
yours are tiic^sume. But I see you think 1 
oughtn’t to have done it. I ’in sorry for that : 
yet 1 had some excuse. I thought a I'lantagenet 
might venture to take a little more pains than 
usual over a book fbr a T'udor. Nohksffc ohliye,’ 
And as he spoke, standing a yard or two off her, 
with an air of stately dignity, he lifted his hat, 
and then moved slowly off’ down the path to the 
gate again. 

Mary didn’t know why, but with one of those 
impulsive fits which often come over syinpatlHitic 
women, she ran hastily after him. ‘ i beg your 
pardon,’ she stiid, catching him up, and looking, 
into his face with her own as pushed as his. 

‘ I ’in afraid I ’ve hurt you. I ’m sure I didn’t 
I mean to. It was very, very kind of you lo design 
and print that monogram so nicely. I nnder- 
' stand your reasons, and I’m immensely obliged. 
It’s a beautiful desigu : I shall be proud to 
possess it.’ 

As for Kichard, he dared hardly raise his eyes 
^ to meet her.s, they were so full of tear.s. This 
rebuff was very hard on him. But the tell-tale 
4 iioisture didn’t quite escape Mary. ‘ Thank yon,’ 
he said simply. ‘I — I meant no rudeness; very 
ranch the contrary. The coincidence interested 
I me ; it made me wish to do the thing for you 
as well as I could. I ’ra sorry if I was obtrusive. 
But — one sometimes forgels—or perhaps remem- 
bers. It’s good of you to speak so kindly.’ And 
he raised his liat once more, and, walking rapidly 
off without another word, disappeared down the 
road in the direction of the Higli Street. 

As soon as Hie was gone, Mary went back into 
' the rectory, Mrs Tradescant, the rector’s wife, 
was standing in the hall. Mary reflected at once 
that the litUe girl had listened open-eared to all 
tliis queer colloquy, and that to prevent misap- 
*prehen8ion, the best thing she could do would be 
to report it all herself before the child could | 
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speak of it. So she told the whole story of the 
strange young man who had insisted on binding 
her poor dog-eared old botany-book in such rigeu 
fashion, Mrs Tradescant glanced at it and only 
smiled. ‘Oh, my dear, you mustn’t mind him,' 
she said. ‘ He ’s one qf those crazy Plantagenets. 
They ’re a veiw queer lot ; as mad a.s hatters. The 
])oor old father’s a drunken old wretch, come 
down in the ^rld, they say : lie teaches dancing ; 
but his man* is that he flight by rights to be 
king of England. He never says so openly, you 
know : he’s too cunning for that : but in a covert 
sort of way, he lavs tacit claim to it. The son’s 
a very well conducted young man in his own 
rank, 1 believe, but as cniclied as the father ; and 
as for the dangliU^r, oh, my <lear — such a stuck-up 
sort of girl, with a feather in her hut, and a bee 
in her bonnet, wlio goes out and gives music 
le.s.sons! It’s dreadful, really. She plays the 
violin rather nicely, I hear ; out she’s an odious 
creature.- Tlie books? Oh, yes, that’s just the 
sort of thing Dick Plantagenet w ould love. lie ’s 
mad on antiquity. If he saw on the title-page 
your name was Mary Tudor, he VI accept you at 
once as a remote cousin, and he’d claim acquaint- 
ance offhand by a ro}al monogram. The rose 
is not bad. But the best thing you can do is to 
take no further notice of him.’ 

A little later that very same morning, however, 
Richard Plantagenet, mad or sane, was speeding 
away across ::ountry • in a parliamentary train— 
towards Reading and Oxford, decided in his own 
mind now about two separate plans he had tleeply 
at heart. The first one was, that, for the honour 
of the Plantagenets, he mustn’t fail to get that 
Scholarship at Durham College : the second was,, 
that, when he came back with it to Chiddingwick, 
he must make Mary Tudor understand he was 
at least a gentleman. He \sias rather less in love 
with her, to be sure, after tliis second meeting, 
than he had been after the first ; but stilly ho 
liked her immensely, and in spite of her cold- 
ne.ss, was somehow’ attracted towards licr ; and he 
couldn’t ht!ar to tliink a mere Welsh Tudor, not 
even really royal, should feel lierself degraded 
by receiving a gift of a daintily bound book from 
the hamls of the Heir Apparent of the* true ^ 
oiil}' Plantagenets. 

♦ 

ril AFTER V.— GOOD SOCIETY. * 

Dick knew nothing of Oxford, and would hardly , 
even have guesse<l wdiere in the town to locate 
himself while the examination was going on« 
hud not his old head-master at ChiddingwicK 
grammar-school supplied him with the address 
of a small hotel, much frequented by studious 
and economical young men on similar errands. 
llitlie»', then, he repaired, Gladstone bog in hand, 
and engaged a modest second-floor room ; after 
which, with much trepidation, he sallied forth 
at once in his best black suit to call in due form 
on the Reverend the Dean at Durham College. 

By the door of the Saracen^ a if which was 
the old-fashioned name of his old-fashioned hos* 
telry, two young* men— mere overgrown school-, 
boys of the Oxford pattern— lounged, chatting 
and chaffing together, as if bent on some small ; 
matter of insignificant importance. Each swung 
a light cane, and each looxed and* talked as if the , 
town were his freehold. One was a fellow in it 
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loose Cray tweed suit and a l)road-brimmecl 
sloijch-ljat of affectedly large and poetical pre- 
teuMona ; the other was a faster-uwking and 
holder young person, yet more miietly clad in 
a black cut-away coat and a billycock hat, to 
which commonplace aftemoon costume of the 
English gentleman he nevertheless managed to 
give a touch of distinctly rowdy and rapid 
character. As Dick passed iljem|^n the steps, 
to go forth into the street, the young man in 
black observed oracularly, ‘ i^amb ten to tlie 
slaughter;’ to which his couijianion answered 
W'itb brisk good -humour in the self-same dialect, 
*Lamh ten it is ; these meadows pullulate : we 
shall have a full field of them.’ 

By a burst of iu.spiration, Dick somehow 
gathered flint they were referring to the field for 
the Durham Scholar.^^hips, and that they knew 
of ten candidates at least in the place who were 
also going in fur tlicm. He ditln’t miicli care 
for the looks of his fwo fellow-competitors,* for 
such lie judged them to be ; but the mere natural 
loneliness of a sensitive young man in such 
strange conditions somehow prompted him almost 
against his will to accost them. ‘1 beg your 
pardon,’ bo said timidly, in a raiber soft voice, 
*but I — that is to say — could you either of yon 
tell me which U the nearest wav to Durham 
College?’ 

The lad in the gray tweed suit laughed and 
surveyed him from head to foot witlf a Somewhat 
supercilious glance as he answered with a curious 
self-assertive swagger: ‘You’re going to cull on 
the Dean, I suj^pose. Well, so are we. Durham 
it ia. If you want to know the wuy, you cau 
come along with us.’ 

Companionship in misery is dear to the unso- 
phisticated linman soul ; and Richard, in .spite 
of all his father’s Ic.'frions in deportment, shrunk 
so ijrofciiiidly from this initial ordeal of the 
introductory visit, that he wa.s really grateful 
to the supercilious youth jn the hroad-hrimmed 
hat for his condescending offer. Tlioimh, to be 
silre, if it came to tlmt, nobody in England had . 
i right to be either supercilious or condescending 
to a scion.of the Plantugeiiets. 

Thank you,’ he said, a little nervously. ‘ This 
is my first visit to Oxford, and J don’t know’ my 
W'ay about. But I suppose you’re not in for the 
Scholarship yourself?’ And he gazed half un- 
consciously at his new acquaintance’s gray tweed 
suit and sombrero, which were certainly 
somewhat noisy for a formal visit. 

The young man in the billycock interpreted 
the glance aright, and answered it promptly. 

* Oh, you don’t know niy friend,’ he said with 
a twinkle in his eye, and a jerk of the head 
low'ards the lad in gray tweeJ ; ‘ this is Gilling- 
bam of Hughy— otherwise knowm as the Born 
Poet. England expects every man to do his 
duty ; hut she never e.xpects Uillingham to dress 
or behave like the rest of us poor conlmoii every- 
, day mortals. And quite right, too. What’s the 
of being a Born Poet, I should like to know, 
y* ^you’ve got to mind your Ps and Qs just like 
bther people ?’ 

‘Well, I’m certainly glad I’m not an Other 
Person,’ Gillingham responded calmly, with a 
non^ftlant air of acknowledged supeiiority. 

^ * Other People for the most part ar^ so profoundly 
' npinterestiug I But if youTc going to walk with 


118 , let me yomplete the introduction my friend 
has begun. This is Faussett of Rugby, otherwise 
known as the Born Philistine. Congenitally 
incapable of the faintest tincture of Culture him-, 
self, he regards the possession of that alihn nttri- 
Imte by others as sitnply ridiculous.’ Gjjlingham 
waved his hand vaguely towards the horizon in 
general. ‘Disregard what he says,’ he went on, 
‘us unworthy a serious person’s intelligent con- 
.‘^ideration, and dismiss him to that limbo wdiere 
he finds himself most at home, jimong the rowdy 
mob of all the Oaths and A-skelons !’ 

Dick hardly knew how to comport him.self in 
such niiwoiited company. Oillingliam’s manner 
was unlike anything else to which he had ever 
been accustomed. But he felt dinil}'^ aware that 
politt'uesa compelled him to give his own name 
in return for tlie others’ ; so he faltereil out 
somewhut feebly, ‘My name’s Plantageiiet,’ and 
then relapsed into a timid silence. 

‘Whew ! How ’s that for a name V Gillingham 
exclaimed, taken aback. ‘Rather high, Tom, 
isn’t it ?— Are you any relation to the lute family, 
so called, who were kings of England?’ 

This M'as a point-blank question whieli Dick 
could hardly avoid ; but he got over the tliin 
ice warily by answering with a smile : ‘ I never 
heard of more than one family of Plautagenets 
in England.’ 

‘Eton, of course?’ (tilUngham suggested with 
I a languid look. ‘ It must be Jltou. It Wiis 
founded by an ancestor.’ * 

To Dick himsidf, the question of the Planta- 
genet pedigree was too sacred for a jest ; but 
lie saw the only way Jio tnait the matter in the 
present company was by jokirig ; so he answered 
with a little laugh: ‘I believe there’s no, 
provision tliere for the foundei’’a kin, so I 
didn’t benefit by it. 1 come only from a very 
small country grammar-school — Chiddingwick, in 
Surrey.’ 

‘Chiddingwick! Cliiddingwiek ! Never knew 
there was such a place,’ Gillingham put in with 
•crushing einphasi.s. And he said it with an aif 
which showed at once ao insignificant a school 
was wholly nnwoi thy a Born Poet’s attention. 

As for tlie Philistine, he laughed. ‘Well, 
which are you ^oing in for?’ he asked, with a 
careless .swing ot his cane : * The science, or the 
classics?' 

‘Neither,’ Dick answered. *My line’s modem 
history.’ 

With a sudden little start, Gillingham seemed « 
to wake irp to interest. ‘ So ’s mine,' he jmt in, 
looking extremely wise. ‘It ’a the one subject 
now tiuight at our existing universities that a 
creature with a sftul—immortal or otherwise-- 
would be justified in bothering his head about 
for one moment. pias.sic8 ami matheinaties ! oh, 
fiddlesticks! .shade of Shelley, my gorge rises 
at them ! ’ 

‘ Y'ou won’t have any chance against Gillingham, 
though,’ Fau.ssett iiiterpo.sed witli profound con- 
viction. ‘He’s a fearful dab at history! You 
never knew such a howler. He’fc read pretty" 
well every tiling that’s ever been written in it 
from the earliest af^s to the present time. 
Herodotus and York Powell alike at his finger- 
ends! We consider, at Rugby that a man’s got^ 
tb get up uncommon early if he wants to t&a 
a rise out of Trevor Gillingham.’ 
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*I’m aorry for that/ I^ick answered qnite 
earnestly, astonished, now lie stood face to face 
with these men of the world, at his own pre- 
sumption in venturing even to try his luck 
against them. ‘For I can’t have many shots at 
Scholarships myself ; and unless 1 get one, I 
can’t afford to come un at all ‘to the university.’ 
His very i)i*ide made liim confess this mmh to 
his new friends at once, for he didn’t wish to 
seem as if he made their acquaintance under 
false pretences. 

‘ Oh, for my part, I don’t care twopence about 
the coin,’ Gillingham replied with lordly indiffer- 
ence, cocking his hat yet a trifle rnoi-e one- 
sidedly than ever. ‘ Only, the commoner’s gown, 
you know, is such an inartistic monstrosity ! I 
couldn’t bear to wear it ! And if one goes to 
a college at all, one likes to feel one goes on 
the very best possible footing, as a member of 
the foundation, and not as a mere outsider, 
admitted on sufferance.’ 

Dick followed liiiii, trembling, into the large 
paved quad, and nj) the stone steps of the Dean’s 
staircase, and (piivercd visibly to iaussett’s naked 
eye as they were all throe ushered into the great 
inan’.s presence. Tlie room was panelled, after 
Clarence’s own heart : severe engravings from 
early Italian masters alone relieved the monotony 
of its old wooden wainscots. 

A servant unnoiiiiced their names. The Dean, 
a preci.se-looking tuu-soii in most clerical <lress, 
seated at a little oak table all littered with papers, 
turned listlessly round in his swinging chair to 
receive them. ‘Mr Giliinghuui of Hugby,’ he 
said, focu.s.siiig hi.s eyc-^jlass on the credentials of 
respectability which the Born Poet pre.sented to 
him. ‘Oh, yes, Unit’s all right. Sixth Form— 

' h’m, h’m : Your head-master was so kind as to 
write' to me about you. I’m very glad to .see you 
at Durham, I’m sure, ^Ir Gillingliam : liope we 
may number you among ourselves before long. 
I’ve had the plea.sure of meeting your father 
once --1 think it was at Atliena. Or no, the 
♦Piri.eU8. Sir Bernard was good enough to use his 
influence in securing me an e.scort from the Greek 
Government for my explorations in Ba'otiu. 
Country very much tlisturbed ; soldiers aUsolutely 
neces.siu'y. — These papers are quite satisfactory, of 
course ; h’m, h’ni ; highly satisfactory. Your 
Head tells me you write verses, too. Well, well, 
we shall see. You’ll go in for the Newdigate. 
The Keats of tlje future 1’ 

^We call him the Born Poet at Kugby, sir,’ 
Faussett put in, somewhat mischievously. 

‘And you’re going in for the modern history 
examination V the Dean said, smiling, but other- 
wise not heeding the cheeky i^terrui)tion. ‘ Well, 
history will be ilattered.’ He reailjusted his eye- 
class.— ‘Mr Fausvsett ; Kugby too, I believe? 
H’m, h’ln ; W(dl, your cixideutials are respectable, 
decidedly respectable —though by no means bril- 
liant. You’ve a brother at Christ Church, I un- 
derstand ; all, yes, exactly.* You take up cltt.ssics. 
Quito so. — Ami now for you, sir ; let me see he 
dropped his eyeglass, and stared hard at the letter 
Rich ird laid before him : ‘ Mr— er— Plautagenet 
of— what is it?— oh, I see, Chiddingwick gram- 
nuir-school. — Chiddingwick, Chiddingwick ? H’m? 
h’m? never heard of it Eh? AVhat’s that? 
' In Yorkshire, is it? Oh, ah, in Surrey ; exactly; 
quite so. You’re a candidate for the History 
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Scholarship, it seems. Well*, the name Plan- 
tagenet’s not unknown in history. That’ll do, 
Mr Pkintagenet ; you can go. G6od-moraing. 
Examination begins in hall to-moJTow at ten 
o’clock punctually. — Mr Gillingliam, will you and 
your fneiid lunch with me on Friday at half -past 
one? — No engagement? Most fortunate.’ And 
with a glfiticii at the jiapers still scattered about 
his desk, he dismissed them silently. 

Dick slunltfHlown the stasis with a more oppres- 
sive consciousness of his own utter iioihingnesB 
in the scheme of tilings, than he had ever hefoi’e 
in his life cxjierienced. He strolled with his two 
chance acquaintances down the beautiful High 
Street, and into the gardens at Magdalen, very 
heavy in heart at their dire predictions. The 
cloistera themselves failed to bring him comfort. 
He felt himself foredoomed already to a disastrous 
, fiasco. So many places and things he had only 
read about in books, tliis brilliant, easy-going, 
very grown-up 'Irevor Gillingham had seen and 
mixed fn and made himself u part of. He had 
I pervaded the Continent. The more Gillingham 
I talked, indeed, the more Dick’s heart sank. Why, 
the man knew well every liistorical site and 
building in Britain or out of it 1 History to 
him was not an old almanac, but an affair of 
real life. Paris, Brussels, Koine— Bath, liiucoln, 
Holy rood — he bad known and seen them I Dick 
longed to go back and bide his own discomfited 
liead once more in the congenial obscurity of 
dear sleejiy old Chiddingwick. 

But how could he ever go back without that , 
boasted Scholarship ? How cover his defeat after 
Mr Plan tagenet’s foolish talk at the Whitt Horse? 
How face his fellow-townsmen— and Mary Tudor? 
For very shame’s sake, be felt, lie must brazen , 
it out npw, and do the best he knew— for the 
honour of the family. 


SOME NEW INDIAN INSECT PESTS, 

The progre.ss of sciontific research is constantly 
leading to the discovery of new enemies to man- 
kind. Fortunately, wliere science finds the bane, 
it also seeks to discover the antidote, although 
it is not always inimetliately successful. What^ 
Mias Ormerod is doing for England in her capi- 
])uigii against our insect enemies, Dr Cotes of 
the Indian Museum in CalciiCla is striving to do"* 
ugaimst the legions of tiny insects in India that 
devour the valuable products of the earth and 
make v.ain the labour of the husbandman. In : 
former times the vague name of ‘blight’ was 
given to every sort of flying insect or creeping 
pest i-hat attacked the growing crops. Now, , 
science with its microscope comes forward and 
examines the specific character of each sort of 
blight in whatever novel or unpleasant form it 
has presented itself. The philosopher, in his 
chamber of exjveTiinents, seeks to instruct his 
fellow-men whence and why the new plague has 
come, and how it may be mitigated or averted. . 

Every one in lingland has now biScome familiar 
with Indian ‘tea. It is only about forty years 
ago that the cultivation of the tea-plant for com- 
mercial purposes was commenced in Indio. The 
enterprising men who established tea-gardens by ' 
clearing away the forests and underwood on the 
hills and by draining malarious swamps, fouhd ; 
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that th^ had to ‘contend with many unfore- 
seen difficulties. Fever and ague, and sometimes 
cholera, seemed to haunt the new clearances. The 
tca-busaes that gave promise of an abundant crop 
were attacked by the paddle-crickets ami slugs, 
and a peculiar form of red spider. Tliese are 
now regarded as old 'enemies. But witliin the 
last two or three years a new assailant has 
appeared : it is in the form of a small four- 1 
winged mosquito, so -small that H can hardly 
be distinguished without a microscope. But it 
has come in such myriads, that in one tea-garden 
of about five hundred ac.res it is calcuhiLcd that | 
a loss of above a thousand jxainds sterling has j 
been incurred in one year owing to the ravages | 
of these almost invisible foes. Ilillierto, these 
^mosquitoes have appeai-ed only in a compara- 
tively limited locality ; hut if they were to 
descend simultaneously on all the tea-gardens in 
India, the imagination fails to form any approxi- 
mate calculation of the infinite number of tjicse 
tiny creatures that would bo brought into, exist- 
ence. The questions arise, ’Where do they come 
from? Where have they been living for cen- 
turies unknown and innocuous to man? Wliy 
have they set their affections on tlie tea-jdaut? 
How do they propagate their species ? And how 
can they he annihilated? All these scientific 
problems Dr Cotes is endeavouring to .solve. 

Another unexpected enemy, a common hairy 
caterpillar, has turned its atteiitiou to the tea- 
gardens. This caterpillar was previously known 
, and disliked in otlier parts of India ; for any 
person who imprudently laid bunds on it found 
the long hairs sticking to his fingers and produc- 
ing most in ituting blisters. If a hair got into a 
, man’s eye, it set up an inflammation that some- 
times ended in blindness. Wlien a horde of 
these hairy caterpillars unexiiectedly invaded a 
tea-garden in Assam one morning, the effects 
were most disastrous to the native labourers, or 
coolies, whose naked legs and feet came in con- 
tact with them. Tlie women and the children 
wjio are einjdoyed in plucking the .shoots and 
leaves of the tea-plants soon found their hands 
and arms stinging with pain, from the hairs of 
the caterpillars that they had fearles!^ly but im- 
prudently handled. Before the nioniing’s work 
could be finished, sixty of the men, wonmn, and 
children were obliged to gfj to the medical officer 
for relief, with thSr hands or feet blistered and 
suppurating. There was no apparent cause to 
explain why these caterpillars liad suddenly 
come out of the neighbouring jungle to prey 
upon the tea-plants ; but it is to be feaied that 
if they once acquire a taste and preference for 
tea-leaves, the tea-planter will have a new<3neiny 
to reckon with, and the cost of tea will eventu- 
ally he enhanc^ to the human consumer. It is 
said by some authorities that the * caterpillars 
have increased out of due proportion because the 
wild birds that used to feed on them have been 
ireduced in number, as the native labourers on 
;the gardens are given to the pursuit of birds, and 
iTUthieaaly destroy their eggs and tlie young birds 
In their nests. But this is hardly a sufficient 
explanation. 

in two very distant parts of India, Assam and 
Ceylon, it is reported that tlie rice-crops have been 
pimultaneously attacked by an insect -to which 
lihe name of the rice-sapper has been giveh. It 


is about the size of a common house-fly, but 
more like the Indian flying green biig. It sucks 
out the soft grain of tne young rice, leaving the 
empty husk to come to maturity. In duo time 
the husbandman sees the rice-stalks bending 
apparently under the weight of the curs of grain, 
but lie will reap nblhiug but a crop of these rice- 
sappers. In liunna the growing rice-crops have 
been much injured by a new kind of butterfly ; 
whilst in the Central Provinces of India a novel 
sort of white moth is found to have set its affec- 
tions on the young rice-plants. It is almost 
impossible to say from wliat quarter these new 
enemies have come, but it is to he feared that 
.science Avill be much puzzled how to deal with 
them. 

Ill the North-west Provinces of India, tlie 
peach-trees have recently been attacked by a 
multitude of two-winged flies. Ilitlierto, the 
peacli-trees bud been believeil to be exempt from 
any sjiecial enemie.s, ultbough in iiie stone of 
an over-ripe peach it was always prudent to look 
for a lurking earwig or a juvenile centipede. 
In the province of Assam efforts liave been made 
to breed the once wild tussah silkworms. Large 
phintatioii.s of eastor-oil plants M’ere kept up, as 
its leaves are the favourite food of the tussah silk- 
worms. Ill August, la.st year, a strange tribe of 
caterpillars came in inillions out of the neigh- 
hoiinng jungle, and devoured all the leaves of 
the castor-oil plants, so that when the tussah 
silkworms were hatched out thcA?. was no food 
for them, and they died. How i.s science to con- 
tend with the invasions of these unexpected 
cue lilies ? # 

Those who deal in wheat and other Indian 
grains know that they have always b'. eii preyed 
upon by weevils ; but now Ihice new dilfeiviit * 
kinds of weevil have been disco\'ered infesting 
the ci’ops of wheat and grnm. The culture of 
vines bus been in recent years introdiiceil 'in the 
hills of the Punjab with some fair promise of 
success ; but it is reported that the grajiB-s have 
been attacked by a siiiull two-winged fly, which 
deposits its larvTe in the skin of the grape. In 
the sal forests of Central India it is .said that 
the leaves of the trees were destroyed over a 
tract of two liuiidred square miles by a novel 
sort of caterpillar. Although this is rather a 
large order on our credulity, thci’e is some satis- 
faction in learning that these caterpillars were 
in their turn hunted and ])reyed upon by two 
kinds of large flies, which found the body of the 
caterpillar a suitable jdace for the deposit of 
their eggs. Unfortunately, these avenging flies 
are not sufficiently discriminating in their tastes, 
and arc as capable ^jf depositing their eggs in tlie 
caterpillar of the useful tus.^'ali silk-moth as they 
are of employing the sal leaf-destroying cater- 
pillar for the same purpose. 

If we turn from the enemies already enumer- 
ated, we come to an in.sect that works in rather 
a different Indian field, but is now finding its 
way to England. Bot-flies are indeed already 
well known in England, but they are to be in- 
cluded affiong Indian pests, for the hides shipped 
from the principal Indian ports are found to be 
riddled Muth their holes, and depreciated accord- 
ingly for the purposes of the leather-trade. 
Next in order are certain small beetles that ' 
attack specimens of natural history, such as the 
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skins of animals and birds. But it is almost 
impossible to eiuimerate exhaustively all the tiny 
enemies that exist in India, to the detriment 
of the crops and of many other thiaigs that are 
useful for the purposes oi mah. Probably India 
itself is not more prolific of such pests than 
Africa and the other tropical regions of the | 
globe ; and the inhabihints of the colder climates ’ 
’may think themselves fortunate that they have | 
as yet escaped from the threatenetl ravages of i 
the Colorado beetle and other famous American | 
bugs. I 
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CH VPTER XXXVIl.- LE C'ONSEIL HE FAMILLE. 

‘CHErKLKY,’ said Mr Dering on Monday morning, 
‘here is a note from Mi^s Elsie Arundel. She 
makes an appointment with me at four o’clock 
■this afternoon. Keep me free for that hour. 
Her brother Athelstan is coming with her. — 
What’s the matter, man V 

‘It’s coming, then. 1 knew it would come.’ 
Checkley groaned. ‘ It ’s all over at last.’ 

‘What is all overP 

‘Kverything. But don't 3*011 helieve it. I’oll 
’em it’s a lie made iij) to screen themselves. 
They can’t prove it. Nobody can prove it. I’ll 
hack you up. Only don’t you believe it. Mind 
— it is a lie — a made-up lie.’ 

‘1 don’t know what has boon the matter with 
you for the last day or two, Oheckle}'. Wbat 
am - 1 not to believe? What is a lie? Who is 
inaking up a lie which cannot be proved ?’ 

‘Oh! I can’t say the word--l can't. It’s all 
over at last- -at lust.i lie ran out of the room 
and slamiuec^ the door behind him. 

‘My dear mother’— Hilda drove to Pemhridge 
Square directly after breakfast — ‘1 have had a 
most curious letter from Elsie. What does it 
mean? She orders— she does not invite— she 
p().sitively orders — Sir Samuel — actually or<lers 
Sir Samuel !— and myself to attend at Mr Deriiig’s 
office at four. We are ordered to assist, she. says, 
at the demolition of the structure . ive have so 
carefully erected. — What structure? What does 
she mean ? Here is the letter.’ 

‘I too, dear, have had a letter from her. She 
says that at four o’clock this afternoon all the 
wrongful and injurious suspicions will be cleared 
away, and that if J value the affection of my son 
and herself — the affection of herself — 1 must be 
present — Hilda, what does this mean ? I am 
very much troiil)lcd about the hitter. On Satur- 
day, she came here and infoitned me that the 
wedding would be held on Wednesday just as if 
nothing had hapi>ened ; and she foretold that we 
should all be present, and that Athelstan would 
give her away — Athelstin. . It is a very disquiet- 
ing letter, becau.se, my dear, do you think wc 
could all of us— could we possibly be wrong, have 
been wrong from the very beginning — in Athel- 
stan’s ease I Could Sir Sauiuel be wrong in 
George’s case V 

‘My dear mother, it is impossible. The case, 
unhappily, is too clear to atlmit of any doubt. 

* Copyright 1892 in the United States of America by 
Harper & Brothers. 
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Sir Samuel with his long experience could not 
be wrong.’ 

■Then, Hilda dear, wbat can Elsie mean?’ 

‘We have been talking about it all through 
breakfast. The only conclusion we can come to 
is, that there is fjoiiig to be a smothering up of 
the whole business. Mr I)ei*iug, who has l»eeii 
terribly put out with the case, must have con- 
sented to smolher up the matter. We think that 
the papers have been retnined with the money 
received on dividends and coupons ; and that Mr 
Dering has agreed to take no further pioeeeclings. 
Now, if he would do that, Athelstan of course 
would come under the Act of Indemnity ; and 
as the notes w(‘re never used by him, but were 
returned to their owner, it becomes as easy to 
recognise his innocence as that of the other man. 

Do you see V 

‘Yes. But that will not make tl>€m innocenk’ 

^ ‘Certaiidy not. But it males all the difierence 
; in ihq world. Oh ! there are families everywhere 
' who have had to smother up thing.s in ordei* to 
escape a scandal. Well, I hope you will agree 
with us, and act <‘pt the invitation.’ 

‘I suppose I must. — But Low about removing 
all tln?ausT)il iousV’ 

‘Oh! that is only Elsie’s enthusiastic way. 
She will go on, if she like.“, believing that George 
had nt)tlpng to do with it. He Avill have every 
indneement to live honestly for the future. We 
can easily pretend to believe that Athelstan was 
always innccent, and we can pei'suade him— at 
Iciist I hope we can persuade him — to go abroad. 
Sir Samuel kindly says that he will advance a, 
hundred pounds in order to get rid of him. Then 
there will be no scamlal, and everybody will he 
satisfied. As for our relations with Elsie and 
her husband, we can arrange them afterwards. 
Perhaps they will agree to live in a distant 
suburb— .sjiy lleilhill, or Chi.slehurst, or Walthain- 
.stow— so that there may be a goot^ excuse for 
never luiving them to the house. Because — 

smothering or no .smothering 1 can no longer 
have the same feelings towards Elsie as before. 
Her obstinate infatuation for that uiaji exa.sper- 
ates me only to tliiuk of it. Nor have I the 
least intention of being on intimate relati«^ns with 
a forger who ha.s only just escaped being .a con- 
vict. Sir Samuel entirely agree.s with me.’ 

The mother. sighed. ‘I could have wished that 
we were mistaken. T^erhaps, after all, there may 
be something tliat Elsie has found out, some 
unexpected’ , 

‘Say a miracle at once, my dear mother. It 
is just as likely to happen.’ 

Tlie first to ai-rive at the oflicc in the afternoon 
was Elsie herstdf, carrying a handbag. 

‘You were going to biing your brother, Elsie,’ 
said Mr Dering. ‘Where is he? And what is 
yoiu* impen'tant business with me ? I suppose it 
is Hoinetning about this wretched forgery, which 
really seems destined to finish me off. I have 
heard of nothing else— 1 think of nothing else— ■ 
ever since it happened.’ 

‘ First, has anything new been discovered V 

‘I hardly know,’ Dering replied wearily. 
‘They seem lo have found the man Edmund 
Gray ; hut Oheckley has suddenly cooled. For- 
merly, he, clamoured perpetually that we must 
lose no time in getting a warrant for his arrest ; 
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he now wants to put it ofT and put it off. He 
wus going on veiy strangely- this morning. My 
dear, I sonietiniua think that my old clerk is off 
his head.’ 

‘And yoii youi’self — have you hud uuy return 
of your forgetfulness V, 

‘Worse — worse.*— Every day, worse. I now 
know when to look for a return of these fits. 
Every morning 1 ask myself what I did the day 
before. Always there are the same houra of 
forgetfulness — the morning and tlju evening. 
Last night, where was I? Perhaps eoiuebody 
will find out for me— for 1 cannot remember.’ 

‘Shall I find out for you, Mr Deriiig'? If I 
were to tell you where you spent the evening 
yesterday, would you — would you ?’ 

‘What? How can you find out?’ 

Elsie bent lier head. The moment had almost 
arrived, and she was afraid. She had come with 
the intention of clearing her brother and hei\ 
lover at tlie cost of letting her guardian, .know 
that he was insane. A dreadful price *to pay 
for their lionour. But it had to he paid. And 
it must be done in the sight of all, so that there 
should he no possible margin left for malignity 
or suspicion. • 

‘ Tliis business,’ she said, ‘ concerns the honour 
of the two men who are dearer to me than all 
the world beside. Bemember tliat— nothing abort 
of that would make me do what I have been 
doing — wliat I am now doing. TJ^eir honour — 
oh I their honour. 'I’liink what it meuiis to them. 
Self-respect, dignity, everything : ilie happiness 
•of their liomes : the pride of their children. 
Compared with one man’s honouf, what mutters 
another mairs liuniiliatiou ? Wliat matters the 
loss of that man’s self-respect? What matters his 
loss of dignity f Their honour, ^Ir Dering, think 
of that— tlieir honour I’ 

He bowed his head gravely, wondering what 
was to follov'. 

*A man’s honour, as you say, Elsie, is the 
greatest thing in the wo7*ld to him. Coinpai-ed 
with tliat, another man’s self-respect need not, 1 
should say, as a general principle, be considered 
at all. iSelf-i'cspect may be regained unless 
honour as lost.’ 

‘llemeinher that, then, ^Ir Dering, when you 
hear what 1 have to say. Promise me to remem- 
ber that. Oh ! if there were a thousand reasons, 
formerly, why I would not pain you by a single 
word, there are ten thousand now— although you 
understand them not.’ • 

‘ Why, Elsie, you are troubling your little head 
about trifles. You will not offend me whatever 
you saj.’ 

‘It 18 BO important a thing,’ she went on, ‘that 
1 have asked my mother and sister and Sir 
Samuel to meet us here at four o’clock, in order 
tliat they, too, may hear as well as you. Athel- 
Btan is with George. They have one or two 
persons to introduce to you.’ 

‘All this seems to promise a* meeting of some 
interest, and so fur as one may judge from the 
preamhlo, pf more than common importance. 
Well, Elsie, I am quite in your hands. If you 
and your brother between you will kindly ])ro- 
duee the forger and give me back my nroperty, 
£shall be truly grateful’ 
d'Yoii shall see, Mr Dering. But as for the 
gratitude Oh ! here is Sir Sumuel’ 


The City knight appeared, laige and important*, 
He shook hands with Elsie and his brother, -and 
took up his position on the heartlirug, behind 
his bi’other’Si chair. ‘ Well, Elsie,’ he said, ‘ we ' 
are to hear something very important indeed, if 
I one may judge by the tone of your letter, which 
was imj>erative.’ 

, ‘ Very iinpoidaiit indeed, Sir Samuel’ 

I The next to arrive were Mrs Anmdel and 
i Hilda. They wore thick veils, and Hilda was 
I dressed in a kind of half-mourning. They took 
' chairs at the open window, between the hi.storic 
1 .safe and the equally liistoric small table. La.stly, 
j George and Athelstan walked in. They received 
’ no greetings. 

Mr Dermg ro.se. ‘Athelstan,’ he said, ‘it is 
eiglit yearn since you left us.’ He held out his 
liand. 

‘Presently, Mr Dering,’ siiid Athelstan. He 
(looked round the room* Ili.s mother trembled, 
dropped her head, and put her hundki'.rchief to . 
her eyes, but said nothing. His sister looked 
out of window. Sir Samuel took no notice of 
him at all. Athelstan took a chair -the clients’ 
chair — and placed it .so us to have his luotber and 
sister at the side. lie wasn’t therefore compelled 
to look at them aci’o.H.s the table. Hu sat down, 
and remained in .silence and motionle.s8. 

The Court was now complete. Mr Deving sat 
in his chair before his table, expectant, judicial. 
Sir Samuel stood behind him. Mrs Arundel and 
Hilda, the two ladies, sat at the open window. 
Elsie stood opposite to Mr Dering, on the other 
side of the table, her handbag before her. ^he 
looked like Counsel about to open the case for 
plaintiff. Athelstan — or plaintiff — naturally oc- 
cupied the clients’ chair on Mr Dering’s left; 
and George, as nalurully — the other plaintifi’ — 
stood behind him. * 

‘Now, Elsie, if you jdease,’ Mr Dering began. 

‘I - shall want your clerk, Checkley, to be 
present, if you please.’ 

Mr Deriiig touched his bell. TIkj clerk ap- 
peared. Ho stood before them like a criminal, 
pale and trembling. He looked at bis master 
appealingly. His hund.s bung be.si(le liim. Vet 
not a word of accusation had been brought against 
him. 

‘Lord! man alive!’ cried Sir Sumuel, ‘what 
on earth has come, over vou ? ’ , 

Checkley shook his liead sadly, but made no 
repl\^ 

‘ I want to ask you a question or two, Check- 
ley,’ said Elsie, quietly., ‘You have told Mr 
Dering— you have told Sir Samuel— that you saw 
my brother furtively put a parcel— presumably 
tlie stolen notesr- into the safe at the very 
moment when you were charging himA^ith for- 
gery. Now, consider. That wus a very serious 
thing to say. It was a direct stateujent of fact. 
Before, the charge resjed on suspicion alone ; but 
this is fact. Consider carefully. You may have 
been mistaken. Any ol us may make a mis- 
take.’ 

‘It was true — Gospel truth — I see him place 
a parcel — edging along sideways— in the safe. 
The parcel we found afterwards in the safe con- 
taining all the notes.’ The words w ere confident ; 
but the manner was halting. 

‘Very well Next, you told Sir Samuel that 
niy brother had been living in some low suburb 
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London with profligate conipauious, and that 
he had been even going about in rags and 
tattei’s.* 

‘Yea, I did. I told Sir Samuel what I heard. ' 
Mr Carstoiie told me. You’d better ask him. I 
only told M'hat I heard.’ 

George went out, and returned, bringing with 
him Mr Fieddy Carstoue. lie looked round the 
room and stared with surprise at Mr Tiering, 
but said nothing. He had been warned to say 
nothing, except in answer to questiona. 

‘Now, Mr Carsione,’ . Elsie asked him, ‘how 
long is it since you met my brother after his 
return to England ?’ 

‘About tlireje W’oeks ago T met him. It was 
in Holboi'ii. I invited him into the Salutation 
Taveri 

‘Di<l you tell Mr Checkley here anything 
about his way of living V 

‘I remember saying, foolishly, that he looked 
too respectable to have co>ne from America ; and 
I said in Joke that I believed he hud been in 
Camberwell all the time.’ 

‘Nothing about profligacy?’ 

‘Nothing at all.’ 

‘Nothing about rags and tatters?’ 

‘Certainly not. In fact, 1 knew nothing at 
all about Athelstan’s life during the eight years 
that he has been away.’ 

‘Have you anything to say, Checkley? You 
still stick to the parcel story, do you? Very 
W'ell ; and to * the Camberwell and profligacy 
story V 

Checkley made no answer. 

‘Now, then. There is another que.stion. You 
made a gnait point about certain imitations of 
Mr Dering’s writing found in a drawer of Ath6l- 
Btan’s table V 

‘ ^Vell, they w’ere tliere, in vour brother’s 
hand.’ 

‘George, you have something to say on this 
point’ 

‘Only this. I was not long ai'ticled at that 
time. Tlie table wa.s taken from the room in 
Which I sat, and placed liere for some special 
work. Now, the imitations of Mj* Hering’s hand- 
writing W’ere made by my. self and another clerk 
in joke. I remember tlieiii i)erfectly. ’They were 
written at the back of a letter uddres.sed to 
me.’ , 

Mr Deling W’cnt to the safe am,! produced the 
bundle containing all Uie papers in the case. He 
unrolled the bundle and placed the contents on 
the tabic. 

Everybody w'as now’ serious. Lady Deiiiig 
looked out of tlie window no longer. Mrs 
Arundel had drawn her chair' to the table. 

Elsie picked out the paper containing the imi- 
tations. ‘Tell me,’ she said, ‘if you remember 
mind — everylKjdy — this bundle of papers has 
never been shown to Geor^je— tell me tlie name, 
of your correspondent.’ 

‘ It w^as Leonard Henryson.’ 

She gave the paper to Mr Deriug. ‘You see,’ 
she said. 

.The lawyer gave it to his brother, wdio passed 
it on to his wife, W’ho gave it to her mother. 
Mrs Arundel laid it on the table and raised her 
veil. 

‘ The next point,’ said Elsie, ‘ is about Athel- 
stan’s whereabouts duiTug the last eight years.' 


One letter was received by you, Mr Dering, four 
years ago. You have already •shown it to me. 
Will you let me read this letter aloud for all to 
liear?’ It w’as in the bundle w’ith the stopped 
notes. He bowed assent— and she read it. 

‘Twelve thousand pounds!’ cried Sir Samuel 
— ‘ tw'elve thou.sand pounds ! All he hud I Good 
Heavens !’ 

‘All he had in the w’oiTd,’ said Elsie. ‘And 
all for a child who refused to ijelicve that her 
bother couhi be a villain ! All he had in the 
world I’ Her eyes lilled with tears— but she 
.dashed them aside and went on, ‘ He was in the 
States four years ago. That, I suppose, w'ill no 
loiiger be denied. The next que-^tion is — W’heii 
did he return to this country?’ 

George left the room again, and returned with 
a young gentleman. 

‘ This gentleman,’ Elsie continued, ‘come*s from 
Messrs Cliencry & Soils, bankers, of New York 
and Loudon. He lias brought a letter with him. 
Will 3 ’cu kindly let me see it, sir? — It is,’ she 
explained, ‘a letter of credit brought over by my . 
brother fjoiu California. You see the date — June 
20th of tliis year.’ 

Mr Dering read it, and gave it to his brother, 
who gave it to his wife, as before. * 

‘It says that Mr Athelstan Arundel, one of 
the stall of a certain Californian pjiper, will leave 
New York on .liine tlie 21st by the Shannon^ and 
that he is uul liorised to draw on Messrs Clienery 
& Sons for so much. — Thank you.’ The young 
gentleman retired. 

‘Now, Mr Dering, are you satisfied that AtheL 
stall was in America four years ago — that he left 
America two months ago, ami that ho was then 
on the stair of a Califnmian paper?’ 

‘There seems no reason to doubt these facts.-— 
But’ — he put his forefinger on the cheque payable 
to the orilci* of Edmund Gray — ‘are w’e any 
neainr to the forger of this cheque V 

‘I am coming to that presently. I am going 
to show you all, so that there shall be no doubt 
wliatever, who is the forger— the one hand — in 
the business. Wait a little.’ 

Straiigel}’ enough, every eye fell upon Checkley, 
who now trembled and sliook w'ilh eveiy sign 
of terror. 

‘Sit down, Clieckley,’ said his master. — ‘Elsie, 
do we w’uiit this gentleman any longer? His 
name 1 have not the pleasure of knowing.’ 

‘ Oh 1 come,’ said Mr Carstonc, w'ho was nearest. 
‘You know iiiy name, surely.’ 

George ivarned him with a look, and he sub- 
sided into silence. 

‘ I think 1 shall want you, Mr Cai-stone,’ Elsie 
replied, ‘if you will kindly take a chair and W'ait. 
— Now', Sir Samuel, I think I am right in sayins 
that your bedief in the guilt of George restea 
entirely on the supposed coihplicity of Athelstan. 
That gone, v hat becomes of your chaise? Al»Ou 
there is no doubt *1 believe, that one nand, ana 
one hand alone, has committed* the whole long 
list of lelt(;rs and forgeries. If, therefoi'e, Athel- 
etan could not execute the second business, how 
could he do the first? But I have more than 
arguments for you.’ 

Sir Samuel coughed. Mrs Anindel sighed. 

‘As regards the charge agiiinst Qeo^e, apart 
from his supposed intimacy with an imaginary 
criminal, the only suspicious thing is that he 
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may have had access to the open safe. Well, 
Checkley also mfiy have had access. — Don’t be 
afraid, Chtfckley— we are not f^oiiig to charge 
you with the Ijhing at all. You are not the 
forger. In fact, there was a tliird person wIjo 
had access to the safe.’ 

She opened her handbag and took out a packet 
of papers. 

Then she sat down, w’ith these in her hand, and 
leaning over the table, she looked straight and 
full into Mr Deriug’s eyes, and beg.'in to talk 
slowly ill a low and luurmuring voice. An<l 
now, ihdeed, eveiybody understood tliat soinethinj^, 
very serious indeed was going to be said and 
done. At the last moment a way had occurred 
to Elsie. She would let them all see for them- 
selves what liail happened, and .she would spare 
her guardian the bitter sliamo ami pain of being 
exposed in the presence of all this com- 
pany. 

‘Mr Dering,’ she began, ‘you have strangely 
forgotten that you know Mr Edmunik Gray. 
How could you come to forget tliatl Why, it is, 
ten. years at least since you made his acquaint- 
ance. He knows you very well, lie does not 
pretend to have forgotten you. You are hi.s soli- 
citor. You have the management of his nroperty 
—his large private fortune -in your hamts. You 
are his most intimate friend. It is not well to 
forget old friends, is it 1 You must not say that 
you forget Edmund Gray.’ , 

Mr Dering changed colour. His eyes expres.sed 
bew’ildermenl He made no reply. 

‘You know that Ednimid Gray leaves this 
room every evening on his way to Gr.iy’s Inn : 
you remember that. And that he comes here 
every morning, but nut till eieveii or twelve — two 
hours after the time that you yourself used to 
come. His head is always so full of his thoughl.s 
and his teaching, that he forgets the time between 
twelve and four, just as you forget the evening 
and the morning. You are uoth so miuli 
absorbed that you cannot remember each 
other.’ 

Mr Dering sat upright, the tips of his fingers 
touching. He listened at first gravely tliough 
anxiously. Presently a remarkable change passed 
ov^r his face ; he became full of anxiety. He 
listened as if be was ti} ing to remember : as if 
he was trying to understand. 

‘Edmund Gray,’ he said, speaking .slowly. 
^Yes, 1 nemeniber my client Edmund Gray. 1 
have a letter to \vrite for him. What is it? 
Excuse me a moment ; I must wu-itc that note for 
him.’ He took pen ami paper and hastily wrote 
a note, which Elsie took from him, read, and 
gave to Sir Samuel. 

‘You want to tell the banker that Mr Edmund 
Gray has returned you the transfers. — Ye* — 
Thank you. I thou^it you could not forget that 
cJiSbnt, of all others.’ 

He leaned back smiling— bis expre.ssion no 
longer anxious, * but pleased and happy. The 
ch^ge transformed him. He was not Mr Dering, 
another. * 

‘Go on, child.’ 

‘The rooms of Gray’s Inn are. quiet all day 
long. It is a peaceful plact? for study, is it not I 
i You sit there, yom* ^books before yon, the W'orld 
;lor^ten.’ 

‘Quite forgotten/ said Mr Deriug, 


‘No-^no/ cried Checkley, springing to his feet, 

* I won’t have it done. 1 ’ 

‘Sit down.’ George pushed him back into 
liis chair. ‘Another word, and you leave the 
room.’ 


ABOUT MISERS. 

I Few pcojde are able to realise to tliemselve.s the 
all-absorbing p.'ission for hoarding wliich engi'osses, 
to the exclusion of all others, the heart of the 
Miser. Curiously enough, this craving for secret- 
ing wealth is a product of civilisation, which has 
grown np with society, and become more devel- 
oped as gold and silver became emblems of 
w'eallh. The occiip.'ition and ambition of a misePs 
life is not to accunuiUite for himself or his chil- 
dren or relations, but for the same reason tluit a 
magpie .steals a silvei* spoon, for tlie pleasure of 
biding it. 

Daniel Dancer wa.s one of the cla-ss t>f misers* 
who hoarded money for the pleasure of secreting 
it. In thi.s he but followed an hereditary ten- 
dency, as his father and grandfather hud all 
done the same. It has been said that miserly 
instincts as a general rule are not inherited, but 
Ibis ca.se was undoubtedly an exception ; for not 
only himself but bis brotliers and sisters were 
all of a mi^rly disposition. He w'as born in the 
beginning of the eighteenth century at Weald, 
a village near Harrow, and on the death of his 
father, Daniel, the elde.st son, inherited a fair 
estate. He sutfered great uneasiness at tliis time 
on account of a feeling of certainty wbh'b pos- 
sessed him that his father had conceale<l large 
sufns of money about the premises. Hi.s trouble 
was not occasioned .so much by the idea that 
the money might not be discovered, but irom 
the feiu' that his brothers might find it and not 
give it to him. Idtimately, about two hundred 
pounds in g«ld and silver coins were di.scovered 
enclosed in two pewter dishe.s buried beneath a 
gate-post, and notliing more was over found. 

Dancer spent tlie wliole of Ills life in tlm 
house on Harrow Weald Common, and a dreary, 
wretched blank that life wa.s. The house stood 
in about eighty acres of rich meadow-land, with 
some line oak-ti-ecs upon it ; and there was also 
a small farm adjoining. The whole, if properly 
cultivated, might at tiiat time have brought a 
nice little income. But cultivation is expensive, 
he preferred to let everything run to grass. 
The house was never -repaired, and gradually 
fell into siid decay. The gates on the premises 
were all off their hinge.s, and the hedges were 
alloweil to grow until they became useless. He 
also practised a rigid economy upon his own 
pei'son. He seldom washed his hand.s and 
ia'ce, and when he did, di.spensed with tlie 
inxury of eitlier soap or towel. His tattered 
clothes, of which the original colours were un- 
recognisable, were held together by means of a 
liayband wound round his body, his legs being 
encased in a similar covering. A more forlorn 
or WTetched looking object it would be impossible 
to imagine ; and yet at this time he was in 
possession of propk'ty of the annual value of 
three thousand pounds. j 

As he at this time lived alone, being too 
penurious to allow himself help of any kind, 


,hi8 dwelling offered a temptation to robbery that 
was not likely to be resisted. His well-known 
avarice was an excuse, and seemed also a pallia- 
tion for the crime. On several occasions thieves 
broke into the house, and once or twice he was 
nearly lianged in the etideavour to extort from 
him a confes.sion where he had hidden his nionoy. 
At length he securely nailed up all the doors and 
windows of liis house, sav(5 one on the upper 
floor, W'hicb he entered by means of a lachler, 
dragging it in after him like llobinson Crusoe. 

As no man is wholly had, so this inisemble 
miser had one good quality. Lady Tempest, his 
nearest neighbour, pitied the man, and Imd been 
kind to him, visiting him when he was ill, and 
endeavouring* to porsnade him to allow himself lu 
few of the necessaries of life. Not succeeding in 
Getting him to abandon the sack* in which he 
, had sii-pt for years, she actually pre.sented him 
with a bed. In gratitude for her kindness, he 
made a will in her favour, and one day, when 
*he thonglit he was dying, he sent for her, and 
gave her the paper. Having thus yielded up all 
that was dear to hini on earth, ha soon sank, 
and die<l on. September 4, 17t)4, aged seventy- 
eight, aifd was buried in the churchyard of 
his jjurish of Harrow*. Apart from liis besetting 
weakness — craze, call it wdiut you will — he often 
exhibited strong common sense, and there is no 
doubt iHit for that weakness he wouid have been 
a repiifVible citizen and a credit to his family. 

John Elwes is a name which lias become 
proverbial in the annals of avarice. Horn to 
great riches, he nevertheless developed a passion 
for acoumulttting w'ealth by denying himself 
comnioii necessaries to such a degree as to make 
his name famous. The career of John Klwes 
presents in many respects a marked contrast to 
that of Dancer, and furnishes an example of 
the terrible inconsistency of man. His father’s 
name w'as Meggott, a brewer of Southwark, who 
died W'hen the boy W'as about four years old ; and 
it was to the principles instilled by his mother, 
and later, the a<lvice and example of his uncle, 
that John Elw'cs probably ow*ed the most imu’ked 
traits in his character. Although her husband left 
her one huntlred thousand noumls, it is .said she 
starved herself to death. Her son was sent to 
Westminster School, where he remained some 
years, and became a good classical scholar, lie 
inherited about two hundred and iifty thousand 
pounds from his uncle. Sir Harry Elwes, who was 
himself as penurious as his nephew afterward.s 
became j and as his own fortune was of a similar 
amount, he was at tliis time a very rich man. For 
^fteen years before his uncle’s death John Elwes 
was knowui in all the fashionable circles of the 
.metropolis, his large fo^’tune introducing him to 
the best society. His passion for play a passion 
at that time rampant in society — was only ex- 
cce(led by his avarice, and it was not until late 
in life that he entirely relinanished it! AccordiifJi 
to his ow'n assertion, few played deeper or with 
more varying success. He once sat ptaying for 
two days and a night w'ith the Duke of North- 
umbe-laml, to wlipin he lost several thousands. 
Strange inconsistency ! that wliile struggling to 
savi sixpences and shillings, he could thus fritter 
away thousands of pounds. At tliis time he 
was his uncle’s acknowledged heir, and used to 
visit him frequently at his seat in Suffolk. It 


is said that, fearful that his uncle would think 
him wantonly extravagant if he appeared before 
him in his ordinary dress, he hired a room in 
a cottage near, wliere he used to call and changS 
his clothes for a very mean-looking quiet suit. 

On the death of his uncle, Elwes assumed his 
name and removed to Suffolk, where he began i 
to keep foxhounds. He had always been a bold 
and fearless rider, and at this time his hunters 
were considered among the best in the country. 
This was the only time he ever was known to 
spend money on ])leasure. Even then, everything 
was managed after the most frugal fashion. His 
•linntsinan milked the cows, prejJhred breakfast 
for himself and friends, then attended to the 
stables, donned his green coat, and led the 
hounds; and after a day’s hunting, refreshed 
himself by rubbing down the horses, milking 
the cows again, and so forth. Aid yet his master 
often called him an idle dog, and said lie W’aated 
to he paid for doing nothing. 

With the two large fortunes which he jwsaessed, 
and the wretched way in which he lived, his 
whole expenses at this time not being more than 
three hundred poumls a year, riches poured in 
upon him in torrents. l*ut as he never kep4 
any accounts or trusted any one to keep iliein for 
him, relying on his memory for everytliing, his 
affairs were in a frightful tangle, of wliicu no 
one could find the thread but himself, and he 
lost it- as he advanced in years. He was a prey 
to every person who had a want or a scheme 
that promised liigh interest, and in this way is 
said to have lost one hundred and fifty thousand 
jiounds. 

He sat for Berkshire, in which he had a large 
estate, in three jiarl^ainents ; but his parliament- 
ary lionours made no difference in his dress or 
his habits. He consented to stand for the con- 
stituency only upon condition that he should 
be returned free ‘of expense. He dined once at 
the ordinary at Abingdon during his canvass, and 
so obtained his seat in pnilianicnt for tlie mode- 
rate. sum of one shilling and sixpence, a record 
which has probably -not yet been broken. Never- 
theless, he was wont to declare that the seat cost 
him quite as much as three conlesteJ elections, ’ 
in consequence of the borrowing propensities of 
the other members - loans that were never repaid. 
Probably that was one reason why he i-etired 
from piirliainent, as lii.s constituents had a high 
oi)iuion of lii.s integrity, and would certainly have 
returned him at a small ex]»cnse. 

As Klwes grew in years, lii.s iiarsimony increofsed. 
lie took to building largely in London around 
Marylebone, and this entailed frequent visitc to 
the metropolis. .On these occasions it wjis his 
custom to occupy any house of his own that 
iiyght happen to be empty. In this nianner he 
moved about from street to street, so that his 
own relations never knew where to find him. A 
couple of buds, the same number of chairs^ ft 
table, and an old woman, comprised all the 
furniture, and he moved them about at a minute*« 
warning. He nse«l to say that of all his mov- 
ables the old woman gave him the most trouble. 
She was always taking cold from the chillness 
of the large rooms, coupled with insufficient 
firing. 

His sou George having married, was naturally^ 
anxious that his father should make his home 


with liim. One obstacle adVanced by the old 
man was tjjie expense of the journey ; this was 
overcome by the attorney employed by his son 
hffering* to take him to Berkshire free of cost. 
Next, he stated that his last coat was so shabby, 
and lie could not afford to buy another. This 
objection was likewise otocoine through the 
same agency, hia son desiring Mr Partis, tlie 
attorney, to buy one and make him a present 
of it. He finally went to reside witli his son 
on his estate in Berkshire ; but hia memory was 
beginning to fail him, and he was continually 
losing the small sum of money which he had 
taken with lifhi, and which he declared was all» 
he had in the world. It was about five pounds ; 
and thia he used to hide, and being unable to find 
it, declared that he had been robbed. At lost, 
having become very feeble, and liia memory 
quite gone, lie tdied on the 2(itli of November 
1788, leaving jirope.rty to the amount of eight 
hundred thousand pounds. His two natural aons 
inherited half a million ; and the remainder, 
consisting of entailed estates, descended to tlie 
heir-at-law. 

This man was one of the strangest contradic- 
tions. He was of the highest honour and integrity, 
and his ^vord alone was always considered a suf- 
ficient security. Though consumed and his better 
nature distorted by the passion of avarice, eiich 
was his delicacy of feeling that he professed never 
^^to be able to ask a gentleman for money, and this 
rule lie never violated. In consecpieuce, several 
large sums which in his gambling days he won 
from persons of rank were never paid. His 
manners were always gentlemanly and mild, even 
nidenesa could not rullle them ; and on several 
' occasions he W'as known ^ to put himself to 
considerable trouble in order to do a service to 
I persons from whom he could have had no hope 
cf repayment. From all of wliich we may con- 
! elude that there was in him a' natural kindness 
of hear!, though choked by a rank growth of 
noxious weeds. 

Of a totally different character was Thomas 
Cooke, wdio was a contemporaiy of Elvves, and 
who attained some little celebrity by his riches 
and shameless meannesses. He was born at 
Clewer, near Windsor, in 1726. His father, an 
itinerant fiddler, died when' he was an infant, 
and he was brouglit up by a grandmother at 
Swannington, near Norwich, As a boy he was 
employed at a factory in Norwich, afterwards 
Woining a porter to u drysalter. Through the 
interest of his master^ he obtained an appoint- 
ment in the Excise, and arrived in London with 
eight shillings in his pocket. His early habits 
of pa^’simony continued. He ingratiated himself 
witli a brewer, and took soine trouble to learn 
the business ; and when this man died, he told 
the widow her only chance of carrying on tlie 
ti'ade was to marry liiinself, as he was better 
«quainted witli it than any one else. To 'this 
, ihe ultiniatidy consented. He was now a rich 
iepan ; but the richer he became, the more his 
avarice increased, lie allowed scarcely any food 
; in the house, neaily starved besides ill-treating 
; ili6 wife; ahd she, poor soul, who had been used 
' to A very diffei’ent life with her former husband, 
jsobn died of a broken heart. One of his favour- 
methods of obtaining his daily food was by 
’timely visits to persons he knew, tlu^owing out 


hints of having just made his will, in which he 
had not forgotten them. Or he would be verv 
particular in having the full names of the chil- 
dren written down, carefully bestowing the paper 
in his pocket-book. Another methotl was to tall 
down in the street in a simulated fit before a ■ 
"ood hou.se, into whicli he would be taken and 
kindly treated. He never failed to call the next 
day, profuse in his thanks for their kindness, 
representing tliat they had saved his life, for 
which some day they w^ould receive a substantial 
reward. Thus, by empty promises made to all 
sorts of people, he was continually raising hopes 
for no other purpose than to trade* on tliem to 
his own advaiitiige. As the rich Mr Cooke’s 
friendship was worth cultivating, he was continu- 
ally receiving pre.seiita of gee.se, turkeys, hares, 
and winc.s, from people to whom he had made 
these false promises. Notwitlistanding his in- 
ordinate love of money, he was fond of amuse-* 
ment ; he liked a good horse, and went once a 
year to Epsom races. These excursions, however,* 
seldom costliim anything, for he always managed 
to fasten liim.self upon oilier people. At length,^ 
thvongli infirmities of age, he fpund liimself 
compelled to have medical advice. 'His plan 
then was to dress hinrself in rags, and ajiply to 
some physician as a pauper or unfortnnale trades- 
man, relying upon Liie doctor’s kindness to obtain 
his advice.. He did this many times, and once 
was so troublesome to a doctor, that tlife latter 
caused impiiries to be made about him, and dis- 
covered who he was. Upon tliis he refused to 
see him again, and sent him his bill, which, how- 
ever, was never paid Thus did this man, by 
the ino.st paltry devices, delight in tricking every 
one w’ith wliom lie was brouglit in contact. At 
length he became extremely w’eak, and spent 
tlio remaining ]iortion of his life in arranging 
his affairs with Ids solicitor, altering and realter- 
ing his will many times. He died on the 26th 
of August 1811, ill the eigldy-sixth year of his 
age, unpitied and unlamented, leaving nearly 
one hundred and tliirty thousand pounds behind 
liiiii. Of all the miserable and sordid men of 
wdose life we liave any record, liis, surely, is the 
worst; Not one good action or one redeeming 
virtue can we place to his credit. 

THE AUSTRALIAN LARRIKIN. 

He is a corner-boy ; but he is more than that. 
He shuns honest work ; but he is more than an 
idler. Like the mysterious grow'tlis in Australian 
fauna and flora, he seems to be a peculiar pr(^ 
duct of tlie country ; and he has grown with the 
growth clf population, until his present numbers^ 
and his habits and nieiliods of operation, have 
become an interference wdth the liberty of the 
well disposed, and his presence has become a 
Vluisaiice. He is not illiterate. Not that, by any 
means. He can read, Write, and cipher. The 
system c4 compulsory education has taught him 
the three /is ; but it has fallen short of teaching 
him to behave himself or to become a respectable 
member of society. Our Australian Larrikin has 
diverted his knowledge to vile uses, and turned 
into foul channels what might otherwise have 
helped him in a true life-career. ‘He can be 
more ingeniously profane tlian the old country 
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corner-boy of fifty years ago ; but he is in every 
respect a larrikin, and his education only seems 
to have assisted him in becoming a cleverer one. 

In his moments of respite from his perverse 
war against society, he is a politician. He can 
talk glibly and familiarly «f Sir Jolin Robertson 
as ‘old Johnny Robertson and knows all about 
Sir Jlenry Parkes from the days of his toy- 
shop till the present. In New South Wales he 
is a Protectionist, and reproaches tlie Free-txade 
policy of the Government for his want of em- 
ployment ; while in Victoria he rails against Pro- 
tection as the occasion of all his woes, and he is 
there a thdrongh-going Free-trafler. The new 
question of Federation he professes to understaml 
in all its beariitgs,. and on this, as on all like 
subjecN, he speaks with the authority of one 
who k LOWS. 

But the prominent theme of his conversation 
' and the charm of his life is Sport, and particu- 
larly that section of it known by him as horse- 
‘rucing. He knows all tlie great Ijorses of the 
past and the present ; and ventures to give 
^ tips’ as to all the future. He will undertake 
to enlighten you about the English Derby, 
and discourse eloquently regarding the prospects 
of Australian horses winning laurels there in 
days to come. The Melboui-ne Gup and the 
Ilandwick or Liverpool iaces are watched by 
him with the keenest interest, and by means fair 
or foul he raises money to place on the events. 

Cricket has of course a large share of his 
attention. Intercolonial matches interest him only 
to a slight degree;, but the arrival in the colo- 
nies of an English oricketing team is a red- 
letter day for him ; and in an incredibly short 
space of time he is thoroughly versed in tlie 
outstanding characteristics of the play of every • 
member in the team. And if you find him assert- 
ing that ‘So-and-so’ is a good wicket-keeper, and 
some one else tlie best bowler in the team, you 
have generally to admit that the judgment he has 
passed is correct. 

The \)ther form of athletics wdiich aids in 
relieving our friend’s life of cai’e is sculling ; 
and in recent times, perhaps the sculling contests 
more than cricket have added zest to his exist- 
ence. This is naturally to be accounted for by 
the fact that the Australians have been the 
victors ; and beyond all else, our larrikin is 
an Australian and a worsliipper of muscle. 

The foregoing is our lan’ikin in his milder 
moods. Unfortunately, there is a darker aide. 
He does not ahvays tiilk politics, or the turf, or 
athletics. The practice of cruelty forms one of 
bis cliief personal amusements. And this is nf»t 
to be WQiidered at. It is only another pliase of 
that disregard for feelings which proinpts him 
to insult tlie hiiinan beings wliich pass him 
by at the street corners. I'lie lower forms of 
creation should have no feelings; lienee, on ’his 
Sundays, he and a few of his fellows may be 
seen proceeding to the hush on a hunting ex- 
pedition— the ostensilde game beings rabbits, 
hares, native bears, kangannis, wallabies, or aught 
of the like which may be started. If on the 
journey, however, anything ahmild be encoun- 
tered ill the shape of young cattle, and if half a 
chance presents itself, the liigher game, irre- 
l^ective of its value, will be that destroyed. 
Only about twelve months ago the writer saw a ! 


yearling heifer which had fallen into the merci- 
less hands of a band of the^e rutUans ; their dogs 
had been set on to worry it ; and when the 
refined amusement ceased, the poor beast was 
almost powerless to move. 

The Australian larrikin is a thief. He must 
have money ; for he attends races and bets on 
them ; he smokes and he drinks ; and these 
things mean money. Nowadays, it does not 
often happen tliut fond and foolish parents will 
]»rovide their grown-up and idle sons with means 
M'hereby to continue in that occupation. Life 
is becoming too much of a struggle in the colo- 
*nies, as elsewhere, to admit of such ; and if the 
larrikin is forced on his own resources, he is to 
be found pilfering from shop-entranges, jMearing 
fowl-roosts, breaking and entering dwellings, and 
developing into a sneaking, contemptible thief. 

Some of the plundering depr#lations of these 
youths have a ludicrous side. Not a great while* 
ago two of them resolved to start poultry-farm- 
ing in a little place in the vicinity of Sydney. 
The undertaking seemed a laudable one ; and 
it was pleasing to hear of the enterprise of the 
bids embarking on the venture wu'tli the evident 
desire to turn over a new leaf and gain an 
honest livelihood. The poultiy-rim was pre- 
pared, and was gradually stocked ; but unfortu- 
nately, about the same time numbers of people 
begun complaining that their fowl-roosts ^d 
been visited by niglit and deprived of tlieirg 
occupants, I he police got- behind the scenes ; 
the towls were identified ; the run was broken 
up, and the ]>oulti“y-fuuciers were provided with 
oilier quarters. Doubtless, during all the future 
lives of these two individuals there will he 
muttered cursing against the brutal colonial 
laws which place A block in the way of men 
earning their livelihood, merely because of some 
absuid notions about the rights of pronerty. 

Sometimes, too, there is considerable romance 
connected with the prcKjediire of the larrikin. 
A year ago or so half-a-dozcn of them formed 
theinselves into a sort of joint-stock company, 
with the apparent intention of saving expense 
in the sliape of rent. They took up llieir resi- 
dence in a rocky seaside cavern, and were cer- 
tainly accomplishing their object ; but soon it 
was discovered tliat, as w^ell as livin^f rent free, 
they wero managing at the same tune to get 
together the ne<^e«saries of life without troubling 
to pay for them. One of the partners in the, 
concern whs found to have eloj>ed with a bag 
of flour from a grocery establibhment ; and others 
of them had succeedexl in doing the like regarding 
many of the coniniodities necessary for the cany- 
ing on of a well-ordered and well-provided abode. 
But here, again, the police put an abrupt endinjg 
to., the proceedings, and Nature’s romantic resi- 
dence by the sea was exchanged for one of arti- 
ficial construction. 

Were we, however, to enumerate all the delin- 
quencies of the Australian larrikin, our survey 
would extend over all the items of the criming 
calendar. Assaults on policemen, assaults on 
females, stabbing affrays, robberies, from the 
person, and every conceivable form of offence, 
would be in the catalogue. All do not go the 
full length in blackguardism ; but some, on the , 
other hand, seem dernon-posse-ssed in their mad 
careet* ; and for these there is nothing too daring, 
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nothing too desperate. *Of such a character 
were the larrikins wiio, a few years ago, com- 
mitted a foul and well-known atrocity, for which 
several of them suffered the extreme penalty of 
the law, and others are at present iinilcrgoing 
varied terms of imprisonment, . 

The ages of the individuals we have been 
describing range from the middle of the ‘teens* 
to the middle of the ‘twenties.’ At the earlier 
age the youth is graduating in the school of vit^e 
under the instruction of the elder members of 
‘the talent.’ At the latter he 1ms become a con- 
firmed frequenter of the jails ; and drifts into 
the ranks of that section of the adult unemployed 
which lounges in the parks in the daytime, and, 
when ilot ingaged in deeds of darkness, sleeps 
there at night. 

Tliere tire larrikincsses also. Tliese keep the 
company of the^ larrikins, and often assist them 
in their burglaries and other exjdoits. Tliey 
frequent the dens of tlie Chinamen in the 
cities, and the huts of the Chinese gardnncr.s in 
the suburbs and the country ; and they do so, 
some of them, when they have hardly entered 
their ‘teens.* F^oine months ago, in %dney, a 
member of this class was ordered to be im- 
prisoned for Ihi-ee months, for ‘having no lawful, 
visible means of support.’ She was eighteen 

? Tnr8 of age, and had been in the habit of living 
or. some weeks at a time in the den of one 
<>Chinaman, and then removing to another, and 
soon. She said ‘she would not work while she 
could be supported by Cliinumeii, and that slie 
liked Chinamen better than olb<‘r people.’ One 
of tlie Celestials came forward to say that ‘lie 
would malice [marry] her by-and-by ;* but the 
magistrate bad beard aucL Siniech before, and 
passed sentence. 

Reasons innumerable have been given for this 
state of things in connection with youthful 
Australia. Some have said that where excep- 
tional wildness is encountered, the transgressors 
will be found to be the descendants of thii earliest 
of all the wliite settlers in Australia — those who 
‘left their country for their country’s good,’ and 
who, in entering unon colonial life, had a stained 
record to start with. Some, again, declare that 
a large proportion of the larrikin class are the 
postenty of those wlio, being far from a siujcess 
at home, were dcspatchi'd by fond parents to 
Australia, with hriglit visions indulged ‘to gild 
the far land where their homes were to be,’ 
visions of future reformation, and of the new 
' men the new country u'ould make. The hopes 
were illusive, and such settlers' turned out no 
more of an Australian success than an English 
one ; and it is not imrea.sonuhlc for some to sup- 
pose that their offspring have inherited their evil 
piopeiisities. Others, again, lay a large part of 
the blame at the door of parents, and aflirm that 
there is an almost general want of parental 
control sadly noticeable in the Australian colonies, 
which hits already caused much mischief, and 
augurs badly for the future. The free, open-air 
life which colonial children lead allows them 
tb be mucji less under the direct parental care 
than is the cose in the old lands ; and an inde- 

r idence of action tends to be developed, which, 
not guided to proper aims, soon finds out 
improper ones. No etficient, directing power is 
vouchsafed, so some are found to say, and the 


natural result of the want of restraint on the 
part of parents has led on the part of children 
to a want of regard not only for parental law, 
but /or all law. an«l for constituted authority. 

It is probal)le that all of these reasons have 
something to do with ihe point at issue. Certain 
it is lliiit the last-mentioned one has had con- 
firmation in a speech by the Honourable J, 
H. Carruthers, Minister of Education for New 
South Wales. Speaking to a gathering of school 
children, lie said ; ‘It was a regrettable fact that 
during the year 1880 there had been more 
than one thousand convictions recorded of juve- 
nile offenders for stealing and destroying plants 
ami flowers in the Sy«Iney Hotanic Gardens ; 
while in other parts of the woi-ltl there could be 
grown around the grounds of gentlenien plants 
and flowers and fruits unfenced and unmolested. 
He deplored the evident want of respect for 
property wliich was manifested by the growing 
boys and girls of Australia, and hoped for better 
things.’ 

AVe have sketched the evil. What will cure 
it all ? The question is easy to ask ; but it is if 
simpler task to tell of the facts and give reasons 
for them than to point out the remedy. The 
authorities by coinicting on the charge, ‘No 
lawful, visible nu'ans of support,’ rid society for 
a short time of the presence of both male and 
female members of ‘the craft;’ hut it is only 
a brief respite, and does not cure, lie would 
be a public benefactor who would devise effective 
means for converting into a useful and respect- 
able member of society the. Australian lamkiii 
of to-day. • 


AN AUTUMN MELODY. 

AVhat notes of what ditty can sound from the city, 
From out of tlic dust and the din. 

Where the sun’s pallid taper is dim through the 
vaiK)ur 

That shrouds all the sorrow aud slit ? , 

At evening I listen — the murky lamps glisten, 

Tlie Sim’S peer by two ami by three ; 

The harsh Daheh noises replace your sweet voices, 

Dear sea ! 

Yet past tlie fog-curtain, I know it for certain, 

The barn-roofs have caught the last ray ; 

The smoko of the threshing is softly enmeshing 
Drown gables with delicate gray ; 

The red leaves arc falling, the plovers are calling. 

The sea-wind is salt o’er the wold ; 

The bryonies blacken, the tufts of green hnicken ^ 
Turn gold. 

• 

0 scents that redouble where slow through the 
stubble 

The plough cleaves a pathway of hope ! 

0 woods fading yellow, and orchards grown mellow, 

, And flocks on the far-away slope ! 

0 sea-songs that mingle on boulder and shingle, 

0 fields that of old-time I knew ! 

My heart swells to bui-sting with infinite thirsting 
For’you I 

, M. C. OjLLINdTON. 
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BRITISH RKBIMKNTS AxXD THEIR 
4 INSIGNIA. 

The tiiiie-hoTioured badgo.s and other devices 
borne by our Britisli Rej^iincnts can boast in 
many instances of a very interesting origin, Thi.s 
is not only trins with regard to the ‘wliitc horse,’ 

* laurel wreath,’ or ‘castle and hey,’ wbiidi we are 
accustomed to see set down in ulinan.a<‘s and the 
like as the badges of certain corps, for there are 
frequently other distingiiisliing features that find 
no place in such lists. These are soineiinies of 
a kind, too, not well calculated to attract the 
notice of non-inilitaj-y persons ; 'and il is possibly 
within the mark to say that not one in twenty 
civilian ‘observer-s detects, for example, the ap- 
parently .meaningless bow of ribbon on the back 
of the collar.s of the Royal Welsh Fusiliers. This 
jnuch-pri/ed decoration is a unique distinction, 
without, however, any very Inu'oic history ; it is 
merely a memento of the queue or pigtail wliich 
was worn in the army till about 1808. 

Among other budges, the same regiment carries 
the not unusual one of the ‘ white horse,’ above 
alluded to. Though well enough known, no^ 
doubt, to be the ‘white liorae of Hanover,’ it is 
probably not bo widely understood for what 
reason this device came to be bestowed upon .so 
many of our older regiments. It would appear 
that in the beginning of tlie last century the 
appointments of a good many corps displayed 
the armorial coat or crest of the coloiiel-in-chief, 
who was often a member of the aristocracy, and 
ti territorial magnate in some part of tlie country. ’ 
Such marks of distinction on the part of these 
territorial families, we are told, excited the keen 
jealousy of the newly-arrived Hanoverians, .so 
much so, that one of the very first ^teps taken 
•by Geofge I. was to sweep away these family 
insignia and replace them with his owm. Hence, 
then, Jie frequency of the white horse as a 
regimental device. 

A wgiment of great renown, the Scots Greys, 
carry as a badge an eagle with outstretched 
iilrings— the only device of the kind in the army. 


'J’lio Greys liave enjoyed this ^unique distinction 
since the celobrateil capture of a French eagle 
or standard at Wateiloo by Sergeant Ewart, who 
was given a commission for iiis gallantr 3 \ It is 
a well-earned badge, too, for the Greys have a 
sort of pre-eminence for taking standards : al 
Ramillics they ca]iturcd tlui colours of the 
‘ Rcgijiieut dll Roi while at Dettingen they 
took the famous white stand urd of the French# 
household cavalry. And they are well entitled 
to tlie motto ‘Second to none,’ wliich they 
proudly carry. The mention of this motto re- 
minds us that there is another of tlie kind, 
though in Latin, in the ‘Service:’ the Cold- 
stream Guards carry the wmrds ‘Nulli Secundus’ 
upon their regimental colour. Wlien the troop.s 
were parailed to lake tlie oath of allegiance to 
Charles JI. after the Restoration, the men wore 
ordered to ‘ ground ’ their arms. Among others 
present were thd throe roginionts since known as 
the Foot-guards ; and they were commanded to 
take lip arms as tlie First, Second, and Third 
Guards. The Fii-st and Third obeyed w'ith alac- 
rity ; the regimen!^ of General Monk stood still, *| 
to the surprise of the king, wdio inquired of 
Monk the reason for their insubordinate bearing. 
The veteran rejiliod that bis rcginieiit declined 
to be considered second to any other ; and, saye 
the legend, Charles remarked : ‘Very well ; they 
shall be my Coldstream Regiment of Foot-guarda, 
and second to none.’ Himce ibe motto. General 
Monk’s connection with this corps is commemo- 
rated in a curious manner. A small Union Jack 
is borne on the Queen’s Colour of the CokUtreamj 
in •consequence of Monk having been an Admiral 
of the fleet as well us a general. This is a dis- 
tinction without a parallel in the army, 

Almost every one must notice* that while 
officers wear their saslies over the left shonlderi 
sergeants have theirs over the right. There is 
one exception, however, to this rule ; for the 
sergeants of the 20th Foot arrange their sashes in 
precisely the same manner as the officers. Some, 
say that this distinction dates from Culloden, 
where the regiment is alleged to have had 
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many cffficers Blain, that aargeants had ^ to tal^o 
their places iu > command of the companies. 
Another regiment, the 13th, commemorates, ets 
terrible loss on the same field in a dilfereiit 
fasHioii : the officers wear perennial mourning in 
* the shape of a black stripe in their gold lace. 
This kind of pei’petual mourning is not, however, 
peculiar to the 13th. The firith and 84th have 
black-edced lace on the officers’ tunics, in memory, 
it is said, of the loss they sustained on the Nive 
in 1813 ; and black gloves used to be worn by 
♦the 84th to commemorate the same event Some 
other corps have the black stripe in their gold 
lace, but it seeips to be very doubtful for what 
reasons. In certain oases it is 8uppo.sed to be 
a symbol of mourning for General Wolfe or Sir 
John Moore ; in others, for heavy losses in 
action. ^ 

At Dettingen, in 1743, the 22d Foot extricated 
George 11. from a somewliafc perilous position, in 
remembrance of wliich event they wear a small 
sprig of oak in their raps on tins (jueen’s birthday 
and other special occasions ; and on the 20th of 
May an acorn is worn by some old regiments, that 
date being the anniversary of the Restoration. 
In a similar fashion the 12th and 2()fli wear a 
rose on the Tst of August. This floral decora- 
tion arises from the tradition, which is well 
founded, that at Mindou these regiments 
^iparched through tlower-gurdeiis, and most of the 
men wore roses as they went iiiio action on 
August 1, 1759. For their prowess at Minden, the 
12th j 20th, 23d, 2rjth, 37th, and 5l8t regiments 
were granted leave to carry a laurel wreath on 
their colours and equipments ; and for rea8on.s 
above alluded to, the 2()tli haVe in addition a rose 
on their standartls. Besiiles the ‘ Minden wreath,’ 
there is one other instance of the same symbol in 
the army — it is borne on the colours of the 57tli, 
the ‘ Die Hards ’ of Albuera celebrity. A regiment 
just mentioned, the 12tl), together with the 3nth, 
66th, send 68tli, carry the ‘Castle and Key,’ the 
moiro ‘Montis insignia Calpe,’ and the word 
‘Gibraltar,’ on account of having taken part in 
the memorable defence of that fortress from 1779 
to 1783. 

A famous regiment, the 5th or Northumberland 
Fusiliers, has a distinction ot a curious if not 
altogether unprecedented variety. In their head- 
dress the officers and men have a plume red 
in the upper moiety and white in the lower ; 
and though this may not perhaps seem a 
matter of much moment, it has a history. 
At Wilhelmstahl, and again when in St Lucia, 
the 5th, after sanguinary coinbull, gathered from 
the -caps of slain French grenadiers enough white 
fetthers to lit out the whole regiment with plumes 
—^n adornment which a wliile afterwards met 
“with the approval of the authorities. But in 1829 
a War Office order gave in8truction.s for tlie white 
, plume to be more generally adopted in the ser- 
vice; and in consequence of this innovation, the 
' Puailiers complained that they would lose their 
well-earned distinction. So the matter at* issue 
was eventuttUy compromised liy granting Uietn 
permission to wear the half-red, hulf-w)iite plume 
above^ mentioned. For reasons never properly 
explained, *the 5tli wear a rose on St George’s 

B^idea feathers, other enrims trophies are 
lepfeeentod in the belongings of this . regiment. 


At Lucknow^ they captured an ivory bedstead 
belonging to the Begum, as well as a great rod 
or stick of silver. From a part of the former 
a bandmaster’s baton was . carved ; while the 
latter was fashioned into a drum-major’s staff/ 
Both are still doing duty. This stuff, by the 
way, reminds us Of tlie ivory stick carried on the 
anniversaries of certain battles by the sergeant- 
major of tlie 91st Highlaiidcrs. When on the 
way home from the Cape Jn 1802, the transport 
h.aving the regiment on board was chargeil by a 
sword-fish, which left its weapon embeilded in 
the side of the vessel. Converted into a walking- 
.stick, the ivory sword accompanied the sergeant- 
major througli the wliole of the I’etiiiisular War. 
The names of the battles in which it was carried 
are inscribed upon it on plates of solij gl'id ; and 
it is still carried on parade by the sergeant-major 
on the anniversai-ies of tliese action.s. 

Somewhat akin to the party-coloured plume of 
the Northumberland Fusiliers, again, was the red 
liall which used to appear on tlie shakocs of the 
light company of Ihfi 4()th Foot. During the 
battle of Ih’andywine, in the American War, this' 
company by accurate shooting made great havoc, 
in the ranks of the enemy, who threatened, when 
they could obtain a favourable opportunity for 
revenge, to give the marksmen no quarter. In 
defiance, however, of this menace, and to make 
themsclvcH more readily distinguished from their 
comrades, they dyed the ball iu tlieir caps red — 
with blood, according to tradition- in place of 
the green worn by the rest of the regiment. 
’J’his distinction was subsequently sanctioned by 
the War Office authorities. 

One more instance of a similar kind, and we 
are done. The 28tli Foot n.sed to have, a singular 
distinguishing feature in their number badge, 
which wa.s affixed not only on the front, iu the 
ustial manner, but also on the bav/c of their caps. 
On one occasion in Fgypt, when ratlier incau- 
tiously drawn up in line, a fierce onslauglit was 
m.'ule upon tlie regiment, in rear as well as in 
front, by large bodies of French cavalry. There 
was no, time to gen into square formation' to 
‘receive’ the charging horsoineii ; hut the coni- 
luaiiding officer, being a man of vesource, shouted, 

* Rear rank, ri<ght-aboiit-face. Fire ! ’ 'I'he men 
carried out the order with proinjititude ; slanding' 
back to back, they .simultaneously beat ofl' both 
assaults ; and to commemorate the affair, thej^ 
were granted the niikiue di.stinction of the dupli- 
cate number badge. 

p 


. BLOOD ROYAL. 

CtlAPTER VI.— THE PROOE OF THE rUDioiNa. • 

Dick slept little that night : he lay awake, de- 
spondent. Next day he rose unrefreshed, and by 
a quarter to’ ten was in the quad at Durham. Not 
another candidate as yet had showed up so early. 
But uudergi'udiiate:) wore astir, moving aimlessly 
acijoBS the ipiad in caps and gowns, and stariqg 
bard at the intruder, as one might stoi’O at a 
strange wild beast from some distant country. 
Dick shrank nervously from their gaxe, hardly 
daring to remember how be had hoped at Chid*' 
dingwick to be reckoned in their number. One 
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thing only gave him coinage every time he raised 
hia «ye8— the Plantagenet Leojiiarcls on the facade 
of the buildings. Should he, the descendant of so 
many great ki^s — at(wis tditus --should 

he slink ashamed from the sons, of men ’whom 
his ancestors would have treated as rebellious 
subjects ? He ’ refused sueli degradation. For 
the honour of the Plantagenets he would still 
do his best j aud morif than his best, the Tllack 
Prince himself could never have accomplished. 

He lounged around the quad till the doors of 
the hall were opened. A minute before that 
time, Qillingham strolled casually up in sombrero 
and gray suit and noddcnl a distant nod to him. 
‘Mori'ing, Plantagenet/ he said languidly, putting 
his pipe ill his pocket ; ami it was with an effort 
that Dick managed to answer as if unconcerned, 
‘Good-morning, Gillingham.’ 

The first paper was a stiff one— a ^eler on 
general European history, to begin witn. Dick 
glanced over it in haste, aud saw to ' his alarm 
and; horror a great many questiiuiH that seemed 
painfully unfamiliar. Wlio on earth were .lacopo 
Nardi, and llcquesens, and Jeiiii Pey? What 
was meant by the Publication of the Edict of 
Poatock 1 And he thought himself an historian ! 
Pahl tiiig was simply horrible ! He glauce<l 
up mutely at the other candidates. One or 
two of them appeared every bit as ill at ease 
* as Jiimself ; but others smiled 8atisfie<l j and 
as for the Porn Poet, leaning back against the 
wall with pen poised .in orui hand, he sdrveyed 
the printed form with a pleased smirk on his 
face that said as plainly as words could .«:ay it, 
‘This paper was just made for me! If I’d 
chosen the (piestious mys+df, I couldn’t have | 
chosen anything that would have suited me better.’ 
He set to'' work at it at once, with a business-like j 
air— while Dick chewed his quill pen — evidently i 
flooring every item in the lot consecutively. No 
picking and c.hoosing for him ; he dashed straight 
at it: Peter the Great or (yluirles XI f., Ciesar 
Borgia or Tlobespierre, it was alLone, Dick could 
see, to the Porn Poet He wrote away for dear 
lif^with equal promptitude on the Ueformatiou 
in Germany and the Piets in Scotland ; he seemed 
just 4 S much at home with the Moors at Granada 
as with the Normans in Sicily : he tiever hesi- 
tated for a second over that fearful stumper, 

‘ State what y6u know of the Rise and Progress 
■of the Bavarian Monarchy and he splashed 
off three whole pages of crowded foolscap without 
turning a hair, in answer to the command, ‘ De- 
scribe succinctly the alterations effected in the 
Polish poustitutioii during the seventeenth Cen- 
tury.’ * Such encyclopedic knowledge appalled 
and alarmed poor Dick, with his narrower British 
outlook : he began to feel he hud been ill-advisiul 
indeefd to measure his own strength against the 
diplomatic service and the historical geniuses of 
the old foundations. 

When they came out at midday, he compared 
notes on their respective performances with 
' Giliingnitm. All three young men lunched 
together at the Saracen's Head- Dkk ordering 
cold beef and a glass of water, for Mr Plantagenet’a 
exan^le had made him a teetotaler ; while the 
two Rugby boys fared *sumptuou8ly every day off 
cutletS) asparagus, fresh straw bevries^ aud clai-et. 


Gillingham had walked through the paper, ha 
averi'cd ; a set of absurdly elementary questions, 
‘I ^oored Jacopo Nardi,' Ije remarked with h 
genial smile, •‘and I simply polished off the Edict I 
of Rostock.’ Dick, more desponfleiit, went through I 
it in detail, coniessing with shame to entire ignor- : 
ance of more than one iniportaiit matter. ‘Oh, 1 
the Poet wins!’ Faussott exclaimed, with deep ' 
admiration. ‘ lie wins in a canter. I tell yon, 
it’s no use any other fellow going in, when the 
Pwit’s in the held. It’s Gillingham first, and the 
rest nowhere. He knows his books,- you sue,*' 
lie’s a fearful pro. at tJicm.’ 

‘Perhaps there’s a dark lidrsdj though,’ Gil- 
lingham suggested, smiling. ‘ Thp Prince of the 
Blood may Iiold the li^ts after all,* against all 
comers.’ 

‘Perhaps so,’ Faiis^-ett answered with a short 
little laugh. ‘But I ’ll back the Bugby lot against 
the field, all the same, for a fiver. The rest are 
i*ank outsiders. Even money on the Poet ! Now 
gentle?^en, now’s your chancel tlie Poet for a| 
tivc'r ! even money on ^the Poet, the P-oet wins ; 
who’ll back the Plantagenet P 

Di(‘k coloured to the very roots of his hair ; ho 
felt himself beaten in the race beforehand. Oh, 
why had he ever come up to this glorious, im- 
possible place at all? And why did he ever' 
confide the secret of his intentions to the impru- 
dent head oC the house of Plantagenet? 

That day acid the next day, it was aTways the 
.same. He .sat, and bjt his pen, and looked .hard 
at the questions, and waited fur inspiration* tliut 
never seemed to come : while Gillingham, the 
brilliant, the omniscient, the practical, fully 
(‘.quipped at all pbints, went on and. wrote— 
wrote, scratching his foolscap noisily with a 
hurryimg pen, straight through the paper. Dick 
envied him his lluency, his readiness, his rapidity ; 
the Born Poet kept his knowledge all packed 
for immediate use at the ends of his fingers,' and 
seemed able to pour’ it forth on no matter what i 
topic, the very in.stant he required it. Words came 
to him quick a,s thought : ho never paused for a 
second, Befoie the end of the examination, Dick 
Imd long ago .given up all for lost, and only went 
on writing at the papers at all from a dogged , 
sen.se that it ill became a Plantagenet to admit 
he was beaten ns long as a drop of blood or a , 
whiff' of breath remained in his body. 

The three days of tlie examination passed 
slowly away, and each day Dick felt even more 
dissatisfied with his work than he had felt oa,' 
the previous one. On the very last eveniiig, be 
indited a des'pohdent letter to Mainl, so ae to 
break the disappointment for her gently, explain- 
ing how unequally he was matched with 
clever fellow Gillingham, whom all Rugby - 
regarded with unanimous voice as a heaven-' 
sent .genius, a natural historian, and a J^m 
Poet. After which, with many sighs, he betocilt 
himself once more for the twentteSi time tO the 
study of the que-stions he had answered worsts 
wondering liow on earth he could ever have 
made that stupid bbmder about Aldan and the 
Synod of Whitby, and what could have induced 
him to • suppose for one second that Peter ot 
Amboise was really the same person as Peter ■ 
the Hermit. With tbepc and other like errqW v! 
he made his soul miserable that live-long night 
and he worried himself with li^ghly-«olo5t^ ^ 
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mental pioturee df the diegrace he would feel 
it to return to Chiddingwlck, no Oxford man 
at all, but a bookseller’s assistant ! 

Not till twelve o’clock next day ^vna the result 
to be announced. Richard spent the morning 
listlessly with Gillingham and Faiissctt. The 
Born Poet was not boastful ; he hated ostentation ; 
but he let it bo clearly felt he knew he had 
acquitted himself with distingniahed credit. Poor 
Dick was miserable. He half rellected upon the 
desirability of returning at once to Gliiddingwick, 
without waiting to hear the result of the examin- 
ation ; but the blood of the PJautageiiets i*evolted 
Within him agTiinst such a confeasioji of abject 
cowardice. At, twelve o’clock or a little after, 
he straggled round to • Durham. In the big 
Chapel Quad, a crowd of eager competitors 

K '’ ircd thick in front of the notice-board. 

hardly dared to press in among them ainl 
md in plain black and white the .story of his 
own unqualified discomfiture. He held back and 
hesitated. Two elderly men iu caps and-^gowns, 
whom he knew now byi siglit as fellows and 
tutors, were talking to one another quite loud 
by the gate. ‘But we liaveii’t^ seen Plaiitagenet 
yet,’ the gravest of them said to his neighbour ; 
he was a Udl fair man, with a cultivated red 
beard and a. most <e.sthetic pinca-nt'::. 

Dick’s heart came up in his mouth. He stood 
forward .diffidently. ‘Af?/ name’s Plantagcnet,’ 
he said, with a very white face. ‘.DM you waul 
to speak to me r , 

‘Oh, .yes,’ the tutor answered, shaking him 
warmly by the hand : ‘ you must come up, yon 
know, to enter your name on the hooks, and be 
introduced to the Warden.’ * 

‘Dick trembled like a girl. His heart jumped 
within him. ‘ Why, what have 1 got?’ he asked, 
hardly daring even to ask it, lest Tie should fiml 
liiiiiself mIstakeiL 

TKc man witli tlie red beard held out a dupli- 
cate copy of the paper on th6 notice-board. ‘ Voii 
can see for yourself,’ lie airswered ; and Dick 
looked at it much agitated. 

* Modern History : Mr Richard Plaiitagenet, 
late of Chiddiugwick Grammar-school, is elected 
to a Scholarship of the annual value of One 
Hundred Puiiinls. Proximr. acccsiit, Mr Trevor 
OllUngham of Rugby School. Mr Gillingham is 
Oft’etW a set of rooms, rent free, in. the Oulloge.’ 

"The world reeled round and round on Dick as 
a pivot It was too good to be true. He couldn’t 
even now believe it Of what happened next, 
he never had any clear or connected recollection. 
In aome vague phantasmagoric fashion he was 
^dimly aware of being taken by the tutor into the 
mUege Hall and introduced by name to a bland- 
looking effigy in a crimson gown, supposed to 
fepresent the Head of the College ; after which 
it seemed to him that somebody made him sign 
4 large book of statutes or .something of the sort 
In medieval Latin, wherein he desciibed himself 
‘ Plantttgenet, Ricardiis, gen. fib, hujus uMis 
nlttinnus and that somebody else informed him 
the same tongue he was duly elected. And 
he bowed himself out in what Mr Planta- 
l^net the elder would have considered a painfully 
mannei', and disappeared with brim- 
into the front quadrangle, 
he hod scarcely begun 'to ,be faintly 
of a yegue sense of elation and triumph; 


but as he reached the open air, whicli freshened 
and revived him, it occurred to him all at once 
that now he was leully to all practical intents 
and purposes an Oxford undergraduate, one of 
tlio.so Very peojile whose gorgeous striped blazers 
and lordly muiiiiers had of lute so overawed him. 
Would he eveim himself wear such noble neckties? 
Would he sport u straw hut with a party-coloured 
ribbon ? He looked up at the big window of that 
beautiful chapel, with its flamhoyaut tracery, and 
felt forthwith a proprietary interest in it ' Bv 
the door, Faussett was stamling. As Dick pas.sed, 
he looke<l up and recognised ‘the dark horse,’ the 
rank outsider. He came for wal'd and took his 
hand, which he wrung with uiifffigned admiration. 
‘By Jove, Plantagcnet,’ he cried, ‘you’ve licked 
ns; you’ve fairly licked n.s. It’s wonderful, old 
man. I didn’t think you’d have done it. The 
Poet’s such an extraordinary dab, you know, at 
history. ■ But you niu.st be a dabber. Look here, 

I say, wjiat a pity you didn’t take me the other 
day when I offered even numey on Trev. against 
the field.* You simply chucked away a good 
chance of a fiver !’ 

A little farther on, Gillingham hiin.self strolled 
lip to them. His manner was pure gold. Tliere 
ivas no trace of jealousy in the ivuy he seized his 
unexpected rival’s hand. ’J’o do him justice, 
indeed, that sm(ille.st and nicane.st ef the human 
passions had no place at all in the Born Poet’s 
nature. ‘ Well, I congratulate you,’ he said with 
a pas.sing pang of regret — for he too had wished* 
not a little to get that Srdiolarship ; ‘as Sir Philip 
Sidney .said, your need was the greater. And 
even for myself I’m not wholly dissatisliecl It’s 
been a disappointment to nje — and I don’t very 
often .secure tiie luxury of a disappointment. The 
true poet, you see, ought to have felt and known 
every human passion, good, bud, or ijuliHerent. 
As pure experience, therefore, I’m ftot sorry 
you’ve licked me It will enable me to throw 
myself henceforth more dramatically and realistic- 
ally into the position of the vanquished, which 
is always the more pathetic, anil therefore the 
more poetical’ • 

They parted a little farther down on the way 
towards the High Street. After they’d doniy so, 
the Philistine turned admiringly towards his 
schoolfellow, whom no loyal Rugby boy »coiild 
for a monfeiit believe to have been really beaten 
in fair fight by a creature from a place called 
Chiddiugwick Grammar-school ‘By George, 
Trev.,’ he exclaimed, with a glow of genuine 
admiration, ‘ 1 never saw anytliing like that ! 
It was noble, it was splendid of you !’ 

The Born Poet hardly knew what his com-* 
panion meant ;*hut if it meant that he .thought 
something which he, Trevor Gillinglnftn, had 
done was noble and splendid, why, ’twas certoinlv 
not the Born Poet’s cue Ao dispute the point with 
him. So lie smiled a miiet non-committing sort 
of smile, and murmurea in a gentle bift distant 
voice, ‘ Aha ? you think so V 

‘Think so 1’ Faussett echoed. ‘Viniiy, of course 
I do : it's magnificent. Only— -for the honour of ^ 
the school, you know', Trev.— I really ftiink ydu 
oughtn’t to have done it. You oughji to have 
tried your very best to lick him.’ 

And meanwhile, Dick Plaiitagenet himself, the 
real hero of the day, was straggling down, more 
dead than alive ior joy, towards the Oxford post- 
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office, to 8611(1 off the very -tlrst telecram he had 
evet despatched in his life : ‘ Miss Maui> Plan* 
Ijagbnet, Chiddingwick, Surrey.— Hooray, have 
got it, the liundred pound history.’ Thirteen 
Words : sixpence ha’penny. Strike out the Maud, 
and it’s the even sixpence.* 

(To be continued.) 

• Copyright 1892 in Uiillnl »SUUm' iiy CasKcll Pulilishing Co. 


THE BANKERS’ CJ.EARINO IlOUSfe. 

Most people liave heard of the Bankers’ Clearing- 
house. It is situated in Post-uflicu! ('Ourt, vliich 
runs between fiOinbard and King William 
Streets, and is by no means prepossessing in 
appeh^’ance. Time was, no doubt, wlion it could 
boast of being as pleasing to the eye as most of 
its then neighlionrs ; ])ut kmpora wutautur — and 
the Clearing-house has .changed for the worse. 1 
The dirt of ages has cdustered thick upon it ; 
its architectural style h<vs grown hopelessly old- 
fashioned while lordly banking halls of granite 
nud of Portland stone have risen and compassed 
it on every side. It formed, originally, part of 
the old Po8t-offic(^, and was first put to its present 
use some hundred and ten years ago ; but how 
long previous to its adaptation to the purpose.s 
of the Chty bankers, its walls were set up the 
record does not inform us. 

The .portals of the House are so jealously 
guarded by a couple of door'kee])ers that no 
member -of the general public is likely to have 
an opportunity of wiinessing for liimself the 
work conducted inside ; and, therefore, the fol- 
lowing particulars of the system, from the pen 
of one who has hud comsitlerublc experience as 
a ‘Clearer,’ may not prove uiiiiiteivsting. 

Each of the twenty-five (bearing Bankers is 
allotted a desk, over which tlie name of the firm 
is displayed in prominent letters. The.se desks 
are arranged in alphabetical order, Barclay's being 
close tO‘ the lefl-hanJ side of the door, with 
Brown’s, the City Btmk, anfi others for near 
neighbours. Tliat of the Natiomil Provincial is 
at the far (uid of the House ; and the remaining 
banks follow in proper sequence until Williams’, 
on the right-hand side of the door, i.s reache<l. 
The "number of clerks representing each bank 
varies considerably ; for while such hou.ses us 
Qlyn’s and the Loiulon and County have as 
many as eight, a small bank like the Loudon and 
South-western sends only one «hiriiig the early 
ftortion of the work, and an extra liaml about 
I* four o’clock, when tlie busiest tiina commences. 
On Stock Exchange ‘ Settling Days,’ when stock- 
brokers’ cheques puss in large nlimbers through 
the Clearing-house, and on the 4th of each mouth, 
on which day a great many bills fall due, most 9!' , 
the banks increase ^lie imuiber of their repre.seut- 
ativas,- and -on these occasion^ the de.sk accom- 
modatioh is by no means sufficient. Some slight 
relief is afforded by pressing into the service a 
small room up-stairs ; hut the arrangement i.s 
found to be very inconvenient, and the staff will 
^adly Welcome the day when the Committee -of 
Bankers, in whose hands the numagement of the 
House is placed, decides to remove the business 
to some more commodious structure. 

The staff consists of a ‘ Chief Inspector,’ 
‘Deputy Inspector,’ ‘Cleorers,’ and ‘Runners,’ 


The two inspectors carefully » scrutinise each 
cleareEs balance-sheet, and mark off its various 
amounts in order to delect any error that may 
have arisen. The signature of one is re(][uired 
upon the transfer-form when a balance is to be 
paid or received, and no small portion of their 
work Is the prc'.paratioii of elaborate tables setting 
forth the totals of the vast nninbers of cheques 
and hills }m.s8ing daily tlirougli the House. 

The business of the clcarors is to eiiter under 
the name of the. presenting bank the amounts of 
the che((ucs and bills— termed in t]ie House 
‘articles ’--drawn upon their own firm. The 
books in which the.se entries are made have, 
printed at the head of their columns the names 
of the varioii.s banks ; and though the articles 
have stamped acro.ss them the title of*the firm 
pre.senting, it is no uncommon occurrence for a 
clearer to (‘liter in his hurry some of them under 
the wrong heading, and so cause considerable 
trouble not only to liim8(!lf but to the clerk who 
ha.H to balance with him when the work is a^ced 
at the end of the day. The bad figures ma(l6 by 
the drawers of cheques are frequently the cause 
of putting the work wrong ; and many a laborious 
‘tiek-up’ has to .be endured in search of some 
error which has occurred i.i. consequence of the 
penchant some people have for making an 8 with 
a remarkable resemblance to a h, or writing down 
a 6 where their intention was to form a mere 
cipher. « 

The runners’ avocation is to journey frecniently 
between their. respective ofticcs and the Ilouse, 
bringing into the latter batches of articles, which 
they distribute upon the desks of the banks upon 
whom they arc drawn, and returning with those 
by their own firm, and which have been 


payable 1 
duly ent 


Illy entered by their clearers in the ‘ In-clear- 
ing’ books. 

At the close of bii.siness the clearer has brought 
him the books in which the ‘out-clearing articles’ 
were entered before being sent down to the House. 
The totals of these, with those of his own in- 
clearing books, he agrecjs with the othenbanks, 
an«l strikes a balance with each. I’he bahiuce- 
.sheet ha.s printed in alpluibelical order down the* 
middle a list of the (Hearing Banks, and on each 
side of it a money- column, tliat on the li^ft being 
headed ‘ Debtoi*s,' that on the right ‘Creditors.’ 
The clearer we, will .say represents the London 
and County Banking Company ; and, stai’ting at 
the top of the list, proceeds to strike .a balance 
between hi.s firm and the Alliance ■ Bank. He 
fimls, we will assume, tliat the sum of the Alliance 
columns in the in-clearing book is, to put the 
amouut in round (igure.s, .£50,000, while the oht- 
clearing total is £'45,000. This gives^a balance^of 
£50(X) in favour of the Alliance, and that amount 
he entei's in the right-hand column against the 
name of that bank. .The Alliance clearer, workjUig 
in the .sanu, way, discovers that the London and J 
County Bunk owes hyn .£0000, and* accordingly | 
inserts tho.se figures in the left-hand column of 
his balance-sheet. When a .similar process has 
been gone through with the remaining banks, the 
two sides of the sheet are cast. If the sum of the 
right 'side is the larger, the bank has to pay the 
balance away ; If the left exceeds the right, then 
the operation is reversed. All the Clearing Banka , 
have accounts with tlie Bank of England, where 
is also kept the ‘ Clearing Inspectors’ Account}^ 
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the tittei.' being* solely uaed for the purpose of 
arranging the transfers of the Clearing Banks. 
Those firms owing balances at tire end of the day’s 
transactions authorise the Bank of England to 
transfer the r^uired amount from their accounts 
to that of the Clearing Inspectors, from which, in 
turn, the banks claiming balances are ciWited 
with the sums due to them. If there arc no 
errors in the work, the Inspectors’ Account will 
exactly balance ; but where a dillerence exists, the 
Inspectors have thrust upon tliem tiie unnleasant 
task of searching through the twenty-live bdance- 
sheets in order to iletcct tlic nii.st.ike. 
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CHAPTEU XXXVIII.— l.F. CONSEIL DE FAMILLE 

(rontinuiid). 

‘It is a peaceful day,’ Elsie continued, ‘that you 
pASa<~for the mo.it part alone -you wiCli your 
books. Sometiinch you conie here to lull upon 
your old friend ainl soUntor, Mr Dering.’ 

‘HOmetiraes,’ he replied. ‘We are very old 
friends. Though his views are narrow. - - Where 
is he?’ He looked About the room. ‘You arc 
all waiting to him ? He will be liere diiectly. 
He il always here about this time.’ 

*Yes, directly. You reim mber what I said to 

f ou on Sunday *com'eruiug certiun' transactions i 
told you liow imjRU'tan* it was to have the 
exact truth about them.’ 

‘Certainly. I icmember. I wrote an account 
of them for you.’ 

• ’ ‘You did. Are these ^japers wliat you wrote V 
He looked at lliem lor a moment. ‘These are 
my papers,’ he said. ‘They are what I wrote 
at your request. I'hey contain a pertectly true 
aoedtint of what happened.’ 

‘Kow, before I go on, you will not mind — 
these people liero do not know Mr Edmuinl Gray 
— ^you will not mind my asking a few per^oms to 
testify* that you are really Mr Edmund Gray?’ 

‘ Mv deal' chibl, ask all the world if you wish ; 
^though I do not unJerstaud why my identity 
should bo doubted.’ 

‘Hot quite all the world. — Mr Car^tone, will 
ybu tell us the name of this gentleman V 

*Ho is Mr Edmund Gray, my neighbour at No. 
2^ South Sq^uare, (Cray’s Inn.’ 

Mr Edmund Gray inclined his head and 
smiled. 

George went outside and returned, followed by 
a ^mall company, who, in answer to Elsie, stepped 
•foyArard one after the other and made ausu^er. 

Said one ? ‘ I am the landlord of the looms at 
22 South. Square tenanted by Mr Edmund Giay. 
«He has held the rooms for ten years. This 
Igentleinuu is Mr Edmund Gray, my teimiiL’ 

J Said another : ‘ I am a barrister, and the tenant 
the rooms above those lield by Mr Edmund 
known him more or less — for ten 
, This geullelnan is Mr Edmund Gray.’ 

’'Said a trhird : ‘I am a commissionaire. I 
this gentleman very well, thougli it is 
yeara since he employed me, and only tor 
job then. I went ti-om an hotel in Norfolk 
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Street, Strand, to a bank with a cheque which I* 
was to cash for liim in ten-pound notes. He gave 
me Imlf a sovereign.’ ‘ ‘ 

‘Quite so,’ said Mr Edmimd Gray. *I remem- 
ber you, too. it was a cheque for seven hundred 
and twenty pounds, the puirticulars of which you 
have ill my statement, Elsie. 1 well remember 
this one-urmed i-ommissioniiire.’ 

And a loiulh : ‘ 1 am the laundress who does 
for Mr Edmund. Grav. I have done for him for 
ten ^>'%5ars. Tiiis gentlemuu is Mr Edmund Gray.’ 

And a fifth : ‘ 1 am a news-a<feiit, and 1 have a 
shop at the entrance of Gray’s Inn. This gentle- 
man is Mr Edmund Gray, of 22 South Square. I 
have known liim in the Inn for*teii yejirs.’ ■ 

To each in turn Mr Dering nodded with a 
kindly smile. 

‘ Athi'l.stan,’ said EDie, ‘will you tell us when 
and where you have met Mr Edmund GrUy?’ 

‘1 fnet him last week in (yarstoucs rooms on 
the .same landing. He sat with us lor an liour 
or more.’ 

‘Jt is quite true,’ said Mr Deriiig: ‘I have 
had the pleasure of meeting Mr Arundel on that 
occasion.’ 

‘I also saw him,’ AtlicKtan continued, ‘at a 
small lecture Hall at Kentish Town on Sunday 
evening — yesleiHlax .’ 

‘ To complete the evidence,’ said Elsie, ‘ I have 
myself s]»ciit many hoiiis a]ino.st daily with Mr 
Edmund Gr.iy during ibi' last lortiiiglit pr so. — • 
Is not that true, de.ir Miuster?’ 

‘Quite true, my Scboliu.’ 

*Bi other brother’- Sir Samuel touched his 
arm ‘1 !m]>]ore }ou —rouse yourself. Shake off 
this fane).’ 

‘bet him alone, Sir Samuel,’ said George— ‘let 
him alone. We have nut done with him yet.’ 

* Yes,* cried Mrs Arundel, who liad now left 
her .seat and wa.s leaning ovei the table, following 
M’hat was said vitli breathless iiUerest ‘let us 
linifeh out this comedy or tragedy — as the case 
may be. Jjet no one interrupt.’ 

‘ I have also inet*J’ou, 8ii'’-~Mr Dering addressed 
(-’’heckley, wlio only groai ed am! .shook. ‘ It was 
oujeide a tavern. Y"ou took me in and offered 
me a drink.’ 

(^heckley shook his head, either in saduc’^h or 
ill denial but replied not, and at the thouglit of 
oflering Mr Deriiig a drink, everybody laughed, 
u hieh was a relief. 

‘ Dear Master,’ Elsie went.on in her soft voice, 

‘ I am so glad that you ivuiedihwr all these things, 
ft m.dve.s one’s (ahk so much easier. Why, yoifY 
memory is as strong as ever, in spite of all ^'our ' 
work. — Now, 1 am going to lead the two state-* 
meiits you wrote down yesterday afternoon. 
Then you may recall anything elsl you might 
Ijke to add. Ki*member, that as regards this first 
affair, the cheqfie for sc;ven ljundred and twenty 
pounds, my hroll^er w.is cli arced, *on suspicion 
only, with having forged it. Now listen.’ She 
i-ead the brief statement which you have already 
seen concerning the business of the first cheque. 
‘That is your lii.^toiy of the affair.’ 

• ‘Quite so. Dermg drew the cheque at my 
request, I ca'ihed it I found that 1 had np 
need of thy notes, and I returned them. That ia 
very simple.’ ♦ 

‘ It is all so simple that nobody ever guessed it, 
before. — Now we come to the* tsansfers made in 
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the spring of the present year. You wrote a 
secona statement regarding them. I will read 


*that as well Please listen very carefully.’ 

She read the other statement, which you have 
also seen already. She read it very slowly, so 
that there should be no mistake possible. During 
the reading of thes? documents Sir Samuel’s face 
expressed every possible shade of surprise. Mi’s 
Arundel, leaning over the table, followed every 
line. Hilda wept— her head gracefully inclined 
over her pocket-handkerchief, as if it was an 
urn.. 

‘This is your account of the business?’ 

‘Certainly. Tliere is nothing more to be^ 
added. It is a plain statement of the facts. 1 do 
not understand how tliey could be in any way 
doubled or misrepresented.’ 

‘ W wild you, Sir Samuel, like to ask Mr 
Edmund Gray any question V 

‘ I don’t understand. He says that Mr Dering 
wrote a letter for him.’ 

Elsie showed him the letter they had seen Mr 
During write, which he was passing from one to 
the other. 

‘AVhere are the transfers?’ Sir Samuel went 
on. ‘ lie says they were placed by himself in 
the s^fe.’ 

Mr Edmund Gray rose and walked to the safe. 
He laid his hands upon a packet and took it out. 

‘ These are tlio papers,’ he said. 

SHr Samuel opened the roll and looked them 
over. ‘They scum all right,’ he said. ‘This is 
very wonderful.’ 

‘ Wonderful— and sad — most lamentable,’ whis- 
pered Lady Dining. 

‘Wonderful indeed!’ Mrs Arundel echoed. 
‘Most wonderful ! most unexpected !’ 

‘A moment more, and 1 have done.’ Elsb* 
again took up the tale. ‘Here is a chet^iie to 
the order of to Dering signed by Mr Edmund 
Gray for the whole of the money lying in his 
name at the Dank.— You agree, Master, that it 
is best for tlie future that all your tiffairs should 
be ill the hands of your solicitor ?’ 

• ‘I quite agree,’ 

‘ Here is a letter to the manager of the Bank, 
requesting him to pay over Edmund Gray’s divi- 
dends to the uccoiiut of Mr Deriug. — And now 1 
think I have proved my case. Here in the safe 
were the ten-pound notes received by Mr Edmund 
Gray,- and placed there by liiin. Here were the 
transfers and certificates placed there by liim : 
you have heard half-a-dozen ^ficople te.stify to 
the fact that you have Edmund Gray before you. 
His statement of the business has been read to 
you: It shows, what no other- theory of tlie i 
ca^e could show, Imw the thing was really done, j 
liOstly, it shows the absolute and complete iniio- j 
cence of my brother and of George.— Have you 
anything more to say, Sir Samuel T 

‘ Nothing— except that 1 was misled b v a slate- 
meat concerning a profligate life among low com- 
panions, without which no siisiiicion could have*! 
fallen upon either of you gentlemen. It was’— j 
he pointed to the unhappy Checkley — ‘ a vile and 
malignant falsehood^ Do you hear, sir? Vile 
and malignant. It only remains for us all to 
make such reparatidn as we may— nothing would 
suffice, I know, but such reparation as we can — 
by the expression of the shame and regtet that 
we all feel.’ ^ 


‘Athelstan,’ said his mother, ‘what can^ttiy? ' 
Oli I what can I say ?’ ' ^ 

Athelatan rose — during the long busineiis he ! 
had sat motioiileas in the clients’ chair, his head 
in his hand. Now he rose and stepped over to / 
his mother. '‘Hush!’ be said. . a word. 

It is all forgotten — all forgiven,’ ’ ' 

But Hilda sank upon her knees and caught 
his hands. 

‘George,’ said Sir Samuel, ‘forgive me. Thai 
ca.se looked black against you at one time. It 
did indeed. Forgive me.’ He held out . his 
hand. 

Tlien there was great hund-shakin;', embracing, 

‘ and many tears. As for Checkley he crept out 
and vanished in the retreat of his own room, 
‘it is all over,’ he muniiured — ‘all over. I’ve 
■ lost four hundred pounds a year! That’s gone. 
All over — all over !^^ 

Mr Edmund Gray looked on this happy scene 
I of family reconciliation with benevolence ^nd 
i smiles. ' ; 

j Family reconciliations must not bo proloiiged ; 

I you cannot .sit over a family reconciliation as ^ 
; over a bottle of pork It must be quickly de- | 
snatched. Sir Samuel whispered to Hilda that i 
tliey had better go. , I 

‘Come,’ said Lady Derin^. ‘Wo will all meet ! 
again this evening at Pembridge Simare — and to- | 
morrow evening — and on Wednesday aftei'jpioou. ] 
-Elsie; you are a witch and d sorceress and a ! 
wi.se woman. You said that Athelstan should j 
give you away, andolie will. — Brotlier, come with 
us. Leave Elsie to George. — Oh ! how hand- 
some } ou are looking, my poor ill-used bz'other ! 
Try to fm’give us if you can.’ 

She turned to l\lr Edmund Gray. ‘Sir,’ she 
said, ‘we ought to be very grateiul to you — 
indeed, we are— for enabling us to clear away ; 
the odious cloud’ of suspicion which had rolled 
over our heads. It was Very good of you to' draw 
out tho.se statements for my sister. But I do 
think that if Mr JJuriiig liad tohl his old friends 
about you — about Mr Edmund Gray — we should 
have Ijeeii .spared a great tleal of trouble and 
unnec(!.ssary shame. — Good-day, sir.’ 

Sir Samuel lingered a moment. He looked A 
if he would appeal to Mr Edmund Gray as to a 
brother. ‘ Don’t speak to him,’ Ji^lsie whispoi’ed. 
‘Let liim alone. He Will become himself again 
presently. Let, him alone.’ 

So he went out, and the door was shut, ond^ 
Edmund Gray was left alone with George and;; 
the Scholar. , 4 , ^ 

‘My Master’ — Elsie sat down beside 
fear you have been interrupted. But indeed ife 
was necessary. Don’t ask wliy. 'ThinGs sdbinta. 


was necessary. Don t ask why. Ihings gftinca. 
a muddle sometimes, don’t they? xou nave 
gathered Hometliiiig of the trouble,* too. Novr 
that 18 all over —past and gone.’ 

‘1 am gfad for your sake, child.’ ^ 

‘Master— dear Master-Ll have a cdnfewion td ; 
make. When 1 found out. who you were— 1 meaii- 
what manner of man you were — my only thottghlf 
at first was to coax you and wheedle you and ■ 
flatter you till you gave me exactly the infonna-^ ! 
tion that I wantei ]» confess it. That was i 
my only purpose. Nay — more — for the sake of 
my lover and my brother^! yrould ho it agfunu. 
Well— I found that the only way to win 
couAdeuce was to pretend to oe your Scholar linch 
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to belll»V6 all you tauglit. So 1 pretended. So 1 
won your confidence. So I obtained all 1 wanted. 
So 1 have made it iiupossible for even the most 
malignant creature in the world to pretend that 
these two men had anything to do with what they 
called a forgery. . But — believe me, deai* aster — 
while 1 pretended, I was punisheil, because my 
pretence u turned to certainty.’ 

‘Child, I knew it. You could ]iot pretend- no 
f^oman could pretend so as to deceive me on a 
point so simple.’ 

* Dear Master, you do not know the possibilities 
of feminine craft. But 1 ju’etend no more. Oh ! 

I care not how you make your attempt, whether 
you destj’oy Pj’opcrty or not. Mr Dering says 
that Property is Oivilisalion— but 1 don’t care. 
To me it is enougli to dream- -to knoAv--that 
there is an Kartldy Paradise possible, if only men 
will think so and wdll keep jt before their eyes, 
though it be as far off a^ the blue hills. It is 
beautiful only to think of it : the soul is'lifted up 
only to think that there is such a ])lace. . Keep 
the e^s of your people on this glorious place, 
dear Master : make it impossible for them to 
foi*get it or to let it go out of their sight. Then, 
half-uiiconsciously, they will be running, dragging 
each other, forcing other— pe.xhorting each 

other to hurry along the du.sty road which leads 
to that Earthly Paradise with its Four-S(iuare 
City •! the Jasper walk Preach about il, Master. 
Write about it Make all men talk, about it and 
think about it.’ 

She threw her arms roundfhis neck and kissed 
him. I 

* Master, we shall be away for a month or two. 
Then we shall come back, and I slnill sit at your 
feet again. You shall come and stay with U‘'. 
We will give you love, and you shtill give us hope. | 
I have made my conicssion. Forgive me.’ 

’ They left him .sitting alone. Presently he arose, 
put all. the papers back in the sale, and walked 
elowly away - to Cray’s Inn. 

Next inoniing when be opened bis letters be 
found one marked ‘ Private.’ It was from Su’ 
Samuel. 

• ‘Deah Edward,’ it said—' We are all very glad 
to tell you that the business of the bhare.s and 
certificates is now coinjdetely cleared up. Ulieck- 
ley is not in any way concerne<l in it— nor 
George Austin. And I am happy to say there is 
a complete solution of the former mvstery which 
entirely clears Hilda’s brother. " Under these cir- 
cumstances, we are agreed that it is beat for you 
not to trouble yourself about any further investi- 
gations. You wi|l find in the safe the transfers, 
a cheq^uo to ydurself of all the money received by 
Edmund Gray, and an order in the Bank concern- 
ing the dividends. You have been the victim of 
a very remarkable hallucination. I need not 
f explain further. Mr Edmund Gray, however, is 
tmdoubtedly iuKano. J’ hear, and have myself 
observed, that you haye been greatly disturbed 
kttd distressed by these* uiy.sterious events. Now 
they are settled finally — I may say tliat 
a happy chance set us on the right 
all nope that you will be satisfied with 
ijimi* awurance, and that you will not trouble your- 
aelfcany mfire in -the^ matter.— Your all’ectionatc 
’.brother, * * Sami’kl Dbrinu.’ 

!)\ ifx iWing, after reading this letter, .got up and 


lool^d in the safe, where he found the papers 
referred to. He rang the hell. * Checkley, who 
has been at my safe V 

‘Nobody but you,’ 

* Don’t tell lies. . Who put those papers in the 
safe?’ 

‘They must have been pift there yesterday — 
you were in the room.’ 

‘ Yesterday what happened yesterday V 

Checkley w'as silent 

‘ Who w(i8 here yesterday ?— Go on, Checkley. 
Don’t be afraid.’ 

‘ Sir Samuel was here- and Lady Dcring —and 
.Mrs Arundel — and Miss Elsie -ami your Partner 
— and Mr AtheUtan. Two or thiee more came in 
and w'ent away.’ 

‘That will do. You need tell me no more, I 
don’t M'aut to know the ])articulars.— Checkley, 
my day’s work is done. I have thought so 
for some time ^ust. Now 1 am certain, 1 shall 
IV tire.’ 

‘No — no,’ cried Checkley, the tears running 
down his face. ‘Not to retire -after all these 
years— not to retire.’ 

‘ 1 know now the meaning of my (its of forget- 
fuliiefas. 1 have feaivd and suspetted it for a long 
time. Wliile I am lost to myt.elf, J am -going 
about the world, doing 1 know not what. And I 
will not ask. 1 may be this Edmund Gray who 
preaches Socialism ami gives me his precious 
tracts. 1 may be some one else. 1 say, Checkley, 
that 1 know now what has happened to me. Deny 
it if you can — if you cun, I say.’ 

Checkley did not offer any denial. He bung his 
head.- ‘This is the meaning of ElsiCs strange 
hints and queer protestations. II.iM my time 
1 am a madman — a madman.— Checkley, ask Mr, 
Austin to come to me at once. My day is done.’ 
He ( 10*30(1 his open bh^tting-pad ,abd placed the 
uno}»emid letters beside it. Then he r(;se and 
pushed back lii.s chair — the chair in which he had 
sat for fifty years and more. ‘My day is done — 
my day is done,’ 


CHAPTER XSXIX. — THE LAST. 

Mr During left his office, went back to Gray’s 
Inn, and sat down again befoie the Ivory Gate. 
Those who have once sat for*an hour or twet in 
this place return to it again and again and never 
leave it. It is, to begin with, the most beautiful 
gate ever ereett^d. Tlie brain and wit and fancy 
of man could never conceive such a gate, could 
never execute .such a conception. It is all of 
pure ivory, carved wilii llovvius such as never 
grew ; curving and flowing lines leading nowhere ; 
figures of maidens lovely beyond all dreaina ; 
nliiloHophers whose wisdom reaches unto the 
heavens ; statesmen who discern the gathering 
forces and .control the destinies of a nation ; 
inventors who conquer nature ; physicians who 
prolong life ; ecclesiastics who convert the Car- 
thusian cell into a bower of delight ; poets who 
here find their fantasies divine ; men and women 
in w'ork-a-day dress who wear the faces of the 
heavenly host. 

All the dreamers lie here, not asleep, but 
dreaming. Their eyes aiv open, hut they do not. 
see each other : they see these dreams. Thoac cf» 
tlie young who are also generous come here and 
dream until they ^row older and are chained to 
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tbeir work and can dream no mwe. Men of all 
conditiouB come here— even the little shop-boy — | 
even th6 maiden who cleans the knives and 
polishes tlie boots — all* are here. The young 
rrince is here : the little chai ity boy is here : the ! 
lad whose loftiest ambition is that he imiy one 
day atund in the pulpit of the little Baptist 
, village chapel is here : Imre is the undergraduate ! 
who Avas Captain of Eton and will be Senior 
jClassic and Member of l^arliament and Minister — 
even Prime Minister — and will belong to History. 
The poet is here, and the painter, and sometimes 
hither comes the novelist, and, but more rarely, 
the dramatist. Hither comes the musician to lift 
up his soul. with thoughts that only music can 
give : and the singer, so that he sings more than 
is ap| arent from the words : and tlie actor, so 
that lie puts things into the play nevei* dreamed 
by hini who wrote it. Clreat is the power, great 
the gifts, of this noble (lute of Ivory. 

Sitting before that gate, such a dreamer as 
Edmund Cray receives strange visions. He sees 
clearly and near at hand the things whicli might 
be, yet are not, and never can be until man lays 
down his garb of selfisliness and puts on the white 
robes of Charity. To lhat dreamer the Kingtlom 
of Heaven, which seems to some so fai- olf and to 
others impossible, so that tiiey deride the name 
of it, is actually close at hand — with us — easy to 
enter if we only clioose. He exhorts his fellows 
to enter with him. And they would follow, but 
they cannot because they are held back by custom 
and necessity. They must ()lu*y the laws of the 
multitude, and s-o tlicy sUiy where they are. And 
when the dreamer pusses away, his nlcmory is 
(mickly lost, and the hrightness quickly leaves 
tliose dimly-liglited lives. Yet other dreamers 
come •' every day there arises an Edmund Cray. 

Now when Edmund Gray takes the place of 
’Edward Hering, in which guise does the soul, 
in the end, leave the earth '{ Are the dreams of 
Edmund Cray perliaps the logical development 
of tlie doctrines lield by Edward Dering ? Is the 
pre.sent stage of Individual Property — where every 
man works for himself and his household one 
through which the world must pass before it can 
reach the Jjiglier level of working each for all? 
First men and woincJi hunt, separate : they live j 
apart in hollow trees and caves. Then they live 
together, and the man hunts for his wife and 
children. Next, they live in communities, (vhich 
grow into towns and tribes and nations. Tlien 
men rely upon the protection of the law, and 
workjor themselves again. That is pur proBent 
stage : it has lusted long— very long. Pernups it 
will break up some day : perlmps sooner than we 
think. Who knows? All things are possible — 
even the crash and wreck of a civilisation which 
has taken thousands of years to build up. And 
upoi) it may come - one knows not --tbat other 
stage which now belongs to the dreamer before 
the Ivory Cate. 

The wedding was hold then, as Elsie said it 
sliould be, shorn of none of its splendours, and 
relieve 1 of the cloud which hail hung over them 
so long and threatened tliem .so gloomily. Athcl- 
Btaii the Exile-“Allu?Etan the Ne’er-do-well — 
Athelstan the Profligate — Atiielstan the Resident 
of Camberwell — Athelstan the Smirched and 
Soiled — stood beside the altar, tall and gallant, 
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and gave away the bride for all the worll to 
see— nobody in the least ashamed of him. There 
was not ally breath of scandal left. Here he was, 
returned from liis travels, a tall and proper 
man, dressed in broadcloth, perhaps with money 
in purse, prosperous and successful in the sight 
of all. His mother gazed upon him when slie 
should have been looking at the bride or into 
her Prayer Book. Her eyes were red, but then 
a mother is allowed a tear or two when her ' 
daugliter leaves the nest. And as to those who 
had wliispered words about family jars, quarrels 
and estrangements, or , had spoken against the 
fair fame of the groom, they were now as mute 
as mice. 

All the richer members of the House of 
Arundel — the Ci ty A rundels ■ -were present. One 
of them — chief partner in a leading firm of 
accountants — afterwards computed, for the greater 
increase of the family glory, now many luindreda 
of thou.sands of pounds were gathered together 
at one. moment beneath that sacred roof. He 
counted the members, and made that little Addi- 
tion, during the performance of the ceremony. 
Tho.se of the Austins who wei-e not disgracefully 
poor — there are some branches of the family, I 
believe, pretty low dowuy^were also present’ 
And the company Avent to Pembiidge Square 
after the service, gazed admiringly at the W’eddina 
pre.sentH, and drank the health of the bride -and 
bridegroom, and gathered with cousinly curiosity 
round the returned Prodigal. But tliey knew 
nothing — mind you*- of his connection with 
(Camberwell. And nothing abbiit bis supposed 
complicity in the Edmuntl Cray business. There 
hud been, happily, no scandal. 

Among the company in the church was Mx 
Bering. lie stood tall and erect, bis coat 
buttoned, bis face' keen and hard, the family 
lawyer stamped by nature and long custom. 

Presently, when the service was about half way 
through, a change came over him. His face 
relaxed : the lines curved just a little laterally, 
the austerity vanished, his eyes brightened. Ho 
took oir hi.s gloves fjirtively and opened his coat. 
He was Edmund Gray. In that capacity he# 
afterwards drank to the bride and wislied her 
j happine.ss. And he walked all the way from 
Pembridge Square to South Square, Gray’s Inn. , 

I sec in the future an old man growing feeble : 
he leans ujion the arm of a girl whom he calls 
Ills Scholar, Ids disciple, and his child. His face 
is serene ; he is perfectly happy : the Advent 
of that Kingdom wlio.se glories he preaches is 
very nigh at liund. He lives in the houey? of 
Ids disciple : he lias forgotten the very existence 
of his lawyer : he goes no more to Lincoln’s 
Inn : alway.s he is lying, night afid day, before 
that miracle of carven work in Ivory, There 
he watches- -it is Ids Vision— the long* procession 
of tliose who \vork and sing at their work and 
are happy, work they ever so hard, because they 
work e;ich for all and all for each. And there 
.is no more sorrow or mying and no more pain. 
What hath the Cate of Horn— through ^^dch 
is allowed nothing but what is true— bitterly 
.true— absolutely true- nakedly, coldly, shiver- 
ingly true — to show in comparison with thiS ? 
A crowd trampling ujion each other: men who' 
enslave and rob each other : men and women and 
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lyiDg in mi6dry'^ine]i imd women and 
Isbildren atarvinfr-T.Let ua ny, my brothera— let 
ua swiftly fly-4et ua basten-^to the" Gate 
Ivoiy. . i 


follow suit Tbe substitution of electric 


ic lamps | 


THE MONTH: 

B C I E N C E X N I) A U T S. 

Onoe more have we arrived at tluit period of the 
year when the meeting of the liiitish Association 
telle ua of the progz'ess which scieiititic knowledge 
boa made during the past twelve mouths. Tlie 
meeting this year in the Scottisli capitd, while 
it has not attracted quite so many members as 
Was anticipated, lias been full of interest, both in | 
the quality of the excellent addresses which have i 
been delivered by the Presidents of the various j 
sections, at? well us in tlie papers on widely j 
divergent subjects which have been read by 
the meiubera. In glancing tlirough the yurious j 
subjects dealt with, it would be difficult for any 
person not to find some topic of interest peculiar 
to himself. 

It would be impossible, as it is unnecessary, 
to give even a bi;b;/ review of the various 
subjects dealt with by the Association ; but 
,08 on iustauce of the extent of ground covm-d 
by them we will mention two of totally differ- 
ent bearing. The one is a paper yu the ‘lltil- 
laation of Plowing ’Water as a Motive-power,’ 
contributed by Me.ssrs Purtlon and Walters of 
London. The motor designed by these gentlemen 
for the purpose of driving electric, pumping, 
grinding, and other machiuery consists of a 
.pontoon fitted with blades fixed at intervals. on 
an endless chain, pa.ssing over vertical wheels. 
These blades, when tlie pontoon ^s anchored, are 
carried forwai’d by the tide, and so give motion to 
the wheels. The other paper to which we refer 
is conti’ibuted by Mr W. H. Preece, on ‘The 
Destruction of Lightuing-protectors by Recent 
Municipal Legislation.’ In this paper Mr Preece 
assumes that the extraordinar'y immunity of 
.private dwellings from lightning-stroke arises 
from the motul on the roofs together with the 
draining-pipes in connection with it forming a 
passage for the electiiicity to eia'th. The ]»resent 
system of detaching the pipes from the drains, 
in order to prevent egress of sewcr-gus, must, lie 
believes, do away with this protection, unless 
at least pai't of the metal pipe is allowed to bridge 
over . the gap. If Mr Proece’s argument bo ■ 
correct, it would seem tliat our houses have all 
been furnished with lightning-conductors with- 
out our cognisance. 

. The ‘penny-iu'thc-slot’ principle of commercial 
supply continues to meet with fresh applications. 
Jn some parts of Paris a pailful of hot water 
be (Xitained flom street . standards for a 
cftw centime piece. Another phase of the slot- 
>,|imoiple will be welcomed by railway travellers, 
r;#|kb will presently be able to obtain half an 
radiance from a three-candle-power electric. 


iot tbe expenditure of one penny. It is 
>^1^4 ^^*1* Metropolitan District Railway will 
to have its caiTiages fitted with the, 
which are of the most in- 
dbxuitruotion ; but^ if tbe sfebeme prove 
all the other lines will be obliged to 


fed by a current generated bv the moving *traiiL 
for* the old dim oil-lamps, which necessitated so 
much work in trimming, ’removing, and lighting, 
must have abeady proved as great a saving to 
the conjpaiiies adopting it as it has been a com- 
fort to their passengers. 

The Pearl-fishery of the Gulf of California ^ 
forms the subject of an interesting Report con- 
tributed to the Rulletiu of the United States. 
Fish Commission. 'The pearl-diver as here 
tl escribed has none of that romance attaching to 
him which in past timch was associated with this 
occiijiatioii. fie is sim])ly a submarine labourer, 
like those who are engaged round oiyc own coasts 
and in rivers for harbour and bi idge cdiistrucUon. 
He is furnished with the regulation india-rubber 
.suit and brass helmet, and is supplied with air* 
from an attendant bout, ;so tliat he cun remain 
at work for an hour or more, instead of the sixty- 
seconds’ plunge into sunlit water which used to 
be tbe diver’s lot. He gathers the shells into a 
wire-basket, which is hauled iq) when full by 
his companions in tin? boat. During the summer, 
the entire eastern coast of California forms the 
base of opei-ations for the pearl-divers. « 

. A volcanic eruption, wliich seeni's only second 
in severity to the outburst some years ago at 
Krakatoa, in tbe Strait’ of Suiida, occurred in 
June last at Grout Sangir. Some particulars of 
tbe disaster buve come to us, given in letters 
from the chief Dutch settlement in the north of 
the Celebes, from which the scene of the disturb- 
ance is distant about three liiindred miles. With- 
out any of the usual warnings of a seismic char- 
acter, a volcano near Tarvcua, the capital of the 
island, suddenly threw out stones of considerable 
size, which killed hundreds of persons, and caused 
the light wooden houses common to ’the country 
to collapse with the weight of nmteuial accumu- 
lated on their roofs. Great streams of lava flowed 
at the same time with awful rapidity down the 
j sides A)f the mountain, and swept houses and their 
inmates away in their terrible embrace. The 
total loss of life is eslimated as nearly as it can 
be at many thousands. 

It has long been foreseen that the sailor as 
Nelson knew him is doomed to extinction, for 
tlie work formerly done by his muscular arm is 
now dune by hydraulic and electric power. 
Even 'the work oi holystoning a ship’s deck is 
to be his no longer, for a luacliine lias been con- 
structed which will move the stone in any 
required direction over* the surJace of the bpards, 
and will do the work very much quicker, if not 
better than it could be done by Jack. The 
machine is patented by Captain Low berg of New 
York. 

The chemist to the American Department of 
Agriculture has recently called attention to a 
novel system of butter adulteration which is • 
carried out by a prtmaratioii called ‘Gilt-edged 
Butter Compound.^ The adverti.sers of this sub- 
stance claim for it that added to a p\ut of milk 
and a pound of. butter, the whole being churned 
together, the product will be two pounds of 
butter. This result is Verified by the trials which 
have been made with the Compound at the 
Government Laboratory ;• but analysis shows that 
the butter produced contains three times' . the 
normal quantity of water and half the proper 
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■percentage of butter-fat. The trick is a most 
ingenious one, and is explained by*the fact that 
the Gilt-edged Butter Compound contaiiiB a lai'ge 
quantity of pepsiue, 'an orgniiic substance which 
has the property of enabling butter to take up 
its bulk of milk without materially altering Its 
appearance. 

All fenglisli-speaking peoples will be gratified 
to learn that Anne Hathaway’s Cottage at Strat- 
ford-on-Avon lias been purchased for the public 
by the Shakespeare Birthplace Trustees. For 
many years this cottage, ' the home of her 
who afterwarcls became Shakespeare’s wife, and 
the scene of his courtsliip, has been shown to 
visitors to the shrine at Stratford, but it has 
‘been in private hands. It was recently adver- 
tised for sale, and ultimately secured by the 
Trdfiti.es, togetliei’ with the many relics which it 
contains of him who was ‘not for an age, hut for 
all time.’ 

Mr dames Morriij of 'Glasgow bus recently 
discovered a new method of producing Gems 
artificially, but as yet he\has given no details 
of his method of procedure. He says that the 
process which he has adopted is a simple one, 
and that many analogies point to the probability 
6f its being one of those followed in Nature’s 
laboratory. The proilucts which he obtains con- 
sist of rounded and compact crystals composed 
chiefly of alumina. They arc transparent, and 
*hy special trciutmeut will take a blue colour, 
and although the bulk of them may be described 
us saiiphircs, some at lejiht are believed to be 
diamonds. These lust, however, arc luueli smaller 
than the chief crystals, which approach one-six- 
teenth of an inch in diameter, and they have 
not yet been exj^osed to tliose tests which would 
identify them as diamonds. ‘The sparkle of 
some (if tlujse small cryst.als,’ says Mr M orris, ‘ is 
magiiiticcnt. Carbon is present in the production 
of all the crystals, and some of the aluminous 
ones contain a little of tluit idement.’ It is not 
easy to antici])ate what would be the result of 
the discovery of a method by which gems of 
large size could be niimufaclured, but certainly 
it would be one which to many would be most 
unwelcome. 

Two melancholy accidents through balloons 
becoming ruptured in mid-air have led to experi- 
ments being made witli a view to save life under 
such conditions. One ai;ronaut in France fitted 
the top of his balloon with a. parachute which 
overspread the upper part of the ga.seou.s envelot^e. 
He then made an ascent, and, Avith mai vellous 
^confidence in the value of his improvement, pur- 
posely cut the fabric of the balloon and -let the 
gas escape. The parachute tlien expanded, and 
th® occu})ants of tiie car sank slowly and safely 
to cai’tli. *Iii another experiment, cunducted in 
1^ this country, to show that if the neck-ljne of a 
^ balloon were left untied, the silk envelope would 
itself form an umbrella-like parachute, the car 
had no occupants, hut was weighted so as to 
^present a crew of three persons. By means of 
a fuse and a weight the faoric was automatically 
slit from top to bottom Y^lien the balloon was at 
a height of three thousand feet, upon which the 
material assumed the form of an inverted basin 
and came down gently. It is argued from the 
result of this experiment that the occupants of a 
^burst' balloon would come safely to the ground, 


if they only have tj^e presence pf mind il# eUt 
the neck -line. 

T^obably one of the most charming exhibit at 
.the coming World’s Fair at Chicago will be tha 
Iwsh Village which is being arranged under the ' 
auspices oi the Countess of Aberdeen and Mra 
Ernest Hart. In this village there are to be* 
seven cottages, in each of wliich will be carried 
on a different industry, such as spinning, dyeing, 
weaving, embroidering, lace-making, &e. There 
•vill also be a model dai^y, with dairymaids 
making butter from the milk of real Kerry cows, 
111 this village will stand a ‘replica’ of Donegal 
Castle, an old well, and other Celtic memorials. 

PliotogruiAliy has long proved of value us an 
ai<l to astronomy, and it is a matter of comilion 
I knowledge that a complete photographic survey 
j of the heavens has for some time been in jirogress. 
As a good instance of the manner in wliich the 
camoru can be used to solve an qstrouomical 
’ ])robleni, we may point to tlie Avork recentl^y 
: iniderl ikeu by Mr Isaac Uoberts, F.ILS., in hu' 
search for hypothetical planets existing beyond 
the orbit of Neptune, which has generally been 
regarded as the limit of the solar system. Pro- 
fessor Forbes twelve years ago predicted that two 
such planets exi.st ; and Mr jioberts recently agreed 
to search for them by plio*jgraphic methods, if 
the Professor * Avould " point out their supposed, 
po.sition. A chart .wa.s made of the region indi- 
cated by PiqfcHHor Forbes, and this was coveted 
eighteen photographic plates, two sete of 
photo-plates being taken at intervals of seven 
days between the expt)sures. The dual photo- 
graphs so obtained were then superposed, in order 
to see if qny star appeared on one plate which 
Avas not on the other, and to delect any change 
of position in any particular star which might 
have occurred in the iuterval between the two 
exposures. By tliiS' method lilr Boberts Avas able 
to assert that there avus no planetary body in the 
region indicated. 

Waterspouts are very seldom seen in Britain, 
but their occurrence is occusioiially recorded. In 
J lily last mhcli damage Avas caused by one of these 
unwelcome visitors, which made its appearance 
on the York.shii’e Avoids in the neighbourhood of 
Langtoft After tiuvelling lor some distance, its 
j>rogress Avas arrested by a Iiill, upon which, it 
expended its force. After cutting tliree ditches, 
two of Avhicii Avere nearly thirty yards long, ana 
about ten feet deep, and scattering the exp^ed 
rock, amounting to many tons, the village of 
Langtoft, lying at a lower level, was inundated 
by the j'elea.sed Avater, Avliich formed a volaflcie' 
seven to ten feet in lieight. Two cottages and 
a Avorkshop weie destroyed ; but the loss of life. 
Avas happily confined to a few pigs, some sh^ep,; 
and jioultry. Curiously enough, a similar visita^ 
tioii occurred on this same hill four years ago. 

In a re cent Keport by the Consul-general <if 
Smyrna several lulerestiug details' arc given coBr 
ceruing the Sponge- trade of that district. .As'a^ 
whole the inilustry ha.s Buttei*ed a decrease m 
compared Avith the year 1890 ; hut while tlie 
output of sponges of the fine quality was leas, 
the prices realised were higher ; but apottges of an. 
inferior kind were sold at imreniuaerative rat«e. 
Districts which have long been in use are be- 
coming exhausted, and although new dejda 
bding discovered, the produce from .them 
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.not compensate fpr the greased supply frbtu the catastrophe. One theory is that the usual 
the old ones. 1?he risks attached to the occupa- drainage' froni the glacier from which the disos- 
tion have increased, for the men are tempted to ter undoubtedly originated became either totally 
descend to greater depths than formerly, and as, blocked or partially obstructed, and that in this 
many as eiglity fatal accidents are recorded for way a volume of water was pent up, which grn- 
the past season. This, out of a total of four dually uctiuired sufficient pressure to break its 
IhoiisauJ men employed, is a high Jierccntoge. bonds. A more likely theory is that held by 
Fishing continues throughout the winter season, Professor Forel, who says tliat a body of water 
but not jn the Same localities as during the .sufficient to do so much damage cquld not accumu- 
summer. A parasitical weed which infested the late in so small a space as that assigned to it 
sponges some years ggo and gave much anxiety He believes that the disaster was due to the 


is gradually decreasing in (quantity. 


natural movement and breaking- up of the glacier, 


Rain which on touching the ground crackles and- that the, avalanche consisted of'whut he calls, , 
and emits electric sparks is a very uncommon, a lava of ice and water. The ravine .shows no i 
but not unknown plienoiuciion. An instance of trace of any great evacuation of water ; but he ! 
the' kind was recently reported from tJordova, found tlie earth mixed with powdered ice,*wliile' 
in Spain, by an electrical engineer wlio witnessed great hhwiks of glacier ice were strewn in every ^ 
the occurrence. Tlie weather had been warm and direction. Tlie catastronhe was caused then', if 
undisturbed by wind, and. soon after <lark the this hittm* theory be adopted, by an avalanche , 

sky became overcast by ‘clouds. At about eight of ice starting at an altitude of ten thousand 

o’clock there came a Hash of lightning followed l>y feet, which was ‘pulverised^ by its fall, a largo 
great drops of electrical rain, eacli one of„which portion of it being melted % the heat generated 
on touching tlie ground, walls, or trees gave a in its rapid passage,^ and contact with matters 
faint crack, and emitted a spark of light. The relatively warm.' The falling mass was further 

phenomenon continued for several . seconds, and liquefied by mingling with the water which finds 

apparently ceased as soon as the atmosphere was its natural outlet at the ravine in question. 

saturated with moistijv“ 1 

In the interesting*' Cantor lecture.^ on Miiie- 

. surveying, lately delivered at the Society of Arts THE TURN OF THE WHEEL, 
by Mr Brough, much attention was devohnl to the 

divining-rod and its jirctensions as .\dilscoverer of . . . ’ 

hidden mine-rals, u use to which to a considerable' ‘That be a relief !' exclaimed Micali Daggle as 
extent it is still put, AVliile the hazel fork or he threw down liis hammer and drew his sleeve 
divining-rod cannot he regarded .seriously as an acims his foreliead, 

aid to the miiur.s, it is of great value in the It was striking one o’clock. Tliey could just 
discovery of iron ore when it take.s the form hear the (juarters from the Stent ]tari.sh church, 
of a magnetic needle, for by noting the incliiia- about a third of a mile from the Rathole. • 

' tion or ‘dip’ of the needle iis the ground is The other workers in Mienh’s sliop also utt^ed 
traversed, some idea of the- extent of the <h.*posit exclamations of gladne.ss. It was a blazing July 
I can be formed. An instance is recordeil by day outside the shed. Inside the shed, where 
I Professor Le Neve J'\)ster where a bed of iron three fires were going, blown on by bellows, it 
I* ore lying below a lake in Sweden was correctly was as hot a-s it well could be without being 
[ mapped by observations of this kind in MM'nter unbearable. These utlier workers comprised Mrs 
when the water was covered with ice. This Daggle, Ruth Daggle, Adam Gray, and a boy. 
method of surveying ha.s not escaped the keen It was almost a family affair, tliis chain-shop 
scent of the fraudulent. In some cases the of the Rathole. Adam Gray, though no relation, 
inclination of the needle luts been helped by the in fact, hud won Ruth’s heart, and was to marry 
approach of a walking-stick containing a con- her when 

.1 .1. T ■ 1 i... ...i.,... 


cfiuled magnet, and it is not difficult to make the 
needle itself give unreliable testimoiiv. 


But this brings us to the pathos of the place. 
Trade was extremely bad. It had ‘ steadily 


A curious fact ronnected with the French worsened for years. The big chain- factories hud 
revenue has be^in made known. It is forbuhlen, on swallowed up scui'es of the domestic workshops, 
the shores of the Mediterranean, to draw any sen- Not absorbed tbeiu, giving coiiqieiisation for so ^ 
water without a permit from the civil autliorities. doing; but driven them into extinction by the 
A wMl-knowii Englishman, staying in u villa on facilities they naturally obtained fpr uiiderscdling 
the Riviera the garden (»f which runs down to the them. Wbat became of them afterwards no one 
sea-shore, could not obtain a pailful of sea-water knew. The men and wonien hsft the neigh- 
without pcriui8.sioii of the civil power. The story bourhood, some well-nigh broken-hearted. The 
is corroborated by others, who tell us that not a Stent district, though spoilt by the^ factories,. 
tefVaut or villager can be induced to rob the is md without attraction ; and after all, liome is 
pcean of a quart of water without permission of .home, be it a palace in a shire, a hovel in Stent, 
l^e Mayor of the district. Tlie explanation of or a single room iu a Whitechapel alley. 
:;'^i?4ippQrent anomaly is that the Fi'ench revenue The Daggles had come down in the world. 
ICil^yos benefit from a lax on salt, and if sea- water Micah’s father had been reputed a well-to-dp 
V free to all, the peasants would boil it down man. The bankers of Stent had treated him 


; illicit salt. 


with a certain deference that meant much in 


disaster at St Gervais by which a pecuniary sense. His bills were always met, 
; ^nd most of its occupants was washetl with never a word about extended time. There 

' lu the (lead of night, lias been iiivesti- was then. too. a certain rtide plenty in the nW 


has been iiivesti- 


then, too, a certain rtide plenty in' the nhl 


different men ot science, who do not, red house : meat on the table every day, and nt> 
agree as to tbe causes which led *to lack of bones for the three white bulldogs which 
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for fully ten years seemed to occupy almost too 
much of old’ Daggle’s spare time.^ ^ 

But the old man died one day, with a queer 
sort of smile on his face. ‘Mebbe, Micah, 
thou ’It be a rich man— mebbe thou won’t,’ he 
murmured. 

This oracular stiitement did not affect Micah 
much at the time. But after the funeral— with 
abundance of feathers, aftd half Stent at their 
doors uttering exclaiiiatioiis of rapture —Micah 
betook himself to tlu*. baiHc in his sleek Sunday 
clothes, and asked tlie manager to please to tell 
him how much money he had inherited. The 
old Ilian had been mightil}'^ reserved. He always 
drew the wages himself, and attended to cheques 
and all commercial matters. His son was just 
a pai 1 employee of his — rather more favoured 
than the rest of course, but little else. But the 
banker had merely lifttal liis eyebrows and said 
there was nothing in liis Ijands to the late Mr 
Haggle’s ei'edit. -There had been once upon a 
time, he allowed, a matter of thousands ; but 
it had all been withdi-awn. He rather fancied 
the chain-maker had invosfed it in land, was 
exceedingly surprised at the deceased mau’.s 
reticence, and was sorry ho could say nothing 
of a more satisfactory kind for Micah. 

Time passed, and affairs stood as they did ojn 
this particular day of disappointment. No one 
knew ill the least what had become of old 
Dagghj’s money. Micah had questioned every 
lawyer, within ten miles of Stent on the subject, 
liad, in fact, become liable for an astonishing 
number of aix-aiul-eightpeiiccs quite to no pur- 
pose. And as the outcome, it a]»[)eared lie was 
the heir to nothing in the world but the old 
workshop, the old red house adjacent, and a 
strip of soft ground behind, some twenty yards 
by five, wliicli sloped towards a certain black 
brook between elder-bu8lie.s, famous for the .size 
and number of its rats. Hence the style of the 
‘immediuU iieiglibourhood : llatlide. 

Micah had married three or four years before 
his father’.s dcatli, anti Iluth was bum. In com- 
pliance with local custom, ' Mrs Daggle, wlicu she 
was freed from the enibaimssmeiits attendant 
upon little Ruth’s birth, liad entenvd the workshop 
and wielded a hainiiier with tlie rest. She was a 
largo woman, of the coniiiioii Stent type : fund 
of bright Paisley .sliawls and drooping feathers 
to her honnots, with a very red face, and great 
arms which iiia»]e nothing of the ten-pound 
hammers. And she was not slow to proclaim 
her opinion that lier husband’s fatliei* Inul behaved 
very shabbily in doing away with the mmiey she, 
in common with otliers, believed hud been saved 
up for tlie next generation. 

Since then, all sorts of discomforting events 
had happened. The first large factory hud been 
establislied — a huge haunting building of red 
brick \Vith a tall chimney. Others had followed 
it ; and now daily yoa might see men and huss(?8 
in troops (Uitering the gates of the various works. 
Trade had languished, and the price of materials 
bad risen, while the ability of Micah’s customers 
to pay enhanc.ed values had gone down. Little 
by little the old Daggle connection had dieil off. 
It was not easy— it seemed almost impo.sRible-“ 
to get new patrons. These were secured by the 
big works. Nor was it easy to get workers to 
grub Olid hammer in the pokey little domestic | 


forge, when in the large establishments they got 
higher wages, better ^nd a more extensive society, 
and Where the sanitary conditions were better 
cared for. 

Thus, from eight 'pJiid liammerers, the worlc-r 
shop had fallen to one— young Adam Gray. The I 
odd lad who took charge of one of the bellows j 
was of small account. Adam Gray was an 
anomaly in Stent. He had none of the braggart, I 
self-assertive ways of the other chain -makcr-s ; nor 
did he care two i)ins aboiit^pigeon-Hying, horse- 
racing, coursing, or poacliing, which were the 
favourite Iioliday pursuits of the districts. He 
was a quiet, almost a moping sort of lad, with 
long hair and a reflective took. Mrs Daggle did 
not think much of him ; but slie foivbore to tell 
him so, fearful lest he, like his predecessors, 
sliould straightway give notice. Micah, on the 
other hand, had a certain regJird for the lad. 
There wa.s something in' Adam’s face and in such 
of his mind u.s he exhibited tliut convinced Mr ^ 
Daggli^ that hia assistant was not, as Mrs Dacgle 
playfully expressed it more than once, ‘such a 
loot as he looked,’ Adam had a fine pair of 
brown eyes. He was, besides, strong in tbe arm 
and phenomenally industrious. 

Ruth Daggle had entered the workshop in her 
tenth year. That was before state legislation 
made it penal to employ young girls at bard 
chain- work. Hhe was ‘a delicate little slip, of 
maidenhood, and Adam from the first, resented 
seeing her little arms bared to snch work as she 
lia<l to do. The attachment that grew np natur- 
ally between them imreased witli the years. 
Ruth, though distinctly pretty in a fragile way, 
was almost as shy a girl us Adam was diffident 
among mankind. Tlie two went about together, 
much to the amusement of Stent. Mrs Daggle 
did not appreciate such a courtship. But Micah 
said : ‘ Let ’a be— the lad ’s a good nn, and the 
wench loves him. I’ll lia’ no coinin’ between uin.’ 

This was bow matters stood in the Daggle 
liousehold when Micah Hung away hi.s hammer 
-and breathed with satisfaction. He adopted the . 
conventional division of the day that Adam might 
have the le.sH cause for discontent witli the lower 
rate of wages, lie received, and, for Ruth’s sake, 
receiveil willingly. All four left the •workshop 
as if it were a Purgatory, a.s in truth it was . 
that day. * 

‘Put on thy coat, wench,’ said Mlcab when 
he saw Ruth bnre-armed to the shoulder, and 
with her dress o]k*u at the tliroat, inhaling the 
scant July breeze with avidity. Her little face 
was sadly^ pale, and her blue eyes seemed preter- 
naturally large. But ere Micah had finished 
speaking Adam had anticipated him. 

‘I diiimot want it, Adam,’ murmured. the girl' 
as .she fidgeted under the cloak. 

‘You’d catch a cold, else ; you ‘are such a one 
for colds, Ruth.’ 

A sudden rush of petulance took possession^ 
of the girl, li was not wonderful. The ^oor' 
luss hud been worked beyond her strength. 
Ghain-making is never an agreeable employment. 
The hot days of summer baa toVd upon ner, 

‘ I ’d like rarely to ketidi a cold ns should carry 
me right away to the churchyard — that I would,’ 
she exclaimed, .Teifrs broke from the blue ey^s 
as she said these naughty, though not unpardon- 
able words. *■ 
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Micah looked at his daughter in surprise, and 
his face assumed an expression of grievous 
anxiety. None knew better than he ho^ little 
chance there seemed of excusing Buth from the 
work did. in the forge. *Tlie bellows must be 
blown. The lad could not attend to two pair 
at’ once ; nor could he, Micah, afford to pay 
another hand. Things seemed almost desperate 
with him, 

‘Come, ray wench,’ he sard nevertheless, with 
a tone of tenderness that in the ui-imeJ and 
wrinkled man was very touching, ‘ keep up tliy 
heart ; joy cometh in the morning, the Book aa}s. 
— Brine her in, A<him, lad, to lier dinma*. 1 
wouldrrt be surprised, not I, if there was to be 
a bit of pork on the taldc* to-day. Thou weit 
allersa good little u« for pork, Buth.’ 

The girl surrendeied lu'rself to Adam. 

‘I’m so tiled,’ she whispered. ‘I didna mean 
to bother poor feyther.’ 

Adam stooped and kissed the pale fine, where 
a tear was beginning to run. ‘Your f,jither’s 
right,’ he said. ‘Never tear; it’ll be better by- 
and-by, I Jiad a black dream last night -it goes 
by contraries, you know, dear*. I 11 work,' the 
extra this evening, and you shall go at five.’ 

The tear-dimiued look that liuth gave liim was 
enough rewaril to Aifam for his offer of self-sacri- 
fice. 

Then they went in W dinner, which did in 
fact include aomi* salt pork with the potatoes. 
Salt pork, potatoes, and bread do not make up 
a great meal j but they dined worse three d.iys 
in the week. 

Yet anotlu'r shock was dentined, however, to 
come upon Aficah Daggle that afternoon. They 
had hardly begun to work again when a black - 
coated young man appealed with a paper. ‘ Mr 
Branstone has sent m(‘ with this, Mr Daggle,’ he 
said. ‘I’m sorry to have t() bring it,’ 

‘Tyhat is it, sir?’ asked the chain-maker, look- 
ing about for his iron spectacles. ‘ 1'Iiere be no 
papers due yet awhile.’ 

‘ It ’s about the mortgage. Those people want 
to build another factory ; and unless you can 
pay, I 'm afraid they mean to foreclove, take 
possession, you know, and Just pull down youi 
place.’ , . 

‘Full down this ’ere hou<=ie, whicli w'as my 
gran* fey ther’s F e.xdaiiiied Daggle. 

‘That’s Just it, Mr Daggle. But you must try 
and find th€ mom y.’ 

‘I canna do tliat, sir. 1 ’J as well hope to find 
a gold mine. Well-a-day, it be hard ! — How 
much time do they give me ?’ 

‘ A month, Mr l)aggle.’ 

‘One month - only a month. \Yel], if the Lord 
dunnot provide in tliat tjme, they shall h<;ive their 
trill o’ me, sir. — I wish you good-day.’ 


^ August opened very wet in Stent. The black 
'brook of the Ralhole surged in its bad with a 
music that was never heard except in 
jf^Od^times. Fyr a yeek it rained daily- -heavy 
,|(i^l|^tnou8 downpoiu's, with big drops. It was ' 
'0^ weather neither for farmei’s nor chain- 1 


Daggle and all in Iii8*8h0p weie, Imw- 
I leM concerned about the weather than about 


the calamity that was impending over them. On 
the 14th of the month, if money was not fotmd, 
they would have to go elsewhere, 

‘It’ll just break my heart, though I winna say 
nowt about it,’ said Micah to Adam one day. To 
which young Gray made no reply, Wliut reply 
could he have inailjc ? 

There were snatches of talk between them 
about America, or joining one of the large facto- 
ries as paid hand^ It would have to be one or 
the other. There w'aff no money for the passage 
to New York. The issue, therefore, seemed a 
foregone rondiision. But it was a sail come- 
doAvii for ^Micah, whose father and grandfather 
luul both been independent employers of labour 
themselves. 

‘If only/ began Adam one evening as they sat 
in the gloaming under a stunted ohl apple-tree, 
and listene*! to the tumult of the stream --‘if only 
I couhl get some one to take up this idea of 
mine ! ’ 

Adam had the self-contained timipeiainent of 
the inventor, lie liad already made two or three 
clever improvements in the domestic machinery, 
whid), from his ignorance of ^omm<)n protective 
measures, hail soon become ])nblic piopeity. Of 
Ute, liowevcr, he bad, as he fanned, tonceiveda 
plan by which chain-production might be in- 
creased in a very simple manner, lie was so 
fearful thal tins also should got apjiropi iat<*d, 
that he let no one into the seiret except just 
Micah and Buth. Money was necessary tp test it 
fairly, and he liad nothing like enough money 
for the purpose'. Uai’dly had lie said these words, 
when tfiey both heard a cracking sound. Imme- 
diately afterwards Mrs Daggle and Buth came 
running down the little puddly gauleii p'atli. 

‘Th’ hou.se ’s falling, Micah 1’ cried ^Min Daggle. 

They stopd all together by the ancient apple- 
tree and w'a tilled. 

A thin smile dole over Micali’s face. ‘ I knew,’ 
he said, ‘as my givin’fe^ tlur ’ml never U;t owt buff 
Daggles have lo do wi’ it.’ 

‘Still, it would be such a pity if it was to 
break downi now / added Adam. ‘It’s the damp. 
There’s been irowmiiis’ in all over Stent You 
know that pub by Bached Bmv, tlie Gimmon of 
fhu'on. Well, it sank three feet last Sunday 
night, and none on ’em knew about it till they 
got up anil found the bitting-parlour windows 
level with the ground.’ 

Buth hud instinctively ranged heifielf by 
Adam, wliose arm, also instinctively, was round 
her neck. 

‘Tales like them bean’t over-coinforting/ ob- 
served Mrs Daggle Bnai>pishly, ‘It ’lul be fine 
and nice to be wi’out a roof to our heads — in this 
rain and all.’ 

They waited foi half an hour ; then, no further 
symptoms of collapse having declared itself, they 
slowly re-entered the house. 

‘It’s a niossiil o’ one siije,’ said Micah with a 
forced laugh as he lurched against the I’ight-haud 
wall. ‘But that’s nothing/ he added hastily. 

‘ There ’s a many houses in Stent as has been like 
that for years an’ years, aii’ never the worse for 
it’ 

Adam looked dubious, and his eyes wavered 
between Buth and the tallow candle in 
kitchen, which could bo seen guttering at a con- 
siderable angle on the table. ‘I’ll fetch Jake 
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‘ A Gxmioui 

Carter/ he exclaimed ae he snatched up his cap ; 
*he.’ll know if it’s safe.’ 

Jake Carter soon came, laughed at the idea that 
there was any real danger in a house so slightly 
tilted, and then went away, refusing the glass of 
beer tflmt was offered to him. 

An hour .after this tlie house was wrapped in 
utter darkness. The Dangles and Adam were all 
abed, and the heaTj ram and the noisy brook 
echoed about it • « 

But Jake Carter’s wisdom on this occasion' 
was at fault. Towards one o’clock, when the 
heavens seemed like to be wholly liquidated upon 
the earth, there was another resounding crae.k 
throughout the house, and in an instant tiie back 
part of the building, on the side which liad alrcaily 
vielded, broke into the ground. The loss of cqnili- 
orium ent the chimney-pots flying ; and one of the 
inner walls fell with a crash. The le.saer noi.se of 
breaking china and sliding funiiiiire could also 
jfbe heard, followed by a scream from Ruth, and 
Micah’s*and Mrs Daggle’s voico.s intermingled. 

Adam slept on the ground-floor, in the room 
ill which .Micali’s father had died. It was just 
here that the subsidence was most emphatic. He 
awoke , with a sen.se of calamity upon hiip, heard 
the clamour of the general ruin, and was then 
sensible that his head was much lower than his 
heels. Tn this uncomfortable position he heanl 
something else. If it was not the chjnk of gold 
pieces in numbers, then his recollection of the 
sound as he had heard it in the bank when lie 
had changed a cheque for Micah was much dis- 
ordered for the moment. However, he did not 
heed this agreeable imusic. He was nuicli enenm- 
bered, and all his wits were necessary to enable 
him to get .out of bed ami grovel upon his •hands 
and knees towards the door. Ruth’s cric.s much 
atimulaled him. . „ 

An hour pa.ssed, and then all the four memhei’s 
of the lioiisehold were reunited outside in the 
^'drenching night. No one was hurt Ruth had 
been merely frightened. She was quite calm 
again, now that Adam had her in charge. 

They went to a neighbour’s house, where they 
were given such accoininodutidii as wa.s po.ssilde. 
Here it was that A<lanl recalled to mind the 
noise of gold pieces. • 

^ Micah,’ he said, ‘if there i.s not money in the 
house, my bearing is at fault. It was like bag- 
fuls of it breaking against each other.’ 

At first the chain-maker made light of the 
matter. ‘Thou wert but half awake, lad, an’ it 
was the glasses bursting tliou heardst.’ Later, 
however, he suddenly became serious. .‘ See,’ he 
whispered; ‘ the ' daylight here, an’ it doan’t 
rain so much. What dost say— us two’ll just 
step across an’ look at th’ onld place.’ 

Mrs Haggle, too, wished to accompany them, 
mindful of her Sunday gowns, a favourite kitehen 
clock, and certain other articles she wished to j 
secure from possible i^iiin. But Micah bade her 
lie down again and keep Ruth conipany. j 

They had much ado to get into the building, 
and couhl move in it only on their hands and 
knees. But the moment ttfiey were in Adam’s 
room the truth of his tale was evident. A timber 
had started from the wall and knoc.ked out 
seteral bricks ; and with the bricks three boxes 
had come out. • These latter lay in a lieap in the 
sunken corner with a number of sovereigns still 


in them.' As for the coins that had got dislodged} 
they were in double handfuls in the corner of thn 
room. There was also another similar box still ii^ 
the hole whence the others had tumbled, and this, 
too, proved to be full of gold. 

The two men sat on the floor and looked at 
each other. Adam was the. first to speak. 

I knew that good would come of it, Micah ; though 
1 ’ll allow 1 hadn’t much hope li6w it would 
come.’ 

‘ It’s my feyther’s saving.s— there bean’t a doubt 
in the matter,’ retorted Micah. ‘Praise the Lord, 
for sure good Ju'v come from this eyil’ 

Then they set to work and collected the coins. 
They replaced them in tlie boxes, which were 
just ordin.ary workshop boxes for chain-litter, 
land without lids. And carrying them in their 
arms, sweetly conscious of their w’eightiness* they 
returned to the house, where Mrs Daggle and 
Ruth lay awaiting th’em. 

‘See w'hat weVe found, my dears,’ cried old 
Micah Joyfully as he plumped liis burden upon 
the floor. ‘AVe’re rich for life — all four on us. — 
An’ we’ll hev your invention put np in' Lunnqn, 
Adam, whore they’re all fine an’ honest, I’ve 
heerd tell. An’ yon shall hev the wench here 
whenever .*;he likes to say “J ’ll hev you.”* 

Adam laughed somewhat ♦shyly. Mrs Haggle 
W’as too much occupied with the gold to heed 
anything else. 

‘ T think. Master,’ said Adam, ‘ I ’ll be wise to 
strike while "“my chance is warm.— Will it bo 
“Yes,” Ruth, if I ask yon now this very minute?' 
lie took the girl’s hand, she assenting, with a 
happy light in her eyes. ‘I’ve loved you ever 
since vou were u mite- you know 1 "have/ pro- 
ceeded Adam. ‘ Will you be iny wife for better 
or worse, Ruth V 

The ‘Yes, Adam’, of her renly was fully as 
cordial as the young man coulii’ Iiave desired it 
to he. 

Tliere were six tlion.sand five hundred sove- 
reigns ill the boxes — quite enough, as Micah said, 
to set lip a big chain-factory if he had a mind 
! to buill it. Blit he prefori'ed to live on the 
I intere.st of it in a snug house outside Stent, The 
j five hundred pounds tliat were appropriated to 
further Adnm.s invention turned out a remark- 
ably g(K)d investment. It did not result in a , 
fortune^ but it brought in a very comfortablo , 
living for Adam and his wife. 


A CUHI(.)US CALLING. , ^ 

‘ What ! never heard of a “ husher ?” Then We T1 , 
interview one.’ • 

My friend who made this, remark bad been 
eniploye«l as an enunierater during the last 
j Census, and his work had brought’ him into . 
! contact with men and women following remark- 
j ably curions occupations in order to procure the 
means of existence. Of .these the trade of a 
husher is certainly not the best known to the 
general public. • *. 

Hushers, T discovered, was a name given to 
those men who make a living by raking awaje 
the accumulated ^mud from the walls and grut 
hing and hunting for iinconsideVed and oth^ 
trifles in the sickening effluvium of the 
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politan Mwera llie reader might well ‘be par> 
(loned if he ima^inea that these men are aniall 
and emaciateih with pallid countenance and one< 
foot4n4he-grave appearance. That this is not 
the ca|o was vouched for by the singularly strong 
and robust individual we interviewed. Ho hud 
worked sonie thirty-five years as a huslier, and 
had never experienced a day’s illness in his life. 
His appearance was so florid and liealthy, that I 
suggested he might be an exception among those 
who followed this Odorous occupation. Not so, 
however; as a class, these men are remarkably 
' liealthyt and * escape sickness of all kinds in a 
manner astonishing. This fact, as true as it is 
unaccountable, has always been a puzzhi to doc- 
tors generally. The Ii ushers thtunselvc^s never 
tire of declaring they receive great benefit from 
the gftses they inhale in the sewers. Be this as 
it may, their lot does not seem to be a particn- 
jiuly happy one, although the average earnings 
of each man in a gang of five or six arc better 
than those of an ordinary artisan. 

For several reasons, hushers invariably work 
in gangs, ’each gang bein^ nceom]mnied by an old 
hand, who knows every inch of the ground, and 
is capable of conducting them all over under- 
ground' London, Hmlor bi.s guidance— without 
which, they Would ^soon lose tliemscdves— tliey 
travel long distances, and are enabletl to scour 
not only tjie main sewers but also many of tbo 
smaller brandies, A good lookout man is also 
posted at the entrance. The nb.soIute necessity 
of this individual may be Judged by mentioning 
the fact that should a shower of rain come on 
suddenly, the liushera would, unless warned, be 
washed into the river. 

Until recently, the not very prej»os8es.sing 
enteances to the main sewers could be seen by 
any one travelling down the river by bout, and 
the general public could enter them if they so 
wished. Thesb entrances have now been blocked 
by the authorities. The hushers are therefore 
* burred ’ by heavy iron gates from entering tlic 
main sewera direct, and have cunse(|ueiitly to 
make their way first of all through tiie snudler 
passages before reaching their liuutiug-grounds. 

Before coiiiinencing opera each man in a 
gang provides hii^seif with « ’udl’s-eye lantern, 
a canvas apron, and a pole some seven or eight 
feet in length, having an iron attachment at one 
end somewhat in tlie shape of a hoe. For greater 
convenience, the lantern j.s invariably fixed to the 
right shoulder, so that when walking, du liglit 
is thrown aliead ; and when stooping, itc ra) : 
shine directly to their feet. Thus accoutred they 
walk slowly along through the mud, feeling with 
their naked feet for anything unusual, at the 
same time raking the accumulation from the 
' walls ahd picking ‘from tlie crevices any article 
[ they see. Nothing is allowed to escape them, no 
I matter* whiit its value, provided it is not valiie- 
1, Old iron, pieces of rope, bonc.s, current 

S’i^n#of the realm, and articles of plate ami 
[ijie^Jlery — all is good fish which corner to the 
^ net. 

‘finds’ in the way of coins of course the 
penny’ predominate.^. Sixpences and 
however, often increase the value of 
ii^^ction ; and at rare intervals — too rare 
! pteaiie the Tiusher—ha and even 

pe discovered. Like tlfe fliee in 


amber, the mystery Is how they got there. 
Among other articles of intnnsic worth, silver , 
imoons are most often found, although shirt-studs, 
diamond rings, silver drinking-vessels, and many 
other quite-out“of-placo articles swell the list 
from time to time. Lucky finds such as those 
above mentioned do not deter the husher from 
keeping a sharp lookout for less valuable articles 
os tliey fioat oy. His ‘eagle, eye’ from long 
practice is capalde of judging the worth of the 
floating refuse before it would be even discernible 
to the ordinary observer. Mile after mile does 
the sewer-bunter traverse underground, until a 
tolerably heavy bag is a result of his labour. 
Niglit or day is all one to the husher. Some 
gangs enter the sewers ut night and work on 
until morning, while others carry out the search 
only during the daytime. Bats abound every- 
where, some of them )>eing of enormous size, 
large enough to fri;:liteu ary beginner at the 
game. The exfwri.u/ • I husher, liowever, takes,^ 
no notice of iliem ; an<l the rats are only too 
pleased to sneak awf^ i«i ^he darkness. 

When a gang has done a fair day or nigbt’ti 
work and leave the sewer, the lii'st business is 
to sort tujd d'vide tlio spoil, d’he saleable, goods, 
sucli as bones, rope, rags, &(*., are disposed. of 
to the marine-store (fialor; and any articles of 
silver plate or jewellery are pledged. The pro- 
ceeds are tljen ailded to any money found during 
tlie work, and the whole is equally divided 
among the gang. The average turnings, taking 
the year through, are about seven shillings per 
day each man, this sum being greatly exceeded 
if a man happens ic joh* a ‘ lucky ’ gang. Tliis 
peculiar line of biisir.ef. has not as yet suffered 
from Over-competitiiu .. 
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Sometimes, whon life secius wouderfully dear, 

When heart and spirit Itouad with untold' mirth 
For very gladness of our (Jod-giveii birth, 

And all the hai>pinesses round us here ; * 

When blossoms tlnong oui pathway, skies are clear, 
And htved and loving one.s are by our side, 

Until it seems in all th« horizon wide 
No touch of sorrow ever could appear ; 

Then sometimes, In a moment, at a word, 

Rome memory — a eliild’s sad, lonely cry — 

Tlie inonrnful note of some wild stricken bird — 

A look of anguish in some duinlr thing’s eye — 
Will fill the heart witji sinh a w’cight of grief, 

That bitter tears alone will bring relief. 

pKonoHA Bell. 
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AUSTRALASIA ..\NKS .VND BlimSII 

rs. 

A LITTLE over f(U‘Ly-l]i r't luillioiis of British 
money, the main ])ortioi of wliicli romes from 
Scotljuul, is at pi'csiMit ’ p' siclmI with the banks 
ill Australasia. I’l.ih J iUolf forms sullicieut 
roiisoii why the ch*pos,„rir should kiutw about 
these bunks. Jiiil, in uuditi"U, there ha.s been a 
severe crisis in the Antipode.'^ ; about fifty financial 
institutions, including o-called land banks, have 
toppled down, and in their fall have of nece.ssity 
more or loss iij\''V'’ t'-e onlinary bunks of 
issue. Thesi', in fact, have sull'cred losses during 
the last seven years owing to failure.^ and di.s- 
astors, according 'o the estimate of the Austral- 
asian Tusuraiu't. and Jkiinciutj Record^ of not le.ss 
than four and a half millions .sterling, and one 
has had to close its doors. 

It is now three-quarters of a century since 
tlie first bank was osUbli.shod in Australia — 
namely, the Bank of New South Wale.s in 1817. 
The number of Australasian banks is now 
twenty-five with 1713 hraiiches— a goodly number 
h)T a population of four luillion.s. Many of the 
bank ofllce-s are palatial buildings, .such, for 
pistance, as the premises of the Australian Joint- 
stock Bank in Sydney, which are .•said to Ijo tlie 
finest of tlie kind in the ^Vorld. Some of the 
branch banks, however, are in small country 
townships consisting of collections for the most 
part of wooden shanties, wliere one. would liardly 
think it worth while to set down a branch in tlie 
parent country. But they must surely ]>ay or 
they would not be maintainod, and they are 
easily abandoned if unprofitable. In the up- 
country branches, firearms are as indispensable 
an article of furniture as the coal-scuttle ; and it 
is the duty of the Inspector on his periodical 
visits tt» see that the revolvers are in onler and 
that a supply of ammunition is in hand. Thu* 
count’ y managers kfeep a horse at the hank’s 
expense to visit the farmers, and are often at. 
work fn boots and breeches. So veiy diflerent 
from the staid and decorously liabilimented 


banker of the home type Tlie banker’s office 
hours are nine A..\i. to five i*.m. in tlie big towns. 
A.S to salaries, an officer of two years’ standing 
ii.'sually gets sixty pounds ; oif^ of six or eigTit 
years' .service may have t’l-ryu one hundred and 
fifty to «.;ne Inmdivd and ^eighty pounds pep 
aunutu. 

Mo t of the Aii.-tralasian banks have ofliees, 
and MJine of *hem head offices, in London; and 
Certain of the bunks have established what ia 
termed a Lond(»u Register. A London Register 
is a Registe" of Shareholder.s who have subscribed 
to an i.ssue of .shares in London. The sliares on 
the London Register cannot be transferred to the 
(lolonial l.'vgiatcr, nor can Bhure.s on the Colonial 
Register be transferred lo London. Australian 
bank shares command a higher price in the 
London market, usually ten per cent, more than 
tlie price riding in the colonies. The rettson for 
til is is tliat tlie Antipodeans expect a better 
ivtuni for their ciqiital. if an Australian bank* 
wants to float an istue of shares hero, it must 
open a London Itogistfr and obtain a quotation 
on the Stock Exchange to enable free dealings 
to take place in uie sliares. Tlie shares on the 
Colonial liegi."<t*:r are not negotiable here, and 
buyers or sellers in thi.s coiiiitry mu.st appoint an 
attorney to act for them in the colony if they 
wish to ojK'i’ute. 

A T^oiidoii Registei’ doe.s much to increoee thft 
pre.stige and iulluence of the bank adopting it in. 
(freat Britain. U is of importance also to found 
jurisdiction on in case of litigation. Depositors 
like to see tlie shares of the bank in which they 
are interested quoted ill the newspapers, as it 
ailbrd.s tliem an index— soften the only one avail- 
able to them- to tlio proiiperity of thtf institultou, 
and the consequent safety of their hoard. If a 
bank’.s sliarc^i stand at a good premium, it is fair 
to infer as a general rule that its credit is good 
and its positi m sound. A high price on the 
TjOikIoii Stock Exchange is at anyrate a very 
substantial argument. 

But the London Register has its disadvantages. 
Troubles in tlm Antipodes, either personal to the 
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bank or resulting indirectly, have an instant 
influence on ‘q^uotations, and set depdsitoi’s 'think- 
ing ; whereas if there were no London Register, 
and c§n8eqnently no quotation of shares, they 
would be in ‘happy ignorhncei’ The heavy 
selling of shares and doijression of price constitute 
a great source of danger to a bunk. A case in 
point is the Agra and Masterman’s Bank, which 
was wrecked in 1866 by Stoc-k Exchange ‘ hears.’ 
This letl to the passing of Ijcenuiu’s Act, whfcli 
provided that a sale of bank aliares shall be 
invalid unless the numbers of tlie shares are 
stated in the contract. 

It may be asked, wherein lies tlie security to 
a depositor? — in tlie paid-up capital, the reserve 
fund, or the reserve liability ? In our opinion, 
it is in all the three ; yet the principal security 
is without doubt Llio reserve liability. An ample 
capital Js a necessity ; yet on Ijow comparatividy 
small a capitiil some of the Australian banks have 
been rearing a magnificent fabric of df'posits. 
One bank with six* hundred thousand ‘pouinls 
of paid-up capital has accumulated deposits, in 
this case gatliered mainly in the colonies, to the 
eitent of twelve *11111110113, and pays a dividend 
of twenty-five per cept. The reserve funds of 
the Australian huiuls total a little more than 
half the amount of the paid-up capital. A 
reserve fund is very desirable as a security j it 
is the bank’s absolute property ; it consists of 
^undivided profits ; and it can not be redemand od j 
like deposit money. Yet there have been notable 
coses of failure on tlie part of banka possessing 
ffoqd reserve funds, such as the Oape of Good 
Hope Bank ; and recent diaclosuroa have led 
depositors to pay more attention to reserve lia- 
bUity, which is by far the most important aecuBily 
from their point of view. A very slight ilepreci- 
otion in assets will wipe out most reserve luiids. 
In one bank which was ultimately araalgamattHl 
with another the depreciation was as much as 
twenty-five per cent. Take the case of a big 
bank with, say, a capital and reserve fiiii<l of one 
and a quarter million, and twelve millions of 
assets. A depreciation of ten per cent, in assets 
would absorb all its capital and reserve. Any 
one who knows the nature of hank assets, the 
stone and lime, hohlings, tlie advances 011 goods 
and stock, the expense of liquidation and of 
litigation, and the bad debts, knows that in times 
of forced realisation from shareholders and the 
bank’s debtors there is unfortunately aniplQ room 
for depreciation. But with a Register of Share- 
holders who are personally liable for a certain 
amount of reserved liability, the deptisitor shouhl 
feel more secure. The amount is intact, that i.s, 
it cannot be drawn on save in the event of liquid- 
ation. The depositor should satisfy himself, how- 
ever, that the shnreholders are not * dummies’ — 
that is, fictitious persona — but that they have a 
real existe.iicc, and are more or less in credit. 

®he paid*np capital df the Australasian banks 
tin to nearly sixteen millions ; and the total 
;Mpital liability — callable and reserved under 
cnartor — is about twenty-three and alialf millions j 
Irt^rling. It appears that, in terms of the Acts 
[of Incorporation under wliich most of the banks | 
constituted, the liability of tlie slmreliolders 
is limited to double the anioimt of their shares ; 
,>hd shareholders are made respiiasible to this 
extent in the interest of the bunk’s creditors, 


who, if this provision had mot • existed, would 
otherwise have had no redress in the eventr of 
the assets of the banks failing to satisfy their 
claims. The bank with the greatest amount of 
capital liability is the Union Bank of Australia, 
which has a million and a half of paid-up, and 
three millions of callable capital. The Bank of 
Australasia has Xl, 600, 000 paid up, and a reserve 
liability of like amount ; and the Commercial 
Bank of Australia has a capital of three millions, 
of which .£1,200,000 is paid up. 

^liile on the subject of capital, we should 
mention a peculiar method adopted by one of 
the banks — the Union Bank of Australia — in the 
way of capitalising a portion of its deposit money. 
Jt has £750,000 of what it terms ‘Inscribed 
Stock Depo-sits.’ This Deposit stock is guaran- 
teed a rcLuni of four per cent ; but it can onl^y 
be realised by sale on ’Change and on condi- 
tions defined by the bank. The object of 
establishing this stock was to obtain money which 
was not liable to be withdrawn, as is the case 
with ordinary deposits. 

An additional security offered to depositors in 
the Melbourne banks is affordetl in the fact, as 
stated in the Melbourne of 29tli March 

1892, that, at a meeting of the associated banks, 
held * on the previous day, it was resolved to 
announce : * That the associated banks in Mel- 
hounie have agreed upon mutually satisfactory 
comlitions, on which they -will extend their joint 
support to any one -f their number requiring it* 
Tlie names, of the ^;n associated banks in Mel- 
boiiriio are as un hr B.iik of Aii-stralasia, Bank 
of Victoria (Limited), City of Melbourne Bank 
(Limited), (Colonial liank of Australasia, Clom- 
mercial Bank of Australia (Limited), English, 
Scottish, and Australian Chartere<l Bank, Federal 
Bank of Airstralia (Tvimited), Jjondou (fiiariered 
Bank of .Australia, National Bank of Australasia, 
Union Bank el' Australia (Limited). One Sydney 
bank, the Bank of New. South Wales, ulthoiigii 
not one of the associated bank.s in Alelbourne, has 
joineil in tin's alliance ,for mutual support. It 
was estimated a couple of years ago that tliese 
Victorian banks ludd among them .somewhere 
from fifteen to twenty millions of British deposit 
money, and it is expected that in the other colo- 
nics, notably. New South Wales, the banks there 
will similarly federate for self-protection to the 
benefit of the British depositor. . 

Another security offered to depositors conaists 
in the ppportunity Which they have of inRuring 
their bank depo.sits with companies transacting 
this class of bu.siness. For the benefit of intend- 
ing insurers we may name several companies 
which are mentioned by the Bankers^ Magazine 
of Lpiulon-— namely, the Mortgage Insurance 
Corporation, the Securities Insurance Company 
(Limited), and the Law Guarantee and Trust 
Society (Limited). These insure bank deposits, 
bonds, debts, a.nd. all classes of securities and 
investments, granting policies of insurance there- 
for at a premium usually of two shillings and 
sixpence per cent. Amongst other companies 
undertaking the guarantee of deposits are the 
^jiverpool Mortgage Insurance Company, the 
Insurance Trust and Agency (Limited), ancl the 
•^Lancashire Trust and Mortgage Insurance Cor- 
poration. These companies appear to act on the 
doctrine /of averages and to limit tlrtiir risks in 
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each partipul^r bank. They, do not disclose what 
the tfuiount of that risk is, nor do. they publish 
the extent of their transactions, probably from 
the circumstance that this class of Imsiness is 
novel and tentative. As the premium of insur- 
ance ie so small, there is much to be said in 
favour of thus insurin'? the re])aymeut of deposits 
made with the weaker banks. If a bank gets 
into any discre<lit, tlie com])anie8 will eitlier 
refuse to iiisuro or raise their rates conRide^abl 3 ^« 
As much as fifteen sliillings per cent, premium 
has been asked in a doubthil case. The under- j 
writers at Lloyd’s also bi<] for business o[ Cliis 
kind, and they will insure the depo.sits of a ' 
hank in difficulties in the same way and at soini*- 
thiiig approacliing the same rates of pi’emium 
as th( : charge for the insurance of a ship which 
is long overdue. 

The Australasian hanks allow no interest in the 
colonies on current accounts. On deposits for 
fixed periods, from three months to five years, 
rates are allowed varying from throe to five per 
cent., as the case may he. These rates are fixed 
in the various colonies by ngrecment among the 
hanks so as to keep down the evils of excessive 
competition. Ihit the rates offered iii this coun- 
try to British depositors are not regulated. 
Each bank fixes its own terms, wliicli are entirely 
dependent on its money needs. If it has a 
plethora of deposits, it offers less inducement ; 
hut if it reel Hires nioiie^', say, to float a colonial 
loan or luaKe ailvunees generally, it raises its 
rales to the British public accordingly. 

The rates charged recently by the Australasian 
banks for advances averaged eight per cent, for 
overdrafts; and for discounts, .nine to ten ]uir 
cent. The advances of the Australasian banks | 
amount to the large sum of about one hundred . 
and forty- three millions to a population of four 
millions. A critic remarking on this, has asked 
^Is there one farmer in ten in any of these 
colonies who is not in^deht for his land, or who 
has not obtained advances upon his growing crops'? 
Is there one house in ten in Melbourne or 
Sydney, Adelaide, Brisbane, or Wellington, with- 
out a mortgage on it?’ This leads us .to remark 
how very dilfereiit is the Australian hanks’ 
system of lending money from what it is in this 
country. Here we tliink it bad bunking to lend 
on goods or material possessions, and only do so 
in very exceptional cases, personal see.urity wln«‘h 
.can he turned into cash being much preferred. 
But in Australasia the security in the gi-eat 
majority of cases cunsisLs of mortgages on larnl, 
farms, and liouse.s, especially in the country, it 
being the only security that country-people have. 
Then there are personal, guarantees, ul.so liens 
over stock, crops, wool, tfcc. 

In regard to what are termed pastoial advances, 
the late Mr Brett said tliat it might fairly be 
assumed that fully two-thirds of ‘ all debts due to 
the banks’ in Australasia were directly or in- 
directly based upon pastoral sccAirities, connected 
with the occupation of grazing-laud, which is 
mostly the unalienated property of the Crown. 
Wool ;8 impledged by a document wliich confers 
a preferable lien over the wool in favhur of tbe 
bank, fixes the rate of interest on the loan, and 
stipulates that the sheep shall he shoHi ainl the 
wool delivered to, or sold for behoof of, the lenu- 
iiig^bank. If any of these conditions are not com- 


plied with, the hank as lienee can take possession 
of the^stodk at any moment for such purpose. 

It may he asked how the Australasian banks 
have managed to secure so uiitfch British deposit 
money, which, by the Avay, does not apjflear to 
be diminishing in amount, since it is stated in 
tlie AuttntlasuDL Lkinkiiuj Llcconl that an increase 
of three and a half millions in the total had 
taken place during the past year. It may 1^ 
mentioned that the Australian money deposited 
with the hanks in the colonies amounts to one 
hundred ami ten millions. The popularity of 
British depositing witli Australian banks is 
primarily due to the favt/urahle conditions' 
attaching to the ileposit receipts, the interest on 
which is paid to the depositor by warrant issued 
half-yearly for the interest duis, less tlie income 
tax. But the great success which depo.sit- seeking 
iiistitiitiona have met with in Scotland is to be 
ascribed to the efforts of agents representing the^ 
hank-s, .wlni, under the Htimulus of a small com-’ 
miasioiL of usually two sliillings and sixpence per 
cent., gather in much depdkit money, Investors 
ordinarily leave the disposal of their funds in the 
disci-etion of their factors and lawyers, and tlwse 
gentlemen have be.tm valuable allies to the Aus- 
tralian banks in this wa^ There is, moreover, 
a scur dtv of seoaire investments, and the amount 
of money seeking investment is growing greater 
day by day. 

The present crisis in Australia has been intensi- 
fied by the speculative action of many^of the 
land and building companies, or, as they misname 
themselves, ‘land hanks.’ These and other finan- 
cial companies have likewise drawn much deposit 
money through their agents liere offering higher 
rates than the ordinary hanks. The result of 
this iiillux of British mone\ was to encoAirage 
a fictitious trading and ojuiruting in land. The 
constant tendency of land to rise in price proved 
tempting to many of the companies, wlio honght 
and moi'tgaged properties in order, by selling 
them again, to make money out of them. Land 
reached such inflated values that, in some cases, 
house property and land in the vicinity, of 
Melbourne .fet'diod liiglier prices than in the 
iiiiuiediale neigh hoiiihood of London. A period 
of intlatioii luus been followed by a time of 
depression, and the present ]>rices of town pro- 
perties in those colonies affected bv the land 
‘boom’ are as much below tlie real value as 
they were formerjy above it. Fortunately, the 
laud ‘boom’ was to a great extent local, and its 
effects were mtt felt in all the colonies or in all 
parts of any one. Most of the hanks are repre- 
sented in several colonies ; so, when trade U . 
h.ad and lo.sse.s are made in one colony, tbey 
may he reaping profits in another. 

But although, through its association with land 
institutions as r.lients, banking in Australasia 
has suffered some josses, there can be no question 
a.s to the future of Australia as a whole. It has 
advanced with smh leaps and bounds thtft its 
‘ resistless march ’ cannot long he stayed. The 
largest island in ihe world, it is more than 
twenty-six times the size of the United Kingdom, 
more than fifteen times as large as France, m*ore 
than half as large again as Russia in Europe, 
and almost equal in extent to the Continent of, 
Europe, or to • the United States of America. 
Sw says the Government Statist of New South 
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M'^aka, Avho adda that the Britlah Empire extends 
over an area of 8,040^000 square mi lee, ^6 that 
nearly two-fifths of its area is embraced witliin 
the limits of the %evcn colonies. In 1889 it had 
one hundred millions of sheep, nine and a half 
millions of cattle, one and a half million of 
horses, and more than a million of swine. The 
year’s value of wool grown was twenty million 
pounds, of other pastoral produce fifteen millions, 
of agricultural produce twenty*five millions, and 
of dairy produce seven millions. The total 
capital value of pastoral pi’operty, including 
stock, freehold land, improvements, and plant, is 
four hundred and seventeen millions sterling. 

Everywhere signs of the latest improvements 
are visible. Owing to the uncertain rainfalls and 
recurring droughts, tanks and wells have been 
dug in many places. In New Sontli Wales alone 
four millions have been spent in the construction 
.of tanks for large stoi-age purposes. Even wire- 
fenced paddocks have been provided for the sheep. 
The railway lines which belong to Oovcinnieiit 
extend to more than 'fifteen thousand miles. It 
is acknowledged that on tliese and other public 
worka too much public money has been expeude<l, 
and one result is that the present public debt ' 
of the colonies is neai^./\.wu liiindred millions ster- 
ling. The interest on this will partly be met 
out of the large revenues derived from the Gov- 
ernment railways and liurboura, and partly from ! 
the industrial earnings of the coiumunity, and it 
is of importance that the credit of the country be 
maintained, so that the loans wliich fall to be 
renewed may be taken uj» at the same low rates 
as at present. And as the loans are frequently 
financed by the banks, the more credit that the 
colonies enjoy ' for financial and administrative 
pcTwer, the better will it be for the bank.s, whose 
weal is bound up with that of the whole com- 
munity. 

11 L 0 0 D -K 0 Y A L.* 

By (iiuNT Am.K.M, 

Author of Jh All Skaths, This Mortal Coil, Ac. 

CHAPTER Vlt.— 'AFFAIRS OF THE. HEART. 

The return to Chiddingwick was a triumphal 
entry, llefore seven o’clock tlial evening, when 
the South-easteni train crawled at its accustomed 
leisurely pat^e, with a few weary gasps, into 
Chiddingwick Station, Mr Plautagenct had spi’itad 
the news of his son’s success' broadcast through 
the tow'n, vid the IFliita Horse parlour. Alreaily, 
on the strength of Dick’s great achievement, he 
had become the partaker, at other people’s ex- 
pense, of no fewer than three 8ei)arate brandies 
and sodas ; which simple Bacchic rites, more 
frequently repented, would have left him almost 
viu^pable of meeting the hero of the hour with 
suitable effect, had not Maud impounded him, 
BO to speak, by main force after five o’clock tea, 
^nd^compelled him to remain under strict super- 
Tision in the domestic jail till tho eve of Dick’s 
Iffrivnl. 

Dick jumped out, all eagerness. On tlie plat- 
iovixii' his mother stood waiting to receive him, 
proua but tearful, for to her, good vvoiaan, the 
jglones of the Plantageuet name were far less a 

’•Copyri^t 1802 la the Uuited iStateH il ' America hy tUe 
'puuralf l^ahlishiag 


matter of interest than the tliought. of losing for 
the best part. of three years the mainstay Of the 
family. Maud was there, too, beaming over with 
pure delight, and even prouder than she had ever 
been in her life before of her handsome brother, 
Mr Piantagenet himself really rose for once to 
tlie dignity of tlie occasion, and instead of greet- 
ing Richard wdth the theatrical grace and pro- 
fessional flourish he had originally contemplated; 
•forgot in the hurry of the moment the high-llown 
speech he had mentally composed for delivery 
on the platform, and only remembered to grasp 
bis soji’s hand hard wjth genuine warmth as he 
murmured, in some broken and inarticulate w'uy : 
‘My boy, my dear boy, we’re all so pleased and 
delighte<l to hear it.’ He reflected afterw'urds 
witli regret, to be sure, that he had thi’own away 
a magnificeiit opportunity for a most effective 
<Iisplay by his stupid emotion ; but Dick was 
tlje gainer by it. Never before in liis life did 
he remember to have seen his fatlier act or speak 
witli so much simple and natui’ul dignity. 

All Chiddingwick, indeed, rejoiced with th(fir 
joy. For Cliiddingwick, we know, was proud in 
its way of the Plautagenets. Did not the most 
re.spectal>le families send their cliildi-en to take 
dancing lessons at the JFhiJc Horse Assembly 
Rooms from the disreputable old scamj), on tlie 
strength of his name, his faded literary character, 
and his shadowy claim to regal ancestry '( The 
station-master hiiUvSelf, that mighty man in office, 
shook hands with ‘Mr Richard’ immediately on 
his arrival ; the -porters presented him w’itli a 
bouquet of while piMj;.s fresh j»Uicked from the 
Company’s garden ; and even Mr Wells i-aised 
his liat to his late assistant with full conscious- 
ness of W’hat respeid was due from a country 
tradesman to a gentleman wlio hud betui admitted 
wdth flying colours to ‘Oxford College.’ Dick’s 
progress up the High Street "was one long shaking 
of many friendly hands ; and if that benevolent 
soul, Mr Trevor Gillinglnim, of Rugby School, 
could only have seen the deep interest which his 
rival’s success excited in an entii’e community, 
he would have felt more than ever, what he fre- 
quently Uld all his Sixth Form friends, that he 
wa.s glad he’d been able ‘practically to retire’ 
ill favour of a young man so popular and so 
deserviiig. 

Ami then, after the first flush ‘of delight in 
Ids victory had worn off, there grew up in 
Richard’s mind the more practical question of 
ways and means : what was lie toftdo with his 
time in the interval, till torm begun in October? 
Neither his father nor Mr Wells w’ould hear of 
his returning meanwhile to his old employ iiient. 

‘No, no, Dick — Mr Richard, 1 mean,’ the ‘good 
bookseller said seriously. ‘For your sake and 
the business’s, I couldn’t 'dream of permitting it. 
It’s out of place entirely. A scliolar of Durham 
College, Oxford, mustn’t soil liis hupd& with 
waiting in a shop. It wouldn’t be respectable. 
No self-respecting tradesman can have a gentle- 
man in your present position standing behind 
his counter. 1 call it uii tradesman -like. It’s 
ailculuted to upset the natural and proper rela- 
tions of classes. You must look out for some 
work more suited to your existing position and 
prospects ; and 7 must look out for an assistant 
in turn wlio ain’t a member of an ancient and 
respected university.’ , 



Dick admitted with a sigh the eternal iltness 
Mr Wells’s view ; but at the same time he 
wondered what work on eartli he could get which 
would allow him to earn his livelihootl for 
the moment without interfering with the new 
and unpractical dignity of a Scliolar of Diirhiim 
College, Oxford. He had saved enough from 
his wages to eke out his Scholarship and enable 
liim to live very economically at the university : 
but he must bridge over the time between now 
and October without trenching upon the little 
nest-egg laid by for the future. 

As often happens, chance stepj)ed in at the 
very nick of time to fdl uj) the vacancy. At the 
rectory that uiglit, Mr Tradescunt was talking 
'over with his wife tfie <piestion of a tutor for 
their eldest sou, that prodigiously stupid hoy 
of seventeen — a pure portent of ignorance — who 
was to go in for an army examination at the end 
of September. ‘No, I won’t send him away from 
home, (’lara,’ the rector brokti out testily, ‘it’s 

110 earthly use sending him away from home. 
He’s far too lazy. Unless Arthur’s under my 
own eye, he’ll never work with any one. Let 
me see, he comes home from MAdborougli on tlie 
28th. We must get somebody somehow before 
then who’ll be able to give liim lessons at home, 
if possible. If he has two mouths and more 
of perfect idlenes.s, he’ll forget all he ever knew 
(wliic.h isn’t much), and go up for examimitiou* 
with- his mind a perfect blank, a tuhala roso,, a 
sheet of white note paper. And ytit, unless we 
get a tutor down from town every day which 
would run into money I'm sui'e i tbui’t know 
who the — person is we could possibly get to teach 
him.’ 

iMary Tudor was sitting by ; ami b(u'ng a very 
young and iiiexpcrieucial girl, she hadn’t yet 
learned that the perfect governess, when she hears 
her employers di.scuss tlndr private aftaiiv‘<, should 
behave as tlioiigh her eai‘s were only foi* orna- 
ment. (And Mary’s, indeed, were extremely 
ornaineiital.) So she intervened with a sugges- 
tion— -a thing no fully-trained young woman 
‘from a modern Agency would ever dream of 
doing. ‘There’s tliat I’lantagenet boy, you know, 
Mrs Tradescant,’ she remarktid, witliout bearing 
him the .slightest grudge for his cui’ioiis behaviour 
over the bookbinding incident. ‘He’s jifst got 
a Sc.holarsliip at Oxford to-day, Mr Wells was 
telling me, 1 womler if he would do? They 
say he’s a very eleven’, well-rea<l young fellow.’ 

The Uevoreud Hugh received the sugge.stion 
With considerable favour. ‘ Wliy, there ’s .some- 
thing in that, Mis.s Tudor,’ he said, leaning back 
in his easy-cliair. ‘I’m glad you thought of it. 
The young man must be fairly well up in his 
vork to have taken a Scholarship — a very good 
one, too, a hundred a year, at my own old college. 

I met Plantagenet this afternoon in the High 
Street, overllowing with it. — This is worth look- 
ing into, Clara : he’s on the spot, you must hear 

111 mind ; and under the circumstances, I expect, 
he’d be in want of woik, ami — willing, I daresay, 
to take extremely little. He can’t very well go 
hack to Wells’s, don’t yoti see; and he can’t afford 
to live at home witliotit doing .something,’ 

‘The boy’s as mad as a March Imre, and not a 
very desirable compaiioii for Arthur, Voii must 
feel yourself,’ Mrs Tradescant answered, a little 
chillily, not over well pleased with Mary for 


having ventured to interfere in so domestic a 
matter. ‘ And besides, there ’s the old man ! 
Just consider the associations !’ • i 

‘Well, he can’t help being the son of his father,’ 
the rector replied with a man’s greater tolerance. 
‘He was born with that encumbrance. And as j 
to coirfpunions, my dear, young Plantagenet ’s at I 
unyrate a vast deal better than Peece and the 
groom, who seem to me t<j be Arthnr’.s chief 
frieiuls and allies wlienevcr lie’s at liome here. 
The boy may he mail, as you suggest : 1 daresay 
he is : but he ’s not too mad to get a Durham 
Scholarship ; and 1 only wish Arthur had half 
his complaint in tliat matter. A, fellow who can 
take a Scholai*ship at Diirliam’s no fool, 1 can 
tell you. I’ll intjuire about his terms when I 
go into town tw-nioriow,’ 

AikI the Reverend Hugh did inquire accord- 
ingly, ami found Dick’.s attuiiimeiits so satisfactory 
for his purpo.se that he forthwith engaged the 
new scholar as tutor for Arthur, to come five 
days m the week and give four hoiir.s’ tuition a 
day till the end of September, at a most modest 
salary, which to Hick mtvcrtheless seemed as the 
very wealth of Ciu’.sus. Nut till* long after ^lid 
Hick know that he owed this appointment in the 
first instance to a chanc 'vord of Mary Tudor’s. 
Nor did Mmy suspect, whc*i out of pui'c good- 
ness of heart and sympathy for a deserving and 
struggling young man she suggested liim for the 
a])poiutmenL that Ids engagement would be the 
occasion of throwing them too much together in 
future. 

So luck would have it, however. Five days 
a week, Dick went uj> with his little strappeil 
parcel of books to the rectory door, to engage in 
the uncongenial and well-idgh iinpossihle tAsk 
of endeavouring to drive the faint shadow of 
an idea into Arthur Tradescant’s impenetrable i 
cranium. It was work, hard woik— but it bad 
its compensations. For (juite insensibly to both 
at first, it brought Hick and M.ary a great deal 
into one another’s society at many odd moments. 
In the very beginning, it is true, they only met 
quite bv accident in the linll and passages or on 
the gai'den patli ; and Mary jatlier slirank fi’om 
! eon vernation with the young man who had been 
! the lieroiif lliat cnriou.s episode about the binding 
! of the Flora. Rut gradually the same chance 
threw them moi’e and more into contact ; besides, 
their relative po.sitions had been somewhat altered 
meanwhile by Dick’s sncce.'^s at Durham. He 
wa.s now no longer the bookseller’s young man, 
but u student who was shortly to go up to Oxford. 
This told witli Maiy, as it tells with all of ns, 
almost without our knowing it. We can seldom 
scp.aratc the man from the artificial place he holds ! 
in our social system. Indeed, the very similarity 
of their position.s in the household— his as tutor 
and hers as governess — made to some extent now 
a bond of .union between them. Before many 
weeks M'cre out. Mary had begun to look for 
Dick’s pleasant smile of welcome when he arrived 
in the morning, and to see that the strange younc 
man, whose grave demeanour and conscious self 
respect had struck her so markedly that first 
day at Mr Wells’s, liad really after all a great 
deal in him. 

The more Diitk saw of Mary, too, the better ho > 
liked her. Just at first, to he sure, his impulse 
had been a mere freak of* fancy, based on the- 
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,.curiou8 coincidence o! rebal names j that 

algne, and nothing else, had made him think to 
himself 4ie might possibly fall in love with her. 
But after a vfliile the mere fancy counted for 
comparatively little ; it was the woman herself, 
bright, cheery, sensible, that really attracted him. 
From the very beginning he had admired her ; 
he soon learned to love her ; and Mary for her 
part found it pleasant, indee<l, that there w’na 
somebody in this social wilderness of ChidJing- 
wick who geiuiinely cared ff)r her. A governess's 
lot is as a rule a most lonely one, and sympathy 
in pai’ticular is passing dear to licr. Now Lick 
was able to let Mary feel he sympathised with 
her silently in her utter loneliness ; and Mary 

f pew soon to be grateful to Ditk in turn for his 
indness and atteutioii. She forgot the hand- 
some shopman with the long yellow hair in 
the prospective glories of the Liirham under- 
grad uate. 

The summer wore away, and the time drew 
near when Richard must begin to think, about 
his preparations for going up to Oxford. A day 
or two before the date lixed for the meeting of 
the, colleges, huiwas walking on the footpath that 
runs obliquely across th(5 fields which stVetch up 
the long slope of the J; 'll behind Obiddiiigwick. 
As he walked and reflected, he hardly noticed a 
light figure iu a pretty print dro.ss liurrying down 
the hillside towards him. As it approached, he 
looked up ; a sudden thrill ran t)irougli him. 
It was Mary who was coming ! How odd ! He 
had been thinking about lier that very moment ! 
And* yet not so odd, either ; for bow often he 
thought about her ! He liad been thinking just 
now that he couldn’t bear to leave Chiddiugwick 
witliout telling her how much .she had lately 
become to him, and how very, very deeply he 
regretted leaving her.* lli.s face flushed at the 
sight and the thought ; it seemed to him almost 
like an omen of success that she should happen 
to come up at the very moment when he was 
thinking such things of her. it was so unusual 
for Mary to go out beyond the rectory grounds 
by herself ; still more unusual for iler to be 
coming home alone so late iu that particular 
direction. He rai.sed his hat as she approached. 
‘Oh, Miss Tudor/ he cried sliyly, with a young 
man’s mixture of timidity ami warmth, ‘ I ’ra so 
glad to see you here. I— 1 was ju.st thinking 
about you. 1 want to have a talk with you,’ 

‘And I was just thinking about yon^ Mary 
answered more frankly, with a scarcely percep- 
tible blush — the charming blu.sh that comes over 
a good girl’s face when she ventures to say sorae- 
thiilg really kind and sympathetic to a man she 
cares for.* *I was thinking how very soon we’re 
going to lose you.’ And as slie said it, she 
wflected to herself what a very different youiig 
man this pleasant intelligent Oxford scholar 
teemed to her now fi?om the singular person 
who had insisted, tlu'ce hionths back, on putting 
her monogram with the Tudor ro.se on the British 
f'l&ra! 

‘No, were you really?’ Lick cried, with a 
;tJowj,ng cheek, much deeper red than her ow’n. 
;^Now that was just kind of you. You can’t 
thi|ik how much pleasanter and happier in every 
,:way. you’ve made my time at tlie rectory for me.’ 
Ahd glanced down into her liquid eyes until 
t^jrfttisful deyotion. • * 


* I might say the same thing to you/ Mary 
answered, very low, hardly knowing whether 
it was quite right of her even to admit such 
reciprocity. • 

Lick’s face was on fire with ingenuous delight. 
‘No, you can’t mean to say tliat?’ he exclaimed? 

• a delicious little thrill coursing througli him to , 
the finger-tips. ‘Oh, how very, very kind of 
you !’ He liesitated a moment ; then he added 
with a tremor; ‘ iTou needn’t walk so fast, you 
know. 1 may. just turn round and walk back 
with you, mayn’t I ?’ 

*I don’t quite know/ Mary answered, looking 
round her, a little uncertain. She didn’t feel sure 
in her own heart whether she ought to allow liim. 
He was a very nice felkuf, to be sure, and sher 
liked him immensely, now she’d got to know 
him ; but would Mrs Trade.scarit approve of her 
permitting him to accompany her? ‘Perhaps 
you’d better not’— .she falteiuid .'igniii — but her 
lingering tones belied her wordsi ‘ 1 ’m — I ’m 
iu a hurry to get home. I really inVistn’t wait 
a minute.’ 

In spite of what she said, however, Lick con- 
tinued— just lik#a mail— to walk on by her side ; 
and Mary, it must be admitted by the candid 
historian, took no great pains to prevent him. 

‘ I ’m .so glad you say you ’ll miss me, Miss Tudor/ 
he began timidly, after a viny long pau.se— oh, 
.those eloquent pauses*! ‘For I too shall miss 
you. We’ve seen so nmcli of each other,, you 
know, these last six or eight weeks ; and it’s been 
sack a pleasure to me.' 

Mary answered nothing, but walked on foster 
than ever, as if in purtieiilar baste to return to 
tlie rectory, where they were really awaiting her. 
Still, a great round spot burned bright red in 
her cheek, and her poor throbbing heart gave a 
terrible flutter. 

Lick tried to slacken the pace, but Mary 
wouldn’t allow’ hiin. ‘Do you know’/ he went 
on, glancing »lowu*at lier appealingly, ‘it may 
.seem a queer thing to you for a fellow to say, but 
until I met you, my sister !Mau<l was the only 
girl I ’d ever met whom I could consider — well-— 
my equal.’ 

He said it quite simply, with all the pride of a 
Plantagenet ; and as he spoke, Mary felt conscious 
to liei'ftelf that w'hatever else Lick might be, after 
all he was a gentleman. Yes, and in spite of old 
Mr Plantagenet’s many obvious faults, a descend- 
ant of gentlemen too ; for even in his last dis- 
reputable and broken old age, ti’aces of breeding 
still clung about the Ohiddiiigwick dancing* master. 
Mary instinctively understood, and sympathised 
wdtli the poor lad’s feeling. She spoke very 
softly. ‘I know what you mean,’ she said, 
‘and I can understand it with you. I’ve met 
your sister — at — the White Horse^ and I felt, of 

course ’ She checked herself suddenly. She 

had just been going to say, ‘ I felt she w’as a lady/ ' 
but instinct taught her at once how rude and 
pretentious the expression W’ould sound to him ; 

80 she altered her unspoken phrase to, ‘ I felt at 
once we sholild have a great deal in common^ 

‘I’m 80 glad you think so/ Lick murmured in 
return, growing fiery red once more, for he knew 
Mary was accustomed to accompany the rectory 
children to the Assembly Rponw dancing lessons, 
where Maud often helped her father with her 
violin j and he couldn’t bear to think she should 
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have seen the bead of the house engaged in such 
an unworthy /and degrading occumtion. ‘‘Well, 
I was just going to say, you're the only girl I 
ever met in my life with whom I coiihl Bpeah-“-* 
you know what I mean— why, just speak my 
tirhole heai-t out' * 

‘ It ’a very kind of you to say so,’ Mary answered, 
beginning to walk mucli faster. She was really 
getting frightened now what Dick might go on to’ 
say to her. 

‘And 80 ,’ the young nuiii continued, floundering 
on after the fashion of young men in love, ‘ I — 1 
shall feel going away from you.’ 

Mary’s lieart beat fast. She liked Dick very 
much, oh, very much indeed ; but she didn’t feel 
miite sure it was anything more than liking. 
(Wor’en, you know, make in these matters such 
nice i.'stinctioiia.) ‘You’ll meet plenty of new 
friend.^.’ sIjg said faintly, ‘at Ox fold.’ 

‘Oil, hut that .won’t be at all the same !’ Dick 
answered, trejublirig. ‘They’ll all he men, you 
see.’ And then he paused, wondering whether 
peihaps he had spoken too plainly. 

Mary’s pace by this time had become almost 
iinlady-like, so fust was she wailcing. Htill, just 
to break the awkward silence which followed 
Dick’s la.st woids, she felt compelled to say some- 
thing. ‘You’ll meet jileuty of girls, too, I expect,’ 
she interpo.'^ed nervously, 

‘Perhaps ; but they won’t be You,’ Dick blurted 
out .with a timid gasp, gazing straight into her 
eyes ; and then recoiled, aghast, at his own exceed- 
ing temerity. * 

Mary, blushed again and cast down her oyes. 

* Don’t let 'me take, you out of your way any 
farther,’ she said after uiiolber short pun.se, ju^L 
to cover her confusion. ‘1 really niowf get bat-k 
now. Mrs Tradescaut’ll bo so angry.’ 

‘Ob, no; you can’t go just yet,’ Dick cried, 
growing desperate, and standing lialf aciuss the 

I iatb, with a man’s masterful eagernes.s. ‘ Now 
! ’ve* once begun with it, I ifiu.st say my say out 
to you. -Mis.8 Tudor, that very linst day I ever 
saw you, T thought a great deal of you. You 
could tell I did by the mere fact that J took tlie 
trouble to make such a fool of myself over that 
unhappy hook-cover. But the more I’ve seen of 
you, the better 1 ’ve diked you. Liked you, oh, 
BO much, I can hardly tcli you. And when 1 
went up to Oxford about this Scholarship, which 
has given me a start in life, T thought about you 
so often that I really believe 1 owe my succe.ss 
in great part to you. N(jw, what I want to say 
before I go ’ — he pau.sed and he.sitated ; it wa.s ho 
hard to word it— -‘what I want to say’s just this. 
Perhaps you ’ll thiiik it presumptuous of me ; 
but do you feel, if I get on, and recover the place 
in the world that belongs by right to my family, 
— do you feel as if there’s any chance you might 
ever he able to care for me V * 

He jerked it out, all trembling. Mary trembled 
herself, and liardlyknew what to answer; for 
though she liked the young mhn very much— 
more than any other young man she’d ever yet 
luel^she hadn’t thought of him to herself in this 
light exactly — at least not very often. So she 
stood for a moment in the corner of the path by 
thar bend in the field where the liedge hides 
and shelters one, an^ replied diplomatically, with 
sound feminine common-sense, though with a 
q^uiver in her voice ; ‘ Don’t you think, Mr Plan- 
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tagenet, it’s a little bit premature for you to talk 
of these things when you’re only just going up* 
to Oxford ? ior your own sake, you know, ana 
' your family’s too, you ought leave yourself aa 
tree and untrammelled as possible : you oughtn’t 
to burden yourself beforehand with uncertainties 
and complications.* • 

Dick looked at her half reproachfully. ‘Oh, 

’ Aliss Tudor,’ he cried, drawing hack quite seriously, 
‘1 wouldn’t allow anybody else in the world to 
call yon a complication.’ 

He said it so gravely that Mai*y laughed out- 
right in spite of herself. But l)ick was very 
much in earnest for all that * I mean it, though,’ 
he went on, hardly smiling to himself. ‘ I mean 
it, most literally. I want you to tell me, before 
1 go up to Oxford, there’s still some chance, some 
little chance in the future for me. Or at anyrate 
1 want to let you know what I feel, so that — 
well, so that if anybody else shoulil speak to you 

meanwhile, you will remember at least — and ’ 

He broke off suddenl}. ‘ Oh, Miss Tudor,’ he, 
cried once more, .looking down at her with a 
mutely appealing look, ‘it means so much to 
me !’ 

‘ You’re very young, you know,’ Maiy answefed, 
with a good woman’s subterfuge, half to gain time, 

‘ I think it would be very <('ooiiBh, both for you 
and me, to tie ourselves down at, our present ages. 
And besides, Mr I’lantageuet ’- .‘•he played with 
her parasol a moment ‘ I don’t want to hurt your 
feelingij, but 1 ’m not quite sure — whether or not 
1 care for you.’ , 

There was a tremor in her voice that made her 
words mean less than they seemed to mean ; but 
.she felt it too. This was all so sudden. Never- 
theless, Dick seized her hand. She tried to with- 
draw it, but couldn’t. Then lie began in eager 
tones to pour forth bis full heart to her. He 
knew he bud no jight to ask, but he couldn’t 
bear to go away and leave the chance of winning 
her open to some other fellow. It muat be for 
a very long time, of course ; but still he could 
work better if ho knew he was working for her. 
He didn’t want her to say ; be only wanted 
her not quite to say ?ia outiigbt to him. This, 
and much else, he uttered from his heart with 
T‘a})iilly developing eloquence. lie was so glad 
he ’d met her, lor he couldn’t have left Cliidding- 
wick without at least having spoken to her. 

To all whicli Mary, with downcast eyes, very 
doubtful — though she liked him — whether it was 
(luite right for her to talk in this strain at all to 
the daiicing-master’.s .son, replied demurely that 
’twas all very premature, and that she didn’t feel 
able to give him any answer of any sort, either 
|)o.sitivc or negative, till they had bot)i of them 
hud more time to look about them. 

‘And now,’ she said, finally, pulling out her 
watch and starting, ‘I really mustn’t stop one 
moment longer. 1 must go back at once. It’s 
dreadfully late. I’m «ure I don’t know what 
Mrs Traciescaut will think of me.’ 

‘ At least,’ Dick cried, standing half in front of 
Iier yet again, and blocking up the pathway, 
‘you’ll allow me to write to your 
Yes, Mary thought, yielding, there ’d be no 
harm in that : no objection to his writing 

Dick gave a little* sigh of heartfelt satisf action. 
‘Well, that’s something !’ he cried, much relieved. , 
‘That’s always something 1 If you’ll allow me . 
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to you, I shall feel at auyrate you can^t 
* quite fo^^e/ 

And inclined, when a girl lets a young man 
bsi||lu a cof’inei^ndence, experience teaches me, 
frOiiia long observation, that other events ai’e not 
unlikely to follow. 


ENAMEL S. 

Limoges, the modern capital of the Frenc.li depart- 
ment of Haute-Vieune, the ancient cajdtal of tlie 
Leinovices, and the medieval capital of the Linioiw 
sin, gave its name in the middle ages to one of 
the most beautiful of arts, and one which was 
! very extensively practised in Limoges. The uit 
I of fcnamelling .is indeed very ancient in Europe. 
Gaulish ornaments have been fouinl that show 
that at the time of the Eonian occujjation the 
principle of applying transparent vitreous matter 
over metal was known. But the only colour 
^employed was red. In tlie Frank and Mero- 
vingian epoch a good deal of orhainent wa% done 
by enanielliiig gold or silver. The splendid 
mosaic-work of the Byzantine artists had im- 
pressed the imaciiitttioii of the Franks, and they 
attempted, not by any means rudely, to adapt 
mosaic-work to peri|*itfi2i ornament, and to com- 
bine with it the method of vitrifying the coloured 
compounds over the metal they desired to en- 
rich. 

But the great age of enamels began in Europe 
in the twelfth century, when the term by winch 
enamelling was known was ‘ Opus Limogne, labor 
de Limogia,’ Limoges being considered as the 
great centre of the manufucture. 

Long before, however, Limoges had been famous 
for its jewellers, and it was but a short stride 
from encrusting gold with precious stones to 
encrusting it witli vitrified paste. St Eligius 
was a native of a village in the Limousin, and 
worked as apprentice to a goldsmith in Limoges, 
who was also Master of the Mint there. About 
000 A.D. he went to Paris, and was placed with 
Bobbo, Treasurer to Clothair II. The king 
wanted a throne made of ])recious metal, and 
probably enamelled, for no one was found in Paris 
who knew how to do the work desired, and the 
task was confided to Eligiii.s. Eligius found he 
had sufficient silver to make two seats. When 
they were done, he gave one to the king, who 
greatly admired it, and ordered anotluT. Then 
Eligius produced the second throne. The king 
was so struck with his honesty that he imme- 
diately advanced him to be Master of the Mint, 
and gave him his entire confidence. After Dago- 
bert succeeded to the throne, Eligius continued 
. in his office, and occupied liimself as well in 
hammering out gold and enamelled vessels for 
his master. Some specimens of his handiwork 
have been preserved. He was elected and or- I 
dained Bishop of Noyou,in (140, and died in 659. 
The Abbey of Chclles possessed in the seventeenth 
century a large chalice that Eligius had vyrought ; 

^ and though this was destroyed at the Kevolu- 
' Mon, a description h;ft of it leaves no doubt that 
It was richly enamelled. Other workshops for 
onamele were founded, one at Treves ; another, 
Bishop Bern ward, at Hildesheim ; later on, 
Colcgne enueavoured to rival Limoges in the 
pifoduction of enamels. ' 


Of enamels there are two sorts, entirely distinct 
The ftrst are the encrusted enamels, and the 
second are the painted enamels. Enamelling 
►consists in applying tx> a metal surface a powder 
composed of pounded silex — or to put it in the 
simplest form, of glass coloured with metillic 
oxicies, and then fixed by fire. Thus it is obvious 
that the transition was easy from letting coloured 
glass into gold or silver settings to melting the 
glass into its place so*that it adhered at the back. 
The earliest enamels tell their own story— they 
are ‘cloisonne,’ that is t(f say, precisely as jewels 
were set in a framework of metal, so frameworks 
of metal were fashioned to contain the glass 
melted iriio these cells. This was the construction 
of ‘cloisonnd’ enamel : first of all a fine band of 
gold was soldered on to the base, standing up 
from it at I’ight angles, ami contorted to form 
an outline such ns was desired to be given to 
the ornamentation. If green was to be the colour 
for loaves, then each leaf was formed of the band 
and closed to contain the green. Each p(?tal of 
a red rose would in like manner be enclosed so 
as to form a gobl pocket in which the re<I paste 
would be melted into glass. Specimens of cloi- 
sonu(f* enamel of European inanulacture are rare ; 
the Louvre collection comprises hardly morfi than 
one example, but that is a magnificent one, the 
cover of a book yf the Gosjiels. 

The jewel of King Alfred is in cloisonne work, 
probably of Byzantine manufacture, for the 
Anglo-Saxon jeweller who mounted it covered 
the enaimfl with a plate of glass as something 
very rare and precious, 'fhe earliest specimens are 
certainly Byzuntvvi , such is the 'iron crown 
given to tlie Oathedral of Monza by Queen 
IMieodelinda, who (UlmI in ; such also the 
votive crown in the Treasury of St Mark’s, 
Venice, on which is represented Leo the Philo- 
sophei', W’ho died in 911. The tine reliipiary at 
Limburg on the Lahn was brought there from 
Ooiistuntinoph* by a- cru.sader. It had been -exe- 
cuted for Basil 11. bebu’e 97(5. The golden altar 
front at San Ambrogio, at Milan, whicli, is also 
decorated w'ith cloisonne enamel, is Byzantine, 
and dates from 825. All these enunuils were 
the work of Byzantine artists, and are all framed 
by fine ribbons of gold. .It is known that so 
hde as the eleventh century, Jlesideriiis, Abbot 
of Monte C^assiiio, in Italy, was obliged to send 
for M-orkmeii from Constantinople to fashion an 
alter frontal for him in coloured glass on metal, 
which was to i-cpresent the legend of St Benedict. 
Hf>wever, the treatise of the monk 'rijeophilus, 
who lived about that same time, either in Lom- 
bardy or in Germany, <lescribes the manner of 
decorating gohl and silver work by means of 
enamel set in the cloisonne fashion, so that 
though in Southern Italy there may have been 
no enamelk^s, this was not the case in the 
northern parte of Europe. In fact, at Essen, in , 
CTermuny, there are still pre8erve<l some most 
interesting enaiftels of this description made in 
Germany for Mathilda, the Abbess of Essen, who 
ruled that convent between 974 and 1013. As 
an inscription on it names her brother Otho, 
Duke of Swabia, who died in 982, the enamel 
cannot be of a later date. 

Cloisonne work was also called ‘6mail de 
plique,’ from the folds formed by the fine gold 
ribbon that enclosed the several coloured glosses. 
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As may be supposed, this was a somewliat clumsy 
proceeding ; only very flat surfaces could ^be so 
treated, and the back plate -had to be thick and 
solid, that there might be no parting at the joints. 
A further advance was made by the ado])tiou 
of ‘champleve' enamelling. Again the artists 
were led 6n to this development by the easiest 
transition. It occurred to tliem that they wouM 
gain all the same eftect at Jar less cost of time 
and patience, if, in.stead of soldering a series of 
pockets on to the surface of metal, tliey removed 
such portions of the surface as they de.sired to 
ornament witli colour, dug out pockets, and then 
filled these little pits with the enamel. Thus 
the artists were able to decorate rounded 8urfac<;s, 
and were no longer eon lined to sm.h as were 
flat, ^n a church near Limoges is an eucluinstie 
dove o’ copper gilt, stamliiig on a plate. Tlie 
wings liave been scooped out in parallel lines, 
and coloured paste let in to represent the feathers 
of rainbow tint. So also the disc on which t!ie 
dove stands, and tlie plumage of the back are 
enamelled by colours dropped into sunken recep- 
tacles. . 

Now the enamellers found that some of their 
colours were tj’aiisparent, (tLlnrs were opJKjue. 
Their greens and reds and blues were of the 
former description ; but white, yellow, and tur- 
quoise were o))aque. This gave great variety and 
beauty. The deeper the engraving of the metal 
tlie intenser the depth of colours of the tran-slucid 
enamel ; consetjuently, it was ])ossible to give to 
drapery a wonder I'ul intensity of da’rkness in 
shadow ■mid of brilliancy in lights where the 
aold ground shone tlirough the shallow glass. 
Thus came into use, chiefly if not e.’iclusividy 
in Italy, the traiislucid enamels, of which a few 
superb e.vamiiles remain, notably at Orvieto. 
But in cluunpleve enamel as oi’dinarily practised 
in France and Germany we liave opaque and 
transparent colours employed side by side With 
charming elfcet. 

The metal disc that was to be enamelled was 
treated both with haniinering into relief and 
cutting out of the surface with the chisel, sinking 
’for enamels, whereas the luimair figure M'as 
usually raised in relief. Thus treated, the figures 
were of copjKU' gilt, and the enamel-work served 
as a^ background to throw them up. Every colour 
is surrounded with a thin rim of metal, that is 
the surface uncut away. 

The cbampleve enamel held its own till the 
end of the fifteenth century ; but already, towards 
the later half of that century, a third modifica- 
tion of the art came in : it was that of painted 
enamels. In this new form assumed by the art 
the entire surface was covered over with a coating 
of white, black, or deep blue, and the subjects 
were painted thereon, the transparent colours 
floated over the white, and white laitl film on 
film over the black. Finally, the whole was in 
many cases toiiclietl up witli gold. To heighten 
effect, gold or silver foil was introduced under 
tlie transparent colours for dresses, giviim a tin- 
selly appearance, very inferior to the splendour 
produced by varying depth of cutting under the 
enamel. 

The reason why painteil enamels came in was 
th4t in ‘the sixteenth century there was a great 
accession of wealth and influx of the precious^ 
metals into Europe, Hitherto, gold had been rare, 


and the great mqnasterios, cathedrals, arid paftih 
churches had • been content with copper-gilt 
oriiauieiits and. vessels, and these hmi been 
enriched artistically with enamels ; hut 
g«)hl been me more common, then the great church- 
men arid the nobles as well excliartged their 
copper-gilt vessels for those of the most precious 
metal, and these latter they did not care to have 
overlaid with colour. Accordingly, the art of the 
enanieller was threatened with extinction. The 
transformation of the art saved it. 'I'lie metal 
was emploved as a mere panel on which to paint 
a snhject. 

When the* ground was black, a light fihn of 
white was washed over it, except in such points 
a.s were to be left black ; this was subjected to 
fire and fixed ; then the plate was again treated 
with another coating of white of still less exten-* 
sion ; and finally a subject w,'i.s produced in ‘gri- 
.saille’ that i.s to say, in white of various shades 
from high pine white ilown to faint gray. If 
the finger he pjf^sed over the surface of these, 
grisaille p.aiutings, it is sensible of the elevation 
of tlie lights. As many as twenty or thirty of 
these coats are often superposed. Finally, the 
grisaille painting was either left as it was, a sfciftly 
ill hla(-k and gray and white, or was washed over 
with transpari'ut colours. ' • 

Tlie most beautiful work of all is almost cer- 
tain!}' the plain grisaille with just the faces and 
hands put in in colour and with the use of gold to 
touch iu up. There are plates representing the 
seveial seasons, rose-water dishes and cruets, 
ciindloticks, t*fec., in grisaille that are marvels of 
renaiHsance beauty. 'I’lie Louvre and the HAtel 
de Clnny at I’aris contain great collections. 

At Limoges, families ai’osc, the Limosins, the 
Peiiicauds, the Reynands, the ('ourteys, the 
Laiulins, the Nouaillers, which heenme illiistrious, 
jiinl whose works of art are now eagerly sought 
after an<l bought at a price beyond their weight 
ill gohl. In 18fi0 a portrait by Leonard J. Limo- 
sin representing Jjonis de tlonznga sold for ninety- 
seven thon.sainl francs. There are several magni- 
ficent portraits by this artist in the Louvre, 
amongst them Francis II., Henry IJ., the Con- 
stable Anne de Montmorency, and Meliinclithon. 

But the jn’ocess of laying layer upon layer of 
wliiti», and subjecting the plate to fire after each, 
was vastly laborious and risky, and necessarily, 
the cost was very great. This pi’oeess wtus accorcl- 
ingly abandoned for hatching in the shadows with 
black. Tlie effect is inmieasurahly inferior, but 
it renderetl tlie enamels cheaper, and the ar^tist 
had finally to struggle against the introduction 
and spread of porcelain. Fnieiico was nothing 
hut enamelling on eartlienware ; and earthenware 
whitened and decorated on its glazed white surface 
everywhere thrust out the costly copper dish 
and ewer, chandelier, and salt-cellar. 

It is somewhat melancholy to watch the end of 
the struggle under the Nouaillers, who turned out 
vast quantities of enamel of very little artistic 
value and of .little beauty at a low price, and 
finally gave up the contest. Nevertheless, enam- 
elling coiitiiiueil to the beginning of the present 
century ; . it was resorted to mostly for portrait- 
painting and miniatures in brooches. Recently 
it has somewhat reviveil, and furnaces have been 
relighted at Linn ges, where some beautiful work 
is now done, which is happily in coneiderablri 
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demand. The art is one very easy of acquisi- 
tion, and which m‘ay be practised by any one 
in bis own home if he can devote, for the purpose 
two small rooms, one as studio, the other for the 
necessary furnaces. And enamel-work sells. It 
is in requAt for brooches and personal ornft.menta. 
Large subjects, vases for the chimney and candle- 
sticks, are in less demand ; end an enameller in 
Limoges told the writer that he had abandoned 
the making of articles that were necessarily costly ; 
but that of small enainels costing not more tliaii 
five to sixteen poiuids he could sell ^is fast as he 
made. Would it not be well for ladies in quest of 
a reifiiinerative occupation to take up this beau- 
tiful art ? 


Ijy t.ho Author of Zon; Rose a)vd hmnder^ &c. 

IN SEVEN CHArTEllS. 

, CHAPTER L--LUcV 

And yo shall walk in silk attire, 

And sillnr liao to si«ire,* 

Gin ye. 'll consent to be nis bride. 

A COLD day early in March, with a cruel, north- 
east wind blowing, arbl, :i few scattered snowflakes 
falling out of a leaden sky. 

‘Cold, ain’t .it?’ the women said as they mot 
.at the corners of the streets, and drew up their 
shawls over their heads, and hurried on, not even 
waiting for the little bit of gossip whicdi, as a 
rule, caused them to ignore all otlier considera- 
tions, such as ui’geiit business, crying baby, swear- 
ing husband, kettle boiling over, or even a sharp 
shower of rain. 

But a north-east wind dulls even the appetite 
for gossip, and when tlie mill-bell rang at twelve 
o’clock, and the bands turned out for dinner, 
they did not linger round the gate or at llie 
comer of Mill Lane, as their usual custom was, 
hut went running olf with tlicir arms rolled 
up in their aprons, and the corners of the little 
shawls they w'ore over their heads in their 
mouths, to keep the wind from making its cold, 
penetrating way under them. 

’And yet there "was more to be tjilkcd about 
that day than was tlie'case generally, for. report 
said that Mrs Craddock, the wife of the mill- 
owner, w’as tlyiiig. ‘She as used to be Lucy 
Coles,’ the mill-girls would have added ; for only 
eighteen mouth's before she liad been one of the 
bands, running home to dinner just us they were 
doing now, with a sliuwl over her curly hair, and 
(mite .up for a long slide on a piece ot ice ivhere 
the water had frozen in the gutter. 

A pretty, silly, little thing was Lucy Coles - 
a bit giddyy the folks saiil — and only kept 
straight by- steady, sober-sided Alice Iteyiiolds, 
who looked after her as sharp as an oid hen 
after her one chick, and kept off the lads who 
would have come after Lucy’s pretty face. A 
ggular born old maid, the girls called Alice 
BeynoMs } and they said it was a shame (that 
It was !) of her to keep Lucy out of all the fun. 

' And sometimes Lucy herself would rebel, and 
JO off with a noisy party down to the town 
iBUOadows, when there was a steam roundabout or 
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some shows down there, or would follow along 
the sfteet with the other giddy ones when the 
militia marched through the town. But these 
rebellious fits did not last long, and she would 
soon come running back and fling her arms 
rouifd Alice’s neck, and ‘kiss away the cloud on 
her kind, plain face, and W'ith*it the* heartache 
of anxiety that always set in when Lucy was out 
of sight ^ 

Mr Craddock, tlie mill-owner, wus a middle- 
aged man, with a grave, severe, and somewhat 
surly manner, which awed the impudence out of 
the girls, and silenced the chatter of tongues 
directly he came in sight. He lived with his 
old mother in a house adjoining the mill, and 
instead of employing an overneer, as most of the 
other mill-owuiers did, saw to it all himself, and 
was constantly about in the mill or in the little 
office by the <loor. 

‘And I wish he wouldn’t,’ the girls said. ‘As 
sure as ever tliere’s a bit of larking, there he 
comes! He’s all over the shop! Why can’t he 
be like Dobson down town, as leaves it all to 
that foreman, and only comes in nows and tbena 
ill lavender kids and patent leathers. My ! ain’t 
he a masher ?’ 

But, in the long run, the girls agreed tliat 
Craddock was not such a bad sort for a iaa.ster. 
He was very fair, if he was a bit hard, and fair- 
ness is a quality which inspires respect, and weai-a 
better than generosity. And there was never 
a word of scandal against him ; and that is saying 
a great deal for a man in a country town where 
gossip spares neither youth nor age, poverty nor 
riches. 

Whether it was his little sharp-eye*! motlier, 
or his own surly manners, that procured him this 
immunity, I. do not know ; but certainly there 
was not another man, old or young, in Felsby, 
who could have stood so often by Lucy Cole’s 
loom and kept her nearly every Saturday, on one 
excuse or inioUiei', for a few minutes’ chat in the 
office, without betting all the tongues in the mill 
waqging, and a good many outside it. 

Not even Alice Ileynokls noticed it, or, at 
aiiyrute, noticed anything remaikable- about it ;* 
ami if she ever thought about it at all, set it 
down ratlier to Ids dissatisfaction Avitli the girl’s 
want of skilfulness in her work. And when^ slio 
had waited for Lucy outside the office on pay 
day, she would try and devise in her wise, little 
head what she should do if Lucy got her leave, 
and whether, by strictest economy, slie could keep 
them both out of lier earnings. 

It had i*eally eftine to that, she felt sure one 
day, when she liad been kept waiting longer 
than usual iu tbe mill-yard, till all the girls had 
scattered and the foggy evening had stolen on, 
making Alice’s shawl seem more thin and thread- 
bare than she bad reckoned it, when she had 
decided that it would last another year, and that 
Lucy must have a new jacket. And tliis con- 
viction was strengthened when ljucy came out 
with a slow step, quite unlike the run and bound 
with which she generally came down the few 
steps, throwing her arm round Alice’s ^vai8t and 
spinning her round, and making that staid, little, 
old-maidish person go prancing ofit in a sort of 
gallopade step. 

And when she caught a glimpse of Lucy's face 
under the gas-lamp at the gate, and saw that 
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it was troubled and grave, that the- eves^ were 
widi 3 and frightened, and the pretty, little niouth 
drawn into thoughtful lines, she never doubted 
what had happened ; hut tucked her h#ind under 
the girl’s arm, and set off briskly home through 
the fog, proposing that they should go to the 
reckless extravagance of sausages for suppei*. 

I Lucy said nothing till they got out of High 
: Street and turned into Gmpe Gardens where 
I their lodging was, and which was not important 
; enough to have a gns-himp allowed it, and bo 
was in darkness, except where liei-e and there an 
open door or uncurtained window threw Boine ^ 
warm liglit on to the fog ; hut Alice could feel i 
the girl’s lieart beating with great throbs against ! 
her hand, and she thought it was all from the 
pain of being turned otf. 

‘Alic«,’ at last Lucy burst out, ‘I’ve got some- 
thing to tell you.’ She stopped as she spoke, 
and drew Alice in front of hei’, laying her hands 
on her friend’s shoulders, and bending her face 
down close to hers, for Lucy was a good bit the 
taller; 

‘Tell me? Why, bless the girl ! do you think 
1 don’t know? And there! it ain’t nothing 
to trouble about ! I ’ve a-seen it coming this 
ever so long.’ 

‘Have you?’ Lucy answered. ‘Well, ycm’ve 
been sharj)er than me, then, for when he asketl 
me just now, it struck me all of a heap, and I 
didn’t a hit know what to say.’ 

‘There weren’t much to be said anyway, as 
I can see, but just “thank you,” and come away. 

I don’t liold with begging and pi‘uyiug to be kep’ 
on ; it iloii’t do no good.’ 

‘ Kep’ oh V 

‘Yes. That’s about it, ain’t it? as you’ve got 
the sack.’ 

Lucy gave a long laugh, and shook the small, 
thin shoulders her.nands were holding. 

‘No, it ain’t ; you’re just wrong ; you ain’t so 
clever after all. Got the sack ! N(», it will he 

me giving* the sack to any one as ‘don’t please 
me. Kep’ on, indeed ! 1 shan’t need to touch 

a shiitUe again, and I’ll Just dip my hand in 
the stfong-bo.\ and help myself when 1 want 
some money.’ 

‘What?’ 

‘ Av, you may well say what ? I said it when 
he asked me to marry him.’ 

‘Who?’ 

‘Why, Craddock,, the master. There.! you 
needn’t wriggle them shoulders aii<l sniff tliat 
way. Gentle folks’ courting ain’t a bit like mil's, 
leastways ‘ his ainjt. I’d never a-known wliaff 
he meant by it. He Inirdly as much as looked 
at me, but gijt as red as anything, and kep’ sciib- 
bling on his blotting-paper, and he says ' — — 

‘^Vetl?’ 

‘lie says, “How would you like to he iny 
wife?” says he. And 1 thought as 1 hadn’t heard 
right, seeing as my breath was took away by its 
being so sudden like, and I says, “What?” for 
all the world just as you did this minute. And 
he says again, “How would you like to be my 
wife?” and I as near as anything laughed out, 
it seemed so funny like to hear him as w'ere 
always so grave and serious, and not a l>it like 
courting, let alone marrying. But I didn’t 1 
only says, “ Yon wouldn’t go for to marry a girl 
like me;” and be says, “Why not?” And I 


says, because he were a lot older, and master, 
and me only just one of the bauds. He were 
a bit vexed about the age, and said he weren't 
as old as he looked ; and as for being master, 
.so he were, hut his father weren’t nothing better 
than a mill hand, and his mother *a ■ factory 
girl. 

‘And then 1 says, “ And there’s your mother j” 
and he sa 3 '.s, ‘‘She can’t hinder, even if she’s a 
mind to, and we wouldn’t live along of her ; but 
I 'll take a pretty jdace outside of tlie town, and 
fit it up all new, and you should have a carriage 
to ride in, and plenty of nice silk gowuds, and 
pretty Ihing.s, and a servant, so as you shan’t have 
to [uit yoiii- hand to nothing.” bnly to think, 
Alice, of me setting up in my own drawing-room 
in a silk gownd with a gold ring on my linger 1’ 

The girl stopped bi’eathless ; and Alice, too, 
drew a long breath, as if all this grandeur were 
too ninch even to imagine. 

‘Tliere’s no mi.'^take?’ she said at last; ‘be 
don’t im-an nothing but wlmt’s right and fair?’ 

‘No, tliat’s all right enough, hut’ 

‘Well?’ 

‘ It’s all very grand and fine, but I don't kn^w 
blit what I’d as lief ‘luh along with ymi.’ And 
then .she burst into a smU^^^en passion of tears, and 
clung to Alice and subbed ; and then as suddenly 
rect>vered her spirits, and darted off to get a 
bloaler for supper, and cooked it iiersolf, though 
Alice Mas generally the one to prepare their 
meal.s ; ‘and she laughed and talked nonsense, and 
made fun about this solemn lover of hers, and 
about what she should do when she had a grand 
house of her own, and Alice came to visit her. 

She, too, was the first to fall asleep tlmt night, 
with a smile on her lips, whicli ‘lingered there 
when Alice, more than ofice in the night, struck 
a match, t(» see how the time was passing, W'hicb 
goes so slowly and heavily to watchers, and 
slOw’er still when full of anxioua thought, as W'os 
the case with her. Any one miglit have tlioughfc 
that it was Alice who was going to take this 
important step, and that Lucy Was an uncon- 
cerned spec.tator ; for after she had once told 
Alice, she seemed to have no further serious 
thought or anxiety on the subject, but ti-eated it 
all as a joke, and ivoiihl not let Alice pull a long 
face or talk solemn, as she culled it. 


CHAPTK11 11. —A FRIE.N'D. 

Y(ii) wuiv so fiirawfiy, 
llryoiHl nil hull) from mo ; 

AikI so, wIh'h skios wciT pray, 

Aiiil elouds lowered threftUitiiiigly, 

And Ui«’ wttilins Ktorm wind blew, * 

Aly lu-art weal oul to you.— K, Tvnan, 

That wa.s eighteen months ago, and now, on this 
cold March day, the report crept about in the 
mill that Craddock, ‘she as used to be Lucy 
Coles,’ was dying. 1 do not know how the news 
came to Alice Bej Holds. I ilo not think, careless 
as many of the milbgirls were about giving 
pain, and little as they liked Alice, whom they 
de.scrihed a.s a stuck-up piece of goods and a 
born old maid, they w'oiild have ventured to 
strike her to the heart with such a piece of 
news. 

‘Not as she VI have any cause to feel of it^ 
milch,’ they whispered to one another; ‘seeing 
tts Mrs Craddock turned her buck on all her 
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' old friend^ and ain’t been to see Alice once since 
the 'Wedding. No, nor Alice ain’t crossed the 
door-step of that smart villa where she ’s quite tlie 
fine lady, folks says.’ 

Anyho'^, Alice knew, she sometimes fancied 
she felt without being tohl, when anything went 
wrong with Lucy. It was only fancy, of course, 
and a very good thing for her that it was not 
reality, for ^le would liavc had numy an ache 
at her heart during those eighteen months on 
Lucy’s account ; for tlie miu'i iage had not turned 
out happily, and Lucy herself, in a mind dulled 
with weakness and pain, felt almost glad that it 
was so near an end, in spite of the natural cling- 
ing to life in tlic young, and for the matter of 
. that, in ilie old also. 

It was (juite true, as the mill-girls had said, 
that Lucy’s marriage had se])arttted her and Ali^*e. 
Alice had made up her mind to this — at least she 
thought slie had — from the very first, even tliat 
first iiight when she lay awake with Lucy sleeping 
so peacefully beside her. And slie told Jierself 
that it was only natural, and she (iiiite expected 
it, and slie did not really wish it otlierwise, when 
dav after day went by, uud Lucy neither came 
, nor sent t<j liar. * 

But in spite of Inivu'g exp(M*led it, and being 
so perfectly resigiuaf to it, she felt it very sorely, 
though she would have quaiTelled with her best 
friend who said so ; ami she grew to have a 
nervous dread of meeting Luct or^eveiiof hear- 
ing her name, and she hurried away from the 
groups of girls, w'ho, you may be sure, had plenty 
to say of the young madam. She kept more uud 
more by herself, and took to going home to Grape 
Gardens by a circuitous route, along dirty back 
lanes and alleys, to avoid the chance, which once 
befell her, of being pasVd by a briskly trotting 
pony driven by a man in livery with some one 
sitting beside liirn, though who it w;w Alice only 
guessed; for she turned and stared kard into' a 
corn-chandler’s shop, us if her wliole interest were 
engrossed in the white chalk horse ami a sample 
of oats on wliich her unseeing eyes were fixed. 

She left oil' going to the church where she and 
Lucy used to go tf)gether, and went far out into 
the country to churches in the villages round, to 
avoid the risk of seeing Lucy and lier hiisbaiid ; 
and on pay nights she woulcl rush into the office 
when her turn came and hurry out again, hardly 
looking at the master, for four he should think 
she was waiting for a word from Jjucy, or was 
expecting to be treated with peculiar considera- 
tion because she had been his wife’s friend. 

Once he calletl after her when she was leaving 
the o nice, hut she pretended not to hear, and then 
suffered. agonies of remorse for fear Lucy wanted 
her. And it was the iiiglit after this that she 
paid her first visit to Apsley Villa, the house 
which kli* Craddock had taken on Ws marriage, 
and which Alice till then had scrupulously 
avoided. 

Even now she got no farther than the gate, 
where she stood for neai’ly half an hour, looking 
at the white stucco front, which appeared to her 
very imposing, with its bow-windows and glass 
porch filled with flowcra ; and she watched till 
, a light appeared in one of the up-stairs windows, 
,and some one came and drew aside the blind and 
looked out, and then she slipned nway, afraid of 
being noticed, and sure that the face looking out 


was Lucy’s, though in fact it was the house- 
maid’s. 

She had caught a bad cold that first winter 
she was alone (she was always a frail, little 
thing), and was obliged to stop at home a few 
days ; but she went baqk to wcjrk long' before sKe 
was really fit, for fear Lucy should hear and be 
unhappy, or come and see her in spite of her 
husband’s wishes. And she would smother her^ 
cough wlien Mr (.’ruddock was within hearing, 
and draw up her head, ami walk briskly us she 
passcil the office door, as if her limbs were not 
aching with weariness. 

But to-day there was no need for any pretence, 
for the office was empty. Mr (’ruddock had not 
been tliej-e all day, and penhaps it was this 
absence of liis that n\a<le h<‘r more attentive to 
tlie stray words that reached lier ears from time 
to time, and convinced her that something was 
seriously wrong at Apsley Villa. 

She was ninong the last to leave the mill, and 
when she got out into the lane, all the hands had 
dispersed ; for, as i have said before, the wind 
was so cobl and searidniig, that n(.>t even the most 
inveterate gossip would care to defy it. But 
Alice wrapped her shawl tiglitly round her, and 
without a moment’s liesitation set off j-ight in 
the face of tlie wind, along High Street, without 
taking tlie tui'n down into the back stivets, which 
had been lier way home of late, and whicli 
afforded now some protection from the wind, and 
she went straight on towards Apsley Villa. 

It was getting <lusk, and the lamps were being 
lightetl along the streets and along the Melling- 
ham Boad, for Aphley Villa did not slaiul far 
enough out of Felsby to be beyond the reach of 
g:is ami other town advantages. And this time 
she <lid not stop at the gate, hut went in, and 
along the sliort drive lo tlie froiit door. A 
carriage was waiting there ; but, umleterred by 
this, and undistracted by the sweetness of the 
hyacinths, jirimiilas, and narcissus with which the 
porch was filled, ami which she coiihl iKirdly have 
passed at another time, she rang the bell, 

Apsley A'^illa was nothing surprisingly grand ; 
hut certinnly Alice Reynolds, in her* miU dress 
stained with oil and much wear, and with a 
faded plaid shawl over, her head, did not look 
ultogetlKT approjiriute standing in the porch 
among the flowers, with tlie lamp shining brightly 
down njioii her, and levealing pitilessly the 
shabbiuesM of lier appearaiici* ; so perhaps the 
smart parlour-maid was to be excused for lier 
feeling of indignation, more especially as tlie 
toad 1 man on the brougham outside was looking 
on with some surprise and amusement. 

‘AVell to be sure ! some folks has impcjrence ! ’ 
Buiil the parlour-maid, Uissing her head with ij» 
white cap and long sti'eamers. ‘We ain’t nothing 
for you. Master don’t give nothing to tramps.’ 

‘J ain’t no tramp. I wants to know how Mrs 
Clniddock ivS.’ 

‘Then, if you’re from the works and wants 
to sec master, you did oiiglit to know better than 
I to come to the front door.’ 

‘I didli’t know as I didn’t ought to come tp 
this door. And I don’t want to see the master ; 
it’s the missus as I wants to see.’ 

‘Then you just can’t. She’s that ill that 
nobody don’t see her.’ 

‘Will you tell her as I’m here?’ Alice made 
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a step forward into the hall, with a determination the patient close, and drew her head to rest on 
whieh made the servant make wa}^ for her in- a shoulder on which was a patch of a somewhat 
voluntarily, thou‘'li the next minute she resented djllhrent 8ha<le from the rest of her dress, 
this fresh piece of ‘ iuiperence.’ But we all have to pocket our theories some- 

‘Now, my j»ood woman, you’ll Imye to ho off, times, and confess that we cannot shape all cir- 

or I’ll cull the master td you. You can’t see cuinstances to meet them, and so the nurse’s 
Mrs Craddock ’ (as may be fancied the terms remonstrances died on her lips, when she saw 
between poor Lucy and her servants had been the patient’s eyes open .with a life and brightness 
adittk atrainefl, and a smart purloiir-maid could they Imd not had for days, and heard her voice, 
hardly bring lier mouth to call ^ a mill-girl stronger than she had had any experience of hith- 
‘missis’); ‘she’s too ill, and I can’t take no erto, ’say, ‘ Alice, old girl, why, it s never you ?’ 
message.’ ’J’he servant’s voice assumed a more With a wisdom wliich ought to have been 

civil tone as slie went on, for a door bidihid had favourably jjoti»^od on lier certificate, she made 


opened, and a gentleman came into the hall. 


no protest against tiiis vc'ry irregular proceeding 


It was tlie doctor, and he looked at Alice as j but turned to the fire and busied herself with 
be passetl, and then stopped. * What does she ' something rolle<l up in flannel in a bassinette, 
want ?' and left the two friends nmlisturbetl, and wdieu 

‘Site's a girl from the mill, sir, and she’s it was time for medicine or food, she brought it 
wanting to see the missus ; wanting to beg most to the bedside and did not resent its being taken 
likely, but I’ve been telling her she’s too ill, i from her by Aliee, and seeing her own patient 
poor clear, to be troubled.’ * | coaxed into taking what she knew no entreaties 

‘ Hid you know slic was ill ?’ asked tlie , of lier would liave prevailed upon ber- to touch, 
doctor. She was a real gotai nurse anti no mistake, and 

‘Yes, tljat was just why 1 come. Slie pind I shoLilcMike to Jiiive her to nurse mo if I were 
me used to be friends in old times, pretty well ' ill. ^ 

like sisters, and 1 've nurst'd her many a time. They did not say much ; it does not need 
and 1 knows just all her fancies when slie’s ill, words between loving herrts. A gentle pressure 
and Lucy luul a imuiy fancies, and I’ve always of the arms that clasped Lin^, a tender, rocking 
a-hnmoured her as far as T knew how.’ motion of the .shoulder on which the weary 

‘Take her up,’ s.aid the doctor, and when the young he.id rested, a feeble edasp from a weak, 
servant hesitated, lie adde.d, ‘T’ll make it all wasted hand lliat had lo.st all sign of the factory 
right with your master,’ and stepped back into work and on which the massive wedding ring 
the room he had just left, while the .«ervaut with seemed too heavy ; that was (juite enough. 


great unwillingne.s.s led the way up-sbain. 


Ami when, an lioui’ or two later, a step 


At am^tlier time .Mice would have been keenly sounded outside, and a knock came at the door, 
alive to the softly cui’peted stairs, to the coloured tlie nurse whispei’ed to Mr Craddock, in answer 
panes in the window she passed, and to a large to Ids impiiries for his wife, that she was slee])ing 
glass bowl with goldtisli in it on the landing, but ijuietly, and drawing back let him look in at 

she did not even notice them ; nor, when the her and see her with her head on Alice’s arm, 

bedroom door was opened at .tlie .sej‘vanL’.s knock, and \u‘.r fingers twisted in tlie shabby fnnge of 
and a hospital nurse, after a whi.spiT uliout her friend’s .shawl, as if to prevent her slipjung 

‘ Doctor say.s,’ adinitteil lier to what must ccr- away while she slept. ‘ She is better,’ said the 

taiiily have been the most luxuriou.s bedroom nurse. 

Alice had ever seen, did sJie see anything hut 

Lucy, lier Lucy, lying there inotioide.sH in the * 

bed, with a white wan face and tdosed eyes, all IN A ItKFORM ATOKY SCHOOL. 

U alone. , .. * i i i • n ‘ What place is tlws ?’ 1 heard a man ask another 

was that buieliiie.s.s that had been in the , , ^ ^ - r 

doctor’s mimi, cpdte haunting liim as ho left the two were pa.ssmg one of our 


hou.se, and it wa.s this that made him stop nml rural reformatorie.s. ‘ It s a Kc form atory School 
look at Alice with a strange sort of intuitive wa.s the answer. Jivi<huilly the inquirer was 
feeling that with her tlie poor, young, dying girl ignorant of the meaning of reformatory, for the 
might not he so alone. And yet it would iiave second man explained in answer to another 
been hard to say wiry this lomdiiiess should have qui-sthm ; ‘It's a place as they put kids in what 
impressed him, .seeing that she had an excellent nip anythin*' ’ 

and kind .inr«c| always in atu-ndance and a l.us- ,p„ ^j.- jo„i,ttl,o words ‘reformatory 

hand vidio liud not left the house all day, and , ui • i c i / 

was in -rent anxiety akont her condition, and ‘'"“K '"“y «f youthful cnminale, 

a mother-in-law who was ready to take the work, poor living, and pri.son uiscipline — 

nurse’s place or share her watching, and yet the i^i abort, a life of misery drugged out for four 
doctor went away ^uite sore at heart at the or five years. 1 will endeavour to show what 
thought of her lonclme8.s, and Alice’s first feeling five yean? in a loformatory really mean; and, 


was ‘all alone.’ 


without entering into any of the questions which 


It was quite contrary to all the theories of the philanthropifits and men of sentiment continually 
ospital nuran to disturb a patient who, for the j,, ^ j 

rst time for many a restle.'^s, painful hour, was f -..i c i .v e'^ i i vr i- 

„• V,.,- i. it fiwx ^ faitliful outline of a boy’s life ana 


cision, .tumbled and disarranged by two arms. Public may judge for themselves what the 
in sleeves faded and stained by factory work ami outcome of such training is likely to be. 
wearing into a hole at the elbow, which clasped No boy is admitted to a reformatory after he 


18 Mxteeu ye&rs of ago, nor until a qualified 
medical man has certified that he is fit for 
physical training. These institutions are /not 
hospitals, and have no scope for dealing with 
any but those who can beaj the same discipline 
as the majority. Neither cun a lad be sent to 
one of these schools until he has undergone 
punishment for the crime of which he was 
convicted, and, once within the walla, he is 
never reminded of his past misdeeda S^toady 
hearty work, honesty, and prompt obedience 
are the fundamental rules in all schools, and 
to the credit of tlie teachers and taught, it is 
but rarely indeed that they are defied. When 
we hear in mind that the boys dealt with — with 
few exceptions — ^yc^e utterly incorrigible and 
nnamenable to all autliority- in fact, broiiglit 
•up to beg and steal, having no knowledge of 
any existence but that in which drink, dirt, and 
squalor were inextricably inixed~the change 
that is wrought in a boy by five ycai’s’ steady 
discipline is wouderful. 

^To bring the reality of what I write as closely 
home to my readers as possible, I will describe 
the work as I see ' it carried on every day. The 
school is a siiuilPoiie, ceitified for fifty hoys, 
and is situated in the midst of an agricultural 
district. Attaclied to it is a i'unn of fifty acres, 
which serves to supply the boys with work (luring 
the greater 'part of their time neither plough 
nor reaping-machine forming any part of the 
property of the institution. When not re(iuired 
on their own land, the boys are hired out by 
the neighbouring farmers ; and their labohr is 
eagerly sought after. All the domestic w’ork 
of the school is also done by them — cooking, 
scrubbing, washing, sewing, mending, and darning. 
It is a pleasant sight to see them start otf to 
work in the morning. Every boy knows just 
what he haS to do, and he goes to it knowing 
that if it is well done he will have a word of 
praise and recognition ; bnt if the contrary, 
‘that the reprimand will come as surely. ‘If a 
thing is worth doing at all, it is worth doing w'ell,' 
,ifi a truism that every lad is made acquainted 
with ; and it is the eariiovst 'endeavour of those 
in charge to train the youths to see the truth 
of it. 

Every one is encouraged to put forth all his 
energy whether at work, in school, or at play. 
Discipline is maintained without too inindi form, 
*and true English home-life is, as far as is com- 
patible with circumstances, infused into the 
system. Half-past five is an early hour to turn 
out of bed, yet at that time the bell calls all up. 
It take.s but a short time for them to dress, open 
their windows, make thyir beds,. march down to 
the lavatory for a good wash, and then begin 
the real work of the day w’itU t\vo hours’ lessons 
in school. School is a great trial to most new- 
comers, for many boys when first admitted do 
not know the letters of the alphabet, and mas- 
tering the elements of the English language 
' ifi tedious work fur them. They would much 
prefer two hours’ liard digging ; but what must 
, 06 cannot be avoided, and the progress they 
make is surprising. When lessons are over 
thero is half-an-houEs play, then breakfast, a 
short Scripture lesson and miming prayers. 


Now for parade in the yard. Each lad falla in, 
and stands to attention, while numbers are called 
out, and boys told off for their different duties 
during the forenoon. Mayhap twenty are going 
to work for some farmer who knows that bovs 
like a bun or a glaf?!? of milk between meals, 
and who is not above exchanging a cheery ‘ Good- 
morning' with them when he meets them ; while 
the others are distributed to suit tlft reoiiirements 
of the house and farm according to tlieir merit 
and ability. * 

A lad’s great ambition is to be promoted to a 
monitorship, and those l>oy6 who are striving 
hardest to gain tin’s are given definite duties, 
vrhicli they keep so long as their conduct entitles 
them to do so, or until they are raised u scale 
.higher. 

At half-pa.st twelve the bugle sounds, os a 
signal to leave off’ work ; and hungry lads come 
in to find a .substantial meal awaiting them in 
their dining-room. When every one has finished, 
grace is snug, and all troop off to play, sometimes 
at football, sometimes at cricket, according to 
the season. . Oftentimes all may be seen busy 
on flieir little garden plots, which in the summer 
are- gay with many-hued ffowers. Ask a boy the 
name of any plant among tliem, and it .will be 
strange if he doijs not know it and something 
of its history as well. At two o’clock, work 
begins again, and usiially lusts until half-past 
live, when again the bugle sounds to finally call 
all ill for the day. Each lad as lie comes in goes 
straight to the lavatory and makes himself spriice 
and tidy for tl«! evening; and then, after half-, 
an-hour’s good Uin, be is thoroughly ready for 
hi.s supper. Ihit tlie day’s work is iiot finished 
yet, for there is nnotlier hour and a half in school, 
and no one is sorry when the bell rings for 
evening prayers and it is time to be off to bed. 

A week's good \york earns a half-holiday on 
Saturday, and sometimes a night in the course 
of the week, wlien slates and le.sson-books are 
left in the cupboard, and draughts, puzzles, and 
gamori take tlieir place ; or i>erliaps it will be a 
night’s band practice, for the school can boast of 
a ‘drum-and-fife ’ band, and not one of the boys 
but likes to think be is a innsician. 

Officers and huls are on the b('.-5t of terms, and 
there is a .strong feeling of Bympathy between 
lliein. The majority of the boy.s w^ould as soon 
think of Hying as of taking an undue liberty 
with any of tlieir insti’Uetors. Wlien a case of 
iiLsoleiice does occur, it is generally from some 
youth who has .not been long enough in the 
school to know what the consecpiences of such 
conduct are likely to be. 

Ingrained habits, liowever, are not eradicated 
in a few weeks, and bad boys don’t develop ii^o 
full-iledged angels all at once. The best of 
masters may well feel discoui'aged at times. A 
boy who has been going on well for some time 
has been found pilfering ; another has l.)een 
detected at wanton mischief ; or it may be that 
a boy who has had every confidence reposed i|i 
him puddeiily absconds at the instigation of 
one of tlie black-sheep of the scliool. A well; 
regulated Hystem of rewards -and punishments 
has done much to put down petty crime within 
the walls, and every moral influence is brought 
to bear upon the boys that can help to keep them 
in the patus of rectitude and truth. 


VEGETABL 

, Every inmate may, if he likes, earn a 8hilling| 

' a month by gaining the maximum number of 
marks— one huntlred and forty-four. If a lad. 
loses twelve marks, he loses one penny, and his 
chance of being a monitor or duty-boy for the 
month. If gndty of a set'ious oflence, a youth 
makes the acquaintance of the best of all re- 
membrancers, which, after all, in spite of what 
sentimentalist* say, is the most wholesome of all 
correctives for hardened offenders. Every case 
of corporal punishment is taken no'te of, and is 
posted up in the schoolroom, that all may read. 
Jf a boy knows his friends are coming to see hinv 
when his name is there, he looks very glum 
indeed. 

Sunday is a day of rest. All attend the 
village church rnoiiiing and night. Tn the after- 
noon, tiie boys enjoy a quiet chat among them- 
selves, read their library books, or luivti a story 
read for tlnun. 

Every season -brings its own work and enjoy- 
ments. Ill the winter they prepare the land for 
the spring, thresh the autumn crops, and finish 
olY the niimberless oddments that are left for that 
time of the year. Tlien there i.s many a jolly 
hoin-'s sliding wlien .Jack Frost is kind ; and, 
occasionally, that delight of every scliool-boy’s 
heart, a regular snowball battle. '"Idiis is tlie 
season, too, when concerts are got up, and how 
hard all practise that there may be no liitch on 
those auspicious evenings ! I^o need to tlescribe 
. the work of the 8[iring. Every one knows what 
that means to tlie farmer. But what matters it 
, for hard work when you see your labour reducing 
all to order, in readiness for the seed which must 
Boou ho sown. Tiieii, when seed-time h over, 
how eagerly all look for the first appearance 
of the young leaves above the ground. In their 
gardens, every little inorstd of grciui is watched 
with ail interest that tliose whose lives luwe more 
changes might well envy. Nor are the dnty-bo^'s 
idle indoors. This is the time of e<*rnl>bing, 

f iainting, iitid whitewashing, for spring sunbeams 
lave an ugly knack of showing up begrimed 
comers, and all must be made clean and bright 
after tlie winter’s smoke and fog. 

Then comes suuiiiier Avitli its long days of beat 
and sunshine, when cricket takes the place of 
football in the playground, and hoeing and 
weeding keep every one busy all day long. 

The season they like be^t is autumn ; and for 
days before they coniiiieiice reaping there is much 
talking of former prowess witli the sickle. Wlien 
they do begin, their whole energy is given to 
their work, and two extra meals a day are only 
a just compensation for tlie extra tear and Avear 
of muscular tissue. Every lad does his level best, 
and all Avork as one, for are they not reaping 
their own com, gathering in their own slieaves? 
They soAved tlie seed, tliey Avutclie<l it grow to 
maturity, .and now they are striving to garner 
it in its due time ; and, Avere you in the neigh- 
bourhood Avheii the last load is carried, you avow Id 
^car Budli a clamour of vociferous cheering us 
might Avell make you sny, ‘Something* pleases the 
. refon-iatory boys very much to-tlay.’ 

• Nor are the lads Avitlioiit their special gala 
day.' : Easter Monday, sundry birthdays, Harvest 
Home, Christmas Day, and even Examination 
*Day, are all times to be remembered long after 
they have left school. 


VEGETABLE PEPSINE. - 


Thus paap the weeks, months, and years, EVery* 
day separates the boys more and more from their 
past life. Their moral characters devedop under 
the linn guidance tjf cool heads and Avarm hearts ; 
and althQUgh ■ there are cases Avhieh are almost 
hopeless, there is i*> boy but learns all that is 
needful to enable him to earn an honest living 
! and lead a decent life. As far as is possible the 
school authorities endeavour to keep in touch 
with every hnl, and use the nuiral influence they 
have acquired over him long after his school-life 
has come to an end. 


VEGETABLE PEPSINE. 

Vkoetable Pepsine is the name very aj^tly given 
to the juice of the unripe fruit of the Papaw 
((Jarica hvpaija), n plant fairly well distributed 
tliroughout the tropica. The papaw is a hand- 
some tree, and Avould well sei've as an orna- 
ment to gardens ; but it Avoiild leave very little 
room for the growtli of sbrubs and bushes, as 
it absorbs an incredible quantity of moisture. 
When Tiot top])ed, its cylindrical stotii attains 
a height of ten to twenty feet, crowned by a 
numbtu* of large leaves. It is a very quick 
grower indeed, and the lloAver unfailingly becomes 
a fruit, HO that almost daily every period of 
groAvth from the bud to full ripeness may bo 
observed on the tree. 

The usedul propitrties of the papaw plant have 
long be«‘n known to flu* various natives, and have 
been taken advantage of by them, as can be seen 
by leference to the works of travellers who can 
themselves Avouch for the accuracy of tlie accounts 
they narrate. Thus Drury, in Thr Useful Plants 
^ offwluiy states that old hogs and poultry Avhich 
are foil upon the leaves and fruit, however tough 
tlie meat they afford might otherAvise be, are 
■ thus rendered perfectly tender and good, if eaten 
j us so'Ui a.s killed. JJroAvne^ too, in his Natural 
' Jfistorif of Jamaica^ says that meat becomes 
tender after being Avaslied Avith water to Avhitfli 
the juice of the jiapaAV tree lias been added ; and 
if left in sucli AAuiter ten minutes, it Avill fall 
from the spit Avhile roiisting, or separate into 
shreds wliile boiling. In Ids History of BarhadoeSf 
Griffith Hughes mentions that the juice of th^ 
papaAV tree is of so penetrating a nature that 
jf the unripe peeleil fruit be lioiled with the 
toughest old salted meat it quickly makes it soft 
and tender. Karsteii also tells us that boiling 
meat Avitli t])e juice of the papaw is quite a 
common tiling in Quito. C’aptuin S: P. (HiA^er, 
Avriting in Nature^ July 10, 1870, says; *In 
Mauritin.*^, Avhere We lived principally on ration 
beef cut from tlie tough lle.sli ot the Malagasy 
oxen, we Avere in the habit of hanging the ration 
under the leaves themselves ; and if we were 
in a hurry tor very tender piece of fillet, our 
cook would wrap up the undercut of the sirloin 
in the leaves, wlien the. newly-killed meat would 
be as: tender as if it had been liung for a con- 
siderable time.’ 

It is not surprising , that the attention of 
medical men abroad wa.s druAvn to the wonderful 
solvent action exercised by the leaves and fruit 
of the papaw tree. They soon commenced using 
the juice from the frftit hi simple cases of 
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indig^tion; ami when they found good retiults 
follow, they extended their experiments to more 
complex disorders. Surgeon B. Evers, writing 
upon Indian Medicinal Plants in the Indian 
M&lical Qatetk in 1875, mentions Soma cases iii 
whicjh ho used it eatisfactofrilj in enlarged spleen 
and enlarged liver. Out of sixty coses which he 
treated, thirty-nine were cured ; in eighteen the 
results were not reported ; and in three ciuses of 
enormously enlarged spleens, relief was afforded. 
The juice was administered as follows : a tea- 
epoonful was mixed with an equal quantity of 
sugar, ‘and the mass divided into three boluses, 
of whi-ch one wjia taken morning, noon, and 
evening. Foi' children, a single di-op of the juice 
was given as a dose mixed wiUi sugar. 

The juice of the papaw has been used with 
very gu’eat success in many other complaints.. In 
Mauritius it is regai ded as one ot the . most 
successful reme flies for intestinal worms, a single 
dose being usually suflbnent for a cure. 

Attention was tirst drawn to the remedy in 
this country about 187b. I^r T. PcckoU, who 
made a tliorougli study of the plant wlien be 
abroad in Brazil, succeedeil iu extracting 
the active principle from the juke of the fruit, 
to which he gave the name of Papayotin. In 
the following ycui^ Drs r>oiichut and Wurtz 
investigated the plant, and st'paratcd tlic active 
principle, to whitdi they gave the name of 
rapuine. This proved to be identical with Dr 
Peckolt’s Papayotin, so that the two terms may 
be regarded as synonymous. Dr Bouebut also 
made a very important discovery which opened 
»un entirely new liehl for the use . of papaw. He 
found tluit both the diluted juice and Papaiue 
had the ‘ property of digesting living tissues, 
normal or pathological, such as’ adenomata and 
cancer, and converting them into peptones in 
ejtaclly tlie same way as dead ones. This know- 
I'^ge was very soon turned to account. Surgeons 
commenced to treat abnormal growths with 
►Papaine, and found it most efficacious in remov- 
ing tlie'false jnembj-anes of croup and diphtheria. 
As a rule, solutions of one in ten were CTivployed 
for painting the throat, and in some instances 
f^apaiiie was also given internally. 

About the same time, a well-known Lmidon 
surgeon, a specialist in skin disease.s, tried its 
effect upon an obstinate case of eczema with 
marked success. His pj’escripiiou was composed 
of twelve grains of Papaine and (ive grains of 
powdered borax in tw’o dracliins of distilled water; 
this was painted on the parts twice daily ; and in 
less than a moutii^ the Inird horny imusses of 
heaped-up ‘ epidermi.s hud entirely disappeared 
from the skui, and the texture was left (juite 
normal. ‘ 

We ought not to conclude this notice of papaw' 
without mentioning that the natives and residents 
abi*oad find tlie ripe fruit a delicious dessert. 
Dr Feckolt, whom w'e have already referred to, 
has given us some interesting data from an ali- 
mentary point pf view in a paper he published 
upon the rupaw Plant some few years back, lie 
says: ‘Tliis lierbaceoua tree is in Brazil a con- 
stant companion t>f tlie banana, and is never 
wanting near the huts of the uatives. And 
rightly do the Indians honour this useful and 
most grateful' tree, specially selected by Provi- 
40 noe for people averse to any cultivation, for 


without the slightest' care or labour after a few 
months’ growth it yields harvests the whole year 
through. . Notwithstanding ihat iu respect to 
nutritive value the fruit cannot compete with 
the banana, its use makes a refreshing change.’ 
There are three varieties knowm, and of these the 
‘ Mamao melao ’ is regarded iis the best. 

In Brazil, Dr Peckolt says, ‘ the tree is scarcely 
cultiv.ated, or W’ith but little cure, its continual . 
planting, like that of the baiuina, being self- 
effected, but with this difference, that instead of 
shoots from the roots, it is done by the seeds of the 
fruit falling on the ground. The ti'ce is simply 
left to stand where the seed has been planted, 
either by tlie use of the fruit as nmmire, or by 
the agency of birds ; the tender young plants 
brave all weathers, and are very tenacious of life, 
are not eaten by animals, and after becoming ten 
inches liigli, are not prevented by injury to leaf 
or bark from growing luxuriantly and almost 
perceptibly to the eye, even more rapidly than 
the banana. The fruit, like ‘the banana, is 
collected in the full-grown but still green coii- 
ditiiin, so as to ripen in the house. If perfectly 
ripe w'hen kiken from the tree, the Hesh, especially 
iu the neighbourhood of the skin, is bitter ; 
moreover, tlie ripe fruit is dilliciilt to secure 
fqjainst destruction by birds.’ 


THE FLOWEll-lHRL. 

The coltl wind nipping at hnr feet, 

She loitoiH In the ljusy street 
:u)'' l('pcly, 

And ])roffeiH tlieiv with wistful eye 
Pale blossoms to tin' passers- by— - 
A flower-girl only. 

Yet never bas ber young life known 
The dells and valleys where have blown 
The flowers she fingers. 

Site knows not of tlie charms that cling 
.‘Vlanit the woodland ways, when Sjiring 
Oa Summer lingers. 

Her I'ftlc foot has never pressed 
The dew’drop on the gowan’s breast 
At eve or morning ; 

Nor did she ever yet behold 
The genial Autumn’s fruitful gold, 

The plains adorning. 

The lilies that she hohls for sale 
Are not, in seoth, so sickly pule 
As her young face is — 

A face that speaketh eloquent 
Of life in thrall of poortitli spent 
I>owii sunless places. 

She sees not in the flowers she sells 
Young Aiivil twinkling on the fells 
Or in the wild wood ; 

But wo, to w’hom they sjieak of Spring, 

May here some bit of sunshine bring 

To cheer her childhood. < 

Thomas Morton. 
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THACKERAY’S LONDON. 

Thi; infliumce of tlit: centre of national life 

upon our literature may he traced in the writings 
of many of our foremost novelists and essayists, 
Bonie of whom, like Dr Johnson or (Charles Lamb, 
have left on recoi’d their love for London’s busy 
streets or (jiiictt nooks and corners ; while others, 
such as Dickens, have invested the local habita- 
tions of tlieir (diaructers with almost as great an 
interest as attaches to the characters themselves. 
Thus wo seem as familiar with the old prison of 
the Mar.shalsea as with Little Dorrit, with (lolden 
Square as with Ralph Nickleby. In Thackeray’s 
works it is the. west end of tlie town which is 
more especially illustrated, and it is more often 
the personality of the inhabitant than the house 
^.itself which leaves an enduring impression on 
the reader’s mind — facts which may serve to 
c.KpIaiii why so little has been written on the 
London of Thackeray when compared with that 
of Dickens. Yet Thackeray’s knowledge of 
London, the foibles of its fashionable life, and 
the humours of its clubs, was extensive ^ and the 
various localities in which he from time to time 
toc>k up his abod(3 are mostly to be found de]>icted 
in his novels and sketches — smji as the Charter- 
house, where he passed his school-days ; or Kt*n- 
sington, in which the later juiars of his life >vere 
spent. Few schools have been more immortalised 
in literature by an old pupil llmu has the Charter- 
house by the great novelist -that Hospital of 
Gray Friars ■'^th its memories of Addison and 
Steele, where the ‘ Codd ’ Colonel stood among 
the poor brethren uttering the responses to the 
Psalm for Founder’s Day, and where he mur- 
mured his final ‘Adsum.’ Here Tliackeray sent 
Philip Firmin, Clive Newcome, and little Hawdon 
Crawley ; and it was in the chapel of his old 
school that he himself made his last appear- 
tfnee in public to commemorate with* other old 
Cistercians the praises of Thomas Sutton, the 
Founder. 

The neighbourhood of Covont was 

familiar to Thackeray, and he has described it 


w'ith picturesque accuracy : ‘ the two great national 
theatres on one side ; a churchyard full of mouldy 
but undying celebi-ilies on the other ; a fringe of 
houses studded in every part W’ith anecdote atid 
history ; an arcade often more gloomy and de- 
serted than a cathedral aisle,’ ^nd its ‘rich cluster 
of brown old taverns.’ At the iledford Hotel 
he was a frequent visitor in his youtlii’ul days, 
though it was then only in name the old coifee- 
house which hud been once ‘the emjxiriuin of 
wit, the seat of criticism, and the standard of 
taste when every night, with its crowd of 
‘])olite scholara’ and wits, jokes and bon-mots* 
w«.Te echoed from box to box’. It was more 
particularly patronised by theatrical celcbriti68, 
among whom Sheridan and Garrick were the 
most famous. 

ClosKj by, in tin; north-west corner of Covent 
I Garden, was Evans’s Hotel and Music-hall, which 
appears in the Xnveomrs uiuler the transparent * 
di.^guisc of the ‘Cave of Harmony,’ whither the 
Colonel took (.’live, and found so much to object 
to in the singing of Captain Costigan. From the 
(late of its building in the reign of Charles If., 
this liouse was destined to undergo many changes 
of fortune. At one time it was the home of Sir 
Kenelm Digby, then of that Admiral llussell 
who, in defeated, the French fleet off La 

Hogue; and was opened in 1774 as a family 
hotel — one of the first of the kind in London.* 
After one or two other changes in the proprietor- 
ship, the Hotel passed into tlie hand? of Evans of 
Covent Garden ’.rheatre ; and the musical enter- 
tainments soon became famous, and continued to 
he a feature of the house after 1844, when it hud 
become vested in John, more popularly known 
ns ‘Paddy’ Green, Thackeray was one of tl^e 
many men of letters who frequented the house ; 
ami it has been told us how one day, when the 
A'nrrovm was in course of publication, Lowell, 
who was tlien in London, met him in thp street, 
serious in manner, and with looks telling of 
weariness an/:! application ; and how, in re- 
sponse to the kindly look of inquiry in the 
poet’s eyes, lie said : • ‘ Come into Evans’s, and 
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I’ll tell yo.u all about iL# I have killed the 
Colonel’ • ■ 

Another hoiiBe of lyrical talent was the tavern 
in Maiden Iiane known as the ‘Cider Cellars,’ 
for many ^^rs the chosen resort of the bohe- 
mian worl^ and the favonrifc haunt of Professor 
Porson. , Tnis was no doubt the prototype of 
the Pielding’a Head, at which was held the little 
club called the ‘Back Kitchen,’ where it will he 
remembered Pen and Warrington listened .to such 
airs as the Brow?i Jnp or Tlie (rood (did Kwfhsh 
Oenileman^ interspersed wifh those of a different 
type. 

‘Le nionde ou Ton e’fimnse’ is described in 
many a page of Thackeray’s works, aiid in one 
of the Roundabout Papers he gives us a list of 
his favourites of song and of tlje drama in his 
youthful days, when Sadler’s Wtdls and the 
Adel phi were, at the height of their fame, tvhen 
Taglioni danced, and siicli singei*s as Sontag and 
Malibran were to be heard at the Opera. Vaux- 
hall is freqiiently mentioned in his novels with 
the hundred thousand ‘extra’ lamps which were 
always lighted ; the fiddlers in cockc<l hats, who 
phyed ravishing melodies nndcr the gilded cockle 
shell in the midst of the gardens j tlie comic and 
sentimental hall ad-singers ; the conutry-dance.s ; 
and the hermit who always sat in the illuminate<l 
hermitage. * Here it was that the SeUley party 
was so disturbed by the conduct of Jos, under 
the influence of the rack punch. ,VauxhaU was 
also the scene of the visit of Arthur Pendennis 
when he met Captain Costigan and his guests 
from Shepherd’s Inn. It was TJncle Newcome 
I* who took the children to Astley’s, and langlied 
at the clown’s well-worn jokes at the representa- 
tion of the ‘Battle of Waterloo.’ 

The Temple, with its old-world courts and 
cloisters and its numerous associations, had a 
peculiar fascination for Thackeray as for Dickens 
and other wrjters. About the year 1840 he seems 
to have occupied chambers at 10 Crown Office 
Road. Temple, his friend Tom Taylor having a 
set of rooms in the saiue house, llere, in Lamb 
Court, Pen abode with liis noble-hearted friend 
Warrington, and was visited by his uncle, Miijor 
Pendennis, who had great difficulty in climbing 
up the abominable black stairs to the thii’d 
storey, to be mistaken at last for the beer which 
Warrington had been anxiously expecting. Here, 
too, in tlic NexPComRfi^ we fin<l tlie same occupants 
visited by thft Colonel, and Clive. Tt wdil be 
remembered, likewise, that the Hon. Mr Deiiceace, 
the youngest son of the Easl of Oabs, is de-scribetl 
by James Yellowplush as ‘a barrystir— that is, 
he lived in. Pump Cort, Temple : a wulgar hay- 
brood witch praps my readers don’t no. Suffiz 
to say it’s on the confines of the city, and the 
choasen abode of the lawyers of this metrap- 
polish.’ 

Shepherd’s Inn in Pendennis might he any of 
the quaint old Inns of Chancery wdiich are so 
last disappearing from modern London. Thack- 
‘ eray has described with more ininutenesa tlian 
qsual the quadrangle, approached by curious 
. and ambiguous smoky alleys on w'hich 

roe snti has forgotten to shine. ‘Slop-sellers, 
biandy-ball and hardbake vendors, purveyors of 
theatrical prints for youth, dealers in dingy 
farmtare, dnd bedding suggestive of anything 
htit lAeep, line the narrow lyalis and dark case- 


ments with their wares. ^The doors are rn^ny- 
belled ; and crowds of dirty^childreii form endless 
groups abput the steps, or’ around the shell-fish 
dealers’ trays in thesfe courts, whereof the damp 
pavements re.souii(l with jiattenfif, and arfe drabbled 
with a never-failing mud.’ Clement’s Inn as it 
was half a century 'ago, in the days when the 
law-courts W'ere yet at Westminster, appears to 
be indicated by the de-seriptioii. Captain Costigan. 
had his abo<le at this Inn, and pretty Fanny* 
Bolton dwelt at the porter’s lodge. 

The more remote or less fashionable districts 
of London do not figure largely in Thackeray’s 
later works, nor mu.'^t we look there for descrip- 
tions of the- poor and their d\vellings, the seamy 
side of life being generally depicted in hi.s novels 
in connection with impccuniou.s gamblers of high 
degree. Catlu rinr^ his only story of ‘k>w life,’ was 
written as a-prohist against the then ])re valent 
fashion of painting its often sordid and mean 
details ill attractive and at the same time unreal 
colour.*?. Ikc'v Solomon of llor.seinonger Laiui is 
supposed to tell her sad history. In the jail here 
it was that Moore and Lord Byron paid a. visit 
to lifugh Hunt, who was suffering for having 
indiscreetly styled the Prince Regent an*‘ Adonis 
of fifty.’ The out-at-elbows Colonel Crawley was 
for some time confined in Sloman’s sponging-hou.se 
in Cnrsitor Street, Chancery Lane. Tins place, 
.splendid with its huge old gilt cornices and dingy 
yellow satin hangings, in contrast to its diained 
and fast-barred door, has also been described by 
Disraeli in Hckrirtta l^emplc. The Fleet, with its 
memories of Pickwick, was where Barry Lyndon 
passed the end of hie days in the company of his 
old mother. Here, too, (kiptain Shandon was 
very much at home, and lived as a king, adored 
by hia wife ; to which circle Arthur Pendennis 
was introduced in the course of his literary 
career. 

Thackeray’s early married dayii were -speiit in ' 
Great Coram Street, near the P’nnmlling IlospitJil, 
and many of the .streets and sqimre.s- in that 
neighbourhood, as well as about Smithtield, are 
to be found in his works. The happy possessor 
of the great Hoggarty Diarnoml dines, w'ith the 
Roniidhnnds in M yddelton Sijnare, Pimlonville — 
the name of which commemorates the inventor 
of the artificial New River. In the same story 
the Sammd Tit marshes are made to reside in a 
genteel lionse in .Bernard Street, Russell Square. 
In one of the Yellowplush Papers, Mr amf Mrs 
Altamont live in Cannon Row', Islington, in as 
comfortable a house as well could be, ‘carpeted 
from top to foj pore’s rates small, furnitur 
elygant, and three deoinestix.’ In Rirs-sell Square 
was the well-known home of the.Sedley hmiily, 
ami Thackeray is said to have once pointed out 
to a friend the identical liouso in which he had 
located them. The vast and melancholv house 
in Fitzroy Square, ‘cheerfully ornamented in the 
style of the end pi the last century with a funeral 
urn in the centre of the entry, and garlands and 
the skulls of rams at each corner,’ w’as tenanted 
by Colonel Newcome ; while in Howland Street, 
close by, Clive went to live with hia wife and 
mother-in-law when misfortune fell on him. 

It is, how’ever, in Mayfair, St James’s, and 
other districts of the West End that we meet 
with the majority of the novelist’s cbaracters. 
Dr Firmin and Philip lived in Old Parr, that is, 
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Old' Burlington Street, whence the fashionable 
world had Setl, finding it too dismal. In Gaunt 
Square, Lord Stepic hud his town palace. Some 
have recognised Btjrkeley Sqiiare in the <Iescrip- 
tion of this spot’ with its mansions passed away 
into dowagerisin— tall dark houses, with window- 
frames of a lighter red, and blank iron extin- 

? uishor.s that still flank the lamps over the steps, 
t Was in Great Gaunt Street, Ididing out of they 
Square, that Becky Sharp first made the ac- 
quaintance of the (icceiiLrie Sir 1‘itt (hnwley ; 
and in Curzon Street, Mayfair, that she lived a.s 
the wife of the impeciiniou.s Rawdori in the snug 
and complete hachelor’.s residence with its gera- 
niums in the window and .carved bronze knocker. 
Not far away — in f^uccti Street — that veteran of 
fashio 1 , oU Lady Kew, abo<le, uiid might even 
aometiine.s nave been found, wlieii J^ondon was snp- 
poseil to be a desei-t, cowering over a bed-candle 
and a furtive teapot in tlie hack drawing-room. 
Conveniently situated for hei- ladyship’s devo- 
tions was Lady Whittleaea’.s Chapel, where the 
• Rev. Cliarle.s Honeyman ollieiated. Bark J^ane is 
repre.sented hy Lady Ann Neweome and Miss 
C’rnwlev with lier png-dog ; while Mrs Hobson 
Newenme lived in lJryan.stoii S<piare. More inte- 
rest perhap.s attaclies to the Bury Sti-et-t lodgings 
of Major Bendennis, the daily scene of hk elabo- 
, rate toilet. 

Ball Mull, the ‘sweet shady .side’ of which was 
5 the favourite haunt of tlie beaux ami dandies of 
the Regency, \vu.s familiar to Thackeray, who 
began, and finislied The. hue.k of Ihtrry Ltfudoti 
wliile stiiying in St James’s Sti-ect. No more 
congenial district could have been found for the 
wondly-miiuled old Major, who loved to station 
himself in the great window of Buys’s Club — 
the bow- window of White’s- -with half a score 
of old bucks .simihiily recreating themselves-- old 
fogies who, l^en unkindly suggested, should he 
set up ill wax at Madame Tuasand’.s in a Chamber 
of Horrors by them.selve.s. 'J’lie humorous side 
of elub-life i.s admirably portrayed in the Book 
'of Siiohs. A member of the Athenionm and the 
^form, Thackeray was particularly partial to 
the’ smoking-room of the Garrick Club, then 
situated in King Street, Cuvent Garden. It was 
here, at the annual dinner hehl on Sliakespeare’s 
.birthday, that he said, ‘We the happy initiated 
never speak of it as the Garrick ; to iis it is. the 
Q., the little G,, the deare.st place in the worl«l.’ 
It was at Willis’s Rooni.s, the old Almack’.s, in 
King Street, Ball Mall, that he dflivere<l, in 1851, 
his lectures on the Knglisli Humorists, hi the 
vicinity of Bronipton and Kcn.sington his life 
a^ a successful author was mostly pa.ssed. . Becky 
Sharp on her maiTiage retired to .snug little 
Bronipton lodgings ; and in a cottage in a street 
'leading from tlie Biilhain Road, with the romantic 
title of St Adelaide Yilla.s, Aiiiia Maria Boail 
West, old Mr Sedlcy hid his head with his wife 
and daughter Avhen the cra.sh came. There is 
a touch of Dickens in Thackeray’s description 
of this neighbourhood, ‘where the houses look 
like baby-houses ; where the people looking out 
of the first-floor windows must infallibly, as you 
think, sit with their feet in the parlours V where 
the.thrubs in the little garden.s in front bloom 
with a perennial disjilay of children’s pinafores, 
little red socks and caps ; and w’here little porter 
pots hang on the railings simhing themselves. 


In 1847 Thackemy went to live in Yoting 
Street, and once pointing out the bow-windowea 
cottage to an inquiring frien»1, is said to have 
remarked ‘Go down on your laie(!% you rogue, 
for here Vlirrihj Fair was penned I will go 
down with yon, for 1 have a high opinion of that 
litthi proiluctioii myself.’ Hare he also wrote 
Eavwml; and one of the houses close «by, in 
Kensington Square, has been elio.^^en as the liome 
of Lmly Castle wood and Beatrice. In 1862 
rhackeray removed from Onslow Square, where 
the Neweomes and the Virgin fantt had been 
composed, to the house lie had built himself in 
Balace Green, still remaining in the old court 
fluburb with its leafy trees and gardens, to which 
lie was so much attached. Here it was that the 
completion of Denis Duval wtia c.tit .short b'y his 
lamented death in the following year. 
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‘Weiu., T don’t know •wlni.t you fellows th^k, 
but a.s far a.s I’m concerned,’ Trevor Gilling- 
ham renimked, with an expansive wave of Ills 
delii-ate white hand, ‘my terdict on the Last 
of the Bhuitageiiets is .simply this : the Prince 
of tlie Blood ha.s been weighed in the balance 
and found wanting.’ 

It was a fortnight latcw, in Faussett’s rooms in 
the i’hapel C)uad at Durham (Chapel Quad is 
the most fa.shioiiably expensive quarter), and a 
party of raw lads, who took tlietrisidves for men, 
all gathered round their de.sscrt, were engaged in 
di.scu.ssing their fellow-undergraduate. The table 
groaiicil with diicd fruits and mandarin oranges. 
Fan8.«ett himself raised to his lijjs a glass of 
Oxford wine-merchant’s sherry our famous 
Amontillado as impoited, thirty-six shilling.s the 
dozen — and oh.^erved in a tone of the severest 
criticism: ‘Uh, tlie man’.s a smug ; a most un- 
mitigated smug : that ’s the long and the short of 
it.’ 

Now, to he a Fimig is, in Oxford undergraduate 
circle.s, the uiipardoimble sin. It means, to stop 
ill your own rooms and moil and toil, or to liu*K 
and do nothing, wliilo other men in siiouls are out 
and enjoying thein.^clves. It means to avoid the 
river and the boats ; to slum the hump-supper ; 
to decline thc*wine-[»arty. Sometimes, it is true, 
the smug is a euriuiulgeoii ; but sometimes he 
is merely a poor iind liard- working fellow, the 
.sort of per.soii whom at forty we call a man of 
ability. 

‘ AVell, T won’t go quite as far ns that,’ one of the 
other lads observed, sniuoking his lips with an 
{j.'.tcntatioua air of judicial candour, about equally 
ilivided helwceii Dick and the claret. ‘I WonT 
quite condemn him as a siniig, unheard. But it’s 
certainly od<. he shouldn’t join the wine-club.* 

He was a second-year man, the speaker, one 
Westall by name, who liad rowed in the Torpids ; 
anti as the rest were mostly freshmen of that, 
term, his opinion n-iturally* carried weight with 
all except Gillingham. lie, indeed, as a Born 
lk)et, was of course allowed a little more license 
in such matters than his even Christians. 

’ Copyright 1892 in tlic United Btniea of Amerlc* bytth* 
Cassell PumiHhing Conipanjt 


‘Up till now/ Fftuseett put in, with a candid 
air of liiBtorical inquiry, ‘you see every Durham 
man has always as a matter ot course subscribed 
to the wine-club. . Senior men tell me they never 
knew an exception.* 

Gillin|;ham looked up from his casy-chair with 
a superior spaile. ‘ 1 ‘dun’t object to his not 
ioimnui it/ he said, with a ciirl of the cultured 
lip, for the Bpm Poet of course represented cul- 
ture in this scratch collection of ardent youii^^ 
Philistines; ‘but why, in the nuine of goodness, 
didn't he say outright like a man he couldn’t 
afford it 1 It ’s the base liypocrisy of his putting 
his refufliil upon moj-al grounds, and calling 
Kiinself a total absLuincr, that sets my buck 
up. If a man ’s poor in this world’s goods 
and -can't afford to drink a decent wine, in 
Heaven’s name let hi in say so ; but don’t let him 
CO suufiling about, pretending be d()c.su t care for 
It, or he doesn’t want it, or he doiisn’t like it, or 
he wouldn’t take it if lie could get it. I call that 
foolish and degrading, as well its unmanly. « Kven 
Shakespeare hiiusidf used to frequent the Mermaid 
tavern. Why, where would all our poedry be, I 
sh<3uld like to know, if it weren’t for Bacchus? 
Bacchus ever fair and ever young? gW.-ir, he 
sang, is toil and ti‘ 04 "blu ; Honour but an empty 
bubble ; Never ending, .still beginning ; Fighting 
still, and .still de.stroyiiig ; If the world be worth 
thy winning. Think, oil, think it worth enjoying.’ 
And Gillingham closed his eye.s ecstatically as lie 
spoke, and took another sip at the thirty-six 
Amontillado, in a rapture of divine j)oe.‘<y. 

‘Hear, hear!’ Faussett cried, clajiping liis 
hands with delight, ‘The Born Poet for a song! 
The Born Poet fur a i-oci ration ! You men should 
just hear him .spout Alexander’s Feast. It’s a 
thing to remember! He’s famous a.s a .sj>ouler, 
don’t you know, Ut Rugby. Why, he’s got Jialf 
the British poets or more by heart, and a quarter 
of the pro.se autliors. lie can .speak whole pages. 
But Alexander’s Feast ’.s the tiling he iloes the 
very best of all. Whenever he recites it, he 
brings the house down.’ * 

' ‘ Re.spect for an ancient and picturesque seat 
of learning prevents me from bringing down 
the roof of Durham College, then,’ Gillingham 
answered lightly, with a slight sneer for his 
friend’s boyish enilinsiasm, *]je.sides, my dear 
boy, you wander from the subject. When the 
French fanner, asked his barn-door fowls to 
decide witli what .sauce tliey would wish to 
be eaten, they held a meeting of their own 
in the bortou-yard and .sent their spokesman to 
say, “ If you please, M. le Proprictaire, we very 
much prefer not to be eaten.” “ Mes amis,” said 
the iarmer, “ vous vous t'eartez de la question.” 
And that’s your case, Fau.s.sett. Tlie business 
before tlie bouse is tlic moral turpitude and 
mental .obliouity of the uiuii i’lantiigenet, who 
refuses — a.s lie says on tioii.scientious grounds- - 
to join the college wine-club. Now, I take 
that as an insult to u society of. gentlemen.’ 

‘What a lark it would be,’ Faussett cried, ‘if 
we were to get him u)> here just now, offer him 
eome .wine, to which he pretends lie has a con- 
Blnentious objection— unless somebody else j»ays 
£or it— make him drink success to the cause of 
^tal abstinence, keep filling up his glass till we 
make him dead drunk, and then set him nt tlie 
wiildow in a paper cap to sing John Barleycorn /' 


Gillingham’s thin lip curled visibly, ‘ISour 
•humour, my dear boy,^ he ‘said, patting Faussett 
ou the back, ‘is English, English, essentially 
English. It reminds me of Gilray. It lacks 
point and fineness. ' Youi* fun is like your neck- 
ties — loud, too loud! You must .cultivate your 
mind (if any) by a diligent 'study of the best 
French moilels. 1 would recommend) for my 
part, as an efficient antidote, a chapter of De 
'laupaasant and an ode ®f Fraiiyois ( ioppee's, every 
night -and morning.’ 

It was Trevor Gillingham’s cue, indeed, always 
to treat his fellow-students at Durham College as 
mere young Englishmen who liad never seen 
.anything of the gi-eat Enro[)ean world uliere he 
himself had received tin*, rudiments of his edu- 
cation. 'flu'tf had not been brought up in the 
diplomatic service ; tJnnj had not belli hui ried 
about tlie face of the Continent from kladrid to 
Constantino])k*, ami from Stockholm to Athens : 
thi.y had not picked up French with their motliers’ 
milk, nor lisped in High -German from their 
earliest iufaiicy. It was .something, Gilliiigluim 
felt, to have .been dandled ou the knee.s of Rou- 
manian ami Servian queens, or to have been held 
at the font by the orthodox luimk of Russian 
princes.ses. And he never let his eonteinjioraries 
nt .school or college forget his superiority in tliat 
respect. He had painted over Ids door witli his 
own hand the proud words of the I’saluiist, 
‘Regina; crunt nutricea tiue.’ So he desni-sed 
Faussett for not being as c.osuioiiolitau ami en- 
lightened^ ns himsolf, and he hurl a low opinion 
of Oxford altogether as a rather provincial 
Eiigli.sli univer.siiy. • 

Faussett, Honiewhat uba-died, retired for a 
moment into ldni.«clf. He busied himself mean- 
while with handing round the mandarin oranges. 

‘ Flautagem't ’s not a man of tlie. world, you see,’ 
Gillingham went on after a short pau.se, puffing 
away at a contemplative cigarette, with n proud 
consciousness tliat he himself was wholly different. 
‘That’s not liis fault, of course, ami nobody 
blamc.s him for it. The poet is horn, not made, ^ 
we know : it’s’porfectly true ; but llie man of the 
world is made, not born ; he owe.s Ids (UialitieS to 
the society in wididi he has been brouglit up, and 
the jHjople with whom lie and his forebears have 
associated. Still, when a fellow come.s among 
gentlemen, no matter from what origin, he shoulu 
“behave as sich he should have gumption and 
tact enough to find out instinctively what are 
tlie tldng.s one should do and wlmt the things one 
should leave iimlone, so as to fit him for the 
superior groove in whicli he is thenceforth to 
hold Ids orbit. I hate uuadaptiveness ; it ’s a 
mark of a low unprogressive nature. The wise 
man inove.s with ids time and adapts himself 
to hi.s company. If he happens to be in Spain, ' 
lie's a pillar of the bull -fights ; cosn d^esjmiia^ you 
know — com (Pesjiafin! If he comes to England, 
he ’s a Vice-president of the Society for the Pre- 
vention of Cruelty to Animals. When he’s at 
Rome, he does as Rome does ; when he 's in 
Geneva, he renounces the Pope and all his works 
as a most, dangerous heresy.’ And Gillingham 
leaned back in his ,‘easy-chair with a self-satisfied 
face, and blew forth a blast of pale blue tobacco 
.smoke, conscious that he hfid spoken like a man 
of the world hiiilself, and merited the admiratibn 
of his attentive listeners. 
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if Plantagenet ’s poor,’ one more tolerant 
lad put in, apologetically, ‘it’s naturul enongli,* 
after all, he shouldn’t want to join the club. It’s 
precious expensive, you know, Qillinyhum. It 
runs into money.’ 

The Born Poet, was all sweet reasonableness. 
‘To be poor, my dear Matthews,’ he said with a 
charming smile, turning ri)und to the objector, 
‘as Beau Brunimell remarked about a rent in 
one’s coat, . is an accident that may happen to 
any gentleman any day ; but a j)atch, you must 
recognise, is premeditated povei-ty. The man 
Plantageuet may l)e as poor as he chooses, so far 
as I’m concerned: I approve of liis being poor: 
what so pictures(pie, so affecting, so poetical, 
indeed, as honest povcu-ty? But to pretend lie 
doesn cwik for wine — that’s quite another 
matter. There the atrocity coin(!.s in : the 
vulgaiian atrocity. For I call siuli a sbitement 
nothing short of vulgar.’ He raised his glass 
once more, and eyeil the light of the lamp 
through the amethystine claret with poetic ap- 
preciation. ‘Now give the hautboys bi’(!ath,’ he 
cried, •breaking out once more in a fit of fine 
dithyrambic inspiration; ‘he comes! he comes! 
Bacehius, ever fair nud ever young, Drinking joys 
did first orduiii. Bacchus’ blessings are a treasure ; 
Drinking is the soldier’s pleasure, Jlich the 
*. tr-r-reasure, Sweet the pleasure ; Sweet U pleas- 
f ure after pain.’ 

i And when (lillinghain i^aid that, with his 
studiously unstudied air of profound aillatus, 
everybody in the company felt convinced at once 
that Plaiitagenet’s teetotal ism, real or hy[K)critical, 
simply hadn’t got a l(*g left to .stand upon. They 
turned for consolation to the Carlsbad plums and 
the candied cherrie.s. 

But at the very same moment, in those more 
mode.st rooms, up two jiair of stairs in tlie Baidi 
Quad, wliicli Dick had .selected for him-self a.s 
being the (dieapisst then vacant, the Primu* of the 
Blood hini.self sat in an old stulfed chair, in a 
striped college boating coat, engaged in ilihcussing 
his critic Gillingham in a more fri(;ndly spirit 
with a second-year man, who, though lod a smug, 
was a reader and a worker, by name Gille.spie, 
a solid Glasgow Scotchman. Tliey Imd rowed ► 
together that afternoon in a cniiva.s pair to Sand- 
ford, and now they were working m uiiibon on 
a chapter or two of Aristotle. 

‘For my own part,’ Dick flaid„‘whcn I hear 
Gillingham talk, I’m so overwlitdiiied with his 
knowledge of life, and hi.s knowledge of lii.storv, 
and his extraordinary reading, that I feel quite ’ 
ashamed to have carried oil' the Scholarship 
against him. I feel the examiners must surely 
have made a mistake -and some day tliey ’ll find 
it out, and be sorry they elected me.’ 

‘You needn’t be afraid of that,’ Qille.spie 
answered, .smiling, and filling his pipe. ‘V^oii 
lack the fine quality of a “ guid Coticeit o’ yoursel,” 

• Plantagenet. I’ve talked a bit with (lillingham 
now and again, and I don’t think very much of 
him, ife’s not troubled that way. He’s got an 
extraordinary memory, and a still more extra- 
ordinary opinion of his own high •merits : but , 
I don’t see, bar those two, tliat there ’.s anything 
particularly brilliant or original about him. I 
He ’s a poet, of course, and he writes good verses ; 
every fellow can write good versee nowadays ; the 
trick ’b been published. All can raise the flower 


now, as Tennyson puts it, for all have got the 
seed. But as fur as I can judge Gillingham, his 
hiemory *8 just about the be.4 thing about him.' 
He has a fine confused lot of undigested historical 
knowledge packed away in his head loose : but he 
ha.su’t any judgment ; and judgment is ability. 
The examiners were, qiiitr ri|rlit, my dear felloVv ; 
you know less than Gillingliaiu in a way ; but 
you know it niore siircdy, and you can make 
belter use of it. Ilis woi’k showy and Hashy : 
yours is solid and serviceable.’ 

And (Bllespic spoke the truth. Gradually, as 
Dick got to see more of the Bctrn Poet’s method, 
lie found Gillingham out : he discovered that the 
great geniu-s was essentially a poHcur. He posed 
about everything. His rok in life, he said himself, 
wa.s to be the typical pod : and he lujver forgot 
it. He dressed the part ; lie acted it : he ate ancl 
drank poetically. He looked at everything from 
the point of view of a budding Shakespeare, with 
ju.st a <lash of Shelley thrown in, and a suspicion 
of Matthew Arnold to give modern flavour. Add 
a tinge of Baudelaire, A'ictur Hugo, Ibsen, for 
cosmopolitan interest, and you iiave your b^ird 
complete. He was a spectator cjf the -drama of 
human action, he loved to remark ; he watched 
tlni poor creatures and ihc^pietty creatures at 
their changeful game, doing, loving, and sufiering : 
he saw in it all good material for bis art, the raw 
stuff for future plays to astonish hiimuiiity. 
Meanwhile, he lay low at Durham (’ollege, Oxford, 
ami let the undergraduate wrald deploy itself 
before him in simple Bacchic guise or lleraclean 
feats of strength and .skill. 

Dick .saw more of Gillt'spie those first few terms 
than of any one else in college. He was a 
' thoj'ough good fellow, Archibald* Gillespie, and he 
, hud ju.st enough of that ballast of cominon-Bense 
j and kmovlcdge of the w(jrl(l \vhi(di was a trifle 
lacking to the romantic country-bred lad fresh up 
^ from ( ’hiddingwick. He lic)j»eil Dick much with 
' hi.s work, and went much with liiin (ui the river. 

I And Dick woiked with a will at liis history all 
. that year, and pulled an oar with the best of 
' tliom : though he found time, too, to coach a 
■ fellow undergraduate going in for ‘Smalls,’ which 
! ineimsi-il his income by ten wlndc i)ound.«, an 
incredible sum to him. When he thought of how 
hard it used to be to earn ten pounds at Mr 
Wells’s in tlie High Sti-eet at Ghiddiiigwick, 
no wonder (Oxford seemed to him a veritable 
Eldorado ! 

In .s]»ite of hard work, however, and frequent 
I tight places, that first teim at Oxford was a 
: genuine delight to him. Who that has known 
I it (loe.snot look back upon his freshman year even 
in middle life with regretful eujoyn)ent’l HiiOBe 
long iiioriiiiigs in great lecture-rooms lighted up 
with 4)’m liglit from stained-glass window^s ; those 
golden afternoons on the gleaming river or among' 
the fields t( wards Iftley ; those .stroUs round the 
I leafy avenues of Christ Church walks ; those 
j loitering laonicnts in Magdalen cloisters ! What 
1 lounging in a punt under the chestnuts by the : 
j ( ’herwell ; what spui-ts against the stream ou the 
j river by God.stow ! All, all is delightful to the 
merest full-bl joded boy ; to Richard Plantagenet’s 
romantic mind, .storeil with iniages of the past i 
'txyas a perpetual .feast of fantastic pleasure. 

He wrote to Mary twice a week; he would 
I have written every day, indeed, if Mary had 
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allowed him ; but the lady of hie love more 
prudoQtly remarked that Mre Tyadeseant would 
be ten^pted to inquire in that case ae to the name 
and buainess of her constant correspondent He 
wrote her frankly all his joys and griefs ; and 
she in return quite as frankly sympathised witli 
him. Boy and girl as they were, it was all very 
pleasant To be dure, it was untlerstood lunl 
arranged on both sides beforehand by the high 
contracting parties that these letters were, to be 
taken as written on purely friendly grounds, ami 
as the lawyers say, ‘ without prejudice still, 
aa time went on, they grew more and more 
friendly, until at last it would have required 
the critical eye of an expert in brcach-of- promise 
cases to distinguish tliem at first sight from 
ordinary Invc letters. Indeed, J net once, towards 
fhe eml of term, Dick went so far as to .begin one 
short note, ‘Dearest Mary,’ which was precisely 
what he always called her to himself in his 
own ‘pleasant day-dreams; and then he had the 
temerity to justify his action in so many* words, . 
by pleading the preeedent of this purely mental 
usage. But Mary promptly put a stop to such 
advances .by severely beginning her reply, ‘Dear 
Mr Phuitagenet thougli, to be sure, she some- 
what spoilt the moral effect of so stern a cUm- 
pencement by confessing at once in the sequel 
that she had headed her first draught with a 
frank. ‘ Dear Dick ’ — and then torn it up, after' 
all, being ashamed to send it, • 

Wheii Dick read that deliciously feininine 
confession, con.sigiied ih blushing ink to fair 
whiUi maiden note-paper, his heart gave a jump 
that might liave been beard in Tom Quad, and 
his face grew as red as ^^lary’s own when she 
penned it. 

THE CHINA TEA CLIPPEUS. 

crimson flag of the British merchant service 
has flown at the peaks of many famous ’ shijvs 
since it was lioisted al)oa»’d the fir.sL of the Blawk- 
wall Liners ; but never liu.s that glorious bunting 
‘terrific bui*ued’ over a more renowned fleet of 
vessels than the China Tea-clippers. The little 
‘fruiters’ which raced lioim*. from South Spain 
and the 'VVesteni Islands with the golden products 
of the orange, grove and the raisins of the sunny 
MiU’cian vineyards, won great fame in their day. 
Such names as the ‘Jack o’ Lantern,’ ‘Susan,’ 
and ‘Lady Kebow’ will kindle the heart of the 
old sailor, and carry him back in recolh^ction to 
the period of his first going to sea, when he recalls 
tb0((|»icture qf those yaclit-like clippers, streaming 
down ♦the bay like a flight of gi’acefiil seabirds 
, under their widespread wings of canvas. Dainty 
*Jittlc vessels they weiv, to be sure ; scboom*.r- 
rigged for flie most part, and. wonderful sailers. 
But they seldom went farther than a Aveek’s run 
from soundings, and this, together with their 
llender size, prevented their ever attaining the 
Significance which attaches to the great sliij), 
Wlid^red majestic to tlie eyC bv her towuuang 
b^hts, and heroic to the mind by the length of 
voyages. 

I’he tea-trade with Cliiua was first thrown open 
by our war with tliat natioLi in 1842. The 


, Americans ‘then possessed a magnificent fleet of 
-sailing-ships, hailing chiefly from Boston and 
Baltimore, which no British vessel afloat could 
rivaL Our ocean liners at that period were of 
the old frigate-built school ; blufl', homely craft, 
veiy dry and comfortable to be on board of in 
a gale of wiinl’, hut never cfllehruted for their 
speed. The Yankees; on the other hand, were 
introducing tiie new form of Clipi)er-building ipto 
their yards ; and the vessels which, in 1845-4'6, ■ 
they despatched from Nt'w York to the AVhampoa 
were not to lie surpassed, indeed scarcely ap- 
proached, by anyiliing that we could send to com- 
pete against them. Then, again, by first carrying 
a cargo to C’alifornia, vvliicli ]>aul them sonietliing 
like five pound.s a Ion, it airswered tlu'ir purpose 
to cros.s to the Chinese jxuls, load Avitli tea, and 
bring it to. the Tliaines or Mersey at aerate which 
it* would have ruined our 8hi]>owmers at home to 
m'.eept. Tims it was that for the first few^ years 
in tlie hi.story of the China lea-trade the Ameri- 
cans practically (uijoyed a monopoly in supply ing 
the markets of the world. 

But British enterj)rise was iK»t. very lil^ely to 
sit doAvn lung under lliis slate of* things. Olliers 
Avere reaping the fruits Avhich wa* h.'ui shed our 
bhuHl in China to secure, ’flie Navigation Law's 
had been re]iealed ; Free Trade wiis in opera- 
tion, and it seemed strange that with these great 
coiumercial ailvantage.s Ave (’ould not success- 
fully compete against the Americans, What avus 
Avaiited first of all was for our shipwrights to 
turn (.lit vessels tliat could hold their own against 
the Yankee sliips. Bi-ulhcr Jonathan gave us 
the idea of ciij.pt'r-buriding, and we Aveie not 
above borrowing it. B\ ^^’uy tif experiment, 
M(‘xsrs Hall of Abeidi*i*n constructed a large 
schooner on the lines of tlii' famous Baltimore 
clippcTs, named her the ‘ Torrington,’ and in the 
year 1840 sent her to iiigage in Uie coasting-trade 
with (fiiina. Her voyage proved siicli a 8ucce.ss, 
that other vessids of tlie same elasH, but of gi'oater 
burden, folloAved in quick succe.ssion. . Tlie ‘Tor- 
ringtoii’ AA’as the first of lint Bi-itish China clip- 
pers : tiie Vesstds Avluell had preceded her, such 
as the ‘Eupliiat.es,’ ‘Foam,’ ‘John o’ Cuunt,’ and 
the ‘ Monarch,’ Averit all of the type still known 
among sailors as ‘ lea-Ai agon.s.’ 

For quite ten years after the. launch of the 
‘Torrington,’ how(*ver, the Americans remained 
our masters in this jiarticiilar trade. When they 
found that we* flad hegmu to compete Avith them, 
their builders Aveiit to w^ork to construct the 
magnificent set, of skips Avliich may be described 
as belonging to the Iatt‘.r BaTj-imorc clipper school. 
Tlnav Avas nothing afloat under British bimting 
to riA’al siicli vessels as the ‘Challenge,’ ‘Sea 
AVihrb,’ ‘ Oriental,’ and at least a secu'e of others. 
Occasionally, one of our sjiips Avonld beat a cele- 
brated Yankee clijiper ; but these triumphs were 
so few that they •merely served to accentuate the 
suyieiiority of Iheir craft over our own. For. 
instance, then*, avhs the memorable race from 
■Wliaiupoa to the Tlianies in 1851 between the two 
Baltimore clippers ‘Flying Cloud’ and *Bald 
Eagle’ and- the English ship ‘Qange.s.’ The 
former vessels sailed thriie days ahead of the 
‘ Ganges.’ A gri^at deal of excitement was (jreated 
in China by the' I'ace, the Americans, from their 
prestige, being* the universal favourites. "iWie 
south- Avest monsoon was strong, and. the ‘Ganges^ 
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madt a long passage to the Sunda Strait; but, 
when alie passed Aiijer signal station, ncithing bad 
yet been seen of her rivals. She arrived in 
soundings on December ICtli, after a passage of 
one hundrctl and eight, days. 

A 'well-kno.wn Aberdeen ship-owner who was on 
board at thti time tells tlie story ‘of tlut race up 
(Channel in Lindsay’s llidonf of Hhiiyphui. ‘ On ihe 
following morning at daylight we W(a-ti off Port- 
land, well inshore and under short sail, light winds 
from north-east, and weatlu'r rather thick. About 
eight A.M. the wind freshened and the haze cleared 
away, Avhich showed two]arg(‘ and lofty ships two 
or three miles to windward of us. They pi-oved 
to be our American friends, having their stri]'C‘S 
and stars flying for a pilot. Ca})tain Deas at once 
gave o (hirs to hoist his signals for a j>ilot also ; 
and as by this time several cutter-s wcav stand- 
ing out from Weymouth, the “ (.hinges, ” being 
fai*tlu!st inshore, got her pilot first on board. I 
said that I wouhnaiid in the ])ilot boat Jind go 
to London by rail, and would rep(U*t the shi]) that 
night or next morning at Austin Friars (she was 
consigruid to my firm). The bj-ceze. had considtir- 
ably fre.shened before 1 got on board the j)ilot 
cutter, when the “ Oaiiges” tillt'd away on the jiort 
tack, and, contrary t.u IiTs wont, for he wnn a very 
M’.aiitious man, the captain crowded on all small 
I'sails. The Americans lost no time, and were after 
I him, ami 1 had tlire,e hours’ view of us tine an 
I ocean race as 1 can wish to seis. The wind Ijeiug 
idead ahead, the ships were making short tacks. 

' The “(Tunges” showed herself to be the most 
Weatherly of the thive ; and the gfiiu on every 
tack inshore was obvious ; neitliej- did she st'cm 
to cany away beliind in forereaching. She 
arrived otf Dunge.neas six hours )>efore the other 
two, and was in the. London 1 locks twcnty-foiir* 
hours befoiv the iirst, and thirty -six hours before 
the. last of liei^ o])j)oneiits.’ 

It was much about this period that the famous 
(ffiina house of .lardiiie, Mathesou, & .(’o. caused 
to be constructed for theju a ship with lines 
(piite as line an thost*. of any American craft atloal, 
j and of stouter' scantling. She was named the. 

I ‘Stornoway,’ and was the first of the fur-fumed 
race x)f Abei-dcen clip[)ers. I’lic ‘Chrysolite,’ a 
ship of very similar tyiie, was launched shortly 
afte.rwards. Put these ves.sels were .scarcely equal 
to holding their own against the JfaUiinore 
clippers, few of which were less’thun double their 
tmiiiage. Our shiphuilder.s, liofvcvcr, were ex- 
perinieiding in the riglit tlircciion, and gaining 
in confidence. Their next attempt was a ve.ssel 
called the ‘Cairngorm;’ she proved herself not 
only a swift sailer, but a staunch sliip, and by 
delivering her cargo in superior order, sjieiKlil} 
obtained a preference over her American coni- 
jietitors. The English ship-owners began to grow 
liopeful again. In A])!'!! ] 8.^)3 the ‘Joseph 

Fletcher’ arrived in the 'I’hames, one hundred 
and four days from Shanghai. This was the 
swiftest jiassiigi*. yet madi'. by a British tea-clipper, 
and created a good di;al of enthusiasm. 

But it was not itntil the year 1 850, when the 
‘Lord of the Isles,’ one of the earliest iron vessels 
built, in this country, raced home from Foochow 
against two of the. most famous Baltimore clip})er& 
of the age, and heat them both by some days, 
that our ships re-established tlidr ascendency in 
trade whicli the Americans had long been 


bidding fair to monopolise. Froin this time the 
slately Vaiikee craft biigan to disappe^ir one by 
one from off tin? stag, followed by the regretfin 
memories of many British jacks, who liad lov^ 
the honour of rivalling such ships and such 
sailors as those which diislied across the oceans 
under the stripes and stars during the two middle 
decades of the century. The revolution of tlie 
wheel of fortune was slow, Imt complete. 
Between the years 1845 and 1855 British mer- 
cliHiits were cliartering American clipjjcrh to 
bring freights of tea from China to supply the 
Jjonuon markets ; not more tliaii twenty years 
later, nearly the w’liole of the. tea imported into 
the ITniied Stales was cai'i’ied by English ships. 
That We drove the Americans out of the trade by 
our ouii RUju-riiu'ity no one would be so foolish ^S' 
to affirm. Hud they chosen to contfiiiue com* 
peting with us, there is no doubt that they would 
nave sent fortli shi])s (jiiite eiipable of giving a 
giMxl account to the most celebrated of our own 
clipper-^. As seamen, we at least admit them 
eijiuil to our.selv<\? ; ns slnjibiiilders they taught 
us many valuulde ]es.sons. 

In 18(>0 We. had got the great bulk of the Cliina 
tea-trade into our hands again, and a fleet of 
tamon.’-' vi!sm'1s was gradually spiinging up in this 
IrirUic. There was tlie. ‘ (ffiallengeiv H])ecmUy built 
l»y Mr Bichard Green, tem years earlier, to com- 
pete with the Vaiikee eli]q>ej‘ ‘ (.'hallenge,’ which 
she was mo.q. smsessfiil in doing; the ‘Falcon,’ 

‘ Kate (’arnie,’ ‘Crest of the \Vu\’e, ‘Bjiray of the 
Ocean,’ and several utliers wliosi; names are quite 
historic in tlie annals of ,our mercantile marine. 
But by the time our Yankee neighbours had 
ceuscirto be rivals to us in this particular tiade, 
a keen conij)etiliun had sja-ung up among our 
own shi]»-ownej's. Fj’eights in llie tea-trade 
usually ruled very high ; but >n addition to tins, 
extra inducements were held out to the owners 
of swift ships iii the shape of racbig pi'emiums, 
and heavji prizes fuj‘ the eailiest (hdiVeries. The 
I'e.^ult was that China cli]>pei-sailiiig, stimulated 
by .sucl) .strong eojnme.reial con.siderutions, grew 
intlf a sort ot mania : the builder.s W(*re put to 
it tt> j)i'odu(e Vessels wliich nothing afloat could 
toiieli, and us a conse.qiie.nce they launclied a set 
of shi]).s of such beauty, and possessed of such- 
extraordinary sailing ([iialities, that the world 
had never seen their like before. .Steele of 
(bveiioek and ITooil of Aberdeen were particu- 
larly famous lor the clijipers they turned out. 
ddn; tir.sl-name(l (inn it wa.s that, in 1866, sent 
forth the ‘Sir Lancelot,’ the pride and wonder 
of the whole, race of tea-el ip] )ers. 

This ship went mainieu by a crew of thirty 
hands, commanded by Captain Bichard Bobinoon. 
It was in the season of 1869 that the Sir 
Laneelot’ maile the swiftest ]»aHsage (‘.ver recorded 
of any tea clipper. She left the anchorage at 
Foochow on the 17th of July with a full <;arg<j 
of tea for London ; arid on the lOt^ of October 
sighted the Lizard, and entered the English 
Channel. Four days later she was herthea in 
the AVest India Docks, having completed a voyage 
of nearly 15,(XK) miles in eighty-nine days, and 
maintained an avw’agii of over one liundr*ed and 
sixty miles a day tlirough all the vicissitudes of 
weather which e'^ery sTiip meets with upon # 
long ocean passage. 

This voyage of the. ‘Sir Lancelot’ was ten days 
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quicker than those of tlje ‘Serica,’ ‘Ariel/ aud 
‘Taeping’ in the great- homeward race frofti 
f’oochow of 1866, end tight days*qiucker thaii the 
celebrated paasages of the ‘ Spindrift’ and ‘ Ariel ’ 
in 1868. The nearest appi’oaches to it are the 
runs made by the clipmu-s ‘Tlierniojiyhc/ ‘Tita- 
nia,'and ‘Halloween.’ Tlu; lirst-namcd ship came 
home from Foocliow to London in 1869, sailing 
about five weeks before the ‘Sir Lancelot’ She 
was making her maiden voyjige, upon the outward 
passage of which she Lad covered the distance 
between Melbourne and the ThameH in sixty 
days. ’ She then crossed to Shanghai in tweiity- 
eight days, the (|uick(ist run on record. Leaving 
Foochow shortly afterwards, this wonderful vesstd 
accomplished the voyage to I^oiidoii in niiieiv-one 
days. Tlie ‘Therniopyhe’ was one, of the. Aber- 
deen clippers; she was al)Out sixty tons larger 
than the ‘Sir Lancelot,’ altlioiigh built very much 
upon the lines of that vt\ss(‘l. TIjc ‘TiUinia,’ a 
(Irecnock-built shi]) of a lcs.s burden than either 
of the Wo foregoing vessels, math* a ‘ranious 
passage in tlie.i'ace, of 1871. Perhajis none of the 
China clipper-matches excited more, interest than 
this particular one, because of the notoriety of 
the ships engaged iu it. The ‘ Thennopyl.-e ’ left 
•Shanghai on June ^;2(1 ; the ‘lorward Ho’ sailed 
from the, same port two days later ; and the 
‘Undine’ on the 27th. On the 1st of July tlie 
‘Titania’ left tlie aiichorag(‘ at Foochow, by which 
time the first of her competitors liao’ got the start 
by the whole length of the China Sea, and the, 
other twt) were many leagues alu'.ail. Njitwith- 
sianding this, the ‘Titania’ arrived iu the Thame,8 
on the 2d of October after a passjige of ninety- 
three days, the ‘Thermopyhe’ coming in on tlic 
6th, the ‘Undine’ ou the 16th, and the ‘Forward 
Ho’ on the, 20t1i of the same month. The 
‘Halloween’ was aiiotlier of the swiftest of these 
famous ocean racei's. In 1874 .she made a niemor- 
o,ble passage : eighty-nine days from Shanghai 
to Deal. But this extraoi’flinarily <piick voyage 
is perliaps partly attributable to the fact of her 
liaving sailed at -a time, of the year wlieii^the 
monsoon was strong and favourable, wlnu’eas the 
usual ])criod for the leaving of the China flee.t 
was between the months of May and August, 
during which lliu monsoon is adverse. The 
‘Halloween’, was one of the yej'y few China 
clippers ever built upon the. Thames. She was 
launched at. (Ircenwich in 1870, and was a mo.st. 
lieautiful model, of nine hundnal and t^Venty 
tons burden. 

The China clii)})ers were a line school for sea- 
meiu The greatest d(!xte.rity of navigation was 
called for in sailing these crack shi])s. If a man 
werj reckless, and permitted his de.sire to‘cyuTy- 
on* to gt*,t the better of bis judgment, he stood 
to dismast bis ship and liopelessly ruin his 
chances of a smart pa.ssuge. Alishaps were fre- 
«quent. Studding-sail booui.s and b^ywul ])oh!s 
were carrieef away with as little, compunction as 
a sailor would feel in snapping the Ble,iii of a clay 
pipe. The ‘Cutty •Sark,’ whilst racing almost 
aeck to neck with the redoubUxble ‘Tljennopyhe’ 
tn T872 lost lier rudder oft’ the Capt 5 ; yet sin*, 
UUntrived to arrive in the, Thames only a week 
behind her compt:tiU)r. Occasionally one of the 
4xmt notorious of the racers would make ■ an 
inordinately long passage. The ‘Clmlhmge’ in 
1869 was one hundred and forty-eight days in 


coming home from Shanghai, having been etcep- 
tionally unfortiumte in the. weather she met 
with. Tn the previous year she, liad occupied one 
hundred and thirty-one, days in making liic same 
passage.,' the. ‘ Forwaid Ho’ one luwdred and 
twenty-eight davs, and the ‘TiUxnia’^one hundred 
and twenty -six ‘days. This was the. season (1868) 
when one of the great <‘st of all these ocean 
nigattJis was run. Between May 28th and Muy 
30th, six ships started — five from Foochow, and 
one from Wl»ann)()a. They were the ‘ Lahloo/ 
‘Taeping/ ‘ Ariel, ‘Spindrift/ ‘Sir Lancelot/ and 
‘ tbuliue.’ Never was there a more exciting 
inateli, .saving, ]>erhaps, the race of 1871. Heavy 
wagcis were laid, and the ju’ogre.ss of the ship.s 
most eagerly watelitsl a.s they ]>assed the. various 
signal .slalioiis. Then they were lost siglit of for 
a long while ; until one fine morning from the 
.summit of the Portland (lift’s Avere seen two 
stately-looking vesseds in the oiling, sw(‘ep:ng up 
(ftiannel under a prcxligiuirs sjiread ot Avhite 
Avings. ‘The first of the, China eli]»pers!’ Avent 
the. cry ; and the ncAvs Avas Avirt*(1 to London and 
circiihited among the excited hrokei'S of Alinciiig 
liane before even the numbers of tlu' distant sbiiis 
bad been made, out. They proved to lie the 
‘Ariel’ and the ‘•Sj)indrift,’ ninetv-fiv<i days from 
FoochoAv ; and fori v-eiglit hours lat(*r they were 
both snugly bei‘lhe(l in tlie London Docks. 

But from the day in 1863 av hen the steamship 
‘Robert LoAve,’ of 1250 toirs, commanded by Caj)- 
tain Coiigaltoii, left Hankow loaih'd Avith teas 
for London, the (hina elip|H‘r was doomed. She 
ludd her oAAUi h.ir at ]e..nl (U'dve yeai’s after this ; 
but her knell had beiai sounded liy the screech 
of the ‘H(d)ert LoAve’s’ siren, and lii'r (lisapp(*ar- 
ance Avas only a matter of time. A few of these 
'beautiful vessels still ffnrviv(‘, but they are no 
more than the relies of a vanislied type. When 
the last of them goes, slie will (’arry Avith lier the 
tender recollection^ of a raev of sidlors wlio are 
rajiidly groAviiig fewer ; and as tln‘ old salt turms 
from tlni sliadoAAy memory of some gallant 
sjiec.tatde of swelling canvas and lushing bull 
to the siglit of the modern Avall-sided steamboat, 
thrashing along deep Avitli the lii-st of the sc^ason’s 
tans, lie may well be excused for heaving tt sigh 
in lament of the Cliina clijijiers. 
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‘ AVherc <IUI you coiuo from, Uiihy tlrar?’ 

‘(Mil. (•! tliH o very w licit' into hero.' 

• Where tllii you Kiit your ey^H ko blue ?' 

‘ Out of the sky uh I came Umiuyli,' G, MAonoNAl.!). 

In the old days before Lucy Avas married — not 
sindi very old (lays either even noAv - she used to 
hUk 01 all she should do Avhen Alice came to stop 
udth her in the beautiful house that her ricn 
husband Avas going to give her ; and the two 
girls Avould laugh, and try to imagine, what was 
really inconceivable to them both, being Avuited 
on by serA^ants, and not having to put their hands 
to anything. Alice, to be sure, had sighed as 
often as she laughed, having a foreboding of the 
separation this marriage would make between 
them ; but noAv, here it was actually come 
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poB^ onlj far more delightful than the brightest 
and wildest anticipationa. 

No hne servants to awe and trouble them, no 
critical eyes or cars to note what they did and 
what they^aid, not even the grand husband to 
tlirow the shutlow of his presence on their sun- 
shine ; there they were, those two together, in, 
what seemed to Alice splendid luxury, though 
Lucy, more acc^istomed to her surroundings by 
this time, used to try to convince her tliat it was 
nothing like so fine as the drawing-room ; and 
she used to incite Alice to steal down and have 
a peep just to see the pictures ami the big looking- 
glasses and the juaiio ami all. Tlie nurse <lid m»t 
stay very long after Lucy began to recover ; but 
though it was delightful to be alone, they had 
both grown so fond of her that tliey quite re- 
gretted her leaving, and Lucy cried when she 
kissed her, ami said, ‘Ain’t slie a dear? Idess 
her ! ’ 

The doctor came every day, but he was so kind 
and so plcitsed t(j see Mrs ('ruddock slowly but 
surely recovering her strength, that his visits 
were quite a pleasure. 

And then it seemed to Alice that everything 
that heart coukl wish was to be arrived at by just 
ringing tlie b(dl ; ami there was a smiling, rosy- 
faced, country girl wlio brought up what was 
wanted, who was not so alarming as the tall 
parloui'-maid, who, however, now was very dif- 
lercut, when she came in contact with Alit e, 
having had impressed upon her by master, doctor, 
and nurse, tliat it was us much as her place was 
worth make herself unpleasant to the person 
wlio hail seemed to call buck Mrs Craddock trom 
the very gates of death. 

I will not undertake to say that she did not 
Vfiit ber feelings freel)* in the kitchen at the 
indignity of having to wail on a coipmon, low, 
mill-girl, she ‘iis was used to gentle-folks, and 
only came to Mrs C’raddock just to oblige, Jis she 
wouldn’t stop beyond her six mouths were it 
ever so, though tluiy went on their bended knees 
ami doubletl her wages.’ 

But Jessie, Ihe uiidei'-housemai<l, had none of 
these dignified feelings, nor had slie been so long 
in service as to be shocked at sundry little fancies 
in the sickroom which Travel's, tlic parlour-maid, 
would have known ‘at once were not sueh as ladies, 
even in their moments of greatest unbemling, 
gave way to, such as a bit of fresh watercress for 
tea- 1 think they called it ‘ci'case,’ and spoke c>f 
Jiaving it ‘to’ their tea --or even twoj pennyworth 
of periwinkles, over which, I am sorry to say, the 
doctor surprised the two girls. 

Thougli he shook his head doubtfully over the 
desirability or digestibility of such food, lie was 
yet fain to* condone it for the -sake of the^ ])eal of 
laughter that greeted his ears as he opened the 
door, and tluj bright look on Lucy’s pretty, delicate 
face as she held up in triumph on a largo pin, for 
, Alice’s inspection, a curly, black body which she 
had successfully extracted from its shell. 

But 1 liave not mentioned the greatest and 
most entirely satisfactory delight of that bedroom 
at Apsley Villa. In all their anticipations of 
Alice’s visits to Lucy after her marriage, they had 
never included in the* dtdightful programme a 
real, live, little baby, Lucy’s very own baby, 
and so . by natural con.sequences more than half 
' Alice’s'; the dearest baby, with tiny hands and 


wonderful little feet, wjth toes like dainty shells, 
and a small face, over wliicli the two girls porea 
v^th an admiration that was almost worship. 

Baby had a soft down over the Lead that ;^aa 
a delight to touch, and of which Alice ainl Lucy 
talked^ as if it were abundant tre.sses that miglit 
be plaited or curled or otherwise arranged accord- 
ing to the latest fashion- in fact, it was just such 
a baby, neither more nor less, as the many thou- 
sands of little babies born every day, as seen I'y 
, their mothers eyes. . 

^'he two girls wanted no other, occupation or 
interest all day and all night long ; but the baby 
did not undertake to aflbrd active amu.senient for 
more tlian two or three hours out of the twenty- 
four, being a placid creature and much addicted 
to peaceful slimibets, which his mother and 
Alice reluctantly .agreed were better in the pretty 
bassinette than in the arms of (uther of them. 

The only time during the day when a sense 
of uneasinesH or constraint came into the pleasant 
atmosphere of the room was in tlm ‘evening, 
when the door-bell rang and they knew the 
miLstcr of the house hud returned, ife went off 
too early in the morning to disturb his wife, 
though as a matter of fact she was always awake, 
and gave a little sigli of relief wlicn she heard 
the door (dose after him. Tie did not come in 
in the middle of the day, but wont to his mother’s 
for his luncheon ; but in the evening, when he 
came in from the mill, he always came up to his 
wife’s room for a few minutes, and Alice went 
away and left them together. 

liUcy might have In^eu quite gay and like her 
old self all the afternoon, hqt us soon as his ring 
came at the door, her spirits seemed to die away, 
and slie began to feel languid and tired, and her 
voice sounded dull and weak. ILese interviews 
were m^ver very long, .and' Alice fancied there 
was as mnch relief in the step that went down- , 
stairs as in the face she found lying back among 
the pillow.s. 

At first Lucy said notliiiig about her husband 
to Alice, and Alice a-sked n<j question.^ ; but as the 
dafs went on, and Imcy was grfulimlly regaining 
I .‘'treiigth, and each day saw some slight step 
towards conv.'descence, which must needs put an 
end to this happy, ]>eaceful exirttence, she began 
to talk of those eighte^en months of inai'ried life, 
of which Alice knew .so little, aiql to fret over 
I the pro.spect of going back to what it had been 
1 befoiH^. . 

j ‘I don’t want never to get well, Alice,* she 
j would .say ; * no, nor he don’t wish it neither. 
When J wius so bad, before you came, and made 
sure I was going to die, I u.sed to say to myself, 
well, anyhow, I ’ll be out of his way.’ 

‘ ^V’^creii’t In* kind to you ?’ 

‘ Well, he weren’t so to say unkind. I Bome- 
tiine.s thought I ’d a deal ratlier that he w'ere. 
Don’t yo i mind, Alice, that Sarah Giles, whose 
husband knocked her about so—- he* were a brute 

and yet, when they’d made it up‘ after one of 
tliem breezes, there she ’d be setting on his knee 
witii a black eye maybe, as he ’d given her, and 
she ’d fight the first that said a word against him. , 
Well, mine was sick to death of me, and just put 
up with me the best he could. I don’t know 
why ever he wanted to marry me for. I ’d never 
have thought of it. Why couldn’t he a-let me* 
be?’ 
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* Wew the old lady naaty tp you V 

‘Ko/eho^d tt*likea to be, but he wouldn’t have 
that, and we didn’t see much of her. When 1 
was ill, she came and wit up with me one night, 
but Pd a deal rather have been left idone.* She 
kep’ sighing and shaking her hea<l, and muttering 
to herself, for she’s terrible pious, but I'kuew 
she’d luther 'by a long way I died ; and she said 
once when she gave me a drink, as we ilid ought 
to be resigned, if it was the will of the Lord. 
But there 1 I couldn’t help thinking it’s not so 
easy to he resigned when one ’s real iond of any 
one. You wouldn’t a-been resigned, would you, 
my darling not easy like, would you? And 
she were a bit too w'illing to think it were the 
will of the Lord to Luke me out of her son’s w'ay, 
US if it weren’t never the wdll of tlie Lord to bo 
kind and let one live. But there ! 1 ’in* beginning 
to til ink 1 ’d be as resigned as she is if 1 was to 
go now we’ve had this nice little time together, 
you aud me, as must come to uii end sooner or 
later. Oh, Aliiie, don’t you wish it couldego on 
just as ’tis for ever, just you and me aud baby, 
baby and you aud me? But I can’t u-bear to 
leaf^e him. 1 ’d like to take him with me, bless 
him I him and you, if we could all go together. 
There ! he ’s waking ! Give him to his molhei'.’ 

The mere tliougnt of recovery retarded its 
progress : the doctor’s suggeBtion that she should 
vcome down-stairs for an hour sent up her tein 
peraituro ; and a proposal that, if, the weather 
continued so bright aud mild, she might go for 
a drive before long, took away her appetite, and 
made her languid and depressed. 

I think the doctof divined the cau.se of these 
relapses, and felt sorry for tlie girl who clung 
^80 to the old friend of former years, aud yet he 
felt that the feituatiiou could not be prolonged 
indefinitely, aud that, as soon as Mi's (Jraddock 
. wqs sulhciently recovered to go back to ordinary 
life, Alice’s preaence at Apsley Villa could not 
•fail to be an embarrassment. 

For Alice™even though she wore her Sunday 
dress every day, and with tidy collar and imlfs 
and smooth hair, did not look so rough and wild 
as she did on the first night of luu' arrival -would 
never look like anything but a mi II -girl, nor 
would she if she had consented to Lucy’s (‘on-stant 
entiHjaty that she would take some of the dresses 
hanging in the wardrobe and alter them to fit 
liersell. . She absolutely refused to take anything, 
though it gave her eoutinual amusement to ex- 
plore the treasures that wardrobe contained, and 
spread out the dresses about the room, and 
discuss the colour and material and style, and 
the occasions on which each had been worn, 
giving Lucy for tlie first time some enjoyment 
m her various possessions. 

Lucy, like most pretty girls, had been fond 
-of a bit of finery in the old days, when a new 
ribbon meant sometimes going without butter 
s on her bread, and a smart wing for her hat had 
* to be saved up for for weeks ; so Alice was^quite 
^Burprised to find how little pleasure all these 

« things seemed to have given her, aud how 
pidly seemed to reuiember all the trinkets 
lay in her drawer in the jeweller’s boxes 
find, phak cotton wool, looking as if they had 
boea opened since they were given ; while 


alitde truinpery gilt locket with A on it, which 
Alice bad given uer once on her birthday, was 


treasui'od, and had evidently been worn on a 
little real gold chain which belonged by rights 
to a hand.some pendant set with pearls.' 

‘ I wouldn’t lose that,’ Lucy said, ‘ were it ever 
.so ! 1 dropped it one day on the staiim, and my ! 
didn’t 1 make a racket till it was found. I 
remember so well the day you gave it me, and 
how it took me all by surprise, you kept it so 
close. You iva» sly, and pretended you hadn’t 
4 penny to sjiare for u pi'esent, aud you was so 
sorry ; and 1 was quite look in, and .said, “Never 
mind, I didn’t want no present;” and* there I 
when 1 woke in the morning, was the little box 
pn the pillow between you and me, and you 
pretending to be asleep, only 1 could hear you 
smiling in a whisper.’ 

* Lucy had learned to - talk better English than 
this during her married life; but when she was 
with Alice, .she fell back into the old fonn.s of 
.speech, lor there it'cre no critical ears to listen, 
or eyebrows to ri.se, of moiitlis to twitch with 
irritable or jiatieiit endurance. 

It was the doctor who sugge.sted the idea that 
a change was what ^Ii’s Craddock wanted to set 
her up again ; and proposed slie should go to 
Beston, a little place oii the east coast. 

‘Of course, you couldn’t get away froiif busi- 
ness,’ he said to !Mr (haddock. ‘Why don’t you 
g<5t that girl to go with her, aud take care of her 
and the baby? She'll want a good deal of care 
for some time yet, and thid girl is a capital nur.se, 
and lias a head on hei* shoulder.s, which is not 
such a common thing among women.’ 

So one evening, when ..Alice c;<.uie back into the 
room after a longer than usual interview between 
the husband and wife, she found Lucy, not us 
she expected tired and depressed, but with bright 
eye.s and eager face ; fiut .stretched limp aid 
languid on tiie sofa, with her face turned away 
from the fight, but standing at the open ward- 
robe, reaching for a bo.x on the top .shelf, to see 
if a certain hat would do to wtsir at the sea.side, 
G)h, Alice, only to tliiiik ! it’s too good to be 
true, you and me and baby — only us three — lie ’s 
not going, he can't leave Llio mill. 'When he first 
begun to Uilk of it, 1 thought he meant to go too, 
ami 1 felt so bad, just as if it would be the death 
of me ; hut when he said he thought you and mo 
miglit manage if he couldn’t get away, 1 could 
almost have given him a kiss, 1 was so pleased, or 
got up and danced for joy. Vou’ve ntrver seen 
the sea, Alice, and you’ll love it,' that yoU will, 
and so .shall I. Ho took me to the 'sea once, but 
,1 didn’t care a bit about it ; there wasn’t any one 
to’lalk to, or .say what I thought uf*it, and 1 was 
fretting to come back and see you, or anyhow 
have a chance of seeing you. But only to think 
of you and me all to ourselves. AVe.’re to have 
lodgings ; it will be just like, old times, only no 
liorritl old mill, and’ we shall do just wluit we 
like all day long, and liave baby to ourselves.’ 

That was the culmination of everything, height-, 
eiied hy the dread that had been gi'owing us she 
grew better, that a regular nurse would have to 
be engaged for her darling- a grand, frightening 
nurse like Travers, who would take the baby 
clean out of lier hands, and keep him shut up 
in a nursery wliere his 'mother would only be 
admitted on suirerance, and who would absoro lAl ’ 
the exquisite delights of washing, and feeding, 
birthday, was aud rocking him to sleep. 
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. DREAMS AND PERG 


‘Bo y 9 u tlimk he noticecl as you didn’t care | 
to go us long as lie was going V * 

Sir Cx'uddock was always spoken of as ‘he’ 
between the girls ; the only other he wiio was 
ever menti^ed being baby, and the personal 
pronoun in his case was spoken in such a UiH'crent 
tone, that there was never. any mistake as to who 
was meant. 

‘Noticed? Not he. Bless your ‘heart, he 
don’t care ! ’ 

But ‘he,’ going heavily down-stairs to his 
solitary dinner, said to himself, ‘ She will be glad 
to get away from, me, poor (diild !’ 

DREAMS AND PERCErTIVP] ILLUSIONS. 

Biikam; form a world of their own, with no dis- 
coverable links, binding them to the other facts i 
of human experience. Tlie very name suggests 
BOinethiiig far distant and shrouded iu mystery ; 
to the memory phantoms and apparitions are 
conjured up ; the sleejior feels he has been the 
actor iu scents no less real than those of waking 
moments although tlm siglits and 8e(|ueuce of 
events are of an unknown realm. The mind not 
drawing its knowledge from withont will b’e free 
to follow the wildest play of the imaginution, ainl 
will rellect the iiidividuurs tcmperam*:nl and 
mental history. The inteipretatmu of the dif- j 
ferent scnsiitioiis will depend on the sleeper’s j 
chaiactor, for duripg sleep every man has a world 
of his own, although when awake we all have a 
common world. • 

Authorities difl'er as to wliether the nerve- 
centres^are ever so lowered as ‘to break the con- 
tinuity of bur coii.^cious life. AVhile the meta- 
physician holds that the soul a.s a spiritual body 
can never be inactive, the psychologist and 
physiologist teach the ‘doctrine of deep uncon- 
scious sleep. Against * the theoiy of unbroken 
mental activity it is urged that many never 
dream. This objection may be answered by 
remembering that our sleeping life is so dillereut 
from our waking life tliat what occurs in the 
former may readily be forgotten in tlie latter. 
The fact that on being suddenly roused must 

S ersons are found to be dreaming, is probably 
ug to the Jn^am being develo])ed during the 
moments of awakening, A man may resolve 
to*awuke at a certain hour, and succeed in doing 
so, but his success is maiiily owing to his being 
in a state of mental perturbation which renders 
him liable to' be disturbed by slight stimuli. 
The truth appears to be that a minimum degree 
of intensity is always ])resent in tlie nervou.s 
substance, and this is especially the rule where 
wo lose* all recollection of the dream. We aw'ake 
in the night, the remembrance is clear ; in the 
inominc, all trace has disappeared. 

The brain is not only the organ of thought, 
but it equally stimulates and directs our W'hole 
body during our waking moments. In sleep, 
howoyer, the brain is, relatively torpid, and the 
movements taking place then almo.st entirely 
depend upon the sjiinal cord and pen’plieral 
ganglia, the brain retaining its conscious arid 
automatic actioiw, although losing its stimulating 


power. By physiologists the spinal cord is 
regarded under a* twofold aspect : it is a con- 
ductor, and transmits, messages to tlie brain, au<L 
brings buck the motor excitation ; , as a nerve- 
centre it is the seat o^ rellex action, and these 
reflex actions are automatic, unconscious,, and 
co-ordinated. Reflex actions are movements in 
parts ol tli^ body brought about by sensations 
coming from that part ami acting through the 
intermediary* of some nerve-centre f)ther than 
the brain. The reHex act is phy.siological, 
and differs from the intelligent act, which is 
psychological, in the fact that the former is un- 
conscious and the latter conscious. Some autho- 
rities state that ‘where there can be no con- 
sciousness because the brain is wanting, tliere i&, 
in spite of appearances, only luecliunism.’ Others 
ob-serve : ‘ Where there is clearly selection, reffejj- 
tion, and physical action, there must also be 
consciousness ill spite of appearances.’ 

Dreams are clas.silied witli hallucinations, os 
they hii^'e no basis of actual impression for their 
starting-point ; whereas illusions have, an'd the 
parallelism betw'euu dreams and insanity has been, 
pointed out by Kant, who lemarks ‘that t|ie 
madman is a ilreamer awake.’ 

The day-dreams and cast.Ujs iu the air built 
by eveiy one of an imaginafive nature are far 
mbre ext’*avagant than the false beliefs of the 
insane ; with the sane however, the dream 
.scenery does pot last long and the stimulus of 
light !ind sound soon dissolves it. A nightmare 
gives us a very good idea of what an insane 
(lelusion is like. The ancient Greeks believed 
that their dreams were picture.^ laid bare to the 
eye of the soul by some, of the gods. The African 
savage liold.s that in dreaming his higher self then 
travels to unfamiliar lauds ; the North American^ 
Indian hclieves that man ])OsseHse3 iw'o souls,* 
and during sleep one rmuaiiis in the bialy, while 
the other niuible.s at ple.a.sui‘e through unknow^n 
regions ; the Dyak, that there is one soul which 
is absent during sleeji, and that the dreams repre- 
sent what is sc'eii by that soul in its wunderinga. 
Others believe that dreams are sent hy the good 
spirit pr»:sidiug over our de.stin^ to warn us of 
an impmuliiig danger ; and many to-day hold 
this view, although modern science, by careful 
Htudy of the close conuei tion existing between 
mental life, and bodily operalion.s, has attempted 
to solve the problem by proving that our dream- 
imagery is iiio-slly drjiwn -from our every-day 
experiences. Tile ])tjwer wdiicli cements into a 
colierent nia.SvS our *liscoiinected dream -images 
is culled ‘creative fancy,’ and this is said ta 
be derived from the fantastical f orce of the 
soul. 

Internal or ( xteiiud nervous stynulation fa e 
great source of dreams. Schemer relates the case 
of a love-sick youth xvho was allowed to whisper 
his name in the ear of his obdurate misti'ess 
whilst she slept, with the result that she con- 
tracted the Imbit of dreaming of him, which led 
to a happy change in her feeling towards him. 

A cold foot suggests uu image of ice and 
snow'. Moonbeams will sometimes lead those of 
a highly rebgious temperament to believe that 
they are visited by angels. Over-eating at su^r 
w’ill cause dreams of a terrifying nature. Tjie 
sensation of being grasped by some invisibly, 
being is due to the sleeper seizing his own arim 
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When we attempt to flee from sope approaching 
danger, and cannot^ th^ limba are lying in an 
^wkw'ard position, and a certain amount of mus- 
cular strain is ‘present. The horrible feeling 
of falling down from some height is caused by 
, the involuntary extension of the sleeper’s foot. 
Change of pressure on the retina wifi develop 
lovely plaiiw bedecked with beantifnl.ilower.s and 
tenanted by birds of gorgeous plumage. Where 
we believe we are being crushed by some great 
weight, the cause is most likely due either to the 
closeness of the air or the mouth being covculmI 
with the bedclothes. The throbbing of an aching 
tooth has been mistaken for the stride of. an 
avenging giant If oUr skin is acting abnormally, 
alid at the wiine time there is a subjective visual 
stimulus, the resultant is a combination of butli ; 
and we imagine there is an insect creeping over 
us. If a tale rivets our attention it tends to 
awaken a vivid recollection of the facts disclosed, 
and may thus easily lead to. a dream. It is not 
only one’s own daily e.\'periences which ^supply 
the ground-work of our ilreuius, but the thoughts 
communicated by others to us are also wov»‘u 
imo tlio aeencry of our sleeping life, and this 
is advanced to explain the peculiar fact of our 
i dreaming of person^ or places of which we have 
no individual e.xperience. 

I am inclined to believe, liowever, that fli 

► dream-imagery the delicate threads and shadowy 
strands of hereditary memory, which in our 
waking moments are prevented iroin acting by 
the energy of the coherent groups of impi'essions 
received from the world by our sense organs, now 
make known their concealed power. Strange 
foriiiH are visible ; events not known to us in 
waking life are seen to follow one aiiotber in 
^re{»ulai' or^ler, and careful reflection will not 
, brmo to liglit any link that will connect them 

w^th our waking hours.. 

We have most of us at times felt a sense of 
» familiarity on visiting a new locality, although 
we cannot recall when, wliei-e, or uinler wluit cir- 
cumstances we have before seen it. Is it too innch 
to iisk one to btdieve that in sncli a case our 
memory is restoring some fragments of our past 
ancestral life ? — perhaps of a time even us remote 
: as when our ancestors use*! small lozenge-shaped 

> arrow-heads and a hatchet niaae of flint ! — a 
period when the mighty Mammoth and the Cave- 
Deui’ roamed in alnmst uiKlisturbed freedom 
through the prinuival' forests ! 

Perceptive Illusions are false or, rather, mis- 
• taken perceptions of the senses : something is 
«een or lieara ; but tliat which tlie person tliuiks 
he sees or hears is aiot real but false. An halluci- 
nation is also a false perception of the senses, but 
18 entirely sifbjective and is not due to any 
excitation from the outer world. Thus, wlien a 
man sees a stump of a tree and mistakes it for 
an apparition, he is suffering from an illusion ; 
but ii there is no stump, and he pictures to hini- 
s^f the ghost, he is the victim of an hallucination. 
Tam not here discussing the truth of the theory 
of tfle idealist, who looks upon those udio believe 
in an external world as existing and not depend- 
ing on our perception of it, as suffering from a 
gtimd illuBion of sense. The real, I hold, is the 
wttth, 08 it exists for average man. free from 
: dividual biaa and special circumstances favonr- 


nble to error. When a person says of an object 
that it is a tree, we know what he means, whethef 
it involves an external fact or is illusory. Optical 
illusions, which are caused by the reflection and 
refraction of liglit, are not peculiar to the indi- 
vidual, but arise in all when placed under similar 
conditions. A Stick half immersed in water 
always looks broken, simply on account of the 
bending of Ihe rays of light 
, As far us the appearance of images and their 
mode of action are concerned, the waking state 
is similar to the dreaming. In the tornier 
condition the images are not ohjeciive ; they 
appear and disappear by tbe immediate associa- 
tion of ideas, time aiul space being modified as 
they are in dreams ; but whereas in dreaming 
the things seen are supposed to have a real 
existence, in waking they , remain ideas. It 
occasionally happens, liowever, tliat these ideas 
do not remain as mere thoughts, but become so 
intense that they are held as real ; and this 
result is more likely to take jilace when we 
abandon ourselves to a deep train of thought, 
and being absorbed are by oiH 8 inattention 
iiiicoiiscioiis ; and the same condition of mind is 
establi.^hed a.s in dreaming. When thinking of 
persons or ]>Ia<‘es they are often imaged before 
us with such distinciness tliat we arc startled, 
l^^se vivid but momentary hallucinations are 
•not morbid, for tliey are seen by those who are 
.sane but liappen to be strongly excited by 
anger, sori’ow, or hope. l>ante, Milton, Goethe 
ami others giffce(l with an intense imagination, 
unconsciously regariled as real tin; characters 
they created. Talma declared that lie was able 
to transform his audience into skeletons, thereby 
giving greater force to his acting ; and Aber- 
croniby relates tlie case of a man who could, 
by .strongly fixing hi.s attention, call up any 
vision with such .vividness that it seemed real. 
Thus, then, there is no hard and -fast line 
between sleeping and waking. 

All forms of illusious^are due to carelessly 
performed syntlie.sis, as whmi u man on a hot 
summer’s day looks in a stream and ‘sees’ the 
delicious coolness, tliu.s performing an act of 
imagiiuitivc construction. To the impression 
which his sen.se of sight gives him he add# 
what prior experience has bequeathed to his 
mind. ‘In perception,’ says Sully, ‘ the material 
of sensation is acted' on by the mind, which 
embodies in its present attitude all the fesults. of 
its past growth.’ 

The state called ‘diypnagogic liullucinatioh ’ 
Is that in which the images appear to be real 
although tlie subject is still partially awake. 
Every thought then assumes body, and form, 
and when wakening from a vivid dream, the 
figures of onr dream are sometimes seen moving 
and projected against the wall 

The following is a good example of an illusion. 
‘On tt small three-legged table beside my bed,’ 
says Vignole, ‘there was a little oval mirror, 
on which hung a woman’s cap, which fell partly 
over the glass ; there was also an easy-chair, 
on which I had thrown my shirt before going 
to bed, while my shoes were as usual on the 
floor. 1 awoke towards morning, and os I 
chanced to look around the large room in +lie 
; uticertttin light of a night-light which was 
i almost burnt out, my eyes fell upon the easy- 
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chair. Immediately I seemed to see a head 
(Iboye it, corresponding to the mirror, and a 
vague confused image of a person seatetl there. 
, . . On further examination, the face and 

{ leraon stood out more clearly, and the features 
lecanie more distinct the longer I looked. 
Finally I saw before me a man dressed in white, 
of ail athletic form, sitting on tlie easy-chair, 
and looking fixedly at me. . . . The image 

appeared to me so real and distinct, that bn 
rising ’from the .bed and gradually u|iproacliiiig 
it, its form did not vanish even wlu;n I was 
near enough JLo touch tlic object which prijj 
duced it. An analysis showed that the features, 
limbs, and jiositioii c(>iTespt)n(led in every ])oinl 
with the folds and relative position of tlie articles 
of dress which liad formod it.’ 

A like mistake in an imagibativo individual 
would lead to the firm couviction tliat an appari- 
tion liad been seen. 

To be tlie victim of an illusion is, according 
to some, a sufficient reason to be excluded from 
the circle of eaue men ; hut tlie careful observer 
knows that this is not true, for momentary 
fatigue or relaxation of attention will prevent 
the perceptions Ixuiig rational ; and it is not 
only in the nudfsciplined mind of the savage 
that >Ve find illnaions piomim-nt, hut also in the 
cullivated intelligence of civilised communities. 
Most of us, when we have allowed oiir iiuagiiia- 
tioii free play, have delected images of animals 
' in the clouds ; and it is no unfamiliar experience 
to he callcid upon to observe likenesses to the 
human form in moiintains and rucks : these 
occupations are favourite ones with tlie insane. 
The ex])laiiation is that there is a tendency to 
regard any object of perception as subjective and 
causative, and the mind, which is unconsciously 
exercised, constriicts a resemhlance of tlie image 
already impressed on it. All faint sensations 
are liable to he wrongly classified, and it is in 
these hazy' impressions that most illusions take 
their rise. Thus, when looking through a window 
at some distant object, a fly on the ]>ane may he 
mistaken for a bird. ‘Wluni then* is an echo, 
we eonifitimes fancy our call is answered by 
some one else, and this i.s ])eeause, by a process 
of suggestion, the second .sound hring.s before ns 
the image of a second sliouter. Cold and smooth 
surfaces frequently apjaair to be w<it, and tlii.s 
is due to the confusion of two , impressions 
when near each other, wetue.ss being a compound 
sensation, con.sistiiig of touch and temperature ; 
as the feeling is causetl in the majority of 
coses by surfaces moistened by a cold liquid, 
we speak of it as a sensation of wetness. 

If a train i.s travelling quickly, and we watch 
the apparent motion of the laiul.scape, when we 
look at some stationary object, as the carpet, 
•it seems to move iii the contrary direction, 
this being due, according to Helmholtz, to the 
tendency of tlie sen.se organs to go on doing 
what has already been done, and that while we 
fancy we are looking steadfastly at the carpet 
we are in reality moving the eye over the 
Burlace. On looking, at the stormy clouds on a 
moonlight night it is the moon that seeni-s to 
scad along ; and it is only when we fix our 
gaze op her that we observe that she is stationary. 
Wundt suggests that experience hu.s made, it 
far easier for us to think of small objects like 


, the moon moving rapidly tlian of large masses 
likb the cloivds. * 

If a nervous stimulation is continued for a# 
lengthened period, it ceases to have any effect : 
the noise oi a mill iH^.not heard after a time, 
and perfect silence is the result. A man who 
has had his leg amputated frequently has some 
HCiisatiou arising which .“he refers to the lost 
member, and tin's is due to sensation arising at 
the sensory centre, and not by excitation of the 
peripheral fibi-e. If we hit the uliiar nervt; at 
j the elbow, we feel the tingling hi tlie fingers, 
and not at the .seat of injury. 

I The imitation of solidity and depth in painting 
I is a curious illustration of the mode of production 
of illusion.s. Sonic pictures will give the eye a 
represeutatiou of a scene in whicli the objects 
liave the distinctness of proximit}" with tlic mag- 
' nitude of di.stunce. According to Helmholtz, a 
I picture re]>re.seuting a Bedouin's white garment 
' ill brilliant sunshine wdll, wdien seen in a fairly 
' lit gallery, have a slegree of lumino.sity rencliing . 
only to ahoul one-thirtieth of that of the. actual 
object ; whereas a painting rfipre.senting marble 
ruins illuminated by moonlight wonhl in Ijie 
same gallery have a lumino.sity ten to tw'enty 
tlioiisand times greater than the reality. The 
observer does nut, however, •notice these great 
dftt'erence.s, ior his Imagination, which dwplaces 
coii'^cious seii.satioii, is held captive by the vivid , 
re])resentatioii. ‘'Die mystery of the proces.s, 
luuvever,’ saya Sully, ‘greatly disappears wdien 
it is nuiiemiiered that what w'e call a con.sciou.s 
“sensation” is really compounded of a result of 
sensory stimulation, and a result of central 
reaction,, of a purely passive impre.ssion ami the 
mental activity atleuding to this and clas.siug it. 
This being so, a semsation may he modifieil by 
anything exceptional in the mode of central 
j reaction of the moment.’ ^IVlien >ve see tlft eve' 
j in a portrait following the* spectator as he moves, 
the trick is due to I ho painting being a flat 
projection and not a .‘‘oliil, ,so that wherever the 
observer stands it present!? the front view of the 
object rej »re.scnted. 

IVninineiit trace, s of familiar cxi^eriences are 
left on the mind, and thus a clever draiights- 
; m.in can 'vvitli .'i few rougli lines indicate the face* 

' of any well-known individual ; for tlie mind of 
j the .spectator will, at the slight external suggestion, 
supply the, mental image. At the^theatre, if the 
j acting is good, there is a cumulative effect ; and 
' towards the end of the play the illusion becottioa 
j mo.st markeil, for ive have come to see ivbat 
puj'poses to repre.seut au actual Hcries of events, 
and by anticipaliim tlie mind becomes slightly 
excited, and emotion is the great disturber of 
intellectual operations. Wlien two discontinuous 
stimulations follow each other closely, the eflect 
is that they appear continuous : in conjuring, if 
the observer is sjiecially asked to note two Bitcces- 
; si VC actions separated by a very narrow interval 
of time, to him it W'ill appear as if they were 
continuous. .From this fact, and from the atten* 
tion being bribed beforehand by vivid* expecta- 
tion, the eye fails to see the slighter moveiifents 
which ivoi Id have given the clue to the perform- 
ance of the trick, 

I Healtliy mental life is so nearly related to 
' abnormal mental life, that in different w^ays our 
I Blight illuBions frequently lead to hallucinationi 
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almost as well Viarked os those occurring in , 
insanity ; but when the mind is'normal, by the 
•>«orrective effect of reflections, the illusions are 
fugitive ; whereas in abnormal states certain false 
ideas become fixed and pensistcnt by the suspension 
of judgment and reflection. If we habitually allow 
our imagination to become overheated, the best 
of ns are liable to illusions ; but if we live in 
a healthy atmosphere, and keep free from mental 
excitement, we can 4ook upon the occasional 
failure of the mechanism of the mind as .an 
inseparable a(icompanim<!nt of its general efli- 
ciency. 


A PAIR OF GRAYS. 

One terribly cold winter’s morning, Ivan Ivano- 
vitch, Chief of Police, was walking up and down 
his comfortably furnished office, apparently deep 
in thought j and not very pleasant tJionght either, 
to judge from the dark frown which disfiguretl 
his usually hamlsome face, and tlie bccasioually^ 
angry stamp he gave with his f(x)t. It was not 
o^ten that Ihe suave polite Ivan allowed himself 
to show any indications that his plans had not 
turned out to his entire satisfai tion. No ! he 
was far too politic "for that; otherwise, he would 
nob have stood in the high position he did at 

present, of chief of police in N Ills income 

amounting to many thousand roubles n year, 
possessed of inibouiulod iuMuenco, allied through 
marriage to some of the first Russian families, 
respected by his equals, regarded with trembling 
awe by his inferiors, wliat more coubl a man 
wish fori 

But listen ! Once during the winter, the 

Governor of N was accustomed to hohl a 

^grand reception, which was attended by the elite 
'%f sdHety, the highest civil and military officials, 
tile foreign diplomatic corps, in' short by all Ihe 

rank and beauty that N could boast. Up 

the gaily-decorated sledges would dash over the 
crisp hard snow, the silver trappings of the horses 
glittering in the sun, the .occupants smiling and 
nodding os they sat wrapped to their eye.^ in 
splendid furs— all smiling and nodding except 
•Ivan Ivanovitch. And yet liis sle<lge was one 
of the handsomest and most admired ; Ihs pair 
of glossy coal-black horses not to he matched 
in beauty or swiftness by any of those which they 
passed so triumphantly on the road. But Ivan 
Knew that presently the sound of other sledge- 
bells would be hear<l, their music iqiiging out 
in the clear cold air, and the loveliest pair of 
grays would come dashing hy, leaving him, the 
great man, for behind, ami pulling up at the 
Stately entrance, amid general exchimationa of 
wonder and admiration. 

This is the vision constantly before his eyes. 
Why had not fate assigne<l to him those splendid 
jnsOYsI But fate or no fate, by fair means or 
W those grays he must and would obtain before 
-tha next rece)>tion, now-ouly one week distant. 

did anything appear more improbable. 
ifili|*rival, a rich land-owner, whose estate lay 
miles from the town, had refused all offers, 
/:0v^‘:ibe most exorbitant prices. Take them by 
,f&rct he could not,, by stealth still ,leas. They 
too generally. He was . at his wits’ 
VmiA And so he paced up and dowudns luxiui- 


,ou8ly furnished room, revolving in his mind all 
the different schemes he bad thought of during 
the lasti few days, only to give them i^elucfantly 
up ns hopedess and impossible. 

The office of the ‘^.’liief of Police’ formed 
ymrt of a huge building situated just outside 
the town — not a cheerful place to look at ; its 
windows barred with iron ; the gi’eat lieavy doors 
only opening an instant to swing back, with a 
•dull clang, cruelly su.ggestivo of hopcle-ssness to 
those within. Pven the bright winter’s sun, as 
he shone fui strong bolt and bar, regardless of 
liR the terrible niis«iry and despair those walla 
enclosed, failed to give any appearance of cheer- 
fulness to the place. 

But he shone directly into the room where 
stood, fuming and impatient, the man in whose 
hands lay the keys of this ‘living ton)b,’ on 
whose word depended the life and liberty of its 
inmateH, enticing him with its warm rny^s to look 
out for a moment on the clear cold day. And 
indirectly those same warm rays brought liberty 
and life to one who had despaired of both. 

Seconds grew into minutes, minutes into hours, 
and still Ivan stood by tin* window, till the 
darkening twilight warned him that if lie did 
not bestir iiimself, his last idea, the last chance 
of attaining his cheiished object, would fail him 
for ever. 

The next day the whole population of N 

were thrown into a sbite of wildest terror and con- 

fu.sion, for .S , the notorious burglar, who had* 

only been capturiid willi the greatest difficulty 
and danger, had sonjehow managed to effect his 
c.scape during the night. 

It was a terribly cold night, the thermometer 
registering many degrees below zcj-o, the huge 
icicles— .some of them measuri)ig as much as one 
or two feet long — hanging from the trees, the 
trees themsclve'^ looking like spectres in the black 
darkness. Not a night for man or ’beast to be 
out. So thought at least a man as ha trudged 
steadily on througli a dense pine forest, liis heitvy 
tremi leaving scarcely any iinpre.s.sion on the hard 
snow, lie was wrappejd in a sheepskin cloak 
such as i.s usually worn by the peasants, and Jiis 
fill' cap was puiled well over his care, almost 
concealing the upper part of his face. His rough 
beard and long straggling black hair were en- 
crusted witlj ice, and oi'er his shoulders, slung, 
on a .stcuit stick, he curried tw.o large stone boltlea 
I..ong and patiently had he continued his way, 
without turning to right or left, without meeting 
a single human being. 

The moon ha<I now risen, her -clear cold beams 
turning that dark forest into a veritable fairy- 
land. Not a bare branch or twig was to be seen ; 
not a breath of wind stirred the deep stillness. 
The slender pines and massive firs might have- 
been carved out of silver, so stately and motion- 
less they .stood, the whole scene peaceful and pure,, 
a strange contrast to the heart of liim who passed, 
the one dark spot in all this loveliness. But at 
last a distant sound fell upon tim silence— the 
sound of tinkling 'bells — and a rough wooden 
sledge drawn by two miserable animals came 
in sight. It wa^ moving slowly in the same 
direction as himself, and its occupants, two.sturdy 
stolid-looking peasants, were returning from the 
market. They at first gazed stupidly and some- 
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what askance at the 'stranger, os he begge^l for 
a Ijft bj the way, explaining that he wanted to 
reach a village ten miles off by the morning.. 
The si^ht of tlie stone bottles dccideil them ; and 
they willingly macle^ooyi, and offered him some 
share of the coarse sacking with which they were 
covered, 

'I’he stranger laughed, and said he hiul some- 
thing better to keep the cold out, at the same 
time uncorking the bottles ami offering one to 
each *of his companions. They contained the 
strongest kind of spirits, the I)ost ‘voilki.’ How 
it burnt in t)jeir tliroats, till they almost seemed 
on fire inside. No tlionght of , cold now.- The 
stranger kept plying tliem more and more, urging 
them to drink where no urging was needed, him- 
self hiking care to put the stone bottles now and 
then to his own lips. Gradually tliey got emptier 
and emptier ; a drowsy feeling came over the men ; I 
the stranger watched them steaUhily till they 
sank back utterly oblivions of all and everything 
around them. Tlien he who was watcliing them 
slid quickly from the sledge, and hastily bid 
quietly cut through tlie thick ropes whicli take" 
tne place of harness, and silently disa])peared 
with the submissive animals into the forest. 

A few hours later a cry of ‘ h’ire 1’ was raised on 

the estate of Count C ■. Jiow it originated no 

one could tell. The ‘dvornik’ or porter hud 
looked carefully round before tniiiiug in f(»r the 
night. Everything had been in order ; the dif- 
ferent buildings 'all safely secured and locked. 
True, at this season the wood was so dry, the 
lofts in the roofs so packed with hay, that the 
slightest spark would be sufficient to ignite thorn. 
Som(3 careless servant^ perchance, hml, while light- 
ing his cigarette, droppd a match, which had 
smoulileivd unnerceived, till it burst suddenly 
into llame. Tlie rellection could he seen for 
miles round. Kverything was soon in the wildest ! 
confusion; servants hurried hither an<l thither;' 
the wells were puihped for water — ^^all in vain-- I 
ev^ery drop was frozen; and the llames unchecked j 
mounted higher ami biglier. The stables ap- | 
peared to have cauglit first, and when discovered, 
were already one mass of fire. Tlie beautiful ' 
occupants, . the pride of their master’s heart, had I 
perished. ' ! 

The next day the strictest inquiries were made, I 
hut with no result. Simply a piece of careless- ! 
ness, it seemed, with terribly disastrous coii.se- I 
quenccs. No one dreamed of comiecl.iiig the com- 

E hiiiiit of tw'o drunktm }ieasaut.s, that they had 
een robbed of their wretclied animals that same ! 
night, with the untimely end of tlie famoms 
‘grays,’ Why %liouM they?- There could bo no 
possible connection between the two. 

At the Governor’s reception that winter, Ivan 
Ivanovitch, amid .genial exclamations of admira- 
tion and astonishment, smiling and nodding, 
dashed up in liis splendid .8lc<lge, drawn by the 

loveliest pair of grays imaginable. Count C , 

who stood at the entrance talking to a high 
official* turned hastily to liis companion. ‘ Con- 
found it!’ said he. ‘If I liad not seen with my 
own ej^es their very bones lying charred and 
bLckened in the stables, I could have sworn 
these were my horses ijilive again.’ 

S , the famous burglar, was never recap- 


tured. Some say he escaped to America, wkere 
I he bought land and settled down as a compara- 
tively rich man. How he obtained the meauii. 

I and money remains a profound secret. 

j REMARKABLE BEDS. ^ 

As ihe Eskimo sleeps on moss and skins, so even 
wealthy ancient Romans were content to repose ! 
on leav&s and straw. Ere’ long tlH'yjinproved on 
hints taken from conquered nations, filleil beda 
with delicate down, or stuffed them with * the 
finest wool, fill they attained the highe.st pitch 
of luxury in the nppoinfinent of their couches,. 
l{ichly-c.arved wooden frames inlaid with ivory or 
silver, and finally with gold, sustained cushions, * 
pillow-s and countt?rpane.s of gold and purple — 
a striking contrast to the flock-filled trusses of 
their jilehoian brethren. The old (Jreika used beds 
supported on iron frames; wliile the Egyptians 
had cqi’chos shaped more like easy-chairs with 
hollow hacks and seats. 

Climatic considerations must be taken into 
account by different nations in their bed-malgng 
arrangements. Tlie Russian day and niglit huge 
sheepskins round him ; nnd the Pacific islander 
fuels 111 palm-leaves a eufliciftit coverlet. In th4 
fropirs, mut.s of grass answer I he same purpose. 
'Phe East linlian unroUn his portable mattress, 
and in the morning literally takes up his bed 
ni'd walks oft with it. The Chinese use low bed- 
steiKls, often well carved ; while the Jap, with an 
uncomfortable wooden rest for his neck, stretches 
himself on a matting, luld has a lighted paper* 
lantern for c6m]>nny. 

German beds are furnished with a huge pillow 
or up])er mattre.ss, which an.'swers the purpose 
of ordinary bed (dotliing. Travellers agree that 
there i.s not enough of tne (.Vmtiitental bedik-that, 
in fact, it ends too quickly. 

Europeans living in the East soon become 
acquaintcMl with the slender iron he<l.steads with 
tall iron rods, designed to support the mosquito 
curtain which seldom really answers its pur- 
pose. 

Oil view in one of the early London E.xhibitiona ' 
was a Chinese bed ornnmented with all sorts of 
curious and elaborate cabinet-work, the greater 
part of which consisted of inlaid motlier-oEpearl. 
how U!<eles.s and extravagant ornaments may be 
heaped upon a single domestic article was proved 
by the grand bedstead exliihited in the Austrian 
department. The enormity of ifs bedposts, of 
wliich there appeared to he at least a tjazen nsing 
in spires of different heights, with the high relief 
of the carving, and the masvsive magflificence of 
Ihc whole design, and the finish of the carving 
in all its parts, made this bed appear not tinlike 
a great model of a Gothic cathedral. 

Some of onr very wealthy American consina 
appear to bo piiz^.led in what ncjv form, to lavish 
their money. A brass bedstead inlaid with real 
Tiearls was recently made for a lady. in New 
York. On a brass rail which runs across the 
top the owners name is. wrought in pearls, •Still 
more of a curiosity is the ‘Silent Alarum Bed- 
stead, to turn any one out of bed at a given hour/ 
the production of an inventive genius in London 
.some years ago. This amusing contrivance as- 
sumes a, degree of density in the sleeper which 
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no alarum can ailect, or else a singular amount 
of luxurious weakness of purpose. The bed 
therefore acts the part of , Kesohilion for the 
sleeper } and having been set overnight for a 
given hoiir in the morning, the said incorrigible 
sleeper finds the bed I'evolve so as to tilt him 
out ; and a bath being placed by the bedside, 
he may at once be relieved of all need for apm- 
moning a resolution either to got up or take a 
plunge. 

Another remarkable and, we sljould say, more 
genially useful bedstead— exhibited in the Work- 
men’s Exhibition at I^aris— was made so that it 
can be taken down and ])ut up again in the short 
3pace of half a minute. Jly a curious combination 
01 springs, the bed can be instantaneously sur- 
rounded with curtains, a wasbstand wheeled 
inside, and the occupant go through his or her 
toilet without being s(‘en. By another spring 
.the bed is turned into u caii(j[)y suited for 
invalids, who have no need to stir to perform 
the transformation. , , 

We are told that M, Thiers died in a. little 
iron bed scarcely larger than a child’s, which 
be^had used for fifty years. Jt was wheeled 
into the small drawing-room where he had break- 
fast. He took it with him on his lour through 
Europe ill 1870. 

An interesting historical relic will he familiar 
to all who have visited llolyrood Palace, ivhere 
may he seen the four-poster bedstead of .Scotland’s 
beautiful and luckless (^)ueen, in its faded splen- 
dour and melancholy suggest! veiiess of misfortune 
and decay. 

The darkness and secfetiveucss of Ilichard lll.’.s 
character had an illuatrution, strang<j as it may 
appear, in the construction of liis bed. Among 
his camp baggage it was his cuatom to carry a 
cumbersome wooden bedstead, wliich he averred 
was lie only couch he could* sleep in ; but in 
which he contrived to have a secret receptacle 
for treasure, so that it was concealed uiuler n 
weight of timber, (Jjuite u romance could be 
made out of its subse([nent history. After the 
battle of Bosworth, Kiclimoiid’.s vitjtorious troops 
pillaged.Leicester ; but the royal bed was neglected 
by every plunderer as useless lumbei'. 'I'lie owner 
of the- liouac, afterwards discovering the hoard, 
became suddenly rich without auy visible cause, 
and became Mayor of Leicestei-. Year.s afterwards, 
bis widow, who had been left in ^eat affluence, 
wa| murdered by her servant, who had been privy 
to the affair ; and at the trial of this culprit the 
whole transaction came to light. Concerning this 
bed a public print of 1830 states tliat ‘about half 
a century since the relic was imrcliased by a fur- 
nituro-dealer, who slept in it for many years and 
showed it to the curious. It was well presinwed, 
being formed of oak, and having a liigh polisli.’ 

Many great personages seem to be careful that 
^eir importance should he reflected, as it were, 
in the luxurious appointments of their sleeping 
apartments. True, it is said that on one occusion 
when a Persian ambaBsaclor was shown into his 
.bedroom in a certain hotel, where a grand canopied 
. State^bed' had been prepared for him, he supposed 
it was a throne in his audience chamber, received 
his visitors seated on it, a^ retired to sleep on the 
in the corner of the room. But Eastern 
potentates show as a rule a much greater appre- 
i fteon (rf costly beds. A remarkaole bedstead 


was made in Paris for aii Indian Prince, who 
paid thousamls of pounds for it. It was con- 
structed partly of silver, with large female figures 
at each corner, each holding a delicate-looking 
fan. Thd Aveiglit of the ^leeppr’s body sets certain 
machinery in motion which causes the figures to 
keep the funs gently in motion— an ingenious 
luxury in a hot climate. By touching a spring, 
a large musical box is made to give forth soft 
music as a further incentive to slumber. Another 
bedstead mu<le of silver is said to have been 
occiipie'l by the Oerman Emperor during his 
visit to the Saltan. It luul Oiaenti^l curtains of 
surpassing richness, heavily embroidered with 
gold. AYlu.v a contrast this presents to the 
I simple iron camp beds afTected by Prince Bis- 
marck, Moltke, and otlier renowncti leadens ! 

Among numerous prescuits sent to a Shah of 
IVnsia by one of the Russian Emperors was a 
l)edslea<l of ext.vaordijiury magnilicenre. It is 
said to have In-. n enlirtdy made of crystal, and 
was accessible by sti;] s ot tlie same material all 
' worked in iiuitation of large diamonds, incrusted 
*in a .sol'd fr.ime. On eacli side tliere were spouts 
made to eject scented water, wliicli by its mur- 
muring invited sleep. It was crowned l)y n large 
chandelier, which spread liglit .'iroiind, so as to 
give to the wliole the splendid appearance of 
j million.^ of diamonds rcllecting tlieir brilliancy 
i at once. This uini[ue piece of furniture was 
i produced, we are told, at the imperial manufactory 
of St Petersburg. 

Ill these days, I’oyalty <loes not seem to concern 
itself so much about sm lt magnificent sleeping- 
couches, Jt is well known that uur gracious sover- 
eign always ineludes a bed among hej- travelling 
belongings, which is sent Trom Windsor (Jastle 
whenever Her Majesty goes anywhere. It is said 
to be a perfectly siin])le bedstead of inajile wood, 
with plain hangings arranged us a tent, muslin 
curtains, and a ludr mattress. Two beds were 
nianu factnred at the Castle works, one of which 
was placed in the (}iieen’s uibin on board the 
j Oshornc, and the other sent in advance to the 
Schloss occupied by Her Majesty in Darmstadt. 
I The royal visitoi' is said sometimes to leave lier 
I bed as a sort of souvenir. One, we are told, is^at 
I Duiikeld, and others at Baden and Coburg. 


SUM M Kirs LATER FLOWERS. 

Ekk yet the glowing Summer suvs ‘Farewell,’ 

Slie leaves a trail of sweet ami peaceful light 
In tints subdued she dtsiks the mountain height, 
And oVr the woodland weaves a glowing spell. 

Oh, faint and few the choristers whfbh tell 
.June’s foiled hours of glory aufl delight ! 

The faint, sweet airs and tones l»etoken flight 

Of many gladsome gifts, Iwloved well. 

« 

Yet, can a mortal stand unmoved and feel 
The laughing hours of bloom and bee go past ? 

Oh wondrous hour of pathos, solemn, vast ! 

Let this great aspimtion o’er me steal : • 

‘ That ns my life doth near its close, the Inst 
Faint hours may glow with undiminished zeal*!’ 

William Jo.skph G-ALLAanxB. 
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OTTR CATIIEDBAL CLOISTERS. 

Yiewinj’ a ratliedral, mountinj^ to the full 
licii^ht of its topmost tower, percliaiico descending 
to its low, dim, faliort-columned ciypt, pacing its 
aisles and transepts as well ii> iU mighty nave, 
and the idmir w ith its amhulatoric^, conuing its 
countle'.s cliapel-, ])eniaiiig it> monuments, ron- 
bulering its stained gla-^s, .uid Uugeiiug in the 
galih'e last of all, if there be une, there still 
remains anolher [deasiire in conneetion with it 
a loiter in the Ohnster. The iri‘sli air, the green 
garth, or ‘parudne,’ a'l it wm.s often called, in 
the centie, the opiui-tracerieti areading, the stone- 
vaulted or open-tnnl>ered roof, as the case maj 
lie, the wide Miiootli-paved foot-walk'-, the vistas 
they alTord — all tend to give tliese secluded pluce.s 
an ineflable charm. 

In old times the cloisters were not so imlie 
(juciited as tlii'y are now. The> seived as coiii- 
M. inicatioiis to various paits of the great establish- 
ments to w'hich they belonged ; and tliey were 
ii'^ed for special jmrposes. There were many 
doorw’avH opening into them, not always in 
similar jdacea in rvery case, but intended to .suit 
the general convenience in the same wav. Often, 
the doorway to the chaptcr-hou',e, or of the 
vestibule giving access to it, w'as placed in the 
east w'alk of the cloisteis; that of the parlour 
was also .sometimes there ; on the noi'th or south 
sides, according to their position, another door- 
w^ay, and in some instances tw'o, opened into the 
citlicdral ; the refei*U)ry, treasury, and slypes 
were also frequently entered from the cloisters ; 
and thus there w'as much coming and going 
where a footfall is now seldom heanl. In one i 
spot wasi, generally, a lavatory. lu front of some ' 
of the window-like arche.s, .secluded in comjiart- 
inents or tiny chambers tluw called ‘ carrel V 
scribes sat at their lifelong tasks of copying the 
manuscripts that wore then the literature of the 
worM, and of occasionally adding to their nninber, 
by new work.s. Twenty of these carrels arc still 
to be seen in the south w'alk of the cloistei’s at 
Gloucester. And in the north w’alk in the same 


<{uadrap de, near the refectory door, is the vast 
wii'-hing- place with a recess for towels. It i.s 
claimed for this beautiful cloister tliat it was the 
building in whicli faii-tracery in stone w'ork lor 
vaulting wa«- first used. It is a square quadrangle, 
ami eaih walk is about a umpired and forty-lhe 
leet long, a little more than tw«dve feet wdtle, 
and about eighteen feet high. Tlic cast W’alk has 
ten huge windows, of wdiich nine are divided by 
mullions iuto’ciglit lights; and the other three 
sides have ten .t-ix-light windows in each. All of 
thc'^c are now gla/ed ; but it has been thought 
they may have been unglaze<l at fir.>t, and pro- 
I tection Irom the weather gained by home other 
means. It would be ditficult to devise a present- 
ment of moie elegant and antique sumptuoiisness 
in a similar '-pai e. # 

In the cloister^ at Duiham the lavatory is in 
I the centre of the cloister-garth. It was origin- 
I ally octagonal, with a dovecot on tlic top of it, 

I and documentary evidence lias been pre.served 
I that states the stone of wiiich it W'as built was 
bought of the abbot of Eggleston -on- the-Tces. 

' The curious woik know’ii as the Fitts of DurJiam 
mentions it particularly as a fair lover, or con- 
duit, for the monks to w'ush their hands and 
faces at, covered with lead, and all of marble, i 
except the outermost walks, with many little con- 
duits nr spouts of brass, and tw’euty-ioiir cocks 
of brass round about it ; and the same authority 
mention^ theie were seven fair window's of stoue- 
w'ork in it, and on the top of it a dovecot covered 
with lead, all of w'oikmuuship fine and costly. 
There were carrels before each arch or window 
for the north walk ; and there w'a.s also a recep- 
I taile for .such books as w’ere in most frequent 
' use. 

The dimensions of the quadrangle arc about 
the same as those of the Gloucester example. 
There is, howevei, a great difference in the 
^matter of construction ; for, instead of the deli- 
cate fan-tracery iu ston^vork, timber is used for 
the roof. Tlnu'f were ItiU older cloisters here 
than those w'e now' see ; but these date from the 
end of the fourteenth and commencement of the 
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fifteenth centuriee. In the refectory, now nsed 
as a library, are all the items tlmt are left of the 
personality of St Cuthbert, tlie source of the i 
honours and wealth of the bishopric. In a glass 
case, ns in a glass sarcophagus, are placed liis 
embroidered stole and luaniple, with the cross 
that rested for so many centuries upon his 
breast. 

At Lincoln the gray hoary cloisters ai-e placed 
between the two transepts on the north side of 
the choir. They are also roofed with oak, and 
their rich traceried windows are of fourteenth- 
century woi’knuinship. One side has sutfered 
grievously from insntticieiit foundations ; ami the 
walls in other places are somewhat out of the 
perpendicular. At Chester the cloisters are also 
in picturesque decay. The walls on the north 
and west sides are Norman. On the east are the 
chapterdiouso and its vestibule of thirteentli- 
century workmansliip. 

The Worce.ster cloisters are built on the south 
side of the nave. These are ulst) of fourteciiih- 
ceritury workmanship with traceried windows of, 
geometric designs. There were, however, Nor- 
mtn cloisttira here, as at Durham, before these 
were erected, for in the south-west corner of the 
quadrangle is a Norman lavatory. Water was 
brought to this from llenwick Hill in tiie neigh- 
bourhood down to the days of the Rebellion, when 
the pipes were used for ammunition. Tliere are 
three slypes in those cloisters. /^.)ne of th<‘m 
served also as tlie parlour, where the brethren 
might see those with whom they were pei'initted 
to converse ; another led to the intirmary ; 
another, soutliwards, to the outer court ; ami 
there is a winding stair in tlie mirth- west angle 
which gives access to tlie library over the south 
aisle of the nave. 

Tim cloisters at Norwich arc on the south side 
of the nave of the cutliedral. They are vaulted 
with stone, and enriched with sculptured rejn-e- 
seutations of biblical subjects and scenes from 
the lives of saints. Close to the refectory door 
in the soutliern angle of the west walk is tlie 
lavatory. In tlie cjistern w'alk is tlie <Ioor leading 
to the chapter-house, \vhich is nil that has been 
preserved of that fabric. Only the northern 
w’all, too, of the refectory is left standing, the ‘ 
hand of the spoiler having had free play in tliis : 
edifice. At Canterbury the cloisters w'cre rebuilt 
in the fifteenth century, tlie authorities retaining 
a few fraginenta here and there of Norman work 
and the Noruian passage chilled the Dark Entry. 
At Exeter they have been partly restored on the 
aouth siile for the purpose of a library. At Wells 
the cloisters form three sides of a quadrangle of 
which the fourth is the whole length of the nave 
of the cathedral. At Oxford they are well main- 
tained. 

Of a different tone are the cloisters of West- 
.jninster Abbey. They are not of the soft iislien- 
those of the smiling southern 
'Counties, nor of the steely gray of those of the 
north, but black and white, according as the 
parts are protected from the soot and rain or 
'exposed to them— absolutely as black and white 
as an engraving of them. Only those wdio have 
turned into their quieti|procinct8 from the rush 
ftnd roar of the crow<lea thoroughfares near at 
timd can realise their peaceful edtu ami their 
severe beauty. In a register in which the clerk 


of the works recorded facts relating to his duties 
; there is mention of a middle tread in connection 
wdth an interment in the cloisters, and thus we 
learn that these w’alks w-ere paved wdth a path- 
w'ay of squared stones down the centre ; whilst, 
perhaps, the others were placed diagonally to dis- 
tinguish tliese more particularly from the rest ; 
and it has been noticed there w'as also a course 
of souare stones against the walls. Tills middle 
treaa w^as a device to keep processions in straight 
lines ; ami \vas also use<l in the ambulatories in the 
cathedral, though the large number of interments, 
with the consequent disturbance of the pavement, 
had almost obscured it and cniise<l it to be for- 
g(»tten before recent investigations brought the 
fact to light. 

Of all the inciileuts that tliese cloisters have 
seen few have been more out of the way than 
the robbery of the king’s treasure kept there in 
].30.’h when forty-eight monks as well as the 
Abbot w'ero sent to the 'lower, and some of them 
kept there for two years. The passing to and 
, fro of William Cax toil and his assistant printers 
when they set up their first press in the Abbey 
is another depnrtni’e from the more usual slow- 
pacing of hooded figures, or graml prdeessionH of 
ecclesiaeties in broidered raiment, or swift hurry- 
ing bttclvwai'ils and forwards on the occasions of 
royal ceremonials. 

The nientiou of interments brings to mind that 
another use is occasionally made of cloisters. At 
(iloncester there are fragments of incised tomb- 
stones in different parts. One nenr the chaptei’- 
housc door shows the upper ^wrtiou of an ecclesi- 
astic with an abbreviated lettering that is under- 
stocwl to repnisent John do Stintono. In the 
souili walk an arched jecess appi'ais to have been 
made in the walk on jmrpose to receive another 
tombstone with a cross incised in it and the 
lettei-s W. B. And there are few cloisters in 
which similar memorials are not to be noticed. 

There is sometimes a second cloister attached 
to a c,athe<lral, wlien one is distinguished from 
the other as the Bishops’ (’loister, or the Vicars’ 
Cloister, or the Little Cloister, or by some other 
appellation. They are all generally square ; but 
we have examples of an oblong form and of 
‘ a single .stlraiglit way, or w'alk. The diversities 
: in Uie diflereiit buildings surrounding them are 
thought to have typified the diflereiices that we 
ai*e assured exist in celestial mansions ; the four 
walls to have represented renuneiaiioii of self 
and the world, and <Ievotion to eteinal pursuits 
and the love of Cod*; the bases of all the columns 
to have typified I’ntience ; ami the whole closcd- 
iii square, fco have suggested (’outcmplation. 
Look at them a.s w’e may, it is certain they are 
a delightful legacy left to us all. The Vicars’ 
Cloister at Hereford is especially interesting. It 
is a hundred and eight feet long, and about 
eight feet wd<le. There are a few tablets to the 
memory of the dead on the inner wall, which 
is otherwise without break and void. The outer 
boundary, instead of being a wide open series 
of arches, as is most frequently tlie case, is also 
built of soliil masonry up to a certain height, 
when it is piereed with a row of eight three-light 
w’indows, having seven canopied niclies between 
them, .supported on brackets. The chief feature 
is the open-timbered oaken roof, which is richly 
moulded and very curiously and cunningly 
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carved on the tio-beaius and principal rafters. 
Each beam lias a different subject, such as a wihl 
boar pursuing a squirrel or a bird, or with a 
saddle on its back ; a stag pursued by a dog ; 
swine, fish, foliage ; an owl and a mouse ; human 
figures ; and an ox with human hands. There is 
a figure carrying a shield witli a ditlerent device 
upon each in the centre of every beam, and the 
whole form.s a vi.sta of open perforated work 
that is of rare occurrence. 

Salisbury cloisters are more superb. The four 
covered galleries or walks are a hundred and 
ninety- five feet long and eighteen feet witle ; and 
the green enclosure they surround is about a 
huntlre«l and forty feet wide each way, ami has 
two cedar trees growing in it The beautiful 
arcades are forme<l by ciu.stered columns placed 
at certain intervals, on which are raised lofty 
pointed arches lilleil in with rich tracery above, 
and bysiriiiller arches below, which are sub- 
divided again, and ornamented with more tracery. 
Between e.udi superior arch is a strong bnttre.ss 
projecting into the garth. As in the case of the 
catliedral clo.«e I13’’, all i.s plain sailing. There 
are no alterations to explain, no inutilations to 
deplore. There is. one jubilant ami .serene ex- 
pression of the utmo.st perfection po.ssible to the 
builders of it. Wt* could scarcely take leave of 
the subject in a more pleasant place. 


BLOOD ROYAL.* 

CHAl'TEIl IX.—A SUDDEN UK.Sni.VE. 

‘Now, then, young gentlemen, clioose your 
partners!’ Plantagenet murmured, with a 
bland and inane smile. (‘Strike up the violin, 
Maud!’ aside.) ‘Bow, and fall into place.s. 
Eight bars before beginning. No, not yet, 'Sim 
Tradescant. — ICx plain to this young lady, if you 
please, Miss Tudor, that she iiiuat always wait 
eight bars— m'ght bars exactly— before she begins 
to Tliat’s right. .lu.«t so! Advance 

in couples— right, left— right, left— rigid, left- 
down the middle. — Very nicely done, inde«*d : 
very nicely : very nicely. Now !— ye.s— that ’s it. 
Change hands, and over again ! ’ 

A year and more had pa.s.sed, and Mr Plan- 
tagenet’, s fiice bore di.stincter signs than ever of 
hi.s ruling jiassiou. It iva-s coarse and red under 
the bland exterior. Mauil watched liim intently 
now on the morning of les.soii day.s to sec he 
didn’t slink away unobserved into the bar of 
the UHiMc Jforne before the appointed hour for 
the meeting in the As.sembly Uooms. Once let 
him cross the threshold of the inn, except to 
enter tlic big hall where he re.ceived his pupils, 
and all was up witli him. Oii such occasions, 
Maud was compelled with grief and shame to 
stick a notice on the door: ‘Mr I’lantagenet is 
indisposed to-day, and will be unable to meet 
his usual clos-ses.’ Nobody else ever knew what 
agony those notices cost the poor slirinkiiig girl : 
but on the next appointed afternoon, Mr Plan- 
tagenet would bo at Ids place again as if nothing 
had happened, and would murmur plaintively, 
with one hand on ]d.s left breast, and the other 

• Copyrifilit 1892 in thft United States of America by the 
Cassell rublishiiiy Cumi>a«y. 
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ou the bow of his faithful violin : * My old com- 

F lainl, ladies and gentlemen ; my old complaint ! 

suffer so much from my heart. I regret I was 
unable to receive you on Wetlnesila)'. Every- 
body in Chiddingwick knew quite well the 
real nature of Mr Plantagenet’s ‘old complaint;^ 
but he was an institution of the place ; and 
everybody pretended to believe in it and to 
syiiipatld.se with him, 

Ou this particular day, however, in the middle 
of Novemlier, Mr Plantagenet seemed even more 
consequential and more dignified than usual, 
if such a thing wei-e ])()ssihle. He received Lady 
Agatha’.s little girls with princely condescension. 
Maud, who stootl by trembliim, and ■watching 
him with di.smay, as he fiddled with a will on 
his well-tried violin, wondered to lierself, with 
a mute feeling of terror in her lieart, what on 
earth could have put lier father into such visible 
good-hnmoiir. She didn’t di.scover the secret till 
the end of the le.s8on. Then Mr Plantagenet, 
ri.-ing*' with great inipoi'tance anil a conscious 
smirk, oh.served in his suavest and most profes- 
.sional tone : ‘ i ’m sorry to say, young ladies and 
genl.lo.meu— and you, Miss Tudor — I w’oii’lf be 
able to give tlie usual le.'jsons next Tuesday and 
WT'ilnesday. The fact of tV* matter is, 1 shall 
be away from Chiddingwick. It doesn’t often 
happen that 1 take a holiday ; but on this occa- 
.*<1011 T shall be away from Chiddingwick, Long 
and close attention to the duties of a harassing 
and wearisome ta.sk ha.s undermined niy constitu- 
tion ; you cun sympathise with niv feelings : ami 
next week, T propo.se to give mysi'lf a well-earned 
repo.se, in onler to vi.sit my dear sou at Iho 
university of Oxford.’ 

It was a perleet bombshell. To Maud, sitting 
by wearily, with lier small violin clasped in 
her bloodles.s hands, the announcement cai^ie like 
a thunderbolt: he wa.s going to Oxford! She 
turned deadly pale at once, and clutched the bow 
of her imstrument witli a .spa.smudic action. 
Mary Tudor, sitting near, noticed the pallor on 
her cheek, and gues.sed the cause of it instantly. 
The two girls looked up : for a second their eyes 
met ; then Maud let hers drop suddenly. Though 
on that one dearest point Dick had never taken 
licr into his confidence, Maud liad guessed the 
wljole truth during last Chri.stmn.s vacation ; 
and if anything could make the cup of her bitter- 
ne.s.s even bitterer than it wa.s, ’twa.s the thought 
i that Dick’.s friend, I>ick’8 future wife perhaps, , 
I should see and understand the full depths of her j 
misery. 

I Mary had tact enoiigli and feeling enouglji^- 
I however, not to pres.s her sympathy upon Ul*. 
poor wounded creature. With a hasty 6ide«> 
glance, she hurried her charge.s out of the roon^, 
a.-^ quick as she could, and iiiotioncMl to the other ^ 
governe.sses to do the same for theirs with all. 
possible expedition. Two niinute.8 later, the bijf 
liull was fairly cleared, and father and daughter 
I stood face to face in silence, 
j If Mand bad followed only the prompting 
of her own personal feeling.s she would have sat 
down where she was, covered her face with her 
hands, and cried long and bitterly. 

But her sense of <lu<|^ towards her father pre- 
vented her from so giving way ; she couldn'l 
bear to let bim see how deeply, for Dick’s sake, 
she dreaded the idea of his going to Oxford. All 
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ahe coiild do was to look up at him with a scared 
white face, and murmur in a terrified half-articu- 
Ittte tone : ‘Oh, father, father, you never tohl 
me of this. What on earth do you mean by 
itr 

Mr Plantagenet eyed hia daughter askance out 
of the corner of his eyes. Ife was more afraid 
of Maud tlian of any one else on earth j in point 
of fact, she was his domestic keeper. But lie 
tried to assume hia jaunty happy-go-lucky air 
for all that. ‘Well, my dear,’ he said, examin- 
ing the strings of his fnldle with profound atten- 
tion, ‘I haven’t had a holiday for a very long 
time, away from Cliiddingvvick ; and I’m tired 
with the duties — the duties of my very exacting 

f rofession — and I felt I neeiled a change ; and 
haven’t been up to Oxford since your brother 
Richni’d entered into resMence us a member of 
the university. Now, I naturally feel a desire 
to stie my son in that position in life which a 
Plantagenet ought to occupy. And so, the long 
and the short of it i.s’—Mr Plantagenet. went 
on, shuffling about, and glancing up at her 
anxiously — ‘the long ami the sliort oi it is, as 
you heard me inform my class just now — I think 
next week of allowing myself the luxury of a 
trip to Oxford.’ 

Maud 1*030 and seized his arm. His grandeur 
and iudefinitene.ss positively alarmed her. Did 
he think she would be taken in by such LU’andiose 
words? ‘Now, father,’ she said lj<jhlfy> 
sort of talk won’t do between us two, you know, 
at a serious crisis. This is iiuportauL, veiy. You 
must tell me quite plainly what you menu by 
it all. Does Dick know you ’re coming, and why 
do you want to go to him P 
Mr Plantagenet, thus attacked, produced from 
hia pocket a rather dirty silk handkerchief 
and began to whimper. ‘Has it come to this, 
then?’ he cried with theatrical pathos — ‘luus it 
come to this, I ask yon, that T, the Hea<l of all 
the Plautageiiets, have to beg leave uud make 
explanations to my own elde.st daughter before 
I can go to visit my own son at Oxford V And 
he hid his face in the pocket-handkerchief with 
a studied burst of emotion. 

Blit Maud wa.s inexorable. Dick’s happiness 
was at stake. Not for worlds, if she could help , 
it, would ahe have him shamed by the u])pe.'miiice 
before all the world of Oxford of that shabby, 
degraded, disreputable old man in the gui.se of 
his father. ‘Wo must be practical,’ she said 
coldly, taking no notice of his hysterics. ‘ You 
must explain what this means. I want to know 
all about it How have you got money to go up 
to Oxford with ; ami all those bills unpaid ; and 
Mrs Waite still dunning us for the rent from 
; last quarter ? And where are you going to stop ? 
^|md docs Richard know you’re coming? And 
^ave you proper things to go in ? Why, 1 should 
think the very pride of a I’laiitagenet ought Ui 

f irevent you from going to a place where your sou 
ives like a gentleman, ns he is, unless you can 
afford to go in such clothes as won’t disgrace 
him!’ 

Thus' put upon his mettle, Mr Plantagenet, 
deeply moved, at first admitted by slow degrees 
that he had taken proper steps to repleni.sh his 
wardrobe for this important occa.sion. He had 
ordered a suit of good clothes, very good clothes, 
at Wilkins’s. And they would bo paid for too, 


the Hea<l of the House added proudly. Oh, he 
wasn’t quite so devoid of friends ana resources 
in his old age as his undutiful daughter appeared 
to imagine. He could sometimes do u thing or 
two on liis own account without asking her 
assistance. He had money in hand - loads — 
plenty of money for the journey ! 

The more liigh-flown ami enigmatical Mr 
Plantagenet grew, the more terribly wa.** poor 
Maud distressed and frightened. At last she 
could stand it no longer. Plantagenet though 
she was, ami a.s proud as Heaven , makes them, 
she couldn’t prevent the tears from stealing 
through and betraying her. She filing lierself 
into a chair and hid her face in her honds. 
‘Now, father,’ she .‘»aid simply, giving way at last, 
‘you mud tell me what you mean by it. You 
must exjdain the whole thing. Where did you 
get this money ?’ 

Then, bit by bit, hard pressed, Mr Plantagenet 
admitted, with many magnificent disclaimers and 
curious salves to liis offended dignity, how he had 
become seised of a sum of unexpected magnitude. 
When he took the last rent of the Assembly 
Room.s, for the afternoon dancing le.s.sons, to the 
landlord of the Whitr. a fortnight earlier, 

the landlord had given him a receipt in full, and 
then, to his great surpri.^e, had handed him back 
the money. ‘ You ’ve been an old customer to 
me, Mr 1‘lantagonet,’ Barnes bad said — ‘with real 
feeling, my dear — I assure you, with very real 
feeling’ — ‘and a good civstomer, too, and a 
customer one could reckon upon, both for the 
Rooms and the ])arlour ; and I feel, sir, now 
your son’s gone up to Oxford College, and you 
a gentleman born, and so brought up, in the 
manner of speaking, it ’ml be a comfort to you, 
and a comfort to Iiim, if you was to go up and 
see him. This ’ere little mattiu* of the quarter’s 
rent ain’t nothing to me : you’ve brought me in 
as much and more in youi* time, as I says to 
my missus, with your conver.satiomil faculties. It 
tlraws people to the hou.se, that it do, when they 
know tliere’s a gent there of your conversational 
faeultie.s.’ So in the end, Mr Plantagenet, after 
some decent parley, had accepted the gift, ‘in 
the .spirit in which it was offered, my dear ; in 
: the 6j)irit in which it was offered and had 
resolved to apply it to the purpose which the 
donor indicated, as a means of paying a visit to 
Richard at 0,\foi*d. 

Poor Maud ! she sat there lieart- broken. She 
didn’t know what to do. Pure filial feeling made 
her shrink from acknowledging even to her 
own wounded soul how ashamed she Avns of her 
father ; far more did it prevent her from letting 
the poor broken old drunkanl himself too plainly 
preeive it. All slie could do was to sit there in 
blank despair, her hands folded before her, and 
reflect how all the care and pains she had taken 
to keep the rent-money sacred from his itching 
hands iiad only resulted at last in thi.s supreme 
discomfiture. It was terrible, terrible 1 And 
Dick, she knew, had had social difficulties to 
contend with at Oxford at first, and was now 
just overcoming them, and beginning to be re- 
cognised ns odd, very odd, hut a decent sort of 
feilow, Mr Pbintagenet’s visit would put an end 
to all that. He couldn’t be kept sober for three 
days at a stretch ; and he would disgrace dear 
l)fck before the whole university. 


However, Maud saw at once remonstrance was 
impossible. All she could conceivably do was 
to warn Dick beforehand. Forewarned is fore- 
armed. She must warn Dick befoi-ehand. Sor- 
rowfully she went off by herself towards the post- 
office in the High Street. She would send a 
telegram. And then, even as she tliought it, the 
idea came over her, liow could she ever allow 
that fuzzy-headed Aliss Jnnson at the Chidding- 
wick office to suspect the depth of the family 
disgrace ? and another plan suggested itself. 
The third-class fare to Brougliton, the next town 
of any size, was eightpence-ha’peiiny return : 
telegram would be sixpence ; one and twopeiice- 
ha'peiiny in all : that was a lot of money ! But 
still, for Dick’s sake, she must venture upon the 
extravagance. With a beating lieart in Ii(*r breast, 
she hurried down to the station and took a 
ticket for Broughton. All tlie way there she was 
occupied in making np a telegram that shouhl 
not compromise Jticlmrd ; for she imagined to 
herself that a scholar of Durliam would be a 
public personage of such distinction at Oxford 
that the telegra])h clerks would be sure to note 
and retail whatever was said to him. At last, 
after infinite trials, she succeeded iu satisfying 
lierself. ‘ l*LANTA(iKNKT ; Durham ('ullege, Ox- 
ford. — M. I’, visits Oxford to-morrow iis surprise. 
Take precautions. — M al’D.’ That came t(» seven- 
pence. But try as she would, she couldn't make 
it any shorter. Not for worlds would she de- 
scribe E. P.'s relationship to tlie .Scholar of 
Durliam. And she blmshed to herself as she 
handed it in to think she shouhl liave to ask 
the brother of whom she was so proud to take 
precautions against a visit from their own 
father ! 
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iNSEtrr WAX. 

Those wlio, like the present writer, have liad 
exjiei’ience of trade in the East, often puzzle over 
the origin, character, and deslduatinn of many 
strange items of commerce unknown in the 
Western world. One of the strangest of the.se 
oddities of traffic is the White Wax of China ; 
and natuivdists liave only recently been able to 
reveal it as also one of the .strange.st products of 
Nature. The existence of the eonimodily and of 
the Chinese. l)iisim‘ss in it lias, howc'ver, been 
known to Easb*ru ti-aders fnj- a couple of centuries. 

As long ago us 10r>r), .Martini mentioned AVm- 
ccrfs among Liu; products of tin; Hu-kwang pr(t- 
vinces ; and since tlien, White Wax has been 
repeatedly referred to by travellers in Cliina. 
But very little ivas really knoivn about it until 
the Shanghai Chamher of Conime.rce and the 
Director of the Kew Gardens began to interest 
themselves in the subject. Some years ago, Mr 
K. Colborne Baber, Chinese Secretary of the 
Britisli Legation at l^*kin, wrote a s]>ecial Reixn-l 
about Insect White Wax, on hi.s return fiwn a 
journey of exploration in Western (diina (the 
records of which are buried iu BliU'-lxMiks and 
ill the Pajiers of the Royal Geographical Society). 
In consequence of the information thu.s ]»rought 
to light, Mr Alexander Ilo-sie, of the Consular 
service iu China, was instructed to make a special 
visit to the White Wax country, to gather addi- 
tional information on the whole subject of wax 


pnxluction, and to obtiiin for Sir Joseph Hooker 
.specimens of the insects, of the trees on which 
tliey live, of the wax itself, and of the articles 
into which the Chinese convert it. And still 
more recently, the American Minister at Pekin 
has made it the subje(’t of a special Report to his 
Government. 

Mr Denhy, by the wav, refers to an item on 
the Chinese Customs’ lists which has often 
; ])uzzled the coast-ti-ader.s, namely, tigers’ hones. 

I Giui lot of thiVteen thousand pounds weight of 
these bones w’as eiit(‘red of the declared value of 
six. hundred pounds — say, I’onghly, about one 
hiindr»'d pouiuls pel- ton. At such a price they 
cannot be used as manure ; for what purpose, 
tlien, Jire tliey exported from Icliaiig? To con- 
vert into a tonic which fekdies a liigli price., a.s 
it is su]»pose<l to imiwirt to tlie invalid some of 
the strengtli of the tiger ! Almost as liigh a piice 
is put njxai deer-horns, wdiicli are supposed to 
jK).ssess exceptional medicinal jn’operties of an- 
other kind. 

Of AVhite Mhix upwards of a million and a half 
pounds were .shippcA at Ichang in 18H9, and sent 
in foreign vessels down the Yang-tse river for 3x8- 
ii*n>ulioii at the Chinese ports. The value of this 
uia.ss was stated at about ;*inety-five thousand 
pounds sterling. In Shanghai a ton of this wax 
in its commercial staU', sells now for about two 
liundred pounds. Being a clear wliite wax which 
only melts at a high bunperature — one liun- 
! ilr(*d and sixty degre('s Fahrenheit — it is found 
I extremely useful as a coating for candles, to 
! piHivent Rk) rapid consumption. It is also used 
, for sizing jiaper and cotton cloths, as a glaze for 
, silk, and as a juJisli for fiuniture and stone 
ornaments. Besides the (|uantity just stated as 
having been shipped down the Yang-tse in foreign 
ve.ssebs, an immense quantity is sent np the river 
in native junks to the cities of the interior; and 
a furtlier <iuantity finds its way a(ir().ss the moun- 
tains and down the West River to Canton. In 
tin* (Milton ^go-downs’ tlie large round white 
cakes are a familiar sight. 

Where, tlien, does it coiiuf from ? Laigely from 
what Mr Colborne Balsa’ tle.scribes as the richest 
nook in (Miina— the neighbourhood of the sacred 
nnmiitain of G-mi or 0. As a matter of fact the 
White Wax is ibiuid in at least five of the great 
\ve.steru jn-ovinces ; lint the chief area of pro- 
duction is ill the ])rovjnta‘ of Se-chuen, in the 
A’'alley of Gliieu-ch.ang, which is formed by the 
liver An-ning as it makes it.s way towards tbe 
Yang-tse, l.liere c.alled tlie Golden River. The 
precise geographical jiosition of the valley of 
(ffiien-chang is between latitudii 29° 20' and lati- 
tude 27° 1 r, and it is about live thousand feet* 
above the level of the sea. 

In this valley and on the slopes of the sui**'. 
rounding bills grow in greatest profusion what 
i.s locally called (duing-sliu, or the Insect Tree, 
which els(‘.wherc! is called the Evergreen Tree 
ami also the Crackling- flea Tree, because of the 
.spluttering and popping of tlie branches when 
burning. It i.s an evergreen witli thick, dark- 
green, gloi^sy^ ovate ana pointed leave.s, which 
iqiring in pairs fi-oni the branches. In May and 
June it hears clusters of small white flowei’s, and, 
later, a dark })\u’ple fruit. At Kew it lias been 
identified as a large-leafed privet (Liyugtrum lad- 
dim). 
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Tlieso treed atford the birthplace and cradle of 
the wax insect, scientifically called Coccus pe~la. 
In the early spring the baric of the boughs and 
twigs becomes covered with brown iiea-shajwjd 
scales, which can be easily detached, and which 
when opened I'eveal a flowery-looking iimaH of 
luiiiute animals, whose movements can hist be 
detected bv the naked eye. In May ana June, 
liowever, the scales are found to contain a svarm 
of broi^m creatuiv,s witli six legs and two antenme 
each. Some of the scales also coirtain the white 
bc^, or cocoon, of a small black beetle, which, if 
left undisturbed, bui*i'ows into and consumes the j 
scales. The (Ihinese say that this beetle eats the 
little wax insects j and it upiujars c»*rtainly the 
caee that whex“e the parasitt*. is most abundant the 
scales fetch a lower price in the first market. 

This first market is one of the most curious 
iucidiiiits in a curious liistory. The valley of 
Chieu-chang ju'oducea the insects, but the wax 
is produced elsewhere. At the proper season tln^ 
scales are detached from the Ivjustrum., made 
up into paper packets of about sixteen ounces 
each. A porter’s load is about sixty of these pack- 
agefi, and the duty of the ]K)iiers is to convey 
them with the iitmo^Jt speed over the moifti- 
tains, a distance of ty'o huiidri^d miles, to the t-own 
of Chiii-ting, which is the centre of the wax- 
lu'oducing country. Tlie greatest care has to be 
taken in the carriage of the brittle scales, and the 

E orters must only tiuvel diu’ing the -niglit, as the 
igh temiHiraturo during the day will develoi* 
the insects too rapidly, and they may escape from 
their natuml cages, Where\'er they stop for re.sl, 
the porters must open up tlieir ])aper-packets and 
spread them in cool places ; but with all piv- 
cautions, there is a hirge. percenbige of loss upon 
the journey — tlio jjackets usimlly weighing at 
Chia-ting each about one ounce lighter than when 
they left Chieu-chang. The usual luice at Chiii- 
ting for a pound of scales is about Jialf-a-crown ; 
but in years of scarcity this ])rice has been 
doubled. A pound of scales ought to ])n>duee 
from four to five ])ounds of wax ; but in bad 
years only wund for pound is yielded, so that 
the profits of the industry are very fluctuating. 


the profits of the industry are very fluctuating. 

Between Chiii-ting and the sacred 0-mi moun- 
tain — which has so often been described by tra- 
vellers — is a plain, which Mr Hosie describes as 
on imnumsc rice-field, well watered by the 
streams from the western mountains. This plain 
is thickly studded with tree-stumps, from three 
to twelve feet high, resembling pollard willows. 
This tree does not seem as yet to have been 
accurately classified, but it is a species of asli, 
called by the Chinese Pai-la-shu, or the ‘ White- 
wax tree.’ It is to these wax-trees that the sc-ales 
are brought from the, insect-trees of Chieu- 
chang. 

The scales arrive in May, and are immediately 
.yeweighed and made up into fre.sh packets, each 
]»cket containing twenty to thirty scales, en- 
posed in a leaf of the wood-oil tree. ’J'he edges 
:.df the covering are drawn together with a rict*- 
jstraw, by which also the packet is suspended 
.■under the branches of the wax-tree. Then a 
few small holes are prickcvl iu the packets, so 
tliat the insects can find their way out on to the 
bttuiches jf their new habitation. 

In due ifcime the insects ejuerge, and very soon 
mfdte their way to the lea\es which have been 


allowed to sprout about the tops of the liollaids. 
Tliey remain among the foliage for thirteen days, 
and then descend a^in to the branches and twigs, 
whore the females proceed to make scales for the 
deposit of their eggs, and the males to excrete the 
wliite wax. What coimection exists between the 
two operations is not very eei*tain ; for while it is 
believed that the w^ax is intended as a protection 
for the 8cah‘s, Mr Hosie siiys he has frequently 
seen dejjosits of scales far removed from any 
white wax. 

Wliat the insects feed on is also something of 
a mystery. For thirteen days, as we have seen, 
after emerging from their shelters they nestle 
among the leaves ; but all the rest of their time 
they BjMind uj)on the bark of the tret*. Whether 
tliey feed upon tlie leaf or ujion tin* sap cannot 
be fMiid, becaus<*, no visible nmi k of insect ravages 
can be detected on either. The Chinese sfiy that 
they live ui>on dew, and that the wax is a kind 
of insect i^ei-siiiration ! 

There are, howevisr, two classes of the insect, 
distinguished by tlie Chinese as La-sha, or ‘wax 
sand;* and Huang-sha, or ‘brown sand.’ The 
former produces wax, and the latter does not. It 
is assumed, then, that the ]ja-sha, which are of 
a retldisli-white colour, are the males ; and that 
the Huang-sha, wliich are of a bi'ownish colour, 
are the females. 

Soon after the insects come down from the 
green heiglits, the inner sides of tin: boughs and 
twigs, their new resting-places, begin to show a 
thin white coating, like snow. This piidually 
spreads over the-wliole bough, and iu the course 
of about three months should have attained a 
thickness of a quarter of an inch. 

One hundred days is the usual piu'iod allowed 
for the completion of tlie deposit,, and each day 
during the jirocijss the, wax-farmei* makes the 
round of the trees under his care, th limping them 
with a heavy stick, in order to destroy the beetles, 
which he calls la-kow, or wax-dogs, and regards 
us the natural enemy of tlie Avax insect. 

When the liiiiidred days an* ex])iretl, the 
.brandies are carefully lo]i])ed otf, and after as 
much of thi*. Avax as iiossilife has been peeled off 
by hand, the branches are ])laced in pots of 
boiling Avater. The Avax melts, rise.s to the 
surface, is skimmed olf, and moulded. The boil- 
ing of the branches, lioAi eviu*, jiroduccs a darker 
and inferior Avax to that Avliich is removed by the 
liand. The first hand-gleanings are also thrown 
into boiling Avater to la*, melted, and then 
skimmed into round moulds, Avliich form the 
compact round Avhite cakes wiie sei*s at Shanghai 
or Canton. 

There is still a third process. After the trees 
have been stripped of every atom of M'ax, and 
eA'ery bit of available tAvig has been boiled, 'the 
poor insects, who have meantime fallen as sedi- 
ment to the bottom of the pot, are then placed in 
a bug, and squeezed until tliey yield eA’ery atom 
of Avux they may Iiuat left in their bodies. The 
pigs finish Avliat is left of the pilgrims from far 
Chitui-chang. 

The process, nevertheless, is a Avasteful one,, 
because the fresh scales which would produce a 
new generation of insects are destroyed Avhen the 
branches are boiled. This is why Chiii-ting has 
to send every year to Chieu-chang for a fresh 
supply of eggs and insects. Then, again, after 
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the branches have been lopped off a wax -tree, it 
cannot be used again for three years—a jwiriod of 
re^ which has been found necessaiy to allow it 
to recover vigoiu* and foliagit One reason for 
this period is tliat ujirouts of one or two years’ 
growtli ai*e too weak to resist a streiig gale, and 
the Chinese will not risk their precious scah« on 
branches which may he blown or washed away. 

What would happen if the wax-tree were left 
undisturbed? This may b(? cuessi*d from the 
following experience of Mr llosie’s : ‘On the 
27th of August 18H4,’ he says, ‘braiicluts of tlie 
ligudrnm^ coaUil with wax, wen*, brought to me. 
On removing the wax 1 found close to the bark 
a numbei- of minute brown bags, evidently tlie 
male cocci in a state of metamorpliosis. I exam- 
ined the uiuUsLurbed bran<;he.s Irom day to day, 
and on the 4th of »Sept(*mher I obseiwed quite 
a numlier of w'hite liair-like snhstances rising 
above the surface of the >vax deposit. Th(.*Be 
ultimately proved to l>e the white forktjd tails of 
the male insects hjrciiig their way ii]) from the 
bark, and dislodging, as they emerged, small 
quantities of the wax. They were now provided 
with long wrings, and after tarrying for a time on 
the branches, Hew away. By tlie 13th of Sep- 
tember tljey hud all disajipeanal, leaving visible 
the tunnels from the hark upwards by whieli 
they had escaped.' 

Needless to say the Cliinese permit neither the 
development of the wings nor the escape ! 

Only a few years ago as many as ten thousand 
porters annually Avert*, retiuired to traiisjiort the 
packets of scales Irem the Valley of Chieii-chang 
to Cliia-ting. Ont*. of the siglibs of thtj road in 
the season is still a stream of carriers w’ith long 
round baskets slung at the end of poles, Avilh a 
lamp swinging in front. The rate at Avliich thesti 
men liaA^e to travel, and mostly, as has been said, 
by night, has been ofhm coiiimeiited on by 
travellers, who did not altogether understand the 
nature of the business tliey reprtisented. On their 
way to Cliia-tiiig the caiTiere have to cross the. 
Ta-tu river Avith their pri*.cious loads, and toAvalxls 
the end of Ajiril the race to the h*.rry is one of 
tremendous oxciteimMit. Hundreds of men Avill 
be competing day by day who shall reach the 
boat first, for delay is injurious to the precious 
charge they carry, and the fleetest of f(X>t will 
bring liis freight more safely because more 
quickly to its destination. 

This flight of insect carriers, however, is not 
now so great and so exciting as it Avas. Mr Ilosie 
Bays that a thousand porters per annum aauII noAV 
carry the Chieu-chang siqqdy, instead of ten 
thousand, as formerly. This seems in part due 
to the development of the. industry in other 
provinces, but chiefly to the fact that American 
Kerosene is largely displacing the use. of caudles — 
of vegetable or animal tallow coated with insect 
Avax — in Oliinese households. The present value, 
also, is only about one-balf of the value ten or 
fifteen years ago. 

It would thus seem that the natural oil-Avella 
of America are gi*adually ‘])laying out’ one of 
the most curious natural industries in the land 
of curiosities — China. But insect White Wax is 
U*o useful a comimKlity, and has too many valu- 
able properties, to be dropped out of sight alto- 
gether. Without doubt, large employment can 
be foimd for it in Europe, Avhere even now it 
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is not unknown, Avlien it reaches a suitable level 
of price. A few years ago an attempt AA'as made 
to introduce the Wax Insect into Algiers, but 
we lia\'e not leanied Avith what result. 

^ 111 conclusion, it may be mentioned that 
Se-chuen — the gn^at silk-producing proA'inco-— has 
other naturel curiosities besid(*.s the Avax insect. 
There is, for instance, the Varnish Tree {Uhm 
vemicifera), Avhicli in the hilly districts groAvs to 
a height of twenty feet, and ‘yields, hy incision 
of the burk near the foot of the tree, a sticky 
I sap, w’hieh fonns an excellent varnish. It is 
dark brown as cixuded, and Ijccomes jet black 
hy exposure to the air ; and it is good lj< 3 th for 
cementing and vaiiiishing. It has been suggested 
that if chemical science AA’ere applied to make 
this A^arniflh colourless, it would oecome an im- 
portant item of Chinese trade. 

Again, there is ‘Soy,’ which some people used 
to shudder at as made of l)oiled cockroaches, but 
Avhich is really the juice of a bean. But as our 
object was to tell of AA^ax insects and insect wax— 
not of hy 2 >othetical cockroaches — we must draw 
the line. 
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CH An’ER IV. — I XU. 

When daisios pio«l and violoii Iduc, 

And ludy amocks all nilver white, 

And cuckoo hudn of yellow hue 
Po paint the meadows with delight. 

Shakebpeabb. 

Hoav beautiful that spring was! ‘It’s just 
jierfect,’ Alice used to say, standing on the beach, 
looking out over such a sunny sea, bright and 
sparkling, blue and green and peacock, with 
great indigo shadows from those fleecy white 
clouds Avhicli passed across the blue sky j or pale, 
shimmering, dimpling silver, Avith tiny, rippling 
waves chasing each otlier to the shore ; or rough, 
tumbling, gray-green Avith Avhite-crested breakers, 
coming proudly riding in, and casting themselves 
oil the bttach, and drugging back the pebbles with 
tlieiu Avith a screaming rush. 

‘Bless the girl!' Lucy used to complain to 
baby, ‘she's never tired of staring at that old 
sea.* She don’t take no notice of you and me, 
as if you wasn’t better to look at any day I’ 
Though she liereelf Avns not far behind Alice in 
her fascinated love of it. 

Blit tlierc Ava.s not only the sea, but the inland 
delights of the spring, which were new to Alice, 
Avhose lines had alAA’uys been cast in towns, and 
whose days had been too full of work since she 
AA'tts old eiioagh to do half-time at thejnill, to 
alloAA' of exploring into the country round, which 
I cA'ery year grew farther away as tile town^ spread 
out its octopii.s-like arms of brick, spoiling the 
liedgeroA' s, and sAvallowing up the trees and open 
spaces, aiul annihilating the i^rimroses. In every 
I tlirectioii behind Beston, deep lanes wdtli high 
hunks led away, and there Avere copses wdth no 
notice boards that trespassers Avould be jprose* 
cuted, and meadow’s that were not desirable 
building h ts ; and in these deep sheltered lanes, 
primroses grew as plentifully and beautifully as; 

* Copyright 1892 iu the United States of America by Eoberttt 
Drothers. , 
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in the lirst spring in Eden ; and in the copses, 
bluebells ana dainty white anemones were in 
such lavish abundance, that Alice longed for a 
regiment of the little ones from the alleys of 
Felsby, ‘as might gather them all day, and you*d 
hardly see the di (Terence/ 

Then came the cowslips all over the meadows, 
and kingcups by the stream ; and the girls came 
back every day laden with llowera, or with shells 
and bright-coloured pebbles, or ribbons of sea- 
weed from the beacn, till the kind, deaf, old 
landlady entered a protest against the accumu- 
lation of such rubbish ; and Alice reluctantly 
agreed to some of the larger stones being thrown 
away, as there W£is no denying that they looked 
very much the same as the other many thousand 
stones on the beach, now tliat they no longer lay 
in the wash of the coming tide, and had to be 
rescued by a bold dash at the risk of a drench - 

ing. 

Their lodgings were of (piite a humble de- 
scription, as they soon moved away from those 
which Air Craddock had engaged for theifi, un<I 
which, though by no means grand, made the 
girls feel constrained and ill at ease ; and they 
found & cottage on the outskirts of the little 
place, the main recommendation to which was 
that the old woman standing at the gate one day 
noticed the baby, and declared it to be Hhe 
finest child for its age that ever she seed.’ 

A woman of such discrimination was likely to 
be satisfactory in other respects ; .so when they 
saw a modest curd in her parlour window with 
* Lodgings to let’ on it (she did not even call 
them apartments), they went in, and found a 
clean little sitting-room and bedroom over it, and 
the terms very moderate, jis the season (for even 
little Beston nos a sejison) had not begun, and 
Mrs Tripp bad liardly hoped to let her rooms for 
two months to come. Airs Tripp kept no servant, 
and was rather deaf ; but the girls declared it 
was so much the better, as she had no objection 
to little cookings over the parlour fire, which in 
the other lodgings had been sternly discounte- 
nanced, or to their stepping into the kitchen for 
anything they wanted ; and her deafnes-s pre- 
vented any annoyance from the baby’s crying, 
for even the most perfect baby will cry some- 
times. 

She was rather confused in her mind as to 
which was the mother of tlie baby ; and as Alice, 
by virtue of her superior age and the old tra- 
iditions of her relations with Lucy, took the lead 
and management, Airs Tnpp, as a rule, called her 
‘mum,’ and Lucy ‘my dear,’ and the girls for fun 
rather favoured the idea ; and, as Lucy recovered 
her health and spirits, she looked so young and 
girlish, tliat it was much easier to imagine Alice, 
with her more staid and miiet inunner, to be the 
married woman and mother ; and os the baby 
Was quite as often in her arms as in Lucy’s, it 
was no wonder tliat Airs Tripp was confused. 

‘Ain't it lovely?’ Alice used to say over and 
again, the first few days tliey were there ; 
just too good ! Whoever would have 
’.^plight, when we was at work in the old mill, 
w^^ all the row, and the dust, and the heat, and 
the worry of getting through, that this was going 
oh all the time and we should see it at hast ? 1 ’m 
that, glad to have seen it all. I shall think of it 
tiia^and times, and when I goes bad;’ 


But here Lucy always stopped her mouth with 
a kiss or baby^i little huncf, and would not let 
her talk of that terrible future. ‘ I don’t think 
I M ever a notion what heaven was like before,' 
Alice said. ‘I’ve tried Bometiine.s to fancy it, 
but the nearest I come to it was them gardens up 
Castle Hill with red geraniums and a fountain, 
and I don’t think I ’d turn my head now to look 
at ’em, leave alone jumping to see over thr wall. 
Ain’t it lovely to wtike up in the morning and 
know ns it’s all there, and nothing to do but 
enjoy it? One won’t feel so strange-like in 
heaven now. I used to be afraid of that some- 
times when I got tliinking, for T knew that 
heaven was bound to be difi’erent from Felsby 
anyhow.’ 

Alice would wax quite eloquent over the 
delights of Beston, till Lucy would turn and 
laugh at her, ‘ Vou are a funny girl, Alice ! I 
do believe the sea and the flowers and things is 
instead of meat ami drink to you. You don’t eat 
nothing liardly, and I don’t believe you sleeps 
much neither ; for first you ’re out of bed to look 
at the moon on tlie sea, and then you thinks the 
sun ’ll be rising, ami you must have a peep. And 
you ain’t no Hesh on your bones ; I could carry 
you pretty near as easy as I can baby. There ’ll 
be nothing of you if you go on this way, and 
it ’ll be my turn to nurse you up as you ’ve done 
me,’ 

' One day they took the baby to be christened. 
There had been some talk of its being done before 
I they left Felsby ; but the weather had been bad, 
ami the cniestion of sponsors a difficult one, for 
Air Craddock laid naturally wislied that his 
mother should hold the baby at the font, and 
Lucy, though she did not say so, was resolved 
that Alice should be his god-mother. So the sub- 
ject was dropped, and Lucy had now written to 
ask her husband if he would mind the baby being 
‘done’ at Beston, and whether he liad any choice 
about the name. It was a work of much time 
and difficulty getting that letter written, for Lucy 
I was not a good scribe, and she was keenly con- 
scious all through of the critical eye that would 
observe the bad writing and worse spelling. 
Alice was no gieat help either, ami she did not 
uuderstaud Lucy’s feverish wish to send a tidy- 
looking letter, but wa.s inclined to tliink that a 
blot here and there smeared out with the little 
finger did not matter. 

That letter spoilt the whole of one day, and 
even bid fair to spoil the night that succee(ie<l it ; 
for long after they were in bed Alice found Lucy 
wide awake, with hot cheeks and blight eyes, 
agonising herself over some word whicli she was 
sure was spelt wrong. i 

‘Do he make fun of your spelling now?’ Alice 
asked. 

‘ No, he don't say nothing. I wish he did, but | 
be looks kind of patient. I shan’t never forget 
as piulding is spelt with two (Zs, from the look 
he gave when I wrote it down with one on the 
cook’s slate.’ 

It is certainly a comfort in this age of inven- 
tions that the art of sending looks by post has 
not been discovered, though perhaps unhappy 
generations to come may invent a means of con- 
veying them ill that way ; and if Air Craddock 
looked patient or shuddered over his wife’s letter, 
it was only known to himself, for the answer | 
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only said that she could liave the baby baptised 
at^ Beston if she liked, and might give it what 
name she pleasetl. 

Alice could not at all account for Lucy s wrath 
on reading this letter, which was thrown across 
the table for her inspection. Tt wus stiff per- 
haps, and business-like j but it was not till Lucy 
caught up tlie insulted buby out of the cradle 
and declared he was mother’s own little boy, and 
shouldn’t be called ‘it,’ like a stick or a stone, 
that he shouldn’t ! that she realised the cause 
of offence. 

‘ What shall you call him ?* 

‘Yes, what shall it be There! I’d almost 
wish he were a girl, so as we could call him Alice 
Lucy, or Lucy Alice, after us two. AVe’ll choose 
just the names as we like best ; you shall choose 
one, and I ’ll choose another, ami then we ’ll have 
a third to please us both, for three names ain’t 
a bit too much ; folks often has three names, 
and some of them royal babies have ever so many 
more, and long oiuis too. I’ve a kind of fancy 
for Reginald. Don’t you remember that story 
in the Familtj HemhI as we used to rea<l in 
Partley’s shop, and how we couldn’t see over the 
page just at the most interesting part where the 
wicked earl had liold of the lady by the hair | 
of her head, and Sir Reginald came rushing in ? ! 
And you used to have a liking for Artluir. And ' 
there’s Lancelot too. I suppose it w<iuldii’t do 
to give him more than three, as he ain’t royal, 
though he’s every bit us good as any king or 
prince of them.’ 

They talked for hours of what the name should 
be, and strung together all manner of fine-sound- 
ing incongruous names, and wrote them down 
— not always, 1 am afraid, quite correctly spelt - 
to see how they looked, or repeated them to the 
baby to see if he showed any signs of preference ; 
dnd finally abandoned the name of Lancelot on 
account of his crying when it was mentione<l. 
though Alice was not sure that a touch ot 
stomach-ache might not have been the cause of 
this demonstration. 

It was after they were in bed at night, and the 
baby making comfortable, little, drowsy noises 
in the bassinette on Alice’s side of the bed — for 
they took it by turns to have the supreme 
honour of having the baby next them — that Alice 
asked, ‘What’s his nameP 

‘llis? Oh! John. Why?’ 

‘Oh, nothing. Only John V 

‘Yes, just John alone. 1 can’t think whatever 
llis mother could have been about. It’s down- 
right common, ain’t it?’ 

‘ Perhaps his father's name were that V . 

‘ Yes, it were. 1 ’ve heard as there have been 
John (’raddocks, father and son, for ever so 
long.’ 

And then they said no more. 

Sponsors weie a ditUcnlty which hid fair to 
be almost insuperable, as the girls di<l not like 
the idea of a man with a woocleii leg who lived 
near the church, and who was generally had 
recourse to in such emergencies, being ready to 
undertake the office for half a pint of beer. But 
ultimately Mrs Tripp turned up a brother who 
was a coastguard, and he brought one of his 
mates to oblige the ladies, so the next Siimloy 
they took the baby to the little church at Beston. 
Much attention had been given to his toilette ; 


Alice and Lucy between them had irdned his 
white robe, though a laundress would have done 
it much better, and they took ever so long to tie 
up his sleeves w’ith white ribbon to their eutiro 
satisfaction. 

They had finally decided on Frederick Reginald 
Arthur as the names he should bear ; but just 
as they passed into the little white-washed porch 
of the church, Lucy pulled Alice’s shawl. 

‘ I ’ve a mind after all,’ she said, ‘ to alter the 
name.’ 

There was such sympathy between the girls, 
tliat Alice understood directly what was in Lucy’s 
mind. 

‘Doee now,’ she whispered liack. ‘I’ll be 
bound he ’d be pleased.’ 

And Lucy answered, ‘There! I’ll leave it to 
you. Please yonr.seIf.’ 

‘Name this child,’ said the clergyman pre- 
sently, and Alice, with a quick looK at Lucy’s 
face, named him ‘John,’ and Lucy gave a little 
nod, as if she were not displeased. 

‘And the very be.st name ho could have!’ she 
declared that evening repeatedly, ignoriii}' all her 
former opinions. ‘And whatever do folks \^ant 
with more than one name, I’d like to know? 
And now I come to think of it, my father’s name 
was John; and I’d an ftncle loo, mother’s 
brother, as was the same, and I ’<1 like to call my 
boy after one of them.’ 
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By Chaki.ks Bdwardeb. 

To my mind, the most remarkable features of 
Holland at oresent arc the multitude of the 
adverti.sing placards of the Sunlight Soap and 
I I he shape of the Dutchmen’s noses. The latter 
is prolwhly an hereditary and in all likelihood 
an enduring characteristic. But it does not for 
that reason impress one the less. 

A study of Jan Steen’s pictures of Dutch home- 
life some two hundred years ago proves to con- 
viction that in hi.s day the noses of his country- 
folk were quite as fantastic ns they are now. 
Without their pendulous, heavy, mirth-inspiring 
organs of smell, the artist’s tipsy fiddlers and 
peasants, quack doctors and housewives, would not 
make one smile half as much as they do. It is 
well that the uvernge Dutchman is a good-natured 
^ fellow. No matter whether his amiability be due ' 

I to ijis phlegmatic temperament or to the reasoned 
discipline in his soul : the result is the same to 
the outer world. If he were naturally disposed to 
be a prey to his passions, there would be something 
horribly discorJaiit in tlie broad comedy, of hie 
face. 

As for the soap, no doubt Holland ought to be 
as good a market for the stuff us may be found 
anywhere on the earth’s surface. Many of the 
country dame.', and damsels look as if they had 
been brought up on .soap and water. Their faces , 
glisten so pretcrnaturally ; their pjots and pans, 
the red tiles their floors, their tables and 
benches, all bear witness so unmistiikably to their 
cleansing uvdour. 1 suppose a fly in the butter 
they were churning, or a mired foot on the boards 
they have but just scrubbed, would be as nearly 
I likely to give them a fit as anything could be. 

I Winter is a terrible time of trial to them. The 
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Bnow, at least in tKe is so ^nice and 

ei^tlese tbut it puts them quite out of humour 
with the Insults of their own domestic washings. 

Of coui-se, different standards of cleanliness 
prevail throughout the different provinces of 
Holland. It is one thing to be in the home 
province, of which Ainstoi*dttm is tlie capital ; 
quite another to be in Drenthe, where the peasiuits | 
are very poor, and liave to wrest a livelihood from 
peat morasses which we in Scotland or Ireland 
should regard as irreclaimable. In Drenthe I 
have entered a house tlie lloor of which was 
grimed with mud and snow clots that would have 
made an English peasant woman ill at ease. 
Here, too, the labourer, his wife, daughter, and 
two boys were drinking coffee out of cups tliat 
were not clean ; and the lace headgear which 
the women-folk wore over the silver plates with 
which custom bids them cover their foreheads 
would have been improved by a hearty intro- 
duction to the wash-tub. As a rule, however, it 
may be said that soap is in inucli more demand in 
the land of dikes than with us. 

A certain inscription in the little house at 
Zaandam in which Peter the Great lived for a 
time n^hile he was apprentice to the shipbuilding | 
trade, will, I think, bear excellent adaptation to 
suit the Dutcli charfjcter. The inscripliou says : 
*Niets is den grooten man te klein ’ — ‘Nothing is 
too small (or trivial) to the great man.’ I propose, 
therefore, to eompUment the Dutch people by 
changing the words to, ‘ Nothing is ‘too great for 
these small men and by applying them to the 
inhabitiints of the Netherlands. 

At first sight it may u{)pear tliat the mind 
of the Dutchman is more apt to be engros.^ed by 
the care of little things than great. The Dutch ' 
domestic artist with an immense appreciation for 
details is better known to us than the Dutch 
artist with conceptions like llaphael’s or Michel- 
angelo’s. But it ought to be enough merely to 
hint at the history of Holland to prove the 
contrary. Whei-e else in the world, too, can we 
find such gigantic works of their kind as the 
dikes with which the Dutchmen from year to 
year keep the sea off their laud ! Where, too, is 
there such industrious reclamation of square miles 
of country, which in other lands would have been 
regarded as Inmelessly good for nothing to the 
end of time I The * polders,’ or cultivated beds of 
drained marshes or lakes, are now among the best 
lands in Holland. And nothing more ustound.s a 
visitor to the wilds of such provinces as Drenthe 
than to discover in the midst of vast expanses of 
Hat heath that seems useless except for the stacks 
of peat which here and there stand iip<m it, 
settlements *of hundreds and even thousands of 
men who liave fought with the barren heath 
and conquered it, even os their more inventive 
brethren have been able to compel the sea to do 
their bidding. 

I refer more particularly to the Dutch penal 
institutions between Meppel and Heerenveeii. It 
iwms genuine wisdom in the authorities to make 
' rale State prisoners do for the worst parts of 
l^iiahuid what nature has neglected to do. Little 
: IfV little the countiy will nli be cultivated ; and 
ai no distant date one will be able to traverse 
It: from end to end and find no purposeless spot 
^ppn It. Doubtless tlie lestliete will ask where 
nes the merit of turning a land into one great 


kitchen garden. But I do not core to coneeru 
myself >vith answering a supposititious question 
of this kind. 

In calling the Dutch ‘small men’ I would 
limit the application of the words to the men 
of Holland proper. The Erieslaiiders and the 
people of the neighbouring provinces are almost 
a.s different fi*om the dwellers between the mouth 
of the Maas and the llelder as we ourselves are. 
They are much taller and more stalwart, and 
their faces have hardly anything of that farcical 
cast which sets one laughing at a plebeian Dutch- 
man of Rotterdam or Ainstenlain. It is an awful 
charge to make against the thoroughbred Dutch- 
man, but truth prompts me to declare he has no 
legs to speak ol, even as his wife has no waist, 
and his daughter no ankle.s. Seated, the average 
Dutchman is not conspicuously lillipiitian ; but 
when he stands, 'you discover that Nature has 
played liim a wicked trick in abbreviating his 
thigh.s. Of course, liowever, she eonq»eiisates him 
in other directions. She has made him nearly as 
broad as he is long, and given him such a faculty 
of patience and long-drawn industry as ensures 
him as much chance of Imiqiiness as the most 
energetic of tall men has at his disposal. To the 
accomplished Dutchman it is simply delight- 
ful to sit in a ‘ trekschuit,’ or passenger canal 
boat, and travel twenty or thirty mile.s in this 
way at two and a half miles an liour, with a 
landscape before his eyes that differs not in the 
least at the end of the five-and-twenty miles from 
what it was wlieii he began llie journey. So be 
may be allowed a box of tobacco to masticate on 
the way, or balf-a-dozcn bud cigars to smoke ; so 
he may have a penny glass of gin now and then 
when \he craving assails him, anil be freed from 
all obligation to be polite - be is what the greatest 
of men have not succeeded in becoming, to wit, 
u contented man. * 

The Erieslander is not such a comatose indi- 
vidual. I speak of him especially when he wears 
his winter humour. In summer he. is no doubt 
enthusiastic enough ; but Ids enthusiasm is of an 
agricultural order, pivoting about such things as 
the hiittei’ anil cheese lie makes and sends to us in 
England, and the beasts he fatten.s on the nice 
broad meadows with whicli nature has so liberally 
endowed his dear native land. There is a lec- 
ture in the Museum of Leeii warden, the capital 
of Friesland, which shows that in 1430 a.d. tnere 
was a ineasiu e of refinement in this remote corner 
of Europe. It shows us a Friesland family eating 
their dinner— is it not a subject after the very 
heart of a Dutchinan? — and we niaik that the 
women of the house are allowed to take their 
place at the table, as if tiicy had as much right to 
a meal os their lords and masters. The costumes 
and even the details of the menage are very much 
le.ss coai-se than one would have expected them to 
be. And there is a fine fat capon upon the table, 
which somehow makes one think of the great 
roofed farmhouses about the pi’ovince, in one 
of the barnyards of which it was probably fed 
through a luxurious suininer in the nrst and only 
year of its lifetime. 

I fancy it is in winter, however, that the 
Frieslnnder is most apt to stand his full height, 
and breathe with the fullest contentment. Oer- 
tainlv, it is more than likely to be i-are lusty 
weather. Gone then for a while are all the green 
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meadows whence the honours of Ins butters and 
cheeseS’-'Which have taken so many creditable 
prices in different iixurket-towns — have pi-oceetled. 
Sound rudder and sail m-e then tlie pleasant 
chocolate and black boats in which the Friea- 
lander piases so many agreeable siinuner houw, 
whether in lielping to convey his furm-proiluce 
to the markets or the seaport of Harlingen, or 
in disporting himself on the broad incR^s which 
dot his province in the south-west, and which pro- 
vide him with such toothsome eels for his table. 
The cows are 8talle<l, and the canals are frozen a 
foot thick. It is time to put on skates and live 
the merry winter-lilV;. 

Now tlie average Dutchman of the south, 
though he can skate very well, looks rather bxdi>h 
on the ice. His short legs and wide bi-eeches ure 
admirable adjuncts to his nose, his thin cocked 
heal'd, and the lumpisliness of his expression. 
To be sure, this breadth makes him look import- 
ant ; but if he were less nnuscular it would be a 
sad hindrance to him in battling with the wind, 
which in winter is apt to make skating in one 
direction something ot a trial. 

The Fritislander, howevei-, is taller, better pro- 
portioned, and in all respects a liandsome fellow. 
The yellow beard he sometimes weal's seems to 
put him at once on a footing of affinity with the 
other members of that respectable Anglo-Saxon 
family to which we oiu'selves belong ; quite as 
much his provincial speech and his blue eyes. 
He is a most masterful ci'eature when once he Inis 
put on thu.se quaint old-fashioned skates of his, 
and thinks nothing of making a score of miles 
from one village to another before you and 1 are 
out of bed. As for the cold, what cares he for it ? 
He knows he must rely on that lusty circulation 
of his to keep him from being benumbed, though 
he clothe ever so lightly, and seems more regard- 
ful of his head — wliich a sealskin cap takes care 
of — than of his well-shaped body. 

A Friesland canal in winter is as lively as any- 
thing can be. The ice may not be very good 
or of unquestionable strength ; but no sooner are 
the boats penned in and tin; broken pieces of 
ice sufficiently welded to allow liim to skate 
between them, than his sport begins. It is a feat 
of honour to be the first in the district to cross 
the canal when tlie wintry season is in its youth. 
The name of tlie bold lad is ivmeinbered for a 
week or two ; and I have no <loubt liis pluck 
stands him in good stead in the esteem of the 
cherry-cheeked damsels of his province, whose 
eyes ilance past one so brightly wlieii the ice 
festival is in full swing, and journeying is all 
done upon skates. 

But to recur to some more general features of 
life in this hat little corner territory of Europe, 
I was amazed to he told by an intelligent Dutch- 
man of a large market-town that there is a vast 
amount of religious inlidelity among his country- 
men. At the lirst thought 1 should as soon have 
e.xpected to hear the like charge brought against 
Scotland. Afterwards, however, when I had 
gone elsewhere in the laud and looked in the 
churches, and watched the worthy Dutchman at 
his devotions, it seemed less surprising. 

Upon one of these occasions a small incident 
happened which has driven one particular church 
— the large one of Groningen — very firmly into 
my memory. I was smoking a cigar when I 


approached it, and naturally I had either to 
throw the cigar away or nut it into my pocket 
So 1 fancied, at least. Having, us I thought, 
extinguished it, I pocketed it, ami followed cer- 
tain large-hodiced ladies who went in priK’essiou 
to their ugly pews in the noble old building, with 
their maids behind them currjnng footstools, in 
whicli pans of peat-embers were to contribute to 
the comfort of their toes. A horrid smell of bum- 
ing soon made me wonder liow the congregation 
could* endure so defective a heating apparatus. 
It went with me wherever I strolled in the broad 
aisles and abandoned choir of the cliiirch, and 
latterly became so in.'^iifferable that I went outside 
to breathe inoi-e freely. I’lie next thing that 
hap}>eiied was an outcry from a working man who 
pointed at me— and then J discovered that I was 
very thoroughly on fire. The thick wool of my 
coat was smoiiidci ing right and left, with a lurid 
line of fire on both sides. The o<ld thing >va8 
that my friend wa.M a fireman, and tliat tlie fire 
station was tdose at hand. Thither, therefore, we 
went and the destruction was airested ; and while 
I sat among the fire-engines and was told tlieir 
history and their abilities by one fireman, anotiier 
bi ought forth needle and thread and gave me a 
patching I had no cause to he ashamed of. 

From this church I wandered lo anotlier almost 
as large and of the same period, h^ervicc was 
going on ; the drowsy voice of the pastor coulil be 
heard even in the beautiful forlorn choir which 
had been hoarded away from the rest of the 
church. Once iq>on a time it had been a magnifi- 
ceiib building. Now it was whitewaslied, its 
chiselled work had been beaten to pieces with 
Ijammei-s, the brusse.s from tbe ornate gravestones 
wliicli paved it had long been torn away, and the 
very excrescences of tbe scrolls, tlorialions, and 
liourishiiigs wliich adorned the epitaphs hud been 
scratched at and levelled by iconoclastic imbeciles. 
Texts from the Bible, the Goniniandiuents, the 
Creed, and the Lord’s Prayer, were painted in 
(lark colours upon the glowing white columns of 
tlie choir. Where the high altar had been, there 
was a common table piled with boards and a 
ladder or two set crosswi.se. The windows were 
of commpn glass, and through a broken pane the 
chill winter’s wind blow upon ibis cold iinedify- 
ing scene. And all the while, on the other side of 
the screen, in the cosy ho<Iy of tlie cliiirch, there 
were lliree or four hundred respectable burghers 
and their wivits in decent Sunday clotlies, wor- 
shipping in 8ol>er brown pews, and keeping tliem*^ 
selves comfortable with cushions and stoves* 
And the men kept their hats on. • It is a niourn- 
fill picture, this succession of wrecked churches 
wherever one goes in Holland. 

For my part, however, I was struck rather by 
the simplicity of the people than by anything in 
them which was likely to make them aggressively 
irreligious. They liave an intense love for their 
unlovely little laud. That may be taken for 
granted. And they have small desire to see the 
re.st of the world, to compare it with the home- 
land ; which alone seems to mark them os a good 
deal divergent in nature from the main stock 
whence wc also have come. When they are rich, 
they build themselves pretty little villas, to which 
they give names much like a child with its dolls. 
Sometimes the name is a whole text, which must 
be tiresome for the correspondents of the people 
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who live in it. Further, they deck the email 
gardens of their little villas with tiny lakes and 
fountains, summer-houses in which one person 
may enter, or two only at a pinch, and bridges 
not warranted to bear a Dutchman t>f low degim 
These features of Dutch villa-life look strange 
enough when winter has stripped the surrounding 
trim-cut little trees of all their leaves, frozen 
the lakelets, turned the foiinLains into pre- 
posterous images of ice, and covi‘red the baby 
summer-houses with snow. But in summer they 
look stranger still. Then the Duhdiman and his 
wife and family may be seen moving ab(mt 
among them, happy tis if they were so many 
children at play. They take ten between the 
lakelet and the summer-house, and look inex- 
l)res8ible words of felicity at each other. The 
summer-house itself is of course at the disposal 
in chief of the elder daugliter of the house, 
and the excellent young man who seems inclined 
to ask her to marry him. But they cannot always 
squeeze into it at the same time, which m very 
tragical. 
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A STORY OfVTHE (UIILIAN KLVOLT. 

Jiy F. W. E\mnk 

IN TWO CHAPTERS.— -CHAP. I. 

It was the month of January, the year IHOI. 
Summer in Chili, The Republic was in a state of 
uneasiness and ferment The Parliament and 
the President were embarking on a struggle for 
the supremacy, a contest which, from the deter- 
fnination expressed on both sides, promised to be 
bitterly fought out and exhaustive. Partisanship 
ran higli. A wholesome dread of Balmaceda and 
his merciless method of dealing with his enemies 
caused many people to conceal their true sym- 
])athie‘‘ ; yet there was little doubt but that the 
adherents of the Coimrcssional party were the 
strongest in number. Tlie majoriiy of the upper 
class, with true coiiservutisin, supported the Presi- 
dent in his endeavour to attain something like 
autocratic powers. Among his adherents was 
Colonel Enrique de Nardez, descendant of an (dd 
and ennobled Spanish family. In the war of ’64, 
Nardez did yeoman service ; and in all her 
troubles, Chili had no braver, better defender 
than he. Enioying the respect and admiration 
of all classes, iNardez did not gain, and indeed did 
not seek, the affection of any. A character stern 
and unbending, carrying into all tlie relations of 
life the strictness of the military martinet, liad 
yet in its innermost recess one sp.ai’k of truer 
humanity^ iu a deep-.seuted and lusting love for 
George, his motherless son. 

Lieutenant George de Nardez held a commission 
in the navy. Neither expense nor trouble Iiad 
been spared in his tininiug. A liberal etlucation, 
concluding at a German university, and embracing 
ft lengthy visit to the United State.s, had given 
Qeot^e bro.ader view.-! and less introspective egotism 
tkfttii the average Chilian, lu ])er 80 u he was of 
average height and average good looks, the latter 
enhanced by a frank and diarming smile. He 
was os much attached to his f.atlier as the latter 
to him. Their only disngreementf* were political. 
George was suspected, and not wiiliout reason, of 


being more inclined to favour tlie Parliament 
than the President. Many sharp words and a 
few heated arguments had passed between father 
and son on the subject, without, however, disturb- 
ing their mutual affection. Within the lost few 
days, however, a bubject of dispute had arisen 
whicli threatened graver consequences. 

There was at the time residing in the same 
town a widow lady named Gorman, relict of a 
prosperous corn-merchant of Santiago, an Irisli- 
maii, who came to (Jliili forty years previously to 
seek his fortune, found it, and, iuditferent to the 
llasliing beauty of the Chilian damsels, journeyed 
home to the Green Island, and brought hack as 
his wife a Scottish girl, whom he found there 
visiting. The only child of the marriage was 
ft daughter, Ada, who was born iu 1871. Tlie 
mixtun‘ of Scottish and Irish blocnl in her veins 
had produced a beautiful woman. The best 
(piulitics of both nations met in her person ; the 
large, dark, speaking eyes— inherited from he*’ 
mother — lookml out from and lit up a face as 
clear and delicately complexioiied as it is only 
)os.sible for a healthy happy maiden to possess, 
ler nose was not of the btrictly aquiline type, 
nor her mouth such an u])ology for one as we 
see <lepicted in fashion plates ; hut the two 
soft lips were the most temi)ting in the woild. 
Without being tall, bln* had a deliciously shaped 
figure. Altogether, she was a lovable girl, in 
manner ami cliaracter as pleasing as she was phy- 
sically charming. George de Nardez met her and 
8uccumbe«l. To his int<nise delight, she proved 
not indifferent to his bocicty and, after a short 
court‘'hip, they became engaged, not, however, 
without the strongest opposition on the ])art 
of her mother, who was against tlie step being 
taken without the coii«ent or at least knowledge 
of Geor’ge’s father*. 

George, however, had pleaded so strongly, urging 
the iin.settled state of tlie courili*y and his liability 
to he calletl away on duty at a inoment’.s notice, 
that the old lady reluctantly assented to an im- 
mediate engagement. It was more dithcult to 
reconcile her to the Cijricenlnreiit of the fact from 
the old (’olonel. ( Jeor*gc was not at fault in think- 
ing Iris lather would he oppo.sed to the match. 
Truth to tell, the (’oloriel had other and moi*e 
ambitious matrimonial views for hi.s son. His 
heart had loii" been set on uniting liis hon to 
one who could bring not only wealth, hut that 
rank and position which the old aii'-tocrub wor- 
shipped. Such a one he had in view for some 
time, but liad not divulged his views until assured 
of the willingness of the lady’s relatives. Learning 
at lust that this assent would not he wanting, he 
at the next opportunity broached the subject to 
his son, only to he startled and shocked to find 
an obstacle in his path of so formidable a nature 
as George’s love for and engagement to another 
woman. 

The two men were sitting in the veranda room 
of their house in the suburbs of Santiago, when 
the elder spraiig his mine, and the younger the 
countermine. The Colonel rose to liis feet and 
paced the room with long deliberate strides. He 
was palpably greatly disturbed and surprised ; 
hut in the straight stern lines of his shaven, 
furrowed face there was no sign of bending from j 
his ])ath. George sat on a chair listening atten- 
tively and answering his father respectfully. ‘ I j 
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cannot, father,’ lie was saying. ‘ Kveu if 1 was 
not. in love with Ada, I could not now dmw 
back ; I have passed my word,’ 

‘That can easily be aiTangc^d,’ said the old man 
(quickly, pausing in his walk ; ‘ those people will 
listeii to reason.^ 

‘ I hope not !’ 

* You fool — ungrateful fool ! is this the reward 
of all my care and affection V 

‘ I am veiy sorry inde(?d, father, more so than 
you can ’ 

‘ Oh George,’ interrupted the Cohmel, ‘ I implore 
you give up —give up, for my sake, all idea of this 
— this connection, and take the wife I offer yon 
— handsome, educated, rich, and rorined. Tliat is 
the wife for you, my son, a daughter of our best 
blood. How can you refuse siudi an offer, and 
prefer a’ 

‘Stop!’ thundered George, starting up witli an 
angry gesture. Then, quietly but determinedly : 
‘Father, I cannot do as you wish.' 

‘ You mean you wil/ not.’ 

‘ I cannot, and will not. I love ‘Ada with my 
whole heart and soul. Wo are betrothed, and, 
God sparing us, I will marry her,’ 

‘ But you shall not !’ 

‘Who— what will prevent me? I am of age. — 
Oh father I if you ever cared for me, be good to 
me now. Would you have me tiike a step which 
woiibl not only shut out every hope of happiness 
for me in this world, but would cause me to 
despise myself for the rest of iny days 

‘You talk like a boy. You would forget in 
twelve months. She, in less.' 

George’s face lit up willi jv lover’s faith. ‘Never, 
never !’ he replied; ‘and I will marry her — yes, to- 
morrow.’ This last with sudden impulsiveness. 

‘You are determined?’ 

‘Yes.’ 

‘ Very well, wo sliall see. Now go !’ 

When the C^jloiiel spoke in this mauucr, there 
was nothing to be done but to obey. After the 
young man retired, the ehlei* (•onliime<l pacing up 
and down the room, displaying, liowever, inoi'o 
agitation than he had allowed himself to show in 
his son’s presence. He was einluring a great 
inward struggle. He stopped in his walk every 
now and then, as though struck by some fresh 
idea, and then, witli an eloquent despairing 
gesture, resumed his promenade. At length he 
sat down at a desk ami hurriedly wrote a letter. 
Having folded and directed it, he placed it in his 
pocket an 1 left tlie house. 

Meanwhile, George, on leaving liis father, 
Iiad walked quickly into the city ami wended 
his way to the liouso of his betrothed’s mother. 
The hulies were not at home when he arrived ; 
but lie eleeteil to wait, nml thus gained time to 
subdue his agitation and attain at least outward 
calmness before they came in. Control as lie 
might, however, he could not entirely conceal 
his excitement. Ada was quick to see some- 
thing untoward had occurred, and it was not 
long before George had informed them of all that 
had passed between liis father and himself. 

The elder lady was, of course, inclined to tem- 
porise ; and, regarding the Colonel’s consent a.s an 
almost indispensable condition, would not at first 
hear of anytliing but submission and patience. 

‘I would be patient to wait,’ said George — ‘ wait 
for years, but I know it would be in vaiiu 


Nothing will influence my father. I know him. 
If 1 don’t marry Ada now, at once, I shall not , 
have another opportunity.’ 

‘ I don’t .understand that,’ said the widow. 

‘My fatlier has enormous injlueuce. He has 
tlie ear of the President,’ explained George ; ‘ and 
he will stop at nothing, hesitate at no measure 
to prevent our marriage. He could have me seut 
away — practically banished.’ 

‘Wliat do you propose?’ said Mis Gorman, 
hesitatingly. 

‘I told my father we would be married to- 
morrow. Whatever steps he takes, will be in 
view of tliut 1 must anticipate him. It must 
he done at once, before he moves.’ 

‘WJiat! to-day? You think to be married 
to-day V 

‘Yes, with Ada's consent.’ He turned to liis 
: sweetheart and look her hanil. ‘ Will you, Ada,’ 
lie asked pleadingly — ‘will you marry me to- 
day ?’ 

Tlie^giiTs eyes filled with tears, and saying 
‘Ye-',' she burst out crying, ‘He will take you 
from me, George, even aftei* wi* are married.’ 

‘No, not that. When he knows we have taken 
the irrevocable step, his opposition will ceRse. 
lie won’t fight mouiituins, and would not stoop to 
revenge.’ • 

! A<la turned an imjdoring look towards her 
I mother, and that mute appeal moved her more 
than the iMan’s arguments. 

‘ Well,’ she*.suid at lengtli, ‘ if it can be managed, 

I consent. — When, where, and how do you sug- 
gest?’ she continued, addressing George. 

‘This evening, at San Jose do Fenara. 1 will 
go at once and make all ariangements.’ 

Ada went up to lier lover, ami putting one 
hand on his shoulder, lookeil straight into his 
eyes. ‘To-morrow, Geoige?’ she said ; ‘let me be 
my mother’s till to-morrow,’ 

‘It cannot be, Ada. To-morrow — to-night may 
he too late,’ replied George. 

One moment’s liesitation, then Ada yielded ; 
and the widow held out her liand to George, saying, 

‘ As you will’ 

The young man kissed them both affectionately, 
and, promising to be back in an hour, hurried 
away. 

Tlie ladies .set about making such preparations 
ns the sliort time allowed would permit ; but 
' even this was curlaile<l, the sound of great 
: excitement in the streets attracting them to 
the windows. Crriwds of people were out, and 
speedily the news spread : ‘(’ivil war had broken 
out I’ The Congress troops had taken the field. 

Before the hour expired, George returned. He 
also had heunl the news, and hastened to reassure 
the hulies by his presence. ‘This is an additional 
reason for hurrying the marriage, * he said; ‘I 
have arranged everything.’ 

A few hours subsequently, a small party of six 
persons, consisting of George Nainlez and his bride, 
the latter's mother with a lady friend, and two 
ofHcers in civilian dress — friends of the bride- 
groom-emerged from the little chapel of San 
Jose de Ferrara, and entering a couple of hired 
carriages, drove away. 

By this time the streets were in an uproar. 
The greatest excitement was visible everywhere 
and in everybody. Shouting nml singing, laugh- 
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^ing and drinking ; troo{>8 marcliing, banvls play- 
K ing, Stronge that nothing but war, crnel war, 
could cause bo much of what looked like joy. 

As the bridal party entered the street in which 
the^ Germans resided, usually a very quiet place, 
they saw that the excitement seemed to he con- 
, centrated, centred on one spot, and that the door 
of Mrs Gorman’s house. A small crowd of 
loungers, strollers, and neighbours hud gathered, 
in the midst of which a number of uniforms 
were discernible. As the carriages drove up, the 
crowd parted and bccaine silent The widow’s 
face assumed an expression of pnzzletl anger, and 
she instinctively turned an interrogative look on 
her sou-iu-law. The latter’s face was as wliite 
as death ; but curbing bis emotion as well as 
he could, lie descended, lianded out the two elder 
ladies, and then turned to assist liis bri<le. 

As she came down in his arms, she whispered : 
‘ What is it, George V 

Before he could answer, the olKcer in charge 
of the soldiers stepped forward, touched him 
on the arm and said : * Lieutenant George de 
Nardezl I thinks’ 

‘ The same, sir. What is it 

^You must come with me. You are arrested.’ 

*Arreste<lI On what charge?’ The worils 
w'ere words of surprise, but tliere was no astouish- 
ruent visible in George s face. 

Ada, who had watched hia face intently with 
her arm witliin bis, now withdrew it, and stole 
it protectingly round bis slioulder. 

‘I aiTc.st you on a cliarge of being inimical 
to the Government,’ sahl the ollicer formally. 

liave just been married,’ faltered George, 
unconscious in his agitation of the irrelevancy 
of his reply. 

‘I am deeply, truly sorry to liave such a duty 
to perform and at such an hour,’ said the ollicer ; 
‘but I must carry out my orders. I can only 
grant you five minute^’ grace, and in doing that 
shall be straining my discretion.’ 

‘May I enter the house and bid my wife 
farewell ? ’ 

‘ Certainly, I have your jiarolc V 

‘ Yes. I thank you.’ 

At the expiration of five minutes, George re- 
appeared and surrendered. One of tlie bridal 
carriages was chartered. George took his seat ; 
and then, with liis captor by his side in8tea<l of 
his bride, and two armed eoUliers for brides mauls, 
he was driven away to spend bis we'lding night 
in prison. 

The military prison to wliicli George was con- 
veyed was ))ut partly filled on liis arrival ; but 
within a few hours pri.sonei'8 began to file in 
rapidly. The emissaries of the rresiilent had, 
on the first sign of active rebellion, laid tlieir 
liantls on all known or suspected opponents within 
T^cb. The young lieutenant passed a very bitter 
night In a<ldition to the agony of such a part- 
ing and a great anxiety as to his wife’s bearing 
under the shock, he was tormented by the uncer- 
tainty connected with his arrest. Was it due to 
h|jB father’s action, or solely to his own political 
,C^^ion8? In the former case, he might hope 
a speedy release when the futility of the 
irtep became manifest. The morning dragged 
elowiy o»i without anything arising to reSve 
tbk.donbt About noon, however, and before 
tke meal hour, footsteps approached his cell. 


The door was opened, and Ada and her mother 
entered, accompanied by Don Manuel Pulido, a 
lawyer and friend of the family. George sprang 
to his feet, and without a word the lovers were 
in each other’s arms. The other two turned away 
for a moment, respecting alike the bitterness and 
the bliss of the meeting. Time, however, is 
precious at a prison interview. 

Don Pulido spoke, and addressing George, said : 

‘ I have olitaiiied pemiissioii for this meeting 
with great trouble aii<l some risk. It must only 
l/ist a quarter of an hour. Make the most of 
it. Why are yon here ? Have you been foj’inally 
cliarged V 

‘No. L know nothing beyond what the ofllccr 
saul wlien arresting me,’ replied George, 

‘And that was?’ 

‘Tliat T was arrested as inimical to the Govern- 
ment — meaning, I ]>resuiiie, the President.’ 

‘ Do you know the Gongress party is in open 
rebellion P 

‘I learned it yesterday.’ 

‘That lends seriousness to your arrest.* 

‘I have reason for lliiiiking iny apprehension 
on that charge was a mere ruse.’ 

‘ How ? You must be candid.’ 

George looked at Ada, ns tliongb be would 
spare her. vSlx^ saw and rightly interpreted the 
glance, and taking bis liand in hers, said : ‘ Go 
I on, George. 1 liave a right to know everything 
now, and strength to bear anything,’ 

‘Well, you must know,’ sai<l George, addressing 
Pulido, ‘my fatlier was ojiposed to our marriage. 
At our last meeting yestenlay we liad high \vords 
on the subject. When lie saw I would not yield 
to persuasion, be threatened to ])rcvent our union 

at any cost and 1 fancy be may have used 

his influence and caused my arrest in order to 
attain tliis (>bje< t.’ 

‘Is that possible?’ said tlie lawyer. . 

‘Thinking, no doubt,’ continued George, ‘to 
frigliten me into submission, and reiving on liis 
position and influence to prevent any’*^ 

At lliis moment the cell door was again opened 
oinl Goloncl Nardc/. entered. He was evidently 
prepared to find others tliere, and bowed couit- 
I eously to tlie. ladies, while greeting the lawyer i^| 
by name, lie then turned to liis son ; but the 
ohl fearless look was gone from his eyes, and 
his glance was hesitating and shifty. The old 
soldier was nsliamed, ami to cover his embarrass- 
ment assumed an overbearing manner. ‘Well,’ 
said he, ‘I hope you have come to your senses?’ 

‘Have 1 been without them (’ queried George. 

‘You liave been mad !’ 

‘This isn't exactly the place to cure madness.’ 

‘No, but folly— yes !' 

‘Let me assure you, father, that mine is a folly, 
if you choose to call it so, that no time will cure 
or any coercion diminish.’ 

‘Are you aware of tlio terrible position in 
which you stand ?’ qnerie<l the elder man. 

‘I am, and also to whose unnatural action 
I owe it.’ 

The random shot liit the mark, and George’s 
spirits rose. He was much the calmer and more 
collected of the two. 

‘Wliydid you defy me?’ The Colonel’s voice 
faltered. Ho began to display great agitation. 

‘I coulil not do otherwise, father— could not 
Forgive me now for not obeying you in this# 
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Take me out of this. I presume that as you had The Colonel bit his lip with vexation. ^*1 
me confined, you can also have me released V will follow him/ he said. ‘ I can surely find out^ 
* God knows/ muttered the father, * I am his wdiereabouts, I must see him personally. I 
myself unaccountably under suspicion now. Oh, could do nothing with any of the others.^ 
why did you defy me V he reiteratecl, and there ‘ Then come at once. 1 must escort the ladies 
was something in his tone as well as in the words home, and then am at your disposal, if I can be 
that roused apprelien.sion. of any use whatever.’ 

George waited anxiously. In the elder man’s Colonel Nardez turned to liis .son, and clasping 
miml a struggle was going on. hi.s hand, said : ‘Clieer up, George ; I liave every 

‘Will you give this— this idea— this marriage hope of success. He cannot turn against me or 
up V droppefl slowly from Ids lips, and he looketl refu.sc any reasonable request of mine. Be of 
eagerly into liis son’.s face. good heart, my son. Forgive me, if you can 

‘ I cannot—on my honour, I cannot It is now ; but I must wait until you are free before 


much too late,’ replied George firmly. 

* Would you rather — remain a prisoner V 
‘ If that is the alternative — V^e.s !’ 

‘ Will you remain a pri.soner until — until some 
morning you are taken out {iinl shot?’ demande<l 
the Colonel in a low voice of suppressed anxiety. 

■‘What will that profit you? You couM not 
marry then.’ 


1 can ask your pardon.’ 

‘Yon have it freely now, father. Whatever 
happens, I know you have done nothing but in 
care of me.’ 

Steps were hoard in the coriidor. 

‘Time is up,’ said Don Pulido; ‘we have tres- 


the Uolonel in a low voice or suppressed anxiety, j ‘lime is up, said Don Piilido ; ‘we have tres- 
‘What will that profit you? You couM not ■ pa.ssed already.’ , 

marry then.’ | Before George could kiss his bride good*bye, the 

‘ [ am not going to marry again,’ said George | chief of the prison entered ncconipaiiied by another 

with a ghost of a .smile. i otlicial ami a warder. ‘Colonel de Nardez/ saitl 

‘Again! Why, what do you mean?* | the first-named, ‘you had pcrniissiou to visit the 

George took Ada by tlie hand, and advancing a i prison and have an interview witli your soi^ 1 

step, [»resented her formally to the Colonel. ‘My j regret to inform you that your visit must be 

wite/ said lie. ‘ We were married yesterday.’ ■ prolonged.’ 

The old mim stiirte*! as though he had been i ‘What do you mean?’ dLlnaiided the Colonel 


struck ; then he bowed low. When he stood again 
upright, all the as.siimed 8t(3rnne.ss had passed 
out of hi.s face, ami an ill-concealed anxiety and 
remor.se taken its place. He vli<l not, could nob 
speak. His bettcir nature, liis strong natural 


‘Thi.s gentleman will explain,’ said the chief, 
irnlicating his companion. 

‘ I am the' bearer of orders from the President,’ 
said the otlicial, ‘ ordering the arrest and detention 


atfcction for his son, was c(»nqueriiig the pri<le of Colonel de Xardez, wlio has become suspected 
and obstinacy of lii.s character. At tlie moment of intriguing against the Government.’ 
when the struggle was at its fiercest, Ada threw ‘There must be some mi.stakc,’ said the Colonel 
herself on her knees nt his feet, .soijbing. Tlie in desperation. ‘1 am one of his Excellency’s 
scale was turned. The old soldier lifted the girl friend.s.’ 

gently, looked at her a momeiit critically, and ‘His Excellency is become mistrustful of his 
kissed her. Then turning to hi.s son, he extended friend.s,’ renlarked the oflicial dryly. ‘However, 
his hand with a gesture of reconciliation. For my ta.sk is ended. — J leave Colonel de Naixlez in 
a moment the three were loeketl together in an your en.-^tody/ he comlmlod, addressing the jailer, 
embrace. Then the ehler loo-sened himsidf and ■ ‘ Permit me/ sai<l the latttT, indicating the door, 
.spoke. ‘ I should be on my knees now, praving j The old Colonel turned on hi.s son a look of 


.spoke. ‘ I should be on my knees now, praying j The old Colonel tii 
arid begging for pardon/ he said fiercely. " ; the keenest remor.so an 

Mrs (jronuaii and Don Pulido had been silent | lii.s custodian from the 
. but interested spectatoj-s of the moving scene, Imt : No further time was 


the keenest remor.so and appi'al, and then followed 
hi.s custodian from the cell. * 


. but interested spectatoj-s of the moving scene, lint j No further time was granted to the othen?, and 
at this juncture the lawyer interposed. ‘ Permit j they were compelled to bike a liasty farewell, 
me,’ he .said, ‘to congratulate you all round on the I crushed and dc.sporate at the turn affaire hail 
understamling arrive<l at. Now, I advise strongly taken. George still had spirit to whisper : ‘ Cour- 
that no time he lost in elfceting your son’s age, my darling ; it will not he for long. Balma- 

reloa.se. Tn the present state of ulfairs, he i.s in e-eda will be surely beaten, and then’ A 

a critical po.sition.’ ^ ^ fervent kiss concluded the sentence, and a minute 

‘ Yon are right,’ .said the Colonel : ‘it must be afterwards George wa.s alone. 

done at once.’ 

‘May I ask, Colonel/ continued the lawyer, 

* if you were iirstrumeiital in cau.sing his arrest ?’ II E F USE T) I S P 0 S A L 

‘Ye.s,’was the low reply. ‘ It was only to be a m i .• e m 


temporary measure.’ 

‘Then you can manage bis relca.se speedily?' 


Thk lapid accumulation of rubbish is unhappily 
too well known to need special comment. Every 


The Colonel was silent ; a terrible anxiety readers is familiar with the constant 

fastened on the others. ‘Ye.s, I suppose so. I warfare with refuse in every shape and kind, 
don’t know ! Oh miserable father that I am ! necessary to maintain our bouses and streets in 
I will go at once ; but I fear the shadow of a healthy and sanitary condition. The problem 
suspicion lm.s. fallen on me. God grant I may in large cities is a serious one, and the cleansing 
be mistaken 1’ and scavenging duties of the local authorities, 

‘ What steps do you propose to take V asked whether view^ed in the light of their uninter- 
ihe lawyer. ‘ (!an I be of any assistance ?’ mitteiit nature/ or the serious damxer to the 


mitteut nature/ or the serious danger to the ! 


‘I will see Balmaceda at once, and state the public entaih*d by neglect or failure, are of far ; 
entire facts. He can scarcely refuse me a favour/ greater importance to society than many tO|rfce 1 
‘ But where islrni He left the capital lost night.1 which more readily command attention. 
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> As our readers are doubtless aware, the 
Public Health Acts impose on every Local 
Authority the duty of the removal of ashes, dust, 
and rubbish generally from every house. Into 
the vexed questions of the best methods of storing 
that rubbish and removing it, we do not propose 
to enter; various modes are in vogue, each 
possessing distinct advantages, and each re(|uiriiig 
to be considered in relation to the particiilar 
needs and characteristics of any city or locality 
under consideration. Our present concern is 
ratljer the ultimate disposal of the collected 
rubbish, a problem, we may add, which is 
occupying the serious attention of sanitary engi- 
neers and municipal authorities. As is well 
known, ‘town refuse’ is largely used for manurial 
purposes in agriculture ; but not only is this 
mode of disposal liable to objection on the ground 
of the unpleasant odour caused, but it is under- 
stood tliat in many cases the value of such refuse 
for spreading on the land Juts declined, owing to 
various causes, sucli us the improved iqethods 
of combustion now in vogue, with corresponding 
diminution in the quantity of ashes thrown 
away ; whilst the extended use of tinned goods 
has not merely lessened the amount of oi*gnnic 
refuse, but has introduced into house refuse a 
lai’ge body of rubbish wliose profiUible utilisation 
has liitberto batlled the elforts of the economist. 

No one who has noticed, we may remark in 

E assing, the enormous quantities of empty tins 
estrewing the country, will fail to admit the 
desirability of, and the enormous profit attending, 
a successful inetlusl of turning such to useful 
account. We believe tin toys have been profit- 
ably manufactured from empty sardine boxes ; 
but the supply of raw material is for in excess 
of the demand for the finished product. 

Turning to other methods of disposing of town 
refuse, that of tipping to form ‘ ihade-ground ’ 
for building purpo.ses is highly objectionable on 
sanitary grounds, and even in the wise of land 
at all likely to be used for residential purposes 
is to be strongly deprecated. 

A third method — namely, deposit at sea, as 

S ractised in New York and Liverpool— is fully 
escribed by Mr Percy Poulnois, M.In8t.C.E., 
in an able paper recently read in Liverpool. In 
the case of Liverpool, two special steamers, carry- 
ing respectively three hundred and thirty and 
four Jiundred tons of refuse, are constantly em- 
ployed in taking the material twenty- four irfiles 
out to sea and there depositing it. JMr Boiiliioi.s 
states that during 1891 no fewer than 145,032 
tons of refuse were thus disposed of, at a cost of 
approximately Is. Old. per ton. As pointed out 
in the paper above mentioned, this system is 
applicable only for cities near the coast ; and the 
habiUty of the lighter refuse to float and l)e 
washed again on shore, forms a serious drawback. 
Moreover, trawling-nets are liable to injury from 
titmed-ineat cases, &c. 

difficulties of other lai’ge cities in con- 
nection with the disposal of their refuse, and 
the constant questions arising in reference to the 
nuisance and undesirability of the material in 

S uostion, are well known of late years. Recently, 
lie material has been disposed of by burning, 
and the name of ‘Refuse Destructor.^’ has been 
piven to the furnaces in which the ojHjration has 
performed. This system is growing in , 


favour, au<l the prebleiii seems only what is the 
least cost at which it can be performed. Various 
types of Destructor aie now in operation ; and 
though it scaively falls within the scope of this 
article to detail the difl’erent designs in use, 
we may point out that the principal points aimed 
at in each, as enumerated by Mr Ronlnois, are ; 
<^1) Ease of access by carts ; (2) Ease of cliarging 
furnaces ; (3) Perfect combustion without nuis- 
ance ; (4) Easy withdrawal of ‘clinker;’ (5) Re- 
duction of the refuse to as small an amount of 
clinker and ash ns possible ; and (0) E.xpeditioiis 
combustion. 

The cost of destruction of nduse by burning 
necessarily varies much in ditlerent districts, ns 
quality of refuse, rate of wages, &c., lluctunte ; hut 
in the paper already quoted tlie rate jier ton is 
given as ranging between sixpence and two 
shillingR and tlireepence. | 

The site of a Refuse Destructor is necessarily j 
a ^ question involving much an.xiety ; fur even 
with total cremation of all fumes in tlie Destruc- 
tor, the refuse has still to be conveyed to it, and 
care has to be taken to cause as little nuisance 
as ]'o.‘isible in conveying the material to the 
llames. The lieat generated in a Destnut<a* can 
be utilised for a variety of purpo,ses, sncli as 
ruissing steam for electric light, juuupiiig, &c. 

In conclusion, the cremation of refuse is rapidly 
estnblisliing itself, and bid.s fair to extend eon- 
siilerably. The problem is largely one of cost, as 
the system complies in all respect-s Avitli sanitary 
.science, and cannot fail to commend ib^elf to 
every person interested in a que.stion which, both 
directly and materially, concerns the whole com- 
munity. 


WEST W A K 1). 

Wkstwaisi) the .sunset is dying, 

For tw ilight has gathcml and grown ; 
AVc.st\vanl the swallow is flying, 

The way that tlie Summer has flown — 
Flying, flame-crowned and crested 
With light from Ihe day tlmt is spent, 

After the Summer that rested 
Awhile in our meadows- and went. 

Westward the breezes are IJowing 
And brcatliing of nothing hat rest ; 
Westward the river is flowing— 

Thy home is there in the west, 

And Summer around thee is sjiringing, 

Eat Autumn is lingering with me, 

And westward iny fancies are winging 
Their flight unto thee — unto thee I 

Ah, dreary and darkly and slow' dnfts 
The time to the end of the year ! 
iJlow', winds of the Winter, with snow'-drifts, 
And frost upon moorland and mere, 

With the day when at last I shall follow' 

The flight of my thoughts and Jiavc rest, 
Shall follow’ and find, like the swallow, 

My Queen of the year in the west, 

A. St J. Adcock. 
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ON GRIEF. 

There rnuy be more truth in the Stoic philo- 
sopliy that denied j;rief to be grievou-s or pain 
an evil, than we modern.^, witli our army of 
anodynes, are willing to admit. In a day when 
morphia and chloroform, poppy and mamlragora, 
and all the drow.'^y syrup.s of the East, are con- 
stantly being had recourse to for ills our fore- 
fathers endured with Indian fortitude, men are 
becoming nice and delicate, unwilling even to 
admit the fellowship of Grief. All periods of 
mourning are shortened : life, we say, is too brief 
to be j)a.ssed in vain retrospects ; put a glozc on i 
sorrow ; assume a eheerfulnes.s if you have it 
not ; do not shut yourself up with your unhappi- 
ness ; if you have a grief, hide it ; mingle with 
the crowd, and by-aiid-by you will cease to feel 
it. Thi.s mode of dealing with sorrow at lea^t 
possesses one undeniable advantage— it exone- 
rates our friends from .showing sympathy, real or 
affected. And the man who can .show a front 
of cheery stoicism under nnhappiness, one who 
does not visit upon another human being the 
neglect or calumny which the day may have 1 
brought him, deserves praise. If, moreover, he 
is conscious of having acted unwisely, or his 
spirit is galled and vexed by the importunate 
remembrance of p.ast follies ; if ho can still 
maintain hi.s usual air of calm and good-humour, 
he is still further to be honoured for his wisdom. 
And if he be wise, he knows that few things 
take the flavour out of life more completely than 
going perpetually over the sumo ground in one’s 
thoughts, dwelling on the ‘devilry of circum- 
stances,’ whereby a small inlet of mischance has 
broadened into a flood of evil. A man who 
broods thus over a vexation— eating his own heart, 
as it were — is unaware, it may be, that the 
scourge under which he wince.s is wielded by 
himself — by his own pride. He is resolved at 
any cost to redeem tlie past — to cancel by success 
his first error or folly ; and thus he keeps the 
wound raw, whereas, if he could once for all 
acknowledge his past want of wisdom, the 


strength he has at his command would be his 
to labour with, unhampered by vain regrets. 

But griels whu.--e dirge it is well to liavc sung 
and be done witli, are not all of tin’s natwe. 
They are us various as the beings who suffer 
them ; and that which crubliesj^one, drives another 
to matlness or suicide, or both, yet leave.s a third 
stronger and sounder for the ordeal through 
which he has passed. Through it he attains to 
tt health and vigour of soul which no mere 
enjoyment, however pure and right in itself, could 
give him. It ha.s added elasticity as well ns 
strength to his perceptions -Tike an a.sh-tree that, 
i grown in the shade, possesye.s twice the supple- 
ness, as well as double ibe resisting power, of 
one that ha-s sprung uj) in .sunshine. Y'e venture 
to assert that no human being in this world can 
be all that he was born capable of becoming 
unless hi.s soul has been purged by intensest 
sorrow. ()nr griefs, too, are the jias.s-keys by 
means of which we gain adniission into the dark- 
ened chambers of another’s spirit. By them are 
We ma<K! free of the guild ; they enable us to 
mini>ter to the sad and Ihe lonely by virtue of 
1 that fellowship and syiiij):ithy which is the child 
of knowledge ami experience. This is one of 
the advantages bestowed by grief perluips the 
greatest that it has to give. Another valuable 
fruit of sorrow is that it enable.s ns to estimate 
at their true value a hundred little daily and 
hourly ve.xations, which .shrink and dwindle in 
the pre.sence of majestic grief, ashamed of their 
own petti nes.s. 

Often grief puts a period to anxiety — a sad 
ending, perhap.s, but still an ending. We have 
m atched, may be for weeks, beside a sick-bed, 
now hoping, now fearing ; the tension grows 
with every hour’s anxiety, until it is almost too 
great for laiman endurance, and at last the bolt 
is shot, and we are left to face life without the 
one who was the very life of our lives. But— it 
is all over ; and our consolation must be that 
the anguish and the dull succeeding blank is 
ours, not theirs. And if we have parted in 
unabated love, who shall say that the parting 
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was ill timed 1 Misunderstandings, alienation, can 
never come now ; the beloved image is ours, clear 
and bright for ever. 

We have said griefs are as various as those 
who endure them ; and we may add, borne in 
as many various ways as there are individual 
sufferers. There is the loud, vehement, passionate 
grief that wears itself out by its own violence ; 
and there is the deep quiet sorrow that wears 
itself into the character, purifying every emotion, 
sanctifying every impulse. 

Some, sorrow stuns- turning heart and face 
to stone. After a great grief, these will pass 
through life afterwards as thougli incapable of 
either joy or sorrow more. These are chiefly 
those— like the king ‘who never smiled again’ 
—upon wlioin sorrow has fallen suddenly and 
unexpectedly, like a bolt from a clear and appar- 
ently propitious sky. Others, again, grief renders 
bitter ; and forthwith they make a mock of all 
things, including tliemselves ; striving to find in 
scorn and satire a bitter solace fi'r their* disen- 
chantment. Of these are the proud in spirit, 
who covet respect, and despise sympathy, and 
fairly hate pity. Others, on the contrary, crave 
so keenly to be commiserated, that every one 
about them, yea, even those who only casually 
look upon their lined and puckered faces as 
they meet them in the streets, cannot choose but 
recognise, and in a manner feel for, the niteoiis 
griefs that have left smdi seams and scars behind 
them. 

Again, there are dispositions that grief turns 
acid and acrid, making their owners worry and 
fret about every trifle that goes wrong, urging 
them to anticipate the <lark aitle of every event 
not yet come to pass, to express but a grudging 
satisfaction when their prophecies are unful- 
filled, and who perfectly revel, when the event 
justifies their forebodings, in saying triumph- 
antly : * I told you so.’ Some— and these not a 
few — find relief from grief in anger, in irrita- 
bility and exactions, who resent other folks’ hap- 
piness as an insult almost to their gloomy selves. 
And having indulged a habit of discontent, 
fostered the growth of persistent disparagement 
until praise or commendation is with them 
almost an impossibility, they wake up at last to 
find themselves isolated, avoided, left solitary, 
amid the dreary ruins of a life that their own 
hand has so greatly lielped to wreck. 

A foolish family pride lies at the root of many 
a pief. A child nas erred perhaps, erred madly, 
Wickedly ; we long to forgive — to take back the 
weak, the unstable, the repentant sinner; we 
know that in such forgiveness lies our own only 
chance of peace of mind, of hajipiness, as well as 
his only, or, at anyrate, his best chance of refor- 
matiou, of rehabilitation. But— ‘He lias dis- 
graced tlio family and our pride and vanity 
veyolt equally witli our virtue at the idea of 
reinstating the erring one. And thus the evil 
that might have been single and transitory be- 
comes permanent — permanent as our grief — a 
grief tinged with remorse not undeservedly, in 
we have, under whatever name we may 
disguise it, pi-eferred to pamper our pride— to 
courageously holding out openly a helping hand 
to the foolish, dejected, hopeless backslider. 

, We may reckon on our finger ^ the friends who 
would stand by us in grief, in poverty, in sick- 


ness ; we are fortunate indeed if we can securely 
reckon on one who will stand us in the 
greatest grief of all, in shame, in disgrace. And 
yet it is all but impossible for us to be ac- 
quainted with the causes of the carreer which 
have led to the catastrophe on which we so glibly 
pronounce judgment. 

The very possiljle ill management of parents, 
the probable temptations, are all, or almost all, 
hidden from us. Yet we immaculate vases 
look dowMi from under our glass shades with 
a scarcely justifiable self-satisfaction on the 
poor little pitcher that has been carried once 
too often to the well. Dante puts into the 
mouth of Francesca tlie oft-quoted saying that 
there is no grief so deep as that of remembering 
happier day.s in present distress. But that is so 
only when, as in Francesca’s case, it is remorse 
that is speaking. She sorrowed, and sorrowed 
justly, for the happy, honourable d.'iys before that 
one on which ‘ they read no more.’ But let the 
happiness that once was ours be nn tinctured by 
remorse, by self-reproach, and be our present 
horizon ever so gloomy, memory will send a 
twilight glow from the past into our minds ; and 
we say, and say truly, tliat ‘ it is better to have 
loved and lust than never to have loved at 
all.’ 

In like manner, those who have lost a fortune 
mav console themselves that at least they have 
had a fortune to lose. Many there are who have 
never even seen ‘better days.’ And supposing 
what the world calls good lortune to have con- 
tinuetl uninterrupted — supposing we liave never 
lapsed from the simdl circle of self-satisfied pros- 
perity, it is possible that this, too, might con- 
stitute a iiiisfortune in itself, by fostering our 
egotism, dulling our imaginations, narrowing our 
sympathies. 

It is inexperience, or feebleness of insight, that 
makes us look at life as a child at a statue ; so 
round, BO smooth, soft surely, and responsive. 
But when we toneli it, wa feel how cold and hard 
and insensate is the marble of which it is com- 
po8e<l ; yet, having leanied certain truths and 
limitations respecting it, and having got, us it 
were, to the rigiit etand-point, the maJ-hle regains 
somewhat of the fascination of its old smooth 
Ijeauty. 

We learn to manage our griefs, so to speak ; 
we recall the great and wise sayings uttered of 
old hy the great and wise to comfort and aid 
their brethren in adversity. If we cannot forget 
our sorrows, we leani to occupy our minds with 
other things. True, they are our very own — 
our dear-bought possession. Any accident may 
deprive us of our joys, but our sorrows are at 
least our own. Yet is it not wise to dwell wholly 
on our grief freehold : we must pass the bound- 
aries, venture upon higher "round, become ac- 
quainted with the mode in which our neighbours 
cultivate their domains, acknowledge them to 
be perhaps even wider than our own — put to 
better use.'^, made more profitable by better hus- 
bandry. It is a poor pride that makes us shrink 
from learning a lesson fi‘om others’ management 
of their ‘ heritage of woe.’ 

* What, beyond sympathy, may we reckon as 
a fruit of the inheritance in which we all share ? 
For one thing, a knowle<lge of ourselves. Until 
the storm came and tested us, we neither knew 
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liow fmil nor how strong we were. For another 
—If it has been allowed its dues, it lias begot a 
fortitude and a preparedness in us ; a resolve 
and a readiness if need be to suffer ; and lastly, 
a great peace, in that we have done with sickly 
uiiccrt;iintie>j, vain hopes, selfish longings ; and 
leaning on the strengthening arm of our grief, 
we can smile alike at the blandishments or 
frowns of a blind or fickle Fortune. 
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CIIArXISE X.— MU I’LANTAGEXET LIVES AGAIN. 

Outside college that same afternoon, Trevor 
Gilliiighain in a loud check suit lounged lazily 
bv the big front gate— on the prowl, as he 
plirased it himself, for an agreeable companion. 
For the Born Poet was by nature a gregarious 
animal, and haled to do anything alom.*, if a 
comrade could be found for liim. But being a 
nersoii of e.xpansive mind, ever ready to pick up 
hints from all and sundry, lie preferred to hook 
himself on by pure chance to the first stray 
comer, a ])rocess which contributed an agreeable 
dramatic variety to the coui. e of Ills ac(|uaint- 
ancesliips. He loved deliberately to survey the 
kaleidoscope of life and to try it anew in ever- 
varying conihinations. 

isow the first man who emerged from the big 
gate that afternoon happened, as luck would have 
it, to be Itichard I’lautagenet in his striped col- 
lege blazer, on his way to the barges. Gilling- 
ham took las arm at once as if they were boon 
companions. ‘Are you engaged tliis afternoon ^ 
he iu(|uired with (piite friendly interest. ‘Be- 
cause, if not, I should so much like the advantage 
of your advice and assistance. Hy governor s 
coming up next week for a few days io Oxford, 
and he wants some rooms -nice rooms to enter- 
tain in. He won’t go to the liandoliih — haiiaff 
very, don’t you know— because he’ll want to see 
friends a good deal: he’s convivial, the governor ; 
and he’d like a place where they’d he able to 
cook a ilecent dinner. Now, Ldward Street 
would Jo, I sliouhl think. First-rate rooms in 
Edward Street. Can you come round and help 
meV 

He said it with an amount of euLimm mcnt that 
was really ftatteriiig. Now Dick had nothing 
particular to do that afternoon, tliough he had 
been bound for the river : but he always liked a 
stroll with that brilliant Gillingbam, whom he lunl 
never ceased to admire as a creature from an- 
other social sphere, a crcjss between Loi'd Byron 
and the Admirable Cricliton. So he put off liis 
row, and walked round to Edward Street, the most 
fashionable quarter for high-class lodgings to be 
found in Oxford. Sir Bernard, it seemed, bad 
just retiinieil to England for a few short weeks 
from his Rouiminiuii mission, and was amvious to 
get decent rooms, his son said, ‘ the soi t of rooms, 
don’t you know, where one can dine one’s women 
folk, for he knows all the dons’ families.’ They 
looked at half-a-dozen sets, all in tlie best houses, 
and Gillingham finally .selecteil a suite at ten 
guineas. Dick opened his eyes with astonishment 
at that lordly figure ; he never really knew till 


then one could pay so much for lodgings. But j 
he concealed his surprise from the Born Poet, lua 
own priile having early taught him that great 
lesson in life of nil aduiiyari^ which is far more 
necessary to social salvation in snob-ridden Eng- 
land than ever it could have been in the Rome 
of the Ca'sara. 

On their way back to college, after a stroll 
round the meadows, they met a very small tele- 
graph boy at the doors of Durham. ‘ Message for 
you, sir,’ the porter said, touching his hat to 
Dick ; and in great doubt and trepidation, for to 
liim a telegram was a most rare event, Dick 
took it and opened it. 

His face lluslietl crimson us he read the con- 
tents ; but he saw in a second the only way out 
of it wa.s t<j put the best face on things. ‘Why, 
iHif father’s coming up too,’ lie said, turning 
round to Gilliimluim. ‘ lie ’ll arrive to-morrow. 

1 — 1 must go this moment and hunt up some 
rooms for him. My sister doesn’t sAy by what 
train he’s coming; but he evidently means to 
sta}', from what she tells me.’ 

‘ ( )iie good turn deserves another,’ Gillingham 
<lrawled out careles.sly. ‘I don't mind g(J5ng 
round with you and having another hunt. I 
should think that second bet«,we s:iw round the 
corner would just about suit liim.' 

The second set had been rated at seven guineas 
a week. Dick was weak enough to colour again. 

‘ Oh no,’ he answered hurriedly. ‘ I — I ’d prefer to 
go alone. Of course I shall want’ some much 
cheaper place than that I think I can get the 
kind of tning I require in Grove Street' 

‘As you will,’ Gillinglmm answered lightly, 
nod«ling a brisk farewell, and turning back into 
quad. ‘Far be it from me to inflict my company 
unwillingly on any gentleman anywhere. I ’m all 
for Auberon Herbert and pure individualism.— f 
say, you, Fausselt : here ’s a game and he walked 
my-steriously round the corner by the Warden’s 
Lodgings. He dropped his voice to a whisper : 
‘The Heail of the Blantageiiets is coming up 
to-morrow to visit the Prince of the Blood : fact : 

I give you my word for it. So we’ll have an 
opportunity at last of finding out who the dickens 
the fellow is, and wliere on earth he inherited 
the proud name of riantagenet from.' 

‘There were some Plaiitagenets at Leeds- no ; ! 
I think it was Sheffield,’ Faiissett put in, trying j 
to remember. ‘ Somebody was saying to me the ' 
other day this man might be related to them. * 
The family 's extinct, ami left a lot of money.’ 

‘Then they can’t have anything to do with 
our Prince of the Jjlood,' Qillinghain answered 
carelessly ; ‘ for he ibii’t a bit extinct, but alive 
and kicking : and he hasn't got a crooked six- 
pence ill the world to bless nimself with,,, He 
•lives on cold tea and Huntley and Palmer's bis- 
cuits. But he’s not a bad sort, either, when you 
come to know him ; but you’ve got to know hiin 
first, as tlu*. poet observes : and ho 'a really 
a fearful swell at the history of the Plunta- 
genets.’ 

^ pick piissed a troubled night. Terrible possi- 
bilities loomed vague before him. Next day, he 
was down at the first two trains by which he I 
thought it at all possible his father might arrive ; , 
and his vigilance was rewarded by finding Mr 
riantagenet delivered by the second. The Head ' 
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a little disappointed when he saw his son and only one wish, lie felt sure, would be to draw his 
heir aw’aiting him on the platform. ‘ What, you father into wild talk about the PlantageUet 
here, Dick!’ he cned. * ‘Why, I wanted to aur- pedigree — a subject wliich Dick himself, in 
prise you. 1 intended to take my modest room spite of his protound faith, had the good sense 
for the night at the same hotel at W'liich you to keep always most seduloaisly in the back- 
stopped — the Saracen's Bead^ if I recollect the ground. 

name aright — and then to drop in upon you quite For the first three days, Dick w'ns enabled to 
unexpectedly about lunch-time.’ * wTite nightly and report to Maud that so far all 

‘Maud telegraphed to me that you were went well and there were no signs of n cata- 
coming, father,’ Dick amswered, taking his hand, strt>phe. But on the fourtli day, as ill-luck would 
it must be acknowledged, a tritle less warmly have it, Oillinghiim came round to Faiissett’s 
than filial feeling might have dictated. Then rooms full of a chance discovery he hud that 
his face grew fiery red. ‘But I ’ve engaged rooms moineiit ligdited upon. ‘ Why, who ’d ever believe 
for you,’ he went on, *nof at an inn, on purpose, it?’ he cried, all agog. ‘This man Plantagener, 
I hope, father, for your own sake, as w’ell as for who’s come up to see his sou, the Prince of the 
mine, while you ’re here in Oxford, you won’t Blood, is a decayed writer, a man of letters of 
ever so much as enter one.’ the Alaric Watts and Leigh Hunt period, not 

It was a hard thiim to have to say; but for unheartl of in his day as an in Hated essayist. I 
very shame’s sake, Dick felt he must muster up know a lot of his stuff by heart— lluzlitt-and- 
courage to say it. As for Mr Plaiitagenet him- water sort of style; Dc Quiucey gone mad, with 
self, poor ohl sot that he was, a touch of manly a touch of Biilwer : learned it when I was a boy, 
pride brought the colour just for once to his and we lived at CWstantinople. He’s the man 
own svvollen cheek. ‘I hope, Richai’d,* he said, who used to gush under the name of Barry 
drawing him.sclf up very erect, for he had a fine Neville !’ 

carriage still, in spite of all his degradations — ‘I ‘How did you find it out?’ Fau.ssett inquired, 

hope 1 have suflicient sense of what becomes a all eagerness. 

S entlemaii, in a society of gentlemen, to think of ‘ Why, I happened to turn out a Dictionary 
oing anything that would di.sgrace myself, or of Pseuilonyius at the Union just now, in search 
disgrace my son, or disgrace my name, or my lite- of somebody else ; and there the name Plan- 
rary reputation— which must be well known to tagenet cauglit my eye by chance : so of course 
many students of English literature in this uni- I read, and, looking closer, I found tliis fact 
versity — by any unbecoming act of any description, about tlie old man and his origin. It’s e.\- 
And 1 take it hardly, llichaid, that my eldest tremely interesting. Stj, to make quite sure, I 
son, for whom I have madi*. such sacrifices’ — Mr boarded Pluntagenet five minutes ago with the 
Plantageiiet had used that phrase HO often already point-blaidc (piestion. ‘‘Hullo, Prince,” said I, 
in the parlour of the Jlhite Horse that he had “I see your lather’s Barry Neville the writer.” 
almost come by this time to believe liimself there He coloured up to his eyes, ns he does — it’s a 
was really some truth in it — ‘ should greet me charming girlish trick of his ; but he admitted 
with such marked distrust on the very outset of the impeachment. There: he’s crossing tlie quad 
a visit to which I had looked forward with so now. 1 wonder what the dickens he’s done with 
much pride and pleasure.’ his governor 1 ’ 

It was quite a dignified speech, for Mr Planta- ‘I’ll run up to his rooms and see,’ Fau.ssett 
genet. Dick’s heart was touched by it. ‘I beg answered, laughing. ‘He keeps the old fellow 
your pardon, father,’ he replied in a very low pretty close — in cotton wool, so to speak. Won’t 
tone. ‘ I’m sorry if I 've hurt you. But I meant trust him out uloiu-, and sets Uillespie to watcli 
no rudeness. I’ve engaged pleasant bxlgings for him. But an Exeter man tells me he’s seen 
you in a very nice street, and I ’m sure I ’ll do the same figure down at a place called Chidcling- 
everything in my power to make your visit a wick, where he lives, in Surrey : and according 
happy one.’ As he spoke, he almost believed his to him, he’s a r.are old buffer. I’ll and 
father would rise for once to tlie height of the make his acquaintance, now His B’yal Highnes.s 
circumstances, and behave Ijimself circumspectly has gone off unattended to lecture : we ’ll have 
with decorum and dignity during his few days some sport out of him.' And he disappeared, 
at Oxford. brimming over, up the steps of the New Build- 

To do Mr Plantageiiet justice, indeed, he tried ings. 
very hard to keep straight for once, and during AH that afternoon, in fact, llicbard noticed for 
all his stay, he never even entered the doors of himself that some change had come over his 
an hotel or public-house. Nay, more ; in Dick’s father’s spirit. Mr Plantageiiet was more silent, 
own room.s, as Dick noticed with pleasure, he was and yet even more grandiose and regal than ever, 
circumspect in libs drinking ; it liatlered hitf He liadn’t been drinking, thank Heaven ; not 
vanity and his social pretensions to be introduced quite so bad as that, for Dick knew only too well 
to his son’s friends and to walk at his cose the signs of drink in his father’s face and hia 
through the grounds of the college. Once more father’s actions ; but he had altered in demeaii- 
for a day or two Edmund Plantagenet felt him- our, somehow, and was puffed up with personal 
self a gentleman among gentlemen. Dick kept dignity even more markedly than usual. He sat 
as close to him as possible, except at lecture in and talked a great deal about the grand days 
hours ; and then, as far as he could, he handed of his youth ; and he dwelt so much upon the 
him over to tlie friendly care of Uillespie, who past glories of Lady Postlethwaite’a salo7i and the 
mounted guard in turn, and seemed to enter people he used to meet them that Dick began to 
silently into the spirit of the situation. As much wonder what on earth it portended 
as possible, on the other hand, Dick avoided for * Von ’ll come round to my rooms, father, after 
those days Gillingham and Fausaett’s set, whose Hall?’ he asked at last, os Mr Plantagenet rose 
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to leave just before evenin|; cha]>el. * Gillespie ’ll 
be here, and one or two other fellows.’ 

Mr Plantagenet smiled dubiously. ‘No, no, 
my boy,’ he answered, in his lightest and airiest 
manner. ‘You must excuse me. This evening, 
you must really excuse me. To tell you the 
truth, Uicliurd’— with profound importance— ‘ I 
have an engagement elsewhere.’ 

‘ All engagement, father ! You have an engage- 
ment ! And in Oxford, too,’ Dick faltered out. 
‘Why, how on earth can you have managed to 
pick U]) an engagement V 

Mr Plantiigenet drew himself up as he was 
wont to do for the bt.'ginning of a (|uadrjlle, and 
assuming an air of oifeiided dignity, replied with 
much hauteur : ‘ I am not in the habit, Richard, 
of accounting for my engagements, good, l»ad, or 
indifferent, to my own children. 1 am of age, 

I fancy. Finding myself here at O.xfurd in a 
congenial society— in the society to which I may 
venture to say I was brouglit up, and of whiidi 
but for unfortunate circuiustauces, I ought always 
to have made a brilliant member— finding myself 
here in my natural surroundings, I repeat, I have 
of course irkhal ap, as you coarsely put it, a few 
private ucfpaiutaiices on my own account. I ’m 
not so entirely dependent, as you suppose, upon 
you, llichanl, fur my introduction to Oxford 
society. My own pcirsonal (pialilies and char- 
acteristics, I hope, go a little way at least towards 
securing me respeid and consideration iu what- 
ever social suiTouiulings I may happen to be 
mixing.’ And Mr Plantagenet shook out a clean 
white cambric pocketdiaiulkercbief usteutatiously, 
to wipe his eyes, in which a slight dew \vas sup- 
posed to have iiifcusibly collected at the thought 
of llichard’s uiifilial depreciation of his qualities 
and opportunities. I 

‘I’m sorry I’ve offended you, father,’ Dick! 
answered hastily. ‘I’m sure I didn’t mean to. 
But I do liope — Ido hope, if you’ll allow me 
to say so, you’re not going round to .spend the 
evening at any other undergraduate’s rooms — 
not at Gillingham’s or Faussett’s.’ 

Mr Plantagenet shullled uneasily : iu point of 
fact, he lo()ke<l very iiiiich as he had been w'ont I 
to look iu days gone by when the lamllady | 
at tlie iy}ntc Hone inquired of him now and : 
again how soon he intended to settle his little 
account for brandy and sodas. ‘I choose my 
owu acquaintances, Iticlnird,’ he answered with as 
much dignity as lie could easily command. ‘1 
don’t permit myself to be dictated to in matters 
like this by my owu children. Your neighbour 
Mr Faiissett appears to me a very intelligent and 
geiitlemaiily young man : a young man such us 
I was accustomed to a.s.sociate witli, myself, in 
my own early days, before I married your poor 
dear mother : not like your set, Hicliard, who 
are far from being what I myself consider tbor- 
ougbly gentlemanly. Mere professional young 
men, your set, my dear boy : very worthy, no 
doubt, and bard-working, and respectable, like 
this excellent Gillespie ; but not with that cachd^ 
that indefinable something, that invisible hall- 
mark of true blood and breeding, that I observe 
with pleasure iu your neighbour Faussett. Tt’.s 
not your fault, my poor boy : I recognise fi*eely 
that" it’s not your fault. You take after your 
mother. She’s a dear good soul, your mother’ 
— pocket-handkerchief lightly applied again— 


‘but she’s not a Plantagenet, Richard; she’s not 
a Plantagenet.’ And with this parting shot 
neatly delivered point-blank at Dick’s crimson 
face, the offended fatlier sailed majestically out 
of the room and strode down the staircase. 

Dick’s cheek was hot and red with mingled 

i u’ide and annoyance ; but he answei'e<l nothing, 
^ar be it from him to correi-t or rebuke by word 
or deed tlie living head of the house of Plan- 
tagenet. 

‘1 hope to God,’ he thought to himself, pite- 
ously, ‘Faussett liasn’t asked liim on purpose 
to try and make an exhibition of him. But 
wliuL oil earth else can lie have wanted to uak 
him for, 1 wonder V 

At that very same, moment Faus-sett was stop- 
ping Trevor Gillingham iu tlie Chapel Quad with 
a characteristic invitation for a wune-purty that 
evening. ‘Drop in and have a glass of claret 
with me after Hall, Gillingham,’ he said, laugh- 
ing. * T ’ve got a guest coming to-night. I ’ve 
asked Plaiitageiiet’s father round to my rooms at 
eight. He’ll be ill sideudiil form. He’s awfully 
amusing wdieii lie bdks at bis ca.'jc, I ’m told. Do 
come and give us one of your rousing recitatiwis. 
T w'ant to make things as lively as I can, you 
know.’ 

Gillinglmm smiled tlic tcueraut smile of the 
Bum Poet. ‘All right, my dear boy,’ he an- 
swered. ‘I’ll come. It'll be stock-in-trade to 
me, 110 doubt, for an unborn drama. Though 
Plantagenet ’s not half a bad sort of fellow, after 
all, when you come to know him, in spite of 
his mugging. Still, I’ll come, and look on: an 
experience, of cour.se, is always an e.vpcrience. 
The poet’s life must necessarily bo made up of 
infinite experiences. Do you think Shakespeare 
always kept to the beaten path of liumanity ? A 
poet can’t afford it. He must see some good — of 
a sort — in everything ; for lie must see iu it at 
least material for a tragedy or a comedy.’ With 
which comforhible assuiaiice to salve his poetical 
couBcieiice, the Born Bard strolled off, in cap and 
gown, with an easy lounging gait, to evening 
chapel. 


THE MOTHER OF NAPOLEON. 

Lktitia Ramolint, the Mother of Napoleon 
Bonaparte, was born at Ajaccio on the 24th of 
August 1750. She xvas celebrated throughout 
the island of Corsica for her beauty, and was 
married to Cliarles J lonii parte before she had 
completed her sixteenth year. 

The pictures(iue islaml «)f Corsica was formerly 
a province’ of Ibily, and was Italian in ita lan- 
guage, sympathies, and customs. In the year 
17<57 it was invadi'd by a French army, and, after 
several conflicts, its inhabitants were forced to 
yield to superior numbers, and Corsica was 
annexed to the empire of the Bourbons. At the 
time of the French invasion, Charles Bonaparte, 
a handsome lawyer, of vigorous intellect and of 
Italian e.v fraction, ahandoued the profession of 
the law for the sword, and united with his 
countrymen, under General Paoli, in their endea- 
vours to resist the invaders. He and Letitia had 
then one ehihl, Joseph ; and the young wife 
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accompanied her Imeband on horseback in liis 
dangex^oiw journeys, and rode by bis side and 
shared all the perils by which they were siir- 
roiiiuled. High-spirited and brave, with a strong 
will, the beautiful young woman appears to liave 
set an example of almost Spartan endurance. 

Eight weeks after the island had been trans- 
ferred to the dominion of France, Napoleon was 
born at Ajaccio, on the IStli August 1769. 
Singularly enough, conaiilering the future that 
lay before him, his birth took place under a 
canopy of tapestry representing the heroes of the 
JIM, 

Letitia’s husband died not many years after the 
birth of Napoleon, He is said to have appreci- 
ated his son’s powers, which even then were 
remarkable. Madame Bonaparte was left a widow 
at the jjge of thirty-five, with eight children, five 
sons and three clanghtera. In her liiisband’s life- 
time, before their troubles came, she lia<l been a 
wealthy woman, but now her means were limited. 
Sh^retired with her children to her countiy" home, 
a residence approached by an avenue overarched 
by lofty trees and bordered by flowering shrubs. 
A smooth snug lawA was a pleasant plaj’gronnd 
for the ‘embryo kings and queens* who called 
Letitia mother. Napoleon afterwards repeatedly 
declared that the family were entirely indebted 
to her for that physical, intellectual, and moral 
training wliicli prepared them to rise to the 
summits of power to which they afterwards 
attained. He often said: ‘i\Iy opinion is, that 
the future of a child for good or evil depends 
entirely upon its mother.’ 

Speaking of the death of an uncle upon whom 
the -children were partly dependent, and of his 
mothers life in her curly widowhood, Napoleon 
'said: ‘He [the uncle] then made us draw near, 
and gave us his blessing and advice. “You are 
the eldest of the family,” lie said to Joseph, “ but 
Napoleon is the head of it. lake care to re- 
member what I say to you.” He then expired, 
amidst the sobs and tears which this melancholy 
sight drew from us. Left without guide, with- 
out support, my mother was obliged to take the 
direction of afTaira upon herself. But the tusk 
was not above her strength. She managed every- 
thing, provided for everything with a providence 
M^hich could neither be expected from her sex 
nor from her age. Ah ! what a woman ! Where 
shall we look for her equal ? She watched over 
us with a solicitude unexampled. Every low 
sentiment, every ungenerous affection, was dis- j 
couraged and discarded. She sulfered nothing ! 
but that which wus grand and elevated to lake 
root in our youthful understandings. She ab- 
horred falsehood, and would not tolerate the 
slightest act of disobedience. None of our faults 
Vero overlooked. Lo-sses, privations, fatigue, had 
no.eflect upon her. She endured all, braved all. 
Sk0 had the energy of a man, combined with the 
, gentleness and delicacy of a woman.’ 

Abbott tells the following anecdote, which shows 
how firm was the rule of the good, liigh-minded 
mother. *A bachelor uncle owned the rural 


retreat where the family resided. He was very 
wealthy, hut very parsimonious. The young 
Bonapartes, though living in the abundant enjoy- 
ments of all the necessaries of life, could obtain 
but little money for tlie purchase of those thou- 
sand little conveniences and luxuries which every 
boy covets. Whenever they ventured to ask 
their uncle for coppers, lie invariably pleaded 
, poverty, as-suring them that though he had lands 
1 and vineyards, goats and poultry, he liad no 
I money. At last the boys discov*ered a bag of 
! doubloons seci’cted upon a shelf. They foimed 
a conspiracy, and by the aid of Pauline, who was 
too young to understand the share which she had 
in the mischief, they contrived, on a certain 
oeca.sion when the uncle was pleading poverty, to 
draw down the bag, and the glittering gold rolled 
over the floor. 'I'he boys burst into shouts of 
laughter, while the good old man was almost 
choked with indignation. Just at that moment 
Madame Bonaparte came in. Her i)resencc im- 
mediately silenced the merriment. She severely 
reprimanded her sons for their iinproj>er be- 
haviour, and ordered them to collect again the 
scattered doubloons.’ 

Napoleon was not an amiable cbild ; he was 
silent and retiring in dispo.sition ; melnncholy, too, 
and impatient of restraint. Many years after- 
wards, an isfdated granite rock of u ild and rugged 
form, within which was sometbing lesembling a 
cage, in the grounds of his early liome, was pointed 
out as having been hi.s favourite j-esoi t as a child, 
nud it still liore tlie name of ‘Na]»oleon’.s Clrotto.’ 
There, whilst his brothers and sisters were at 
iday, he would recline for liours, book in hand, 
looking out upon llio broad exj)an8e of the 
Mediterranean, and on the blue sky overhead. 
At other times, his favourite playtliing wa.s a 
small lu'asR cannon, weighing about thirty pounds. 
He delighted to hear its loud rejiort, and to 
imagine he saw whole squadrons mown down 
by its discharges. 

Abbott says the little boy ‘loved to bear from 
his mother’.s lij)s the stoiy of her liardships and 
sufferings, as, with lior husband and the van- 
quished Corsicans, she fled from village to villagCj 
nud from fastness to fa.stness, before their con- 
quering enemies. The mother was probably but 
little aware of the warlike spirit sue was thus 
nurturing in the bo.som of her son ; but with her 
own higli mental cmlowments, she could not be 
insen.sible to the extraordinary capacities which 
had been conferred iqton the silent, thoiiglitful, 
pen.sive listener.! 

When Napoleon u’as about ten years of age, 
Count Marbo'uf obtained admission for him to 
the Military School at Brienne, near Paris. Forty 
years afterward.s, Napoleon observed that he 
should never forget the pang be felt when 
parting with his mother. Stoic as he was 
already, Ins stoicism forsook him, and lie wejit 
like any other child. He remained at this 
school five years, during which his holidays were 
spent at Clorsica; then he was promoted to the 
Military School at Paris. Afterwards he entered 
the army, and there his upward progress was 
rapid. 

During the disturbances which took place in 
the island of Corsica in the year 1793, Napoleon 
happened to be on a visit to bis mother ; end 
i when Paoli— dissatisfied with tjie excesses of the 
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French Convention, under which he tlien ruled 
the island — determined to surrender Corsica to 
the English, the Bonaparte family became head 
of the French party, riapoleon Ijad tried all hia 
powers of persuasion to induce the old friend 
who had been his hero in more youthful days to 
adopt a different line of conduct, but in vain. 
Paoli, the veteran General, was eighty years of 
age ; and being firmly convinced that lie was right 
in hia determination, it wjis not likely that he 
would yield to Napoleon, who was then only 
twenty-four. The friends parted sorrowfully, 
and civil war began. Paoli’s side soon became 
the stronger, as increasing numbers of English 
flocked to his staiidaril. Napoleon saw that it 
was useless to attempt further resistance, and 
that ho and his family could no longer reside 
safely in Corsica. Sorrowfully he disbanded liis 
forces and prepared to lejive the i.>land. 

Paoli called upon Madame Bonaparte, and 
endeavoured to persuade her to induce her family 
to join him in the treasonable surrender of the 
island to the English, urging that I’esistance was 
hopeless, and, by perverse opposition, she was 
bringing irreparable ruin and misery on berself 
and family ; upon which Napoleon’s mother 
rejoined : ‘ 1 know of hiit two laws which it is 
necessary for me to obey — tlie Liavs of honour 
and of duty.’ A decree was immediately 
passed that the family must be baiiisheil from 
Corsica. 

One morning Napoleon hurried to inform his 
mother that several thousand peasants were com- 
ing to attack the house. Hastily seizing such 
articles of property as they could take with them, 
the family fled precipitately, and for several days 
wandered, homeless and destitute, about the sea- 
shore, until Napoleon could make arrangements 
for their embarkation. Their house Avas sacked 
by the mob and their furniture destroyed. 

It Avas a touching seem) aa'Iich ut midnight 
an open boat, manned by four strong rowers, 
approached the shore near Madame }3()naparte’s 
plundered dAA'olling, and, Avhilst an attemlant 
held a lantern, the poor e.xiled family sorrowfully 
and in silence entered the boat. A feAA* trunks 
and handhoxes contained all their available pro- 
perty. The oarsmen pulled out into the dai^c 
and lonely sea. ‘Earthly boat,’ says Abbott, 
‘iieA’er before held such a band of emigrants. 
Little did those poor and fi-ieaJless fugitives then 
imagine that all the thrones of Europe Avere to 
tremble before them, and that their celebrity was 
to fill the world.’ And in the flight, as hence- 
forward in their lives, Napoleon Avas the com- 
manding spirit. 

Madame Bonaparte firat settled at Nice, and 
afterwards at Alurseilles, Avhere she and her 
family resided in much pecuniary embarrassment 
until relieved by Napoleon's rising fortunes. 

When the new government of France, called 
the Directory, AVas established, Napoleon, niiani- 
inously applauded for having savecl the Bepublic 
by bis energy, was appointed Commander-in-chief 
ot the Army of the Interior, He was then only 
twenty-fiA'e ; and ho Ijad, by the force of his 
genius and the extraordinary exertions lie had 
made, attained to a very elevated position in the 
eyes of the French nation. 

His first step spoke well for his filial devotion. 
The historian above quoted says : ‘ Immediately 


upon the attainment of this high dignity and 
authority, with the ample pecuniary reaonrees 
accompanying it, Napoleon hastened to Marseilles 
to place his mother m a position of perfect com- 
fort. And he continued to watch over her with 
most filial assiduity, proving himself an affection- 
ate and dutiful sou. From this hour the whole 
family, mother, brothers, and sisters, Avere taken 
under his pi’otection, and all their interests 
blended with his own.’ 

At the age of twenty-six, Napoleon was placed 
by those in conimniul at the head of the Italian 
army. There, in the midst of many temptations, 
he appears to have pursued, as he himself said, 
‘a line of conduct in the liighest degree inie- 
proachable and exemplaiT. In spotless morality 
1 was a C:!ato, and must have appeared so to all. 
I was a philosopher and a sage. My supremacy 
could only be retaincvl by proving myself a better 
man than any other man in the arinv. Had I 
yielded to human weaknesses, I slioiild have lost 
my iK>AA'er.’ Abbott says that Napoleon at that 
time AA'as tempeiate in the extreme, seldom 
allowing himself to lake, cvtrn a glass of wine, and 
iieA'er countenancing by his presence any sdlne 
of hacchuiialian revelry. ‘ For gaming in all its 
blanches he manifested IheJt and through the 
Avrholc of his life llie strongest disapproA'al. From 
Avhat source did the young soldier imbibe these 
eleAuted princiides? Napoleon informs us that 
to his mothe.~ he was indebted ff)r every pure and 
noble sentiment Avliich inspired his bosom.’ 

I’ablie attention docs not seem to Inive been 
diirci’ted towards Napoleon’s mother until her 
son was proclaimed Emperor in 1804. She then 
receiA'cd the title of Madame Mere, and an 
income of a million framis was settled upon her. 
And that she might have a position of ])olitical 
imp<»rtance, she Avas made rrotectrice-G(5ndrale 
of all the charitable institutions of France. Such 
an otlice admirably suited her. She frequently 
solicited favours of her son for others, and was 
happy whenever her exertions met with success. 
On onv occasion, ii])on learning of the arrest of 
the Duke d’Enghien, she cA'en threAv herself upon 
her knees before Nai^oleon, imploring mercy for 
the unfortunate Prince. In her tender anxiety, 
she thus laid aside that habitual dignity which 
the following incident illustrates. Soon after 
Napoleon’s assumption of the imperial purple he 
chanced to meet his mother in the gardens of 
St-(’l()ud, He was surrounded by courtiers, and 
half ])layfully held out his hand for her to kiss. 
‘Not so* my son,’ she graA’ely replied, at the same 
time presenting her hand in return ; ‘it is your 
duty to kiss the hand of her 'who gave you 

life.’ 

After this, it seems a pity that Irnthfulness 
must make us say that even this great woman 
had one littleness, if we may call it so, of char- 
acter. f-'he evinced Bometimea a resemblance to 
the brothel, whose parsimony her sons had 
resented in their childhood, by shoAving a love of 
economising, even upon trifling occasions. This 
proved a source of frequent amusement amongst 
the gay circles of Pju'is. The Phnperor himself 
was sometimes a little scandalised at her actions, 
although this did not hinder him from most 
highly respecting her character. 

Mrs Ellis says ; ‘ Many curious instances ore 
recorded of Madame Lctitia’s love of hoarding ; 
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for which, however, she had, or thought she had, 
her own sutficieiit reasons. Indeed, it is impoa- 
eible to calculate the effect to which her own 
mind may have been early impressed by circum- 
stances with the convictions of the uncertainty 
of that success which her sons had so unexpect- 
edly Rttiiined. To the mother who had watclied 
over their deserted childhood— who had learned 
in her widowed state what it was to have scarcely 
any human friend on whom she could depend for 
advancing her eons in tlie career of worldly dis- 
tinction ; and wlio, with her young family around 
her, had experienced all the anxieties of being 
driven from her native countiy and cast upon 
a world of strangers — to lier tlicre must have ap- 
peared but an uncertain foundation for confidence 
in the sudden and unprecedented exaltation of 
her eons. And tlien, “if reverses should come,” 
who can wonder, with this experience so deeply 
impre.ssed upon her memory, that her imagina- 
tion should have been haunted with npprclien- 
sions, wliich in their mode of exhibition api3*eared, 
to those who were but superficial observers, some- 
thing like tlie mauifestations of an amusing kind 
of 'mental aberration. Under these impre.ssioiis 
she is said to have replied to those who remon- 
strated with her former parsimony : “ Who knows 
but I may one day have to provide bread for all 
these kings 

Mrs Ellis <goes on to say : ‘But this jiecnliarity 
of Madanie Letitia’s can the more easily be for- 
given when it is remembered bow fttitliful and 
unceasing were the efforts she employed for 
serving the interests of lier sons ; and especially 
how liberal were her offers of assistance when 
the tide of fortune had set against them. When 
all her sons except one were seated on throne.^, 
she was unceasing in her applications to the mo4 
powerful of them on behalf of Liicien. On 
being one day told by Napoleon that she loved 
Lucien more than she did the rest of her family 
—‘The child,’ she replied, ‘of whom I am the 
moat fond is always the one that happens to be 
the mo.st unfortunate.’ 

Madame Mere is said by om? who saw her late 
in life to have been then a p ile, earnest-looking 
woman, who, after speaking of anything which 
interested her much, sat with com])res.s(?d lips 
and wide open eyes, an image of firmness of pur- 
pose combined with depth of feeling. At other 
times, ‘ her soul beamed in her looks, and it was 
a soul full of the loftiest sentiments.’ The same 


writer (the Ducliesse d’Abi'antes) thus ilescribes 
her at another period : ‘ The revolution of the 
8th was completed, and Paris was no longer agi- 
tated, We went to see Madame Letitia lionapartc, 
who then lived with Joseph. She appeared calm, 
though far from being at ease, for her extreme 
paleness, and the convulsive movements she 
evinced whenever an unexpected noise met her 
ear, gave her features a ghastly look. In these 
f^noments she .appeared to me truly like tlie 
Another of the Gracchi. And her situation gave 
force to the idea ; she had perhaps more at stake 
ihan that famous Roman matron.’ 


It was only natural that the tenderness of 
such a mother shonll have been nobly shown to 
her son when reverses came upon him and his 
wonderful fortunes changed. She, wlio always 
thought most tenderly and witn the greatest love 
of that one of her children wlio was in adversity, 


followed the banished Emperor to Elba, and, with 
a few attendants, took up her residence there. 
Mrs Ellis SHy.s : ‘ From the earliest period of his 
reverses, the mother’s heart with all its wariiioHt 
affections became especially centred in the son. 
She had often reproved him for his pride and 
ambition in the days of his prosperity, and at 
that time she was perhaps the only friend in 
existence from whose lips he had heard the 
truth ; but from the time of his overthrow at 
Waterloo to the day of liis death, her true 
woman’s heart never swerved from this one object 
of all lier deepest and most absorbing intere.st8. 
Again and again she oflereil him all that she 
possessed in the world, to a8.si8t in tlie re-estab- 
lishment of his affairs. “ For me,”, said Napoleon, 
in his last exile, when memories of the past so 
often filled his mind, “ my mother would without 
a murmur have doomed herself to live on brown 
bread. LofLine.««s of sentiment still reigned para- 
mount in her breast ; pride and noble ambition 
were not yet subdued by avarice.'” 

Tliis brave, devoted woman also thus appealed 
to the allied sovereigns at Aix-la-Gliapelle on liis 
behalf : ‘ Sires, I am a mother, and my son's life 
is dearer to me tlian my own. In the name of 
Him whose essence is goodness, and of wliom 
your Imperial and Koj'al Majesties are the image, 
I entreat you to put a period to his misery, and 
to restore him to lilierty. For tliis I implore 
God, and I implore yon, who are his vice-gerents 
on eartli. Reasons of state have their limits ; 
and posterity, which gives immortality, adores 
above all things the generosity of coiK(uej’or8.’ 

Again, in 1819, Napoleon’s inotber cheerfully 
defrayed the expenses of sending to St Helena 
qualified persons, selected by her brother, C-ardimil 
Fescb, with the approval of the Poiie, to minister 
' to the bod.\’ and soul of her unhappy spn. She 
herself outlived her illustrious son, dying when 
nearly eighty years of age, and retaining to the 
I last much of lier beauty of ]>erson anil extra- 
' ordinary vigour of mind. 


BABY JOHN.* 

CHAPTER V.— GOOD-BYE. 

'Tis swei't to know (lioif is an will nunk 
Unr coming, iiml look bfightcr wlicn wc conic. 

Byron. 

‘He’s coming here to-morrow !’ It was the end 
of Mn}'^; and Baby Jolin Craddock was close on 
three months oKl, and Alice and Lucy were 
seriously considering the necessity of short-coating 
him. ‘ A great, big, fat boy, growing out of all 
his clothes shameful I ’ 

Life had run on so brightly and smoothly, that 
it had seemed as if it might run on the same for 
ever, and Alice had ceased to talk of going back 
to the mill, or Lucy to be on the lookout to stop 
her from doing so. But here, all of a sudden, 
a cloud appeared which threatened to darken the 
brightness of their day— a rock which might turn 
the peaceful sunny stream into new ways, stony 
and troubled. 


* Copyright iu tlie Uuitoil Statca or America by Ruljcrt* 
Brotlicrs. 
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‘ He’s coming liere to'inorrow 1’ 

‘To fetch you home 

‘ No, he don’t say so.’ Lucy went reading on ; 
writing was not very easy for her to decipher, 
and her husband’s hand was especially difficult 
to her. 

Alice was giving Baby John hi.s bottle, so did 
not pay much attentif)n, till she heard Lucy 
give a cry of surprise and rather awe-stricken 
delight 

‘What is it?’ 

‘Oh, Alice, what do you think? As far as 
I can make out, he’s got to go to America for 
six months on business, and lie wants to know 
if I’d like to stop on hei-e with you while he’s 
gone? Here, just you take the letter and see 
W'hat you make of it, and give me baby.’ 

Yes ; there was no mistake about it Alice 
spelt it out to the same elfect ^Ir (.Iraddock was 
obliged to go to America oil important business, 
Avliich might take liiin u.s long as six months. 
During his nhsciu’c he was going to leave the 
mill under the care of a con.siri of his, and he 
asked if Lucy would prefer to return to Felshy 

or remain at Bestun, or There was evidently 

another alternative in his mind, liiit the second 
‘or’ had been scratched out, as if it were not 
worth while to suggest it. 

Alice sat for a minute or two with lier eyes 
fixed on that scratched -out ‘or,’ and when she. 
looked up, there was an absent look on Lucy’s 
face, as if slie, too, were pondering something ; 
and she caught the baby up in her arms and held 
it tightly against her breast, thereby interfering 
with tliat individual’s eiijoymeiit of the pipe of 
peace — in his case represented by his bottle — and 
producing a squall of remonstrance. 

‘ What was he going to say there V Alice asked, 
pointing to the scratclieJ out word. 

‘I don’t know. What could one do except 
go hack to Felsby or stop here ? And of course, 
of coiir.se, of cour.'^e we’ll stay here, all through the 
summer ! Six whole lovtdy mouths— June, July, 
August, Scptemher, October, November.’ Lucy 
reckoned them olf on the fat little fingers of 
Baby John, which were more generally used to 
illustrate ‘This little pig went to market.’ 

‘It’s a long time,’ Alice said, ‘and’ 

‘ Lovely and long ! ’ Lucy interrupted. ‘ Why, 
Alice, I don’t believe you’re lialf as pleased as 
1 am. You’re tired of me and baby, and the sea, 
and the flowers, and want to go hack to nasty, 
smoky, old Bclsby I ’ 

Alice felt that it was not really worth while 
to contradict such a ridiculous accusation as this, 
hut she was strangely silent and thoughtful nil 
that day ; and Lucy, too, though she kept up 
rattling talk, and planned what they would do, 
wjuld drop now and then into a wistful, uneasy 
silence, and her laughter and gaiety had a strained 
effect, as if they were not altogether natural. 

Mr Craddock had not said what time he would 
arrive, so the girls began expecting him at the 
very earliest hour in the morning, not reckoning 


that this would have necessitated his leaving 
Felsby about midnight They could neither or 
them eat any breakfast, and they started at the 
slightest sound, thinking it was his arrival. 

Except in the matter of extra care in the 
appearance of Baby John, Lucy refused to make 
any preparations for her husband’-s visit, and did 
not even tell Mrs Tripp he was coming. 

‘He’ll hide llic niglit, won’t he?’ Alice asked. 
‘There’s a room in next iloor that I knows 1 can 
have for the night, so don’t think about me. I 
knows bow to make myself scarce, and I’ll go 
right off when I see him coming, so as you cau 
be all to yourselve.s.’ 

But Lucy w’ould not hear of such a thing. ‘ If 
he bide.s the night, he cau just go to the Haaview. 
and he’ll dine there, so tloii’t bother your lieud 
about getting anything extra in. He’<l tliink 
this a horrid, pokey, little nhice, and bahy’d 
worry him, and lie M* a lot ratlier be by himself, 
and Mrs Tripp’s cooking’s well enough for us, 
but it*Avoiildn t suit him.’ 

‘Do he think a deal f>f what he eats and 
drinks?’ 

‘Oh no, he ain’t that sort at all, he’s eiwily 
pleased ; but there I he ’s used to having things 
nice, and 1 don’t care that he should be put 
about more than I cun help a?ong of me.’ 

He did not actually arrive, till the afternoon, 
and us soon as he came, Alice slipped away, and 
went for a ^,long walk along the cliffs, hardly 
noticing all the beautiful colours on the sea, 
or the vivid green of the new springing grass 
on the dowirs, so full was her heart of Lucy and 
Baby John,* and Baby John’s falber. 

She did not come back till nearly seven, and 
then was planning a visit to a rheumatic old 
fisherman, whose, acquaintance they had made on 
the beach, so us not to intrude on tlie privacy 
of the husband and wife. But. before she reached 
Beston, she met Lucy with the baby in her arms 
coming out to meet her. 

‘ W'hy, wherever have you been ? I knew^jrou 
was coming this way, and J ’ve been waiting 
about for more than an hour, thinking you were 
bound to l)e back soon. Ami you’ve tired your- 
self to death. No, you shan’t cai'ry baby ; you 
look as if you could hardly carry your.self, and 
vou ain’t had no tea. 1 gave baby his before 
1 starte<l out, and had a cup myself ; but I told 
Mrs 'I’ripp to have the kettle on, as you’d be sure 
to be in soon, and we’d nil have tea together.’ 

‘He didn’t stop long, then?’ 

‘ No, 1 could have told you he wouldn’t before 
he came. He’s gone to the Sraviev) to have his 
dinner, and he won’t trouble to come in again 
Ibis evening, for 1 told him we was early going 
to bed ; but pi‘rhaps**lie may look in to-morrow 

before he starts.’ 

‘He’s going to-morrow?’ 

‘Yes he’s off to America next week; so, of 
course, he’s terrible busy settling everything, 
before he goes.’ 

‘ Did he think baby growed ?’ 

‘He didn’t bike much notice of him. He just 
poked hi.s cheek with his middle finger — don’t 
you knov’ how men do ? and he said he was very 
small, as if he weren’t a big, fine boy las 
age.’ 

‘ What did he say about the name ? Were lie 
I pleaaed V 
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* Oh» there 1 I don’t know. I told him as 1 ’d 
called him after my father, and he didn’t make 
no remark/ 

* Did he say anj^thing 

‘No^ not a word. 1 knew he’d not think of 
such a thing.’ 

Neither of the girls had ever said a word to 
one another of whnt had been in their minds 
since Mr Craddock’s letter came the day before, 
which was that the other alternative was for 
Lttcy to go with him to America ; and yet Lucy 
understood Alice’s question before it was linished, 
and Alice understood the answer, vague as it 
was. 

They had to pass the Seameio to reach their 
lodgings. The season at lieston, as I have said, 
had not begun, and the Smview^ at the best of 
times never a very imposing place, had the deso- 
late air of a hotel out of season. Some repairs 
were being done, and ladders were reared agaiiist 
the front, and the door was in the first stage of 
painting, when big blotches of vermilion ,adorn , 
It. In the bow-wdndow of the coffee-room a soli- 
tary figure was sitting at dinner with a news- I 
paper propped up ou the cruet-sUnd in front of | 
him, waited on by a dirty-looking maid, as the | 
waiter was only engaged for the season, and ; 
the hotel was genei‘Mly out of gear. Tlie girls 
hastened their steps as they went by, but he 
seemed absorbed in his newspaper, and did not 
notice them. ^ 

‘ Don’t ho look lonesome ?’ Alice said, with com- 
punction. 

‘ Oh, he don’t mind, bless you ! It ’s wdiat 
he ’s been used to, and ho ’s one of thftm as likes 
his own company best.’ 

At Mrs Tripp’s tea was ready on the table, very 
humble, but clean and cheerful looking, with a 
little bit of fire lighted, the evenings being chilly, 
though the days were so warm and bright, and 
a kettle steaming away on the liob, and the girls’ 
frugal meal spread out on a white cloth, and the 
bab^s bassinette in a warm corner by the fire. 

‘Don’t it look snug?’ Lucy said os they came 
in ; and both of them thought involuntarily of 
the lonely figure in the Seavietp coffee-room. 

That room made a pretty picture half an liouj* 
later to any one standing in the road, for the 
girls had forgotten to draw down .the blind, tliere 
were so few passers-by, and the little garden, full 
of thrift ana wall-flower in between, ju-evented 
any sense of publicity. The tea-table had been 
pushed back, and Lucy sat in a low chair in front 
of the fire, with her sleeves rolled back and a 
large flannel apron on, on which was Luby John, 
just out of his bath, kicking and crowing in the 
delightful freedom from the trammels of clothing. 
Any woman might have looked beautiful in such 
cirojiuistiinces ; even Alice’s sharp, little, plain 
face was glorified almost into loveliness ns she 
knelt in front, doing homage to the young 
divinity ; but Lucy’s young face, with the warm 
colour in the cheeks, and the hair in soft, curling 
untidiness, and the big eyes full of mother’s love, 

_ iM|eDied to some one looking in from the road 
OUtaide, the aweetest sight possible to imagine. 

Eot there was a looker-on. Mr Craddock had 
fpund the mouldy quiet of the Smvitno inexpres- 
sibly d»a^, and had turned out to smoke, and 
involuniiiriiy had turned his steps in the direction 
of Hm Tripp’s. He had no idea of going in ; he 

IL-. 


had understood Lucy's hint about their going to 
bed early ; and yet there was something that 
made him almost inclined to go— the baby that 
he had taken so little notice of, and the baby’s 
' name, which Lucy had taken such pains to tell 
him had been given from her fatlier. He felt as 
if Baby John gave him a claim to n corner in 
that bright little room, and almost ensured him 
a welcome. 

Perhaps the fixedness of his gaze made itself 
felt, as 1 believe n very earnest look will some- 
tiine.s, for Lucy suddenly became aware that the 
blind was not drawn down, and she asked Alice 
to do it. 

‘1 thought there was some one looking in.’ 
And then the blind was drawn down, and Mr 
Craddock tni*ned away to his liotel. 

The girls were at breakfast next morning when 
the little shabby hotel omnibus pulled up in 
front of the house (not that it took jimcli pulling 
to stop the horse, which had been diavinng seaweed 
all the week), and Mr Craddock came into the 
room befoie Alice could escape, so she was un- 
willingly obliged to be present at the parting of 
husband and wife. 

‘J ’ve only a minute to spare,’ he said, ‘before 
the train, but I tboiigbt 1 ’tl look in to say good- 
bye.’ 

There was almost an apologetic tone in his 
voice, and Alice— wlio, it need hardly be said, 
was lieurt and soul on Lucy’s side, and would 
have maintained tbroiigb tlnck and thin that if 
there was anything unsatisfactory in tlie relations 
between them, it was ttltt)getber bis fault— now 
felt a little vexed at Lucy’s want of readiness to 
reply. 

‘1 hope you’ll be all right while I’m away,’ 
he went on, his voice getting more busines-s-like. 
M’vc told (leorge Mills to keep you supplied 
witli money, and if you want more you must let 
him knoM', and lie ’ll send you a cheque. He’ll 
lie writing to mu every week on busine.ss, so he ’ll 
let mo know bow you get on, and if yon ’ve any 
mo8.sago to send lie’ll forward it. Well, I inustirt 
stop, or J shall miss tlio train. Good-bye I I 
suppose the baby’s asleep, isn’t it?’ 

Alice would have roused Baby Jolin from the 
sweetest slumbers, even at the risk of injuring 
his precious liealth ; but perliaps that unfortun- 
ate ‘it’ offended his mother’s ear, for slie only 
drew back the quilt and showed Baby John’s fat 
cheek deep in the })illow. 

‘Ye.^ he generally has a nap after he’s dressed 
of a jnorning,’ she said. 

Tlien there was an awkward pause, and then 
^Ir Craddock turned and lield out his liand to 
Alice. ‘I’m glad you’ll be able to stop with 
Lxicy and the boy while 1 ’m away,’ he said. 

Ami Alice put her little, rougli, hard-worked 
hand into his very heartily. ‘ J ’ll see after them 
both my very best, never you fear I’ And she 
found she hud tears in her eyes, and a hard 
matter to steady her voice. 

And then he kissed Lucy and was gone ; and 
there was the bang of the omnibus door, and the 
jingle of the harness and crack of the whip, and 
Alice drew back the curtain to look after it os 
it moved otf. 

‘Will you have some more tea?* Lucy said, 
with an immense struggle after composure and 
inditference, with a trembling hand pouring the 
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tea into Uie sugar-basin ; but the next minute 
Alice WU8 cramming Lucy’s hat on her head any- 
how, wrong side in front, and pulling and push- 
ing her towards the door. 

‘Run, run !’ she was sobbing out, *as ^uick as 
ever you can go ; the short way behind the 
Anchor^ you know ! You’ll be in time to catch 
liim if you look sharp ! ’ 

‘Well,’ Alice asked, half an hour later, wlien 
Lucy came slowly Imck in very diflereiit style 
from tlie wiM, lireuthless rush she had made 
when she left the house, ‘were you in time?* 

Lucy nodded. ‘The train was just in, and he 
looked quite startled to see me, and I were that 
out of breath 1 could lmr«lly speak ; but I sniil 
as I’d come to see him off and say good-l>3*e. He 
didn’t say much, but I think he were pleased, 
and I’m glad I went; but it was all your doing, 

I Alice j I’d never have gone if it hadn’t been for 

1 you.’ 

[ CHAUTF.R VI.— A URtGHT FL’TI'RE. 

i SIk' livfd unknown, ami few could know 

Wilt'll J^iUcy oi'asi'tl tii lx* ; 

I Rut she is in her grave, nn<l, oh. 

The dillcnuitit! ti) me 1 •' WonnswouTii. 

John Craddock tbouglit a great deal of that 
parting with liia wife. He was not at all in- 
clined to be sentimental ; he was a very matter- 
of-fact and busine.ss-like man, and ic would have 
astonished some of bis business friends, who 
accounted him more hard and sensible than he 
really was, if they had known how often, even 
in the middle of business talk, tlic thought of 
his young wife as he had seen her last at Boston 
Station, with flushed cheeks and bright eyes and 
ruflled hair, panting out her farewell words, came 
before his miml’s eye, pleasanter even to remem- 
ber than the scene of the evening before, which he 
had contemplated through the window. 

He had grown to think, during those inonth.s 
since his marriage, that it had been an entire and 
unmitigated mistake ; and that the only thing 
now was to make the best of a liopcdes-sly bad 
job, and rub along with as little friction as pos- 
sible. But, somehow, those few hours at Boston, 
and the sight of Baby John and Lucy coming to 
the station, the first act of Bj^ontanoons affection 
he ever remembered her to have ehowii (he did 
not know that even this had been proposed by 
Alice), seemed to suggest a possibility of some- 
thing better and brighter and sweeter, a pos.si- 
bility of a wife who might learn to love him, to 
brighten when he came, to be sorry when he loft 
her, instead of that dreary mutual endurance 
which had seemed the only prospect to the end 
of the chapter -a possibility of a home where 
he would bo welcome, ami whose brightness he 
would not cloud, nor have to stand outside in 
the darkness alone. Tliat little inill-girl, Alice 
Reynolds, was a good sort, and he had made u 
mistake in separating Lucy from her. ‘ Ulieii 1 
go back to England,’ he used to tell himself, ‘it 
shall be different ;’ and by-and-by he u.st*d to say, 

‘ When I go home,’ and the home he tliouglit of 
was not Apslev Villa, with all it.s comfort and 
respectability, but that little room at Beston with 
Lucy sitting in the firelight, with Baby John 
upon her lap. 

More than once during those sultry summer 
months in New York, he hud made tip his mind 


to write to lier, to say ho was sorry for what was 
piwt, and anxious, when he came home, to try 
to make her happier and win her love ; but he 
was only used to writing business letters, and was 
as shy as any school-girl or bashful youth of 
writing love letters even to his wife. And besides 
he knew what pain and grief it would be to her 
to answer it, and how the difficulties of spelling 
and writing would cramp all the natural expres- 
sion out of it. No, he would wait till he went 
home, ami then, with Baby John between them, 
it would not be .so liiinl to explain. 

Tliose months seemed intei niinnble. ’i'be busi- 
neiis that would at one time have been of enthral- 
ling interest seemed wearisome and irritating, 
though it proved, from n money point of view, 
more remunerative than he antici))ated. Every 
week brought him satisfactoiv letters from 
Felsb)', where all was going well and smoothly 
in lii.s absence. Occasionally his manager men- 
tioned having heard from Mis Craddock, acknow- 
ledging or asking for remittances, and that he 
was glad to hear she and Ihe baby wej*e in good 
healtli ; but as he never imagined that this could 
be the onl}’ communication between husband giid 
wife, parted for six months, he only put it in ns 
a matter of form, and very often omitted any 
im^ntion of her, though Mr Vlruddock tore 0]>en 
his letters and sconneil them eagerly for just this 
poor, little, meagre information. 

But tliose months which Lucy bad counted bo 
gaily on baby’s fat, little lingers— June, July, 
August, September, October, November — had 
more than half gone ; August’s long, dusty days 
had drawn to an end, and Mr Crnildock was 
beginning to let himself count the days to his 
retum, W'hich, if everything went favourably, 
might be almost a montb before be bad calcu- 
lated. He wouhl not, however, even hint at such 
a possibility in writing borne to bis mother or 
bis manager, lest Lucy should hear of it, and be 
dislippointed if lliere wei e any unforeseen delay. 
Would she be clisap]>ointecl ? Oh dear ! how 
iniK'h he had built on tliose very slight fouiida- 
finjis — that impulsive run to the station to bid 
him goo^l-byo, that baby named after himself. 

But it took even him by surpri.se when one 
day, at the beginning of September, lie found 
himself at tlie end of his biisines-s, and free to 
go back to England by the next steamer if so 
minded. I’liere was a .steamer advertised to start 
the next day, and be went straight to engage his 
passage, ami spent the rest of the day in buying 
presents to take home. "Wliat would she like 
Lest? Anything for the boy, be felt safe about 
that ; and next, sometbiiig for Alice. lie felt 
shy of taking Lucy trinkets, remembering many 
such lie liad given lier. to make the peace after 
some painful scene of irritable impatience on his 
jmi’t, and how she had received them with hardly 
veiled indifference, and never cared to wear 
them. 

But it wa.s to be different now, and so he encour- 
aged himself to buy a pair of earrings which took 
his fancy in a shop. While he was choosing 
them, lie came across a man whose acquaintance 
lie had made in business, w'ho looked surprised 
and rather amused at seeing this grave, grizzled, 
middle-aged Englishman spending so much time 
and not a little money over tliese earrings j and 
Mr Craddock found himself confiding to this 
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stranger, in a manner totally unlike liis usual 
reserved habit, that he was going home to his 
wife, and wanted to take lier a present 

He got them out that evening at his hotel to 
look at them, wondering if she would like them, 
and if she would let them take the place of those 
common little earrings that she prized so mucli, 
and wliich at one time lie had suspected of 
being a gift of some former admirer, till it came 
out ncciilentally that they had been given lier by 
Alice. He was just putting them back into the 
jeweller’s box with a ridiculously sentimental 
memory of Lucy’s little ear and the soft curls 
of hair round it, when a knock came at the door 
and the boy brought in a telegram. 

He opened it without nnndi interest, with 
merely a passing fear that it might delay his 
departure, and a resolution that he would not 
allow it to do so. It was from George Mills : 
‘Deeply regret to inform you Mrs (’raddock died 
this morning at Bestoii. Wire instructions as to 
funeral.’ c 

He sat looking at the telegram full ten minutes 
before he realised what it meant. He even 
opf.ued the jeweller’s little box again, and took 
out one of the earrings and held it up to the light, 
and went on in a dull sort of way with the 
thought of how it ‘vvouM look in Lucy's ear. It 
was impossible ! He remembered how she looked 
as the train left the platform, with her bright, 
young face, and her hair ruffled by the speed 
with which she had come, and her eyes bright, 
and her lips parted witli her breathless words, 
full of life to her finger-tips. And the night 
before, as she sat in the hrelight with Baby Jolin, 
a picture of sweetest motheniood, so young and 
strong and bright, why, by the 8 i<le of Alice, she 
looked the very jncture of healtli ! And that 
was the end of it all ! Never to tell her he was 
sorry, to try to make amcinls, to win her to look 
at him without the fear in her young eyes, to 
speak to him without the constraint in her voice. 
If she had died in the beginning of the year, 
when Baby John w’as born, it wouhl not li.ive 
been so hard. He had been anxious and deeply 
distressed then ; he had felt bitter regrets ut the 
failure of their short married life, and hud 
accused himself of the fault being his, and of 
being greatly to blame ; but lie had not thought 
then of the possibility of anytliiiig better and 
happier — it was only the end of a grievous 
mistake, not the shattering of bright hope for the 
future, as it was now. 

All through the night he paced up and down 
his room, drearily ])lucking up the little flowers 
of hope that had been growing so sweetly since 
he left Englaiul. He was not naturally a hopeful 
man ; he bad not the ..sanguine iiuture some 
p08.ses.s, wliifli fills the future with bright-coloured 
possibilities, which, though they are constantly 
dashed to the ground, are os often renewed. 
These sanguine people get a great deal of happi- 
ness out of life, and if they are continually dis- 
appointed, the disappointment is not deeply 
rooted. But with natures like John Craddock’s 
it almost a mortal wound when a liope has been 
rooted up ; the poor heavy soil of such hearts 
bears no more gay blossoms or tender leaves ever 
again. 

The boat was to start at six o’clock next morn- 
ing, and when the early call came to his door, 


[John Craddock was ready, and his portmanteau 
packed. Before lie left the hotel he wi*ote a 
telegram to George Mills : ‘ Funeral at Boston. 
Make aU arrangements.' 

ClTlllOSlTlES OF SUPERSTITION. 

In the bardic legends and old folklore of Ireland 
we now and then meet with a paragraph or a 
phase of national character wliicli arrests oiir 
thoughts. Mindi there may be to feed and 
.stimulate the enthusiasm of the ardent searcher 
after the mystic and the weird ; but the ordinary 
mortal of hard work-day life may be thankful if 
chance throw a few items in his way without 
liaviiig first to glean them out of the obscure 
notes and the long, dull, heavy pages of prosy 
compilations. 

Like some other natioirs, the Irish invested 
even the lowest forms of animal life with the 
power of exercising no small influence on the 
actions and destinies of men. The Dara Deil 
{Forjkida olciis^ or ‘black devil’), an insect of 
tile earwig cla.ss, used to be an object of almost 
universal abburrence ; yet its services were sonie- 
iiiiies availed of in labour which demanded 
extraordinary physical exertion. In creeping 
along, whenever it bears any noise it always 
lialts, cocks up its tail, and jerks out its sting, 
which is similar to that of a bee. No reptile 
has been so much abhorred and dreadetl by the 
peasantry as the ‘black devil,’ as it used to be 
commonly believed that this insect betrayed to bis 
.lewisb eiiemic.s the way in which the Saviour went 
when leaving the city of Jerusalem. It was no 
small gain to destroy this insect ; for seven sins, 
it was said, were taken off the soul of the slayer. 
The people believed the sting of the Dai'a Deil to 
be very ])oisonon 8 , if not mortal, and that it po.s- 
sesHud a demoniac spirit. Under this impression, 
whenevei' it is seen in a house by the peasantry, 
they always destroy it by placing a coal of fire 
over it ; and when burnt, the ashes are care- 
fully swept out. It is not trodden on by foot, 
as a le.?s formidable insect would be j iioi* is it 
killed by a stick, for it is ladieved that the 
jioisonous or demoniac essence would be conveyed 
to the body of the slayer through leather or 
wood. It has often- been related that labourers 
have been enabled to perform extraordinary feats 
through the agency of the black devil, wliich 
they insert in some part of the implements of 
their laboui* ; but tlie few who were so daring as 
to have recourse to such means were regarded us 
dabblers in the black art, and were looked upon 
as reckless, as ‘utterly left to themselves,' and 
almost beyond the pale of salvation. This insect 
is still considered exceedingly dangerous ; it is 
thought to be a kind of scorpion ; but very few 
indeed are now disposed to lift it to the dignity 
of preternatural inlliience. 

The cuckoo is associated with ideas of a milder 
character. When first heard, in whatever quarter 
yon are looking, in that direction you ore to live 
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the l eisi of the year ; but the distance is indefinite ; 
it may be a mile, or it may be a hundred miles, 
tind there is always a large margin allowed on 
either side the line, which gives easy fulfilment 
to the prediction. This hapjiy arrangement leaves 
plenty of space for coincidence, and gives the 
cuckoo a long lease of prestige and nnportancc. 

The cat, so intimately associated with the 
idolatry of Egypt, was not likely to be forgotten 
in the fetichism of (’eltic. mythology, d'he preter- 
natural attributes said to be ascribed to it by the 
Druids have outlived tlie Druiils, their rites and 
their systems, and have come down to us refined 
and mellowed by the lapse of centuries. O.esar 
Otway, a diligent gleaner of llie relicpies of 
ancient Irish superstitions, has preserved in his 
iVm ami Turmchaj some notable instances of 
the weird character and magical iiiHueiicc of this 
mysterious animal, lie says ; ‘ Oats are supposed 
to be but too often connected with witchcraft, 
and to lend their outward forma to familiar 
spirits. Tlie timorous respect persons have for 
them is increased by the fact of their frequent 
meetings, to which they come from a distance of 
seven or eiglit miles ; and from fifty to sixty are | 
often in the assembly. The parliament is gener- 
ally on these occasions under a haystack, and, 
as in another great house of congress, their 
deliberations are in the night. Their ducoorsc is 
as loud as it is vehement. What they delmte 
about is not exactly ascertained, but, no doubt, 
of matters of grave import to feline polity : war 
ttn<l commerce, ways and means, tlie falling of 
followers, tlie increase of rats, the shortening of 
tails, much arguing at anyrate about raising the 
wind ; for Erris cats are known to have the power 
of creating a storm or camsing a calm ; and tliis 
supposition seems to have arisen from cats being 
observed scratching the leg of a stool or a table 
or any upright thing within their reach, previous 
to a gale of wind, looking most knowingly and 
consciously the whole time, and frequently ac- 
companying their exercise with most mebimdioly 
mews. The storm which succeeds is supposed to 
be tlie effect of tliis feline proceeding, which is 
looked on as an incantation, insomuch that, the 
moment a cat is observed to commence tliis 
scratching, it is immediately struck at with a 
stick or tongs or any otlier weapon within reach ; 
it is, moreover, assaulted witli a clap of curses 
peculiarly appropriate to eats under these circitm- 
, stances. As soon us the storm begins to rise, all 
the available cats are seized and placed under 
metal pots, and there held in durance vile until 
they resort to the exercise of their power in 
causing a calm. Now, not only is this power 
universally allowed, but what is of incalculable 
importance, it is often taken advantage of by the 
cat’s owner.* 

Not very long ago, a vessel was detained in 
Blacksod Bay. During the time of delay, the 
skipper became intimate with and engageil the 
ufi’ections of Catty Kane. But when his vessel 
was ready for sea, the roving blade, with all a 
sailor’s inconstancy, hoisted his sails and put out 
to sea, never intending to see the fair one more. 


But Cutty knew a trick wortli two of that, and 
had recourse to her cat. And now the brig is put 
into all her trim to clear the bay, but in vain ; 
the wind blows a hurricane, and she must come 
hack to her old anchorage. From this time forth, 
day after day, the captain used all possible skill 
to get out of the harbour ; but as often ns he 
weighs anchor he is driven back again ; and Catty 
understands the management of her cat so well, 
that the brig must come in for shelter close to the 
poor girl’s residence. Tliis contiiiue'l for many 
months. The cargo is spoiling ; what is lie to do f 
Why, as the captain finds it impossible to quit 
Catty, he must needs marry her ; and so, taking 
her and her cat on board and doing all decently, 
next day, with a fair wind and flowing sheet, lie 
can and does bid adieu to Blacksotl Bay. What a 
pity it is that spinsters in other portions of the 
(.,)uecn’s dominions have not tlie art of Catty Kane 
in managing her griiimlkin ! 
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A STORY OF THE CHILIAN UE\'OLT. 


Weeks, months, passed. The* civil war continued 
with varying fortune. One day tlie Congress 
party gained some advantage, on another the 
President’s tioopa were reported to have gained 
a brilliant victory. Not that there was any 
reliable news published : a strict censorship had 
been established, with the result that u drawn 
battle became a decisive victory, and a severe 
defeat a temporary check. Not everybody was 
misltMl by this device. The actual fortunes of the 
conflict were known to many, and an impression 
was gaining ground daily amongst those better 
informed that the repeated successes of tlie Cou- 
gressit mists pointed to a speedy termination of 
the war in their favour. The behaviour of Bal- 
iiiuceda'himself lent iiiucli siippoi’t to this belief. 
His authority was still paramount in the chief 
cities ; and, in showing increased severity towards 
his prisoners and terrorising every one of whom 
he had the least suspicion, he displayed the 
tyrant’s premonition of impending disaster. It 
was almost possible to tell how the war progressed 
by observing his conduct towards his prisoners. 
Executions were becoming terribly common. The 
formality of trial was scarcely observed, in many 
cases entirely dispensed with. Ada and her 
mother had a terribly trying time. Suffering 
the cruellest, tortures of suspense and anxiety 
on her husband’s behalf, the young girl bad to 
rc.straiu and subdue every manifestation of it, 
to refrain from all inquiry, lest suspicion should 
light on them and worse happen. She had not 
seen her husband since that one meeting in the 
prison. Amongst the first of the President’s 
orders after the outbreak of war was that pro- 
hibiting all intercourse between prisoners and 
their friends. 

One day, a few months after George’s incarcer- 
ation, rumours of an affair between the two armies 
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Teachfid tlie town. The Government inUuetrioasly 
oircnlated the report that the rebels had made 
an unsuccessful attack; but, in spite of every- 
thing, it leaked out that, on the contrary, the 
President’s troops had sustaineil a serious reverse. 
There was much secret rejoicing' among the 
partisans of the Congress party, luingled with 
apprehensions as to what Balmuceda would do 
in the way of reprisal, apprehensions which 
gathered terror when it was seen next day that, 
for the first time, the defeat of the Government 
was openly asserted. It was said tiiat Bulmaceda 
was more enraged at this display of temerity 
and confidence than tit the defeat itself. 

The populace was tremendously excited. What 
business wan done was transacted in feverish haste. 
Towards evening, rumours of severe measures of 
reprisal began to cii*culate, and the rejoicing of 
the Cougressionists gave way to the most gloomy 
apprehensions as to the fate of their imprisoned 
comrades. 

At an early hour on the following morning Don 
Pulido arrived at Mrs Gorman’s house and asked 
for an immediate interview, Adti came down 
wi^h her mother, and hotli were trembling with 
excitement, knowing that nothing but news of 
importance wouM have caused so early a visit. 
When Ada saw the lawyer’s face and read the look 
of pity in it, her heart seemed to .stop. Bhe gasped 
ana sobbed out: ‘0 God! what is it?’ Then 
turning to the elder lady, just sa\j.l : ‘Oh dear 
mother !’ and fell into her arms. 

The terror and trouble of the last few mouths 
had left their marks on the youivg wife. A deep 
line between the eyes testified to the continual 
pressure of despairing thought, an<l the pallid 
cheeks and swollen eyes bore witness to muuy a 
sleepless, tearful night. 

‘ I must sneak to you alone,’ said Don Pulido, 
addressing ^Irs Gorman. 

‘No, no!’ cried Ada. ‘Let me know now, at 
once. Oh ! he is dead ! he is dead ! ’ 

‘ Not at all.* 

The words were reassuring, but the tone and 
inflection were anytliiiig but clieering. 

‘He is not dead,’ resumed the lawyer, ‘and you 
may see him soon.' 

‘Free?* 

‘ No ! — Now, let me speak to your mother.’ 

‘Wh 3 rnot tell me? What is it? Who has a 
better right tliau I to hear ? Is it about George V 

‘Yes; but I can only tell your mother. You 
will know all very soon. Please ’ 

Ada went away reluctantly. 

‘ You have ball news, I see,’ said the widow as 
the door closed. 

‘I have— terrible news. Before coming here, 
I have taken every pains to verify it, and ’ 

‘ Don’t keep us in suspense. What is it ?* 

‘George is condemned to death !’ 

‘To death ! For what?’ 

‘Ask the brutal tyi*«nt,’ began the lawyer, but 
checked himself and paused. 

Mrs Gorman was dumb. 

<Bali]^eda chooses to assert that his late 
defeat is due to the plots and inachiiiutions 
between the enemy and some of the suspected 
prisoners. Seven of them are on this ground to 
be shot to-day. I have seen the list.’ 

‘How could they do any harm in prison?* 

, ‘There is no reason in it It is a transparent 


device. A stroke of revenge and an attempt to 
strike terror.’ 

‘ Oh my poor child ! Is there no hope ?* 

‘T. fear not, unless our — the Congress troops 
reach here and capture the prison before nine 
o’clock this morning, und that* 

‘ Is impossible. My poor child !’ 

‘ If you think it advisable, 1 think I could gain 
permission for a last interview ; but the time is 
short, very short’ 

‘ I will tell Ado, and be guided by her bearing. 
Go<l help me to support l»er. My dour, dear child ! 
Poor Geoj’gc ! — mil you wait a few minutes, my 
friend V 

‘Of course 1 But lose no time, if you decide to 
see him again.’ 

The widow left the room. She was absent 
about ten minutes, and retiirne<l, accompanied by 
her daughter. 

The lawyer looked closely to see what ellect the 
fatal inlelligenco had hud on the girl, but slie was 
already dressed for going out, and the upper part 
of her face was hidden by a veil, and only the 
drooping, (juivering lips were to be seen, visibly 
telling the agony of the sorely stricken lieart. 

‘Siiall we go?’ whispered the old lady. 

‘Yes,’ assented the lawyer. He bent an iiK[nir- 
ing look on the motlier, indicating Ada witli a 
motion of his head which meant, ‘ Docs she know 
all?’ 

Mrs Gorman nodded assent. 

Outside the door, a conveyance was waiting, into 
whii’h the tliree mounted, and were driven oft'. 
Early as it was, the town was astir. Little knots 
of men were convi rsing eagerly at street corners 
und crossings ; wojiien and children looked out 
from every door and window. Whilst driving 
through one of the main streets, a man on the 
side-walk signalled to tlie driver to sto]), and, 
coming up to the carriage, entered into an earnest 
wliispered conversation with Don Pulido, at the 
end of wliicli he nmde off hurriedly, after saluting 
the ladies sympathetically. 

The lawyer saiil nothing, hut his face brightened | 
and he looked somewhat less tlespondent. After 
leaving the town they saw s(?veral carriages driv- 
ing quickly in the same direction, aiul a thin 
sti’eaiu of people on foot making towards the 
prison. Don Pulido Igoked out eagerly and 
anxiously from side to side as they drove on. 
Ada was sitting quietly, looking out with that 
fixed unseeing gaze that tells of thoughts too 
intense for speech. Her face wore a terrible 
[ expression of repressed grief. Don Pulido looked 
I at ner, and her agony seemed to move him strongly. 
He leaned forward und whispered: ‘There is to 
be au attempt at rescue. There is every hope — 
successfully !— Hush ! not a word.’ 

Mrs Gornuiii was palpably cheered ; but Ada 
had not heard, or, hearing; had not understood. 
Slie looked straight ahead, now with an eager, 
penetrating glance, as though she would overcome 
distance and all obstacles and see her iover- 
liusbaud. 

At lust they carno in sight of the prison, a low 
building surrounded by a high wall, the roof 
alone being visible from the outside. A number 
of people were present in scattered groups,^ k^pt, 
however, at a respectful distance from the prison 
walls by a cordon of soldiers. The carriage drove 
up until its i^rogress was arrested by an otfieer. 
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‘ ITou cannot advance/ said he. 

/ 1 must see the Chief/ said the lawyer ; * these ! 
ladies are relatives of one of the condemned » i 
and’ 

‘ Hush !’ said the officer, solemnly. 

There came a neculiar clicking sound from 
within the walls. Then a sharp voice rang out ! 
One word 1 A roll of musketry ! A little cloud 
of smoke ! 

The officer turned. ‘ You were too late. It is 
over.’ He pointed to Ada, who had fainted. 

‘What is the meaning of it?’ excitedly 
queried the lawyer. ‘It was hxed for nine 
o’clock.’ ' 

The mail smiled. ‘There were rumours of a 
rescue. To defeat it, the execution was put for- 
ward an hour/ 

From the hour when this atrocious deed wa.s 
perpetrated, the tide appeared to set stronger than 
ever against Balmaceda. Goiidemucd by public 
opinion, deserted by many of his best supporters, 
harassed by aii open enemy wlm outmumeuvixHl 
and outfought his troops, he hastened to his end. 
Shortly after the execution, Mrs (lorniau and 
Ada removed to Valparaiso, intending to sail 
thence to Kugluiid. Associatif)iis were too painful 
to permit of their remaining in the country. It 
was, however, not found an easy matter to settle 
their business affairs in the unsettled stete of the 
country, and they were compelled to linger on 
during all the later steges of the rehelliou. The 
repeated successes of the iiisurgeuts had incited 
the rresident to such a degree of t 3 Tauny and 
severity that, outside his armed followers, he had 
few or no adherents. The great bulk of the 
|>o^ulace Were wishing and pra^diig for his down- 

In the beginuiug of August it was reported 
that a number of the Santiago prisoners bad 
made their esc,ape and fled, hotly chased to the 
mountains. Wliether they evaded their pursueis 
or were overtaken and massacred was not known. 
They were not brought back. 

At last the crisis was reached. The Congress 
troops effected a landing on the coast, and marched 
on Valparaiso. The President’s army went out to 
meet them, and a week of desultory skirmishing 
took place, culminating in a great battle. In the 
result, Balmaceda’s aruiy was practically destroyed, 
and he liimself became a fugitive. The victo- 
rious troops entered Valparaiso amid the acclunui- 
tions an<l rejoicings of the iuhahitants. A number 
of vessels which hud been hovering about the 
port, a^vaitiug the result of the lighting, now 
came boldlj^ in and discharged a crowd of exiled 
and proscribed citizens. On tlic day following 
the entry of the victors, Ada and her mother 
ventured out into the streets. The town was in 
a state of disorder and tumult, as was to he 
expected, but the work of restoring order had 
begun. The two ladies stopped to read a pro- 
cloniatiou on a wall, and while doing so, a well- 
known voice hehiiKl them exclaimed in a joyful 
tone : ‘ Ada 1 You here !’ 

Turning round quickly, they saw— -George de 
Mardez. The two thus accosted, apparently by 
one from the grave, turned pale, trembled, anil 
looked queetioningly from one to the other. 

‘What does this mean?’ said George. ‘Do 
you not know me?’ 
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Ada was the first to recover. She reached out 
her hand with a piteous gestui'^ half incredulous 
half rapturous, and said : ‘ George, my dear 
George ! are you alive V 

The young man convinced her of his vitality 
by an ardent embrace. Then they turned home- 
wards, George refusing to give or hear any explan- 
ations until they were safe indoors. Here they 
related their story— of the lawyer’s visit, and his 
communication of the death sentence, of their 
drive to the prison only to reacli it in time to 
hear the rattle of the musketrv, carrying, os they 
thought, death to him and desolation to them- 
selves. 

‘Don Pulido was mistaken, I suppose, George?’ 
said Ada in conclusion ; ‘ you wei’e not among 
the coiideiiiiied.’ 

‘Most assuredly I was,’ replied George. — ‘Let 
me tell you all. I liad several interviews with 
my father whilst we were confined. He showed 
the deepest sorrow and remorse for his action 
towards me, and I believe, was unceasing in his 
efforts t(» obtain my release ; but he had lost 
all his iiiHuence. One morning we inhere all 
calle<l into the corridor. Father was amongsUue, 
and managed to whisper to me that iny name 
would be culled, amongst a number of others, 
lor transference to another jJlison, that he would 
answer* to it, and take my place, os he had great 
hope by so doing of obtaining on aiulieiice with 
the Presideiit. Of course I assented, knowing 
be had sources of information not common to all 
the prisoners. Well, the names were called out, 
mine amongst them. Father stepped forwanl 
au<l took my ydace. As he passeil me he slipped 
a letter into my hand. The remainder of us 
were recouducted to our cells. Soon after I 
heard the souud of firing, but I hud no idea 
what it meant.’ George paused— he was deeply 
alfected. 

The two listeners were in tears : they had 
guessed the rest. 

‘ Oh dear ! and I have been abusing him so 
bitttU’ly/ said Ada. 

‘I looked at the letter/ continued George, ‘and 
found it marked, “To be opened when you ai'O 
freed. If that should not take place before six 
mouths elapse, or in the event of anything 
happening to you, to be sent to your wife.” I 
put it carefully away. Weeks and weeks passed, 
and I had almost given up all hope of seeing 
y«>ur dear face again, my darling. By-and-by 
the surveillance of our jailers relaxed. I believe 
they were being drawn upon to join the army. 
We managed to establish communication witA 
each other, and then with some friends outside. 
A plan of escape W’as formed, which succeeded. 
Kight of us got away, ami reached the mountains. 
We had a hard bitter time of it— cold and liuncer, 
weariness and despair, w*ere always with us ; out 
at last AV(* reached the coast, and found a steamer, 
w’liidi brought us here just in time to hear of the 
tyrant’s defeat.' ‘ i 

‘ And the letter, George ?’ 

‘ Here it is ! ’ 

My T>EAr, Son—You arc condemned to be shot 
this morning. I, by whose folly this has Wn 
brought about, will take your place and yow 
bullet. You may still have to suffer, but at 
least you have another chance. I have ^loae 
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everything on earth to save you. I will die for 
you now, in the hojie of sparing you to your wife, 
and earning her forgiveness and yours. 

ENKigUE DE Nakdez. 


THE CHIONODOXA LUCILL^E, OK GLORr i 
OF THE SNOW. 

Having had the honour of introducing the 
Shirley Poppy and the poetical Edelweiss to the 
readei‘8 of (ijiamher8\'< Joimialy and both plants 
having become so popular and widely cultivated, 
it is hoped our enterprising readers will give 
their next attention to one of the loveliest of 
floral beauties, by way of experiment in ilori- 
cultnre, and select the Chionodoxa for that pur- 
pose. Its Greek nanus simply means ‘the glory 
of the snow,’ and is very aptly applied to a 
plant that grows aloof from human habitation, 
thousands of feet high, amongst tlie wildernesses 
of .snow that envelop the mountainous ^ranges 
of Siberia and other high alpine altitudes. 
There it displays itself in its native home— its 
sweetness lost upon the desert air — unless a few 
ardent botanists cull its blooms for their own 
special purposes. As a botanical rarity, it has 
very much the aj^pearancc of a Hcilla or blue 
squill, and at first sidifc greatly resembles the 
more familiar ^dlla Bihenca. Closer examina- 
tion, however, proves it to be scarcely a .squill 
at all, but a new candidate for famine, with the 
distinguishing generic title of Chionodoxa. The 
old proverlj, * Far-fetched, dear Ijought,' <loes not 
apply to tUi.s new favourite, which has been in 
cultivation in England several years now, although 
it has not made the Ijeadway we hope it wiW do 
when its beautiful llowers bccgine known and 
its several advantages are matle prominent. The 
Glory of the Snow grows taller tlian the Siberian 
squill. It is larger, of u .sky-blue, cobalt, or 
porcelain colour, and h one of our mo.4 showy 
and splendid early- blooming bulbous plants, the 
petals arranging therpsclves almost like a blue 
star, with a white centre, formed by the claws of 
said petals at their insertion into the calyx. 
Readers will be glad to know that this exqui.sitft 
flower is to be grown from the bulbs supplied by 
nurserymen in the autumn, and tljey may be 
treated like any others and with e<|ual success. 
Take them any time now, ami up to November, 
plant them wherever you clioo.se, and they are 
sure to prosper. Give them anv waste place on 
rock-worK or in the garden, ami they will cover 
it with beauty. Plant them in pots for the 
conservatory, and they will do equally well, and 
surprise those who liave not already seen them 
with their simple, mode.st charms. They may be 
left undisturbed for years, requiring no thought 
and no fresh manipulation of soil ; and every 
year, in the winter or early spring, they wdll 
unfold themselves and attract attention — ‘the 
cynosure of neighbouring eyei*.’ 

Tliis pretty plant completes our tricolour — red, 
white, and blue, a trio of lovely colours — the 
bridal Edelweiss, the brilliant rosy Shirley Poppy, 
and the cerulean Snow-glory. Tl)ere is thi.s to 
be said of the last, that it compare.^* favourably 
with other vegetable blues, and may be used in 
many ways that will suggest themselves for orna- 
mental work. The flowers may be put under 


pressure between sheets of botanical paper, with 
the best results, not changing colour as much ns 
other blue flowers are known to do. Deft fingers 
will impi’ovise the most fascinating Christmas 
novelties from the dried specimens with the aid 
of a few blank cards ; and they may be made to 
form delightful souveiiira for birthdays, Easter 
ami New-year welcomes, and for sending round 
tlie world, wherever love ami afl'ection call for 
remembrance. De.sigiis for brackets and fret- 
work, for windows, for panel -work and picture- 
frames, for bazaar ornamentation geneially, and 
much other graceful and artistic elaboration, will 
be the fruitful result of a heap of these Snow- 
glory leave.s and blossoms ; and they will afl'ord 
innocent and plea.sant diversion for the young 
folk during the irksome winter evenings. 

John Emmet, F.L.S. 


THE SWALLOW’S? DEPARTUKE. 

‘Yks, frieiul IfiackMnl, you say truly, all the summer 
tlowei-s are tlying, 

And the harvest sheaves arc garuered, and the air 
grows daiiij> and cold, 

And your kin have ceased their love-songs, and the 
niournful wind i.s sighing 

In the \vo(»ds throneh houghs of russet and of 
scarlet, hronze, and gold. 

‘Rut 'tis not because the cushats cry in chorus 
melancholy 

That I'll seek the south ami summer, not because 
llio skies are gray, 

Not becau.se the wintry berries gleam npon the shiuing 
holly, 

But because I’ll bring good tiding.s to a soldier far 
away. 

‘Oft you’ve lurked amid tlie fruit-trees in the dear 
uld-fa-shioned gaiden ; 

So you know the dwelling, Blackbird, that we built, 
I and my mate, 

Near the gnarled, ancient pear-tree, standing like a 
sturdy warilen 

O'er the bush of sweet musk rose.s hy the narrow, 
rustic gate. 

‘There one eve I heard a soldier tell a maid he loved 
her (le.’irly ; 

And she only laughed and answered all his words in 
mocking tone ; 

But since he has sailed to India, I ’ve heard her oft 
and clearly * 

Say, while tear-drops dimmed her bright eyes, that 
her heart was all his own. 

‘So, ’tis not in dread of winter that my leave to-day 
I ’ra taking 

Of you, Blackbird, till tlie spring-time brings new 
robes for wood and tlell ; 

But Iwcauae in tropic splendowrs that poor fellow’s 
heart is aching. 

And I must fly south to tell him that the maiden 
loves him well.’ 

M. Rook. 
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THE STpUV OF AN OLD SONG: 

IlIGY, TUTTl, TAlTlli. ' j 

L’ iiii iut^rlc.JiVfd copv of Joliusoii’a Ncof.s- Mtixical 
Museum tliei’y in a note on tlie fragments of an 
old song, ill the liuiid writing of Bums, in which 
the following passage occurs : ‘Many of oiir Scots 
air.s have outlived tlieir original, and pcrlnqi.s 
many subseiinent sets of ver.ses.’ It would lie, I 
(lilUcult to discover any better illustration of this 
remark than the air to which the poet wrote the 
memorable words of ‘Scots, wha hae.’ 

In that bipartite work of utt we call a song, the | 
mu.sic seems to represent the soul, and the wonl.'- ! 
the body ; and when the soul wears the body out , ' 
as the sword does the scabbard, and the miuldy ; 
vesture of decay begins to fall away from the ' 
spirit by which it lived, the soul itself, by .some 
hidden power of mii.-jical metemp.sychosis, finds a ' 
fresh embodiment, reclotlies herself, so to speak, 
in vernal singing robe.s, which will serve her for 
another term of her existence. Tlie air to which 
‘Scots, wha hue’ was written has worn out many 
seta of such singing garments, for it is one of the , 
very oldest of Scottish .songs. It lias been known j 
by many names, aiul in one disguise or another , 
can be traced back at least four hundred year-s. 

The words of its earliest known appearance ' 
as a sung, ‘ Hey I Now the Day Dawis,’ are not . 
probably the fir.st ver.ses to which the tune was | 
attached. Although the date of the birth of 
Alexander Montgomerie, the author of the words, 
is not known, he must have been writing pre- 
viou.s to 1588, tlie date of the Bunuatyne Mami- 
Hcript, as some of his poetry occurs in that collec- 
tion. But the sung by that name was known 
long before his time. It is mentioned by Gavin 
Douglas (1512), Bishop of Diuikeld, in the pm- 
logue to the thirteenth book of lii.s translation 
of Virgil, as a favourite song among the vulgar ; 
while his still elder contemporary, Dunbar, alliide.s 
to it in one of his poems, in which lie laughs at 
certain minstrels of Edinbuj'gh* for luiving only 
two tunes — 


Your coiiiiiinne luoiistraliB hns no turn* 
l>ut ‘ Now the Day Dawis,* and ‘ Into June.’ 

Montgomerie's verses, judging from tlieir style, 
witre jirohahly not written before tlie reign 
.Lanes YJ., at whose court tlie poet was a retainer 
and pen.sioner, and were no di^uht a revised ver- 
sion very considerably altered, while retaining 
the name, of the much earlier song alluded to by 
Douglas and Dunbar, and by whose te.stimony we 
arc cnahlod to e.stabli.sh tlie date of the air at not 
l.der than tlic beginning of the reign of James 
IV., however earlier it may have been composed. 
From the fact of its first appearance occurring in 
a Lute-hook, ihe ])rohuhility is that in the first 
place it w’us composed fur Unit im^trument eitlier 
by a Sc( t<diuuin who had I'ceeived his musical 
education abroad, as was the fa.shioii of the time, 
or by one of the Italian or French musicians at 
tlie court of the music-luving monarch, tnid among 
whom the king him.self wa.s an accomplished lute- 
phiyer. Further hack, however, lliun the Douglas 
and Dunbar reference.s curry us, all i.s conjecture ; 
and the ti-udition alluded to by Burn.s that it 
wa.-: the air to whicli Bruce’s army marched to the 
victory of Baniiockhurn is tradition and nothing 
more. 

How the air acquired its later name of ‘ Hey, 
tutti, taitie,' or what that title means, has never 
been .sati.^faclorily e.\ plained. Jamic.soii gives it 
n.s uii interjection, meaning ‘ Fsliaw !’ hut without 
.stating lii.s authority. He (juoLes a verse of a 
song in wliicli the words occur, hut where the 
suhslitutioii of the word ‘Pshaw !’ would make 
the verse absolutely ridiculous. He also conjec- 
tures it may mean ‘ the tutilling of a hern,’ which 
does not help u.s much. Dr Douglas of Gala- 
shiels, he inform.^ us, thought the phrase derive<l 
from a drinking song with , a French refrain, 
*Hei, toutc.s ti'U-.', Ho, toiites tetes hut, unfor- 
tunately, it Is quit! impossible to fit the Doctor’s 
Verse to the lime. It is more probably derived 
from the Italian musical phraseology, ‘tutta’ and 
‘tutto,’ or their plurals, ‘tutte’ and ‘tutti’-— 
technical terms, indicating how the tune should 
be played, frequently seen on music, as wxdl as 
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with their additions of Hutta forza’ (loud as poa* 
eible), ‘tutti unisoni,’ &c. Such phroses-r-usually 
written at the top of the page-— might easily be 
. mistaken for the title to a piece of music, written 
for a lute, or an orchestra of such instruments as 
wepe used at that time, without any song- name 
attached t^) it. The addition of a final ‘c’ to the 
word * tutti ’ gives it a Scotch character, while we 
have only to prefix the interjection ‘Hey!’ to 
make the metamorphosis from Italian to Scotch 
complete. Our simple exclamatory ‘Hey I’ has a 
very wide scope in Scottisli poetry. In many of 
our songs it is used to heighten the general eflect, 
as naturally as the crack of the linger and thumb* 
in the Reel of Tiilloch. Like alk true idioms, it 
takes the colour of its context, hence the variety 
of its uses. To those unfortunate persons who 
have been born furtli of the ivulin of Scotraml, 
the effect of 

Hey, the honnio, how, the bonnie, 

Hey, the bunaie briost-knots, 

is^^simply incommunicable. In another direction 
it exhibits its sly, quizzical, side-glancing quality — 

Hey, how, JHinnie luy lad^ 

. Ye ’ro no sae kind ’s ye should liae been, 

addresseil to ‘a cauldrlfe wooer;’ which, again, 
is very diftcrenb from the rousing effect in the 
satirical song of 

Hey I Johnnie Cope, are yo wauken yet? , 

And once more, see how it hnuls itsidf to the 
dare-devil abandonment of t he old song in Herd’s 
Collection : 

Sing Hey ! play op the rinawa’ bride, 

For she has taon the geo. 

Certainly, wherever the ‘tutti, taitie’ came from, 
the ‘Hey’ was not far to seek. 

Moutgomerie’.M song was long supposed to be 
lost, until Sibbald, as he tells ns himself in his 
Chronicles of Scottish Poetry, was lucky enough to 
find it in a manuscript collection of poems in the | 
College Library of Edinburgh, The music which | 
Sihbald gives to the old song, although a little i 
less ornate, is fundamentally the same air as that j 
now in use. i 

A hundred years after Montgomerie’s time, the 
tune reappears in a new dress, this time in a 
Jacobite costume, in the loost-song of ‘Here’s to 
the King, Sir,’ published in Thomsons Scottish 
Airs, and containing an allusion to the project 
of Charles XU. of Sweden coming t(j the help of 
the House of Stuart, which enables us to fix its 
date about 1718. So all the setts of words, from 
first to lust, can he sung to the same tune, by 
whatever name we choose to call it. Montgomerie’s 
‘ Hey ! Now the Day Dawks,’ of the end of the 
ffixt^nth century ; the Jacobite drinking song 
of the beginning of last century ; as well as the 
^Scots, wha hae’ of Hums, and Lady Nairne’s 
‘I«and o’ the Leal ’—both now about a hundred 
rears old— are all fitted to the same frame, 
both musically and metrically. The poem.s in 
eaoh case are j^'ritten in the Maine stanza, that 
knoa'n as the Kyrielle, consisting of four lines, 


the fij*f»t, second, and third rhyming, while the 
fourth is used os a refrain, rerhaps the best- 
known and the most beautiful example of the 
Kyrielle in the language is Dean Milman’s hymn, 
beginning, ‘When our heads ai’e bowed with 
woe,’ 

There has been some difference of opinion os 
to the exact date and circumstances under which 
Burns prodiii’ed ‘ Scots, wha liae,’ arising out 
of a discrepancy between a statement made by 
Burns in a letter to his friend Thomson, and 
a statement of quite a difierent kind made by 
bis more intimate friend, John Syme. Mr Syme 
declases that the poem was composed when they 
Avere ri«ling logether through a thunder-storm' 
I between Kenmare and HatehouRe, in .July 1793, 
and that on the fojjowing day Burns gave him 
j a copy of tlie poem. But the poet, writing to 
j Thomson a full month after, stiys that he wrote 
it ‘yesternight.’ The fact that the two friends 
did make the jonrne}’’, as Avell as the time ami 
j place of it, is not di.spnted ; nUd in believing tJiat 
' Hums was inacenrale, we are only believing in 
inaccuracies he wjis coiitimudly committing, many 
of them far more ridiculous than this. In one 
case he sent his friend ^'1101116011 a song which 
he declared he had just finiblieil- ‘glowing from 
the mint' weiv the words lie used- while lie had 
sent the same poem two- years before in a letter 
to Hlarinda. Tlierc was no intention to misi*e- 
preseiit matters ; but Burns was careless and for- 
getful alioiit .such things, and his pockets as well 
as his brains were kept erammed with song 
material by Ids iu(l(;fatigul)le provider, Mr Tliom- 
aoii, so that be must have had many poems about 
him in every stage* of development. Lockhart 
says we liave the germ of Burns’s ode in the 
rapture he expressed while standing on the field 
■ of Bannockburn, an (dof|ucnt note upon which 
appears in his Journal of August 1787, six years 
bid’ore Uie poem iimde its appearance. The poet, 
w'e must re.meniber, had a reputation for impro- 
vising, which he was vain enough to encourage, 
although he lets us know what care he bestowed 
on his higher efl'orta ; how, wlien all his prelim- 
' inury cogitation and workings of his bosom Avere 
• over, he retired witli his subject ‘to the solitary 
I fireside of liis study.’ Who now would compare 
I any of his admitted improm])tuB Avith his finished 
j Avoik ? Had the poet lived to superintend a final 
j edition of his works, he Avould not have suffered 
tlK'iu to appear in the same volume with tlie 
‘Cotter’s Huturday Night,’ ‘ Halloween,’ or ‘Tam 
o’ Slianter.’ roVms like ‘Scots, wha hae’ are 
not Avj'itten off the reel ; and when Burns sent 
it to his fiieud Tliornson, he probably did not 
intend to coiiA^ey anything more than that he 
had giA’en the final revisirm, the last touch to 
n poem he had been working on for some time, 
and of which — as Ave have seen— a prose version 
hud been standing ready for use in his Journal 
for six years. Tlie poet gains nothing' from those 
worshippers of his Avho, with more zeal than dis- 
cretion, credit him, in addition, to his wonderful 
gifts, with the power of working miracles. 

The tradition that ‘Tam 0 ’ Shaiiter’ was the 
unpremediUited outcome of a river-side rumble 
in the autumn of 1790 is another oxaniple of 
those ridiculous exaggerations, which can be 
abundantly refuted from the poet’s OAvn letter's. 
The story is mainly supported by ‘the not 
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immaculate M‘l)iariiii(V as Locklioi’t calls him, 
who, on purpose to make the performance more 
woiulerful still, says that the poet wrote the verses 
‘on the top of a sod-dike.’ There is a certain 
hititiide allowed in telling ii tide, but a certain 
limitation too. Sir Walter Scott said he never 
heard a story upon which he could not put what 
he called ‘a cockit hat/ and the ornumcutatioii 
is quite ullowabh!, especially in tin*, hands of a 
master. But we must surely ilraw the line at 
the ingenuity wliicli, not content with supply- 
ing tlie ‘cockit hat,’ provides also the story 
upon which to put it. In a letter to Alexander 
Ciinninghiiin, dated iiiJd Juiuiary 17!)1 (and this 
fiirni.slies mi exact i>arallel to the ‘Scot.'j, whii 
hae’ lettei* to Tliom.son), Burns .-^ays : ‘1 have.yw.v^ 
'finished a poem, which you will receive enclosed.' 
The poem was ‘dam o’ Sliante!*,’ ami the letter 
scatters to the vvhids M‘l)iarmid and the sod- 
dike tnnlition. Biini.s knew well the pains the 

{ )oem had co.st him. In a letter to .Mrs Dhulop 
le says ‘that “Tam o’ Shunter” shows a, jbushiuif 
PoImIl that I despair of ever excelling.’ When 
Ben Jonson said tliat a good poet is made a.s well 
as born, he might have said the same thing of 
a gooii poem — that, at all events, Wiis Burms’s 
opinion. Writing to Lady Don, we lind Idm 
saying: ‘Though tlie rough material of line 
writing is undonbLeilly * tlie gift of geiiin.s, the 
workmanship is as certainly the united elfort 
of labour, attention, and pains.’ in fact, there 
is no short cut, no rtjyal road between the incep- 
tion and the comph'Lion (d' any .subject upon 
which art is extuv.ised. Tliat l’alla.s .sprung li-uiri 
the bruin of Jupiter leady armed and com]ilete 
at every point W'us all very well amongst the 
god.s ; but the myth has no counterpart in 
humanity. Burns’s traditionary feat on the banka 
of the Nith was impo.snible nut only for him 
but for any poet that e\'er lived. Nitither Dairte 
by the Arno nor Sluikespeare by tlie Avon cuukl 
have gone out for a river-.stroll and brought hack 
in his pocket such a piece of linished art as ‘ Tam 
o’ Shanter’ — one of the masterpieces of the world 
— not les.s remarkable for its marvellous cfjji- 
structioh tluin for its unrivalled imagery. It 
has the humour of Falstalf and the weij'd honor 
of the Inferno. 

And so ‘Scots, wha liac,’ like ‘Tam o’ Shanter,’ 
and indeet] all Burns’s be>t work, can ea.sily be i 
distinguished by tlii^ careful perfection of their ■ 
finish from those other e.lforU of lii.s which he 
did not think were worth the same labour. Only i 
in his ea.se, as in others, where the highest ai-t I 
comes into play, the products which .appear to 
be the mo.st natural ami ea.sy and urtles.s are just | 
those upon wliii’h the greate.st art has been he- j 
stowed. Xo doubt, then, the story of John .Syme 
is a true one, and that when he rode tlirougli the i 
thunder-storm with libs singing and gesticulating 
companion, he heard the fir.st roiigli murmur of 
that great liynm which has since become the ‘ Mar- 
seillaise’ of Scotland. The story at all events 
has been accepted by one of his best biograpliers, 
Lockhart, and by lii.s still more distinguLsheil 
critic, Carlyle, and there it may be safely allowed 
to ) iist. 

In the histoiy of a tune we occasionally en- 
counter some curious and unsnspetted tran.sfor- 
mations. The air usually sung to the Hundredth 
Psttlni, and which has been by some erroneously 


, ascribed to Luther, was a love ditty long before 
his day. Henry II. ’3 (jueen used to sing to him 
I her favourite p.suhu, ‘Bebuke me not in thine 
; indignation,’ to a iasliionuhlc jig. Our air of 
I ‘Tulti, tuitie’- shows the, same curious variety of 
uses. •From u (piaiiit old pastoiul it passes into 
a boisterous drinking song. Then, from a fierce 
and defiant battle-cry, it .seeks rest, a.s if with 
wearied wing, in the tender patho,-. of ‘ 'riie Laud 
j o’ the Leal.’ AT-rily, on tlie worhl’e •‘‘tage, a tune, 
I like a man, in its time plays many parts. 
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cuArTER’ xr : — a tiiaueuy on a comeuv ? 

WifAT happened that night in Fau.ssett’s rooms 
Dick never knew. He would have given worlds, 
indeed, to liuve bewi able to remain in college 
for the f'.>vening ; but, as ill-luck would have it 
j he had an a}»pointinent at eight, which he was 
I obliged to keep, with a tutor in Oriel. ’Tw^ 
j with a very heavy heart, iiideetl, that he went to 
fuHii it. He hoped to be back by nine at late.^^t ; 
but the tutor, having nothin|!f else U> do, ^ept 
him engaged over hi.s piece of Latin prose till not 
far from eleven. Oli, hovv iliipossible J>ick found 
it to com'entr''.te his mind under those painful 
circumstandes on the obliijue oration and the 
exact use of at with the indicative, while he 
wondered all the time in his own .soul what 
manner of thing.s might be happening mean- 
while at Faius.sett’.s rooms in Durham! The tutor 
had never known his pupilso .stupid before ; and 
the moie Dick blundei’ed the longer he kept him. 
Once or twice, to be sure, Dick tried liard to get 
away by a deniperate hint ; but tlie harder he 
tried, the more tleterniineJly did tlie tutor resolve 
to detain liim. It wa.< nnemlnrahle that a young . 
man should lie .so anxious to get away — no doubt 
with the object of going to .some silly wine-party 
— that he couldn’t concentrate hi.s mind for a 
single moment on what his teacliers told him ! , 

At la.st the jiiece of Ratiii prose was finished, ' 
and Dick felt free to letiiru to Durham. He , 
rushed back, all on fire, and made his way at 
once towards F.'uussett’s windows. He would 
listen heneutli them and watch if he could hear 
Ills father’s voice among the hubbub. ‘There was 
laughing, irtid talking, and rattling of glasses. 
As he paused, sick at heart, his own college tutor 
passed by, and recognised him with a nod. ‘Oh, 
by the way, Fiantagenet,’ he said carelessly, 
‘could you come up with me now to my rooms 
for a minuUi? I want to have a talk with you 
about that essay of yours yesterday/ 

Dick’s heart gave a bound of unspeakable 
terror ; for just at that moment he heaid his 
father’s voice, singing, in Faussett’s rooms. ‘I 
beg your pai Jon, sir/ he said timidly, and with 
a terrible effort, for he felt he must do it; 
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‘ wouklu’t any other time suit you ? was 

very anxious to go up to Faussctt’s roovia this 
evening.’ 

As he spoke, a peal of laughter resounded from 
the windows above, ‘ffolly good song ! — Now, 
Gillingham! A recitation !’ Dick listenetf with 
hori’or. But the tutor looked up and smiled u 
coldly disapproving smile. ‘ I don’t think you’ll 
miss much,’ he .said, in a chilly voice, ‘by not 
going up there this evening. Fau.ssett ’s a noisy 
fellow. He has too many supper jnii'ties. Better 
come to my rooms now, and leave him to his 
orgies.’ 

What could poor Dick do ? Very shame pre- 
vented him from telling hi.s tutor whv he wuinted 
to go up to Faussett’.s wine-party tluil night ; so, 
witlj a sljeepish air externally and “ a burning 
heart within, lie followed his superior up to tliose 
panelled rooms which would liave excited Clar- 
ence’s warme.st admiration. ’For many minutes 
he sat tliere, by the ojiieu window, hearing vague 
iounds now and again that Hunted across inter 
mitten tly from tlie opposite ({uad, and totally 
unable to bring hi.s mind to bear on what his 
tutor was .saying. At hist, (piite suddenly, the 
voices ceased : th^ire came a lull in the noise. 
Dick, straining every nerve* to hear, caught 
strange sounds tliat upi)(‘ale<l to him lai’ more 
than hi.s tutor’s voice. It was liis futlier .speak 
ing ! Unable to contain himself, he turned hi.s 
head toward.s the window and listened /itteiitively. 
To his surprise and alarm, he could hear Mr 
Pluntagenet raising his voice, not in merriment 
now, but in indignant anger. AVhat Faii.ssett and 
his friends might have .said or done to rouse the 
poor pitiful old man, Dii.-k never knew. But 
fallen ns he wa.s, Edmund I’lantagenet had in 
him still in some ways the feeling.s of a geutle- 
imiii ; and it was clear that something had hai)- 
pened to hurt and wound them, Dick lookeil 
out once more. Acims the (juad, a.s in a shadow, 
he could see his father ri.se in tlie room with an 
angry gesture. He ro.se so straight and erect that 
for a second Dick felt j'elie.ved : all was well in 
that way : at least he wa.s sober ! A few minutes 
before, to be sure, he had been staggering and 
unsteady ; but wliatever had Iiappeiied to J’ouse 
him now had had the effect of immediately sober- 
ing him. He was white with anger; Straight 
a.s an ai’row, he shook his long gray Jiair liercely 
off his forehead, and glared witli angry eyes at 
Trevor Gillingham. Dick felt sy iiiucli by the 
mere outlhie of his figure in dark against the 
blinding lamplight. What he, said, Djck c.ouldn’t 
hear ; but the voice in which he said it was 
one of mingled contempt and bitter iinlignation. 
Dick was surprised to see so innch lire in his 
father’s eye ; to hear S(j much manly iiidigiiution 
in his fatneFs voice. Mr Plantageiict raised his 
hand for a moment full in front «>f the window ; 
then he turned away angrily towards the door 
. behind him. Gillingham, with u frightened nir, 
tried to interpose hiin.self in the way and stop 
him from departing. But Mr Plantageuet wouM 
not be stopped. He walked over to the door, 
upright, ’ without flinching or ^staggering, and 
turned the handle without a secomVe hesitation. 
He looked as if he had never had a single glass 
of sherry. Dick could kmd it no longer. • ‘ 1 
beg youi* pardon, sir,’ he ci'ieil, turning to the 


tutor in his dismay. ‘I can’t slop another 
minute! I must go! It’s impeiutive ! * V-ou 
mustn’t try to keep me— I luive a sulTicient 
reason. 1 can’t and uoii’t stop one minute 
longer.’ 

The tutor had been sitting with his back to 
the wimlow, and wa.s far loo much uccnstoiued to. 
noise in Fau.sselt's rooms to attacli any ipiport- 
ance t6 that habitual interruption ; but Dick 
s]>oko so seriously now that he couldn’t jiretend 
I not to notice the gemiineneBs of his feeling. He 
coiicludeil Plantageuet imi.st be ill all the time — 
which accounted for his diilliicas -and wondered 
he hadn’t hail the sense to say so earlier. ‘ Oh, 
certainly,’ lie answered, rising. ‘'\’'ou can go, if 
you like. 1 ’m .sorry 1 kept you. C!ome up again 
! to-morrow and we’ll talk tliis over.’ • 

I But Its he said it, from Faiissett’s rooms there 
, came a deadly hush, as all the ‘noisy lads became 
! aware of the gravity of the situation. Gilling- 
liam, ’thorougbly frightened at tlie turn things 
Were taking, stood forward to stoj) the old man.. 

! from leaving. ‘ I beg your paidon, Mr Planta- 
! genet,’ be said with a very red face. ‘ 3 ’m sorry 
I I’ve hurt your feelings. 1 ’m .‘lure 1 didn’t .mean 
; it. 3 wanted rather to oiler you a delicate coni- 

i iliment by’ that slight I'ecitation from Barry 

Seville’s works. 3 1 meant no imputation of 

any sort upon your prcsetit position.’ 

But Edmund Plantageuet was too wroth for 
words. Something^ bad happened that stung the 
■ old man back into seli’-re.spect at once — a stray 
flash of self-rt‘s])ect that revealed to him, as it 
were, all his liabitual degradation. He motioned 
asiile the Born Poet with a stately wave of the 
hand. Then, with a ]uolound bow, that had 
nothing of the dancing-master in it, but a great 
deal of the angjy courtesy of tiity years since, he 
shut the door sternly in the young man’s face, 
and turned to dcsceml the winding stone stair- 
case. 

For a moment tlieiv was silent dismay in the 
I'ooiu a.s Mr IHantagenet’s footsteps died away 
through the (juadningle. Then Paussett spoke. 

‘ 1 ’jii afraid we 've done it now,’ lie said with u 
scui'cd white face, tinning round to th(i awed 
and speeclile.ss cunipaiiy. ‘He seems very lunch 
j roused. I liope lie won't g(.> unfl do Jiiuiself any 
mi.schief.’ 

‘1 fancy not,' Trevor Gillingham answered, 
trying to seem unconiTined, for he had been in 
I some ways the chief utfender, ‘ By George, 1 
; wouldn’t have bijlieved the old man had so much 
dignity left in him. It was almost worth while 
j doing it to see how lie bndled up and became a 
man in a moment. There was a touch of King 
I 3,«eur in the grand way Im blu.stered. I Jiked to 
see him ilo it; thuugli it’s only a dying flicker 
of wliat was once a gentleman. He could write 
well once, and 1 know by heuit several other 
pieces of lii.s.' 

‘1 don’t unite like it,’ Fuussett interposed. 

‘ You carried the joke a little hit too far, you 
know, Gillingham ; made him feel too acutely 
the great gulf fixed between his past and his 
pi’esent. I’m almost afraid he may do 
some injury.’ - • 

Gillingham shared that fear in his heart — 
which was an Excellent reason for pretending to 
laugh at it. ‘ Oh, no danger,’ he answered smiling. 

* He ’s a bit excited now ; but he 's sobered for 
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the moment; that'll Boon pass u|l'u<»uiii. By the | 
time he’s dowti the stairs, lie‘ll for^^et all about, 
it, iiml come up Rmilinj^ to-morrow nmrning. | 
He’.s too fur gone for i*eul remorse. This is a 
temporary outbreak of spleen and self-reproacii ; 
it never livea long in a temperament like hi.s. ! 
He’ll he laugliing ami talking in an hour, i’ll j 
bet you, at some bar in ().\f(ml.’ ; 

Even as he spoke, the door o])ened, with a 
very sliglit knock, and all unannounced, Richard ; 
Plautagenet entered, pale and trendding. 

‘My fatlier !’ he cried, looking roumi the room 
anxiou-sly with a restless glance. ‘ Wliat liave 
you done with my father ? I heard his voice 
just now as T passed outside, and T ’ve come up 
to look for him.’ Tlien lie tunied to (lillingham 

* witli an accusing face. ‘Where is lie'?’ he asked 
once more, gazing round him in dismay, for a- 
deadly silence nugned, and nev'er in hi.s lib* 
before had lie heard .such a ring in hklniinid 
Plantagenet’s voice as he had hennl that evening. , 

• ‘What have you lieeii doing in tliese rooms to- j 

night witli him ?’ ■ 

(lillingham liesituted. Dick’.s pallor and ear- 
Tiestuess produced a deep ami inslantaneous ellect i 
upon him. He was afraid to speak. But Eaus- | 
sett, as the foumlei* of the feast, stood forward I 
maul'ully. ‘i\rr Plantagenet has been spending 

* the evening in my rooms as m'y guest,’ he 

answeretl as politely and uncom''‘riie<Uy as po.s- 
sihle. ‘But lie’s jnat left now; I wonder you , 
didn't meet him ; i fancy lie’s gone home direct 
to Ills own lodgings.’ ■ 

Dick drew back in horror, ami glam'ed from i 
one to another of the abashed roiispirator.s in j 
silent misery. They (piaih-d heroic his eye, hut 
none of them said anything. Dick didn’t delav j 
a moment. He knew from tlie sound of liis , 
father’s voice something very unwonted ami 
terrible had hap])em*d. Thoirgli In? hadn't canglit 
a single word of wliat was said in the room, he 
had seen tlie faces and lieard the tones, ami never 
before in liis life had lie known those lijiB sjieak 
out witli such pathetic ami oll'eiided dignity. He 
trembled for the I't'sult of .so strange an ailveii- 

• Lure. ; 

There. was no time to be lost, however. The j 
situation was critical. With a burning heart he i 
rusheil back to the i)orti*i'’s lodge. The big gale , 
was shut ami locked. He lieat his list agaiii.st it | 
helplessly. ‘ J'Vir Heavon's .^ake,’ he cried with ' 
wild fervour, ‘let me out, 1 implore you! Let • 
me out, let me out, or I can’t aii.sw'cr for the : 
comsequences ! ’ 

‘Very sorry, sir,’ tlie porter nnswered with 
official calmness, rattling the keys in his hand, : 
‘but I can't possibly do it. The clock's gone j 
eleven. Can’t allow any gentleman out now j 
witlioiifc leave from the l^eaii, sfl*.’ I 

‘'Tlien Heaven save him ! ' Dick cried, wringing , 
his hands in terror ; ‘for if he goes out alom* 
like that in such a .state of mind, Heaven only j 
knows what on earth may become ()f him I ’ 

The porter was a man of the world, accu.stomcd 
to the ’vay.s of tlie Oxford uiidcrgradmite, and he i 
entered at once into tlie nature of tlie situation, j 
‘Beg pardon, sir,’ lie answered elieerfully, touch- j 
ing his hat as he spoke. ‘If you mean the i 
elderly gentleman with the gray hair, from Mr j 
Fanssett’s rooms, as has just gone out, he won't ' 
come to no harm. He^ seemed to me to walk'. 


quite "cool and coUected-like. if you ’ll excuse 
my .saying it, sir, he was perfectly sober.’ 

Pull Di<k turned and riislied wildly in an 
agony of* suspense to his own rooms in the Back 
tjjnad. There lie spent a sleepless niglit in un- 
speal«ible misei'y. He would have given any- 
thing on earth if only he had dared to a.sk for 
leave to go out of college. But how ask for it’ 
even, w’ithoiit seeming to reflect on his own 
father’s chara< ter '? , 

[To he ci>iUiinn;<L) 

TULLE AND ITS OOVKBNMENT 
FAOTOBTKS OF ARMS. 
According to an Italian folk-tale, a fairy gtid- 
niotlicr asked a woman to wlio.se child she had 
^tood sponsor whether she should endow the boy 
with wealth or lionoiirs or promise liini a beau- 
tiful wife. ‘Hive him Impudence,’ answered tlie 
iiKUhci, ‘and everything else will emue into his 
lianda uveal th, honours, and a heautiful woniatt’ 
The Sieur ^Martial Fonis de Lacomhe, Proenr^ur 
<lu Roy, ami President of Tulle in the seventeenth 
century, w'us certainly richly endowed witli tliat 
most precious gift of inqiiuloifce. He drove the 
inliahitiiits almost into riot by his exaelion.s, but 
cowed tliem by his unblusliing ell’rontery. He 
made his ow,n foi tune ; but it mu.'st be allowed 
that he conferred on liis niiLive city h benefit that 
i.s bc.ariiig fruit to (lie present day. 

'J’ulle in the middle ages had been noted for its 
ai’qnobuse-niakers ; tlie ]>lace was well calculated 
liy nature for the mniiufactnring of ai’ins. It had 
iron mines in the mountains of T^ower Limousin, 
vast forests of oak to supply charcoal, splendid 
nut-trees of which to fusliiou stocks, (juarries oL 
whetstone, and musses of day fur castings. The 
Sieur Feiiis hail his armourer’s shop and factory 
ill 1(198 ; then lie married an heiress, the 
daughter of a paper- imdie.r at Souillae, dose to 
Tulle, and for a while lie made paper as well as 
arms. Puit’tlie Sieur hail a soul that was not con- 
tent witli such a limited spliei’C of hiisinesB, and 
as Piocnrcur du Roy lie tlionglit lie saw lii.e w'ny to 
doing something on a very large scale indeed. By 
some incnn.s— it is iiof cetlaiii how -die obtained 
Covernnient onlers for firearm.s for the lleet, and 
very speedily he obtained tlie monopoly uf sup- 
plying the lleet with arms. The methods of 
nianufaeture hitherto adopted by the armourers 
of 'fiille were not perfect, and the ^enr induced 
.dv'illed workmen to come to him from Liege, eO' 
as to introduce all tin* improvements known to 
the Licgeoi.s armourers, d'he Sieur now \nider- 
took voyages to all the Government colonies and 
stations. He was several times in the Mediter- 
ranean ; he eros.sed the Atlantic to Canada, and 
contrived to supply the forts undur^ the French 
everywhere with liis weapons manufactured at 
Tulle. 

The paper-mill at Souillac was now trans- 
formed. The water-wlu d wni retained ; and the 
ponds of't.he little river Oeronne were employed 
in the polishing of gun-barrels instead of the 
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fon version of rags into pulp. The business of the 
Sieur Fc^iiis de Laconibe was now in full swing. 
He assumed for his factory the title of the * Royal 
Manufactory of Ai'ins,’ without any patent to 
authorise him so to do, and ho made hi.s will felt 
in Tulle in a manner most insufferable to the 
iuhabitants. Pretending that he was armed with 
royal authority to press men and beast.«, and 
(jiiarter workmen \v}iere*he would, he seized on 
the horses and mules of thii carriers and laded 
them with firearms, wdiicli he de.spatched to the 
arsenals. If he paid ait indemnity, it was snch 
a sum as he himself chose to fix. Hi.s men way- 
laid travellers, cut the girths and cords that 
bound tlieir packages on llie bea.sts of burden, 
left tlie travellers distracted with their goods on 
the liigh-road, and drove away their beasts to be 
laden with his store.s. If they protested— ‘De 
part le Roy’ was his aiuswer. lie cut down trees 
ftr gun-stocks and oak for cliarcoal w'here he 
WTuld, in the park.s of the gentry .and the fore.sts 
of the cominunes, and no retlress was to be had. 
lie acted *de ]kii;[- le Roy.’ He quartered his 
foreign workmen in the hoirses of the citizens 
without leave, and fixed the price at which they 
were to be entertained. No one had the courage 
to ask to see his patent autliori.si]lg him to n.se 
such high-handed jiow’crs, and no one doubted 
that tlie title of ‘Muiiuractiire Ruyale d’A vines’ 
given to his shojw u'us justified. 

Unable always to sujiply <)rders us rapidly as 
was required, lie entered -so it is a.s.ser ted -into 
secret negoliation with the Snjierintendent of the 
genuine Royal factory at fsaint-Ktienne, got a 
number of weapons tliere made at Government 
cost transferred to himself, put his own mark on 
them, and sold them to the (‘oyernmeiit as hi.-? 
own manufacture. 

It is not at all surprising that by thi.s means 
the Sieur de Laconibe realised a large fortune, 
and was able to buy up large encumbered estates 
in the neighbourhood of Tulle ; and that his eon, 
Jean Martial de Feni.s, was al)le to contract u 
marriage with a lady of the old and jiroud voblcssc 
of Normandy, Churlotle de Oluirnio^ and to tack 
oil to his name the title of de A^ietuur frmu a 
seigtieurial estate his father had bought. 

Martial de Fenis de Lacombe died in 1729, 
and bis factories paa.sed to bis wdduw and his 
brother Gabriel, provost of the Cathedral, fill 
his son came of age to carry them on himself. 
Jean took to the making of cannon in 1770, and 
secured for his factory the royal psitent ; ^nd a 
toyal inspector, the Rarou d‘.Escordal, was ap- 
pointed to control the output. Rut the Fenis 
family were by no means the sole makers of 
arms in Tulle ; a large clan of the miriie of 
Pauphille made guns for the chase at Tulle of 
two sizes — fiingh:-harrelled, whioh went in com- 
merce by the name of ‘grand TuUc’ and ‘[»etit 
Tulle.* These were lai'gtly exp« i ted tfi Canada, 
where many un old French Canadian fumily 


still possesses them as relics of their fore- 
fothers. 

To’ return to the factory that was now roynL 
With the Revolution it passed through a period 
of great fluctuation of prosperity. A law of 1792 
placed all factories of arms under a Commission : 
in 1804 they were put into the liaiuls of the 
Minister of War. In 17U>the Cumite de Saint 
Public was empowered to cut trees in the woods 
of the emigrant landowners, to turn what build- 
ings were desirable into arsenals, and to convert 
every father of a family into an armourer. The 
number of workmen rose in the factory at Tulle 
from two hundred and tbirly- seven to six hun- 
dred and sixty-nine, and of these fointeeii were 
women. In 1791 92 tlie factory at Souillac turned 
out 11,127 guns, on an average five hundred per 
month. At present, the factorie.s Lave been 
recoiistrncled and greatly extended. Tliere are 
two, one at Boiiillac, and another at Lagnenne, 
two suburbs of ’J'ulle ; and there are woi'kslio|*8 
in the town foi' tlie making of stocks, Sec. The* 
' nnniber of workmen now engagc'd varies from 
! inOO to 3000. At Souillac the rifling and polish- 
I iiig of the guns take ]>lace. The buihlings 
j oeciijiy the entire bed of the valley hetweeu 
I mountains (didheil in forest of pine, oak coppice, 
and (diestmits. ’J’he modest factory of the Sieur ^ 
remains, or a poi-tioii of il, incorporated in the’ 
modern buildings. 

3’ulle itself is a singular old town; il lies in 
a toj’luous glen, clustered about some rocks and 
hills, that .start out of the valley bottom besnlo 
the ri\er (‘orreze. The lilghest of these liills, 
one fortifietl by iiatun', was ilie sti'oiigbold of the 
ancient Gauli.sb inliabitants. It is now the 
cemetery ; but to the east may still be ti’aced 
some of tlic amdeiit ramjiarts that have not been 
enclosed for the gi'uveyard. 

The Cathedral is -of tine-grained granite', of the 
twelfth ceiitujy, begun in bold style, carried nj) to 
a gallery below the clerestory, and then fini.vlied 
off in n feeble and iiiex]>ressive fashion. I’lie 
cbiircb has a tower and spire at the west end, all 
' of granite, and not remarkably good. ’J'lie tr.'iii- 
I septs and clio'r were jinlled down at the Ucvolu- 
I tion, ns they projected towards the river, ifiul 
I made the way contracted and inconvenient. A 
j second church i.s that of St John tlie Ra])ti.st, 
j of tile tliirteeiith century, very badly ti'eated 
I externally. A curious .twelfth-century octagonal 
1 church lies to the north of tlie town, and seems 
' to have been originally a baptistery. Later, it 
became the ebureb of the Carmelites. The days 
of co.sUime for men and women are over ; the 
old Limousin head-dress is no lounger seen ; but 
there is something picture.sque in the long dark 
flowing cloak.s of the women, with their hoods, 
very much re.semMing those worn by the Flemish 
Avomeii of Rruges and Antwerp. 

AVhat M’oiild liave become of Tulle but for the 
Sieur de Lacombe? AVitbout the national manu- 
factories of arms, it would have nothing on 
which to live. Head and sleepy and heliiim the 
rest of the world it is now. It would surely have 
dwindled to nothingness but for his high-lmmled 
conduct, his impudence, his energy, and assurance. 
And so it has come about that out of considerable 
wrong done in one quarter of a century, gi*eat 
good has sprung during two ; and that Tulle will 
■remain the great national factory of arms for 
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France for some time to come is certain, for no 
place is more central, less accessible to an invader, 
and more naturally protected against invasion by 
its granite nicnintfun walls. 
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Come, 

I ’Jl fill your j,Tiivc up ; st ir ; 

Nay, come away ; 

Jlequeaili to death your niimbiii'ss, 

For from death 

Dear life redeems you. 

Bhaki'.spkabe. 

A FORTNKJtTT later John Craddock got out of the 
train at Beston. He had come direct there on 
landing at jjiverpool, without going to Felsby or 
Communicating with any one there. If Lucy had 
been living, he would liave done this, and tljere 
was a kind of dreary satisfaction in going direct 
to Lucy dead. He liad tlie little bo.v with the- 
earrings in his breast pfx ket. He wondered so 
often if she would have liked them, or if they 
would liave shared the. fate of the other Crinkets 
he had given liei*. He would have liked to .slip 
them int(» her dead hand, for no one else should 
wear them, but he would be too late even for 
this, for the funeral would have been a week ago 
and more in tlie little chuivhyard at Beaton. He 
renieinb(?i'e(l pas.sing it that night when he looked 
through tlie window at Lucy and Baby Joliii, the 
little rough church with a stumpy tower, and 
under its shadow a few clustiu'od gi ives, some 
with rude headstones, hut most with merely 
green mounds. He would rather think of her 
lying there than in the crowded cemetery outside 
Felsby, and lie tried to picture the funeral where 
George. Mills and Alice Reynokls would have 
been the only mourner.s, for liU mother was too 
rheumatic to manage, the journey j and he re- 
membered sadly that she had never taken to 
Tiucy, and that he. had not gone the right way 
to work to make her do so. I’erhajw Alice might 
have carried Baby John to his mother’s funeral ; 
he fancied she would liave done so, slie was so 
fond of Lucy, a veiy true friend, faithful to her 
through that separation he had in.sisted on, when 
she might well liave llioiight that it was Lucy’s 
own doing. He determined that Alice should 
never vaut a friend or a home ; and if she would, 
as he had little doubt, consent to lake care of 
Baby John, she should have it' all as she liked 
best, for Lucy’s sake. 

It wa.s a beautiful, bright; September day as 
he travelled* across England toward.s Beston ; as 
bright as that day four months ago when he left 
the little place with that new, warm fe.eliug for 
his wife and child that had g^own and brought 
forth such bright llowers of hope and anticipation. 
The trees, wliich were then putting on their 
tender young foliage, were now sliowing sign.s of 
autumn’s touch, golden and crinrson and ru8.set ; 
and the cornfields, which hud been displaying 
that rare vivid green in May, were bare stubble 
or ploughed land ; and under the hedgerows and 
trees lay heaps of dead leaves. - 
ti olm Craddock, as he gazed dully ou the land- 
scape from the railway carriage, felt as if those 
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dead leaves, those bare furrows, were like his 
life with its withered hopes, and the approaching 
winter of lonely old age. 

It was evening when he reached Beston ; but 
though it was lighted with not very brilliant oil- 
lamps instead of the lovely May siinslnne, tl^e 
little statiim brouglit back vividly his parting 
with his wife. Oli, if only he had known that 
it was the last time he should see her 1 Wliy did 
he not let the train go, and stop with her, turn 
buck to the little lodgings, and lake Baby ,lobn 
in his arms, and begin the new life from that 
day? What did the most important business in 
the world signify, compuj'ed with a life’s happi- 
ne.ss? Perhap.s if he had been there lie miglit 
have prevented the illness that had stric.ken her 
tlown in her healtli and strengtli. He felt as if, 
had he been there, nothing could have liarmed 
her, that hi.s love could have protected her from 
the arrow that llietli by night, or the sickness 
that destroyeth in the noonday. 

‘Where to, .sir?' the porter asked, as be took 
John (hnddock’s portmanteau, llie only luggage 
taken out of the train, Mr Cradtlock being the 
only pas.sengei*. * 1'lie ’bus don't meet the tiuifis, 
now the season’s done and all the ludiday folks ; 
left. But if you’i'c going to f^^ie i<cavitiw I'll just 
carry it roun<l.’ 

!Mi; Oruddock had not thought where he would 
go, havijig an indistinct feeling that he was going 
to iliat lired'ghted j'oum wlierc Lucy sat, * and 
wliich meant home to hini but be leb^ the porter 
take the poi tmanteuu to the Seaview, and followed 
.slowly the man’s biisk footstep.^ There was no 
gas in Beston ; but it was not dark, for u great 
white moon was riding througli tlie clouds, and 
drawing a hiuad silver line on Uie quiet sea, 
wbicli' sighed softly and sadly on the beach, 
drawing back with a liusb lest it* should wake 
tlie hleepei's. 

The church stands a little liighei* than the rest 
of the place, so that, from the cliuirhyard, you 
see, over the terrace of liouses in front, a W'ide ^ 
stretch of sea. Mr Ch’addock took this way, 
though it Was by no meuns the shortest to the 
iSVurmc, and the pfu ter carrying the portmanteau 
glanced round over hi.s slioulder, thinking lie had 
mistaken hi.s way, being a stranger to the 
place. 

How (juiet it was ! Tlie whole place might have 
been dead a.s well as Lucy for all the sound there 
was; only the ‘Hush, hu.di’ of tlie sea, which 
.seemed to intensify the stillness. He foiind his 
way to the new-made grave ; it was not turfed 
yet, but he could sec in llie clear moonlight that 
there were fluweis on it, uiid he .imagined how 
Alice brought Baby Joliii there every day. 

It seemed almost more impossible to believe 
that Lucy wa.s dead, now that he was standing by 
her g,rave, than it liad been when the telegram 
first. came, or daring the voyage home. The 
loss.seemetl moie terrible, more unbearable, mot^ 
unbelie\able ; bis wliole soul rose up in passion- 
ate, despairing protest as he stretched out his 
empty, yearning arms over liis young wife’s grave, 
crying to the God above that great, quiet vault 
of indigo sky, beyond that great dark stretch of 
sea with the long silver line of uiooiilight on 
‘Oh, give her Lack to me!’ A passionate, self- 
willed, undisciplined prayer, without the resig- 
nation and submission to the Divine will thatcul 
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prayers should have ; and yet, it may be, sucli | 
pi-ayers find their way to the throne of i^race, and 
their unworthiness is "forgiven for the sake of 
their heart-broken reality. But the great white 
moon above looked quietly down on his grief, 
and tlie waves on the beach only answered with 
their gentle ‘Hush, hush.’ , 

When John Craddock left the eliurchyard, he | 
turned his steps almost involuntarily to Mrs j 
Tripp’s cottage. lie did not mean to go in and 
see Alice and the huby to-night ; to-niori'ow 
would be soon enough to hear all particulars and 
make any arrangements for the inture ; but be 
thought he would just walk past the lioiiac and 
recall once more the scene he had looked at four 
months ago. The moon was Indden held ml a 
bank of clouds, and as he tiu-ned the corner he 
saw that now, as on tliut evening, light was 
streaming from the little window on to the small 
garden, wliere marigolds and asters had taken the 
place of wall-llower. 

It gave him a l>ang, lialf pleasure, half pain, 
that this should be so, ami as he came up tr» the 
liouae and laid his ham I on the palings, he shut 
his eyes and conjunvl up every detail of that 
scene — the firelight shining on the white cloth, 
and the tea-thingsi^on the table pushed back out 
of the way ; the pictures on the wall, I he big» 
shells on the mantel-piece, the baby’s cradle by 
the fireside, and Lucy sitting in the low chair 
with the baby on her lap and Alh-e kneeling 
in front. I low vividly lie remembered it all I It 
cost him an ellbrt to open his eyes to look on 
the. changed reality. 

And then his heart seemed to atop beating, and 
he clutched at the. railings for support. Could 
vivid memory pi’oduce such strange hallucina- 
tions? Were his eyes playing him false? Was 
his head goihg wrong? For it seeimsi to him 
that he saw Lucy there sitting before the fire 
with Baby John on lier lap — Liuy, who had been 
dead a fortnight, whoae grave he hud seen nut 
ten minutes ago in tlie moonlight ! 

He tried to collect his thoughts, to pull himself 
together, to shake off this curious impression ; he 
stamped hi.s,foot on the ground, lie clenched his 
hands, he rubbed lii.s eyes. Ami then he looked 
again through the little window, and again lie 
seemed to see his wife with the child in her 
arms. 

The child was sleeping, and she wu-s leaning 
forward and looking into the fire with sad, wist- 
ful eyes, and thoughtfully tui’iiing the thick 
weddmg-ring on her finger. As he watcheil her 
in stunned, incredulous silence, .she got up and 
laid the sleeping child in the cradle ; and the 
movement seemed to break the spell' that keiit 
hhn, and the next niiiuite he was in the j'oom, 
with Lucy in his arms, and warm, living arms 
round his neck. 

‘ Dear heart ! how lie cried,’ Lucy u.sed to tell 
Baby John — for, now Alice was gone, there, was 
no one to whom she could talk of her husband, 
though nowadays she could always talk to him. 
*rd Jicver have dreamed that he’d have cared so 
much, atid 1 ’d never seen a man cry befoie, and 
it did make me feel funny, and yet 1 was that 
glad, Baby John, that T couldn’t help crying too ; 
80 there were a *pair of sillies of us. It was a 
good thing. Baby John, that you was asleep, or 
you’d never have honoured your father or niother 


again in your life, and I ’d thought 1 ’d cried all 
my tears away for Alice. And he’d brought a 
workbox for her, sucli a beauty ! she would have 
been that pleased ! 1 can’t help hopiiig as she 
knows about it with the samlat-wood as smells ! 
lovely, and the red silk inside. And she’d think 
such a lot of its coming fi'oin him. And them 
earrings too ! they ’d have ‘been just the very 
ones she ’d have chosen, if .she and me had been i 
standing outside Percy’s window and choosing 
out which we’d Inive when onr ships came in. 
fjca-stways, she ’d have cboscMi tbcm for me, for 
she always cho.se the pi’eltiest ii.s slic’d like me to 
have, and tlien the next prettii'.^'t for herself ; it 
was always that way, bless her ! And so, Baby 
John, thaVs why I’ve got ’em on now, though 1 
know they don’t go with craiie, to jileasc her — 
and to please him.’ 

It was Alice who was taken. She liad been 
failing all through that bright summer, though 
Lucy, with all tlie blindnes.'i of love, could not 
.see it. But at la.^.t tlie weakness and shortness 
of breath grew so painfully apparent, that a 
iloctor-wa.s called in. 

j ‘Don't tell her,’ Alice jmiilcd, reading her 
I sentence on his kind,- grave face. ‘ l-)ou’t tell 
her;, maybe I’ll live till her husband comes 
•home. It won’t be long imw.’ 

Perhaps this was the least kind thing that 
Alice ever did in her life, foi' in lier wi.di to spare 
Jjucy the anxiety and tlread, she piepurod a 
cru.sliing blow for her, that, when it fell, seemed 
to overwlicdni her with its suddenness. 

‘ I ’m sure she's better,’ .she used to say. — ‘ Don’t 
you feel a bit stronger, Alice? You’re not near 
so tired to-night.- She really sciiiied to relish 
that bit of fliiekeii for her dinner.’ 

‘It’.s only faintness!’ .slic kt])l declaring to 
the very end, when the life wa.s elibing so gently 
away. ‘She’s asleep,’ she whispered, with great, 
wide eyes of mixed entreaty and defiance at Mrs 
Tripp, us they laid the wa.sted form back on the 
pillows, with that look of ine (fable peace on the 
j face which there is no mistaking. 

I When she realised what had happened, she was 
! prostrated ; so entirely so, lliat kind, old Mrs 
j Tripp took inutter.s into her own hands and tele- 
I graphed to Felsby : ‘The poor young Indy died 
thi.s morning. Come at once.’ And Ceorge Mills, 

! who knew nothing of Alice or of her illness, and 
; only knew tliat Lucy w’as .‘'taying at Beston for 
her health, concluded that it was she who had 
I ilied, and, before starting lor Ikston, sent the 
telegram to Mr (’raddock. Of course, directly he 
reaclieil Be.ston, lie discovered the , terrible mis- 
take he had made, and did not lose a minute in 
j despatching another telegram, which reached the 
hotel before Mr Craddock was out of sight of 
, land, and this \va8 followed by a letter containing 
all particulars ; for, us I have said, his return 
j to Knglund was not expected for another two 
months. 

I But John Craddock thought that that fort- 
night’s suffering was more than repaid by the 
clasp of his wife’s living, yes, and loving arms 
round his neck. For Alice he always cherished 
a grateful and tender memory. 'Slie gave you 
j back to ^le, my darling,’ be used to say, * three 
times. First when she came that evening when 
you lay dying. Yes, the doctor had just been 
1 breaking to me that I must be prepared for the 
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worst, but you came back for her. AuJ then, 
d<y yoii* know, I think she and Baby John to- 
getlier made you like me, gave me back a little of 
my wife’s love, which seemed gone, even if 1 had 
ever had it. And third— I know it’s my fancy, 
but .1 cannot get it out of my head, that you 
really died that day, only Alice took your place, 
and 'gave you back to me.’ 

‘She’d have done it and welcome, Alice would,’ 
Lucy always answered. 


ST .MICHAEL’S DAY AND BIRD. 

The festival of St Michael and all the Holy 
Angels is one of those days which both the 
Eastern and the Western bram he.s of tlie CMiristian 
Church agree to observe as one of high h«>liday. 
Why the Archangel Michael .should be .stdecU-d 
thus to head the celestial hierarchy is obscure, 
for his theological attributes are not clearly 
defined ; but it appears tliat the term ‘saint’ was 
first applied to him in tlic reign id (tonslaiitine 1 
the Great, who built a magnificent cliurcb at 
a short di.staiice from Constantinople, and dedi- 
cated it to St iMicliael. 

In the Roman calemlar the rigid observance 
of the festival was first decretal, in^the year 00(i, 
by Pope Boniface HI., ttltliougb the day appears 
to have been kept ijuite a century and a half 
earlier, lii bis (-vpositioii of tlic Book of Common 
Prayer, Wheatley says, referring to the subject : 
‘The fea.st of St Michael and all Angel.s is 
observed that men may know what benefits u'c 
derived from the. ministry of angels.’ 

Micliatdma.s Day is known to most of ns as one 
of the quarter days upon which rent is due, 
if not actually ; and it has ul.so been .set 
apart fi’oin very early times, both in England 
and in other coiintrie.s, as the day for the annual 
election of many civil and municipal oflicers ; 
and the reason commonly given i.s that ‘every 
man has his guardian angel, who atteiuls Iiim 
from the craillc to tlie gi'ave, fi'oni the moment 
of his coining to the inoineiii of liis going out of 
life.’ 

The eccle.siu.sticnl origin of the day troubles 
the average Briton but little. If he observe the 
festival at all, it is rather as a niatte.r of prac- 
tice than of principle ; ami the custom which he 
regularly follow.^, with all a Briton’s pertinacity, 
is that of eating his Michaelmas goose. Sundry 
and divers reasons have been assigned for the 
custom. The true one is probably the somewhat 
unromantic fact that the goo.se is in her prime 
at this season. She lias gleaned nmongst the 
harvest stubble for several weeks, and is fat ami 
tender. Tliere is a well-known ti'adition that 
Qiitfin Elizabeth received the glad news of the 
defeat and destruction of the Invincible Ai’nmda 
while dining n])on goose tn the 29th of September 
1588, and tliat, to commemorate the A^ctory, Her 
Majesty was pleased to direct that, ever after- 
wards, a roasted goose should be served at her 


table upon the anniversary of the day.. The tale 
may be true ; but history is made up of doubts, * 
and, as the Armada was defeated in the last 
days of July and the beginning of August, it 
does seem strange — while making every allowance 
for defective postal communication, and for the 
difference between tlic old style and the new 
— that Good Queen Bess should have remained 
in ignorance of her great deliverance for so long 
a period. Unfoitunately, too, for the legend, 
our feudal records contain references to the 
custom at a period long anterior to that of the 
Tudor sovereigns. Blount, in lii-s A'iicient IVnnres 
of Lamh^ and iJnstonu of Manors^ gives one such 
instance. ‘Among other services,’ he say.s, ‘John 
de la Hay was bound to render to William 
Barnaby, Jiord of LastJ'es, in the county of Here- 
ford, for u parcel of tlie tlemesiie laud, one goose 
lit for Llu! lord’.s dinner on the feast of St Michael 
the Afchunge-I, and Lliis was as early a.s the tenth 
year of King Edward IV.’ 

(Vutain animals have characters asci'ihot^ to 
them, whether for good or for evil, which 
tliey very little deserve, and foremost among 
lhe.ee unfortunate creatures* stiinds the goose. 
Gross stu])idity and overweening vanity are 
the qualities with which this much-decried 
biped is coyimonly credited. It is not a little 
rennirkablt!, liowever, that the reputation of beijig 
I he fool of the animal family has only been 
attached to tli(^ goose in ooinjuirativuly ni<^)dern 
time.s. Among the ancients, tlio goose was cele- 
brated and even woj shipped for hej’ beauties and 
many prominent virtne.s. We Ijave all read how 
the vigih'mt watc.h of llie cackling sentinels once 
saved oid Rome, and of ihe divine honours paid 
to the birds by the grateful eitizen.s. Pliny 
praist'.s Uie goosi* for her modesty, which, lie 
states, is* her nio>t (■on.s])i<‘uous eharaeteristic 
and, lie remarks, ‘one might almost be tempted 
to tliink that tbe.se creatures l»ave an appreciation 
of wisdom, for it is siiid tliat one of them was 
tlie eoii.stant companion of the pcrijiatetic pbilo- 
sopber Lyeade.s, and would never leave him, 
either in public or when at the bath, by pight 
or by day.’ Wlien this .'sagacious bird paid the 
debt of nutui'e, her ^’^tlTnwing ma.ster conferred 
upon her the highe.'it iionours in his power ; her 
funeral was .splenditl and costly. Scaligcr declares" 
that the goose is the \ eiy emblem o.f (’arefiilness. 
She pby.'^ics her-^iclf ;ts soon as she feels unwell, 
and never pus.'^e.s under an arch without bowing 
her luNid, thus preventing the possibility of an 
accident. Amitlier wiiter, who evidently bad 
no love for gee.M*, thus expresses liimseU : ‘She 
hath a great opinion of her own stature, especially 
if .-he be in the company of the rest of het 
neighbours an<l fellow-go.ssippuH, the ilucke, and 
henne.s, at u luirveBt feast j tor then if she enter 
into the Hull tliere, ns high and wide as the 
Doore is, she will stoop, for fear of breaking her 
bead.’ He continues: ‘At a Wake, when they 
assemble, themselves together at a town-groene, 
then they sing their Ballets, and lay out such 
thremts as the comitry fiddlers cannot be heard.’ 

A.s an instance of the sagacity of the goose, one 
legend relates, that when ew flock citisses Mount 
.Taurus, wliere eagles abound, each individual 
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CRmea*a etoue in ite beak, and so prevents its 
tongue from making its presence known to the 
enemy by any involuntary liissing, or tboughtlesa 
cackle to a fellow-traveller. 

In former times, no higher conifilimcnt could 
be paid to a man than to compare him w’ith 
this model bird. "We read that St Quiiitin was 
80 remarkable for his chuatity, vigilance, and 
sobriety, that the Bishop of Vienne stated in 
his eulogy that the departed holy man was very 
similar to a goose. 

It was long a belief that the physical, mental, 
and moral qualities of mankind were intimately 
connected with liis food, and savage nations often 
eat the flesh- and drink tlie blood of their slain 
enemies and of the fiercer beasts of prey, in order 
to obtain their strength ami courage. The flesh 
of doves, hares, and deer was thought to cause 
gentleness, timidity, and equanimity of mind ; 
while the lijgyj^tians ate goose-flesh to stimulate 
the activity ot their brains. An English poet 
writes, in reference to the goose : «■ 

Her brains, with salt and peiiper if you blend 
And oat, they will the understaudiug mend, 

•Her lungs and liver, into ]iowder dried, 

And, fasting, in an ass’s milk apjiliod, 

Is an experienced cordial for the spleen. 

A medieval pliys'ciau prescribed, as a remedy 
for convulsions, a, eompouiul of goose-grease, spice, 
and roasted cat, the latter animal being <is.sociutc(l 
with the former pi-obubly on ucjpount of its 
proverbial air of composure and its placid de- 
meanour. 

In some parts of England, geese are still kcipt 
with the cattle, the U8.sociation being considered 
most beneficial to the inutliers of the herd. In 
other parts they are supnosed to cure hydrophobia, 
and to protect packs oi iioiiiids against the s])rea(l 
of rabies. ‘We thus see that the bird was for- 
merly esteemed rather for its moral virtues and 
medicinal properties than for its real gastronomic 
.excellences. 

The goose is perhaps the only animal in whom 
disease is^ deliberately induced to increase its 
value as an edible commodity. Tlie w(;ll-kiu)wii 
pat^ de foie gras of Strasburg is made from goose 
livers in a state of morbid development, caused 
by excessive over-feeding, and a forced and in- 
active exposure to artificial heat. 

In France, the goose, is eaten upon St JMartin’-s 
Day, and a curious legend is related to account 
for the custom. Martin was a native of Hungary, 
and after 4 series of marvellous adventures, 
finally settled down as a In-rmit^ and rcsideil in 
a cave near Tours, of which ])lace he became 
bishop. In addition to. the I’aging of the heathen, 
he was greatly persecuted by a number of evil- 
minded geese, avIio annoyed bim in every possible 
way; and at last an irreverent gander actually 
preached in opposition to the saint, who was 
vexed, as be said, to an extent to which a saint 
ought not to be vexed. Disgusted beyond all 
endurance, be retreated to bis cave. To his con- 
Jternation, he found tliat during his absence it 
had been occupied by a goose, who w'us now 
making energetic arrangements for rearing a 
young lamily. 'I'his was to<j much. The enraged 
celibate made a heaiiy dinner of the sacrilegious 
hird^ and being accustomed to herndt's fare only, 
epeedily died from liq^fligestion. 

On each succeeding anniversai’y of the day, the 


Frenchman dines on roast goose. He thus marks 
his disapproval of the perfidious conduct of the 
animal, and keeps green the memory of the 
saint. 


THE BLACK-LETTEK BROADSHEET. 

I HAVE always had a great horror of circumstan- 
tial evidence. Now and then it Ijas fallen to my 
lot to serve on juries at assizes or pelty sessioius, 
and on these occasions T have sometimes hud to 
tleal with cases where the evidence against the 
accused persons was built up bit by bit until 
it seemed conclusive. My fellow-jurors usually 
made uj> their minds as readily in such cases as 
in those where testimony was direct ; but they 
never succeeded in persuading me to agree tok 
verdict. I daresay I was often laughed at and 
ridiculed, but that mattered nothing. I had a 
very good reason for refusing to convict on cir- 
cumstantial evidence only, and it was on tiiut 
account tliat I steadily I’efused to assume the 
guilt of a man who seemed to be guilty, but who 
might nevertheless be innocent of the charge laid 
against him, 

1 have all my life been a student, devoted to 
books and to literary research, and when 1 was 
quite a young man my spei-ial form of itleasure 
was the unearthing of anything in I he sliape of 
black-letter folios, pamplilets, or tracts. In my 
own modest way T Iiud quite a decent collection 
of til is, sort of literature by the lime I came of 
age, and every separate volume or tract in it had 
been collected by myself. 1 had unearthed my 
livasiires fjoin all sorts of places : some fi'om 
between the pages of diidy and dog’s-eared 
volumes picked up on old bookstalls ; some fi'om 
<j1<1 houses in the country ; others from sales 
at which neitW’ bookseller nor antiiiuury was 
present to disjiiite tbe prize with me. 1 was very 
pi’oud of my little ecd lection, and would not have 
sold it for its weight in gold. My one aim in 
life at that time, in fact, was to add to it, and 
1 was always on the outlook for any rare volume 
that promised to enricli my stores. 

In the summer of tlie year 18()1 1 was staying 
at a little village in Ihe West Riding of York- 
shire, wliither J liad gone for the sake of fresh 
air, solitude, and such other didiglits as -the 
c«)untry can give. 1 had my black-Jetter collec- 
tion with me in my lodgings, together with a 
small library of my favourite auihors, and in 
this congenial company 1 was never at a loss 
for occujiatioii and aniuseimint. 1 suppose the 
villagers soon heard of my bookish pursuits, for 
they bestowed upon me the name of ‘ t’ owd-book 
man,* and lookeu at me with considerable wonder. 
They themselves had old books in their ^"irm- 
houses and cottages, and let me overhaul them 
ghully ; but tiiough many of them were curious 
and rare, I found nothing in my own special 
line. 

One evening, however, as I was sitting in my 
lodgings reading John Lilly’s Euphues foi; the 
fiftieth time, my landlady ushered iu a young 
man whom I kiiew as John Burton, a stout farm- 
labourer. He stood insWe the door twirling his 
cap and string at the books around him. 

‘Good-evening, John,’ said I, ‘What can I do 
for you V 
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^You’re varry fon«l,o*owd books, aren’t you, 
mestur?’ saidJobn in reply. 

‘Certainly I am,’ I replied, wondering wliut he 
meant. ' ‘ Yes, very foncl indeed.’ 

‘ 1 thowt,’ said John, ‘ ’at you 'd hui)pen liev no 
objection to buy two or three owd books 'at I 
hev to selL You see, niestur. I’m emigratin’ to 
America, and it’s no use me carrying owd books 
wi* me, so I want to sell 'em if they’re worth owl. 
r hev heerd ’at owd books is sometimes worth 
money.’ 

‘Quite so, John. Well, I’m afraid you won’t 
have anything that will suit me ; but 1 ’ll look ' 
at them and tell you what to do with tliem,’ 

‘Tliaiik’ee, sii-,’ said John. ‘'J’lK-y’re vnrry 
owd, is some on ’em. ’J'hey were my grand- 
feyther’s at first. Then I’ll fet<di ’em for you to , 
look at, sir?’ 

‘Yes, feteh them, Joliu, by all means. I’ll do 
ray best for you.’ | 

He came back in twenty minutes, bringing 
an ai’inful of books, which I spread out on tin* 
tiible and began to examine. There was nothing 
amongst them that seemed likely to he of use to ^ 
me. An old work on furriery, another on agri- | 
culture, a (juaiutly illustruLed ]*il</rim's l*ro(jriM^ 
a collection of tniets hound together, an old Bible 
— these, were tlie principal features of J(>hir.*< 
little li])rury. I'here was nothing that 1 cared 
even to examine except the tracts, which I begun 
to turn over on the chance of findijig something 
curious amongst them. 

‘I’m afraid your hooks won’t he of'muclfuse. 
to me, John,’ 1 begun— and suddeniy 8lo]»ped 
short. In turning the hook over 1 had caught 
a glimpse of hlack-lctler ! My lieurt gave aji 
extra beat : 1 tried to assumcj a careless manner. 
Book collectors will know what 1 felt. 1 turne»l 
the leaves carelessly again, and saw that what 
had caught my eye was a black-letter broadsheet 
or tract which had evidently been .slippe<l into 
the hook ages before. I laid the volume down. 
‘However, I’ll tell you what I'll do, John,’ 1 
continued, us calmly as possible. ‘As long as 
you’re gon)g to America and don’t want to carry 
your hooks with you I’ll give you Tuve pounds 
for the lot. Will that suit you?’ 

It suited John very well indeed ; and he 
proHCiitly retired with live golden sovereigns J 
knotted securely in tlie corner of his. haiidker , 
(ihief. 

‘Look heiH?, John,’ said 1, as 1 showed him out; 
‘don’t tell any of your iieighl)Ours tliat 1 lia\o 
been buying books from you. I really don’t | 
wui.it to buy any more, and they might come to 
oiler me some.’ 

‘All right, sir,’ said John. ‘Hood-night, sir, 
and thank ’ce.’ I 

When he had fairly retired, 1 slipped the latch 
of my door and sat down to examine iny pur- 
chase. It might be worth something, or it might | 
be worth notliing. I turned over tlie leaves and , 
taking the broadsheet out laid it on the table. 1 
think that was the most supreme momenb of my 
life. Before me lay what 1 knew to he a perfect 
specimen of (’axton’s own work — a little tract of 
four ]>ages, printed by the master’s own hands. 
It was in beautiful presef\'ation, withouLui crease 
or a wrinkle, and the dead Idack of the ink 
seemed as fresh as if it had just come from the 
press. What a wonderful piece of good fortune ! 
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Now, I knew a good deal about that particular 
broadsheet. A copy of it had been sold at ; 
Quaritch’ft only a few months previously which 
was supposed to be absolutely unique. It bad 
fetched a tremendous price-four hundred and 
twenty pounds, I think. The purchaser was a 
famous collector, Hr Cllarke, whose special love 
was for uniqim copies, over whic.h he had spent 
a fortune, lie had been very jubilant over his 
acquisition of the famous broadsl|eet, and I 
hugged myself with delight at the thought of his 
discomfiture wdien I showed my cojiy to the 
learned world. 

Book-collecting, I think, leads men to the culti* 
vatioii of very subtle and ingenious diplomacy. 
It ilevclops cautiousness and control, and makes 
a man ils lilaeliiavellian us an ancient Italian 
BtateBimiii. No sooner had I secured my priceless 
broadsheet than I began to lay schemes for get- 
ting a i>ecj> at Hi- tJlarke’s copy. I had never 
seen it, for 1 had not known of the sale at; which 
it was disposed of until too late. • Hr CMarke lived 
at Liclifiidd, aiul 1 immediately .determined to 
bear<l him in his den and ‘beg for an inspeci 
tion of his (’ax ton tract I would examim? it 
narrowly, and then, when lie was gloi'^diij' in his 
po.sse.ssimi of it, 1 would coiyouud him by pro- 
ducing my own. I rubbed my hands gleefully at 
the ineie tlnmght 

J wri»tc to Hr Clarke the next day, asking him 
to allow me to inspect liis chief treasure. I 
reminded him tliat i had 02 ice met him at the 
house of a luiitual fiiend in London, where we 
had exchanged views on the questions interesting 
to both of us. I exiihiined tliat I had never seen 
the linnulsheet now in his possession, and sliould 
be very glad of his pvrmiKsion to examine it. By 
ri-tuni (>f post eanie a letter from Hr Clarke 
giving me leave to iiispci t the treasure, and fixing 
the following Monday for an interview at his 
liouse. It was then Tliureday, and 1 spent the 
intervening days in a fe\ er of iinpntience. There 
was a hope strong in iny heart that Dr Clarke’s 
copy luiglit prove to he faulty in some respect, 
or not so clean as mv own. In that case my 
copy would hold pride of ])lacc. 

r tra\elled to Lichfield very early on . the 
kloiuluy iiiorniiig, and presented myself at Dr 
(’larke’s hou.se to the very minute. Alas! the 
doctor hud been obliged to leave homo an hour 
previously, aiul would not return until late that 
night. • 

‘But if you are Mr Siinjison, sir,’ said the 
Rervmit, ‘my master left a note for you.’ . 

I opened the note eageily. Hr Clarke regretted 
that In^ was culled awti}' to sec his dying sister, 
leather than disappoint me, liowever, ne had 
given instructioii.s to his daughter to show lue 
the. Caxtou, mid he trusted 1 should make myself 
at home in his library during my stay there. 

This w.is (juite satisfactory to me, and I was 
pre.seiitly uslicied into the prespnee of Miss 
Clarke, a pretty, clever-looking girl of nineteen 
or twenty, with whom I was 4joon chatting at my 
ease, 1 foiiml her quite as enthusiastic on the 
subject of hook -collecting as her fatlier. She 
took me into the iloctor’s library, a fine noble 
ajmrtinent ; nnd after 1 bad glanced round tlie 
shelves, she installed me in her father’s chair and 
unlocked a drawer in his des]^. 

‘ Here is the piiarl of great piiee, Mr SimpsouJ 
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she said laughingly. * You see how jealously we 
guard it— how carefully it is wrapped and pro- 
tected. There— now examine it at your leisure. 
You will excuse me, I am sure. When you have 
finished your inspection, please replace the packet 
in this drawer. VVe luncii at one.’ 

She went away ; and I opened the packet with 
trembling lingers and carcifully laiil aside the 
wrappings until the Caxto'n was revealed. 

I was much surprised by iu It was an 
exact counterpart of mine, just as clean, just as 
unwrinkled. It looked as though it Imd been 
preserved for centuries in very careful fashion. 
There was no doubt that between iny copy and 
it no material dilFerence existe<j. 1 began to go 
over it carefully with a magnifying glass. 

While I was "engaged on the .second page, ^liss 
Clarke again entered the room. After some 
slight chat about the (\axtoii, .she jisked if 1 had 
seen her latest purchase. 1 had not j and slm 
unlocked another di'awer and produced it. It 
was North’s Plularcli, a lu*autiful spdi-imen, 
which we duly examined and praised. Then 
*ihe went away again, and I was alone until my 
cxitinination of the Caxton was finishe<l. I had 
been carefully through it and could find nothing 
different in it from, my own copy. 

I WTapped the trea.sure up again, and replacing 
it in the drawei*, locked tlie latter, and took tliu 
keys to Mias Clarke in the adjacent drawing- 
room! T wondered whether or not tell her of 
the exisfence of my own copy. Finally, f deci<led 
not to do so. I oouhl not resist the teniptsition 
of making the announcement to Dr Clarke in 
person. 1 reinaine<l to luncheon, and inimedi- 
ately afterwards took my leave and returned to 
Yorkshire. 

About f-onr o’clock in the afterno»m of the next 
day I was sitting in iny lodgings re-exaniiniiig 
my copy of the (\ixton tract wlien 1 heard a loud 
knock at the <loor. Before I could rise from my 
desk, the door opene<l, and two geiilhnnen, one 
of whom I recognised as Dr Clarke, stroile into 
tile room. I hfustily hud some papers over the 
tract and rose to meet them. 

‘ Mr Simpson,’ sahl tlie doctor, who wiis obvi- 
ously excited, ‘ what have you done with my 
tract, sir?’ 

I stiured at him w.ith wide open eyes and mouth. 
Done with his tract? Whatever did he mean? 
I glanced from him to the other man, who wa.s 
cool and unconcerned,' and was looking round 
the room witli sharp, hut up])arently careless 
eyes. 

‘ Done with your tract, Dr Clarke ? I have done 
nothing with your tract What should 1 have 
done with it?’ 

The (loctoFs excitement increased. TIis face 
grew red, then purple. ‘ Don’t prevaricate, sir ! ’ 
he thundered. ‘You come to my house- almost 
a stranger, and examine my tract When you aixi 
gone, I return, and find my tract gone too ! ’ 

‘Gone ! my detU sir ! — I locked it up inj'stdf.’ 

‘It is gone, sir, -gone, 1 tell you. I went to 
the drawer this morning, and found it had dis- 
appeared,' 

*Ohl' I said. ‘This is sheer nonsense, Dr 
Clarke. I tell you I locked it up in tlie drawer, 
and returned the key to Miss Clarke:’ 

‘Little fool that is !’ said tin; irate doctor. 
‘Why didn’t she sit by yen and keep lier eyes 


on it? I tell yon, sir, it’s gone— and I want 
to know what you ’ve done with it— Now, th6n, 
straight out, where is my tract?’ 

I Btareil at him, helpless and amazed. While 
I struggled to find words in which to answer 
him, the quiet man stepped forward and lifted 
the .sheet of blotting-paper which I had thrown 
over my own (^‘lx(on. ' There it lay ! Dr (’larke 
I nearly screamed : 1 felt as if I wert; going mad. 

! ‘Tills the article V said the quiet-looking man. 
j ‘Hy tract !’ siiid Dr Clarke, and seized it eare- 
j fully. ‘Oh, what depravity on your part, Mr 
Simpson ! To steal my tract, and tlieii tell lies 
over the matter.’ 

1 lost my temper at that. ‘Confound you,, 
sir ! ’ 1 cried. ‘Mind what you are saying. That 
tract is mine, sir ; mine, I tell you ! Put it 
down this iii.^tant. I Ixmght that tract a week 
ago, and came to see yours, so that 1 Ctuild com- 
pare tlie two. I tell you it’s mine.’ 

The (juiet-looking man smih'd and shook his 
bend. Dr Clarke grew apoplectic. Tlieii he 
assumed ii dignified air. 

‘Mr Simpson,’ he said, ‘if you had made con- 
fession and jvturned the tract willingly, I would 
have forgiven you. Your eondnet, sij’, is base 
in the extreme. Another copy of this pricele-ss 
; work ! Sir, you know that iny copy is absolutely 
! imiipie. No, sir ; T oann<;t look over this. You 
I must he. punished. — Ollicer, do your dulv,’ 

I It WU.S all in vain that I protested, exclaimed, 

' threatened, and heseeclied. Dr Clarke was inex- 
orable. ]■ BU])po.se 1 had made mattei’.s worse by 
doubting the uniqueness of his tract. He stood 
hy, firm and resolute, while the detective formally 
arrested me, and warned me lliat whatever 1 
might say would be irsed against me. 

i was conveyed to the Town Hull at liadford, 
six miles away, and locked up for the night. 
What a terrible po.sition to he placed in ! Jiow 
1 wished again and again that I had sliowu my 
I tract to some one beftue going to see Dr Clarke’s. 
The evidence against me seomeil lerrihly convinc- 
ing. Wh/it couhl have become of the doctor’s own 
copy? 1 knew 1 had lucked it up again, and 
given the -key hack to the doctor’s d.-iughter. If 
it couhl not he found, whatever would happen 
to me? I .should he .sent to jail like a common 
tliief, and 1 slunihl lo.se my hlack-letler broad- 
sheet int(» tin* bargain. 

During tlie evening I .sent for the leading 
solicitor in Radford and retained him for my 
defence. 1 made a clean breast to him of every- 
thing coTinecteil with the ca.se. He listened atten- 
tively and closely, but his face grew graver every 
j minute, and he shook his head when 1 had done. 

* 1 am very sorry indeed, Mr Simpson,’ said he, 

, ‘to have to tell you tliat matters look very dark 
from our side. You s.'iy that the man from 
i whom you jmirluiaed the book.s is on his way to 
; Amo<*icu, and that if he were here he could not 
jirove your possession of the tract. You also 
.‘lay tliut there is a general (tpinion amongst 
expeutft that Dr Clarke’s copy was unique. You 
luul not mentioned your copy to any one, not 
I even to Miss Clarke. You see how all this will 
tell agaiiust you.’ 

‘For Heaven’s sake f* said •!, ‘tell me w'hat 
we must do.’ 

‘ I will go and see Dr Clarke at his hotel 
VoH will be brought before the magistrates at 
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ton o’clock to-morrow. Between now and tlieii 
I may be able to arrange sometliin},'.' 

But be returned in an hour to say that Dr 
Clarke was as firm as adanmnt. He scouted the 
idea of a second copy, ami llew into a rage when 
my solicitor pr^^sst‘d the matter. He seemed to 
thiiik that I had made a ileliberate plot to rob 
him of hia chief treasure,, and nothing that my 
advocate could say would stir his resolve to press 
the charge against im*. 

1 had no sleep that Jiight, and 1 daresay I 
looked haggard enough when 1 was put into the 
dock next morning. Uumonrs of the ca.se had 
got out, ami the court was crowded. 1 triial 
to shrink from observation, knowing all the time 
that every eye was on me. My iriglitened air 
no doubt told against nn; : at anyi-ato it seemed 
to me that everylxxly in court looked at me as 
though 1 hail committed every crime in the 
calendar. 

1 pleaded not guilty to the charge, and, on my 
solicitor’s advice, elected to be tried summarily. 
1 wanted to get the matter over, m) that 1 miglil 
escape from the staling eyes arouml im*. 1 stood 
ill the ilock and listened to the evidence. How 
very clear and direct it seemed ! i could readily 
understand how guilty the magistrates must think 
me. And tlio worst of it was, 1 liud absolutely 
no evidence to oll'e.r in defence. 

])r Clarke deposed tliat 1 wrote to him reijuest- 
ing perniissioii to examine Ids Caxton traet, 
which was ahsolutidy unique. I received that 
permission, and attended at his house on llu*. day 
agreed upon. He was away that day •, but when 
he returned home ne.xt morning his daughter 
told him of my’ visit. He went to the drawer 
where the tract was usually kept, and Tound 
it missing. He then came down to the villag: 
where I wa.s living, and brought a detective with 
him. They found the tract piodnceil — on my 
desk. He absolutely and without doubt identi- 
tied the tract so found as his own. 

Miss Clarke, who gave me a V(*ry sorrowful 
look aa she entered the witness-box, gave evidence 
as to my visit to her father’s house, and mv 
examination of the tract. She received the keys 
of the desk from me, and understood that I bail 
restored tlie ti’act to its place. Slie did not con- 
sider it necessary to look ;it tlie tract after 1 hud 
left, hut was with her father when lie discovered 
the loss next morning. Tlie keys meanwliile 
had not been out of lier po.sses.sii)n. 

I’lie detective pioved the finding of tin* tract 
on my table, aii<l his evidence comduileil the all 
too strong case ugain.st me. 1 felt a deadly sink- 
ing of heart as, my solicitor, who had made out 
liothi])g it cross-examination, rose to address the 
court. He put my story before them as clearly 
and strongly us possible ; but he had no witnesse.s 
to support his statements, mid it was very easy' 
to see that nobody believed him. 

The magistrates wei’c not long in coming to 
a decision, and their chainnun addressing me, 
said tlialr he was deeply grieved to find a ])ersoii 
of my position and education occupying so 
shameful a place. Uii fortunately, this was not 
tlis first time 'that collectors of curio.sities liad 
been so overcome by eovetoiiHiic.ss that they had 
stolen things which belonged to brother-collectors. 
They would make allowniiee for temptation, but 
they could not forget that I had added to my 


guilt by gross deceit. All things considered, they 
must send me to prison for 

But before the c.hairmim could finish, he W’us 
interrupted by the fentrance of a messenger, who 
handed a telegram to Dr Clarke. 'I’lie doctor 
tore it open and turned first white and then red. 
‘It’s found I’ he shouted, regardless of legal 
etiquette. ‘It’.s found — and, by (Jeorge, tliere 
uir two copies after all !’ 

Tlie explanation was very simple. 1 had put 
away Dr Clarke’s tract in the drawer which con- 
tained his daughter’s Plutarch, and it hud never 
occurreil to her to examine it. She had left the 
keys in it, and 1 had thought it the drawer from 
which the iruct was originally taken. So 1 got 
my liberty and my black-letter broadsheet back 
again. 1 was iiiclinefl to be very angry with Dr 
(■larke, for 1 tliought he had acted too hastily; 
but bis daughter was so tendeily eompassionate . 
towards me, and so full of remorse for her care-, 
les.sness, that I forgave him, and W’lis shortly 
afterwui-d.x rewarded for my forbearance by the 
gift of henself in niai riage. 
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AVhkn tlie giant jtlauei Jupiter i.« exumined with 
even a .miall telescope it is seen to jiossess four 
moons or saleilites. These weie discovered* by 
(lalileo in lolO mid for nearly three ci'iituries 
the con*ectness of the oijservation lias remained 
undisputed. Moreover, four ap)unired to be the 
jn'ojier mimhe# of moons for diipiter to possess, 
lor it .seemed that there was. a kind of law by 
which such satellites doiilded in number as tlieir 
J)rimm•ie^ were mure remote from the sun. Thus, 
tlie Karth has one moon, Mars two, Jupiter has 
been credited witli i'oui-, and' Saturn with eight’; 
hut a fifth moon belonging to Jupiter has now 
been disimvered by Professor Barnard, of the 
IJek Observutorv, (’alifoinia, where, as we all 
know, there has lieeii ereeteil the most jaiwerful 
tttlcscope yet made. The iiew' satellite is no 
brighter than a thirteenth-magnitude star, wdiich 
W'ill perhaps account for its esciqiing the scrutiny 
of previous observiMs, and it has a period of 
revidiition of a little nioie tlian seventeen and 
a half liours. We need liardly point out that 
this is one of tlie most important astronomical dis- 
coveries which liave been recorded for some time. 

it is said that the jm-s.sage of boats containing 
naphtha on the Volga bus* had tlie eflect of 
])oi.-'Oiiing the Waters of that river. The quantity 
of mijditlia conveyed in this manner increased 
from thirty-two million kilograms in 1887 to 
nearly fifty millions two years later. A great deal 
of this volatile liquid is transported in badly built 
wooden barges, with the result that there is a 
lo.ss by leakage of about three per cent. As a 
result of tliis the fi.«h are decreasing rapidly, and 
in certain places where the boats stoi> they have 
become e.xtinct. Tlie naphtha has also hud the 
eH'ect of killing olf the insect life upon wdiich the 
fishes feed, for in flood time the water invades 
the adjacent meadow's and ilestroys the larva*. 
It is said tliat those fish wdiich are not actual ly 
killed are quite uneatable through being impreg- 
nated with the flavour of naphtha. 

A very interesting experiment has lately been 
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«maile in the importiition from the antipodes of 
■flowers imbeddeil in ioe. It seems that of late 
years the culture of * the chrysanthemum has 
aroused much interest in New Zealand, where the 
season for the blooming of these [lowers occurs in 
April instead of in November as at this side of 
the world. A gardener living at W^'clliiigton lately 
took some of his finest (lowers to a meat-freezing 
establishment, where they were placed in tin 
canisters, filled with water, and afterwiirds frozen. 
These tins were* lately opened in Liiidon, when 
the flowers, in perfect condition and preserving 
both shape and colour, were fouml imbedded in a 
cylinder of pure crystal ice. This is, we believe, 
the first attempt wliich h'as ever been made to 
transport flowers. in a frozen state. 

There are in all countries many would-be 
inventors who are frefiucnlly deterred from 
bringing the results of their ingenuity before 
-the public becaa.se of the cost of taking out a 
patent specification. Most inventors know that 
It is very little good to patent an invention in 
one country only, because infringement in a 
foreign land is almost sure to follow ; ljut wt; 
venture to think that few persons are aware of 
the great e.xpense involved in protecting an 
invention all the world over. This expense luts 
lately been iucurrea' by the patentees ol u hypo- 
dermic syringe. There are sixty-four countries 
where an invention can he patented, and the 
aggregate fees payable for ollicial protection 
aimniiit to no less than three 'thousand six 
hundred pounds. 

We iiave more than once called attention to 
the fact that liglithouse lanterns* form a great 
attraction to birds of all kinds, who dash thein- 
; selves against the glas.s, aiul are often found dead 
in great uiiinbers round about the building. The 
establishment of the electric light at a certain 
place in Kansa*^, which is the resort every season 
for wild geese, has had the effect of attracting 
a number of those birds to the spot. They fly 
towards the lauip.s and are killed in great quan- 
tities, so that an early riser may be quite sure, 
by patrolling the sti’eets before daybreak, tlnit 
he will provide himself with a good dinner. 

According to a correspondent in NaturCy the 
Corni.sh I’ilchard fi.sheries liav'e been infested 
this year with large niimbers of blue sliark.s. 
These creatures measure from four to nine feet 
in length, and render the fortunes of the fisher- 
men very uncertain by driving the shoals of 
pilchards in different directions. The lishenuen, 
also complain that* their property suffers great 
destruction from the unwelcome vi.sitors, whose 
sharp teeth bite through the nets in their efforts 
to get at the fish contained therein. One fishing- 
boat hitely caught seven of tliese sharks, and 
the master declared that he could have caught 
a dozen or more had he so wished. 

A curious instiince of the effect produced upon 
animal life by the deprivation of light lias lately 
been tliscovered in the reopening of an old mine 
ixx California. In a passage connecting two shafts, 
the explorers found a number of flies, which 
were perfectly white except the eyes, which wei^e 
i red. They also found in the same passage a 
‘white rattlesnake. The place where these crea- 
^ tares were found was perfectly dark but dry, 
and well supplied with air. The snake was at 
, flies were taken into open 


daylight, and put in a dass case, where they 
resumed the ordiiiaiy colour of house flies in 
the course of a few days. It is supposed that 
the flies were the clescendailts of some which liad 
been imprisoned in the mine thirty yours ago, 
and that the snake had, when young, been washed 
into its .subterranean abode by hwivy rain. 

A horticultural paper iiiises the question, 
whether the ant i.s a friend or foe to the fruit- 
grower '/ It is certain that in this country every 
effort has been made to destroy the little insect, 
but it is not so in Southern Germany and 
Jsh)*thern Italy, where the ant-— the black ant 
! more e.^pecially— i.s held in high cKteein, and 
I precautions.ai'e laken tf> promote its increase. It 
I IS s.iid that the place in the oi-c.hard where apple 
aiul pear tree.s are freei-t fr<mi blight and insect 
ravage.s is always in the neighbourhood of uu 
' aiit.-hill. 

j Among the big things which are to be shown 
at the big fair at Chicago will be the biggest 
' gun on eai'th— the latest child of the ordnance 
factory at Essen. This Kriipp gun i.s to be about 
^ eightj^-seven feet long ; the largest Ain^rican guns 
' at present made being about lialf that length. A 
railway track will have to be con.«tnicte(l to carry 
it to the exhibition gruuiuls, aiid a special fouiida- 
I lion lai«l there to bear its enoinious weight. It is 
I calculated that if it were tired when placed in 
I that position, the iiniueiliate result would be the 
. break i fig of every pane of glass in Cfliicago, while 
I the projectile thrown would travel a distance of 
j from lifteeii to eighteen inile.s. 

1 One of the imwt recent fipplicutions of steel is 
in the construction of a chimney three hundred 
and §fty feet in height, in Lhe'Oity of Chicago. 
For seventy-flve feet from the ground the 
chimney i.s lined with firebrick, and above this it 
is lined with hollowed tile. The thiokness of the 
inelal varies from five thirty-seconds of an 
inch at the top to tlirce-eigliths of an inch at the 
bottom, and at intervals of twenty-live feet the 
lining receive.s support from angle irons riveted to 
the steel shell. The outside diameter of this- 
uni«me chimney is nine feet five inclies. If it 
I Iiad-neeii constructed of brick in the qrdinary way, 

, its rcfjuired ineasurement would have been .sixteen 
feet six inches. 

I A curious observation was latcdy made by an 
I Americuu naturalist, Mr J. M. Wright. He 
noticed one morning a cat sitting on a window 
sill near u pine tree, iqjon u branch of which a 
bird presently alighted. Hpon this bird the cat 
seemed to concentrate its attention, gazing at it 
with peculiar intensity of cxpreasioti, while at the 
same time the fnr on its head stood erect ; otber- 
wi.se the cat was perfectly motionless. 9 The bird 
seemed to he fascinated by the aniniurs gaze : it 
treiuhle<l, and after a feeble motion of the wings, 
fell down towards the i:at, which immediately 
pounced upon it. Mr Wright is inclined to re- 
gard this as a case of hypnotism, a theo^ which 
would also explain the powers of fascination with 
whicli snakes have always 'ocen credited. * 

Mr Flindez's Petrie, whose Egyptian researches 
have already led to such valuaole results, haa 
after a two-years’ .stmly of the subject at Gizeh, 
come to the couclu.'^ion that the Egyptian stone- 
workeA of four thousand years back must haw I 
had an intimate acquaintance with what we gener- 
ally consider to be modern tools and methods 
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of working. Among the many appliances used 
by them was the lathe, both solid and tubular 
drills, and straight and circular saws. The drills, 
like those of the present day were set with jewels, 
and were capable of cutting to the deptli of a 
tenth of an inch in the Imrdest granite at each 
revolution. It is evident too, from an exaiiiina- 
tion of the stone, tliat the tools were of ancli fine 
quality tliat they preserved their sharpness’ for 
a very long period. 

In the President’s address to the Britisli 
Pliarmaceutical Conference which met lately at 
Bdinburgh, interesting reference was made to 
the great Scotch industry which has grown up 
of recent years in the protluction of shale oil. 
The shale — which was fornierl}’^ regarded as 
useless, is now converted into paratlin, lubricating 
and burning oils, and aiiiiiioiiia. ’J’liere are two 
and a half millions of capital investeil in the 
trmle, the extent of which can be realised from 
the fact that fifty-five million gallons of crude 
oil were last yeai‘ distilled from 2,3n,r>})2 tons 
of shale. This vast iialii^try, curiously enough, 
led to the establishment of another totally 
diflereiit branch of commerce ; for in devising 
refrigerating macliiiiery for condensing the vola- 
tile products of the shale, Mr Coleman was led 
tcj the discovery of the celebrated Ikll-Colemaii 
Refrigerator, with which ships are now fitted, 
ami by whi(‘h the immense trade in frozen meat 
from abroad has been rendered possible. 

It will be remembered that some months ago 
there was much talk fd' cortiiu lain-niaking 
experiments in Texas, heavy sliowns having 
been siiid to bi. produced by the explosion of 
shells projected tH) high altitudes. In order to 
settle the <[UL‘stiou whether there was any truth 
ill the reported successful results of these experi- 
ments, the United States Uovernmoiit appointed 
a rain-making expedition, and devoted nine 
thousand dollars to its eijuipment. Mr Ueorgc 
Ourtis, meteorologist to this expedition, discusses 
in one of the New Tork magazines the conclu- 
sions at which he has arrived. He says that 
the experiments have utterly faileil to demonstrate 
that explosions can develop a storm or can 
produce a measurable amount of rain ; but he 
records one fact of sciejjtific intei’ost. In several 
instances, he reports, when a dense and threaten- 
ing cloud was overhead, the explosion of the shell 
was followed, after jin interval of twenty or 
thirty seconds, by a iierceptible sju-inkling of 
ruin ; but this of course was not what ^le experi- 
meubs were designed to accomplish. Charlatans 
have not been slow to take a<l vantage of tlie 
rain-making excitement, and artificial-rain com- 
pauies liav% sprung up in many places, and have 
made money by pretending to sell rights for 
the use tit mucli-vuuiited appliances over whicli 
they havf acquired control. 

A' bullioii of novel design has recently been 
pateutedX Its shape is tliat of a Itollow open 
ring, wl»h is divided internally into a series 
of gas-tijjit compartments, so that if one com- 
partment were ruptured or pierced by a bullet- 
in the case of the balloon being used for military 
purpos es — the other compartments would remain 
intact and would keep the apparatus floating in 
the air. Another new feature in this balloon is a 
removable cover which envelops the ring, thereby 
causing it to assume the form of a parachute, and 


thus to insure slow and steady descent. Should the 
Imlloon fall into the sea, it will act as a gigantic 
life-buoy, which in shape it so much resembles. 

The. rabbit peat is once more coming to the 
front as a question of the day in New Sou^ 
Wales. It is now proposed to build a brick wall 
aroiiml certain portions of tlie colony, so as to 
enclose the rabbits as hi^a huge riiig-l’eiice. It 
seems that these animals ilever burrow to a greater 
depth than thirty inches fnuu the surface, and 
the proposed wall is to extend tliat depth into 
the. ground. Wlieii once it is built, a general 
e.vtermihation of the rabbits within the enclosure 
will at once be carried forward. 

Altlioiigli we hear a great deal of the ravages 
caused by the rabbits both in New Zetdand and 
Au.stralia, wc should not forget, as bos been lately 
pointed out, tliat there is another side to the 
question. A very large number of persons owe 
ilieir means of livelihood entirely to tne presence 
of poor biinny. For instance, a killer gets two 
cents per head royalty from the Government for 
(histroyiiig the creature ; he then sells tlie skin 
for about double that sum, and he can also sell the 
meat to the factory wliicli tins it for export, to 
Kulope. The skins are mostly exported to 
Loml'.ui, and represent an important business. 
It is now acknowledged tliiik PasteuFs attempt 
to externiiuute the rabbits by inoculation with 
the vines of chicken cholera was interfered with 
by those intere.sted. Fimling that his efforts 
lacked supperf, the FVench sa\aiit stopped his 
agents from experimenting further. 

A new method of giving ships’ bottoms a coating 
of copper has, vh is said, been lately tried at New 
York with success. Tlie method employed is as 
follows: The vessel is put into dock, and the 
entire hull is suiTouiuled at the water-line by a 
bag made of watertight canvas supported by a 
iietw^ork of wire ; in the bath hO formed is placed 
a quantity of sulphate of copper solution ; and 
metallic c(>pper is (h'posited from this solution 
upon the ship’s plates by means of the electric 
cuiTcnt gencjatcd by a »1> uumo-mucliine. 

Optician.^, surgicul-inHruinent makers, needle 
maimfacLurer.'^, and others wlio deal with goods of 
polished steel have often good cause to deplore 
the loss occasioned by rust. It is well known 
that the oxygen contained in perfectly dry air 
is harmless in this respect. If, therefore, we can 
deprive the air having access to steel of its 
moi.Htnre, the inetul will remain bright. This 
can easily be done when the articles to be treated 
are kept, as they generally are, in a closed case, 
by associating with them a substance Buch> as 
chloride of calcium, which is greedy of moisture. 
A simple way of doing this has recently been 
published. The lumps of cliloride are put in 
a gla.s.s funnel standing in a small bottle, ’lii) 
that as the calcium attracts moisture from the 
uir, the w’ater generated drops into the bottle. 
Idle calcium will remain active for a long period. 

A correspondent of the Scienti^ ATneriean 
describes a curious effect which was produced on 
ordinary leaden bullets by firing them through 
a paper target bucked by one thickness of cotton 
sheeting, the bullets having been picked up in 
the snow behind the target. These bullets were 
found to beui‘ upon their facts a distinct iinprei^ 
sion of the sumce of the cotton cloth, in which 
could be traced every thread of the fabric. 'The 
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wus two hundred yards, and the bullets 
were tired from bi-eech-loading rifles with heavy 
chai'ges of powder. * It is possible/ writes the ob- 
server of this pljenomenon, ‘ tliat the tremendous 
velocity of the bullet made the impact equivalent | 
to the blow upon a stationary and immovable ^ 
object, or that, a small piece of the cloth muv i 
have been punched out^ and going forward with 1 
the bullet, was impressed l>et\veeu the projectile 
and the snow.’ 

‘ There is now’grmd reason to liopc that owing 
to the rigorous meaburcs taken we shall in this 
country escai)e the tlircatenetl epidemic of cljoleni, I 
but it may be tljat we sliall liuvt; a recurrence 
of the threatened invasion during the spring i 
and early summer of next year. Those who j 
have made -a study of epidemic diseases are of 
opinion tliut the unwelcome visitor may possibly ' 
make a more serious onslaught at that time, and ! 
they speak from exjajriciico of what has occurred j 
before. There is no doubt that the g»M ins can ' 
remain in the soil in a ilormant condition for ; 
a long period, and are I’eady to break out when ' 
circumstances fuvomable to their development 
ar<^ brought about. It will therefore be well , 
for hem lb of families not to nbtilc any of the 
precautions which they have been tiddiig. Let | 
them remember that the great enemy of cholera is 
found in cleanliness and moderation in all things. 

A curiosity has been submitted to the editor 
of the Lancd in the shape of a living creature 
which was fountl inside a tinned pind-apple. This 
creature is supposed to be the larva of some 
beetle the species of which has not been accu- 
rately ascertained. The fruit is sii|>posed.to have ' 
been boiled at Singapore before it wus tinned ; 
but it is more pi*ol)nble that the cooking operation : 
was not carried on at a temperature liigli enough 
to kill the larva ; indeed, we may assume that the 
temperalui'e of boiling water would inevitably 
spoil the fruit, 

A Swedish engineer has invented a new form 
of lucifcr match. This match is described as : 
being like the rolled -up tiipc measure enclo.sed in 
a metal cover which is used by tiilons, surveyors, 
and others. Ti’he roll in Lliis case is inmle of 
parallined paper, and at regular intervals upon it | 
are small projectiorjs, upon wliicli the igniting j 
chenucal composiliou is placed. One cud of this j 
paper projects from the metal case, and on pulling > 
It out quickly, the material upon it rubs against 
a siiioll steel plate, and a lighted mtitch is the 
res\dt. When the material is exban.sted, a fresh 
roll of paper can be inserted in the same case. • 
The manufacture of the new article is said to be 
very much more simple than that of the old 
wooden inatc.b which it is designed to supersede. 

It is well known that mos(|mtocB and nmny 
other insects deposit their larvie in watej-. In 
Siam a very simple remedy is adopted to stop 
their operatiojis. It is common there to ‘collect 
water in open vessels during the rainy season in 
sufficient quantity to last until the next year, and 
the water is commonly kept in unglazed earthen 
jars of large capacity. To prevent the mosquitoes 
depositing eggs in the water, a couple of large 
Wrought-iron nails. are heated r(‘il hot and di‘oppe<l 
into each iar. This simple remedy, which is said 
W be quite efJeotive, is described in one of the 
American technical papers a resident at 
Bau^ok, Siam. 


During September some very interesting arch«e- 
ological finds were maile known. Itocnester,— 
where there are very early remains found from 
time to time—lias yielded u]) three Anglo-Saxon 
graves in a good stale of preservation. Besides 
the skeletons, ihdrc were found in the first grave 
a speur-head of Iron and a knife ; in the seciiiid, 
a knife ; and in tl^e third ‘were stowed nf’ay 
a buckle, some glass bca<ls, a small urn, and a 
knife. Mr Payne, F.S.A., thinks that, from the 
cure with which the interments have taken place, 
tlie.se graves must have foiiucd part of the 
necropolis of Anglo-Saxon Uochestcr. 

Professor Ciainiirrini, writing from Novelhira, 
near Pesarq, believes that lu; has discovereil an 
ancient Etruscan burying-placc of ubont tlie year 
700 it.c. Eighty skeletons, all rep)'e.>enling per- 
sons of iniusiud size, liave been cxliumed. Their 
height varies from five feet eleven inches to six 
feet six inches ; the teeth arc even now in a good 
stale of preservation, and are whiti* and strong. 
The bodies had evidently been buried in a 
crumpled attitude, and lying on their sides. With 
them were interretl the usual accompaiiimeut-- of 
lances and bronze ornaments, and in .4ome of tlie 
graves were found ornaments of amber. 

Near Simferopol, Professor U'esselowski bus 
come upon an ancient Scythian tomb. Tlie 
tenant was evidently a soldier ; by his side <were 
a sw(jrd and a coat of arms ; at his feet lay an 
iron knife and two lances. Un the liead wus a 
cap on wliich was a gold uriiamcnt. In the tomb 
there? were also found .sonu* amphora' and tin) 
bones of an ox. Near the heail of the skeleton — 
which lay facing tlie east — was a leathern quiver, 
on whicli was a gold plate richly worked, rejire- 
seiiting an eagle with outspread wings carrying 
un animal in its talons. 'I’he arrosv-heads were 
of copi^er. 


F A Ul AS A K 0 S K. 
Wiiv art tliou like this j>ale pink 
TJiat ill the \ei(lant hedgerow grows ? 
Its petals to my lips 1 jiiess 
Ah I thy pink cheeks would caress ; 
The yellow hwui its loaves enfold 
lleoalls tliy heart of purest j;ohl ; 

The dewdrop that ujion it lie.s 
The sparkle of thy tender eye.s ; 

The hriai -sweet from which it springs, 
The>()erfume that around thee clings, 
And MS its sweets allure the bee, 

Th} winsomenoss doth capture me. 
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TIIK ORIGIN OF TIIF OPERA. 

By J. K. 15t>wn()TiiAM, AuDwir oI' 7V(* lliatoni >\t' Mti.'iic. 
Thk first 0[)».Ta ovur hi-unl in Kuropi; whs the 
ojinra of lUtfihiu. It was porfonncil in the yt‘av 
1594, iuul was oonsitlereil such an odility hy those 
who heard it, that there were not wantin'^ j)<*o])le 
to exclaim Ipudly nj^ainst tlu; introduction of such 
a foreij'U and ‘utterly unnatural drama,’ as they 
were pleased to call it. The absurdity that the 
performers .should siu^ their lines instead of 
apeakina; Iheiu, should fence and fi^lit to the 
a(?coiupaiiim(Mit of music, and even at the ]toint 
of death should have a chorus standing rouml 
them, bewailing in alto, tenor, and sopiaiio theii 
woe, aocmed a little too much for the gravity ot 
many ])eople ; and the Urst opera was the butt, of 
jeers, criticism, and ridicule. Jt was, in fact, a 
bold experiment on the pai t. of a few cultivated 
men to revive in modcj’ii Europe the drama of tlie 
Greeks, The fount di A^ernio was one of the 
most cultured men of his time, in an age of 
great refinement, when, it may be added, even 
hulies could read and write Latin, and nuuiy of 
them understood Greek. He him.self, an excellent 
scholar, and a man of princely hospitality, threw 
open hi.', lionse to all the learned men and great 
artists of l'’lorence. The Count’s Palace was a very 
gallery of anti(pie art. Sculptures belonging to the 
best days of Greek art lined the walls; rare ami 
costly paintings were to be .seen in profusion ; and 
side by sij^ with the marbles of Praxiteles and 
I’olvy.Rf^^jj^ere to be foun»l ancimit manuscripts 
tTie use I lvalue, obtained from the refugee.s of 
tliey havf ople, when that capital was sacked by 
A balft, treating of the tlieoretical principle.s 
pateutedl sculpture, painting, and music. There 
ring, wh|[iy jr, ditherings at the Palace of all that 
of gas-tig^l t^ilented in Florence. It wa.s the 
partmeiit ^ receive his giie.sts in Ids hall ; 

purp^Lea^--^ take them round his galleries, hearing 
intact and*^*^® might have 

the air. A^tly to his treasure.s ; or, in the case of 
removable |iow for the first time loolved upon 
causing it hi* of the Palazzo Veriiio, listening with 


delight to the expressions of wonder and admir- 
ation whic.h burst involuntarily from tbeir lips. 
After the tour of the gallery was over, it was the 
usual practice for some one of the company, to 
iviite a poetical composition, while the others 
gathering round listened with attention, hut at the 
same lime with that attitude of mental reservation 
which a strongly developed fac.ulty of criticism 
is likely to cau.se. After the poem was over, 
there was inuiriably a critical discussion of its 
merits. 

Little by little it had become plain to these cul- 
tured luihiliifa of the Palace that the best experi- 
ments and emulation of the jtoetic art of antiquity 
left something to be desired. There was still a 
deficiency felt, but not definitely understood, even 
when the odes of Pimhir had been reproduced 
in Italian syllable for syllable ; even when the 
poems of Supjdio had received a complete and 
plastic transcript ion in the Tii.^'an dialect. 

At la.'it it was suggested, and suggested rightly, 
that ancient poetry uas alw/iys accompanied by 
music. When Sappho would tleliver one of her 
poems, she was not acciisDmied to recite her lines 
a.s an actor or an elocutionist at present, or as 
one of the poets who in Count Vernio’s house 
repi*ated bis latest efi'usion. Slie took a lyre in 
her hand, and striking the clioi’ds, sang Imr 
poetical lines in a sweet and impassioned voice, 
the effect of Avhich, added to the charm of the 
poetry, produced that wonderful impression on 
her hearers which all antiquity testifies to. In 
the same w’ay Pindar entrusted tlie delivery of 
Ills odes to a (dioruH of vocalists, who danced 
while they sang. Here, then, was tlie secret of 
the Greek poetical art at once laid bare, and it 
remained to be seen bow far the poets and 
ililettanti at Count Vernio’s gatherings could take 
advantage of it. 

In tlie first place, the poets acknowledged a 
great and insuperable difficulty at the outset ; 
none of them tould sing. How, then, would it 
be to depute cho**u.ses of vocalists to sing the 
songs in the manner of Pindar and his chorus! 
And from thi.s suggestion the way was not very 
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long to that other proposal, which seemed but 
the natural sequel to the former — why not 
attempt the revival of tha^ organised form of 
chorus and solo which was known as Greek 
tragedy, and which would be sure to attract 
public interest by the charming union of not 
only poetry and music but also of scenic display? 
Accordingly, one of tlieir number was deputed 
to prepare a dramatic poem written on a given 
classical subject in the style of Sophocles, ami 
a musician was commissioned to set it to 
music. 

The tragedy of the Greadcs, udiich was now to 
undergo tlic experiment of a revival in Europe, 
had been the growth of centuries in the classical 
clime wherein it was a native. The theatre 
was so arranged that the actors should stand on 
a high stage, furnisl'.ed with scenery and all 
other requisites, while a distinct body of per- 
formers, called the chorus, liad their place in 
what we should call the pit, hut whicli the 
Greeks called the orchestra— a large flat circular 
enclosure, larger than the arena of any motlorn 
circus, and reaching from the verge of the stage 
to the rim of thco lowest tier of benches which 
flurrounded the enclosure. Here the chorus, 
who supplied both music and action to the 
development of the drama, had their traditional 
place. 

The flimsy contrivances of gauze and canvas 
which do duty fur scenes in a modern theatre 
were very far from satisfying the artistic nature 
of the Greeks. If the exterior of a house was 
to he represented, the fayade would he built up 
with huge blocks of wood, painted to resemble 
stone. If an interior were portrayed, 8oli«l walls 
and massive furniture would be seen on the 
stage. For open-air scones, tlie scenic artists 
endeavoured as far as possible to bi-ing in the 
resources of nature to tlieir ai<l ; and as there 
was a park at the hack of most theatres, the 
eyes of the spectators were regaled with real 
trees, real emerald turf, and sometimes real 
waterfalls plashing down a rock. The theatre 
itself had no roof ; the performances took place 
in broad day, with the sun shining overhead, 
and the blue sky beaming down on the spec- 
tators. 

The tragedy commenced by the curtain rolling 
down—it sank on rollers into the stage, while 
ours rises up to the flies- -aud revealing the scene 
in all its beauty to the spectators. Then the 
sound of instruments was heard, and the chorus, 
four or six abreast, marched in military order 
into the orchestra. They played flutes and lyres 
as^ they walked, the tune generally being a 
milifciry march, to the sound of wliich they per- 
formed various martial evolutions in the orclu j-tr.-i, 
and then grouped themselves round the altiir 
which rose in tlie midst of the large arena. 
When they took their place at the altar, the 
tune of the march ceased, and some .sitting, 
some standing, in an attitude of classical repose, 
they commenced the overture to the tragedy. 

The overture concluded, the actors would appear 


on the stage, and while the chorus assumed a 
statuesque tranquillity round the altar, avouW 
declaim their lines in a sort of sonorous recitative, 
accompanied with occasional notes or chords on 
the lyre. This method of singing their parts, 
imstead of speaking them, was in a manner forced 
upon the performers by the immense size of the 
theatre. Tlie great theatre of Bacchus in which 
the tragedies took place accommodated with ea^o 
from thirty to forty thousand spectators. No 
elocution, however distinct, could reach the ears 
of the tenants of the fajlliest benches, or even 
be aiidiltle half-way through the immense throng. 
The actors, theretore, wm-e compelled to cliaiit 
tlieir parts in order to make tlieir voices carry 
the requisite distance. They were aided in this 
endeavour by a sort of miniature speaking- 
trumpet, which was fixed inside the waxen musk 
which they invariably wore, and which imilti- 
plied tlie natural tones of tlieij- voice to such a 
degree that they could send their monotoiions 
recitative rolling through the tlieiitre. After 
their ilinlogne and action hud lasted a certain 
time, tliey left the stage ; ami the chorus, striking 
lip their flutes and lyres, commenced u highly 
musical and melodious song, to the acoompaiii- 
meiit of which they danced in mazy rings 
llirongh the orcliestku The beauty oi their 
dances was univiT.sally acknowledgeil, and arose 
presumably from the exceeding care in the pre- 
paration of them. Scul]dors aud painters came 
to assist the chorus- master at the rehearsals, 
and to suggest artistic ami striking poses for 
the dancers. The weavings and iiiterweavings 
of the linos of dancers were the subject of tlu' 
most careful consideration on the part of tlieii' 
trainers ; and the whole oiidiestra was traced 
with intricate patterns in chalk, over which the 
daiii'ers plietl their feet according to n precon- 
certed plan. 

The choral dance over, once more the actors 
entei'cd the stage, and in such alteiaiate appear- 
nnce.s of actors and chorus the structure of the 
play cori.sisted. 

Such was the highly artistic and fini.shed form 
of musical composition which (’ount Vernio ami 
his friends designed to revive in Italy, and it 
remains for us to see how they succeeded in their 
task. 

A performance on so gigantic a scale as the 
Greek tragedy was plainly out of the question, 
since there was neither the place nor the public 
to make such an innovation possible. The only 
places ever open to dramatic performances, or 
‘shows,' as we sliouhl more properly call tliem, 
were tlie halls of the nobility. There wore no 
tlieatres except of the roughest kiml|(iwhere the 
mysteries and moralities were perl'orined ; and 
there was no public able to appreciamtought of 
a refined nature except the nobles, |nid they 
preferred to confine all such represeiijiitions to 
their «iwn house. At bnmjuets and a|» fetes it 
was often the euslorii for a lieh nobleman lo o$kT 
to his friends a pageant. The awning at one end 
of the banqueting-hall would suddenly he lifted 
up, and won hi reveal an emblematic figure of 
Victory. A flourish of trumpets would announce 
the entry of another character— this would per- 
haps ho a woman clothed in pure white, witli a 
crown on her head, to represent Virtue. After 
sundry gestures had been gone through by these 
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two chief actors, Virtue woiilJ embrace Victory. 
Next, a (if'ure hideous to behold, represeutiiig 
Crime, would be introduced, surrounded by a 
crowd of imps, symbolical of the Vices. Crime 
woid<l endeavour to participate in the fraternity 
establi8he<l between Virtue and Victory ; but alter 
many attempts and many useless s -ductions, lie 
wouM be forced to retire, baflled, from the scene, 
amid th(' uproarious applause of the spectators, 
and to the complete satisfaction of everyhody 
present, who saw in such a tiuale a viuy natural 
termination of the, drama, and were so arcu.-tomed 
to simple entcvtaiiimentH, that they iH 2 ver desired 
anythiiig stron;.fer to stimulate their theatrical 
palates. 

Count Vernio and his friends had such a public 
to cater for, and for such entertaiuments tliey 
proposed to substitute their reviveal ( rreek tragedy. 
How were they to proceLsl 1 Tn the first place, 
thf'y found it impossihb^ to arrange the theatre 
as the Creeks arranged it that is, with a large 
open space between the stage ami the spectators, 
wherein the chorus might perform their evolu- 
tions. ddiis had reluctantly to be given np. 
Likewise bail tbe elaborate scenery on the stage 
itself (o be abandoned’ -the hiiilt-up houses, the 
verdant grass, the real trees. l\|o,>L of the pomp 
and ma«sive ]nigeantry of the Creek drama fell 
away bidove the po>sibilities at the command of 
tins liandful of men, so ze.alou< to revive, if not 
its divine dignity, at least its purity and all ibs 
beauty. The masks of (ho actors were an adveuo 
titious adjunct wliii h the (\iuiit and bis friends 
never tliougbt of employing. With all this 
elimination, what, then, was left for tin* revived 
Creek tragedy to come and go on ? There wen; 
the actors; tlie chorus — now removed from the 
orchestra, and most ndnctantly [ikeed on the 
stage ; the scimery — marvellously robbed of its 
splendour ; and last, not least, the divine dramas 
left by the (freek poets, whereon to model the 
structure of the ]day. 

Now, whenever the actors spoke, or rather 
chanted, in Creek tragedy, the poet made use of 
a certain metre called iambics, which is very w**!! 
represeiiteil to ns by our own iambic measure, 
such as Shakespeare writes in, with the. exception 
that the Creek iambii:s were two syllables longer. 
Its metre was supposed, and correctly supposed, 
by the Creeks to approximate very nearly to the 
flow of ordinary prose. This Avas its especial 
utility. The actor could chant his speeches in 
a verse which did not violate any ideas of 
dramatic probability. The music which went in 
company with this homely form of verse was 
itself likewise very free and iin melodious, ap- 
proaching the cadences of oidiuary s])eech, rather 
than that e.xalted foiin of utterance whicli we 
call singing. The actor in reciting his iambics 
neither sang nor did he speak, hut he chanted 
in a sort of lialf-mnsical, half-oratorical tone, 
beijig accompanied by occasional chords or notes 
of the lyre by the chorus, who, stationed beneath 
the stage, could su[»ply the music to the actor’s 
recit.itions from the same post of vantage whicli a 
iiK'dern band now occupy. Count ATrnio and his 
friends were well aware of these vaiaous points ; 
but as ibis peculiar species of musical declamation 
had never been board in Hal}", they were at a loss 
to know precisely wliat it was, or bow they could 
reconcile the ears of their countrymen to accept it. 


None of the band of dilettanti was successful in 
his experiments to reconstruct this defunct style 
of music, except Giulio Ciiccini, who, a])pearing at 
their assembly one day with a lyre or a violin— 
we forget whicli— declaimed with nuicli art many 
passages of poetry, reproducing in an inimitable 
I way the cudence.s of the old Greek style, and 
combining them with the spirit of modern music 
I so successfully as quite to reconcile them to the 
I modern ear. He accompanied himself with the 
; violin or the lyre ; but as the lyre of his day was 
by no means a faithful reproduction of the 
ancient Greek instrument, luiing a treVde iiistcud 
' of a bass instrument, and as the violin was still 
[ less an ade(piate copy, it was resolved to nccoin- 
])any this style of declamation by the violoncello, 
' called in those ihiys the rn>/ i/ft tnhuha^ which gave 
the bass notes so esstuiliid to bring the method of 
J acconipanimeiit in lianiiouy with that of the 
<lreeks. The style of musical declamation in- 
vented by Caccini was called lodtutirc, and it 
' wa-s resolved by the assembled company that 
' throngliout llndr tragedy the actors shindd speak 
in nothing but the recitative of Caccini. Ajid 
' so far— that is to say, in at liaist half the frame- 
' work of their tragedy — they had brought their 
iutemled revival into comphite harmony with 
its Gieek modid, 

I r»v placing the chorus on the stage they had 
put an end to the possibility of the chorid dance. 

! 'I’lie stage Avas but a foAvlong boards, of only three 
] or four feet det'ji, and tlierc was baredy room foi’ 
the actors to stand on it. The Greek dramatic 
! traditions were likewise infringed upon, by the 
I necessity of pbu-ing a Imdy of iii.4runn'iitali8Ls in 
j front of the stage, Avliere avc have them now, 
who could be present during tlie whole continu- 
' ance of the tragedy, and could at once accompany 
i the chorus in tlieir song and tin* actors in their 
j j’ecitative. This was an esventlally modern inno- 
' vation, but, as AVt* see, rendered entirely necessary 
by the ])eeuliar arrangements of the stage on 
I whicli Count Vernio and his friends had under- 
taken to produce their tragnly. 

I Next was the (juesljuii, How to arrange the 
! music of the chorus? And since the choral odes 
' AA'cre at once the sweetc.-t, the most rliytlimic, 

I and the mo.st nudodious ])ieces of imisie ever 
j cornpoactl by Greek pen, the revivalists determined 
to give their composer rarh- hirmche to wiite the 
chorus in the .SAveetest music he could compose 
' in the modern style— emi'loying modern harmony 
' and iiMidern melody. 

I Just as they Avere about to mnuld the result of 
^ their labours into a solid and artistic form, Count 
j \^*rnio was summoned from Florence to llome to 
take otlicc in the Popes househohl as Groom of 
I the Chainher. The friendly reunions which had 
taken place in his house, and which had been of 
j such unt >ld importance on the development of 
' modern music, were therefore brouglit to an 
I untimely termination ; and the dilettanti might 
have been deprived of their grand object at the 
i very moment of its fuUilment, had it not been for 
the enthn.^i.'u^m of Jacojio Corsi, a Avealthy Floren- 
tine citizen, avIio invited them to meet henceforth 
in his sumptuous dwelling, to continue at their 
ease their investigations and experiments in 
musical art. Hither, then, they congregated, and 
here the finishing touches were put to the great 
design of launching a new musical art into the 
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world. The poet Rinuccini, who had been com- 
missioned to write the words, had now brought 
his labour of love to a eonulusion with the 
approval of the entire coterie ; and Jacopo Peri, 
to whom specially the composition of the music 
had been entrusted, was likewise far advanced 
with his task. We do not know why (-accini, the 
inventor of recitative, was nut conuuisaioned t<» 
|>erform the musical part of tlie bisk ; perhaps he 
was deficient in the nieloilit; genius nece«.sary to 
write the choi’us ; pcjrhaps lliciv was a rivalry 
between him and Peri, and the latter had suc- 
ceeded in ousting the original inventor of the 
recitative style — at anyi’ute, we hear that Peri had 
taken up Caccini’s inveiilion and ha<l soon come 
to write it almost as well as its master. I 

Jacopo Oorsi’s Innise possessed large and snmp- 
tiions hulls, and in one (jf these a platform was 
fitted up to servo for the stage, sufhi-ient room 
was allowed at the wings for tlie chorus to enter, ' 
and doors for the entry of the actors were nia<le 
at tlie back. A band of musicians was .statiom*<l 
in the orchestra below the stage, their iiistruiiieiits 
eopsisting of a spinet, an organ, three Mutes, one 
violin, four ti-om bones, a horn, and four cornets. 
A grand fitc was given by (lorsi on the occasion 
of the perfonuunct ; the «fUte of Florence Mocked 
to his mansion to hear this extraortlinan' musical 
work, about which everybody gave diflereut re- 
ports, but which each person seemed to believir 
would be uni([ue, novel, and interesting. The 
liall was filled with spectatoi-s ; the curtain 
rose ; the singers came on the stage ; the solitary 
violin twittered, the cornets too-tooed, the spinet 
tinkled, the organ boomed, and the fii^t opera i 
ever heard in Kurope was brought to a successful ] 
performan<!e. 

The piece was indeed successful among the 
chosen and select audience wlio liad assenible«l to 
hear it. All people of cultivated tastes also were 
prepared by their knowledge of Greek culture to 
receive and sympatliise with the eM'orts of Gount 
Vornio’s friends. But the general public were as 
yet quite uneducated in tlie style, and purely 
Philistine. Ephe ‘ iiujiiotoiious drawl of tlie re- 
citative,’ as they called it, they could not tolerate. 
They were firndy convinced that the whole opera 
from first to last should liave been a collection and 
succession of purely melodious jiiece.s. Antago- 
nism, pasquinade, detructioii, did their utmost to 
discredit the peculiar style of revived Greek 
music ; hut ‘the Gieeks,’ as they were now called, 
still held their own. In a year or two’.s time, 
another opera, of more elaborate proportion.s, 
entitled Jaanjdice, was ready, Peri aiul Gucciiii 
being its joint composer.s. Owing to the unfor- 
tunate rivalry betw’een these two men, they soon 
disagreed about the merits of their joint com- 
position, and each resolved to write a hhtnjdice 
of his own. It was about this time that a great 
political inarriuge set all Florence alive with 
festivity and gaiety. King Henry IV. of France 
married Mary de’ Medici, and the invention of 
all the caterers of amusement in Florence was 
taxed to do honour to the occasion. Among other 
entertainments, the new operas of ‘the Greeks’ 
were thought of as likely, to add a zest of novelty 
to the spectacles, and they were duly performed 
before tnis enlightened Prince and bis young 
bride. This opened a way for them into France, 
os the king expressed liimself highly delighted 


with the novelty of the music. And the other 
cities of Italy, seeing the good results wliich 
attended the Florentine operas, weie not long in 
starting similar performances on their own ac- 
count. In this way the Oi)cra began to spread ; 
and in fifty years it was established as the most 
refined anJ favourite form of imusic in all the 
I countries of Europe. 
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CiKANT 

Antlior i)f III Ail Shailrs, This Mortal Coil, Urn. 

C'UAPTKU \n. TIIAOEDY WINS. 

Mn Jh.ANTAGKNET liad missed Ills son by walking 
through the archway of the Fellows’ Quad, 
in.stead of through the Brew House. He emerged 
from the college by the big fiont gate. The 
High Street was lighted and ciowdetl ; so he pre- 
ferred to turn <lown tlie dark lanes and alleys at 
the hack of (.’hrist (Munch, till lie canu; out upon 
St Aldate’.s and the road to the river. Some- 
what sobered as he still was by the unwonted 
excitement of that curious episode, lie found tlie 
.sherry once more beginning to gain the upper 
hand ; it was hard for him to walk (‘reel and 
straight along the pavement of St Aldate’s, where 
u few small sliops still stood opi'ii for it was 
Saturday night 'iind a few people still loitered 
about in little knots at the coi’iiers. With an 
effort, however, he manageil to maintain the per- 
pendicular till he reacheil l''olly Britlge ; then lie 
turned in at the wicket that lends down from the 
main road to the little tow-path along the dark 
and silent bank of the swollen Isis. 

But if I'klniLind Plantagimet's legs were a trille 
unsteady, his heart was all alire with wrath and 
remorse at thi.s dramatic, interlude. For the first 
time in .so many years he began to think bitterly 
to himself of his wasted opportunities and mined 
talents. Such as tliey were, he luul really and 
ti’uly wasteil them ; and though perhaps after all 
they were never much tti boast of, time had 
been Avlieii Edmund Plantagenet thought highly 
indeed of them. Nay, in his heart of hearts, the 
broken old ilancing-master thought highly of 
them still, in spit* of everything, dining all those 
long years : there were nights when lie lay awake, 
Bohering, on his hard bed at home, and repeated 
lovingly to himself the ‘Stanzas to Evelina’ 
which he hud coiitrihiited age.s ago to the liooh 
nf Jlmutify or the ‘Jiiiics on the Death of Words- 
ivorth’ which lie printed at the lime in the York- 
shire Matjaidovy with a profound conviction tliat 
they contiiined, after all, some of the really most 
beautiful and least appreciated poetry in the 
English language. As a rule, ]\lr I’luntagcnet 
was fairly contented with himself and his relics 
of character : it was society, harsh, unfeeling, 
stupid society, that he blamed most of all for his 
misfortunes and failures. Still, to every one of 
us, there come now and then momenta of genuine 
self-revehition, when the clouds of egotism and 
perverse misrepresentation, through which we 
iianally behold our own personality in a glorified 
halo, fade away btdore the piercing light of truer 
introspective analysis, forced suddenly upon us 
by fioiue disillusioning incident or accident of the 

• Cojiy right 1892 in tlm United «tatea of Aiuericu by thy 
CaflSf'Il Fublishijig Company. 
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moineiit : and then, for one brief flash, we have 
the misery and agony of really seeing ourselvcH 
as others see us. Such days may Heaven keej) 
kindly away from all of us : such a day Edmund 
PlantageneL hml now drearily fallen upon, lie 
wandered wildly down the dark hank toward 
Itfley lasher, his whole soul within him slirrcil 
and upheaved with volcanic energy by the shame 
and disgrace of that evening’s degradation. The 
less often a man siiHers from these bouts of self- 
humiliation, tlu* more terrible is their outburst 
when they finally do arrive to him. Edmuinl 
Plantagenet, loathing and despising his ])ivseut 
self, by conti’nst with that younger and idealised 
image whi(’h had ]Kn'haps never really existe<l at 
all, stumbled in darkness and despair along that 
narrow path, hetwiMui the llorxled liver on one 
side and the fence that enclosed the <lamp water- 
meadows (tn the other, still more than half drunk, 
ami utterly careless where he went or what on 
eartli might liapp'm to him. 

The river in parts had overllowed its hanks, 
and the towing path for some yaids togt'tlier was 
often under water. Ihit Mr Plantagemt, never 
]>ausing, walked, slip))(Ml, ami staggered tiirougli 
the slu.sli and mud, \aTv tj-ejirlierous under htot — , 
knowing nothing, heeding nothing, save that the i 
coolm*s,s about liis ankles .«eem(‘(l to revive him 
a little ami to sober his head as he went Ihmmler- 
ing through it. I’y-aud-by he readuMl the Long 
Eridges, a range of frail planks with wooden si<le- 
rails that leail tlie low jiath a<’ros.s two or thive 
broad stretches of hack-water from the Isis. He 
straggled across somehow, looking down eviu-y 
now ami then into the swirling watej-, wheiv the 
stars were just rellected in fpiick Hashing eddies, 
while all the rest about looked black a.« night, 
but oh, so cool and inviting to his fevere<l foie- 
head. So he wamleivd on, fiercely remorseful 
within, burning hot without, till lie came abreast 
of a row of ohl pollartl willows, close beside the 
edge of the little ott'shoot at IfHey lasher. The 
hank was damp, but he sat down upon it all 
the same, ami grew half drowsy as lie sat with 
the mingleil efl’ects of wine and indignation. 

As he sat there, half reclining on the bank, 
and looking out with blood.sliot eyes on ilie water 
ill front of him, he murmured to himself some 
inarticulate words of terri))le self-condemnation. 
‘Tliat was a magiiillcenl jiassage tlie fellow re- 
cited,’ he cried — ‘a magnificent passage; and it 
was I who wrote it ; I, Edmund Plaiitageiict. 
Did he know it, I wonder, or did he only lie to 
me? Was it to shame ami disgrace me in my! 
blighted old age? Well, well, he lias Kiiccee<led ; 
he has shameil me at last, whom he thought ]>a.st i 
shaming. 1 rememher well wlnm 1 wrote that ' 
passage, and many another as line ay, as lim* 
uml finer. But that's all gone now, and what 
am 1 to-day ? A miserable, drunken, old, country | 
dancing- master. It was different then— very dif- : 
ferent — very <liflerent. I was young in those ' 
days, and full of hope, and an autlior, and a ; 
gentleman. Yes, in those days, a gentleman. 1 1 
knew all the best men and women of my time, i 
and they prophesied fair things of me — Mr.s 
Norton, Lady Postlcthwaiti*, even Leigh Hunt} 
ffud Thackeray. Ah, yes, they wouhl have .smileil i 
if I’d told them so in there; but I remember! 
now as if it were ye.sterday liow Samuel Taylor I 
Coleridge himself took me once by the band and | 


laid hia honoured palms like a fatber on my bead 
and gave me liis blessing. And finely it ’s been 
fulfilled,’ he added with a hitter cry ‘and finely 
it’s been fulfilled, as they’ll sec to-morrow.’ 

He paused a ir.oinent ; then he went on aloud 
once more. ‘I’ve learned something tonight, 
though,’ he continued in a thick voiie to him- 
self. ‘Those graceles.s boys, though they never 
meant it, have taught me something. 1 Ihonght 
Eilmund Plaiitagenet’s spirit was wholly dead and 
gone and br<»ken. I know now it isn’t, and I 
thank them for teaching me. 1 shall go on again 
now. I know wheix; I ’m going to.' 

He iwe and .stniubh'il on, across a bend of the 
meatlows, till hi; reached the livei*. Just there, 
the hank was very slippciy and treacln'rous. 
Even a sober man could hardly have kept his 
footing on it in so dark a night, ‘One false step,’ 
Edmund Plaiitugeiiet thought to himself with 
wild ilespair— ‘and tliere would be an eiul of all 
llii.s fooling. One false step and s])l;i.‘'h I A 
man riiay slip any day. No siiiciile in tumbling 
into a swollen rivm-, of a moonless niglit, when 
the bank’s all Hooded I’ ^ 

Still, on and on be walked, having staggered 
now far, far heloAv Iflley, and away townnls the 
neighbourhood of Sandfonl* lasher. Slip]n ry 
hank all the ilistnnce ; and head growing dizzier 
and dizzier ea< h moment, with udd and wet, as 
well us wine and anger. 

At last, of 1 sudden, a dull sj>lash in the jiver ! 
Bargemen, come up late in the evening from 
Abingdon, ami laitl by now foi- the night under 
shelter of tlu* will()w.> on the opjiosile siile, two 
hundred yards down, lieanl tlu- noise distinctly. 
Smoking their pipes on deck, very late, it being 
a line evening, one says to the otbei* : ‘Sounds 
[iivcious like a man, Bill !’ 

Bill, ])liilosophically taking a long pull, answers 
calm at the end : ‘ More liker a cow, Tom. None 
of *)i(r business, anyhow. (Jet live bob, maybaji, 
for bringin’ in the bo<ly. Hook it up easy enough 
to-morrow momiu’.’ 

Next morning, sure enough, n body might be 
.seen eiitaiigle<l among the reeds under the steel) 
mud-hank on the Jje]k.shire shore. Bill, taking 
it in tow and bringing it up to Oxfonl, got five 
shillings from the county for his lucky discovery. 
At the in(|Ue.st, thought it wise, however, to omit 
mentioning the splasli heard on deck overnight, 
or that (pieer little episode of ])hilosophical con- 
ver.sation. 

J’he coi-oner’s jury, for that end empanelled, 
attentively eoi)si<leiiiig the circumstances which 
suiToiinded the ht'-t end of Ednnmd Phiutageuet, 
lute of ( ’hiddingwiclc, Surrey, had more espe- 
cially to iiujniie into the question whether or 
not deceased, at the time be met with his sudden 
death, was perfectly sober. Deceased, it seemed, 
was father of Mr Bichard Plantagenet of Durham 
(College, who identified the body. On the nigbt 
of the accident, the niiforlniuiU; gentleman bail 
(iiiied at his own lodging.^ in drove Street, and 
afterwards w<*nt round lake n glass of wine 
at Mr T, M. Pans.sett’s rooms in Durham. Mr 
Faussett tcstitieil that deceased wlien he left those 
rooms was j>erfectly sobei*. Mr Trevor (Jiliing- 
ham, with the other undergraduates, and the col- 
lege porter, unanimously bore witness to the same 
ellect. Persons in St Aldate’s, who had seen 
dei-eased on his way to Folly Briilge, corrobol'aled 
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this evidence as to soLriety of dcuieanour. De- 
ceased, tliou^h apparently preoccupied, walked 
as straight as an arrow. ‘On the whole, tlie 
coroner considered, ull the circumstances seemed 
to show that Mr Eduiiind Plaiitugenet, who was 
not a man given to early hours, had strolhul oil' 
for an evening walk by the river bank, to cool 
himself after dinner, and hud slipped and fallen 
— being a heavy man— owing to tlje flooded ami 
dangerous state of the tow-path. Jury returned 
a verdict in accordance with the evidence— Acci- 
dental death— with a ritler suggesting that the 
Conservators shuuhl widen and extend the tow- 
path. 

But Trevor (lillingliain, meeting Fausselt in 
quad after Hall that evening, ob.^erved to him 
confidentially in a very low V(»ice : ‘By Jove, 
old man, we’ve had a precious narrow squeak of 
it. 1 only liope the otheJS will be. discreetly 
silent. AYe miglit all have got sent down in a 
lump tomithiT lor our parts in this curious little 
family (Iruma. But all ’s well that eiid.s t.'ell, a.s 
the Immortal One ha.s it. Might make a capital 
scone, don’t you know, 'Oiiie day - in one of my 
fuVure Iragedie.-.’ 


SOME N0TED'AI:,STUAL1AN NCOtiETS. 

Referuimo to all interesting article entitled 
‘Gold in Nature,’ appearing in this Juarnnl 
April 11), T8!)(), and mentioiiing a iiiigget of one 
hundred and thirty-four pouiid.s’ widght found 
in ‘South Australia’ (A'ietoria '/), perhaps a 
reference to some noted Austriiliau nuggets and 
goldfields might be of interest. Chief amongst 
these nuggets comes the ‘Wehome Stranger,’ 
which contained over ounces of gold, worth 
about X'flSOO, and was found on Fe.hi'nary .3, 
at Moliagul, near Diuiolly, in A^ictoria. Next 
in rank comes the ‘ AATJeome ’ Nugget, found at 
Bakery Hill, Ballarat, in the same c«)lony, on 
June il, 1878, at u depth of about one hundred 
and eighty feet. Tliis nugget weiglied nearly 
22rX) ounces in the gro-^s, and its net value was 
£8780. It was sold for £10,000 to a ])arty who 
wanted it for show ])urpo,se.s, and doubtless cleared 
thereby the dillereiice in cost. 

It would pei'haps be a little too nmeb to say 
that ‘nuggets had family ties;’ but though they 
usually ‘lie low,’ there are at times exceptions 
to the rule, and when found neai- the surface, 
as in the following instances, they are not in- 
frequently in groups. Tlie aelection.s referred to 
(found in 1870, ’71, and ’72) are taken from the 
record of the ‘ Berlin ’ goldlield, in ATctoria, and 
do not include the many minor nuggets found 
in that locality. ‘ J’recious’ Nugget, 1717 ounces, 
value £0868, Catto’s Paddock, at a depth of 
twelve feet. ‘ VLcuunt (Canterbury ’ Nugget, 1121 
ounces, value £4420, John’s Paddock, at a depth 
of fifteen feet ‘Viscountess Canterbury’ Nugget, 
896 ounces, value ,£3o3f>. ‘Kum Ton ’ Nugget, 
795 ounces, value £2872, Catto’s Paddock, at a 
depth of twelve feet. ‘ Needful’ * Nugget, 249 
ounces, value £984, Catto’a Paddock, at a depth 
of twelve feet ‘(jre.scent’ Nugget, 179 ounces, 


j value £704, John’s Paddock, at a depth of two 
I feet. These members of tlie royal family of 

■ nuggets thus totalling nearly 5000 ounces of gold, 

I worth £19,384. 

As a rule, liowever, the richest goldfields are 
not those where the large.st nuggets are found, 
as witness the well-known Gulgong Coldfield 
(New South AVale.s;, referred to in Uolf Bolder- 
W'ood’.s capital story of Thu Miner's Bnjht. d’he 
large.4 jncee of gold found on this field was only 
sixty-iour ounces in weight, and was so thoroughly 
! coated witli feri'ic oxide, that the man who was 
' forking the gi'avel, X:c., out of the sluice-box in 
which it was found, was going to tlirow it out, 
hut that its weight attracted him. This goldfield 
had for fourteen years maiutaineil an average 
yield worth about £3(30, ()()() per annum, the total 
weight for that time being 1,072,752 ounces 
(nearly forty tons), valued at £-1,162,550. As a 
great portion of the gold from this loeality was 
' found on private proptu’ty and subje<‘t to a 
heavy royalty, large quantitie.s were sent away 
tlijough private luuids, ami ihu.s were not included 
in the aljove return. In one part of tliis gold- 
field, known as tlie ‘Canadiun’ leail, the gold— all 
, alluvial deposits was found in limestone caverns, 
often in coiiquiny with the fossil remains of 
, extinct inummuth kangaroos, i\:e. Some of these 
eaves were over one hiiiidi’ed fe.et in length by 
j a width of forty feet ; but few of tlieni were 
, really hoLtomed, so as to test the depth, the 
J inrush of water after reaching a certain level 
I being too intense fur the macbiucry on hand. 

, Tlie auriferous district of which Gulgong is 
I a ]>art extends in u soutlierly directii)n for about 
j one bundjvd miles, having a varying width of 
I fv<iin thii’ty lo ninety mile.,'^. it was in tlie 
, Hargraves or Sofala branch of this gn^at field 
that the famous nugget mentioned by (.diaries 
Beade in Ncrcr tuo LfUa to Mviid was found ; 
and Biibsequenll}" other handsome nuggets were 
unearthed, ineluding one at ‘Maitland Bar,’ 
weighing 344 ounces, ami w'orth £1210. The 
j former of these two nuggets was really found 
by a bluck-fellow, as described by Mr Beadc, 
and contained about 1200 ounces of gold, worth 
I £4500. 

^ Between Hargraves and Bathurst lies the cele- 
, hrated goldfield of Hill End, a reefing district 
I adjoiniug the alluvial field of Tamharoora, which 
, had previtiusly been worked for many years. 

, Hill End was chiefly iiotic.eahle for the richness 
, of the narrow ‘leaders’ — quartz in slate and 
diorile— which W'ere found in tlie sloping face 
I of a very precipitous hill descending to the 
I Turon River at its foot. Some of these claims 
, were cerUinly wonderfully rich, especially con- 
^ sideling their limited extent, few of them being 

■ over one hundred and twenty feet along the line 
. of reef, if reef it could be called, it being so 
, irregular in form. Notwithstanding their small 
I size, these claims were eagerly bought up at one 
; thousand pounds per foot along the supposed 
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or real line of reef ; aucl yet, in spite of this and 
the enormous cost of sinking shafts— twelve 
pounds per foot— some of them paid extra- 
ordinary dividends. ‘Krohmmin's’ claim, Hoated 
for £120,000, I’eturncd over £200,000 net to its 
shareholders j and ‘Reyers and Holtermuim’s ' 
claim did nearly as well as this. Carroll and 
Beard’s, the next m mik^ though yielding some 
rich crushings, came rather short of paying cent. 
pei‘ cent. 

One enormous slab of slate, and quartz, and 
gold, all intermixed— from Beyers and Holter- 
mann’s claim— weigliing about throe hundred- 
weiglit ill all yielded fully 1200 ounces (one 
hundredweight; of gold, the whole of the crush- 
ing, which included this, being worth about 
£00,000, and averaging about live liundred ounces 
to the ton. A similar quantity of stone from 
('aiToll and Beard’s claim, crushed at the same 
time, returned about 12,000 ounces of gold, woilli 
£18,000. 

In tile claims succeeding tbo.so just mentioned, 
tbe gold was not found at a deptli but principally 
in ‘]K)(;kets’ to use a Californian term— bome 
of these pockets being very near the surface of j 
tbe grouuil. The discovery of the treasures of ^ 
the Hill were indeed brought about through the j 
accidental linding ef one of these pockets by | 
a man who was iviUirniiig from an unsuccessful 
search fur some of his cows, who had wandered 
(luwii the steep liill.side towards the better jiavstur- 
age contained iu some of tlie gulleys at its foot. 
Of course, as souu as it was diseovered that the 
lower claims did nut contain gold at a depth, j 
a terrible shrinkage in value soon eiisueil, and j 
hundreds, even thousands, of luifortuiiate men 
and women who had invested their savings in 
these claims in the hop(? of their turning out 
as rich as Krulnnanirs had been, were irretriev- 
ably ruined. 

Tlie goldtielils of Teniora, Grenfell, Lambing 
Flat, Snowy iliver, Aralueii, yielded each 
ill turn large quantities of gold; Init none of 
them were noted for producing individual piece.s j 
of large size, though some respectable nuggets 
of from sixty to six hundred ounces in weiglit j 
were found at ‘ Little River,’ in the Braidwood 
district. 

Queensland has .some splendid goldtields, which j 
for general productivenes.s have liardly been 
surpassed. These include Gynipie, (Jjoydon, , 
Charters Towers, and the famed ]\lomit Morgan 
mine, which latter property was once valued liy 
the public at £10,000,000 ; its present market ! 
value is about £1,500,000. Prior to the intro- j 
duction of the chlorination proccs.s, only about j 
half the gold contained in the stone was saved, j 
and the whole claim could have been imrchased j 
for a very much smaller sum. | 

The fields last mentioned, though maintaining , 
hamisome yields per ton iqxm the average, do ; 
not properly come within the range of an article | 
dealing with rich specimens, which, as lias been ^ 
premised, are occasionally found on some of the j 
poorest fields. As a rule, the yield from the , 


Queensland reefing fields above mentioned has 
been much more reliable than is the case in 
other colonies, thoirgli Victoria has some good 
reefs still iu work. 
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By E. 1). OuMiNti. 

IN FOUK CIIArTKRS.— CHAB. I. 

‘She refused yon !’ exclaimed Miss Elizabeth 
Macallan, throwing up her hands iu astonish- 
ment. 

‘She refused me,’ assented Colonel Stardule 
with grave composure. 

‘Wh'll, if tlie sky had fallen, it would not have 
siirpiised me more,’ declared Miss Macallan. 
‘IV hut does the girl mean?’ 

Colonel Sturdale shook his head slightly, hut 
made no verbal reply. If the truth must be told, 
llie collapse of the firiiiameiit was to his mind an 
lioiir ago an event more possible than his rejection 
by Miss P>ealrice Cairnswood. t 

Fortune had dealt so kindly with the Colonel 
that he miglit be pardoned Jfor entertaining a 
high opinion of himself. The world in which he 
mi»ved like a social constellation hud taught him 
It) believe that his will might ever be bis way ; 
that, above all, be niiglit maiTy any woman he 
chose to honour with liis preference ; and Colonel 
Stardale bad leariietl his lesson. But until to- 
day he had never himself initiated a movement 
in a matrimonial direction ; and now, when for 
the fust time he hud olTered his liaiid and heart, 
they had been declined. Gratefully, almost utlec- 
l innately, but positively declined ; and the Colonel 
was stunned. 

‘She uiiiist he mad,’ said Miss Macallan with 
conviction -‘mud!’ 

‘She was very decided in lier refusal,’ sighed 
Colonel Starthde as he stirred his tea— ‘ very 
decided. But 1 am unwilling to believe that 1 
liave received her final answer. Perhap.s 1- ah 
— took her by surprise.’ 

Miss Macallan could not trust herself to reply ; 
she sat nervously lingering the sugar-tongs, now 
and again stealing a Imli’-fearful glance at her 
('(anpanioii, who reinuiiied silently gazing at his 
]>ati‘nt leather hoots, while be wondered whether 
tlie events of the last half-hour had been a 
(I ream. 

Colonel Stardale was a bandsoiue, soldierly- 
looking man of two or three and forty ; his youth- 
ful atliletic figure v\'as the admiration of Park 
and Clubland alike. Ills dress was os nearly 
perfect us human tailor could make it, and 
almost j)aiiifully neat ; no one had ever seen the 
Colonel with an imbrushed hat or a speck of 
mud on his white gaiters; and he bore • nimaelf 
witli u self-possessed grace which nothing had 
ever been knowu to rullle. He had retired some 
year.s ago from the 50th Hussars to devote him- 
self to the affairs of his estate in IViltshire, and 
to shed the halo of his presence upon Society : 
and — he liad eighteen thousand a year. 

For some months post his attentions to Miss 
Macallan’s niece, Beatrice Cairnswood, had fur- 
nished tlie afternoon tea-tables of his many 
friends with a favourite topic of conversation ; 
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and latterly they had been Butticieutly marked to 
justify ladies of an inquiring turn of mind in 
asking Miss Macallan whether there was really 
‘anything between her niece and the Colonel.’ 
To which questions that excellent woman would 
protest absolute ignorance ; but in accents which 
were intended to, and did, lead people to believe 
they might expect to hear something ere long. 
And now, when every one was worked up to a 
feverish pitch of expectancy, the Colonel had 
proposed ; and Beatrice had rejected liiin ! 

While her aunt makes spasmodic and unheeded 
efforts to console the diHap})ointed suitor, we may 
leave the drawing-room and go in search of Miss 
Caimswood. 

We find her lying back in a deep armchair in 
the library where Colonel Stardale left her. She 
is a little girl, wliose face is framed with tangles 
of unruly brown hair. Now the face is in repose, 
it is almost insignificant ; you might pass it a 
dozen times in the street and scarcely notice it ; 
but when the eyes light ii]) with animatibn the 
change is wonderful, and you marvel no longer 
th^t men should rave about Beatrice Cairns- 
wood’s beauty, ^he is only twenty, and Colonel 
Stjirdale is the fourth admirer who has S-ome 
to the point biU no one, not even a woman, 
has ever called her a flirt. She is an orj)haii, 
absolutely dependent upon her uncle, Mr Angus 
Ma<‘.aUan, who, with his sister Elizabeth and 
herself, comprise the houseludd at* No. (55 War- 
riston Square, Soutli Kensiiigion. She has no 
money beyond the ‘dress allowance’ given her 
by her uncle, and no expectations ; for there is 
a young Mr Macallan out in Cliina who is to 
inherit whatever his fatlier may have to leave. 

She looks vei'V gra\'e and preoccupied as she 
sits looking dreamily into the fire. Colonel Star- 
dale was quite mistaken when he told Mis.s Mac- 
allan that he might have taken her by siuqn-ise 
when he proposed this afternoon. Beatrice had 
been prepared for liis declaration, and had done 
her utmost to stave it off, hoping lie would under- 
stand her; and twice she liud succeeded in post- 
poning the evil day. But the (Vilonel could not 
or would not believe she was indifferent to him, 
and insisted in rushing upon his fate. Tlie inter- 
view had lasted but thive ininutes, for her refusal 
had so astounded tlie gentleman tliat lie could 
only preserve his customary calm by beating a 
hasty retreat. 

Could she bring herself to look upon him us- 
ah — something more than a friend ? he hud a.skcd 
her. Beatrice, somewhat velu inently, would L* 
glad if he would always allow her to regard him 

as a frien<1, but The Colonel begged pardon, 

hut perhaps he had not made his— ineaiiing clear ; 
he sought for the honour of her hand, to--ah— 
make her his wife, in fact. Beatrice, fidgeting 
nervously and turning red and white by turns, 
was sorry- very sorry— because she had always 
liked him so much ; but she couldn’t marry him. 
—Couldn’t marry him { Cli no !— She really did 
not know what to say or how to tlinnk him ; hut 
he must Jiot ask her again, for she couldn’t 
posfeibly .marry liim, — Might the (kiloiiel presume 
•0 far as to ask— ah— why not ? • Beatrice knew 

how ungrateful she must seem, but, but . 

Well, the truth was, she didn’t like him well 
oiiough. This was the admission which to{jk her 
suitor’s breath away ; and iMiss (.-uirnswood had 


scai*cely realised what had passed by the time 
Colonel Stardale had reachecl the drawing-room 
and announced his rejection to Miss Macallan. 

Half an hour later, the sliutting of the hull 
door told her that the Colonel had taken his 
d(*])artiirc ; and the rustle of her aunt’s dress on 
the stairs warned her to make lendy for an inter- 
view which would not he much pleasanter than 
the last. Colonel Stardale’s excellences and 
income had been dangled hefoi'e her eyes with 
untiring perseverance ever since she made that 
gfiitleman’s acquaintance, and she had a very 
lair idea of M'hat was before lier. A moment 
nmre, and the elder lady sailed into the library 
and took a chair opposite her niece. 

‘Well, Beatrice T .she began questioningly, as 
though she hud resjanuled to a summons at grave 
personal inconvenience. ‘WedU’ 

As her aunt did not seem inclitiod to open 
the ball, and Miss Cairnsw’ood knew' by bitter 
! expi!i‘ience that the lunger she was allowed to 
nni'.se her ire the more violent wonltl be its 
ultimate explosion, she judiciously gave her an 
opening. 

‘1 BU])po.se Cohmel Stardale has told you?’ she 
said. 

I ‘(’olonel Stardale Juts told me of your extra- 
j ordinary conduct. I am utlerly at a loss to com- 
: preheml it Jiiy.'^elf, and thought you might feel 
that some rx])l,'malion w’as due,’ said Miss Mac- 
allan, folding her hands in her lap and sitting 
very stiflly n))riglit. 

‘1 don’t like him well enough,’ said Beatrice, to 
whose mind this reason was quite conclusive. 

‘ Don’t like him well enough 1’ eclioed her aunt, 
j ‘ Have you forgotten what his jm.silion is { Have 
you forgotten that he lias eighteen thousand 
! pounds a year C 

It had been passing strange if the amount of the 
^ Colonel’s income liad escaped Beatrice's memory : 

, the figures luul been tlimied into her ears almost 
hourly for the last six months. 

I ‘But I can’t mairy a man T don’t care for,’ 
argued Beatrice, jdaintively. ‘ C’oiild you, auntie?’ 

‘No one wants you to do so,’ retorted Miss 
Macallan, ratlun* illogically. ‘But wdien you go 
and refuse a man, for a chance of marrying W'hoiu 
half the girls in England w'ouhi give tlieir ears — 

when you actually throw’ away Uj)oii my 

woi'd,’ she broke off angrily, ‘ 1 don’t know' what 
you expect.’ 

Beatrice sighed deeply, and resigned herself to 
li.sleii, for .she saw her uiiiit had much to say 
yel. 

‘ I can’t understand yfui,’ w'cnt on Miss Mac- 
allan. ‘ When Mr (dtioper propo8e<l and you 
tleclined liiin, 1 said little, because 1 knew there 
was Captain Ceotfreys. W’heii y«)U lefnsed Cap- 
tain Geolfrevs, 1 felt contulent you would not 
have, done so had Sir Burnaby Pliipps not been 
j>ayiiig you so much attention. 1 own I w'as 
di.sappointed when you gave Sir Bariiaby his 
conge, hecau.se then the Colonel had only seen 
you tw’o or three times, and of course 1 never 
anticipated that he W'ould take a fancy to you. — 
What dofH it all mean?’ almost wailed the old 
lady. ‘ Is there any one else coming on ?’ 

‘There’s no one else coming on, as you express 
it,’ replied Beatrice shortly. It gave her n*j jdeas- 
ure to hear her conquests thus told off on her 
aunt’s fingers. She looked upon Mr Cooper tmd 
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, the others as so many friends lost, and liad no 
ambition to add more to the list. 

I ^JVhy don’t you like Colonel Stardale?’ cried 
Miss iiacallan, ^rouded to desjKuation by her 
niece’s calmness. ‘He’s a very handsome man; 
lie ’s certain to get the seat for C’hulksbury ut the 
next election ; and, as 1 ’ve often, often tcdd yon, 
he ’s cot eighteen ’ 

‘Oh, {ftmV tell me that again, Aunt Elizabeth.’ 

‘ Such folly ; such - such ’ But at this 

point Aliss Macallan’s voice failed ; she dissolved 
in tears and left the room. 

‘1 am glad that’s over,’ said Beatrice to her- 
self as the door closed behim] her mint. ‘1 
leally think I’d better explain everything to 
Uncle Angus. 1 daresay he will be augry ; but 
1 think I can manage him. 1 wish he would he 
(piick and come in.’ 

As though in answer to her wish, the hoarse 
cough she knew so well luoclaimed that Mr 
Macallan liail just come in from the City, and 
was taking of! his coat in the hall. Beatrice 
went to the library <loor and called him. ■ 

‘Uncle, come here foi* a luiiiute ; 1 want j 
you.’ 

If ^Ir Angus Macallan was master of the house, i 
Miss Cairnswood was mistress of the master. | 
Her lightest woisl was law to the old geutlemuu, i 
and she might have led him a terrible life had | 
she pleased. He followed her inl.o the room, ! 
I'uhbiug his hands briskly before lie took her 1 
liead between them and be.stowed bis usual ' 
kiss, 

‘What is it, Eee he impiired, taking the chair 
.she had just vacated. 

‘Colonel Stardale. was liei'i: to-day, uncle.’ 

There was a long pause. 

‘1 supimse you aie going to tell me that he 
]n'opose(l to you V said Mr Macallan ut length. 

‘Yes, uncle.’ 

‘Hum!’ Miss Ouiniswootl had never dia(;us.sed 
her last suitor with her umle, and, iiillucnced 
l.iy his si.ster’s view.s, that gentleman thought it 
quite probable that Beatrice liud at last found 
some one to her mind. But previoii.s occurrences 
of a like nature ro.se to his thoughts, and he had 
liis doubts. He thei-efore tapped his finger-tips 
together and looked at his niece with an inviting 
smile. 

‘ And I refused him,’ said Beatrice, slowly. I 

Mr Macallan purseil up his lips, and his smile 
faded. Beatrice sat waiting for him to .speak, ' 
and uncle and niece stared ut each other for two ; 
minutes in silence. ; 

‘ Does your aunt know r I 

*Ycs. I’m afraid she’s dreadfully diaap- , 

pointed.’ ' 

‘ It is a pity you don’t care for him,’ remarked 
Mr Macallan ; ‘but 1 would not have you marry | 
any man, however good his position, unless you 
really liked him.’ 

Beatrice slippe<l from her chair and aime over ! 
to her uncle’s side, blushing hotly. j 

‘What’s the matter, Bee?’ asked the old man, j 
putting his arm round her. 

‘ I must tell you, uncle,’ answered Beatrice in ! 
a quavering voice. ‘ 1 like somebody tdse. Ami j 
lie hasn’t any money ; so we can’t marry. And 
I won’t marry anybody else. There 1’ i 

It was a short but comprehensive story. Mr i 
Macallan, however, had susjiected the existence i 


of some secret of this kind, and his niece’s con- 
fession was not altogether a surprise. He drew 
lier on to his knee, and petted her liaiid for 
a few minutes until she recovered her com- 
posure. 

‘Tell me all about him, my dear. What is 
he ? Could 1 help him at all {’ 

Beatrice shook her head. 

‘I’m afraid not, umle. You see, he’s an 
artist ; he paints most beautifully, but somehow 
be can’t sell his pictures. And he is so dread- 
fully bard up that he doesn’t like to go out 
in the daytime in his shabby clothes.’ And 
with thi.«i, Beatrice lannpletely broke down. 

Mr Macallan drew her head down upon his 
shoulder ami soothed her, looking very grave the 
while. "I'his was indeed an unlucky attuchment ; 
an artist who eoulil not sell his pictures, and 
wore clothes whidi would not bear the light of 
«lay I It was about as bud a business os could 
be, and be felt that be must not encourage 
B>e;itnce by receiving further contidences. Ilad 
; the ‘.somelKKly else’ been a steady young man 
I in the. City, now, Me.ssr.s ^lacallnn it 8on lui^ht 
have been able to put .something in liis way ; 
j might have found him some ajipointmenl whose 
i emohimeiils would enable hjm to marry. But 
an artist ; ami (me who couldn’t sell bis pictures ! 
Mr Jlacallun felt the spring of sympathy cooling 
in his breast, and he released Lealrice wdthont 
asking any more f|Uestions. He «a)uld not let 
lier go without a word of reassurance, however ; 
though, as he sjioke, he knew it was not par- 
ticularly ins])iring. 

‘IVcll, Bee, if you can t mari-y the man you 
do like, 1 'll never })rt;ss you to nuuTy one you 
don’t like. Be sure of that.’ lie put her down, 
and went up stairs to find his sister. He knew 
that Miss Macallan had set her heart upon lliis 
hiilliant match for their niece, and ns a matter 
of fact, was him.Melf moiv disappointed than he 
eared to show. He was keenly anxious to see 
Iteutrice happily settled, though the house would 
he sadly dull when she left it ; but his motives 
for de.siriiig it diflei-ed widely from tiiose which 
actuated his si.'^ter. 

Mr Macallan was by no lueaus the wealthy 
man he was ]>opulai ly .siqqiosed : the China trade 
was parsing through an era of depr(;.ssiou which 
had obliged many old City houses to close their 
d(jors during the )ast fi'W years. Messrs Macallan 
liad weathered tin* storm so far, but it had tried 
them sorely, and men behind the scenes said the 
hanks were hegiuniiig to hmk shyly at the firm. 
It might pull through if tilings in the East soon 
took a turn for the better; hut if they did 

not Tile knowing ones shook their heads, 

and s])oke in undertones of ‘poor old Angus,’ 

Mr Macallan never mentioned business matters 
at home ; but latterly his sister and niece had 
noticed the weary air he wore when he came 
in from the office in the evening. Last year, 
w'hen the snug little dinners wliich had been u 
bi-weekly institution were given up, Miss Mac- 
allan tliouglit it a pity lier brother should lose 
his taste for society just wdicn Beatrice had ‘come 
out;’ but sb(^ never imagined there was any 
rea.son for it beyond tliat lie gave — he was not 
so young as he used to be, and preferred quiet 
evenings. Then the butler and tw'o or three 
servants had been dismissed, and the stable 
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tlepurtmeht reduced. It then became apparent to 
Miss Macallan that retrenchment wtis the order 
of the day ; but neitlier she nor Beatrice was 
called upon to exercise any little economies, and 
tliey had no suspicion of the gaunt skeleton in 
the cupboard which was growing inontli by month 
more impatient to show himself. They lived 
more quietly, but gave up no comfort or luxury 
to which they had been accustomed, and there 
was nothing to suggest tliat inoiiey was growing 
scarcer day by day. 

Mr Macallan found liis sister in the drawing- 
room brooding over a novel in a state of moist 
depression. She, like Colonel Stardale, was 
asking herself, ‘What will people say V and wa.s 
answering the large question with the wor.ls 
conviction forced upon her — nainely, that Beatrice 
W’ould never have such a chance again — never. 

‘Have you seen tliat wretched girl'/’ she asked 
gloomily, as her brother came in. 

‘Yes ; 1 know all about it’ 

‘What are we to do with her?’ askeA JVIiss 
Macallan, rocking herself to and fro, while she 
felt for her ]>ocket-handkerchief. 

^She must go her own way in these matters,’ 
replied Angus, poking up the tire ; ‘ hut it would 
have been a gruati weight oil my mind had she 
accepted the Colonel.’ 

‘She is a dreadful responsibility,’ groaned Miss 
Macallan. ‘ An awful responsibility 

‘And is likely to become a ivuch lieavier 
one,’ added Angirs, ‘when she is cut otf from 
society.’ 

‘ What do you mean?’ asked his sister, alarmed 
by the earnestness of liis tone. 

‘1 mean this,’ said the old gentleman, turning 
in his seat ‘to look her straight in the face ‘ 1 
mean that we can’t go on living in our ]>re8eiii 
style. I can’t ali'ord it ; an<l it is only fair to tell 
you that certain contiugeucie.s may arise within 
the next few months which will oblige me to 
make a radical cliaiige : I shall have to sell oil 
the house, furniture, and nil I have.’ 

‘Angus I’ exclaimed Miss Macallan, turning 
pale, 

‘It is best you should know the truth, Kliza- 
beth. Things may pull rouml, but I liaveii’t 
much hope of it. That is why 1 am anxious to 
see Beatrice safely housed iu a home of her 
own.’ 

‘What are the contingencies you spoke of?’ 
inquired Miss Macallan. 

‘ It would answer no pnrpo.se to explain tl)em 
precisely. But 1 may tell you that we are Imng- 
iug by our lust roj)e ; the sale or mortgage of 
certain property in the East.’ 

‘You mean that the firm will fail if you can’t 
realise the value of the pj’opcrty by a given 
date ?’ 

‘That’s it, exactly,’ replied Angus with delib- 
eration. He had for so long been .staring ruin 
in the face that he was becoming callous about 
himself ; but he quailed before the thought of 
his sister, his numerous dependents, and, above 
all, of Beatrice reduced to penury. Hi.s failure 
would blight her life in all reasonable likelihood. 
What would she do in a remote Loudon suburb 
or French country-town, whichever lie might 
select as hiding-place for his fallen grandeur? 

‘Have you told Beatrice all you liuve told me?’ 
asked Miss Macallan after a long silence. 


‘ No. I couldn’t bring myself to do it after 1 
had heard her story.’ 

‘What story?’ asked the old lady, scenting 
revelations. 

‘She ha.s fallen in love with a penniless artist. 
T don’t know his name or anything about him, 
cxcc])t that lie is penniless. And Bee declares 
she will never muiTy any (»ue else.’ 

‘All !’ said Miss Macallan. Jt is a very iiiex- 
jiressive word on paner; but Elizabeth Macallan’s 
‘Ah!’ conveyed whole volumes. Her brother 
moved uneasily as lie heard it, and tried to 
I repair the mischief the monosyllable told him 
he had done, 

‘She is very sensible about it,’ he said- -‘ac- 
knowledges that she can’t marry Liu; niiin, and 
doesn’t go in for romance or Bentinieiitalily about 
him.’ 

‘I knew there must be something at the bottom 
(»f it all,’ said Miss Macallan (juite cheerfully. 
Some people derive their purest pleasure from 
being right at their own expense. 

‘Don’t say anything about it to her,’ said 
Angus; ‘it wouhl do no good, and only distress 
her.’ (Mi.s.s Macallan emitted a snort of contempt.) 
‘He never goe.s anywhere, and they never meet, 
'rhe attair will die a natural death if we igmu'e 
it.’ 

The lady made a gesture of aeijuiesceiice, but 
urivutely resolved to learn all Beatrice could tell 
tier about the penniles.s artist before she went to 
bed that night. If Angus Macallan had known 
the .sex a little better, he would have, acknow- 
ledged the luiwisdoni of eonhding so tempting ti 
secret to hia siater with in.structioiis to keep 
silence. 

Accortliiigly, when Beatrice had retired to her 
room, lier airectioiiute relative pursued her 
thither, and without much dilliculty cajoled her 
into telling everything relative to her lover. 

His naiiu;, it appeared, was Balph 1’hornleigh ; 
he wa.s the .son of a eountry gentleman, and had 
come with a little money and some good intro- 
ductions to .seek his foi time in London. He liad 
spent the former gaily, never doubting that 
his talents would soon be recognised and place 
liim far above the reach of want. Beatrice met 
liim for the fii>t time at a ball ; they danced 
together ; went down to sup])er together ; sal out 
together ; danceil together again, and sat out a 
little more. Thereafter, they met ten or a dozen 
times at parties of various kiiuls, and in due 
time discovered that they had been born for one 
another. He told Beatrice he wa.s not in a posi- 
tion to ask her for any pi’oiiiise, but had every 
j'easoii to believe he should be soon. She, being 
p»*rfectly certain in her own mind that his success 
was merely a matter of months, if not weeks, told 
him she would wait. 

Then there wus.uo actual engagement?— No-o ; 
it couldn’t be called an engagement, because 
Ralph hadn’t given lier a ring ; but there was an 
imderstandiiig. It was true that since he had 
run through his money, he had been going 
steadily down hill, and was never seen anywhere; 
but that didn’t make any difference : she had 
promised to wait for him, and would wait. — How 
tong? — Well, for Ralph’s own sake Beatrice 
hoped it would not be long before people began 
to buy his pictures ; but wally she didn’t know. 

1 — And did Beatrice mean to say that she had 
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I’efuKutl Mr Cooper, Captain Geoilreys, Sir Bar- 
uaby Phipps, ami of all iiiun in the world, ( Jolonel 
Stardale, all on account of this artist person 'll 
—Yes ; that was wliat Beatrice meant ; not that 
she would liave accepted any one of them, even 
if llalph had not existed, for she diil not care for 
them. She couldn’t love any one but Kulph 
'i'hornlei^h ; would mai ry him if slie had to wait 
till slie was forty. — Indeed ! And where did she 
projujse to wait? With L^ncle Aii^^us, if lie would 
keep her. -Oh 1 Tlieii Beatrice Imd better i-cview 
her detei Jiiinatioii veiy serioiusly hjr a day or two. 
If .she was in the same mind about waiting, say 
by Sunday, Aunt Elizabeth would have some- 
thing to tell her which miglit cause her to think 
dillerentlv. 


THE liECKEATlOXS OF EMINENT MEN. 

Kix.'UiiATlux is as nc e.ssury in the economy <jf 
life as work. ’J'liere is pi-ofound ]»liilosophy in 
the nursery liiM\s about all work and im ])lay. 
Healtli of boily aud vigour of mind are essential 
tt) the full enjoyment of life ; and recreation, 
amusement, diversion, is a really important factor 
in the promotion of this desirable condition. It 
htimulates tlie imagination, and lifts us out of tlie 
ruts along wliich tlie routine of our ordinary life 
forces ns to travel. Voltain;, indeed, went so far 
ns to say that ‘amusement is tlie. first ne<-es.sity of 
(-ivilis^^^l man.’ On the other band, a great living 
French critic rejiresents ‘amusement Ui u comfort- 
able decedt by wliich wc avoid a pei'inancut 
t>'k with realities that are too heavy for lus.’ AVe 
agree with neither di(‘tum. AVhy should we ]cit 
amusement into competition with the realities 
of life? It is simply a rela.\atiun from those 
realities, and in that res])ect is, as Voltaire say^, 
a nec.essity, though not ‘the Jirst necessity of 
civilised man.’ A\’e can’t atlbrd to }):irL with any 
advantage. AVe learn hy laugliter as well as by 
tears, we g!*ow' strong by rest as well as l>y work. 
Tlie breeze playing round the temjdes is as neci'S- 
sary to the vigour of the mind us a dose of 
metaphysics or a cliaptoi’ of Plato. Dean Swift's 
favourite maxim was, ‘Advc la bagatelle!’ lie 
thought Irilles a necessary part of life, and jier- 
haps found them iiecessai'}’ to liimself. 

Mr Gladstone’s recreations take the form of 
writing pamjihlets on theological controversy, or 
felling trees ; and no professed wood cutter is 
more expert iu laying prostrate a mighty oak 
than the right honourable gentleman. Gliemistry 
engrosse.s the leisure moments of hi.s political 
opponent, Lord Salisbury. Carteret, another 
English statesman, wlieu driven from office, 
‘retired laughing,’ says Macaulay, ‘to his liooks 
and his bottle.’ Fox found relief from political 
work iu Ids loved Greek authors, us did tin; lute 
Lori Derby, tlie llupert of debate. Tallevraiid 
iu tile intervals of ministerial work played whist. 
P'dresc, a French antiquary, found his amuse- 
ment amongst his medals and intaglios ; the 
Abbe de. Maroles with his ]>rints, of which he 
collected about one hundred thousand, wdiich are 
now iu the National Museum of Paris. Iloluuilt, 


a Cai’tesittu philosopher of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, wandered from shop to shop to observe the 
mechanics labour. Goldsmith tells us of a famous 
j painter whose ^\hole dcdiglit, dHiiiig his confine- 
j inent in prison for debt, consisted in drawing the 
j faces of his creditors iu cariciitui e. King Louie 
I Xlll. of Prance spent much of his lime in 
j catching small birds or making jtis-trmu with 
j q,uills. 

I It is said of George Herbert lliat ‘the one 
; doliglit of his life in the way of rei reatiou was 
j music, setting and singing his own hymns and 
j anthems to viol uml lute.’ !Maiiy leuined men 
I have found recreation in the same way. A bye- 
work of tliis kind always provides a delighllul 
ivst or changtc Bishop A\’arburton confessed that 
music was always a necessity to him when 
ciigagetl in intellectual labour, Addi.son says ; 
‘A man that bus a taste for iiiu-sic, ] tainting, or 
arcliitectiiiv, is like one tlnit has another sense 
when c.om[>avcd witli such as have no relish of 
tliese i :‘ts.’ Milton loved music, and used to pijiy 
upon an organ. Carlyle tells us that ‘ the main 
j recreations’ of J*'rederick the Great ‘were music 
and the con\ erse of welFinfurmed friendly int?n’ 

' — two tilings of which, we may remark, George 
: Eliot was also passionately fond. Dr Jolinson, 

: it would seem, had no sympatny with those who 
tlius amused themselves. A lady after perform- 
ing with the most bj illiant execution u sonata 
on tlic ]>iauofortc in the presence of the great 
Doctor, tu/ning to him, took the liberty of asking 
him if he was fond of music. ‘No, madam,’ 
i-i'plied the philosopher; ‘but of all noises, I 
think music, is the least di.sagiveable.’ He would 
agree with the p(.>el who .says ; 

Beard lufloilies aru sweet, but those unheard are 
su eeter. 

The favourite reci’eation of Pope’s leisure hours 
: was the society of painters. Nothing was more 
I agi'ec-able to the poet than to sjiend an occa^ional 
, evening with his. friend Ivncller, wdio, to use the 
I words of 'J'liackeray, ‘bragged more, spell worse, 
j aiitl painted bettei*, than an}' artist ol his day.’ 

Warburton tellh an amusing anecdote of the two 
! friends. Air Pope was with .Sir Godfrey Kneller 
I one day when his nej'hew, a Guinea trader, came 
j ill. ‘Nejdiew,’ said Sii- (.Godfrey, ‘you have the 
j lioiiour of sc<‘ing tlie two gi'catest men in the 
I world.’ ‘1 don’t know how' great you may be,’ 

I said the Guinea man, ‘ but 1 don’t like your looks, 

I 1 have often bought a man mucli better than both 
j of you together, all muscles and bones, for ten. 

I guineas.’ 

' Another gi*eat painter, Sii- ,1 o.shim Bcynolds, used 
I to amuhu liiin.^elf iu his last days in his house in 
Leicester Sipuire with a little tiuue bird, which, 
i like the favourite spider of the prisoner in the 
I Bastille, often served to while away a lonely 
; liour. P-ut this pi ovcd a Hei ting pleasure, for one 
j summer morning, the window' of the chamber 
, being by accident left open, the little favourite 
I took tlight, and was irrt;coverably lost, although 
I its niasb^r wairidered for hours in the square and j 
neighbourhood iu the fruitless endeavour to 
regain it, 

Tlie favoiu’ite recreations of the lab? Field- 
marshal Count Von Moltke w'ere chess and whist, 
which he rarely missed playing after dinner. 
The Count was "an authority on the culture of j 
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ro'ses ; and at KreiHau, where lie spent inuBt of 
Uis time after his retirement fron^ active service, 
he possessed one of the finest and most nniiiue 
collections of roses in (lermuiiy. 

Sir William Temple relaxed his mind from the 
affairs of state by clipping his apricots or culti- 
vating his tulips. Gardening was an exercise in 
which he much indulged. An ejucureun himself, 
he says in his famous Essai/ on (htrthns: * Kpi- 
curus’passed his life wholly in his garden. There 
he studied, there he exercised, theiv he taught 
his philosophy ; and indeed,’ lie goes on to say, ‘no 
other sort of abode seems to contribute so much 
to botli the tran<|uillity of miml and indohoice 
of body which he made his cliief ends.’ (Hher 
great men, as well as Kjucurus and hih disciple. 
Sir William, have loved ganlening without, how- 
ever, finding it to coiitrihule to that liodily 
indolence of which the philosopher speaks. 
What a sturdy specimen of mauliootl was Martin 
luither, for example, and yet gardening was a 
favourite amnsemeiit with him. Writing to a 
friend to procure him some seeds, he savs : ‘ While 
Satan rages, I will laugh at him, ami enjoy my 
Gieator in the garden.* An ingenious wriU'r has 
observed th.it ‘a garden just nceommodates itself 
to the pei’amhulatjons of a scliolar, who would 
perhaps ratlier wish his walks alu’idged than 
extended.’ 

in Pope’s letters 111 ore is a charaeteristie 
account of the mode in which nu^ii of learning 
take exerci.^e. ‘ 1, like a ])oor wpiii'j'el, am con- 
tinually ill motion indeed, but it is about a cage 
of tliree foot ; my little excursions are like those 
uf a shopkeeper who w.alks eveiy day a mile or 
two before bis own door, but minds hi^- business 
all the while.’ Archbisho]) Wliately was seen to 
mo4 advantage at lledesdah*, his country-seat 
near Dublin, gardening, tree- cutting, grafting, 
and romping witli his children ami dogs. \Yitli 
him, as with many eminent men, JliMiiarck, Sir 
Walter Scott, Hogarth, l{ubeii'>, Henry Irving, 
and others, tlogs were gi-eat favniiidtes. (hie 
e'^pecially, whiidi he jiossesseil at Oxford, was 
noted for his climbing performances ; and it was 
the great delight of Dr Whateli to exhibit his 
feats in Olirist Oliurch momlow. On the very 
morning on which he had receivecl the letter of 
Ijord Grey offering him the see of Dublin, a 
visitor who was a stranger to him was asked out 
to see the feats of his climhiiig dog. The animal 
performed as usual ; and when he liad reached his 
highest point of ascent, and was beginning his 
yell of wailing, Whately tumeil to the stranger 
and said : ‘ What do you think of that ? ’ ‘I 
think that some beside.s the <log, when they fiml 
themselves at tlie lop of the tree, woiihl give tlie 
world they could get down again.’ A striking 
remark just then for one who was not aware of 
the offer Whate.ly had .just receive<l. 

Another great prelate, Bishop Thirl wall, 
amused himself in the same way. When the 
mind was jaded over one of liis (daborate cliarge.s, 
or some abstruse philological problem, he used 
to take a stroll in his garden at Ahergwili, hook 
in hand, or surrounded with his domestic pets. 
We all know how the poet (Jowper cheered his 
melancholy hour.s many a time with the gambols 
of his pet hares, ‘ Tiny, Puss, and Bess.’ 

While Kepler worked out the seeret of the 
heavenly botlies, ‘going over hia lulculations si.vty 


limes,’ he now and then turned aside to write 
almanacs for his daily bread. So the weary 
worker took his recreation. Addison in his 
later years used to retire to the picture-gallery 
of Holland House, called afterwards the Long 
Boom. There he sought repose and the solace of 
strong waters. The tradition is that he jilaced 
a bottle and a glass at each end ol it, and so 
alternuUdy exercised his lips and his legs. Now 
and then, by way of a (dunige, he would stroll 
dow’ii to a coffee-house at Kensington to drink 
liis Military glass, and thus endeavour to forget 
' uwdiile puhlie business and domestic troubles. 

I It used to ]*e a pet amusement with Moliere, the 
I French <lramatist, to ensconce himself in the 
' corner of a barber’s shop and there sileiilly w’atcli 
the air, gestures, and grimaces of llie village 
politicians, who in those days, hefoie collee-houses 
I were introduced into France, Used to congregate 
in this place of resort. The fruits of this study 
I may he easily discerned in tho.se original .sketches 
I of character, from the miildle and lower classes, 

' with which his pieces eveiy where ahound, and 
which made his ]days so ]>o]uilar amongst his 
countrymen. ‘(Jourage, Moliiie,’ ciieil an old 
man from the pit; ‘this is genuine comedy.’ 
And the success of tlic poet viinlicnted the ciiticul 
w isdom of ihe old man. 

The only relaxation Kant, the celebrated Ger* 
man ])hilosopher, allowed himself was a W'alk 
which he invariably took during Ins life at 
Konigsberg at about the same hour every after- 
noon. Ilis Usual stioll was alone ihe hanks of 
1 the Pregel towards the Friedrich’s Foit ; and in 
these walks he w'as always a caiefnl (Lserver of 
the ]djenoimina of Nature. He told his iriends 
one day liow, ns he jiassed a ci'rtain building in 
' his daily walk, he ha<l noticed sexerid young 
' sivallowh lying dead ujion the ground. On look* 

I ing up, he discovu-ed, as he fancied, that the old 
birds were netually tlirowing their young ones 
out of the nests. Jt was ii s»*at>ou reinaibable lor 
the .searcily of insects, and the birds weie appar- 
ently sacrificing some of tlieir ]>rogeny to save 
tlie re.st. ‘At this,’ addeil Kiinl, ‘ iny inhdleet 
was hushed ; the only thing to do liere was to 
'fall down and wiirshi]).’ AiioLlier gieat philo- 
I Ropher, Bibho)) Butler, used to take hi.s lecreation, 
according to one of his (ha])l.iins, in a soniewliat 
singular manner: lie would walk for hours in 
tin* little garilen heliiiid his palace at I'ristol ‘in 
the daikest night which the time uf the year 
could allord.’ 

' It may be mentioned that some learned men 
have found amusement in couqiosing works on 
odd subjects. Seneca wi’ote a burlesque narrative 
of ('laudian’s death ; J’ieriiis \'alcrianus wrote a 
eiilogium on l)cai‘d.> ; ami a Fj-ench author has in 
model’ll time.s eoinjiosed with due gravity and 
jileiiBantry a learned treatise, entitled hloye (h 
, l\rnajnes{A Kulogiiim on Wigs). Ga.spar Talia- 
cotiu.s, of who.-ie feats of surgical skill Butlei' in 
his Jfnifihrna gives an amusing account, wrote a 
treatise in 1/itin called (liiruriiia, Xotn, in w'hich 
he teaches Hie art of ingrafting nose.s, ears, lips, 
and other memhers of the human body with 
' proper instruments and bandage.s — a hook which 
has jiasaed through two editions. Di’ Johnson 
I bomew'here observes that it seems to have been 
in all ages the jiride of art to show how it could 
, exalt the low and amplify the little. To this 
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ambition i)erliapa we owe the froga of Homer, 
the bees of Virgil, the butterfly of Spenser, the 
quincunx of Sir Thomas Browne, and the * little 
celandine' of Wordsworth. 


A GllIFFIN AND IIIS SERVANTS. 

Thk ways of a Griffin are hard : his fulldw- 
countrymen hoax him ; wliilst tlie ilu-sky sons 
of the soil plunder him. 'I'lio latter do this more 
or le.ss dui iug the whole of libs sojourn in Imlia, 
but not to tlie same extent us they do it wliile in 
his griffTinuge. For that period lie i.s as a slie<*p 
ill the hands ol’ the shearers, and .'^hearers too 
who are not particular us to what ilepth they cut 
in removing tlie fleece. But never yet was (iullow 
Englishman in the hands of the Philistines a.s 
luirly in his career in India a*s I was ; for before 
the ship that bore me to that sultry clime hove 
to off' (lard till Reach, ('ale uLta, a Madra.see ‘boy’ 
of some thirty summers ap])eared on deck and 
nppro[)riated me to his service. His name wu.s 
Hammu Sawmy. Where he came from, to this 
(lay 1 cannot tell ; but theie he was before - it 
tippeaivd to me— the steamer had stop]x*d. He 
looked round, spottofl me, n palpable griffin, and 
making a salaam, asked if ‘Master’ wanted coolies 
lo take his baggage on shore. I certainly did ; 
and before T had time to make tenn.s for their 
services, my trunks were on the top of a gharry 
and 1 was inside. Itamma Sawmy got on the 
1k)X, and away we drove to the Ancl/hmti I Intel. 
f luul iutemied going to another (SjMUice’.s) ; Init 
Uamma Sawmy thought differently, informing 
me ‘ many genlleiiian.s go there, no iimch room.’ 
(.)n this point 1 have no cause to iind fault uith 
him, for 1 liked the A nrUnnil, and eoiild not 
have clone better; but that was not the jioint 
it .simply sliowe»l what a master mind Itanima 
Sawmy had. He evidtmtly was eompletely at 
home at the Avrkhnnl^ ami T wjls at his mercy 
there. He s])oke to the iijanag<-r about my 
room, Raw my luggage safidy depo.'sited therein, 
paid the eoolies, ami then said be sliould like 
to enter my .serviia*. 

Being at an liotel, I did not (juite .«ee wliat 
1 hIiouM want with a .servant ; but Bamma 
Siiwmy told me ‘all gentlemaii.s keep .servant,’ 
if only for the look of tlie tiling. Beside^ 1 
Was iiiexpej ieiiced in tlie ways of punkah coolie.'^ 

, -111(1 other iiece.ssaries of lib' in India ; the.se it 
would be his business to look after for me, otlier- 
wi>e iny life would be a burden in siieli an 
enervating climate. I succumbed ; and Uamma 
Suwniy was engaged there and then at twenty 
ruiiees a moiilli twelve or fourteen woiihl have 
been ample- to be my servitor as h»iig as 1 
remained in (^ih-utta; with a ])rovi.HO, tiiat if be 
suited, he would go up country with me when 
my deBtiiiatioii wa.s deeided U]>on. 

Once engag(*d, my dome.stic entered on his 
duties with great promptitude ; he put my tilings 
in order ; aortetl out my dirty linen, the ueciimii- 
latioii.s of the voyage, made a li.st of it, us he 
intended bringing a man for it in the morning, 
and then suggested I sliould take a drive on the 
Mall. 

But by this time I was beginning to wonder 
if it would be jndic-iouR to leave Rainma Sawmy 
in posseasion of my property, and thought of the 
Latin proverb which aske, ‘Who shall guard the 


guards themselves so suggested the propriety 
of Ramma Sawmy giving me references. This 
was too much for him. He felt hurt— I could 
see it by the twitcliing of liis mouth as he suit! 
lie would in the morning bring documentary 
evidence of his goodiie.^s so overwhelming, that 
1 luighl consider iny.'^elf lucky in having secured 
the services of such a paragon. He R]ioke with 
80 much emotion, 1 believed him, and took my 
first drive in Calcutta, happy in my mind at the 
thought of being able to leave niy belongings in 
the care of siicli a guardian. 

Early the next morning he wa.s by my licd.^ide 
with coffee and a biscuit ; these 1 demoli.dietl 
whilst he arranged my clothes, then lie placed 
hi.s testimonials in my hand. 1 read tliem once, 
1 read them twice, and think I should have rea(l 
them a third time, had I not looked up and seen 
Ramma Sawmy standing with bowed head, the 
picture of silent re^n-oof. Tears came as I 
gra.sp(!d Ids hand, for wm lie not a Mutiny hero ; 
liad ht not saved the live.s of a certain lady and 
her I .ildreii ; had he not been a gf)od and 
faithful .servant to sniulry geneiul.-*, colonels, and 
commis.sioneis ; and I had ventured to doubt, for 
one short moment, such a man ! ‘But never 
again, Ramma Sawmy ! Onl\' serve me as you 
have served y«)Ur king -ii.s a great cardinal once 
observed and so long a.s my salary is iluly piiid, 
.so long shall you receive a portitm of it.’ 

( ‘oiilideiice being e.-tabli.shed between us, Sawmy 
suggested going to the bazaar lo puicliiuse black- 
ing and sundry little articles of daily use. ffo 
do thi.s lie wanted iii[)ees, which were to be 
accounted for in due cmiise ; but these, as well 
as many more rujtees, were not altogether satis- 
factorily aceounttsl for ; Ihoingh perhaps I was 
not u competent jiidgt' of tlie value of tlie things 
bought. lie also as.sisled me in ])urcha.siiig 
several articles of intricate workmansliip in the 
(ffiiiiu bazaar, pre.seiiU for home. Be.<ides this, 
lie lielped me greatly in beating down tin' minier- 
oils ‘box wallahs’ who came in swarm.'s to my 
room with article.s for sale. 

Jt wa.s wonderful what a number of things I 
found iiecc.^sary, or was ju'iMiaded were so, whilst 
staying in Calcutta ; 1 theivfoie welcomed the 
order J received one moiiiing to go to Allahabad 
and report my. self to an official thci'e. It wa.s now 
J found out the real value of my treaBuie ; he 
packed my things, sent the lieavy baggage off by 
.steamer, told me what we .should want on the 
joiiriiev, and laid in .stores for it. lie depicted 
tlie meagre fare we should obtain en route , — the 
chances of a breakdown, and con!4equcnt privation 
if not amply supplied with tinned provisiona, 
I therefore ielt liim with a free hand, whilst I 
devote<l my last few lioiirs to home letters. 

In the one to my motlier 1 told her of the 
dusky treasure I had secured ; begged her to 
increase li -r. subscription to the S.B.Y, — a Society 
profanely culled by a fritmd one for the propa- 
gation of vice ill foreign parts— and liiially 
assured her that her parting advice to be kind 
and patient to the mild Hindu should be cai'e- 
fully carried out. 

My letters posted, presents packed and made 
over to my agents for despatch, I hud not a cui'c 
ae we crossed the Iluoghly to get to the railway 
station at Howrah, where we commenced our 
journey to the North-western Provinces. I took 
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onr tickets to Raneognnge, giving Eamma Sawniy 
his, whilst I chummed with a doctor and two 
young oflicers bound for Patpa. 

Arrived at Rancegunge, the extent of our 
railway journey, 1 looked for Rnuinia Sawniy 
amongst the native passengers, but could not see 
him, for, like the vulgar boy of Ingoldsby, ^ he was 
not there ; ’ and to quote Ingoldsby again, slightly 
altered — * never to this hour liave I beheld that 
native boy.’ 

I should like to pause now and express my 
feelings in red ink, but dare not, so will describe 
Raneegnnge instead. It will be more soothing, 
for it will give me no tiouble. In fact, the 
railway station and an hotel coiiqii'ised the place 
as far as I saw it. The first T liad clone with 
when Ihimma Snwniy could not be found there ; 
the latter I staNed at for an hour or twci, simply 
to get iny dinner. It was a barn-like edihce, 
cheerless and iinhoine-like, whilst the food was 
liigli, so was the price of it. Perhaps I look a 
jaundiced view of everything that night.. Rut I 
was not dull during dinner, for ainongsl the 
people at the table was a young fellow sufTering 
ircm sunstroke oi* J).T, He had a pistol, which 
he presented at the head of a servant whenever he 
called for anything. This kept things lively, 
especially wlum oh some one saying, ‘It is imt 
loaded,’ he replied, ‘Oh ! isn’t it?’ and shot at a 
lamp hanging on the wall, smashing it. Tin's was 
too much for his neighbours, who seized him, 
took the pistol, and threw it out of the door. A 
general row now began, in which not seeing my 
way to join proiitahry, I got into the conveyance 
wliich was to take me to Allahabad, and drove off. 

Jn due course 1 arrived at my destination, 
repoj'tcal myself to tluj ])ropor authority, who told 
me I had better get a stall of servants used to 
camp-lifo, as my next two years would most likely 
be spent under canvas. Easier said than done, 
especially as I was warned against English- 
speaking natives. That I (piite agreed with, for 
could not Raniiua Sawmy speak it perfectly. 

There was, liowever, one exception to this rule ; 

this was a native clerk, whose chief qualitication 
had to be a knowledge of English. 

Wliilet loccking for this member of iny staff, my 
baggage arrived from Ckdciutta. It was duly 
delivei'ed, and I looked forward to gazing at my 
belongings with fond delight ; so I did— on wliat 
there was ; but bow little ! First 1 wept, then 

‘swear- words’ came to rny relief, am! if they 

were as efl'ectivc as they were potent, Kaninia 
Sawmy departed before his time to a place where 
my appropriated clothing w'onld be suptudinous. 
Later on, I heard from home that the cases I 
delivered to ray agents containing, as 1 believed, 
choice works of native art, simply covered odd 
specimens of coarse pottery. What I said when 
1 heard this was of the same nature os the 
pottery ; it will therefore be well if I refrain from 
repeating it. It will also be wcdl if Rininia 
Sawmy and bis wicked ways be left alone, whilst 
I relate my first experiences with young Bengal. 

I have said my native cl(*rk was expected to 
know English, and this is what the first applicant 
ior that post sent me as a specimen of his idea of 
the language : 

JlBSPBCTED Sir— I beg to say that my mind is 
greatly confounded : will you kindly let me know 


if I may enter your service or may I go back to 

ray house ; Mr told me verljally that when 

you start I shall b(‘ joined to your .staff at — - ; 
still I have no result on the subject but now (sir) 
if your honor give me order I will ascertain the 
fact w'hut is with all possible means ; and having 
learnt the meaning of the cause T shall act accord- 
ing b) my own will ; I now beseech your forgive- 
ness in haste ; wlieii I would be duly favoured by 
your kiml reply, by yonr doing so I will lose no 
time to offer up my Prayer to the almighty father 
for your long life ami prosp(‘rity. — I remain, sir, 
your most obedient servant, 

Woi^lKSH CUUNUKR BaNFJUER 

This liierary piodiu tioii was of the sort lluckle- 
herry Finn described as ‘ interesting but tongh 
it was also so peculiar that I longed to see the 
writer, nml hrftr English ‘as she is sjioke’ on the 
plains of Hindustan. It also occurred to me that 
I might get tliis worthy to write my home 
letters; they w’ould impress my ivlulioiis with 
the idea that I was studying the language and 
getting befogged with it. 1 therefore .sent for 
Mr J‘>anerjce, who appeared in a spotle.ss white 
surtout ; side spring boots, wilh theii‘ tags stand- 
ing out at right angles to his legs ; close-cropped 
hair, and an uiuluella. 

’I’lie English language as spoken by young 
Bengal doe.s not give one the idea of being a 
plain one- flowery rhetoric and metaphor take 
the place of om* homely phrase.^;, and Mr Banerjee 
kept these well to the trout during our interview. 
P*ut on th(! whole he seemed a satisfactory person, 
aii<I I engaged him. 

I have forgotten, f see, to i^ay that, just before 
leaving ('alcutta, Rfinima Sawmy wanted an 
advance in cash, to ('liable lii.s family to livi» 
whilst he was away. He got it, and that fact 
rankled in my bosom mere than all his other 
delinquencies put together; so, wlieii Mr Banerjee 
suggested having a inontli’.s pay in advance for 
: his family’s benefit, my elioler rose, and I ‘went 
for’ Mr Banerjee. Jmckily for him, I tripped 
and missed my man, who, with a yell of terror, 
bolted, his wliite garments streaming in the 
wind, his umbrella sailing away like a para- 
chute, whilst spasmodically he shouted: ‘Do 
you want to kill, .sir?* No, I didn’t; I only 
wanted to inijircss on him my views on the 
' subject of monetary advances. It was uut to be, 

' though, for Mr Banerjee got safely to a house 
in the bazaar, where 1 left him, and hoped the 
] next grirtiu he came 'across woulil be able to run 
faster than I could. 

The next servant wdiosc peculiarities afforded 
me f(Jod for re (lection was a jokist, the. only 
native. I ever heard of in that line of business. 
His name was Kurreem Bux, and the way he 
once ‘played it on me’ was something any man 
might be proud of, especially as it was the 
chance of a lifetime ; he grasped the situation 
and got his reward. A lion had been killed 
in the Central I’rovince.p, and a friend— a great 
‘shikari— told me they always went in couples ; 
if therefore, we could get h^ave and post down 
sharp, we might bag the mate of the one shot. 
Leave was obttiined, and away we wtmt. A small 
stiiging bungalow, built for some surveyors, was 
situated in tlie jungles not far from where we 
expected to get news of the lion, if it existed ; 
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thi.s we had perniissioii to use, and to it we sent 
ouv Lij;gage a tlay or two in advance. Never 
sli.iil I forget the place; or its inhabitants. They 
principally consisted of the insect tribe, known 
entoniulogically as (Hnirx Icctularia. And weren’t 
they hungry ! Truly, I believe the fiend in 
human form who gave us leave to use the place 
was coining before long to it, and wished his 
tenants to have the edge taken off their appetites, 
and we were to do it But it was not to be ; 
they were too mucli en <hn.dmo(\ One look at 
them was enough ; we left the bungalow, and 
took up our (piarter.s beneath a banyan tree. 

After dinner, we arrangini our plan of cam- 
paign, and tlien curled oiirselve.s up to .slet‘p the 
sleep of tin* just, just a.s tlie moon began to ri.'^e. 
Wo must have .slept long, for when I was dis- 
turbed by my man, Kurreem Bux, pressing niy 
foot gently, the moon wa.s well up, and the place 
nearly as light a.s day. 

‘ Sahib, sahib,’ softly whisperetl Kurreem, ‘there 
is the lion.’ 

In a moment I wa.s ‘all there.’ Yes ; certainh'^ 
I could .see the tail half of .some animal behind 
a bush, apparently eating. 

‘What is he doing there, ICurreem'?’ 

‘That i.s wliere tlie cook l\ilhal some fowls, and 
r 8n])p().se tlie lion is eating the entrails.’ 

Quito Siiti.slietl witli this explanation, T took 
my rille, looked at my clnim, who was fast a-shte]), 
and crept from hiHli to bu.«h till 1 could get a 
fair shot at the he.cst, I tired ; the bullet went 
thud, Mud T waitoil to see if the <ither barrel 
would be wanted. 

What a row there was in a monumt ; the whole 
place seemed alive with people. ^\y e.hnm wa.s 
shouting ‘What is it't’ the servants were bolting 
right and left; Kurreem was .sliouting ‘A lion, 
a liftn!’ ami my (piarry was kicking away in 
the hmsh whci’e it fell. 

Now, wliilwt T wa.s deliberating about the 
wis(lom of going up to a wounded lion, a native 
appeared from behind a hush clo.se to where I 
had tired ; he went to the animal, and after 
giving vent to a wail of woe that rent the .skie.s, 
said — at least, according to the Delhi thnAte: 

Oh sir, 

Was no otlicr animal ready? 

"Wliy couldn't you Khuoi a jackal or car, 

Ainl spare me my hard-workiin; Ntaldy ! 

I ha<l shot a villager’.s donkey. Kurreem Bux 
disappeared for several days, and on his return 
kept at a respectful distduce. Eventually T 
forgave him ; and no doubt, wlien peace was 
i*e.stored, he had many a cliiickle a.s he thougbt 
of how he hud sold a Sahib. 


SOME OLD POLITICAL TOASTS. 

The decline and full of the old health-iln’nking 
customs have naturally remlere.d the art of politi- 
cal toasting of little account. Beyond the conven- 
tional sentiments usually given at party haruiuets 
and convivial gatherings— the cau.se, and the 
leade-i — Political d’oa.sts have but little existence. 
It was much otherwise, a century ago. Your 
toast and your song were not then a figure of 
speech. liea]th-propo.sing and heulth-drinking 
were serious matters, and no one could shirk 
his duty tlioreiii. Any member of a dinner- 


party or other social gathering was expected, 
if called upon, to give a sentiment which the 
rest of the company could honour. Of course, 
many of these sentiments became stereotyped, 
and several collectioms were made containing 
I many hundreds of these favourite accompani- 
’ ments to good liquor. 

I As political pa.ssion then ran higli, and party 
j feeling w'as in (lamed, it is not .'^iirpri.=ing to fin’d 
the political toast figuring prominently in the 
.social life of the period. In the course of his 
IVelsh wanderings in 171)4, Coleiidge was at 
Pala, an<l at .‘ioine public table gave the health 

■ of the then famous T)r T’riestley of Birmingham ; 
whereupon the loyal parish apothecary, who was 

'present, sai<l : ‘I gives a .‘ifiitinienl., geininen ! 

Afay all republicans be gnllotecned ! ’ A com- 
' prehensive. propo.«al, and somewhat sanguinary 
witlial, hut very pithily expressed. The political 
' toasts of the last century were often marked by 
gre.-it co.ar.'icncs.’^, and w hat one might almost cafl 
Itrutalijy. There are several collections devoted 
' to sei Mments of this type, and some of them 
' display amazing ferocity. 

j Many framers of political toasts were fondtof 
’ di.splaying tlieir ingenuity by di.«guising their 
' exact intentions under some nllii.'^ive sentiment 
i or phra.M* of double meaning^. On the 2Jth of 
' .lamiary 1798, the birthday of t.'harles .lames 
I Fox, there was a great dinnei at the famous 
I Dnncn and Aw'hor. The IVhigs as.seinbled in 
^ force- two thousand arc said to have been present 
j - with the Duke of Norfolk in the chair. The 
I first toast was the health of Fox, and then tin* 
Duke pr(qx>se<l .successively, ‘ Bight.s of the 
People,’ ‘Constitutional Bedres.s of the "Wrongs 
I of the. People,” with other catch-words and 
i pln’a.ses which tlie MHiigs tlien inscrihetl on 
' their banners. The health of the chairman was 
drunk, and then the irrepre.sBihle Duke gave 
‘Our Sovereign’s Ileallh— the Afqjcsty of the 
People !’ This wa.s sjiiling rather too near tlie 
wind, and the king piuiiiittly disniis.''ed the I)uk<' 
from hi.s various oflic(*s’. On the 1st of May in 
the aanie year, the IVhig Club bad a dinner at the 
FrumaxonA 7'«ivra, and Fox repealed the offence 
by giving as a toji-st, ‘d’he Sovereignty of the 
People of Cleat Britain.’ As soon as the king 
heard of performance, he ordered the great 
Whig’s name to he erased from the list of Pnvy 
Conneillora. 

Toa.sts of tliis chara<ti‘r were not confined 
to public gatherings. At private dinners the 
j cihstoni of pi’oposing sentiments was iiuiversal, 

! and when anient politicians got their knees 
' under the same table, the toasts given re- 
' tlected the ])olitical views of those assembled, 
j When Samuel Bogers wa.s a young man of 
twenty-nine, he once dined at a friend’s house 

■ with Thomas I’aine, freethinker and republican. 
Om* of tl e toa.sts given was the ‘ Memory of 
.loshiia,’ with reference, no iloiiot, to the Hebrew 
leader’s corirpieat of the kings of Canaan, and his 
di.^po.sal of them thereafter by hanging and 
otherwise. Paine observed that he would nf»t 
treat kings like Jo.shua. ‘I’m of the Scotch 
par.son’s opii ion,’ he said, ‘when he prayed against 
Louis XI V, — “ liord, shake him over the month 
of hell, but don't let him drop!”’ Paine then 
gave as his contribution to the toast-list, ‘The 
Uepiiblic of the World,’ which Ilogens noted a» 
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a sublime idea. It was a kind of anticipation 
of the Laureate’s lines in Lochley Hall : | 

Till the 'war-drums throbbed no* longer, and the battle j 
flags were furled i 

In tlie Parliament of man, the Federation of the world. | 

In Ireland in IHOvS, wlien uiel fiom France was | 
expected by those disaffected towards the Eni^lish ' 
rule, a popular toast was ‘The Feast of the j 
over.’ Early in the present century, Pitt Clubs 
were very numerous throughout the country. 
They were founded in BUi)port of that great 
ministePs policy during the titanic struggle with 
Napoleon, and continuetl to Itourish long after 
Waterloo had finally ended tliat contest. The 
favourite toasts were, ‘The Duke of Wellington,’ 
‘The Gallant Bliichcr,’ and then, ‘True Blue ami 
Prussian Blue — the colours that beat Bonaparte 
black and blue!’ It has been ingenioiisly sur- 
mised that this toast, and tlie popularity at that 
time of the Prussians, gave rise to Sam Weller’s 
singular form of welcome to his father, whom 
he saluted with, ‘Veil, my ITooslian Blue!’— a 
phrase which was unintelligible to the compe- 
titors for Mr G. S. Calvorley’s prizes, given in 
1807 , for proficiency in the ‘ Pickwick Papers,’ 
and was even a stone of offence to the learneil 
e-xaminor liimself. •, 

The Jacobites were extremely ingenious in their 
methods of showing convivial disloyalty without 
too openly commilting themselves. Every one 
knows the im-thod of <lrinking thediealth of the 
king ‘over the water;’ hut tliis was only one of 
many devices. In 1715 they were fond of toast- 
ijjg an individual culled J<jb. This was not the 
much-tried man of infinite and proverbial putiem e, 
but simply a com))ination of the initials of .lames, 
Ormonde, and B<dingl)roke. Other favourites 
were ‘ Ivit’ - which iii tlie same way represented 
King James Third-— ami ‘the tliree I/s,’ which 
mystery meant Best Born Briton, and so the 
Chevalier. In earlier days, diii-ing tlie Common- 
wealth, the Cavaliers are sai<l to have expressed 
their feelings towards the usurper by a tolerably 
transparent device. They put a crumb of brca<l 
into their glass, ami tlien, before dniiking it ofl’, 
exclaimed, ‘God send this rrimh wdl down !’ 
For a long time after King William Ilf. met his 
death from his horse liavlng stumbled over a 
molehill in the park of Hampton (k)urt Palace, ' 
the Jacobites kept the mcmoi v of the humble ! 
earth-borer fresh by drinking to the liealth of ' 
the ‘Little gGntlenuin in black velvet.’ Among 
the wilder spirits, the heulth-<lrinking was not 
complete unless it were performed on the bared 
knees. As Wildrake sings in if^ooilstock : 

Then let the health go round ; 

For though your stookiug he of silk, 

Your kuce shall kiss the ground, a-ground, a-ground, 1 
a-gv(iund, i 

Your kiioe shall kiss the ground. j 

On the other side, the supporters of the .<settle- i 
ment of 1(188, and all who detested the Stuarts, 
had plenty of sentiments whereby to testify, in 
bacchanalian moments, to their loyalty to the 
House of Hanover. The famous ‘ Calves’-head 
Club’ distinguished itself in this connection. 
Their favourite day of meeting and holding high 
festival was January liO, the anniversary of the 
e^tpeution of King Charles L, and their toasts 
smack of the brutality of the time. Among their 


sentiments were, ‘The Pious Memory of Oliver 
Cromwell,’ ‘The Glorious Year 1648,’ ‘llio Rlnu 
in the Mask referring to the king’s executioner 
— and others of similar hue. We liave travelled 
a long distance since such toasts as the last named 
could be tolerated in decent society. The most 
devoted admirer of the rule of Oliver Cromwell 
would liositiito nowadays to toast that ‘Man in 
the Mask’ whose personality is as little capable 
of satisfactory identification us is his of the 
Iron JMask. Kditical sentiments do not now go 
hand in liand with the flowing howl— the over- 
flowing bowl — as they used to do, and political 
toasts, except of the most conventional kind, are 
practically extinct. 

I N A r T IT M N 1 ) A Y S. 
l)o you tliiuk of the long ago, sweet heart, 

Ah wt* stand by the old Vn-ook's .side, 

And, ni.sset utid brown, tlie leaves float down 
To drift away witli the tide 
Do you think of the day.s gone hy, 

When we sat hy this diinideil streiim 
Dreaming for hours 'mid its gay wild riowers, 

As only yoiitli can dream ( 

The haw.s are rijie on the fading l>ough.s 
Wliere the thruKhe.s used to .«ing, 

When tlie sky was blue nml the blossom new 
In the fresh and jovl'iil Sjiring ; 

And I dared to ]»lcad my love 
Till your lips swei't ntiswer gave, 

W'liile. rich and bright, tlie (juiveriiig light 
Lay on the silver wave. 

You say we are older now — ami wise ; 

And the time of dreams is fi'er. 

For our children play on the sunny way 
Where we k(‘pt our tryst before. 

80 you pluek tlie criin>on liaws, 

'Wiiieli are stirred by no blown wing, 

Ainl give a sigh to the diiy.«> gone by, 

And the vanished bloom of S])iing. 

But look up into my face, sweet heart ! 

You have been my wife for years : 

We have had our sliare of toil ami earc, 

And wept together some ti'ars. 

Y’et our beart.s liavt* aye been bound 
In a boinl so truly blest, 

Tliat I cannot tell (I love so well) 

If Autumn or Spring is best. 

E. Mathkson. 
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A lUTSSlAX ‘DAY OF RFCOLLECTJOX.' 
Thc Kuf^^iun ]i(.*ojik* are jn'iliapn, of all Kurt)pfau 
iiatioiialilies, flu* mowt tenaciously conservative in 
tlie maintenance of tlieir ancient national cushans, 
holidays, and C^uircli ulKservanc.es. Y'hilst many 
of their cert'inonies are somewhat interesting, 
and e.ven sensational in tlieir character to the 
traveller, none can he possilily more so than the 
])opular holiday known amongst the Russians 
as th(i ‘ Day of Recollection,’ or ‘ Festival over the 
Dead.’ On the nioiaiing of tlie 2Hth of July, 
Russian style, or 9th of August, English style, 
whilst on a visit to St Petershurg, we were 
informed that this annual holiday was to he ol)- 
served in the elmi’chyard of Smolensk, situated in 
Yasili Ostrof. Aeeonijiaiiied hy an interesting and 
intelligent Scot, who has he.en located in Russia 
for neaiTy thirty years, and who, acr-ordingly, 
kno\N's the Russian language as well as his mother- 
tongue, Ave proceeded to the sc.ene, of action. We 
Avere not long of being made aAvare of the fact 
that soinetliing of an unusual character Avas going 
on ill tile city. At the tram-ear starting-point we 
found quite a croAvd of ]K‘o])Ie collected, most 
of Avliom carried well-loaded hags, hundles, and 
baskets, and looked a.s if they Avere setting out 
oil a somewhat lengthened jouriu'V. Car after 
cur Avas loaded and despatched only to he sm;- 
ceeded hy others. 'I'o escajie the croAvd, Ave 
secured a drosky. The fai*ther We proceeded, the 
greater the throng became. It r«*minded us of 
the crowds avc have seen hurrying along to the 
race-nie(dings or important fairs in our oavu 
country. When Ave got.AAUthiii half a mile of the 
church of Smolensk, the long aveipies, broad 
streets, and lanes looked alniftst solid with jieoplc. 
Ab the ]>olice would not allow our dnisky-man 
to ]>roceed fartluir, oAving to tin*, block, Ave. laid 
to dismount, leave our driA'er to fall into his 
place behind a long line of veliicles of every 
description, and folUnv the croAvd on foot. It 
was a croAvd certainly as big as desirable, but 
perfectly manageable. Everybody Avas in holiday 
dress and in holiday humour. Many cariied 


large memorial wreaths h(*auLifully decorated 
Avith ihjAveJ's. Tlu‘ri* was notliiyg of a sombre 
hue ill all that croAvd. The memoi’ial Avreath 
AA'as being \)oriw along as gaily as if it had been 
a marriage bompiet. It Avas ditlicnlt for n,s,to 
believe that these people Aven* » moving to a field 
of the dead. Besides those carrying Howers, there 
w<*re others carrying provisions, l>read (black anil 
white.), leajKits, 1i*a-iirns, liot-Avater urns, and 
! bottles of all sl:ai>es and sizes. 

I When ;it a eraAvling ]»aee Ave reached the 
I entrance to the chiii'ch and clmi'chyard, we found 
I a detachment of jiolice drawn up. As the jHiojde 
I passed through the arcliAvay the police movetl 
I about in search of ‘vodka’ or spirit bottles, an 
I oi-der having been issued by the chief that all 
vodka bottles Avere to lie seized, iraving jiassed 
1 thi.s entrama*, Ave now reached the short avenue to 
the cliurch of Smolensk. Here it Avas all excite- 
ment and a ]H‘rfect babel of sounds, and in respect 
of noi.se and numbers not unlike a gigantic 
Scotch or English fair of the olden times. Here, 
hoAvever, the comi»arison ceases. On the right 
of the entrance to the church stood a large open 
booth constructed oi caiiA'as, snjqioited by poles. 
It AA'as litej-ally 2 >‘"icked Avith religious devotees. 
At one. end was erected an altar Avitli sacred 
relics and ‘ikons’ and eA'crything quite in 
accordance Avitli the high ritual of the Russian 
( !hurch. It was u dazzling, gaudy show of taAvdry 
gold and .silver ornamentation in full l»laze Avith 
taju-rs and caudles. Outside, a g(Hxl sale of 
lajiei's was g(*ing on. Within this booth many 
Avere ('ll their knees, others were kissing the glass 
coverings of the pictures of the saints, or crossing 
themselves and dis])laying their religious fervour 
ill many strange ways. One man quite as earnest 
as his fellow-dov<»le.e.s in bowing, kneeling, cross- 
ing liiiu.self, and kissing the jiictures of the saints, 
carried a formidable bottle in bis pocket. On 
one side of the entrance stood ten nuns of 
dark, .swarthy cojuidexions, dressed in black and 
wearing hats of various shujies, sugar-loaf and 
cylindrical, from Avhich long heavy black veils 
Avere sustiended. These nuns hud come from the 
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remote interior, and were on a begging tour for 
the poorer country churches. There were men 
also eagerly clamouring for contributions for 
certain churches burned down in the interior. 
Not far off was a miscellaneous lot of lame, halt, 
and blind soliciting alms. This booth was well 
patronised ; and the money drawn from the sale 
of tapers and caudlps, in addition to the voluntary 
contributions, must have brought a fair harvest 
to those who presided over it 

Leaving this extraordinary exhibition of devo- 
tion, suptirstition, and imposition, "we cros^j|;d 
over to see what was d<.>ing within the chnn;h 
of Smoleuslv. Within. the porch stood two rows 
of ndserable creatures, old and middle-aged. The 
sight of this abject ct)llection of Immunity was 
positively sickening for its sadnesH. Round 
porch were people engage.d in the sale of charms, 
trinkets, curios, and flowers. The clun-ch of 
Smolensk, which is dedicated to the Virgin, looks 
a somewhat aged structure, nutwithstaiidiug the 
whitewash and paint which have not been spared 
uppu it. Its alln,r is a fini? one, and of course 
tliere is no lack sacred pictures— gi)ld, silver, 
and jewelled oniameiitation — candelabra, paint- 
ings, frescoes, banners, rare old service-books, and 
other objects of religious vciiieratioii. As the 
worshippers entered, very many ’of them jinr- 
cliased candles and tapers, proceeded M’ith them 
to the altar, and after lighting them then?, tlu'y 
placed them in the candelabra reserved for such 
offerings. The. clmrcli is now (piite ablaze witli 
light, and presents a spectacle — as the gohl, silve.r, 
and jewelled treasures glisten .so d.-izzlingly--- 
wliich moves tlie worshijipe.rs. The pictures of 
the Saviour and tlie Virgin were spe-cial ohjecta 
of veneration, and all eagerly ])i'esHed forward 
in succession to kiss those holy pictures. Tliere 
were some people kissing the floor of the cliurch, 
others were devoutly crossing thems(‘Ive,.s and 
kneeling. Very few could be cliarged witli 
reraissness. In the centre of the church .stb(«.l 
pitchers full of holy-water, around which the 
people were congregating, eager to get the tin 
cups into their hands. The u'ut.er was disposed 
of in cupfuls. Mothers were encouraging and 
pressing their children to partake of it, while 
some were even putting it into the months of 
tender infants. Tlie lloor of the church was 
thick with sand, caused by the trallic of so many 
feet. A miracle-working picture of tlie Virgin 
Lady of Smolensk altractiid much attention, and 
many kisses were lavished on the glass which 
protected it. WJ^ilst we were examining with 
some interest this highly venerated work of art, 
a woman dressed like a peasant approached u.s 
carrying a basket covered with a w]iit,e cloth. 
From this basket she produced a small phial 
containing an oily-looking liquid, which she 
offered for sale. It had heim specially blessed, 
she said, by coming in contact with the miracle- 
working Virgin, and was warranty 1 to cure all 
manner of diseases. Strongly she pressed its 


virtues upon us, saying, ‘Although you are Ger- 
mans and foreigners and dumb to what is going 
on, you ought to make some sacrifice for the 
mother of God.’ As w’e still declined to make 
the purchase, she opened the cork, put some 
of the oil on the tip of her linger, and was about 
to proceijd to anoint us ; however, at this point 
we slipped throiigli the crow'd and esc.aped her 
further attentions. 

The heat ^ow growing stifling, the smell by 
no means the most fragrant— around us nothing 
hut hissings, gi?nu flee ti oils, prostrations, crossings, 
and drinking of the holy-water increasing rather 
than diiiiinishiiig, we made our way out of the 
church to enjoy a little fresh air in the church- 
yai*d. The main ave.mu's wtsi’c; (irowded. Tliere 
wtwe jiriesis, pidic.e, soldiers, sailoi's, artisans, 
boatmen in their red shirts outside thi‘ir trousers, 
and pieturesiine.ly attired women and child J’en 
jironieiiading to and fro. Then' were vendors of 
fruit, flow'ers, siveet.s, and Seltze.i* w.ater stationed 
hen? and tliere. Tliere w’as, however, no jostling, 
no rndene.s.s in all that crowd. The humhlcst 
‘inoujik’ was greeting the oth(;r by taking his 
cap off, shaking him by tin; band, ;ind from his 
heart wdsliing him all happiness. There was 
the utmost court-esy and kindm^ss manifested by 
every one to young and old. DiHeiviit classes 
moved freely togi*.tlier. There wa.s no stiffness, 
no formality, no j'e, serve. 

The chnrehyanl of'Sniolensk, ^ve were informed 
by an officer of ])olic(‘, is one. hundred and tw(?nty 
acres in extent, and the. nuiiiber of grave-diggers 
employed is tweiity-fonr. We have seen many 
lamentably neglected and insanitary churchyards 
in our own country ; we liave seen nothing, how- 
ever, like this. It is simply a wild, neglected 
lielcl of rank grass, neglected tree.s, and shrubs 
enclosed by a hideous woimIch fence. There are 
avenue.s and road.s broad and naiTow intersecting 
it, lint all neglected and unkept. The monu- 
mental stones are nearly as thick as they can be 
plante.d. Tlu’re are obelisks, flat stones, piUara, 
miniature chapels, shrines, .stones in every con- 
ceivalde shajHi and form, picturesque and gro- 
fe.sqne, and attached to every stone is the ‘ikon,’ 
or holy picture. On many of the monuments 
lamps wen' burning, and on numerous graves 
were lighted candles. The most common form 
of monumental design, however, was the Greek 
croB.s, ill stone or wood, and in some cuBe.s in plain 
rough logs and posts. There were other tombs 
like caves, grottoes, rockurieii, and mounds of turf 
of pyrami^d shape. Some resembled ordinary 
wooden packing-boxes, others again clo.sely resem- 
bled large umbrellas and jiarasols. Tlie decora- 
tions were in some cases lavish, and very beau- 
tiful indeed. Ro.ses, everlastings, lieatlier, dried 
flowers, and wreaths of brilliant colours were 
lovingly bestowed as offerings and memorials. 

As we turn away from the main avenitos to 
wander amongst the tombs, what a remarkable 
sight presented* itself ! In every direction there 
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were family parties holding piciiies amongst the 
gra\rew. Within many a little grave enclosure, a 
ttihle stood, spread with eatabhis and drinkables, 
and the family party sat round as hap])y looking 
as if they were picnicking in the woods. Other 
family groups were seated in large aviary -like 
structures made of woixl and wire-netting, with 
tiibles spread witliin and sefits all round. Within 
these enclosures feasting with their relatives were 
many ty[i<^s of St Petersburg society, from the 
well-clad, liighly respectable- lookiig men of busi- 
ness down to tlie liumblest and poorest luboiirei’, 
and not a sad face amongst them. Tliis resting- 
plac(j of the dead m’us transformed to-day into 
a scene of festivity. Som(‘. tables wcTii covered 
with the usual tea-party provision.?, (jilier-s again 
with the more solid materials of tlie Hnj)i>er-table. 
Teaj)otsaiid tea-urns were ('I’ervwJiere. The eliief 
drink was ‘vodka,’ which, not withstanding tlie 
poli(;e prohibition, was too consjjicuoiisly present. 
There is a groii]), and it is not the only one, 
seated round a tablQ, well furnislied with Itus- 
sian sausages, hiiiis, black bread, lisli, au<l small 
cucumbers, aiul too intent over the vodka. The 
children are ])l;iyiiig* around, liaving disposed of 
their cloaks and hats on the i'amil}' gmvestone. 
There is an old man, bald-headed, in liis red 
shirt over his trousers and long Ijoots, seated on 
the family burving-ground with liis aged wife 
beside him, and before them eggs, cucumbers, 
and black bread. It is a very strange, yet 
pathetic, sight. It is imjiossible for them to 
look happier than llu'y do now. 

As we 'moved along, we heard 1h(‘ sounds of 
chaiitiiig. lien*, was a family parly of men and 
women, most respectable looking and well clad, 
kneeling together on the family burial-ground. 
A pi'iest in (h‘ep sonorous tones was rt'citing or 
singing the ‘ }>anelieda,’ or tin* re([iiieni for the 
dead. The otlu'j's crossed thcjnselvcs, waved 
their hamls, kissed the ground, and seemed 
intensely agitated. The pj’iest alone stood up, 
full bearded aud mousluclied, and with long 
streaming hair. On his head he woj-c a cylin- 
drical hat of purple velvet, over his shouldej-S a 
shawl-like garment of silver aud gold braided 
Work, with large gold crosses beliiiul, and in 
his hand lie carried a eeiiscr. TIu* service only 
lasted a few minutes. The bn* of twenty copecks 
(livepence) was then handed to the ju’iest, wlyi 
witlidrew for duty elsewhere. As soon as the 
service was over, tluuv was inutiial cnugratulatioii, 
and oil every face tliere, was an cApres-sioii of 
delightful satisfaction. Down iuiuiedialely they 
sat txigether around tin* well-furnished table, and 
tliere they feasted. As we waiidcn'd about, the 
voices of the multitude, reminded us of the sound 
of the sea. Here is an enclosure with ele.veii 
persons seated within feasting gaily and drinking 
vodka. 

Changing our rout.e, we came to the' finest 
monument in the churchyard, aud, let it be said, 
one that is kept in a singularly tasteful and 
crediti.ble conaition. This is the monument 
erected in memory of those soldiers of the Fin- 
nish Kegiiuent o{ Guards who jierishcd in the 
explosion in tin? Winter Palace some years ago. 
The monument is a very handsome granite struc- 
ture, planted on an artificial mound. It is of 
obelisk shape, and its top is silrnioimted by a 


jewelled golden cross placed on a gilded globe. 
On the face of the obelisk are printed the names 
of the unfortunate soldiers, Tne decorations are 
of a purely military character, comprising Rus- 
sian eagles, hayoni'ls, cuirasses, helmets, swords, 
guns, and cannou tastefully arranged ; wliil.st the 
graves are beautifully decorated with wrenths 
and flowers 'and strewn with rice. This monu- 
ment was surrounded by numerous siiectators, 
who showed their respect for the dead and their 
veneration for tlie holy pictures near it by 
uncovering and crossing themselves. 

After leaving tliis interesting memorial, we 
continued our walk, aud everywhere there was 
very much the .same tiling to be seen— -religions 
fervour and devotion commingled with drinking, 
fe>astirig, and nieiriineiit. Seated* on a little en- 
closure with his wife and relativt'S we came upon 
a burly lieutenant of police well known to our 
fri(*ud. We halU*d to get .smno information from 
hiiiL H(* informed us that he had .some cliildreli 
bnri(M.r within this enclosure, and that iiow' he 
wa.s having a gluri<*us day. Turning to. tlie 
writer, he said : ‘ Ah, our friend" has never seen 
the like of tliis in his eountrv. They have 
nothing like this in Schottland.’ When we asked 
him about, the v<«lk.*i-drinki%^ connected with 
this Recollection Day, he replied: ‘Wliy, the 
police order i.*^, there must he no vodka ; however, 
all tin* same the more vodka comes.’ He also 
informed n.s that tliis w’as tlie olde.st cemetery in 
St P(‘tersburg, aud it was estimafed that hundreds 
of ihousand.s of bodies had been inti'rred here, 
and that from lime iinmeniorial those strange 
riles wdiich he was engag(‘d in had been ob- 
seiweil. 

Leaving our friend to enjoy himself, we came 
upon some Hal tonibHtoiie.s sjirinkled with rice, 
and others strewn with black bitad, white bread, 
and liard-boiled eggs crumbled down, as oblations 
to the dead. There were also scvei-al vliry curious 
circular and sipiarc wire-iii'tted enclosures con- 
fiiiiiing memorial cimse.x. There is a larm* en- 
closure closely resembling a cagi* in the ZoolugicAl 
Gardens in wdiich tliree massive w’otxien Greek 
cros.ses stand covered with beautiful wreaths and 
flowers; wliilst seated in true pienic-like style is 
a inej-ry group of individuals feasting. 

We have now reaclii'd auothej' uiureh. Beg- 
gars are staiuliug round the doors, crying : ‘ Re- 
uK'iulier tin*. cliurches in the interior !’ 

‘ Remember the cluircli of Michael the Ai’changel !’ 
Sevehil nuns also, with fur round their King- 
veiled hats, were iiiqilnring for assistance. Near 
this church we were, attracted by an old tomb- 
stone covered with wTitteii papers. We insjiected 
some of them, aud they j^roved to be the petitions 
for prayers for the di‘ad given to the priests. 
Having been dis])osed of, they w’ere apparently 
thrown out to make room for others. Many of 
those sheets (»f uotii-pajier contained long lists of 
names of the de, parted. 

Making our way out of the churchyard, wc saw 
near the church (T Smolensk a man beating an 
iron plate Huspcnde,d from the branch of a tree, 
as a si^al for the people to withdraw. Passing 
through the gates, we noticed tlu^ police keeping 
a sharp lookout for pickpockets, those plagues of 
Russian crowds. A ‘tractir* or restaurant planted 
at the very church gate was doing a roaring trade. 
Outside, tlie scene was one of great animation. 
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Every upper window hud its occupantH. The 
Btivcts were crowded, the drosky-inen in long 
lines were drawn uj), waiting’for patrons, and the 
noise from the innumerahlc overflowing tractirs 
or cafes was simply deafening. 

So k?nninated this reinarkalde day spent in the 
churchyard of Smolensk. When such n holiday 
as this was instituted, wlio can tell ?* It helongs 
to the dim and distmt past, and is a relic of 
stiini-harbarous times. It carried our minds at 
once hack oVer the long centuriiis to the clays of 
old pagan rite.s and jn'actices. We luid read in 
classical authors liow the itomaii sepulelires were 
bespread with flowi-rs and covered will) crowns 
aim fillets, ]iow tlie little altai- was erected, on 
which libations wore made and incense burned, 
'and how tin* aiicient tombs ua’ni frequently illn- 
minatiid witli lanij>s. We had read of the h'ast 
the Silicernium, kept hotli for the living and the 
dead associated with* it, ami how certain things, 
sucli as beans, lettuce, hri’ad, and eggs, wer(‘ laid 
on the tombs as the cmna f>raHa. It was ihmark- 
ahle indeed to find soniething not unlike this a 
rcfognised ce.riimony in the Kussian church, and 
a living and popular institution in a civilised and 
cultured capital lik(i St Pi*t.ersl»nrg. 


BLOOD ROYAL.* 

CHAPTER XITI. — AN UNKXPEt’TED VISITOR. 

His father’s death pul Dick at once in a very 
different position from the one he had previously 
occupied. It was a family revolution. And on 
the very evening of tlie funeral, that poor .shabby 
funeral, Dick began then and there to think the 
future over. 

Poor people have to manage things very 
differently^ fr(>m rich ones ; and when Kdmnnd 
Plantagenet was laid to rest at last ;n the 
Oxfoixl cemetery, no iiieiiihur of tlic family save 
Dick himself was there to assi.'^t at the final 
ceremony. Only Oillespie accoiiqHiiiied him to 
the side of the grave, out of all the College ; 
but when they reached the chapel, they found 
Gillingham standing there hatle.ss before them 
— urged, no doubt, by .some late grain of remopse 
for his own prime jjart in Lhi.s dome.slic drama ; 
or was it only perhaps by a strong desire to see 
the last act of his tragedy playe<l out to its 
bitter climax ? After the ceremony, he left 
hurriedly at once in the opposite direction. 
The two friends walked home alone in profound 
silence. Tiiat evening, Cille.s])ie came up to 
Dick’s rooms to bear him company in his trouble. 
Dick was deeply depressed. After a while, he 
grew confidential, and explained to his friend 
the full gravity of the crisis. For Mr Plan- 
tagenet, after all, poor weak sot thoiigli he was, 
had been for many ycar.s the chief bread winner 
of the family. Dick ami Maud, to he sure, had 
, done their best to eke out the housekeeping 
expenses, and to aid the younger children as 
far as possible ; but still, it was the, father on 

* Oopyrislit; 1802 in tlm United States (<f America by the 
Casaell Publiahhjg ComiwHy. 


whoso earnings they all a.s a family had depended 
throughout for rent and food and clothing. Only 
Maud and Dick were independent in any way ; 
Mrs Plantagenet and the little ones owed every- 
thing to the father. He hud been a personage 
at Chiddiiigwick, a character in his way, and 
Chiddingwick for some strange reason had 
always been proud of him. Even ‘carriage 
company’ sent their children to lejirn of him 
at the Uliite Jflorsej just because he was old 
Plantagenet, and a certain shadowy sentiment 
attached to liis name and personality. Broken 
reprobate as he was, the halo of past greatness 
followed him down through life to the lowest 
depths of degradation and penury. 

But now tliat his father was dead, Dick began 
to i‘eali.se for the first time how far the whole 
family had been depemleiit for support upon 
the old man’s profos.sion. Little as he had 
earned, indeed, that little had been bread and 
butter to his wife and children. And now that 
Dick came to face the problem before him like 
a man, he saw only loo j)la'inly that he himself 
mu.st till the place Mr Planlageiiet had vacated. 
It was a terrible fate, but be saw no u’ay out 
of it. At one deadly blow all his hopes for 
the future were dashtMl utterly to* the ground. 
Much as lie hated to think it, lie saw at once 
it was now his imjierutive duty to down 
from O.xi'ord. lie must do something withiait 
delay to earn a livulilittod somehow for his 
imdiicr and sisters. He couldn’t go on living 
there in comparative luxury while the rest of 
his family starved, or declined on the tiuider 
mercie.s of the Chiddingw'ick workhouse. 

(iradually, hit by bit, he confided all this, 
hrokeii-liearkMl, to Gillesjoe. There were no 
secrets betwt’en them now ; for the fads iis to 
j>oor Mr Plantagenet’s jiitiablc pnifossion had 
come out fully at the inquest, and all Oxford 
knew that night that Plantagenet of Durhuiii, the 
clevfM* and ri.sing history man, who W'as consid- 
ered safe for the Marquis of Lothian’s Es.say, was 
after all hut the .son of a country dancing-ina.ster. 
So Dick, with a crimson face, putting his pride 
fn hi.s pocket, announced to Iiis friend the one 
jdaii for the future that now seemed to him 
feasible — to return at once to Chiddingwick and 
take up his father’s place, so as to keep together 
the climtHc. Clearly he must do sometliing to 
make money without delay ; and that sad resolve 
was the only device he could think of on the 
spur of the immient. 

‘Wouhln’t it he better to try for a school- 
mastefshi])?’ Gillespie suggested cautiously. He 
had the foresight of his countrymen. ‘That 
wouldn’t so much unclass you in the end as the 
other. You haven’t a degree, of course, and the 
want of one would naturally tell against you. 
But you might get a vacant, place in some 
preparatory school — though the pay, of course, 
W'ould be something dreadfully trivial.* 

‘That’s just it,’ Dick answered, bursting with 
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shame and niiaery, but facing it out like a man. 
‘Gillespie, you're kindness itself— such a dear 
good fellow— and I could say things to you I 
couldn’t say to anybody else on earth that 1 
know of, except iny own family. But even to 
you I can’t bear to say what must be said, sooner 
or later. . You see, for my mother’s sake, for 
my sisters’, for iny brothers’, I mast do whatever 
enables me to make most mone 3 ^ 1 must pocket 
my pride — and I’ve got a great deal — ever so 
much too much—but I must pocket it, all the 
same, ami think only of what ’s best in the end 
for the family. Now, 1 should hafr the dam-ing 
— oh, my <lear, dear fellow, 1 can’t tell you how 

I should hate it! But it’s the one thing by 
whii'.h I could certainly earn imjst money. 
There’s a good eoiinectiou tliere at Cliiddingwick, 
and it’s^all in the hands of the family. People 
would support me because 1 was my father’s 
son. If 1 went home at once, before anybody 
else came to the town to fill the empty place, 

I could keep the coimectiou together ; and tis I 
wouldn’t Hpeiiil any money — well, in the wavs 
my poor father often spent it, I sliould easily 
eui'u eiioiigli to keep myself and the children. 
It’ll break my lieart to <lo it; oh, it'll break 
my heart ; for I ’m a very prouil man ; but I 
see 110 way out of it. Ami I, who hoped to 
build up again by higitimato mean.s the ruined 
fortunes of the Planlageiiets 1’ 

Gillespie was emlowed with a sound amount 
of good Scotch commoii-.sense. He looked at 
things more soberly. *lf I were you,’ he .said 
in a tone that seemed to calm Dick’.s nerves, 
‘even at tlie risk of letting the golden oppor- 
tunity slip, IM ilo nothing rashly. A step do^\n 
in the social scale is easy tuiough to take ; but 
once taken, we all know it ’s very hard to 
recover. Have you mentioned this plan of 
yours' to your mother or sister * 

‘I wrote to Aland about it this evening,’ Dick 
answered sadly, ‘ami 1 told her 1 might jiossibly 
havi‘ to make this sacrifice.’ 

Gillespie paused ami reflected. After a 
minutc’.s consideration, he drew his jupe from 
his mouth and shook out the ashi-s, ‘ If 1 were 
you,’ he said again, in a very decided voice, 
‘I’d let the thing hang a bit. Why slionldn’t 
you run down to Cliiddingwick to-morrow and 
talk matters over with your people? It costs 
mone}'', I know ; and just at pre.sent, I can 
understand, every penny s a point to you. But 

1 ’ve a pi’ofomid respect for the opiiiiiuis of one’s 
women in all these tpieslions. d hey look imm; 
at the .social side, 1 ’ll admit, than men ; yet 
they often see things more clcjarly mid intelli- 
gently, for all that, than we do. They 've got' 
such insight. If they demand this sacrifice of 
you, I suppose you must make it ; but if, as 

I expect, tliey refuse to sanction it, wli\', then, 
you mu.st try to find some other way out of it’ 
Gillespie’s advice fell in e.xactly with Dick’s 
own ideas ; for not only did he wish to see 
Ids mother and Aland, but also lie was anxious 
to meet Alary Tudor again and exjilain to her 
with regret that the engagement which had never 
existed at all between them must now be ended. 
So he decided to take his friend’s advice at once, 
and start off by the first train in tlie morning | 
to Cliiddingwick. 

rh ' 

He went next day. Gille.spie breakfasted with 
him, and reniuined when he left in quiet posses- 
sion of the armchair by the fireside. He took up 
a book — the third volume of Afommsen — and sat 
on and smoked, without thiidting of the time, 
filling up the interval till his eleven o’clock ' 
lecture. For at eleven tlie senior tutor lectured 
on l*lato's Republic. Just as the clock .struck 
ten, a Iiurried knock at the door aroused Gil- 
lespie’s attention, ‘l.’ome in!’ he said quickly, 
taking his pi^ie froni his month.. The door 
opened with a timid movement, standing a 
quarter ajar, and a pale face peeped in with 
manifest indecision. ‘A lady Gillespie said 
to hinibelf, and instinctively knocked the uncon- 
sumed tobacco out of his short cla}' pipe as he 
rose to greet her. 

‘Oh, I heg your pardi>ii,’ a small voice said in 
very frightened accents. ‘ I think I must be 
iiii.stakeii. I wanted Air Ricliard Plaiitagenet’s . 
rooms. Can you kindly direct me to them 

‘Tlcse are Air Plaiitagenot’s rooms,* Gille.spie 
answered as gently as a woman himself, for lie 
saw the girl w’as slight, and tifed, and delicate, 
and dressed in deep mourning of the .simjiest 
description. ‘He left me here in po.ssesion when 
he w'ciiL out this morning, and I’ve been sitting 
ever since in them.’ 

'riie slight girl came in a sten or two with 
evident hesitation. ‘Will lie be long gone?’ she 
asked tremulously. ‘ Perhaps he ’s at lecture. I 
mu.^t sit down and wait for him.’ 

Gillespie motioned her into a chair and instinc- 
tively pulled a few things straight in the room 
to receive a lady. ‘AVell, to tell you the truth,’ 
he .said, ‘ 1 ’hiiitagenet ’s gone down this morning 
to Chiihlingwick. I— I beg your pardon, but i 
siqipose you ’re Ids sister.’ 

Aland let hersfdf drop into the chair he set 
for her, with a despondent gesture. ‘Gone to 
(Cliiddingwick ! Oh, how nnforlumite !’ she cried, 
lookitig pu/.7,le.d. ‘ Wliat am I evei' to do? This 

is really ili'cadful.’ And indeed tlie situation was 
Rullicieiitly embaiTu.ssing ; lor .die hud run up in 
Iia.-^te, on the spur of the moment, when she 
receivetl Dick’s letter threatening instant return, 
without any mure money than w'ould pay her fare 
oioe way, trusting to Dick’s purse to frank her 
back again. But .she didn’t mention these facts, 
of course, to the young man in Dick’s rooms, with 
the blne-and-white boating jacket, \Yho sat and 
looked hard at her wdth profound admiration 
and symjiathy, reflecting to himself meanwhile 
how very odd it was of Plantagenet never to 
have given him to understand that his sistei 
was beautiful ! For Aland was ahvays beautiful, 
in a certain delic.ale, .‘^lender, shrinking fashion, 
though .slie had lots of charai'ter ; and her 
eye:., red w'ith tears, and her simple little black 
dress, in.steud of spoiling her looks, somehow 
.served to accentuate the peculiar charms, of her 
beauty. 

She sat there a minute or two, wondering what 
on earth to do, while GiUespie stood by in re- 
spectful silence. At lust she spoke. * ‘ Yes, I ’in his ^ 
.sister,’ she said simply, raising her face with a 
timid glance towards the strange young num. 
‘Did Dick lell you when he was coming back? 

1 ’m afmid T must wait for him.’ 

‘I don’t think lie’ll be liack till rather late^’ 
Gillespie answered with sympathy. ‘ He took his 
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name off .Hall j that raeaTis to say,’ lie added in 
explanation, * he won’t be home to dinner.’ 

Maud considered for a niornent in doubt. This 
was really serious. Then she spoke once more, 
rather terrified, ‘lie won’t stop away all ni^dit, 1 
suppose?’ she asked, turning up her face appeal* 
ingly to the kindly- featured stranger. For what 
she could do in that case, in a strange big town, 
without a penny in her pocket, she really couldn’t 
imagine, 

Gillespie’^ confident answer reassured her on 
that head. ‘Oh no, he won’t stop away,’ he 
replied, ‘ for he hasn’t got leave ; and he wouldn’t 
be allowed to sleep out without it. But he mayn’t 
be back, all the .saim^, till quite lati; at night — 
perhaps ten or eleven. It would be hardly safe 
tor you, I think, to wait on till tlieii for him. 1 
mean,’ lie added apologetically, ‘ it might perhaj).s 
be too late to get a ti'ain back to Oliiddingwick.’ 

Maud looked down and hesitated. She perused 
\he hearth rug. *1 think,’ she said at last, after 
a very lourg pause, ‘you must be Mr (lillespie.’ 

‘That’s my name,’ tlie young man answered, 
with an inclination of tins head, rather pleased 
ahft' should have heard of him. 

Maud hesitated once more. Then, after a 
moment, she seemed to inalce her mind up. 
‘I’m so glad it ’s* you,’ slie said simply, with 
pretty womanly coiifideiice ; ‘for I know you ’re 
Dick’s friend, and I daresay you’ll have guessed 
what’s brought me un here to-day even in the 
midst of our great trouble. Oh, Mr Vlillespie, did 
he tell you what he wrote last night to me V 

Gillespie gazed down at her. Tears 8ioo<l in her 
eyes as she glanced up at . him piteously. He 
thought he had never seen any face before so 
pathetically ])retty. ‘Ye-es, he .told me,’ the 
young man answei’od, hardly liking even to 
acknowledge it. * ‘He said he thought of going 
back at once to Chiddingwick, to take up- well, 
to keep together your poor fatlier’s connection.’ 

With a violent eflbrt, Maud held back lier^tears. 
‘Yes, that’s just what he wrote,’ she went on, 
with downcast eyes, her lij)s trembling us .she said 
it. Then she turned her face to him yet again. 
‘But, oh, Mr Gillespie/ she cried, clasping lier 
hands in her earnestness, ‘that’s just what he 
must never, never, never think of !’ * 

‘But he tells me it ’s the only thing — the fartiily 
has— to live upon/ Gillesjiie interposed, hesi- 
tating. 

‘ Then the family can starve ! ’ Maud cried, with 
a sudden flash of those tearful eyes. ‘We’re 
Plantogenets, and we can hear it. But for Dick 
to leave Oxford, and spoil all our best hopes for 
him — oh, Mr Gillespie, can’t yf)U feel, it would be 
too, too dreadful? We could never stand it.’ 

Gillespie surveyed her from head to foot in 
admiration of her spirit. Such absolute devotion 
to the family lionour struck a kindred chonl in 
his’ lialj’-Oeltic nature. ‘ You speak like a FlunUi- 
geuet,’ he answered very gravely, for he too had 
caught some faint infection of the great I’lanta- 
genet myth. ‘You deserve to have him stop. 
You’re worthy of such a brother. But don’t 
vou think yourself it would be right of him— as 
he does — to think first of your mother and his 
sisters and brothers ?’ 

Maud rose and faced him. ‘ Mr Gillespie,’ she 
cried, clasping her liands, and looking beautiful 
as she dia so, ‘I don’t know why 1 can speak to 


you 80 frankly ; I puppose it ’s because you *re 
Dick’s friend, and because in this terrible loss 
which has come upon us so suddenly we stand so 
much in need of human sympathy. But, ob- 
it’s wrong to say it, of course, yet say it 1 must ; 
I don’t (jure one penny whether it’s right or 
whether it’s wrong ; let us starve or not, I do, 
do want Dick to stop on at Oxford !’ 

Gillespie regarded her resj)ectfully. Such 
counige appealed to him. ‘ Well, 1 daresay 
I ’m as wrong as yon,’ he answered frankly ; 
‘ but, to tell you the truth— so do I ; and I 
honour you for say in*' it.’ 

‘Thank yon,’ Maud cried, letting tlie tears roll 
now unchecked, for sympathy overcame her. She 
fell back again into her chair. ‘Do you know,’ 
she said unaffectedly, ‘ we don’t care one bit wliat 
we do at Chiddingwick ; we don’t care, not one of 
ns! We’d work our fingei’s to the hone, even 
Nellie, who’s the youngest, to keep *Dick at 
Oxford. We don’t I'niml if we starve, for we’re 
only the younger ones. But Uichurd ’s head of 
our house now, lieir of our name and race : and 
we were all so proud wlien he got this Scholar- 
bliip. We thought he’d be brought up as the 
cliief of the Phintagenets ought to be.’ She 
pau.sed a moment and. reliected ; then she spoke 
again. ‘ To leave Oxford would be bad enough,’ 
she went on, ‘and would co.st us all sore; it 
would be a terrible blow to us ; though 1 suppose 
that’s inevitable : but to come back to Chiddiug- 
wick, and bdee up my dear fatlier’a profession — 
oh, don’t think me undutiful to hi.s memory, Mr 
Gillespie, for our father was ii man— if you ’d 
known him long ago, before he grc*w carele.ss -a 
man we had mueh to be prouil of — but still, well, 
there ! if l)ick was to do it, it would break our 
very hearts for us.’ 

‘*1 cun see it would/ Gillespie answered, 
glancing away from her gently, for she was cry- 
ing hard now. His lieart warmed to the poor 
girl. How lie wi.she(l it had been possible for 
him to help lier ellectually ! 

Maud leaned forward with clasped liands and 
spoke still more ouinestly. ‘Then you ’ll help me 
with it?’ she said, drawing a sigh. ‘You’ll work 
with me to }»revent him ? I know Dick thinks 
a great deal of your advice and opinion. He’s 
often told me so. You’ll try to persuade him 
not to leave Oxford, won’t* you? — or if he leaves, 
at least not to come back to Chiddingwick ? Oli, 
do say you will*! — for Dick’s so mucii influenced 
by what you think and say. You see, he’ll 
wjmt to do what’s 'best for uft — he’s always so 
unselfish. But that’s not what we wafit-. you 
must try and make him neglect w, and think only 
of himself ; for the more he tliinks of zis, the 
more unhappy and ashamed and desperate he ’ll 
make us ; and the more he thiiik.s of himself, 
why, the better we ’ll all love him.’ 

It wa.s a topsy-turvy gospel : but one couldn’t 
lielp respecting it. Gillespie rose and ‘sported 
the oak ’—closed the big outer door, which stands 
as a sign in all Oxford rooms that the occupant is 
out, or doesn’t wish to be disturbed, and so secures 
men when reading from casual interruption. He 
told Maud what he had done ; and Maud, who 
had been brought up too simply to distrust her 
brother’s friend, or to recognise the rules of polite 
etiquette on such subjects, was grateful to him 
for the courtesy. ‘Now, we must talk this out 
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together,^ he said, ‘ more plainly and practically. 

a business matter : we must discuss it as 
business. But anyhow, Miss Plantagenet, 1*11 
do my very best to help you in keeping Dick 
on at Oxford.* 


A NEW WORLD FOR THE CAMEL. 
The Soudan Expedition gave Australians their 
first important lesson in the uses of the camel. 
Before that they regarded the beast as an interest- 
ing object in natural hi.story, and of a certain 
commercial value in some little-known parts of 
the world ; but it never seriously entered their 
heads to turn it to regular practical account on 
their own vast plains. Over fifty years ago a 
few enthusiasts endeavoured to excite attention to 
the henofiLs which would accrue from using the 
camel us a beast of burden ; the early (Governors 
pressed the matter with spirit at various junctures 
from the establishment of Botany Bay, and many 
of the explorers were distinctly favourable to the 
employmeut of the animals. But these influences 
were utterly powerless to effect the juirposc con- 
templated. The population had brought with 
them a knowledge of the horse and ox, and those 
they used in their carrying' enterprises over a 
continent iis little adapted in many respects to 
those jKirticiilar animals UsS are the idaiiis of 
(Jentral Asia. The y(umg men who answered 
the call to arms in the panic of a few years ago 
were, however, gi’cat ]U‘op()rtioii natives of the 
soil, and although iiihoritiiig a fixed regard for 
horse and bullock, they were not blind to the 
special irses they saw made of the camel along the 
skirts of Arabian desert.s. When tbey returned, 
they brought with them a wider view of things ; 
and while, admitting that much of Australia suits 
the liorse-team and bullock-team, they were 
equally emphatic in declaring that much more 
of the country seciued destined by nature to 
be the carryiug-groniid of the camel alone. 'J'lie 
new idea is growing, and already five lines of 
camel traffic have been opened up and are in 
regular work. Altogether, over two thousand 
camels are in daily march. 

Once the camel comes to be generally known, 
rivalry of .lior.se and ox will in the interior of 
the country he out of the (picstion. E.xcept on 
the cOast districts, the bullock lias almost excluded 
the horse already. On the great inland pluin.'^, 
travelling day by day over barren spiuifex 
country, the horse was found too valuable an 
animal for the work before him. The bushmaii’s 
solid work was done by bullocks. But what sort 
of expeditions were those ti'ips of his ? lie yoked 
ten or a dozen bullocks to his dray or w^agon ; 
li (3 drove iis many more along before ; so tliat 
when accidents' happened he would have sub- 
stitutes ; and he did his three or five hundred 
miles in a period, and amid privations and hard- 
ships, which almost invariaoly made a gap in 
his life. Ten miles a day is a fair average for 
a team of bullocks. They must be turned out 
before sundown to feed and water ; and if food 
or water is scarce, they have to be looked after 


carefully during the night. The teamster must 
keep on foot all day, accompanying them with 
comments complimentary or objurgatory, as occa- 
sion reijuires ; or urging them with his long 
ecIio-iTiising whip to dash over a pinch in a MU 
or a rut in a creek. He is sometimes eight or 
ten months from home at a stretch, and there 
are cases recorded M'hen his trip covered over 
two years. Occasionally lie takes his wife and 
young children with him, and then his^life is 
i simply that of a gipsy, with the romance taken 
out and the hardest of hard work put in. 

The imiuediaie consequence of substituting 
cameda for bullocks will be the shortening oi 
those long trips. A camel will do eighty-four 
miles in eighteed hours with three hundred 
pounds on lii.s back. To go that distance would 
take the average buflock team ten or eleven days.' 
hroiii the stand-point of civilisation, this is of 
the highest moiiient. It i.s nothing for men to 
pierce the desert on a trip of exploration, return# 

I jug in a year or two years or aften a longer 
I inter 'd ; but it is a serious matter for a man 
[ to undertake the making of a home and rearing 
of a family while his ordinary occupation is yne 
^Yhich keeps him almost continually on the road. 

I But the camel will be also cheaper. The wear 
i and tear of bullock-llesh tiAe away half the 
iprobts. Bullocks are stupid animals. Yoke them 
togf'ther wlien breaking them in, and if they can 
gel u tree betweeu them there will be at least 
one broken ♦ neck. 'ITey will walk down the 
sleep Tliank of a waterliole and drown themselves. 
Tliey starve in dry country and bog in wet. 
d'he camel is, on the other hand, a rational beast, 
lie can liiid his own living wherever he may be. 
Forms of vegetation which utlier animals pass 
by, the camel thrives on. Thistles arc one of his 
luxuries. Above all, his abilil^’- to do without 
I water for a lengthened period marks him out 
j as the true beast of burden for the Australian 
j interior. 

I’oiiits of objection are, it is true, still raised 
I against him. lie is said to frighten other ani- 
! nuds. The ordinary stuckliorse takes to the hush 
1 as soon as his eye liglits on the ungaiiily-look- 
I iiig creature. ( battle llee from him in terror. 

! But that is merely because he i.s as yet strange 
j to them. Faiiiiliurity will remove that objection. 
When evening comes, the bullocks are merely* 
unhitclied from the wagon, and the goods remain 
os they are until the wagon is liitched on next 
day and the joui’iiey renewed. With camels, each 
has to be unloaded each niglit and loaded Up 
again on the following moriiiiig, necessitating the 
periodic Imndling of bales and packages. This 
is certainly a disadvantage, and goods ofteu reach 
tlieir de.stination in a damaged state in conae- 
qucnce ; but there are various ways of lessening 
the evil, if not of preventing it, and experience 
is I’apid’y sujiplying the requisite knowledge. 
There lue otiier objections ; but taking the good 
with tlie bad, tlie camel remains among the most 
desirable acquisitions the Australian inlands can 
ciiitivale. Over one million squa^'e miles of the 
country are still unknown desert. West Australia 
alone has lix hundred and fifty thousand square 
miles, supposed to consist of arid plains, salt 
lakes, ana mud- flats, but practically outside the 
sphere of our information. These wide deserts 
have work for a million camels ; while the 
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highways ruuning into them and connecting them 
with the oases of civilisation in one part and 
another should give constant occupation to at 
least three times as many. 


RALPH THORNLEIGH’S PICTURE. 

CHAl’TER II. 

It need hardly be said that when Miss Macallan 
again approached Beatrice on the subject of her 
artist'lover slie found her as firm in her purpose 
to ‘wait’ as before; and she therefore proceeded 
to enlighten her niece regarding the condition of 
her uncle’s pecuniai'y difficulties without further 
ado. 

She prefaced her remarks hy assuring Beatrice 
that she had not come to plead Colonel Stardale’s 
cause ; she did not want to marry him, and that 
'Hvas an end to it ; moreover, it: was exceedingly 
doubtful whether the Colonel would renew Yiis 
offer now, even though Beatrice did change her 
mind. However, it was not upon this matter she 
hajl intended to speak, hut on another infinitely 
more serious, and touching them all very closely. 
She and Beatrice had both noticed how silent 
Angus had lately ^become, and how worried he 
often appeared. Well, the truth had come out* 
at last ; things in the City were rapidly going 
from bad to worse, and they were on the verge 
of ruin, A few weeks might see <them turned 
out of this comfortable house, and buriect alive 
in third-class lodgings somewhere in the East 
End. Miss Macallan did not mind it so much 
upon her own account ; she was growing old, and 
it did not matter what hocanie of her ; ‘but her 
heart sank within her when she thought of poor 
Angus. But theVe 1 It would do no good harp- 
ing oil it ; the change was inevitable, and niirst 
he met with stout hearts. They must show 
Angus that poverty hatl no terrors for theni, and 
relieve him of the thought that his misfortunes 
would destroy their happiness j for that was what 
preyed upon him more than anything. She 
would say no more about the matter. . 

But Beatrice preserved so stubborn a silence 
that Miss Macallan began to fear she hud not 
spoken with sufficient plainness, and resuming 
the thread of her discourse, said a great deal 
more j and by dint of judiciously -worded insinu- 
ations and assurances, made Beatrice understand 
that two courses were open to her, and two 
only. 

What they were, required no great cleverness 
to comprehend ; Beatrice had realised that she 
stood where two roads met, as soon us her aunt 
began to paint the trials in store for lier uncle. 

‘ I— 1 will think over it,’ slie said to her aunt, 
who showed nninistakable signs of beginning 
again ; and without waiting for any rejoinder, she 
fled to seek refuge in her room. Once then;, she 
locked herself in, and sunk down on the hearth- 
rug to decide along which path duty lay, and 
try to muster np courage to follow it 

While Beatri<‘e wrestled with her troubles up- j 
stairs, Mr Macallan and his sister were closeted 
together in the library below : they had been 
discussing the prospeclivc change in their cir- 
cunjstancea, and had come round again to the 
effect it would have ujjon their niece. 


‘I am afraid she thinks we blame her for 
refusing Colonel Stardale,’ remarked Mr Mac- 
allan, ‘she has been so very silent for tlie last 
day or two. I hope you have not been bothering 
her about itj ElizaDeth ?’ 

Miss Macallan drew herself up, and seemed 
about to* reply angrily ; but somewhat to her 
brother’s surprise, slie answered in tones of 
confidential reassurance. 

‘ Do you know, Angus,* she said, ‘ it has more 
than once crossed my mind since Thursday that 
Beatrice is already regretting her hasty refusal 
of the Colonel ?’ 

‘ 1 wish I could think you were right,’ said the 
old gentleman earnestly. ‘ If we could only stave 
ofl’ the crash till she is in safety, I could meet 
it with a lighter hearh’ 

‘1 am certain my idea is correct,’ affirmed 
Miss Macallan; ‘but I hardly know what to 
do. Whether to ask the Colonel to cal.l again, 
or ’ 

‘Do nothing,’ intcrrujded hc.r brother. ‘Bee 
is as honest as the day and if she changes her 
mind, we shall very soon hear of it.’ 

‘One never knows,’ iiiunnured Miss Macallan 
fretfully ; ‘girls arc so stiange about these tilings 
nowadays.’ . 

‘By the way, Elizabeth,’ said Angus after a 
few minutes’ pause, ‘ I almost foigot to kll you. 
Don't say a word to Beatrice about my monetary 
einbarrassinents : she might think wc wanted to 
coerce her into ivtracting her refusal of Colonel 
SUirdale.’ 

‘Perhaps she might,’ mumbled Miss Macallan, 
feeling rather uncomfortable. » 

‘After all, our aim is to secure her happiness, 
and a hiBliant match is nut the way to obtain 
that for a girl like Bee unless her heart he in it.’ 

I ‘No,’ whispered Miss Macallan, who was grow- 
, ing decidedly nei vous. 

‘So just let her remain in ignorance for the 
i present. If she blioiild wish to recall Colonel 
Stardale, I won't have it on my conscience that 
any jn-essure has brought about her change of 
mind.’ 

Miss Macallan could not find words to answer 
her brother ; she stootl in great awe of him, and 
dared not risk revealing that she had just done 
what he now forbade. She could not undo it, 
but .she could at least conceal it from him ; 
and she went at once in search of Beatrice. 

‘ I have been talking matters over with your 
uncle,’ she began, taking a seat neqr Beatrice. 
‘And I have just come up to warn you not to 
mention his ditiiculties before him. He 'is so 
dreadfully cut up and miserable, particularly on 
your account, that I want you to he very careful 
to hide from him the fact that you know any- 
thing of the business. It would only add to his 
distress if he thought you had heard of it sooner 
than is absolutely neceBsary.* 

Beatrice was too much absorbed with her own 
trouble to think of weighing the motives which 
prompted this speech. She promised to beai’ her 
i aunt’s instructions in mind, and avoid saying 
a word which might betray her knowledge ; and 
relapsed again into the question which absorbed 
lier mind. Should slie throw over Ralph TUorn* 
leigh and marry Colonel Stardale ? 

Two days ^ssed, and neither Mr Macallan 
nor his sister had received any indication of the 
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state of their niece’s feelings. Miss Macalliin 
liatl not again mentioned Colonel Stardalc nor 
her brother’s httairs ; but she was waiting with 
no little impatience for the seed she had so care- 
fully sown to bear fruit. Twenty times a day 
she was tempted to ask Beatrice what she meant 
to do, but forbore, reflecting that it miglit be 
unwise to display too much anxiety. Hud she 
only known it, her niece hud already made 
up her niiiul, and was bracing herself to take the 
step which would commit her past redemption. 
She, found it impossible to condemn her uncle 
to poverty and disgrace, when it lay in her power 
to save him ; but slie put off declaring her resolve 
from hour to hour, in the desperate hope that 
something might transpire to save her ; whence 
or in what shape she did not attempt to conjec- 
ture. But Miss Macallan’s pulience was rewarded 
at last. Beatrice sought a private interview with 
hv uncle, and told him she had been tliinking 
ovef Colonel Stardale’s ofl’er, and had come to 
the conclusion she had done wrong in ivfusing 
him. She liked him very much— a great deal 
better than any of the othei's, and it seenu-d hope- 
less to go on waiting until Mr Tliornleigh could 
afford to mairy. She thought she had better try 
and forget him and accept tlie Colonel. What 
did Uncle Angus think ? 

Uncle Angus was a good deal surprised at her 
cliaiige of mind, hut did m^t say so. He only told 
her that such a mattei' as this was one she must 
decide entirely for herself. She must not allow 
anything other people said to inllueiice her for a 
moment ; for lie would never countenance her 
marriage witli a imin for whom she did not 
entertain tlie fiieling due a hushand from his 
wife. He wtmhl, however, admit quite frankly 
tliat if she liad brought herself to see Colonel 
Sturdale in a warmer light, he should welcome 
him as her husband, and sincerely rejoice to sec 
her so well provided foi*. Slie hud better tell her 
aunt that she wanted to retract lier r<‘fusal, and 
leave her to put. the matter straight; he had no 
shadow of doubt but that the Colonel would be 
only too glad to learn what Beatrice had just told 
him. 

So Beatrice went up to see Aunt Elizabeth, and 
Aunt Elizabeth kindly undertook to do what she 
could. She was going to Euily llankfleld’s that 
afternoon, ami was sure to see tlie (Vdonel there. 
She was, beyond expression, delighted tliat Bea- 
trice had taken a proper ami sensible view of the 
business, and was ([uite certain she would never 
regret it. Of course, it wais by no means a fore- 
gone conclusion that Colonel Stardale would come 
lamely hack at her summons ; men liad pride, 
and it would he a very delicate’ subject to touch 
on ; indeed, she did not see liow slie could bring 
it up at all unless he referred to it lirst. Ilow- 
e'^er, Beatrice miglit rest assured she would do 
her best. 

Of this Beatrice was only too certain : never- 
theless, she clung obstinately to the hope that 
her aunt’s mission might fail, and pa.ssed tlie 
afternoon in awful suspense. When evening 
drew near she took her station at tlie drawing- 
room window to watch for Miss Macallan’s 
return ; lier heart stopped heating as she saw 
the old lady coming across the soiiare, for there 
was unmistakable triumph in her nearing. Aunt 
Elizabeth had seen the Colonel, and was em- 


powered to inform her niece that he would do 
himself the pleasure of calling at No. 65 next 
day. He had been-Miiost kind ; ami while Miss 
Macallan launched forth in * pioans of praise, 
extolling the Colonel’s tact and courtesy, which 
had made a pleasure of her painful task, Beatrice 
crept away to her own room. She felt that the 
sun had gone out. 

From that hour she entered upon a new and 
strange existence : she moved and spoke like one 
in a dream, without interest or feeling. Colonel 
Stardale came to renew his offer next afternoon, 
and she wa.s dimly conscidlis that his manner 
spared her all sense of awkwardness, and was 
grateful to him ascordiugly. She submitted to 
his stately caicsses without revulsiom; she was 
simply acting a pai-t, and he appeared to be doing 
the same. Ju trutli tliere was something slightly 
art.ificial in the (’oloiiers style of wooing. There 
was about it a studied calm ; a majestic delihera-. 
tioii ; a total absence of unseemly ardour, which 
hud j-u ised Beatrice’s keen sense of the ridiculous 
beforti, but now made his unwelcome addresses 
Bii])poitable. C!<jlonLd Stardale was too sincere an 
admirer of C’olonel Stardale to have much love* to 
spare for any one else. If the principals were 
undemonstrative, however, their remissness was 
more than atoned for by Macalhih. Colonel 
""stardale remembered that lady’s congiiitulationa 
with u shudder, to tliji very last day of his life. 
AVheu the Cojonel led Miss Cairnswoo»l into the 
drawing-room and said : ‘ Permit me, Miss Mac- 
allan, to beg your felicitations,’ she seized both 
his bauds and shook them until the camel ia in his 
button-hole fell on to the floor, emitting alternate 
sobs and blessings. ’Jfliere cuuld be no doubt of 
her sineei’ity ; but the (k)lonel was glad when the 
ordeal was over. 

Mr Macalhni’.s mode of congratulation was much 
more to his taste, though there was u sliade of 
genuine sadness in it. ‘ Vou don’t know yet 
wliat you have won, sir,’ lie said simply ; ‘ hut i 
know what I am about to lose.’ 

’riie Colonel could not remain to dinner that 
evening, and Beatrice bade him good-night with 
Bomething like relief. As boou as lie had gone, 
she went to lier room to write to Ralph Thorn- 
leigh ; and while she wrote, her a])atliy fell from 
her ; she lived again ; she I’ealised her position 
fullv for the first time ; hut the recovei’ed power 
to think and feel left her ns she sealed her letter, 
and Keemed to depart with it. 

The weeks rolled by, and Beatrice heard nothing 
more of the disaster she had been told liung over 
the house ; her uncle was going about his work 
in tlie City as usual, and she was fain to admit 
to herself that lliere hail bemi a marked change 
for the better in his spirits since the date of lier 
engagement ; and this was the one gleam of 
comfort her Bacrilice brought her. 

Already she was tasting the sweets Mdiicli 
would fall to the lot of Mrs Stardale : houses 
whose doors had been closed to Miss Cainiswood 
opened wide to the prospective bride of the 
Colonel, and Misn Alacallan, who shared her 
niece’s social progress, was wafted into a realm 
of mundane bliss which was no preparation for 
the poverty-stiicken trials sKe professed to anti- 
cipate. 

Balpli Thoriileigh’s answer to the letter Bea- 
trice Lad written him on the day she accepted 
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Oolouel Sturdale had only served to strengthen 
her affection for him. The hardest blow brouglit 
out the truest ring. He told her she hud done 
right ; that, under* the circumstances, she could 
not have acted otherwise ; he knew her loo well 
to believe for a moment that she had thrown him 
over for the sake of wealth, und, his love for her 
remained unchanged. But this being so, justice 
to Colonel Sturdale required that they should 
cease to correspond — for the present, at* all events. 
If there had been any wrong, he was to blame 
for having asked her to wait for' him when he 
saw no reliable project of attaining u position 
which wouhl dlow them to marry. 

Beatrice had never mentioned Ralph Tliorn- 
leigh’s name to Colonel Stardale, Ihongli she told 
herself daily that she ought in honesty to tell 
him the truth regarding her sudden change of 
mind. But she hesitated to make a confession 
which she thought might reflect^ upon her uncle's 
probity. It was impossible to dissociate him from 
his sister, who had been the real pvtunotcr-of the 
business ; so she kept her own counsel, and the 
secret did nothing to enhance the small enjoy- 
ment she found in her new life. Matters in the 
City were at a stand-still in so far as the impend- 
ing crash was com^erned, though, if her aunt had 
spoken truly, it ihight he expected to occur any 
day now. 

Colonel Stardale was certainly everything she 
could have desired, always* considerate and atten- 
tive, without difijilayinj? overmucli affection or 
appearing to look for it from her. He never 
allowed a day to pass witliout coming to War- 
riston Square ; and when Beatrice pled an excuse 
for declining to drive with him, as she often did, 
he accepted it uiiquestiouingly with icy calm. 

No date had yet been suggested for the wed- 
ding, though Miss Macallan exhibited daily 
increasing, eagerness to begin preparations for 
the great event 

‘If you ask my advice,' she was wont to say 
to her niece, ‘ I would say, order the trousseau at 
once, and name the’day.' 

But Beatrice steadfastly declined to ask for 
this advice ; she refused to order so much as a 
pocket-handkerchief ; and the bare mention of 
‘ the day ’ roused her from her torjior, and goaded 
her to the energy of wordy combat, whence Miss 
Macallan perforce retired beat(?n. 

Then the old lad^ sounded the Colonel on the 
subject, and met with no better success. Undig- 
nified haste was foreign to Colonel Stardale's 
temperament, and he baffled Miss Macallan’s most 
persistent representations with* his high-minded 
indifference to detail. His desire, he said, was 
to study the wishes of his fia^nci^'e ; any date she 
considered suitable would be agreeable to himself, 
provided due notice were given to the world. 
They might begin to think about it towards the 
end of the season, perhajis ; that was~ah — usually 
the time when these things took place. 

‘But the season hasn’t even begun I’ exclaimed 
Miss Macallan, now Ihorouglily alarmed at the 
bridegroom’s bland content with the policy of 
procrastination, ‘ and won’t begin for a mouth or 
menre.’ 

‘I am— aware of it,’ replied Colonel Stardale 
with unmoved calm ; ‘ but— ah— Beatrice is not 
in a hurry j and I am— ah -not in a hurry. At 
the same time, you, Miss Macallan, have right 


to claim some word in the matter. I will gladly 
leave it to yon ladies to decide.’ * 

Thus thrown back on Beatrice, *Mi8s Macallan 
attacked her again with ominous liints that unless 
the marriage took place within a month or two, 
it might never come oft' at all. Angus would be 
in the Bankruptcy Court, anti ’ 

‘And then?’ inquired Beatrice, as her relative 
paused. 

‘Yon know wbat I mean,’ stammered Miss 
Macallan. ‘The (’olonel would never allow his 
wife’s relations to be disgraced.’ , 

‘ I understand you,’ replied Beatrice, fixing her 
clear steady ga/.e upon her aunt. ‘ J will ask 
Uncle Angus whether an early marriage would 
I relieve him from his enibarraasmentB.’ 
j 'Whereat Miss Macallan gasped in alarm, and 
. subsided into frightened silence. She dared not 
I let her brother know what she liad clone, and 
could not ac([uaint Colonel Stardale with thqir 
position until he had actually made Beatrice* his 
wife ; hut if Messrs Macallan & Son could not 
keep their heads above water until after the mar- 
riage, lier plans might prove futile, and poverty be 
her lot after all. She could not venture to press 
Beatrice further, and found with dismay that 
she must resign herself to wait until such time 
us her niece elected to put an end to her sus- 
pense. 

. A few weeks after the engagement laid been 
j made known to the world tlirongh the incdimu 
of the Society journals, Culoiul Stardale took a 
step which was destined to have an important 
bearing upon the future. It was nothing in itself ; 
he merely asked Beatrice to accompany him to 
bis own j)articulur man, !Mr Gustav Schenks, to 
be pliolograpbed : she did so, aiid the result was 
a master-piece of portraiture. Had the C’olonel 
remained satisfied with that, this chronicle had 
never been written ; hut some imp of mischief 
suggested that he should have it copied life-size in 
oils, and the Colonel adoj^ted the idea on the spot 
Such a picture, he thouglit, would form a grace- 
ful addition to the wedding gifLs he had already 
onlered ; and by having it painted from the 
phobjgraph, the mutter could be kei)t secret from 
Beatrice, who would doubLless appreciate it the 
more if it came as a suiprise. 

The first thing to be done was to find an artist. 
The Colonel numbered among his friends some 
of the greatest painters of the day ; but he 
knew well lliat it was all an onliuary mortars 
life wa.s worth to ask one of them to paint from 
a photograph : he ihi'dit as well ask tlieii* services 
to i)aint a signboard for a tavern. Moreover, 
painters of repute are pi-one to take their own 
time over commissions, however exalted the rank 
of their patrons ; and this picture must be ready 
before the wedding day. 

Could Mr Selienks help him? The grcftit 
photographer shook his head ; he was much 
grieved to deny anything to so valued a customer 
as the Colonel, but such business was quite 
beyond his sphere. Colonel Stardale was dis- 
appointed, iliiukiiig, with reason, that inasmuch 
as lie was photographed in Mr Schenks’ studio in 
about nine ditrereiit attitudes at every change of 
the moon, that artist ought to stretch a point to 
oblige him. 

Mr Schenks did reconsider the matter when it 
was laid before him in this light, and undertook 
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to make inquiries, about a painter to whom the . sphere. into a mighty rustic habitation, modelled 
commission nii^ht be entrusted. His diligence > on the basis of their own immediate siUTouud- 
was crowned with success : a couple of days later ing^ 

l,e wrote to my tliat he had obtained the name Kven the dog, the typo o£ watchfuluese, wa» 
and addreea of a young artist who did work of . 

this description, and who would gladly under- , , , . . . ® u ^nua, 

X the cLnel’e order on moderate terfiiB. His I'gypt 


this description, and wlio would gladly under- « ..ua 

Xe the clnel’s order on moderate terms. His ol ancient hgypt 

address w'as No. 210 AVenside Street, Holborii, presaged the oveiilo\Mng of tlie Nile, a periodic 
' and his name was llalph Tliornleigli. event of the greatest national impoi tance. 

Thus, fivom the earliest tiiiie.s the heavenly 
bodies ill tbeir seasons have been regarded as 
THE CALENDARS. grand time-measurers ; but long before tlie stars 

had been observed for astrological or other 

From the most casual glance at a planisphere or purpo.yes, the sun and moon more inlimately 
celestial globe one is led to associate the noble connected with man’s existence came to he re- 
and sublime science of astronomy with shepherd garded as time-marking machines ; and it is on 

life. In the pastures of the newly-created world fbe motions of these two celestial bodies that all 

the first human beings had verv little society, and have been based. i 

,1 1 j 1 ' +1 *, n 1 It would be reasonablv exi^ixted that the sun, 

all they .saw from day to day was their ilocks , . , . ., ^ ^ ufl 

. *' rm which IS the great source and supporter of liie 

grazing and irinking about tliem 1 here were earth, and the regulator of the seasons, 

several signs, however, by means of which, if they 'would -he generally adopted as a measurer of 

M’cre only observant, they could have roughly ’time ; but men were al.'^o struck by the constant 

calculated the (liglit of time. Thus the departure and regular return of the phases of the moon, 
of the birds in the autumn and the full of the and from this fact they were led to use the ino?>n 
leaves warned them of the approach of winter, fhe basis for their calendar, 
and fixed an epoch recurring with periodic regn- . fie l\lnssulman year is piirijy lunar, and con- 

lai-ity. But in tbeir wainlcrings in seard. of embracea by twe ye reyyili.t.oiis 

•. p • . , of the moon around the earth, or three limidred 

new pastnivs, tbo necessity of an unerring gm. c gay-four mul oiie-tbml ilay.s. The Israelites 
became of p.iramount iiiiportaii.;c, ami naturally mlopte'i tbo solar year, not even when llicy 

the heavimly bodies came to be adopted as a lived so long in the land of Egypt, for we find 

great compass or woiidrou.« dii'ecliiig and date- them, so sotm as they were settled in the Promised 
marking machine, fixing the regular jieriodic Land, using the lunar month and tlie lunar year, 
flow' of time. Thus the heliacaV rbiug of one The ancient .lewi.sh year had only three hiiudred 
certain star horald'ed the advent of the ahearing filtyTfuur duya; Iw^elve days were added 


leaves warned them of the approach of winter, basis for their calendar. 

and fixed an epoch recurring with periodic regn- . fie ^lussulman year is piirijy lunar, and co 


soiisoii, while the appoaraiice of tlie Pleiades iii at the end of the year, and sometimes 

,, ’ , 1 1 1 A If 111 1 . R month of thirty days after the luontli Adur, 


the east pi'eluded the .seedtime ; and thus two 


a month of thirty days after the luontli Adur, 
in order to bring it iutg agreement with the solar 


dates of the utmo.st importance to a primitive dewish calendar received a reform 

and pastoral people came to he fixed. And as jj^ fourth century after the Uhristian era, and 
in this •simple astronomy the shepherds traced it is this improved calendar wdikdi is used hy the 
the annals of the stuns uiiioiig their flocks and Jews of our day for fixing their festivals and 
herds, so in like manner they trui'ed the history religions cereiuonie.s. It is extremely ingeiiiou.?, 
‘ and is bjiM-.d on the course of tlie moon. The 


of their flocks among the stiir.s. 


Thus the course of tlie sun came to lie amid <if twelve lunar months when 

, p IT 1 XI • I- Ax X- common, and of t hiiteen lunar montlifl when 

sheepfolds and tlicir siUTOUiidings. At one time i r • i n n fiw.,. 

, * 1-1 X 11 X- rn xi embolrsmic ; and tlicse Years succeed each other 

of the year the zodiacal constellation J aiirus, the p,.] iod of niiieleen 

bull, the lord of the herd, marked where ‘ the years commenceineut of the Jew’ish year 
father of Jay ’ w'as located. At another time the arrives at the same ejioch as tlui solar year. The 
Ram, the muster of the fold, served to designate .fewdsh year is therefore a lunar-solar year ; and 


his position. 


the civil year of tliis remarkable people, iu 


The lion, the terror of herdsmen, w’as also connuon with all Oriental nations, commences 
place.! in tbe sky, togetber witli, the dreaded ''itb the new iimoii of September, and the 
. „,.,1 Iwiles these en,.,.nndtai,t.s ef the ecdesiastical year at the new imwii in March. _ 


1 1 : 1 , xi, 4^1. ecciesiasiicoi year au lae new luooii 111 mai-cu. 

srarp.oii : ami besides these concomitants of the Kgyptians, who reached a high slate of 

life of a shepherd, be placed likewise above I'lm ' iyilisatiou in the dim twilight of remote anti- 
still dearer associations, such us the cluldreu of j q^ity^ calculated the year os consisting of three 
his household, Gemini ; the virgin, A^irgo ; the | immlied and .sixty days, or twedve months of 
ear ol corn, Spica Virginia ; and his instruments thirty day.s. In tlie pursuit of astrology — that 


of husbandry, the Plough and the Sickle. 


vain attempt to evolve the secret of the supposed 


The be.st possible proof of how far the stars mystic connectiuu between the celestial bodies 
had entered into the life of man may he found Egyptians wtU'e 

in the worship of the Sabeans of antiquity, ivho luyi^ig the groundwork of the 

J 1 xi x 4 1 ** *4 n* 1 41 ' sublime science of astronomy ; and m a period 

adoisdtbc starry hosts as liihiute God But tins observation tb.^ found that tbe 

epocu of mystery evidently preceded the dawn of three hundred and sixty days fell short 
of observation, and the most imiiortant period of a true solar year by five days. This new 
in connection with the subject of time-iucasuring year came into force and commenced on the 
commenced when men began to turn the celestial 2 Cth of February 747 iJ.c., and this day was tho 
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beginning of the era of Nabonassar. Tke year 
of three hundred and sixty-five days was followed 
for a period of seven hundred and twenty- three 
yeai’s ; but in the year 26 b.c. a supplementary 
day was added every four years, and this year 
of three hundred and sixty-five and one-fourth 
days became a fixed year, and was adopte<l by 
the Romans M’heii thev.coiujuored Egypt. This 
year was also adopted by tlie Cupts, and the first 
year of the era of the martyrs commenced on 
the 29th of August 284 a.d. 

The (Greeks, the most cultured of the nations of 
antiquity, were rather slow to turn thoir powers 
of observation to the sky. They employed at 
first — borrowing from the Egyptians and the 
Babylonians — the year of three hundred and 
sixty days, divided into twelve months of thirty 
days. Each niontli consisted of throe decades ; 
and this is the sole example in ancient hisbtry 
of a week of ten day;?. ^Meton of Athens iii 
432 B.C., having observed the summer solstice, | 
found that a peiaoil of nineteen solaf years | 
contained two hundred and thirty-five lunations*; 
e.^actly, and that at the end of thi.s jun-iod the ! 
sun and the moon returned to tlje same point in 
the heavens. This discovery was considered so j 
important, that af\ account of it was carved in | 
letters of gold upon the temple of Minerva, and | 
hence the origin of what is generally known | 
as the Golden Numher. For the purposes of ' 
chronology, the Greeks counted the years by 
means of Olympiads ; the first Olyinpiad oc- 1 
curred 77() n.o., and the last in the year 440 of | 
the Christian era. 

The Kouiaii year, as instituted by Numa and ■ 
regulated by the moon, consisted of three hun- 
dred and fifty-five days, divided into twelve | 
months of unerpial length. But thi.s year of | 
three hundred and fifty-five days did not cone - 1 
Hpond to the periodic return of the seasons, and 
in the time of Julius C.-mir the Jhpinau calendar | 
had fallen into «great di.sorder. To correct thi.s | 
confusion, Gmsar sought tlie as.si.Mtan(’t‘ of Sosi- ; 
genes, a distiiiguiKhed astronomer of Alexandria^ | 
and it was decided that the civil year should i 
consist of three hundred and sixty-live days, six | 
hours-— in other words, that there sliould be three 
consecutive years of three humlrtKl ami sixty-five 
days, and that the fourth should contain three 
hundred and sixty-six days, the extra day being 
intercalated between the 23d and the 24tli of 
I’ebruary ; and as tlm 24th was the sexto culeiidus 
—six days prior to the 1st of March inclusive— 
the additional day was called bis-sexto-calendas ; 
hence the origin of oiur word bissextile. This 
change took place in the year 44 b.c.; and to 
correct the disorders in the calendar, it was 
necessary that the previous year should consi.'st 
of four hundred and forty -five days. Tlie Julian 
year is still actually followed by the Russians, 
Greeks, and some Oriental Christians. 

1 he year as fixed by Julius Ca*sar being fully 
elev^ minutes foiiger than the true solar year, 
another change was made in the year 1582, when : 

‘^^dered that Thur.sday the ! 
4th of October 1582 should be followed by Eriday 
the 16th of October. This, us it has been called, i 
the New Style, was not adopted in England till 
the year 1752. The quarter days are Christmas, i 
Lady Day, Midsummer, and Jilichaelmas ; so, 
when the New Style came into operation, these i 


days wei'c advance<l, so to speak, eleven days, and 
thus became tlie 5th of January, April, and July, 
and the 10th of October — most important days 
ill connection with Stock and Annuity business. 


RUBE THE KATCATCHKIl. 

It is iiiilking-tiine at Hay ling’s Farm. In the 
warm, (piiefc, sunny atmospliere you cun hear 
distinctly the tinkling of the milk as it falls 
into the pails, and tln‘- clink of the buckets as 
the niiiker.s every now and then get up and go 
to a trchh cow. The warm afternoon sun is 
.shining in at the cowliouse door, and the cows 
are standing peacefully fiicking their tails, to 
keep off the intrusive Hies that co'me in ami 
.settle on them, livery now and then the cait- 
horses move in the stable, rattling their head- 
, pieces as they inill tlie bay out of tlie racks 
I above tbeir beads. Up by the farmbouse the 
j two .sheepdogs tliat are chained across the path 
I t«> keep away tramps are lying flat out on its 
.sun- warmed stone.s. On the roof of tlie graiiaiy, 
pigeons of every colour are liowiiig and stmtling 
— blue rocks the colour of the bloom on a jtliim ; 
white faiituils an liing tbeir necks and 8])rL'iid'iig 
tbeir tails ; red ones with the shifting colours on 
tlieir necks turning from green to purple, fnmi 
jmrple to blue, with every turn of tbeir heads 
in the sun. They fill the air with their low 
mom^tonous cooing - a peaceful sound on a hot 
summer’s afternoon. As they all tiy down pn.st 
tlie kitchen window, piv.senLly the sun on the 
fantails’ white feathers is so dazzling that they 
flush a briglit relloction into the room ; they 
settle on the path, and begin to peck uLout. 

By-and-by a cart drawn by a bony old white 
horse comes rattling down the lane and stops at 
the farm-gate, and a man gets out ami enters the 
farmyard. Tlie old horse immediately goes off to 
the hedge and begins to miiiicb the long gmass in 
it. Inside the cart is a disreputable-looking terrier, 
with one eye closed up from a swelling over 
it where a rut has caught him. He sits up in 
the cart witli hi.s head rather on one side, and one 
ragged ear cocked, li.steniiig to the barking of 
Die two slieepdogs, that had woke up from their 
slumbers directly the cai-t stopped, and are now 
dancing round on the ends of tlieir chains, 
barking furiously at the man as be comes thi-oiigh 
the farmyard and U]) the little path. He pauses 
ivlien he reaches tliem ; then, seeing that they 
cannot get quite across the path, slips post them, 
and goes up to the door. The pigeons fly up 
with a brilliant flash of colours as he does so. 
He is a thin, middle-sized man, with pale red 
hair, ami light eyelashes, under which nis eyes, 
that are much the darkest thing about him, 
have a curious, shifty, humorous expression. He 
is clad in rugged wliity -brown clothes, that give 
him the appearance of a very iintidily-tied-up 
brown-paper parcel. He ta))S gently with his 
knuckles on the door — u tap that is as furtive as 
his face — llieii turns round and looks down the 
path and at the t wo long narrow borders on either 
side of it, in which lilies, cabbage-roses, bachelor’s 
buttonholes, lavender, lad’s love, and white pinks, 
are mingling their gay colours and filling tiio air 
with fragrance. Then he shuffles with nis feet, 
and makes faces at the two dogs, that ore still 
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Straining at their chains and barking, making 
them more furious than over. No notice being 
taken of Ida tap, he knocks again, this time a little 
louder ; then, as still no one conies, be goes and 
looks under the flapping buiter-clotli that hangs 
over the dairy uindow to keep out the sun and 
dust. 

The dairy looks deliciously cool this hot after- 
noon with its fresli whitewashed walls and damp 
stone floor, over which buckets of icy-cold 
water from the ileep well outside are thrown 
constantly, to keep tlie air cool. In one corner 
stands a quantity of cream jars of all shapes and 
sizes, some of pale rough red uoUerv, others of 
rich shiny red bi'owii witli pale yellow linings. 
On tile .siielf of tleal, wliite witli constant sernb- 
bing, that runs round the dairy,* stand great prim- 
rose'Coloure«l milkpans, filhid witli milk ; and one 
shelf is covered with pots of fresli deep yellow 
butter ready for to-morrow’s market. 'I'lie very 
sight of sucii a dairy carries one’s thought^ away 
to the low-lying meadows, where the cows are 
standing knee-deep in the long grasses, on which 
the white clouds throw swift .■^Inulows as they pass, 
and every hreeze that blows b}' takes away with 
it a w’arm milky fragrance ^ where, the swallows 
are flying low, and the only sounds are the cows’ 
deep sighs of contentment and quick crojqung of 
the sweet dew^y pasture. The sight of the yelh>w’ 
butter in conjunction witli a smell of hot cake 
that is is.suing from the kit(d)en aiiparently, from 
the e.vpres.siou of his face, suggests to Ifiibe the 
rati’atclier that he is veiy hungry, and he drop.s 
the corner of the huibu'-cloth and turns aw’ay 
again. .Then he goe.s and Idoks through the lat- 
tice window' into the kitchen. The stone floor 
has evidently just been freshly whitened and tlio 
hearth swiipt ; the kettle is boiling away briskly ; 
but the room is quite unoccupied, save for a gnat 
black cut that is sitting blinking dreamily at tlie 
red coals. 

(loing back to tlie door, Rube begims t(> knock 
on it in good earnest ; wluai it is pulled open 
from tlio inside and the niihtress of the farm 
confronts him. ‘Clracious ! Ruhe, have yon luver 
been kept waiting before a nionieiit, that you put 
yourself into such a flying stare. J declare y<m 
iiiud^ noise emnigh to wake tlie dead !’ 

Rube looks at her with a sly twinkle under hi.s 
flickering eyela.'^hes. ‘ J knocked and I knocked,’ 
he says, touching his hat and bobbing at eveiy 
other w’ord, ‘ami 1 got quite anxious. 1 did zay 
] thought zummat niiist hue bin the matter with 

you, and 1 w’as just agwiue to call out’ 

‘None of your nonsense, Rube; you knocked 
three times, for 1 heard you.’ 

Ruhf only grins impcrturhahly. 

MVell, wiiat do you w^aiit ?’ 

‘ I yeard as you ’ve a ter’ble lot o’ ratses about, 
and 1 come to zee if you’d like vur me to come 
over with my doags and fer’ts one day.’ 

‘ Well, they are a nuisance. They rob niy 
hens’ nests and carry oti‘ my young chickens. 
I doi^’t know' but tliat ’tw'ould be as well for 
ou to come. I’ll think about it, and let you 
now.* 

' Better make up your mind at once, ma’am,' 
says Rube persuasively. ‘I’ve a rare handy 
tarrier; I’ll w'anil he will polish ’em off. I’ve 
bill up along to Farmer -Abel’s all the afternoon, 
and he killed three dozen iu a hour.’ 


‘Now, don’t you try to gauimoii me, Rube; 
I’ve knowui your yarns too long.’ 

Rube passes this by ns though he does not hear. 
‘It be ter’ble dry work, rattin’ be,’ lie says reflect- 
ively, looking past JMrs Hills, and fixing liis eyes 
on the key of tlie beer, whicli hangs on a hook on 
the ilresser. 

‘Ah !’ says Mrs Hills pointedly, ‘you finds it 
so, if nil the tales one hears l)e true.’ 

‘Hoii’t you believe all the tales yon years, 
ma’am,’ rejilies Rube, unabaslied. ‘Zoim* voiles be 
that primed W’itli spiteful tales about tlieir neigb- 
bours, ns they ’d bust if they didn’t let zome 
o’ ’em out.’ 

At this moment, .Toseph, the milkman, comes 
up the little path w'illi a bucket of warm foaming 
milk in each bund. He is a tall old jnan, wdlli a 
long .slirewd ■weatber-beateii face. lie looks 
sharply at Rube as he pa.‘>‘.‘-es into the dairy, 
w'liere he begins pouring the milk into tlie jians, 
keeping his ears well open to the conversation 
outsid* . Mrs Hills is just fixing a day, Avhen her 
attention is caught by a loud wliisiier behind her 
of ‘Missus!’ She looks round to see Jo.seph 
ccmtortiijg his face into tlie nio.st extraordiinry 
grimaces. He beckons to her w'ith a long fore- 
finger, kec])ing W’ell out of Rube’s sight. 

‘ WiiaLever’s the matter, ifbsejdW’ a.sks Mrs 
Hills, going u}) to him. 

‘Don’t you liev tliat ’ere Rube, Mis’ Hills,’ he 
whisper.s, still grimacing and nodding liis head ; 

‘ he puts dowfl more ratses than ever he kill, 1 ’ll 
W'arnl he do.’ 

‘AVliai do you mean, Joseph?’ 

. But Joseph only winks solemnly, wags his 
head, points at the door, and lays his finger on 
lii.s lips. 

Ruhe, outside, is vainly eivleavoiiring to catch 
what is being said ; there is sonietbiiig tlie same 
expression on bi.s face as that of the cock-eared 
terrier iu the cart. 

‘Ruhe! Ntnv 1 think of it^’ says Mrs Hills, 
coming out the door again, ‘ 1 can’t have you, 
after all ; your dogs w'oiihl make such a rout w'ith 
the fowls ; and J never could bear ferrets— nasty 
crawly things, ^'ou might let one of ’em go, and 

I .should never be able to sleep abed again.’ 

Rube made a pretty slirew'd guess as to Joseph’s 

share in this sudden dislike to ferrets; but h^,^ 
t<»ok it very coolly ; be touched his hat to Mrs 

II ills ;. gave Joseph, who hail come ont again with 
his clinking pails, a calm wink, and walked ofl’. 

‘AVhat dill you mean, Joseph ?’ asked Mrs Hills, 
watching him. 

‘Why, it be like this yore. T’other day he 
went over t(» Farmer Hollis’s rattin’, and he 
zhnts hisself into the barn all bis doags and 
fer’ts. “Wait a bit,” zays he, “and I’ll zoon 
get ’em out,” zuys he ; and he zliuts to the barn- 
door.-. AVnll, urler a n^inute or two, Muster 
Hollis years :i gurt ii’i.se gw-in’ on inzide, him a 
hollerin’ “Hilh.o! Hilloo !” like mad; and he 
goes and look drougdi the aii -hole into the barn, 
and then he zees the whule thap a-pullin’ the 
ratses out o' his pockets and drovvin’ ’em dow-n 
and shoutin’ o\it “Hilloo! Hilloo! Hilloo!” 
like as though they was a-coniin’ out o’ the walls, 
and he was a-zettin’ the doags at ’em !’ 

In the meantime Rube bad gone out through 
the farm-gate into the road again, where he found 
the old horse, had eaten a great patch clear iu the 
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hedge. After Ee had turned the horse round, he 
got into tlie cart and rattled up the lane again. 
As he drove along, the rackety old cart swaying 
from side to side, and the old horse stepping out 
with such high action that his knees were nearly 
as high as his long Roman nose, every one he met 
had a nod or word for him. ‘Well, Rube, how 
be the world agwine with you called one man 
as he passed. 

‘ Oh ! shall soon hae enough to retire on the 
Continong !’ replied Rube airily. 

Rube the ratcatcher had begun life as a doctor’s 
coachman ; but his career in that capacity hud 
been soon cut siiort tlirougli hi# incorrigible 
luzineSsS. After that, he took to doing odd work ; 
then he married a widow fj’om the workhouse 
with six children — ‘to better liisself,’ he said — on 
which occasion he had come out gorgeously attired 
in a blue coat with brass buttons, and light gray 
trousers, that he hatl borrowed from a young 
farmer for whom he worked, as he wisluul to ‘ look 
like a gennelman for once in ’s life.’ Tlie marriage 
turned out a very happy one ; and they managed 
to keep their heads above water somehow, she by 
talking in washing ; and lie by i*atting, clipping 
horses, driving pigs, and hiring out the old horse, 
whic.li he' support^^d by begging a little hay or 
straw here ainl there at the iai-ms round, cutting 
grass from the hedges, or tearing it out on pieces 
of waste ground, while he sat in the hedge, 
generally accompanied by half'a-d(|zen children, 
smoking his pipe, and keeping guard over it- an 
occupation that just suited him. Each season in 
turn gives soinetliing, for he knows the sunny 
copse, or sheltered bunk of the silently stealing 
watercourse, where the first primroses come out ; 
and later, when they are plentiful, whei’e to search 
amonj:' the nettles and moist dead leaves of last 
Tear For the dewy white violets and their pale 
blue sisters. Again, when every country lad has a 
bunch of them in his cap, he leaves them to gatluu* 
the slendcr-stemmetl cowslips and the bluebells. 
He knows, tof», the tangled copse where the first 
marsh marigolds blow, glowing like cups of purest 
gold above the peaty waters of the brook, as it 
glides slowly along under the bramliles. And now 
his flower-harvest is nearly over, for everywhere 
there is a faint scent of flow'ers opening. The 
’ amber-cinctured bees are busy the livelong day ; 
the milk-white cuekoo-flow'ers are pushing up to 
greet their namesake ; the spotted -leaved -orcliis- 
flower stands tall amongst the grass ; the butter- 
cup.s are so thick tliat tlie meadows look shotw'ith 
gold ; and the dwellers in the little market-tow'u 
where Rube sells his flowers can fill their bauds 
as full tis they list^iii tlie course of a country 
evening stroll. 

By-aud-hy come the mushrooms, and Rube 
wandei*8 for miles o\^ the downis searching for 
them carefully, avoiding the ‘fairy rings’ as he 
does so, for he is deifply superstitious, and fancies 
that any one who step# into a fairy ring passes 
under the influence of the fairies. There is a spot 
on a particularly lonely and bleak part of the.se 
downs around which is some dark story. It is 
yeyy far back, and nobody knows exactly what 
it ifi ; but there are vagne tale.s of sights seen there 
and sounds heard. The Headman’s Ridge it is 
always called ; for it is a mound rising suddenly, 
covered at the top with a groat patch of weeds. 
The country-folks associate these weeds with the 


story ; for ‘ If you buries a pig or a boss in a vield, 
doan’t nettles and weeds come as thick as can be > 
and 80 ’twould be wi’ a man,’ they say. 

The foot of man is hardly ever heard there, for 
the shepherds shun it, and n<.it even a poacher 
will come, for it is lonely enough by day ; and it 
must be dreadfully so by night, when the moon 
I is silvering the downs, and the wdnd-blown trees 
and tall weeds are throwing wavering, mysterious 
shadows. Only the bat flits over it, or the owl 
glides by, showing dimly through the gloom ; or, 
by day, the swallow skims past ; or a sheep, 
straying from the flock, stops to nibble for a 
moment* at the long rank herbage, then goes 
bleating ofl' again. And in wintei’, when the wind 
is driving up icy from the snow-fields it ha.s blown 
over, swee])iiig the desolate downlands, and send- 
ing a .shower of snow-flakes in front of it, or 
whirling uj) a few dead leaves, its loneliness will 
remain unbroken for ilays at a time, save when 
.<-ometimes a seagull will tloat Viy, coming inland 
Ironi where the sea heaves dark and .sullen. 

About this spot Hube has one of hi.s favourit.(* 
stories. ‘1 was gwiiie athart the Deadman’a 
i Ridge, a-musheiTOoming, one dny, wlien 1 zeed 
I a gurt white lioss come a-gallopin’ along tlie down 
wi’ fire blowin’ out vrom’s iio.se aiid’s hoofs like 
as though they'd just a come off o’ John Saunders’ 
'anvil, and scritchiug like us though he’d a got 
.summut ter’ble. the matter wi’ un. Ami when 1 
, zeed uu, 1 veil on my vace as vlat as a Chale 
Bay mackerel ; and when T gets up again, there 
warn't nothin’ l,o be zeen, only the grass looked 
zoi't of zinged like.’ 

On wintry nights 'vhen Rube tells tliis tale, 
leaning out of the dark chimney corner of the 
(Golden Lion, the firelight lighting up his curious 
white fa<’e, and the pupils of his eyes dilating like 
a cat’s, there is alway.s a scroop of chairs moving 
on the stone floor, as every one liitches his a 
' little nearer, with an uncomfortable remembrance 
of the long lonely walk home he will have 
under the gloom of great elm-trees, past bleak 
M’aste grounds, or ghostly cims- roads. And when 
a move is begun, theie are alway.s a good many 
i-einarks, such as, ‘Be you a-coinin’ wi’ me. Bill?’ 
or, ‘ 7 med ju.st zo well come wi’ you, Harry and 
no one has ever been known to accept Rube’s 
challenge of, ‘Wull, n(»w, I’Jl bo bothered if 1 
wun’t go up over now and zee if I can’t zee nothin’, 
if an one o' you wull come wi’ me’ — with which 
he always ends his story, whereby he has earned 
a cheap character, for intrepi<lity. There are 
one or two sceptics, however, who profess not to 
believe a word of the whole story, averring that 
they believe tiiut all Rube saw wa.s Farmer Rook’s 
old wliiti^ horse, and that he got the whole thing 
up on purpo.se to scare people from going to get 
imi.shrooms tlaire ; which i think myself is (j[Uite 
within the bounds of probability. 

AVheii the blue haze of autumn lies over the 
distance, and the sun, that has lost its summer 
lieat and brilliancy, steeps everything in a mellow 
light, he saunters along by the hedges, a big 
basket on his arm, blackberrying. Evefy now 
and then he will put one in his mouth, closing 
one eye as he does so with the air of a connoisseur 
tasting a glass of rare wine. 

Amongst his many failings, Rube possesses the 
rare virtue of a contented spirit Wherever you 
meet him, whether sauntering over the downs on 
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a balmy evening, or ratting in a bleak liebl, with 
a bitter wind driving a cold sheet of rain in his 
face ; whether paddling with bare feet np the 
stream for cresses ofii a raw autumn day, or lying ' 
dozing in a hedge in the warm summer sun ---his ; 
face always wears the same expression of humor- 
ous happy-^o-iucky contentment. ‘ It bain’t money 
nor good vittals as makes folks happy,’ Ptube often 
observes ; ‘ vur I ’vc a zeen ainaiiy a.s hue got all, 
they iQokin’ as zure as a dead mou.se in u .sink- 
hole ; it he the right way o’ lookin’ at things. 
Now, 1 don’t believe as there he anythin’ in the 
world as I wants myself, except’ — very insinu- 
atingly — *as you’d hae a bottle o’ my embro- 
cation !’ For Rube is an inventor in his way. 
llesiiles the embroc-ation, he ha.s iuv«'nted a rat- 
trap that will never work, and a mole-trap that 
is equally iin.siiccessful, though he himself will | 
volubly assure you that ‘notliin’ ever worked ' 
pertier than they does ;’ and not long ago he 
appeared at Ilaylings Farm with an account of ' 
a Wonderful rat poison he had invented. ‘’Tis 
the most wuriiierful ever you zee, ma’am! I’ll ' 
warnt it is I Only vive shineii the bottle I And ^ 
wall kill every rat in the place ; and jio cat nor ' 
dog wun’t b^iich it, nor no.bjvvl.s ; but the ratses 
wull eat it up zo greedy ; and it kills ’em olf afore 
they can zay Hullo ! Vou zay the wor<l, ma’am, 
autl I’ll bring you up zome, only vive .sliillen 
the bottle !’ 

‘ Very well, Rube ; you bring a bottle, and nut 
it down ; and as soon as 1 see the ruts dead, I’ll 
pay you.’ 

‘Ah ! Rut wuu’t zee ’em ; they'll hae crawled i 
away to their hoksses.’ ■ 

‘ Rut you .say tliey tlie so (piirk ; and if nothing 
else won’t eat it, you can put it down in the I 
middle of the rickust, or anywhere else away ! 
from their holes.’ 

A slight change came over Ruhe’.s face. ‘ Vurry j 
well, jiia’am, I’ll bring iiii,' lie re[ilied cheeifully ; j 
but though lie ha.s been to the farm (ui fifty j 
din’ereiit errainls .^inee, he has never yet brought ■ 
that bottle of rat poison. 


UNSU’SPFCTED DANGERS. 

Aft if tliere were not already suflicieiit ills that 
llesh is lieir to, quite a rage for discovering new 
ones ajqjears to have set in, despite Sliakespeare’s 
cxcelleiiL advice that we .should 

Rath(;r bear those ills wc have, 

Than Hy to others that wo know not of. 

Were wo to heed all that i.s written in these 
days of ultra-scientilic research on what we have 
termed Unsuspected Dangers, we should live in 
a state of constant dread, and existence would 
become intolerable. 

We have alway.s considered walking to be one 
of the healthiest forms of exercise, but it appears, 
from a theory lately started by a French army 
doctor named Colin, that the shock caused by the 
heel the hoot .striking the ground is extremely 
bad for the nervous system. Dr Colin, who lias 
been making extensive experiments, declares that 
this constant jar, slight as it is, has in tim’e a 
prejudicial effect on the spine and brain ; and to 
this is due a great part of the feeling of fatigue 
after Jong walks. Especially is this the case 


I with soldiers, who have considerable weight in 
I arms and uccoiitremeuts to carry. In a day’s 
j march of about twpnty-oiic miles this shock is 
I repeated about foi-ty thousand times, and to this 
; Dr Colin inscribes the fi-equent headaches suffered 
by the men after long marches. As a means 
of prevention the doctor proposes india-rubber 
heeks. 

This news is bad enough for man ; but poor 
woman ha« an additional cau.^e for uneasiness, 

I arising from the very ground on which she 
treads — the dust, mud, and other accimudutioiis 
on pavements having been proved from recent 
investigatfon to contain bacilli of the most dan- 
gerous character. As if this were not siilliciently 
terrifying, a Viennese doctor has lately been ex- 
perimenting with some grape.? which he bought. 

! After rinsing the dust from the grapes in pure 
' .spiing water, he found the w'uter very dirty. 
A.s an experiment he injected some of this water 
' into three guinea-pigs. One rlied in two days of 
peritorilis ; the other two also died after a lapse 
' of over a month. On examination, the boclies 
^ showed pronounced tuberculosis oiiginating in 
the site of inoculation. • 

Man, however, comes in for his .«hare, since an 
American chemi.st has discovered that there is 
death not only in the pot but In the pot-hat, and 
threatens us with lead-poisoning from the ‘sweat- 
band,’ .as the glo.ssy wliite le.ather lining which 
goes aguin.'Kt the I’oreheatl is accurately if not 
(•uphoniousl 3 '*termed. I’his truth i.s endorsed by 
the statement of Dr James Startin of Harley 
i Street, who promu1gate.s the warning that eczema 
j on men’s forehe.ads is often caused by their wcar- 
iiig hats the linings of which have been wbitened 
I and glazed with arsenic and other irritating sub- 
I stauce.s. He rccommeiKls that the lining should 
l>e of silk or some soft undyed material. The 
j iliscovery by Dr J. R. Geisler, the Anieric.an 
j chemist above mentioned, according to the Ikitiah 
\ Medical thnnial^ came about in this wise. He 
I bought a tall hat in New York, which there is 
kTined a ‘stove-pipe,’ and which caused him 
more than the average amount of discomfort. 
One day the hat was aceidentally exposed to an 
atmosphere containing sulphuretted hydrogen, and 
a discoloration of the .sweat-band was noticed, 
which on exuniinatioii was found to be due to tUa* 
formation of .sulphide of lead. Careful analysis 
of the band showed it to contain no less than 
O’HoS.O grain of lead per square inch, or 37‘548 
graiirs for the wlujle band. 

Nor are the children free, since it has been 
remarked that the wearing by them of red 
stocking.s coincides with pi^tular eruptions on 
their legs jind feet. The Board of Health in 
Furis employed iM. Bchutzenherger, a chemical 
expel t, to ascertain whetljer the dyes colouring 
th.e -tocking.s contained poisonous matter. In 
liis Report he says that all the many specimens 
submitted to him derived their red colour from 
' matters obhiiued from aniline and containing a 
large proportion of untimouiac oxide. As chil- 
ilreu perspire freely, this matter enters into 
solution, ami is thus taken into the pores. The 
Profes.sor hud no doubt that it was the cause of 
the pustul^ir rash which accompanies the use of 
red stockings. Tlie Boai’d of Health thereupon 
repoj-ted in favour of the interdiction for wearing 
apparel of dyes obtained from metallic prepara- 
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tions. That this, at all events, is no cry of 
‘Wolf’ was proved by the sad case of Mr Cronin, 
chief of tlie town police in Pretoria, South Africa, 
who in June last year was laid up with fever 
and a swelling that commenced with the feet 
and ankles, extended over the whole J)ody till 
his eyes were nearly closed, the result, according 
to local medical opinion, of poisoning from 
coloured socks. 

Another note of warning is sounded from 
South Africa to la<lies who are given over*to an 
inordinate love of bangles. Last January a Kattir 
girl presented herself at Grey’s Hospital, King- 
willianistown, desiring that her arm shouhl be 
amputated. It appeared that the bangles which 
she wore had so compressed the flesh as to produce 
extreme inllaminuLioii, and it became absolutely 
necessary that the arm should be anipiitatecl. 
The oiieraiion was successfully performed by 
Drs Blaine and Brownlee, and the natii;nt will 
now no more wear ornaments on tnat arm at 
least. To such an extent will fashion,, even 
amongst tin* dusky savages, eushive the fair sex. 

The danger through arsenical poi.soning in our 
homes is not confined to the v’all-papers, having 
been fmiiid often present in cretonnes and imita- 
tion Indian musli^ in poisonous ({uantities. A 
bad specimen of cretonne has yielded on analysis 
nineteen and a half grains of white ar.senic, two 
and a half grains having been known to be a 
fatal dose. Some months back a London doctor 
experimented upon forty-four sami)les of cretonne | 
.supplied by a local tradesman, not one of which ; 
was absolutely free from tlie poi.son ; eleven of j 
them were gi’ouped hy the analyst jus ‘ very bad,’ j 
and nine as ‘distinctly dangerous.’ It i.s (piile a 
common occurrenre to have pieces of these sub- 
stances in a room conbiiniiig suflicieiit arsenic 
to give one hundred people a fatal dose. A very 
popular irn]jres.sion has bejui tliut greens and blues 
are the dangerous colours, but the oiuilyst declares 
that reds, browns, Jiutl blacks are, more dangerous 
still. With relation to this matter, the following 
letter on arsenical poisoning through green 
candles was contributtfd to the Timn in March 
1889 by Major Lcadbetter, Chief Constable of 
Denbighshire, and cannot be too widely pnb- 
li.shed : 

‘A enrious case came under my notice lately, 
which, 1 think, is of public value. A children’s 
party and Christmas tree resulted in most of the 
tittle people, ainl many of the older ones, being 
seized with -.symptoms of mineral poi.soning. The 
fact of several who were present wlio hud not 
partaken of food or lijjuid of any kind being in 
the number of tho.se^fFected directed my attention 
to the coloured candles on the tree. The.se I had 
examined by the county analyst, Mr Lowe, of 
Chester, who.se report is to the effect that the 
green candles were coloured with arsonical green, 
to the extent that every eight cjindles would 
contoiu one grain of arsenious anhydrite. He 
further reports that the red candles were coloured 
with vermilion. There is no doubt, therefore, 
that we had not farther to seek for an explana- 
tion of the symptoms — a crowded room, with the 
atmosphere charged with arsenical and mercurial 
fames sufficiently accounting for it. .It is only 
fair to state that I learn the ctindhs were not of 
English manufacture, and were lx. ught with the 
toys.' 


A common cause of blood-poisoning was recently 
quoted by a doctor at one of the Berlin hospitals, 
to which institution a seamstress was admitted 
suffering from blood-poisoning, caused by using 
a common metal thimble, wlien she had a slight 
scratch on her finger. On examination, the 
thimble was found to* have two or three small 
staffs of verdigris inside. Commenting on this, 
the LirncM says: ‘Stetd thimbles are much safer, 
and co.st very little. Anutht r variety in cciinmon 
use is enamelled within, and is, if po.ssible, freer 
from objection. Let ns not forget to add fi 
caution that cuts or scratche.s on the hand should 
never be neglected by sewing-women as long 
ns dyes continue to be used in cloth manu- 
facture.’ 

Th(! foregoing are far from exhausting the 
stpek of such recent disclosures : the drinking of 
lea is saiil to have an injurious effect upon the 
complexion, by darkening the skin and causing 
pimples ; but what is perliups the uiikiiidest cut 
of all, a Berlin scientific gentleman inforin.s us 
that danger lurks in a ki.ss. lit! luis ctniiited and 
clajisified the bacteria. which lod.ge in the human 
mouth — some twenty-two distinct species. His 
conclusion i.s that persons who cannot abstain 
from BO tlangoroiis a habit as kis.sing should 
indulge in it through the medium of a respir- 
jilor I 

Tt> know what we are ignorant of lias always 
been deemed one of the chief pleasures arising 
' from the stinly of the scieiities, ami if from time 
; to time unplea-sant truths be di.scovered, as they 
j must be, it is a inoot-que.'^tion whether ' their 
j publication i.s in every cii.su beneficial or neces- 
sary ; and though it is well to be forewarned, there 
1 are cu.ses in wliij-.h ‘ where ignonince i.s bliss ’tis 
folly to be wi.se.’ 


AN KVEN1N(J MUSlNd. 

Tjik witeliiiig .scents of tlioru and orciianl -blooms 
Coint: blended on Lbo soft cool airs tlmt pa.ss ; 

Around my ears Ibe tlll’ul beetle booms, 

And faintly Ue.s the shadow on the grass. 

The tree, transfigured by tlie pjirting rays, 

Tbrow.s out the eolours of the radiant how ; 

And o’er the heath-chul hills a glowing hhi/.e • 

Both added glory to the heights ])eatow. 

Lo ! in the west tlie goldcn-colourcd isles 
Of fleecy cloudlets seem to lie and dream ; 

The gazer looks with pleasure o’er the miles 
So tiring in the early fervent beam. 

The night-moths wander from the snow-white sprays 
AVith aimless course ; and joyous fly and flit 

Along tlie borders of the garden ways 

Through odours thick wliere croeiw-lamps are lit. 

Sweet scents, sweet sights of pensive eventide, 

We hail your reign, an earnest of that Sh<jre 

Where Love shall welcome tlio.se with sorrow tried, 
And where the mourner shall not sorrow move. 

William J. GALLAQUEa. 
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S P I L T M I L K. 

A (JOOD deul of plain coiiimoH-sciKsc! Is to bo found 
in some of the homeliest of our proverbs ; while 
otliers, that are far more elegantly worded, often 
fall very far short of the truth. They may sound 1 
well; blit strip off the tinsid of the wtdl-turnoil 
expressions, and very little of the real ore will 
be discovered lurking underueatli. ‘Tliere's no 
gOQj crying over spilt milk;’ and yet, though 
tlje futility of the proceruliiig is universally ■ 
believed in theory, how very seblom does the i 
practice coincide with the belief ! We spill our 
pails of milk over and over again, and, what ' 
is worse, we waste precious time in shedding idle i 
tears over our los.s ! How wise were these old i 
Egyptians, if, as runs the legend, they magnified ' 
the indulgence of regret into one of tlu* deadly ' 
sin.s, a feelijig to be fought against and sternly ' 
repressed. * ' 

As this century rushes to its olo.se, our lives ' 
are becoming more aud more crowded ; fre.sh ' 
interests, wider fields of knowledge, new qne.s- j 
tions have arisen in this our age to occupy our 
minds and thoughts. Life’s little day is all too ’ 
short for the multifarious daily toils, joys, | 
sorrows, matters of business, allairs of our own, i 
and others, and minor detaibs which fill it to ' 
overllowiiig ; and it is ‘ certainly too brief to 
allow us to sit with folded hands and tearful 
eyes brooding over the grave of bitter memories 
aud a dead past. As a gr-eat writer lias so truly 
said : ‘ Life i.s so far like the elmst; that it admits 
of but little leisure for he.sitation, none whatever . 
for regret. How should we ever get to the finish, 
if we must needs stop to pick up the fallen or 
to mourn for the dead V 

Our dear ones are taken from us ; the King 
of Terrors lays his icy finger on their brow’, and 
with them .seems to vanish also the sunshine 
^rom our lives. Earth’s beauty and the countless 
charms of Nature only mock onr bitter suffering, 
the flowers lose their fragrance,, the zest of living 
goes from ns, and grief casts its gloomy shadow 
on our path. In spite of all this, however, it 


will b'iiig ns no alleviation to encourage this 
.state of thing.s to continue • we must make an 
effort — a violent one, if needs be— to emer^'e 
from the darkness which at present tlircatens 
to obscure our whole horizon, for w'e cannot 
s])end tile rest of our lives in *1110 gray twilight 
of a gentle sorrow’. All tlie ardent, hopeless 
longing w’hich fills our breasts, all the tears that 
W’ere ever .shed, will not bring back to ua tho.se 
W’e have loveef and lost ; and all that we ra7i do 
is to shoulder manfully tlie burden laid upon us, 
rise up and face our trouble, and strive to w'in 
resignation, if not forgetfulnc.ss, by taking up 
and doing bravely our- aj^pointed w’ork in the 
worbl. 

It is not, however, only the lo.ss of our nearest 
and dearest by death whicli brings into our lives 
the element of regret. ’Pliere are tlie countless 
niisunderstandiijgs, the thoughts and words of 
bitterne.sa and anger, wliich are ahvay.s intensified 
in proportion to our love for the oflendcr. We 
.‘^ay or <lo something w’hich no amount of after- 
reiumtunce is capable of undoing, and it may be 
that .a few w’ords can Itave the pow'cr to change 
the whole cniTent of our existence, and leaver 
behind them a poisoned .sting for which there 
is no antidote. Most disastrous and unforeseen 
effects sometimes result from thus yielding to 
the mistaken iintmlse of the moment, and then 
--in sackcloth and ashes we regi-et those hasty 
words or rash actions wliich may have ruined 
two lives, aud destroyed not only onr own 
chances of happiness but anotlier’s as well. It 
■is in these cases that the practical advice of the 
friomlly ]>roverb should force itself into the 
midst of our useless self-reproaches and sad 
reflections. 

The milk is spilt, true enough, and by reason 
of our own carele.«snes3, if nothing w’orse, but 
w’liat good will it do ns to cry over it? On the 
contrary, let its remembrance prove as a beacon 
in our path to warn ua against similar dangers, 
so that the next time we see the frail barque of 
our Happiness about to dash itself to pieces 
against the rocks, we may be able to bring it 
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to a place of safety by ,the aid of the anchor of 
past experience and comnioii-seuse. There was 
that investment you thou^bt so promising and 
secure, but which your friends warned ycni was 
unreliable and risky. The people who listen to 
and act upon the advice they ask fdr are in a 
‘small minority ; so you walked unheeding into 
the pitfall prepared for you, and— the resuk 
fully justified your counsellor’s warnings. That 

E ail was overturned, and your money gone 
eyond recall, but tears will not help you in this 
case either ! 

Perhaps some of the most useless hours ever 
spent by man or woman rire those which are 
wasted in vain regrets for that which ‘might 
have been.’ These are words to conjure with, 
and imagination is too apt to invest that .par- 
ticular form' of happiness wliich has evade<l our 
eager grasp with a radiaucy iiiul a glory wliich 
probably it wouhl uot in reality have possessed. 
ITie deprivation of delights that have been tasted 
can by some natures be borne to a certarti extent 
with equanimity ; but man, or woman either, 
aan seldom think with calm pliilosophical resig- 
nation of joys' which might have been their 
portion had affairs turned out or been arranged 
differently. Thef/e is scope there for all the | 
idealisation of which our minds arc capable ; the : 
picture of what ‘ might have been ’ shines before ’ 
our enraptured gaze, surrounded by a rose- I 
coloured iialo ; and in ])r()porti<n as ‘we exag- I 
gerate to ourselves its charms and attractions, I 
we are filled with disgust at our present mode 
of life. 

There are times in the lives of almost every 
one when the beaten pathway diverges into two 
or more different turnings, and the question 
arises as to which shall be traversed. There is a 
pause in the daily routine of existence ; a crisis ! 
of some kind has been arrived at, and for good j 
or ill our decision must be made. Shall we turn ; 
down this shady lane, lille<l with the scent of ! 
violets, and wander by the side of the limpid | 
brook, babbling sweet music between mossy 
banks? Or shall we choose by preference the 
dusty, sun-scorched road, dry and monotonous, 
which stretches its interminable ' length before 
us? Or, again, shall we cross those low-lying 
meadows to the right, and having climbed the 
numerous stiles and obstacles which bar our 
path, seek the inviting coidiicss of the grecai 
woods beyoTid ? Whichever course we decide on, 
we must abide by our decision ; and then, it 
usually follows that our errant fancy leads us 
into wild imaginings as to wluit would have been 
our lot had our steps led us in another direction. 

It is the unattainable, the flou’er whicli grows 
just beyond our reach, the happiness which is 
not ours, and never cAn be, which possesses such* 
a charm for the majority of human bedngs. Om* 
choice has been made, however, and it is too late 
now for idle regrets ; so, if we are wise, we will 
try to console ourselves like the fox in the fable, 
and say that perhaps, after all, the other paths 
might not have proved so cljarmiug as we 
imagined them, and that ‘ all is for the best, in 
the Dest of all possible worlds !’ 

In some cases tin; pail of milk takes the form 
of failure, either in one partic dar undertaking 
upon whose success we have set our hearts, or 
in a series of petty disappointments which sap 


our vital energy, and threaten eventually to over- 
shadow our lives. What can be more hitter than 
the conviction of failure to, a man wliose ambi- 
tion lias soared high as the en^de, and descended 
with the rapidity of a rocket? The dreams 
of his boyhood, the Jianl work and never-tiring 
activity of his later .}'cars, his eager efforts to 
attain the object of hia hopes, be it the laurel 
wreath, the golden crown, a scheme of scientific 
importance, or what you will — all ia wasted, and 
he feels inclihed to say with Balzac, when the 
world went so awry with him, and even his bril- 
liant genius availed him nothing; ‘Hi^las, e’est 
line vie niampK-e !’ 

It has sometimes happened, though, that failure 
has led to after-success, and perseverance and , 
(logged persistency have reached the winning-post 
in triumph, while faint-heaitediiesa and despond- 
ency have fallen out of the race. 

Besides the causes for regret which we have 
alrc'ady mentioned, there are the constantly 
recurring pin -pricks of daily life, which are some- 
times harder to boar patiently thnn a great 
sorrow demanding an heroic eft’ort. We are 
always upsetting our milk-pails, and then sitting 
down to cry, instead of making tin? best of it. 
We make mistakes-- who is there that does not? 
We lose opportunities eitlier for our own advance- 
ment or for doing good to our friends, Wc make 
a fiasco of our business affairs ; we enter into 
arrangeiiKUits against ilie advice of others, and 
wliich we' afterwards repent ; ve lorni undesir- 
able intimacies, from which we find it difficult to 
retire grac.efully ; we are extravagant, and run 
into (hibt - in fad, the miiiiber of ways in which 
we spill our milk is legion ; but instead of 
mending matters, it is only adding to our folly 
to be for ever bemoaning it. If our regret makes 
us wiser for the future, well and good ; hut even 
then it must not be indulged in to a great 
extent ; and we fear in most ('ases our tears liave 
not even that excuse, for when they are dried, 
wc usually s(d to work, repeating 11 ic spilling and 
crying process all over again ! 


BLOOD R 0 Y A 

CHAPTKU XIV.— BREAKINC^ IT OFF. 

At Chiddingwick meanwhile, Dick , Plantagenet 
himself had been oddly enough engaged on rather 
opposite business. When he arrived at the house 
ill the High Street, so long his father’.s, he found 
Maud flown, of course, nftd nobody at home but 
bis mother and little Eleanor. Now, ff Maud had 
been there, being a forcible young person, in spite 
of her frail frame,‘she would soon have stirred up 
Mrs Plantagenet to lake her own view of the 
existing situation. But the widow, always weary 
with the cares of too large a family for her slender 
means, and now broken by the suddenness of her 
husband’s death - thus loft without Maud’s aid, 
was disposed like Dick himself to take the prac- 
tical side in this pressing emergency. To hey, 
very naturally, the question of bread -and -cheese 
for the boys and girls came uppermost in con- 
sciousness. And. though it was terrible they 
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should have to face that sordid question at such 
a moment as this, yet that was a painful fate they 
shared after all with the vast majority of their 
fellow-creatures, who constantly have to consider 
practical difficulties of daily bread at the very 
time wlien their alTections have just been most 
deeply lacerated. The more Dick talked with 
his mother, indeed, the more did he feel himself 
how imperative a duty it was for him to resign his 
dreHm, and return Ijome at once, to do what he 
could for her and his brothers and sisters. He 
was a Plantagenet, he reflected, and voldcsse uhh)j(\ 
That motto of his race stood him in goo<l stead 
on all such ocrusions. If do it he must, then 
do it he would. A Plantagenet should not he 
ashamed of earning his UveliliO(»] and supporting 
his family in any honest way, howf ver distasteful. 
For no matter what trade he might happen to 
take up, being a Plantagenet himself, ipao facia he 
ennobled it. 

Fired with these sentiments, wliicli, after all, 
wore as proud in tludr way as Maud’s or|ually 
strong ones, if not even prouder, Dick went out 
almost at once to irn^uire at the U'liift' Horse about 
the possibility of his koe])ing up the rent of the 
rooms as liis father had paid it ; for if the scheme 
was to he wojked, no time must he lost over it, 
so that the lessons might be continuous. He was 
a capital daiu'er himself (worse, luck !), and a 
tolerable violinist ; and for tins matter of that, 
Idaud could ludp liim with the music ; though he 
slirank, to, he sure, from the painful idea that the 
heiress of the Plantageuets, a horn princess of the 
blood royal of Kuglaud, sliotild mix lierself up 
any longer w’itb that hateful profession. Oh, how 
his soul loathed it! liuleeil, on second thoughts, 
he decided ’twould he best for ^laud to be set free 
f]‘om the tdass(?s for her orilinary mnsic. lessons. 
While his father livcal, he conliln’t liave done 
without Maud ; but now the head of the house 
was gone, never more should she he subjected to 
that horrid slavery. Fiiough lluit one member 
of the family should giv(‘ himself up to it for the 
common good. Maud, ttoor delicate high-strung 
Maud, shouhl at least he exempt. If he needed 
any help, he would liire an as.si.staut. 

The interview at tlie JFhite Jforsc, was quite 
satisfactory — too satisfactory by far, Dick thought, 
for he longed for a ilecent obstacle ; and as soon 
as it was tinished, Dick felt the hardest pari of his 
self'sacrilice was yet to come. For he had to give 
up not only Oxbjrd, but also Mary Tiulor. For 
her own sake he felt he must really do it. He 
had never asked her to think of him till lie got 
his Scholarship; and it was on the strength of’ 
iliat small' success lie first veiitui-ed to speak to 
h?r. Now that Oxford must fade like a didicious 
dream behind him, he saw cdearl,)' his hopes of 
Mary must needs go with it. 

They were never engage<l ; from first to last, 
Mary had alwys said so — and Dick had admitted 
it. But still, they had come most perilously near 
it. During the long vacation, wlien Dick had 
had some coaching to do for matriculation at a 
neighbouring town, l\e and Mary had almost j 
arrived at an understanding with one another. { 
Dick was a gentleman now— he had always been 
a gentleman, indeed, in everything except the 
Hi’titicial position ; and since he went to Oxford 
he had that as well, and ^lary felt ihere was no 
longer any barrier of any sort interposed between 


them. But now, all, all must go, and he must say 
farewell for ever to Mary ! 

It was hapl, very hai-d : hut duty before every- 
thing ! With a beating heart he mounted the 
rectory steps, and for the first time in his life 
I ventured to ask boldly oul if he could see Miss 
Tiulor. It would be the last time, too, he thought 
bitterly to liim.self— and so it didn’t matter. • 

Mrs Tradescaiit was kinder than usual, Mr 
Plantagenet’s sudden death had softened her heart 
for the moment towards the family— perhaps 
even towards j\Iaiid herself, that horrid girl, who 
committed the unpardonable oflbnce - to a mother 
—of being prettier and more- lady-like than her 
own eldest daughter. The la<ly of the rectory 
was in the schoobroom with Mary when Ellen 
tlie hoiisem.'uM came in with the unwonted message 
that Mr Bichard riantagenet—‘ liiiq ns has gqiie 
up to college at Oxfonl, ma’am, has called for to 
see Mi.ss Tudol’.’ Mary hlnMied up to her eyes, 
and expected Mrs Tnidescaiit would insist upon 
going .'own and seeing ])ick with her. But Mrs 
Tradescant had a woman's ijikling of what was 
af«)ot between the two young people ; and now 
, that that horrid old man was <lqad, aiAl Richafd 
his own master, she really dirln’t know' that it 
very much mattered. Young Plantagenet was an 
Oxfonl man, after all, and ritight go into the 
(’liurcli, and turn out a very good matc.h in the 
eml for Alary.Tudor. So she only looked np and 
said W’ith a most \inusual smile: ‘YouM better 
run down to Ifim, dear ; 1 daresay you’d like best 
to see him alone for a while, after all that’s 
happened.’ 

’faken aback at such generosity, Mary ran down 
at once, still blushing vudently, to Dick in the 
drawing-room. l'>ho hardly paused for a second 
at tlie glass on lier way, just to ])ull her front 
hair straight and rub her cheek with her hand— 
(piite nee<llessly — to bring up some colour, 

Dick W’as dressed in hasty black from bead to 
1 foot, and looked even grat(‘r and more solemn than 
usual. He .<tri'lched out both his hands to hers 
as ]\rary entered, and b)ok her fingers in hia own 
with a regretful tendernosa. 'I’hen he looked 
<leeij into lie.r eyes for soiiio seconds in silence. 

'■ His heart was full to bursting. JIow could he 
: ever break il, to her? ’Twas so hard to give up 
! all his dreams for ever. At last he found wordiut 
I ‘Oh, i\lary,’ ho cried, trembling, ‘yoiiVe heard of 
I all that’s happened V 

Mary pressed his hand hard and answered 
simply, ivith a great lump in her throat: ^Yes, 
Dick dear, I ’ve heard — and all these days long, 
I’ve lived with you constantly.’ 

Dick sat down on the sofa and began to tell 
her all his story. He told her first about his 
! father’s death and tile things that had followed 
I it; and tlien he went on to the more immediately 
' practical question of what he was to do for hi» 
mol her ami sisters. His voice trembled as he 
j spoke, for he was v(‘ry, very fond of her ; but he 
, told her all straight out, as a Plantagenet should, 
i without one word of tlie disgrace he felt it would 
; he ; he ihvelt fuily on the absolute necessity of 
bis doing something at once to provide for the 
I family. ‘ And under these circumstances, Mary,’ 
he said at lo.'^t, looking down at her with some 
moisture in his brimming eyes, ‘1 feel that my 
duty to yon is perfectly plain and clear ; I must 
release yon nnconditionally from the engagement 
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which, as We botli know, has never existe‘<l be- 
tween us.’ 

Mary looked at him for. a nionient as if she 
Imrdly took in the full nieaniiig of lus words ; 
then, in a very low and decided ► voice, she 
answered clearly : ‘ But T don’t release you^ dear 
Dick— and I shall never release you.’ 

‘But, Mary,’ Dick cried, unable to conceal his 
pleasure nt her words, in spite of himself, ‘you 
mustn’t think of it, you know. It’s -it’s quite, 
quite impossible. In the first place, I shall never 
be able to marry at all now, or if ever, why, only 
after years and years, oh, Heaven only knows 
how many.’ 

(‘That’s nothing !’ Mary sobbed out paren- 
thetically ; ‘if necessary, I could wait a thousand 
years for you.’) 

‘And then again,’ Dick continued, re.=»olved not 
to spare himself one solitary drop in his clip of 
degradation, ‘it would never do for yon to be 
engaged — to the local dancing-master. If it comes 
to that, indeed, I’m* sure Mrs Tradesennt ^wouldn’t 
allow it.’ 

With a sudden womanly impulse, Mary rose 
ail at once and flung liei’self, sobbing, on her 
lover’s bosom. ‘Oh, Dick,’ she cried, ‘dear Dick, 
I’m proud of you, so proud of you, no matter 
what you do— prouder now than ever I 1 think 
it’s just grand of you to be so ready to give iq) 
everything for your mother and , sisters. You 
seem to me to think only of them —and of nn‘ — 
and not a word of yourself ; and” I say it’s just 
beautiful of you. 1 couldn't be a'^banual of you 
if you sold apples in the strec't. You’d always be 
yoiu’self, and 1 couldn’t help being proud of yon. 
And as for Mrs Tradescant, if she woji’t let me 
be engaged to you, why, I’ll throw nj) the jdace 
and take another one, if I can get it — or else go 
without one. But f ’m yours now, Dick, and I 
shall be yours for ever.’ She threw her arm.s 
round his neck and, f()r the first time in her life, 
she raised her lips and kissed him. ‘Why, what 
a WTetch I should be,’ .she cried through her tears, 
‘if I could dream of giving you up just at the 
very moment when you most want my help and 
sympathy ! Dick, Dick, dear Dick, we never 
were engaged till now ; but uow we are engaged, 
and you won’t argue me out of it !’ 

Dick led her to a seat. For the next few 
minutes the eonveraatiou was chielly of an in- 
articulate character. The type-founder’s art has 
no letters to represent it. Then Dick tried to 
speak again in the EngTish language. ('I’he rest 
hud been common to the human family.) ‘This 
is very good of you, dearest,’ he saiil, holding her 
hand tight in his own ; ‘ vejy, very good and 
sweet of yon ! It’s just what I might have 
expected ; though T confess,* being engaged chiefly 
in thinking of the thing from the practical stand- 
point, I didn't expect it, whi< h was awfully dull 
of me. But we must be practical, practical. I 
must devote myself in future to my mother and 
sisters ; and you mustn’t waste all the best of 
your life in waiting for me— in waiting for a man 
wlio will probably never, never be able to marry 
you.’ 

But women, thank God, are profouudlv un- 
practical creatures ! Mary looked up in his face 
throu^ her tears, and made answ'er solemnly : 
‘Oh, Dick, you don’t know how long 1 would 
wait for you 1 I want to tell you something, 


dear ; to-day, I feel I can tell you ; I could never 
have told you before : I wouldn’t toll you now 
if it weren’t for all that has happened. Eighteen 
months ago, when you first spoke to me, I 
thought to myself: “He’s a charming young 
man, and 1 like him very much, he’s so kind and 
S(» clever ; but how could I ever marry him? It 
wouldn’t be right; he’s .the son of the danc- 
ing-master.” — And now, to-day, dear Dick, you 
darling good fellow, if you turn dancing-ntaster 
yourself, or anything else in the world— if you 
sweep a crossing, even— 1 shall be proud of you 
still ; I .shall feel prouder of yon by far than if 
you stop])ed tlieie. selfishly in your rooms nt 
Oxford an<l nevei* gave a thought to your mother 
au<l sisters.’ 

She pan.sed for a second and looked at him. 
Then once more she (lung her arms round his 
neck and cried aloud almost hysterically: ‘Oh, 
Dick, dear Dick, whatever on earth you do, I 
shall always love you ; I shall ahvay.s be proud 
of yon !’ 

Ami when they parted that morning, Bichnrd 
riant;igenet anti Miiry Tudor were for the first 
time in their lives engaged to one another. 

Tliat’s what always happens wIkmi you go to 
see a girl, conscientiously determined, for her 
sake, mucli against the grain, to break things olf 
with her for ever, i have been there myself, and 
T know all about it. 


THE SENSE OF SMELL TN ANIMALS. 

Taste ami Smell are cl6sely allied, even in man ; 
while in the lower forms of life, especially the 
aquatic, the organs cannot be differeiitialetl, 
though there i.s no doubt of the existence of the 
semse of smell, for the presence of odoriferous 
bodies is recogni.sed. What we sjieak of as the 
tusfi; of certain things — gallic, for example— is 
really the suuil^ for garlic is tasteless ; a bliiid- 
fobb'd man can hardly distiiiguisli between the 
taste of an onion and an apple or between various 
kinds of wine ; nor can a man, when in a dark 
tunnel, U-M whether his pipe is alight or not. 
Smell, indeed, has been calleil ‘ taste at a dis- 
tance.’ 

The sense of smell in the higher animals pro- 
tects tlie respiratory tract ; for the membrane 
liiiing the nose forms part of the oi-gan in man 
and other mammalia ; hence, the current of air 
needed fur respiration also conveys odoriferbus 
particles to the ilose— thus unwholesome air may 
be quickly recognised ami avoided. Further, 'the 
organ of smell being near the mouth, food may 
be easily examined by its smell before being 
actually tasted. This nasal membrane contains 
the olfactory cells, from wliicli a delicate fila- 
ment passes to the surface, ending in birds, 
reptiles, and other lower vertebiates, in a fine 
haV or group of hairs. A second filament runs 
deeper into the tissue, and is almost certfiinly 
there connected with the terminations of the 
olfactory nerve. 

Insects, however, breathe diffei’ently, and there- 
fore their organ of smell is probably differently 
situated, though it is true that some naturalists 
have endowed even insects with a nose having 
an organ of 6mell at the tip ; wliile others have 
deciiled that this organ must be near the spiracles 
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or .breathing apertures in the insect’s body. It 
» now, however, almost certain that their ofgnn 
of smell is in the feelers or antenna*, and partly 
perhaps in the palpa! also. These latter are 
small jointed appendages attached to the lower 
lip. Possibly some smells may be recognised by 
the former, and others by the latter. "When food 
was hidden Irom some cockroaches by a wall, it 
was found, evidently by its smell ; but the cock- 
roaches could not fiml it when similarly hidden, 
after their antenme were removed, (.^irrion Hies 
deprived of their antennm cannot find putrid 
flesh. The emperor moths, and many other 
insects, discover their mates by means of their 
antenme. 

These slender, Iniir-like antonn.e are of the 
greatest importance in insect life, tliough the 
complete and exact purpose (or ])ui*poses) tliey 
serve is still somewhat a matter of eonjeetnre. 
They contain tlnnisands of minute liollows, or 
pits and cone.s— often filhrd with lirpiid — eacli 
of wliicli forma a tenuiuation to a diflereut nerve, 
with its special sensory rod or hair, A wasp 
ha.s some twenty thousand of these ])it.s and 
cones ; a drone-hee still more, the fjueen and 
working bees nearly as many ; while cockchafers 
have from thirty-five to thirty-nine thousand ; 
HO that it is possible for the antenna*, sinuil as 
they are, to contain the nerve-tcnninatioJis, nut 
only •f the organ of smell, but also those of 
hearing and of touch. The small lulx's or cones 
oil the auteuua*, of some creatures, the hairs on 
others, and the tufts of Jiairs scattered over the 
body of yet others, are also eoiiiiected in some 
way with the sense of smell. 

But whatever may be tlui mean.s, there can be 
no doubt that smells are not only perceived, but 
preferences shown that often seem strange to u.s. 
In that ebarming book, llrrolhrtions of a 
Life^ iMiss North give.s an example of some Hies 
choosing a JioiTible-smelling food. One year 
when fungi were ]u?r particular liobliy, .she col- 
lected as many varieties as possible. Of tlic.-e, 
Miss North says : ‘One bad a nu»st bori'ible smell ; 
it came up first like a lai'ge turkey’s egg, and 
in that stiite was inotfeusive ; and as T was very 
anxious to see the clninge, 1 ]mt it under a 
tumbler in my bedroom window one night, and 
the next morning was awakened by a gi-i-at craxh. 
Behold, the tumbler was broken into bits, and 
tlie fungus standing up about live inches high 
with a honoy-c.<^ml)ed cap, having hatched itself 
free of its restraining shell, ami smelling most 
vilely, (tood and bad smells are merely a matter 
of taste, fo| it soon atti’acled crowds of a par- 
ticular kind of fly, which seemed thorouglily to 
enjoy themselves on it.’ 

Some stapelias have also a bad smell llnit 
attracts flies ; in trying to get at the nectar, they 
are caught, cannot escape, and probably have 
their lives sucked out. • The smell is so oll'ensive 
that flies have even laid their eggs in th^ flowei', 
mistaking it for carrion ! 

Bees are very fastidious in the matter of smells; 
they appear to object to the human breath, 
especially that of persons recovering from illness ; 
therefore, to approach a hive with safety, be 
cautions how you breathe.. It is probably chiefly 
by the sense of smell that bees and ants recognise 
their friends— that is, the members of the same 
hive or coloMy — for bees sprinkled with scented 


syrup and then introduced into a strange hive 
will not be molested, us other intruders invari- 
Ably arc. Has each hive or colony, then, its own 
special smell ? Bven if this be the case, yet 
there is probably some other means of recognition 
as well, for some ants were purpowdy immersed 
for three hours, and were yet rocogrii.sed after * 
their batli— Mr M,‘Oook, lioWver, disputes, this 
— and friends have been recognised aftei* a separa- 
tion of six months, and in one case of ncaidy two 
yoai's. Although there may be four hundred 
thousand or more ant.s in one nest, yet a stranger 
is at once known and attacked. Even when the 
pnpa* and, in one case, the eggs were removed and 
restoretl to the nest later on as ants, they were 
treated as friends ; for ants never appear to get 
ill-tempered or to (piarrel with members of the 
same colony. 

Sir .Toliu Lubbock mentions that when he put 
a few droj)s of Eau de Cologiu; or ro.se- water 
near th^* entrance of a hivi*, a number of bees 
at ona; came out to see what was the matter. 
This they did for severid days, but finally lost 
tbeir curiosity, and took no furflier notie?. 
Ants are less excitable, and showed but slight 
.surprise when various scents were placed in their 
jKitl), tliongli they evidently noticed them. A 
few droj>8 of scent, howevei*, iiistuntaiieously 
Hto])ped some ant-tiglits, the foes becoming quite 
friendly, the scent ajipearing to overpower tlie 
smell of the oifcmy. It is by this sense of smell 
that ants cliicfly find their food. 

Animals .sometimes show a curious fondness 
for scents that muat be quite foreign to them 
in tbeir natural state. For exanqile, tlie late llev. 

J. (1. "Woo*! describes a of bis, a coati-mondi, 
a creature like a raccoon, that loved sc.ent, always 
finding out any scenleil handkerchief, even if 
hidden. It would roll the handkereliief up into 
a ball, ilicn pniff at it for some time in ecfitasy, 
finally turning round and slowly rubbing it jip 
and down ils tail ! Leopards, too, oddly enough, 
are extremely fon<l of scent ; thi.s susceptibility 
was the sole lueams used by a lady to completely 
tame, a young leopard whii h eventually became 
a great pet. Whenever this leopard was obedient 
and gentle, she would give it a cardboard tray 
filled with lavemler water ; hut no such treat#! % 
was allowed if it sejatched or put out its claws. 

Tlie k*opar<l used tosiiid at the scent in the tray 
for some time and tlioii roll over and over it till 
a^l was gone. 

It is hardly necessary to dwell on instances 
of the keenness of this sense in animals ; it is 
one of their chief means of protection from 
danger ; for with many, such as the deer, it is 
this sense which gives timely warning of the 
approacii of eiiemie.s ; while some, such as the 
.skunk and gambut, emit a most offensive Bmell 
w'hcn attacked, as a means of self-defence. With 
others it helps in ilie search for food and i«»rhaps 
water ; and wdth many it nets as a guide in the 
search for mates. 

Smell also forms one of the chief means by 
wdiich wild animals recognise tbeir friends ; some 
even have special glands like little pockets, which 
secrete odorous substances. The olfactory region 
is large in horses, sheep, and swine, but still 
lai'ger in carnivorous creatures. In seals it is 
so large and protuberant that it almost Mocks 
np the entry of F»e respiratory passages, prgbably* 
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also serving somewhat to warm the air as well 
as to arrest every passing snmll. 

The sense of smell is by no means so developed 
in man as in dogs, cuts, and other animals ; 
but it is often abnormally keen in individuals 
deprived of other senses ; blind deaf-mutes, for 
example, can recognise their friends, and form 
an cjpinion about strangers, solely by means of 
this sense. Possibly, however, aiiiiuals arc only 
sensitive to certain smells, while unconscious of 
others that aflect us. If this be the case, they 
would naturally be able to follow up one par- 
ticular scent more easily than a man — this 
scent, to wliicli tluiy are sensitive, being to them 
less confused with otliers. Dogs are able to track 
their masters through crowded streets, where 
recognition by sight is tpiite impossible ; and can 
find a hidden biscuit even when its faint smell 
is still furtliei' disguised by Kau de (kdogne. In 
some experiments Mr Ilomaues lately made with 
a dog he found that it could easily ti'pek him 
when he was far out of siglit, though no fewer 
than eleven people had followed him, stej)ping 
Aa^tly in Ris footprints, in order to confuse the 
scent. The dog seemed to track liim chielly by 
the smell of his boots ; for when witliout them, 
or with new hoots on, it failed ; but followed, 
though slowly and hesitatingly, when his master 
was without either boots or slockijigs. Dogs and 
cats certainly get more information by means 
of this sense than a man cun ; ' they often get 
greatly excited over certain bmells, and remember 
them for very long ‘periods. 

Many birds, us is well known, are guided 
to their food by the sense of smell ; but it is 
doubtful whether this sense is actually us keen 
in birds and reptiles us has been usually sup- 
posed. Mr A. U. Wallace tested the acuteness 
of emell in vultures, when he was in South 
Amgrica, by throwing food into long gras.s or 
wrapping it up in paper, Tlie vultures, whicli 
were extremely persistent and annoying in fol 
lowing him, would hop close up to the j)aper, 
but without discovering it contained anything 
eatable, however putriil, and tlieiv fore palatable, 
the contents might he. Nor could they tind food 
M'heu hitldeu by the hing gi-ui^s. If sticks were 
-thrown down, they would eagerly fly after them, 
evidently under the impres-siou that they were 
eatable ; yet the vulture’s olfactory nerve is five 
times as large iia a turkey’s ! TJie sen.^^e is, how- 
ever, very highly developed in the apteryx — the 
ostrich of New Zealand. This bird has, in pro- 
portion to its size, the la^g<^Rt olfactory nerve 
of any bird, probably even finding the worms 
beneatlx the ground, which form its food, by 
means of smell. Birds, in common witli cold- 
blooded reptile.^ and amphibians, cannot dilaU- 
or contract the.ir nostrils ; in fact, these are 
merely apertures, often so small- as with tlie 
heron— that the point of a pin can hardly enter. 
In crows, these apertures are protected by a stiff 
bunch of feathers, and in scratching birds by 
scales. Pelicans have no exteimal iio.strils, scents 
reaching their organ of smell by the palate. 

The nostrils of cetaceans are high uj), on the 
top of the head ; these form tlieir ‘ blowholes,’ 
and can be completely closed. With the excep- 
tion of the baleen or whale joue whales, they 
havef however, no olfactory organ, and tlierefore 
no sense of smell. The extenial orifices in water- 


snakes, seals, crocodiles, atid alligators can also h( 
closed by means of a valve. * ♦ 

Many fish habitually seek their food b) 
means of sniell, slightly aided by touch, hut verj 
little by sight. Many ‘ scent ’ or search foi 
olfactory impressions. The nostrils are iisuall)i 
double and pocket-like, closed with a valve, 
and do not communicate with the mouth, 
Prawns can certainly .smell, for, when blind, they 
can still find food and also find their way laoine, 
( Vayfish have, besides their long anteame, smallei 
antennules, each of which has an inner and an 
outer fihiuumt. On the under, surface of tin 
outer filament are two bunches of minute llattened 
orgams ; these are prubfibly olfactoiy. 

Oysters are very deficient in the mutter oi 
senses ; they do not even appear to possess a 
.seii.RC of taste, which seems somewhat unfair, 
They have no eyes — though sliglilly .sen.sitive tc 
light— no sense of hearing, and very little, if any, 
of smell ; in fact, a very slight sense of touch 
seems to be all that is left them. Owing to theii 
.sedciitaiy hiibits, they have lost, or nearly so, the 
foot, which in molluscs often eon tains the nervef 
of various organs, sucli as that of hearing. The 
foot of a snail is a very superior organ, and con- 
tains numerous sensory nerves. Pi'obably some 
are olfactory, for, tliougli the sense chielly resides 
in the horns, the snail still jxo.ssesses this sense in 
.some degree, even after the horns are reinoved. 
The anterior j)uir of hurn.s or tentacles in a snail 
have a nerve-knot or ganglion at tlie end, from 
which fibres jiass to the .surface. The.se may also 
be oU’actoiy nerves. 

The actual cause of sniell is still a matter of 
some di.sputc and uncertainty. One theory is, 
that scent is due to paiticles given off by the 
smelling .substance ; if so, they must be infini- 
tesimally small particles ; foj- a single grain oi 
mu.sk i.s said to scent a room foi* yeans ; and 
scent in air that lia.s been filtered througli cotton- 
wool i.s still recognisable, tliough the cotton-W'ool 
woiihl have i‘(.‘iuoved substances as minute as 
the one liundivd -thousand tli part of an inch in 
diameter. It is more probable that tin; sense is 
excited only by the ga.s or vapour given ofi' by 
substances, not by the fiolid.s or liquids them- 
selvea. For water-breathers, however, the sub- 
stances may be in solution. 

Profes.sor Kumsay has lately propounded the 
vei-y interesting tlieory that smells are caused 
by molecular vibrations, slower than those wliich 
give rise to heiit or light, clifi'erent smells being 
caused by vibration.^ of diflereiit rates. This 
explanation, however, still remains in^ theoretical 
staw. 

We know that when we have a cold, so that 
the mucous membrane becomes thickened, as 
well as when it is too dry, smells lo.se their inten- 
sity ; the olfactory surface, to be sensitive, must be 
moist therefoi'e. So, too, when the atmosphere 
is moist, as in the morning, the scents of flowers 
are more jierceptible than when it is dry. 

Different odours can be smelt and separately 
recognised at the same time. It bus been sug- 
gested that it is because the olfactory nerve has 
a direct connection with the brain that smell is 
such a suggestive sense ; that ‘ memory, imagina- 
tion, old sentiments and associations, ore more 
readily reached by the sense of smell than bv 
almost any other channel.’ Dr Oliver Wendell 
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HolmeB says : ‘ There may be a physical reason [ in his pocket were her intended husband, he 
for this strange connection between the sense of . could meet him and converse as composedly as 
sbioll and the mind. The olfactory nerve is the | though he were a total stranger, 
only one directly connected with the hemispheres , lie found the house without difficulty, and was 
of the brain, the parts in which, as we have ^ ushered up-stairs into a luxuriously-furnished 
every reason to believe, the intellectual processes , room, where he was requested to wait until ‘ the 


are performed.’ 


KALPH THOllNLEIGH’S PICTUKE. 


CHAl’TEK in. 


j Colonel ’ was informed of his arrival. Many 
I mouths had elapsed since Palph had been inside 
1 a gentleman’s house, and he stood looking round 
I at the treasures which filled the room, awkwardly 
•onscious that liis sliahbiness was out of place 
As lie glanced from one picture to another, 


here. 


* Mrs Tutworthy,’ said Ralph Tliornlcigh to his | an envelope lying on the wriLing-tahle caught 

landlady one morning, *IVe got an order fur liis eye, and half involuntarily he looked at 

a picture.’ j the address, ‘Colontd Melton Stardale and the 

Mrs Totworthy paused in her work of dealing handwriting was that of his lost love, 
the breakfast table to stare at her lodgei*. He ] He bad scarcely taken in the fact that he had 
sfKike with a gravity which would have befitted ' indeed been summoned by P>eatrice’s future 
an aimouiicemeiit that he liad been committed ! husband, when the door opened, and the Colonel 

to prison for debt. It was puzdiiig ; and she entered. ‘Mr Thornleigli, 1 believe. Sit down, 

‘ ‘ I Mr Thornleigli. 1 am indebted to you for your 

, prompt attention to my note.’ 

^ Ralph bowed silently, and took the chair 
' indicated. It was obvious that Colonel Stardale 
had no suspicion who he wus^and Jie waiLed^to 
hear what work the gentleman hud for him to 
do. 

I ‘1 am informed that you •excel in copying 


waited to liear more j* but Mr Tliornleigh evi 
dently had nothing further to .say, for he took 
a letter off the mantel-piece behind him and 
began to read it. 

‘And tliere bein’ a matter of thi-ee weeks’ rent 
a-owin’, I’m glad to ’ear it, Mr Thornleigli,’ said 
Mrs Totworthy. ‘1 ’ope us you’ll arsk for a 
jKuincl or two on account.’ 


‘h’ll pay you up to date if I can get a small ])ortraitb, Mr Tliornleigh,’ the C’oloiiel went oiq 

advance,’ replied her lodger. ‘ 1 ’in sorry to have ^ ‘and shall be glad if 3011 liave time to undertake 

been 'so beliiudliand late!)" ; )>ut tilings liave not a coniiiiissioii of tbe kiutLfor me.’ 
been going well, you know.’ j Ralph woi’Jd be veiy ha]>py. He was to en- 

Mfs I’otworthy iiudiUsl good-naturedly ; poor , large a photograph of C.'oloiiel Stardale, no doubt, 
folk understood poor folk, she said, an<l it shouUl i ‘ I have a copy of the portrait liere,’ said the 
never be told as ’ow she was ever ’ard on them us , Colonel, opening u drawer and handing a cabinet 
worketl for their hreail like herself. And after jihotograph he took therefrom to Ralph. ‘1 trust 
stealing u fuilive look at the letter Mr Thornleigli , you will be able to do justice to it.’ 
held in bis luind, she took up the tray and left 1 With a superhuiuah effort, the young man 
tlie 1*00111. I controlled himself as lie took the picture in liis 

‘There can’t be two (’olonel Stardale.s in hand. His heart was beating as though it would 

f^ondoii,’ murmured the young man to himself , burst ; but he sat listening to his patron’s dircc- 


as tlie door closed ; ‘and yet it would be straugi* 
if 1 were brought in contact with him in this w'uy. 

Let’s see ; 1 am to he at his chambers some time 
this morning between eleven and twelve.’ Here 
Ralph raised a liand towards hi.s watch-pocket, 
and let it fall again with a little sigh. ‘It went 
ter some time ago,’ he continued half uluud ; ‘so , 

1 may us well start at once, as it’s a long way.’ I explanatory C' 
He put on the mo.st pre.sentable coat in his ^ Ralph, wit 


limited wardrobe, took his hat, and set out for 
St .lumes’s Street, wondering what might be in 
store for him. This Colonel Stardale wrote 
saying that Mr Gustav Schenk, the photographer, 
liad recommended Mr Thornleigli as an artist 
capable of executing a small order, and requesting 
him to call and receive directions about the work. 
I’lie note was wrUteu in the third person, and no 


tioiis with a face as unmoved as that on the card 
before hi 111. • " 

‘I could have wi.bhed the lady to have given 
yon a few sittings,’ continued Colonel Stardale, 
‘but am unxions to k(!ep the fact that the picture 
is being painted a secret from her. T~uh — 
intend it for a wediling gift,’ he added with 
'oiidesceiision. 

ITu had risen to receive the phirtwH 


grajdi, gra.speil at a chair to siii)port himself, and 
prayed silently that the interview might come 
to a Kpeetly end. He shouhl betray himself if 
tried much liuther. 

‘ Can you manage to paint the picture without 
sitting.s iiKjuired tlie ('olonel. 

Could ho por tray tlie face which haunted him 
day and night! His voice sounded hoarse and 




Cliristiuii mime or initial, proved the writer’s . distant to liiiiiself as he replied that he could; 
identity with the future husband of Beatrice j had often done so before. 

Cttirnswmod. ' |. ‘Will y>u be good enough to mention your 

Ralph Tliornleigh had not been himself for the , terms ?’ 
last few weeks; he hud battled bravely with! ‘Twenty-five guineas,’ answ’ered Ralph, scarcely 
poverty, even with w'uiit, until the day he ! knowing w’hut In* said. 

recei ved that letter from Beatrice telling him , Colonel Stardale signified his willingness to 
of her engagement to Colonel Stardale. Tlien he | pay the sum named, and asked that be might 
los' heart : hope and ambition took wing together, : be informed when the picture was ready. Ralph 
and left him caring little wdiether he had work | prumiaed to write ; and declining the glass of 
or not. He felt no jealousy of his unknown rival ; , sherry his patron offered, reached out a trembling 
only a belpiess envy for the wealth which had j hand for the photograph. He forgot to ask for 
gained him Beatrice. If the man whose letter lay ; an inslBdnient of the money ; he never thought 
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of inquiring whether the picture wiw wanted by 
any special date ; his brain was paralysed, and 
he groped his way down-staiw. like a imin walking 
in his sleep. 

He did not remember his empty purse until 
he arrived in Weuside Street, when Mi*s Tot- 
worthy reminded him of his promise in respect 
to that little mutter of rent. 

‘ Forgot 1 ’ ejaculated the good woman ; ‘ well, I 
never' !° 

‘111 write at once,* said Ralph ; ‘don’t bother 
me just now, there’s a good soul.’ 

Mrs Totworthy studied his pale drawn face 
for a few secoiuhs and accused him of being ill. 
When Ralph humbly denied the charge, she 
modified it to an assertion that he wanted some 
tea ; that beverage, brewe<l the colour of Loudon 
double stout, being Mrs Totwortli^ ’s panacea for 
all human ills. 

Ralph wrote his lett<n‘ to Colonel Stardale, and 
drank the tea Jiis landlady pressed upon him. 
Then he went out to order a canvas hp* the 
picture, lie 'had been telling himself ever since 
he returned to his rooin.s tliat lie must harden 
his( heart, and set* to work on the portrait as 
he would upon that of a straiigei- ; that he must 
forget what Beatrice was — laid been to him, 
and deal witli ColcMel Stardale’s ordi^r as a j)ure 
business mutter. It had come in the nick 
of time, for he had hardly a sliilliiig in his 
pockets. 

He ordere<l the canvas, and arrangiid to call 
for it on the following morning. Then he 
bought something to eat, and decidcul, a.s this was 
the last idle day he was likely to have for .some 
weeks, he had better go for a walk. He bad not 
ventured into the beilcr parts of the town, where 
be might meet people he knew, for a long time. 
But this afternoon lie was conscious of ii hungry 
yearning to obtain a glimpse of the happier world 
whence he had bo lately fallen ; so he turned 
Westward and went into the Park. 

*He wandei'ed across the gras.s, past the Serpen- 
tine, and mingled with the crowd. His acquaint- 
.ance in London had not hoeii a very wide one, 
and he grew more coiifulciit as he strolled along 
without encountering any one he knew. There 
were plenty of men there in boots as ])atched, in 
bats as disreputable, and trousers as baggy at the 
^loRi'es as his own. No one noticed hi in ; and us 
lie leaned over the railings to wakli the carriages 
as they rolled by in a continuous stream, he began 
to think that the strict seclusion to which he hud 
condemned himself had been unnecessary ; that 
this w'ould have been a better id ace to lounge 
away his lioiu*8 of enforced idleness tluui his 
gloomy roQjns. Two or three conveyances passed 
w'hose occupants be knew ; but tbougli be met 
the gaze of some, they appeared not to recognise 
him ; and he derived a melancholy satisfaction 
from their shortness of sight or memory. 

It was a lovely afternoon in early March, and 
numbers of people were ilriving in the Park ; the 
endless procession of carringes grew denser as 
Ralph stood watching, and now and then it. 
paused to move on again at a foot-pace until the 
way became clearer. Ralph had been a great 
horseman in the days when bis father lived, and 
the horses received more of his attention than 
their owners. Presently, a pair of thoroughbred 
bays were sharply pulled up right in trout of 

a.i 

him ; he looked the animals over with critical 
ailmiratiuii as they chafed and fretted, then 
I’aised his eyes to glance at the people in the’' 
carriage. On one seat he saw' Colonel Stardale, 
and a lady he recognised as Miss Macallan ; 
and as the ‘block’ eased off and allowed the 
equipage to move on a few paces, he saw Beatrice 
(Jairnswood right before him almost within arm’s 
length. A half-suppressed exclamation escaped 
his lips; she turned, ami their eyes met. The 
carriage drove on and Ihdph huiTied away towards 
the Corner, and lost himself in the street crowds. 
He had seen her again after a separation of many 
iiionths, and with a look u]»on her face that had 
burnt into his inmo.st soul : he felt that unless 
he found food for his mind, lie should lose his 
reason ; that he must work or go mad. 

Next morning’s post brought him Colonel Star- 
dale’s cheque for ten pounds, and he lost no time 
in cashing it, and bearing home the canvas which 
was to receive the. portrait of P>eatrice. Noon 
found him at his easel^ idiarcoal in hand ; but 
no photograph stood on the ledge before him. 
He wanhui no aid so jialtry iis that. Mr Schenk’s 
production would only liamper memory, and 
from memory he intended to paint her. 

Never befoi’e luul Mrs Totworthy known her 
‘ foui’tb- floor front and attic’ so busy, or so silent 
at bis meals ; he rarely spoke to her, and though 
.she strove to sjiur liim into speech with stale 
bread and underdone chops, he ate without remai'k 
whatever she placed on his table. It puzzled Mrs 
Totworthy. Mr Tboriileigh at one time bad 
been ilie lig]itest-hearte»l of men ; then all of 
a sudden he had grown miserable and dejected, 
iiossing day after day in listless idleness. Now 
be was all baste and energy, swalliAving bis 
breakfa.st in ten minutes, and ru>bing up-stairs 
to the attic ‘.studio’ where lie, spent eveiy hour 
of daylight. That the secret of Ui(‘ change lay 
ill the little room under the skyJiglit, Mrs 
’roiworthy could not doubt ; but a.s Ralph kept 
the door loc.ked, and the keyhole loyally refused 
to (Iisclo.se the my.'>tery, the landlady gave up 
trying to solve it, and (.ixhansLed her ingenuity 
in tluj wildest conjectures. 'I’liis state of afl’airs 
coiitinuecl for some wei'.ks ; hut at length the 
young artivst ceased to work at high pres.surc, and, 
j as Mrs Totworthy observed, ‘ took it easy ’ again, 
j That glimpse of Beatrice in Colonel »Stai’(lale’.s 
carriage had inspired Ralph Thornleigh. As he 
hurried out of tlie Park lliut day he gave up all 
thought of cop)'iiig the photograph with the cold 
exactn(^8a he was used to bestow^ on such woi’k. 
He threw himself ‘into the jiicture heart and 
soul ; he lived in it, and for it only, wielding hi.s 
colours with a doftuuss that surprised himself. 
Now it was finished, and he w’a.s lingering over 
the accetaiory details, bent on showing up the fttce 
to the best possible efl'ect. He spent far more 
.time than was at all necessary over this ; but he 
had come to dread the day when be must part 
with the picture, and made a liiiigtby process 
of ‘touching U]>’ an excuse for postponing it. 
He had not brought the photograph into requisi- 
tion at all ; the pose was simplicity itself, and 
the dress was not an elaborate cieation which 
reciuired ‘copying’ in the accepted sense of the 
term. 

Now his labour of love was coinpleted, And 
for the first time Ralph took Mr Schenk’s pro- 
— r 
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‘ (luction and placed it beside his own picture. 
H-e smiled sadly aa he did so ; they were so like 
and yet so dirt'creiit. The photograph sliowed a 
culm pus-sionless Beatrice. The portrait showed 
tlie Beatrice llalph had seen for a moment in the 
Park, and he had caught the expression she wore 
as their eyes met, witli startling fidelity. It was 
n master-piece j but it was not a copy of the 
photograpli, and Ralph knew it. He did not 
care ; a tierce recklessness possessed him, and he 
would not raise his bru.sh again. Oolonel Star- 
dale should see his briile through her lover’s eyes. 

lie hud taken so long to execute his commis- 
sion that he was not surprised to receivi; from 
the Colonel a note asking what progress had been 
made, and when he might expect to receive the. 
portrait. Ralph wrote back that be bad jiust put 
the final touches, and would bring the canvas to 
St James’s Street next day. This otter the 
Colonel declined ; he would take the liberty of 
inspecting the portrait at the stmlio, with 
Thornleigh’s permission, so that the artist might 
he spared the trouble of cariyiiig it to #ud fro 
if any trifling alterations slmukl be reijuired. 

Accordingly, No. 210 Wenside Street was 
honoured with a visit from that gentleman the 
following day ; and Mrs Totwortby was Lbiown 
into a paroxysm of intoxicated ju-ide by the 
sj)ectacle of a brougham and jiaii' with servants 
in livery stjinding for a full twenty minutes 
at her own door. The oldest inhabilaut failed 
to recall a precedent for such uii a[>paritiou in 
Wenside Street ; and as Mrs Tertworthy marked 
the rows of open windows tlirouged with guj^ing 
neighbours, she resolved that no irregularity in 
Mr Tlionileigli’.s weekly piiymeiits should cuu.se 
her to weigh the propriety of giving him notice, 
as slie had .sometimes done ere now. A lodger 
who received siudi a vi.silor as tills raised the 
tone of the house, and deserved the utmost 
consideration. 

While Mrs Totuorthy and a select circle of 
feimde friend.s were thus iniioceiitly enjoying 
theiysclves on the gronud-tloor, (.’oloiicl Stardale, 
seated in Italpli Thoriileigh’s chair, was studying 
the portrait through his eyeglass with look.s 
which denoted anything but gratification. After 
a short survey, be leaned bjick and beck(*iied 
majestically to the artist, who stood at a re.spectful 
(listauce awaiting his verdict. 

‘I am disappointed, Mr d’hornleigh,’ he said; 

‘ I am sure the lack of re.semblance betw'een your 
copy and the original mn.st be patent to you. It 
would he remarked by the mere.»t tyro.’ 

Ralph could not defend himself, and made no 
reply. 

‘J have no doubt you have done your liest, 
but you must pardon my telling you that this 
is simply a caricature.’ H« tapped the canvas 
with his glass os he s])oke and paused, as though 
exjiectiim an answei* ; but none was forthcoming, 
and the Colonel continued. 

‘By no stretch of imagination can it be called 
a copy, and I will not trouble you to make 
another attempt. 1 am surprised "at, this result 
of following Mr Schenk’s recoinmciidatiou. I 
shall take an early o[)portuuity of expressing iiiy 
views to him on this point,’ 

it was a matter of supreme indifference to 
Ralph whether the photographer paid with his 
life for his misdeeds, so he remained silent. 


‘You are prepared to hear that I cannot accept 
this— ah- picture, Mr.Thornleigh ? 

‘Of coui*8e I do not expect you to lake it if 
it docs not give you satisfaction,’ replied Ralph. 

‘ I am very sorry to di.sapp(nnt you,’ said the 
Coloiiel, rising from his seat. ‘We will say 
nothing about the — ah — small advance you 
received. The work has, I doubt not, cost yon 
much time.’ 

‘ You are very good,’ rejoined Raljdi, ‘but’ , 

recollecting he had just eight shilliug.s igid nine- 
pence in the world, he broke (Jf abruptly. 

The Colonel waved a patroni.sing hand, and 
begged him to say no more on the subject. 

‘ And oblige me, Mr Thoriileigb, by destroying 
that — all” picture. 1 will assume that I have 
purchased the right to request its destruction. 
Ah ! tlie.photogra])h,’ he added, as Ralph handed 
it to him. ‘Thank you, Mr Tliornlcigh. Oood- 
moi'iiing to you, Mr Tliornleigh.’ 

Ralph escorted the Colonel down-.sbiirs, saw 
him i^to his brougliam, and then came back to 
his .studio, where he sat down and devoured 
Healrice’s portiait with all his eyes. ‘A cari- 
cature.’ Was it ? • 

‘ I may lie wrong,’ he said half aloud, ‘ but I 
! think not. Anyway, I won't dcstrny it. I think 
I 1 11 u-sk Jiraudou to come amf take a look at it ; 

there’s soim'thiiig in it if 1 ’m not mistaken.’ 

. j\Ir llraudoa was a brother-artist who had com- 
menced life in London at the sami* time its him- 
self, but wjuf had advanced many steps farther 
tlian he had on the road to success, lie lived in 
a (luict street off Cavemlish Square, and thither 
I Ralph repaired, soon after Coloncd Sturdule had 

i 

I lie found Mr Brandon at home, and obtained 
. bis promi.se to come to Wenside Street on the 
i following day to criticise the ‘Portrait of a Lady,’ 
wliicli lie jealously declaivd to be a creation of 
. bis own fancy. His friend knew notliiiig of Miss 
! Cairiiswood, and Ralph had no intention of dis- 
closing the true stoiy. 

I In due time Mr Rraudun apiiearcd at his lodg- 
, ings, accoiiqHUiied by auotlier artist whom he had 
encountered on the way ; and llie committee of 
•inspection went to the studio. 

I ‘Well, what do you think of it?’ asked the 
■ young jiaiiitcr, after the two had placed .IiVhH 
j picture in a few different lights, anil acrutinised, 

, it from as many ili.stuuce.s aa the room per- 
' niitted. 

‘ I 'll tell you what my opinion is, Tliornleigh,’ 
replied Mr Brandon. ‘J think that’s a work 
for the Acaile.niy, and I shall be surprised if 
Danes doesn’t think so too.’ 

Afr Danes, who was a man of few* words, 
nodded emphatically. ‘Talent there. No two 
words about it. Love in Despair. The Academy, 
of course.’ 

Ralph had fallen in love with bis picture, 
wliicli wa! scarcely to be wondered at, all things 
eonsidered. But he had never anticipated that 
Ilia friends would rate its artistic merits so 
liighl^q and slumbering ambition sprung up 
again. 

‘If you fellows milly mean what you say, I’m 
sincerely gr.teful for your advice,’ he said. ‘But 
what about tlie frame? I tell you frankly I’m 
on my beam-ends, and don’t know any maker 
wlio wotild trust me.’ 
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‘Know Bubblestock?’ inquired Mr Danes, 
tbouchtfully. 

Ralph shook his head ; he knew Mr Bubble- 
stock’s gallery in Bond Street^ but had never met 
tlm proprietor. 

‘Shai’p mail,’ said Mr Danes — ‘knows a picture 
when he sees one. Give you a letter of intro- 
duction.’ 

‘You’re very good; hut 1 don’t quite follow 
you.’ 

.Mr Danes, who had seemingly exhausted his 
stock of language, looked appealingly at Mr 
Brandon, who promptly explained. 

‘ Biibblestock has a great idea of Danes’ 
opinion, Thornleigh,’ he said. ‘ If Danes advises 
him to come and see your pirtui;e, he will be 
round here like a terrier after a rat. His 
approval is a certainty ; ami he will supply you 
with the frame if you promise him first refusal 


the young man’s name in mind, when he had any 
work to be done. " 

That was a red-letter day in Ralph Thora- 
leigh’s calendar, and he celebrated it by dining 
sumptuously at the Criterion. He was very 
doubtful about ,his right to dis]) 06 e thus of 
Beatrice’s picture, when Colonel Sturdale had 
waived the advance he made on condition that 
the canvas slioiild he destroyed. But he over- 
came this difiiculty ; he put a ten-]>ound note in 
an envelope, wrote a few lines to the Colonel, 
saying he wished to keep the picture, and so felt 
bound to refund the money, and took the letter 
down to St James’s Street himself. That done, 
ho walked home with a clear coiisidcnce ; Beatrice’s 
pjcture was his ‘ own now to do what he pleased 
with. * 


of the picture after the Academy closes. He is 
a very liberal man, and will give you a good 
price. You will have got your foot op the 
ladder, my boy, if Biibblestock takes you up.’ 


ladder, my boy, if Biibblestock takes you up.’ 

Ralph’s eyes glistened, and he turned to Mr 
Dalles with a torrent of thanks. 

‘Notepaper!’ demanded that gentleman with 
brusque out practical economy of words. 

He was speedily placed at the tiible with 
writing materials, and he scribbled off his note 
to the grfeat picture-dealer, whose fiat had been 
the making of more than one artist. ‘Go at 
once,’ he said, handing Ralph the misSiv,p. ‘Don’t 
waste time talking.’ 

‘No one ever accused you of that, Dunes,’ 
laughed Mr Brandon as they prepared to leave. • 
‘Good-bye, Thornleigh. 1 shall come and con- 
gratulate you when the critics have said their 
say about your work.^ 

When they had gone, Ralph threw himself 
into a chair to think over the situation. The 
picture, as a picture, was evidently destine«l to 
•succeed, ^ut how would Beatrice like to see 
herself in the Academy in this guise, supposing 
it were actually ‘ hung V 

His mind was quickly made up. lie went to 
bis desk and wrote to her. He said nothing of 
Colonel Stardale’s conimission ; that ditl not affect 
the point at issue. If e told her how, after seeing 
?n the Park, he had painted her portrait, and 
bow friends whose opinion was trustworthy had 
strongly advised him to exhibit it. Would she 
allow him to do so, withholding her name ? If 
she were in the least averse to the idea, he would 
not think of doing so. 

Beatrice replied by return of post ; she told 
him to act upon his friends’ recommendation and 
exhibit the picture with or without her name, 
as he thought best. If she were thus the means 
of bringing him aiujcess at last, she should Ije 
happier than she thought it possible she ever 
could be again. 

So Ralpli went *to see Mr Bubblestock, and 
that authority lost no time in coming to see the 
picture. Our friend was almost .happy when he 
retired that night. The dealer had done more 
than Mr Brandon predicted. He undertook to 
fiend for the canvas, frame it at his own expense. 
And despatch it to Ifurlington House. He stipu- 
lated for ‘first refusal ’ when the Academy closed, 
and paid Ralph thirty guineas down by way of 
earnest money. And, finally, he promised to bear 


SEWAGE TREATMENT BY THE 
ALUMINOFERRIC PROCESS. 

The problem of Sewage Disposal is one that 
is constiflitly with us, and Avhich appears, never- 
theless, as difficult of solution us in the earliest 
days of sanitary science. Various methods of 
I disposing of sewage are in vogue, each accoin- 
I paiiied by its own dni whacks and disadvantages, 

, and no system has yet so demonstrated its claim 
^ ti> suj)ei‘iority as to compel iU universal udop- 
, lion to the exclusion of all othei’s. Imleed, 

^ St) widely divergent are tlie local exigences of 
I each indivitliial case, that eveiy locality should 
I be considered in regard to the sj)ecial circum- 
I stances suiToumliiig it ; and a hard and fast 
I system ap])!icuble to every case is, in our pres- 
ent state of knowledge, scarcely likely to he 
attained. 

As our readers are aware, the methods of 
sewage disposal may he ranged into thjee great 
; classes : (1) Direct dischaige into a river, an 
I estuary, or tlie sea ; (’2) Land irrigation, popularly 

ical piecip 


I tatiou Di' deodorisaiit)!!. U'hc first-named sysjiem j 
I in the case of rivers is obviously productive of : 
j much nuisance and danger to public health ; 
Laud even in cases where discharge to sea is 
1 possible, much difiiculty prevails in obviating ! 
all evil effec,t.s, and in completely safe -guarding ' 
against unpleasant consequences at all states of j 
tlie tide and in every wind. Moreover, on 
strictly chemical grounds, and viewed as a matter | 
j of economic science, the lo.ss to the country by 
I such means of immense quantities of fertilising 
j agents, which pi-efej-ably should enrich and 
ameliorate tlie .soil, is regui'ded by j^ractical sani- 
' turians and skilled statisticians us contrary to 
j sound principles. ■ 

j J’he second methoil — treatment by land irriga- 
I tion— though sound enough in theory, presents 
I many features of difficulty in practical applica- 
: tion, the greatest of which is perhaps that of 
obtaining sufficient land of any kind, especially 
I in densely populated districts, where, of course, 

I sewage treatment is most urgently required. 
Thus Dr Letheby estimates that to irrigate with 
the sewage of London would require tw'o hundred 
thousand acres, or an aiea nearly three times that 
of London itself. Another great difficulty is the 
iminterniittent supply to be dealt with, whether 
the soil needs it or not, and whether the fui'uier’s 
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Operations reciuire manure ov not. Moreover, 
in all weathers the supply is luaiutuinecl, with 
the pi-actical result that it is nut infrequently 
turned into the nearest river or the sea in times 
of neeessity, when it cannot be dealt with on 
the land. Storm-water is, moreover, a constant 
source of .dilficulty, as it larj^^ely auj^ments the 
volume of mateiial to be dealt with, ami increases 
to a considei-able extent the area of laml requisite 
for the sewu<.^e farm. Wh6n it is consideretl that 
rain is calculated to fall in this country on no 
fewer than an uveiaj^e of u hundred and fifty 
days in the year, the impoitaiice of considerini^^ 
the volume of J‘ain-water passing into the sewers 
of it city will be realised. 

We now puss to the third system of dealing 
with sewage -by chemical precipitation ; and 
■ the problem resolves itself into the practi- 
cal question of what is the best and chcujM-st 
material to yield an elHueiit clear, colourless, per- 
manently non -putrescent, and cajiahle of sustain- 
ing fish-lite, whilst producing a ‘sludge,’ small 
in <|uantity, easily hlter pressed, conUining us 
much of the inanurial constituents of the sewage 
as possible,* and able to be kept without pro- 
<lucing simdl or nuisance. With a view to 
meet tlmse re(|ui remen ts, the; substance known 
as ‘ Alumiiioferric ’ has been invented and 
patented by the Mes.sr.s Spence of Manchester, 
and is at the ju'esent time already emjdoyHl in 
over thirty towns and villages in this country 
for sewage, puriheation. Alumiuoferric can be 
apjdied in two forms, either solid or in a liquid 
state : in the former case, slabs twenty-one indies 
long by ten inches wiile by foui* inches thick 
are manufaclurc.d, and are .simply placeil in a 
cage fi.\ed in the How of the sewerage, sucli 
method btdng found very advantageous for 
dealing with small quantities of sewage up to 
about luilf a million of gallons in the twenty- 
four hours. In the cas(; of larger (pianlities, it 
is found more economical to dissolve the alumino- 
ferric in a special vessel, admitting it when 
dissolved into the flow of sewage, the quantity 
admitted being iiutomatically regulated as the 
volume of sewage tluctuatecl. The quantity of 
aluminoferric required varied necessarily in 
every instance, and may be staled to range from 
seven to twenty humlivil weight j>er million 
gallons of sewage, the latter (quantity being 
requisite when much dye and other coloiiiing 
refuse requires precipitatit)U. Tlic disposal of the 
‘sludge ’-•• that is, the .solid matter juexijtitated 
when the clear effluent has flowed away — is 
mainly of course one of cost: in some instances 
it is ponve.yed to sea ; in othei’s, tdther ])re.sseJ 
or uncompre8.sed, it is used for manurial pur- 
poses, the advantage.') of compre.ssing the cake 
ueing t]\e great rtiduction in volume obtained, 
with increased facility in handling, storing, and 
transporting. 

The advantages of the aluminoferric pi-ocoss* 
may be briefly stated to bo the perfect simpli- 
city of the system, together with the purity of 
the effluent produced. Being in solid slaks, 
aluminofeiric is easily handled, and the co.st of 
the substance is only £rom £2, 15s. to 5s. 
per ton, varying iieces.sarily with the lerigtli of 
caiTiagc incuiTcd. The proce.ss requires little or 
no alteration of plant, where suitable settling 
tanks are already provided, and is readily under- 




stood and carried out without special skilled 
supervision. A.s already stated, the process is 
being used with •much success, and bids fair 
to obtain extended development as its advan- 
tages become known. 

THE HOAllD OJ‘ THE VAZIK KHANJI. 

* By JlEApON llu.l., • 

It was high noon, and traffic through the city 
I gate of Hilnaghur had died away. One by one, 
j creaking bullock-carts and footsore travellers, 

! toiling across the dusty jjlain towards the ancient 
Kttttiawar stronghold, had <'ome to a halt under 
I what slmde they could find by the wayside, to 
I wait for the cool of the evening for the fulfilment 
) of their joiiriipy. And there were none in the 
j city wlio.se business was so pressing that they 
i wore compelled to leave its .shelter in the hlister- 
I iiig glare of the mid-day sun. In a few days 
the *t>uth'Wa‘.st monsoon— -tlie much-needed hara 
' - would break, gladdening the thirsty laifd 

with plashing slniwers, and cooling the sultiT air 
j with breezes fresh from the Indian Ocean, 

I for a month or two, crowds would jostle through 
j the narrow archway in tw'o unceasing streams 
from dawn tt^ sunset again. * But at the hottest 
I Ijonr of this broiling da}* the main artery of 
j Dilnaghar was pulseless. 

j Not (piite deserted, however, and iit)t quite 
j silent, was^he gateway. A wdld-looking match- 
; lock-man, one of His Highness the Thakore’s 
j bodyguard, slumbered peacefully in his niche, 
j waking the eclioe.s of the archway with a series 
: of blood-curdling snores. The sound.s proceeding 
j from the sleeping guard diowned all otliers, even 
j the lazy hum of the distant bazaar ; but a pair of 
I sharp ears listening intently might have discerned 
, a fainter sound, wdiich ever and uiion struggled 
' to assert it.-'idf in plaintive contrast to tlie Iiai’sh 
I discord that (jUelled it— the sound of a feeble 
I voice crying in the tlnzerati tongue: ‘ Water ! 

I Eo)‘ the love of God, luing me water, or 1 die !’ 

, The wailing ciy came fiom the foot of the city 
wall just outshle the an hwuy, and at lirst sight 
it would liav(? been difficult to identify its origin 
' with anything human ; so bent and huddled was 
' tlie shapeles.s tiltli-eU' rn.sled form from whiyjj^.tl|||? 
voicn pjoceeded. But on nearer inspection the 
' wizened features and glittering beady eyes, half 
' hi<ldeii with masses of taiigleil and dirty hair, 

I would liave proclaiiueii their owner a man, and 
, a man in s(»re extremity. He wa.s only sustained 
from fulling pi-niu* to the ground by an iron ring 
I j'ound his neck, the other end of which was built 
, or thrust into the city wall in the form of a 
staple, and which thus kejit him in a sitting 
' ])osture. His clawlike hands were furnished with 
, m.ils half a foot in length, and these were dug 
j ill ugmiv deep into the burning sand. Tlie frag- 
ments of a broken lofah^ or water- vessel, at his 
side told plnnly of the accident that was doing 
the Fakir Jndraji to death. 

For nigh on seventy years the Fakir had home 
his self-in dieted torture outside the ancient gate; 
way. There were old men in Dilnaghar, but 
j none so .dd that they could remember the time 
j wlieii that spot had been tenuiitless. Day and’ 
night througu the long years the holy man hod 
sat there, hound by his iron ring, begging and 
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pra^ying by ttii’iiij till be became one of tbe 
insti£ntions of the place, and pilgrims came to 
touch his hoary locks and go* away copforted. 
His wants and absolute necessities, such as they 
were, were attended to by the priests of a neigh- 
bouring temple, one of whom came twice a day 
to bring him food and bear off .any alms he might 
have taken. Iiidraji retained nothing for him- 
self. None cftn si\y for how many yeara longer 
he would Iiave kept his post, hail it not been for 
the chapter of accidents whicli bi oke his water- 
vessel and brought the sleepiest soldier of the 
Thakoro’s bodyguard on duty at tlie same burn- 
ing noontide ; but as it \Vas, the aged Fakir’s 
time was come. 

Fainter and fainter grew the old maii’.s cries 
for help, till tliey were little more than a \vord- 
less moan. His head fell back against the en- 
circling collar, and his tongue began to loirfi'om 
his parched lips ; but still no one came, and the 
pitiless sun went on baking the wall behind him 
to.tho temperature of an oven. The fierce black 
eyes were becoming glazed, and the familiar 
objects on the plain were assuming fantastic 
shapes in the disordered vision of the dying man, 
when suddenly a di.'staiit footstep brought a 
ray of hope - a fii’in, swinging footstep, too, tliat 
told of honest boot- leather — not of the sliiifHing 
approach of some saiidal-shod or bare-footed 
native. NciU'er and nearer u]) the road frojii the 
open country came the welcome sound, and just 
as Indraji put all his reniainiiig strenglh into one 
last feeble cry of ‘Water!’ a tall young Engli.sh- 
man sprang to his side, and, nnslinging a leathern 
bottle, held a cup of the cooling licpiid to the 
Fakir’s lips. 

‘Thanks, Saliib, thanks,’ the old man mur- 
mured in Hindustani us he finished the last drop 
of the precious di'aiight. * Vhni come too late 
to save my life, though in time to make death 
easier. Thy servant is grateful.’ 

‘Tell me. where 1 can find help or how I can 
move you from here,’ answered the young man, 
whose dust)*, travel-stained appearance and in- 
quiring glances bespoke him a stranger to Dil- 
iiaghar, 

‘You have given me all the help I need,’ 
replied the Fakir, ‘uiid 1 nmve nut from this 
Sj^ttUl the Angel of Death releases me from my 
vow. Indraji is weary, and tliunks (hjd that tliat 
time is at haml. -But tell me of y<»ur.self, young 
Saliib. Feringbis are scarce in Dilnaghar. ’Tis 
close on a year since a white face passed through 
the city gate/ 

‘It is because white faces, as you call tliein, 
are scarce in Dilnaghar that I am here,’ laughed j 
the young Englishman a little bitterly, ‘Tliere * 
are times, as you must know, good Fakir, oi* you 
w’ould not have adopted this mode of life, when 
the society of one’s fellows is best avoided. It 
is so with me.’ 

‘ So young, so brave, so merciful, and yet with 
the Bound of despair in his voice ! ’ the old man 
half whifepered to himself, eyeing his visitor 
intently. For a few moments lie seemed to fall 
into unconsciousness, and gazed out over the 
plain with a far-away expression on his face that 
was eloqiient of the coming end. Bui just as tlie 
Knglidhman l\gd decided to go for assistance, the 
Fakir spoke once more. 

‘Feringhi,’ he said, ‘I have not many hours 


to live. To-day’s parching thirst has conquered 
a body wmrn out with the batterings of close oh 
a hundred years, seventy of wliich 1 have spent 
as you see me now. You have relieved me in 
my sore necessity, and 1 would fain do you a 
serviee. Perchance you will not believe in the 
old Fakir’s charms and amulets, but 1 beg of you 
to put it to the test, and see if Indraji has not 
spoten truly. Take this, and open it only when 
you know that 1 am dead. It will bring you 
your heart’s desire.’ As the Fakir spoke, he 
fumbled in the ragged cloth that girl his loins 
and drew forth a quill, three inches long and 
sealed up at both end.s. This lie tlii'ust into the 
young Englishnuin’s hand. ‘All that that cliaVra 
may bring you,’ he proceeded, ‘ is yours, bestowed 
by Indraji tlie Fakir for reasons which will 
hereafter be revealed to you. All that I ask 
in return i.s, tliat yon ineiilion that (juill and its 
contents to no one — no iiiattiir whether he be 
Sahib, Hindu, or Mohammedan— till you have 
read and understood what the quill co-nlains. — 
Have 1 your promise to jircserve absolute silence? 
Y"on will not have long to wait befoi-e you may 
break the sc'als.’ 

The young man slipped the Fakir’s charm into 
his pocket and gave a careless assent. Naturally, 
he had no.l'uitli in the old mendicant’.'-; wizaidry ; 
hut his good nature prompted him to humour the 
quaint re((uest. Satisfied that the gift had been 
graciously received, Iiidj’aji made a sign towards 
the gateway. 

‘Now go on your way, Sahib,’ he said; ‘and 
lus you pa.ss the tenqih; with the red walls, before 
you reach the great bazaar, stop, of your good- 
ness, and ask one of the lioly men to' come to me. 
My ble.ssing go with you.’ 

The traveller, seeing that he could he of no 
further use, took the J'’akir at his woid. J’assiug 
through the gloomy archway, where the iiiuteh- 
lo(^k-maii .still slept on, he stnude into the main 
street that led through the heart of the city, 
and, after giving information of tlie Fakir’s con- 
dition at the ti'Uiple which had been indicated, 
made his way to the senii-barharic palace of the 
’Phakore. While he i.-> jiaiieying with the door- 
keepers and doing his best, by persuasion and a 
little ‘ hackshee.sh/ to obtain an audience of the 
great man, let us see wbat it is that brings Basil 
lleygate on foot and alone to a purely native 
city in a iiou-Bi itisb State, where Euro[)eaii8 are 
seldom found. 

Only a month before, and Ileygiite bad been 
one of the gayest and smartest subalterns in the 
30th Ilnssars, which regimenl was then (piartered 
ut the up-couiitiy station of Mhow. He was a 
favourite with his brother-(>Hicer.s and wdtli the 
men ; his father was wealthy, and made him a 
liberal allowance from home ; and his jo ufessional 
duties were curried out in a manner which en- 
sured him a successful military career. Sud- 
denly, one fatal mail-day all his bright prospects 
were dashed to the ground by the receipt of a 
letter from England which told him that his 
father ha<l been ruined by unfortunate specula- 
tions, and had died under the shocdc. It was 
quite impossible for Heygate to remain in tbe 
service under the altered conditions. Without 
the handsome additions to liis pay which he had 
received from home, he would barely be able 
to defray the mess expenses of a crack cavalry 
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regiment ; and be took the only course open to 
bim. He laid tlie ciivunistaiices oC the case 
bfifore his Colonel, obtained six montbs’ leave 
of absence to Kngland, pending retirement, and 
w^nt down to tiomljay with a view to returning 
home by the next steamer. But here a sudden 
impulse changed all Basil Heygate’s plans. While 
waiting at the hotel, he chanced on a paragraph 
in one of the Bombay papers announcing in a 
jocular vein tlurt (Jholam Siiigli, the Tliakore 
of Dilnaghar, was about to purchase the cast-off 
uniforms of a. native infantiy regiment, in order 
to give the lialf-wild levies who formed his hod}’- 
guai’d tlie semblanee of civilised troops. The 
wi'iter of the paragrapli drew a linmoroiis picture 
of the figure these hitherto half-clad warriors 
wouhl cut wlnm dressed as regular soldier^, but 
witliout any knowledge of drill ; and he emled 
by advising the Thakore to buy up ‘a secoiid- 
haml sorguaut-major’ to supply the deficiency. 

The Idnt was enough for Ileygatc. If the 
Kattiawar chieftain was lumt on Kuropeaiiisiiig 
his foiv.es, he, Basil Ileygate, was the man to 
do it for him. It would be a terrible di’op 
for the once gay officer of hussars to swell the 
rutinuo of a ualive i*ajah, even though he Avere 
appointed gi'iieralissimo to begin with ; but it 
wouhl be lietter tliau tlie idleness ami um-erlainty 
which would he, his lot on reaching fhigland ; 
and at anyrate, if lie found tlie new life un- 
bearable, he was not coiupelled to stay. Again, 
Dilnaghar being a ‘ protected ' State only, uml 
not immediately under British control, ihi're 
would he none of his fellow-countrymen there 
to remind him by their presence of his own 
altered position. As for his retirement from tlie 
English army, it wonhl be ju.st as easy to send 
in his papers from Dilnaghar as from London; 
and having six months’ leave, tlnu'e was no need 
for haste. After a risky week’s voyage in a 
native craft to \'eruwal, the Kattiawar p<»i‘t, 
wlieiv. lie left his baggage, an eighty-mile tramp 
brought him to the scene of liia adventure with 
the Fakir. 

Thus it was that Basil ileygate fouml himself 
ushered into tlie presence of Gholum tSiiigh, 
Thakore of Dilnaghar, and Aoissal of Her Most 
Gracious Majesty the Empres.s of India. Gludaui 
Singh was a fifth-rate ]iotentato, not even deemed 
worthy by the siipreiue Governnieiit of eiitertaiu- 
iiig a British ‘Be.sideiit’ at his court, the result 
being that Dilnaghar was about the worst admin- 
istered State in the poniusula. 'J'lie Thakore 
taxed his unfoidiinate people to tlie last possible 
pV?, spending tlie hardly- wiaing revenue, fir.stly, 
on the price of immunity from annexation which 
he paid in the form of tribute to the Govern- 
ment ; and .secondly, on the selfish and indolent 

{ deasures so dear to the Oriental iiiiml. The 
listory of the State of Dilnaghar to some extent 
accountetl for the grasjiing cliaracier of its rulers. 
Gholam Singh and his family were not indigenous 
to the soil He was third in succession to Fen > 7 . 
Singh, a warrior chieftain from the north, who 
had conr|uered the country some time about the 
commencement of tlie century, only to find that 
the prize was not up to expectation. Tlie then 
r iler of Dilnaghar avus captured an<l slain by 
beroz Singh ; but the vast treasure with which 
the palace was accreclite<l Avaa never discovered, 
having been concealed just before the entry of 


the enemy, in some inaccessible hiding-place, by 
tile Vazir Ivhanji, prime-minister and ^lef otlicer 
of the household.. The Vazir himself Avas sup- 
posed to iuiye fallen in tlie conflict which resulted 
111 the taking of the city, and Avith him had 
apparently perislied all chance of ever discovering 
the whereabouts of the treasure. '^I'hose who 
knoAV the Avnys of Eastern conquerors Avill uiider- 
staiul that the absence of spoil Avhich avus knoAvn 
to exist did not improve the lot of the conquered. 
Feroz jSiiigh diil his best to make up the defici- 
ency liy oppressing t^ie people ; and his descend- 
ants were faithful followers of his example. 

Hia Highness the Thakoie received Ileygate in 
semi-state ; that is to say, the audience avus given 
in what he called his ‘presence chamher,' uii 
apartment furnished witli a mixture of real 
Oriental magnificence ami second-hand European 
goods, bought cheap at some sale in Bomnay. 
lie emjdiasiseil the unofficial nature of the re- 
ception by lying at full length during the inter- 
vicA^ on a comiiion iion bedstead, Avhich was 
coveietl Avith silken cusliions of rare Avorkmah- 
ship ; and Avliile Ileygate Avns preferring his 
request for military (‘inployinenl, lie playecJ*cup 
ami liall diligently. But before lie Inul said a 
dozen Avoids, Ileygate knew that his petition was 
to he granted. The air of insolent indifference 
which Gholam Singh chose to Avear towards an 
Kiigli.dinmn md in Government service failed to 
hide a tiiumphnnt sparkle in his lazy eyes at the 
idea of possessing this Avell-knit young officer for 
his OAvn. As Heygate painted iii his best Hindu- I 
staiii a glowing picture of Avhnt tlie Dilnaghar ! 
troojis would heconie under his tuition, successful 
etrovts at cupping the ball became less frequent, 
and linally the Tliakore thing the toy aside and 
listened unaffectedly. Basil Heygate Avns a new 
playlhing Avortliy of altentiim, after all. 

‘ Vuiir Highness Avoultl thus acijuire an army, 
small perhaps in mtmber.s, but one wliich in dis- 
cipline and drill would put to shame the forces 
of Scindiali, Holkar, aiiu the Nizam,' concluded 
the applicant, Avho Avas nothing if not tlioroiigh. 

‘ My friend, say no more. 1 apjioint you from 
this hour to the ])ost of Cldef Sirdar of my 
army. No man who selves Gholam Singh luus 
cause tt» coinjdaiii of his ma.stt‘r’s generosity, anil 
you shall have free quarters in tlie palace AvitB 
a salary of two hundred rupees a month, ^aiu 
the 'I’liakore with the air of a man who was 
doing a noble deed. The siiiii he oll'ered to hia 
new ‘general’ Ava.s le.ss than the pay of a lieuten- 
ant ill the English service ; but it would be 
enough, Ileygate thought, in a native city, Avhere 
there AA'ere no social duties and no style to keep 
up. 

‘Tbijah,’ proceeded the Thakore, addressing 
one of his ministers, ‘ iiBsemble such of the body- 
gnai’il as arc on duty in the coi^tyard, bo that 
the Sirdar may see his nuAV command.' 

The Thakore proceeded to a window, followed 
by Heygate and by the other more or less dis- 
reputable-looking members of his suite. In a 
few iiiiiuiteB some fifty men entered the court- 
yard below, and ‘fell in' in a manner which 
suggcstcil tliat they had heard of such a thing as 
drill, if t-iey had neA’^er seen it. The attempted 
imitation of civilised troops Avas fiirtlier aecentu- I 
ated by the r.se of English words T>f command, 
which the native havildar in charge shouted 
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parrot-Hke without knowing a word of the 
langn/ige* ho borrowed from. The men were 
well-built sturdy fellows enough, but uniform 
was^ unknown among them. Some few wore the 
ancient chain -mail in which the Saracens fought ; 
others were dressed in scraps of old Kuropeau 
regimentals ; those who Imd tunics not wearing 
trousers, and vice rend; but the majority were 
in native costume, ragged, and none too clean. 
They were all armed with matchlocks about 
seven feet long. The eflj|H*t of tlie operation 
which their olficer called ‘Shiuhlor humus’ with 
these pieces was so Jndicrous that Ilcygate 
smiled. 

*I understand that Your Highness has pur- 
chased Fairopean unifoi’in for the men,’ he said. 
*That will greatly improve their appearame.’ 

‘Yes^’ replied (Tholam ; ‘I have well nigh 
deplete«l my treasury to do so.’ 

‘ IE J am to do jiulice to your patronage,’ eon- 
tinued ITeygate, ‘tlie men should he lurnisluMl 
with modern ritlcs, or at any rate with percyssion 
muskets. A Holdier-like appeuranco while tln^y 
are armed with tho.se matchlocks is out of the 
question,’ 

To the young officer’s surprise, his suggestion 
threw the. 'riiukore into a state of livstcTicd rage 
and excitement. Le took off his turban and tore 
his hair ; lie .spat upon the floor and flung hu 
arms over his head ; and all tlie while he bewailed 
his unhappy lot in having h<M*u cheated of wluvt 
he cousulered his patrimony by tlie lailure of his 
ancestor to unearth tlie plunder of Dilnagliar. 
Here, he moaned, he had set his heart on having 
a smart body of troops round him ; he h.ul 
ordered a bargain in second-hand uniforms, and 
a 'brilliant Sirdar had been engaged; hut the 
whole project wa-^ to be spoiled liecause he hud 
not money enough tej Imy rifles. His Highness, 
in fact, comported liimself after the uianmr of 
n thwarted Oriental ]iotentatc, uhicdi is very 
much the- manner of a thwarted ehild. When he 
became cfilmer, he diluted to Tleygale ujiou the 
circumstances of liis enforced poverty, ami finally 
dismisaod him to quarters wliich lie ordered to 
be prepared for the new Sirdar. 'Flie Thukore 
closed the interview witli an intimation that 
Heygate’s duties would commence on the moirow, 
jijWheii there w'ould probably he entru.Hted to hu 
care a scheme for providing the bodyguard with 
muskets or rifles. 

For the first time in his life the young English- 
man salaamed to what a month befortj he would 
have called a ‘dirty nigger,’ au<l retired. lie hud 
already conceived a whole.snme contempt for In'; 
m.i.ster, but, on tho whole, he was .satisfied with 
hU day’s work. At anyrute he liad ohtainetl 
what he came for, and though that was not 
much, it was the means of earning his lividihood 
in a profession ho understood. Far better that 
than walking about the streets of London penni- 
less in search of employment wliich was sure to 
be uncongenial. Thu.s he ruminated as ho ilis- 
cuBsed his lli*Ht meal under Hhohim Singh’s roof 
in one of two large but biirely- furnished apart- 
ments that had been assigned to him. The btxl- 
room contained nothing hut a coiniuon native 
‘charpoy,’ not nearly so good a one as that on 
which his gwn kitmutghar had slept ; and the 
sitting-room boasted only a rickety table and two 
chairs ; but the curried fowl was well cooked and 


decently served— a fact which pro. vented the tired 
traveller from indulging in too gloomy compari- 
I sons between his present quarters and his luxuri- 
ous bungalow at Mhow. 

I Ileygate’s i-eflections were intinTUptod by the 
entry of llajah, (iholum’s prime-minister and 
* general facto! uni. liajah was short and stout, 
with a cunning tw'inkle in his eye that .sugg(>.sted 
I an entire want of principle, relieved by a dash 
of droll humour. If he set himself to chuat any 
I one, as in trufli 1 k‘ did very often, he would do 
it with an air of facetious relisli^ as though ho 
cheatcil not for gain bul for the sake of having 
his little joke. He salutfil Heygate politely, and 
seated himsflf in tlx* other cliair. 

‘ I bring your orders, Sirdar, foi* to-morrow,’ he 
heg.in. ‘liis IIighnes.s de.sires vou to taki* two 
linndred men and to march lo Hhoongliar, thirty 
miles north of this city. The Boguni Lu.xuiee- 
hliai of fhaf place i.*- in arre.ir uitli her taxes 
luckily for our little ]>ro|e(t ami you will tl ere- 
fore drixe oil all Ix'r llotks aixl herds, am^ 
hear off auytliMig of value in tlie Jk'gum’s ore. 
She 1 .S rejmleil fiLli, ami you should retui’i \<*U 
laden. 'I'his ] ' in will '-ave hotli lier and our- 
I selves tioulde in rompiil ig the exact .imount 
of lx r avrear , and it will moreover give His 
Highues-, tlie means of purchasing the rifles which 
his -old \icsires.’ 

Hcygafc listened horror sti uck. To head a 
haixl of mafamling ( attle-liflers and fo jdunder 
a helpless wonuiii was as ini])ossih]e to Inm as to 
liaiig the Begum Imxmeehlini on the iieau-st tree. 
In his igiioiaix*e of the manners and • iistoiiis of 
native States, he Inul supposed that the only 
function of the ‘troo])s’ was to minister to the 
sense ol (Ksleiilatious piidc lo w'hich tlx* jn'otected 
rulers <ling so closely, and his mistake was a 
revelition to him. He liad forgotten that heie 
in hi.s ow’n dominions the 'Phakon* w’as p.iia- 
monnf, and that the wail of the oiqirosH'd could 
easily be stifled ere it loiild reui li tlie Siijx'eme 
(lox’oniineiit from (he wilds of Kattiaw'a?'. 

Of courbe he rei'ogni.sed tliul ilien* w’as an * .i>i 
of his project atonic. His reply xvas -i iim • 
mint refusal. ‘1V11 the Thakoie,’ he said, Mli.it 
he must get someone ehe to do his diity work. 
1 did not come here to act as chief cattlc-Rteiih*** 
to His Highne.s.s. 1 shall return to Bombay a 
once; aixl I wil take cure Unit the Ooxeriiment 
is notified of the way in which the State of 
Hilnaghar i- afliiiiiiisiered.’ 

liajab .smiled la/dv. ‘My V>ung friend,’ he 
sni<l, ‘do not be ra h. Hi.*- Highne8.s has taken 
a fancy to you, and im»t assuredly you would 
find depaiture in your pres<*nt frame of mind a 
difficult matter.’ 

‘ Pshaw !’ saxi’Heygate ; ‘Oliolaiu Singh knows 
better than to molest an Englishman. I am 
quite willing to hike all risk on that head.’ 

‘ Pai’don me, my young friend ; you are iinpet- 
uoiiH,’ aiiBW'cretl Bajab. ‘ b did not sny that you 
would be molested. I inei’ely intendecl to convey 
the hint that here in Dilnagliar those wdio olTeiid 
Hi.s Highness have a bad time of it. N‘>thing 
brutal, you know ; the diiy.s of the ho\v.string are 
past. But a pinch of powdered glass or of some- 
thing stronger in one’s food ; a (juiet prod from 
a knife on that lonely road hetw'een here and 
Veruwal why, there are a hundred ways of doing 
I it ! Yon understand me, I see.’ 
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Heygate did understand. The price of refusing ' 
the post he had so eagerly sought would in all 
probability be secret assassination, carrie<l out so 
skilfully that the cause of his death would never 
be known. But he wavered not for an instant 

‘Go and tell your master,’ he repeated, ‘that 
I leave for Bombay to-night. Let him touch 
me at his peril.' 

‘T will go; hut I will give you an hour to 
think of it before T report, to the Thakore. This 
is unfortunate, and might have been prevented 
had the Fakir Indraji not taken it into his silly 
old head to die this afternoon. We. had hoped' 
to get some liint from him, by force if necessary, 
as t<f the whereabouts of the Hocret trea.siire. He 
was the. only man in Dilnaghar old enough to 
remember the sack of the city. - Think better 
of your re.solve, my l)?'ave fricinll’ and with a 
conrti / bow the plau.sihle Itajab depark^d. 

Tl;e news of the Fakir’s deatli <li<l not surprise 
.L yg-tk, and he had other matftTs lo think of. 
iii.^ h( st plan woulu he to start at once before the 
I'iMUi-’s grace was up, and get ns tar as he could 
I on tlie road t Verawal before (.diola.n liad heard 
of hi. defection. Thiitik goodness’, he had his 
revolver, and lie would s(dl iii.s lif* dearly if any 
hired rulliaus attackcl hiiu by t)u' v. ^ . hutting 
• liis liaiid in he- |inck(d. to f?ee if the ]»i.‘^tol was 
safe, his tirigev.s caine in contact with tlto (piill 
whicli the Fakir had given him earlier in the 
day. Now tluit the old man was dead, he re- 
imuuheretl that he was at lihei ty to open it, and, 
idly curious as to what he shouhl liml insi<le, 
he. broke the seals. A tiny scrap of discoloured 
paper covered with Giizeviiti characters rewarded 
his .search. It wjis lucky for Hey gate that his 
.■studies with a view to securing a Stuff appoint- 
ment Inul included a smattering of the language. 
With amazement gradually dawning into appreci- 
of the vast importance of the paper, this 
' '1 u iuvt he read : 

‘T, the Va/dr Khanji, in future to be knov.'u 
as Indraji the Fakir, write this. The hosts of 
the cMjnqueriug Foroz are at hand. 1 have 
builded up the treasure in the city wall in order 
to save it frf)iu his de.spoiling hands. The stone 
.diicli my shackle is fixed is the key of the 
]'’ g-place. Tic-.iove the stone, and the ealth 
nluagliar w T be found. While I have life, i 
i .ai'd it from the e: Ji'tinncr. Vocn I die, 
it sliull be^-Uig lo whoimsoever I, shall give this 
paper.' 

So the aged F.ikir .s-r- revealed as none other 
thou the Vazir Kha..;, lio nearly seventy years 
before had sat him down in this mean guise to 
guard liis slaughtered ma-stcFs wealth from the 
invader. What a record that brief paper held 
of fidelity to his self-imposed trust! And to 
think that he, Basil Hey gate, had chanced jipoii 
the old man in his need, and had thus become 
posse8.sed of infonnatton which would mean the ' 
<lifrei’ence between life and death to him. Well 
he knew he could never disinter the hidden hoard | 
from the city wall unaided, but at lca.st it would ! 
eii;!,ble him to make terms wdth the Thakore, | 
which would get him safely out of the country, i 
n)d at the same time benefit tlic unhappy in- 
habitants by relieving their ruler’s exchequer. 

Heygate's action was prompt. ’ He sent his | 
attendant for Rajab, and a.stoni8hed that official , 


with the news that the secret of the treasure was 
known to him, of course suppressing any allusion 
to Indraji. The .terms he oU'erod to Gholam 
w'ere these : in order to insure his own .safety 
against any treachery, he would communicate 
with the authorities in Bombay as to his where- 
abouts, asking that Gholam Singh might be held 
accountable if he did not return in a given time. 
On receipt of a reply, he would divulge the 
hiding-place of the treasure on condition of 
receiving one-tenth part of the value. This 
airangement he insisted f>n liaving under Gho- 
lam’s own signature ; and he enclosed it with 
hi.s letter to Bombay — only to be opened in case 
of his non-return. He h?id no feai* a.s to the 
safety of |^is letter, as (lie Thakore was in much 
too great a hurry to finger the spoil to put any 
obstacle in its way, and as long as ITeygate alone 
knew the .secret he was 'safe. 

Ill ten days an acknowledgment of the letter 
arrived. Within an hour Heygate conducted the 
ThaVire and his mini.sters to the spot where the 
man iliey had known ns Indraji had sat so long. 
The ring wliirdi had encircleil the Fakir’s neck 
had been cut through in order to remove* the 
Inxly, but the .stump of the staple still jirojected 
frt)in “ M'all. 

‘ riicre!’ said Heygate. 'Uemove that stone, 
and your quest will be at an end.’ 

Tile masons whom they bad brought set to 
work with a w'ill ; and as the crow’bars chinked 
and the gft?at stonC began to show signs of 
moving, the young man’s excitement was almost 
])aiufid. What if Indraji’s story was a fiction, 
after all 1 F.ven the fear of the Government 
would hardly .save him from tlie Thakore’s first 
bni'st of disappointed rage. But relief came at 
last ; the great stone moveil, and toppling forward 
revealed a .sight which .^trnck the bystanders 
dumb with aKtonisliment. There, in a vast 
hollow, of which tlie stone had been merely the 
doorway, Avere jiilcil ves.scl.s of gold and silver, 
hc.aps . of pi*<*ciou.s .stones and glittering gems, 


which had bj-okeii loo.se from the rotting bjms 
that -had contained them, an nvalanclie of cold 
moliurs that had been apparently shovelleel in 
like chaff, and several chests Avdiich spoke of still 
ric'.icr treasnre.s to be e.xplorod. lieygate had 


ric'.icr treasnre.s to be e.xplorod. Ileygate had 
hardly given a thought to his stipulated Jig.ntlj|^ 
.share hitherto, expecting at the mo.st a few tliou- 
saiid ruj)ees, welcome hut not omnipotent. Now 
he knew that a tithe of all that shining wealth 
would save his career, and send him back to the 
regiment he loved so well with more than enough 
for his needs. 

Three <lay.s later, when the hoard had been 
valued, Heyg,'\te was escorted to the city gate 
with much' pomp by the Thakore in person. In 
hi'- knap.sack he had a draft on His Highness’s 
Bombay agents for seven lacs of rupees— the 
equivalent of fifty thousand pounds. Arrived at 
the memorahhi archway, the final parting took 
place. ‘ I hope,’ said the retiring Sirdar, ‘ that 
Vour Highness will not now find it necessary to 
harry tlie Begum Luxmeebhai or any of your 
siibjexts. ’Pile. Government would be sorry to 
be.ar of it. 

To this diplomatic hint Gholam Singh replied 
suavely enough : ‘ I am a beneficent ruler, mv 
friend ; my people will participate in the wealtn 
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you l);\v\* liroiij»lit ns. Tiiaiikrf to you, I)iliiu;^]iar 
will be u paradi.se of content.' 

lint a subterranean scowl stru<^r*letl lo'avely 
wilb the smile on Tlia IIi^llne8M’H face; and us 
Tlcy^ftte turned his lun-se’s head For the road 
alon^ whiOi ho had trainj)ed Footsore an<l sitdc 
at heart throe weeks Ldoiv, he thom^hi with 
."atisfuLlion oF the letter and agreement lying at 
llombay. They stood between him and well, 
Ilis Highness the 'rinikore’s pleasure. 

BJ.ACK LAIiOHR IN (,)1;EENSLAN]). 

The Hill whi(h has lately been pa.s.se<l hy the 
].iOgislature in Queensland permitting a renewal 
of the importation of ^onth Sea Isflanders, or 
Kanakas, For employment on the sugar plantations, ! 
has can.sed a good deal of dis(>nsd(>n in England , 
both in tlie Press and in Parliament. Not ^ 

unnaturally, the, F(*ar has been expressed that a , 
repetition might occur of the abuses. which' t<tok 
place tU'ior to the ('oinmission oF ISK."), in connec- ' 
iiou with tlu‘ recruiting of coloure<l hd»oin‘er^ 
and that, if the measure pa.ssed nnchallengcd hy 
England, it might he thought hej- appt'o\al w.is 
being given to a seluune which Ims in some 
cjuarter.-' been <leiiomic('d as little bettor than 
slavery. The facts (jf the ca'^e, however, sIioav not 
t)nly that black labour i.s absolutely neee.'sary in 
(^|ue(;nslaud, unless the sugar indii.^-try is .allowed 
to die (Hit, but that the biving of Kau’akn.s lias for 
years d been i‘ondu(d('(| under stringcjit ivgii 
lations, laid down by the (be'cnsland (Jovern- 
ment, requiring that sbijts carrying immigrants 
shall be licensed, and ]U'i>\ iding ibat agents shall 
be oil board to see that ‘all i.danders liave volun- 
tarily eugagcil tlieinselves, ami liave entered into 
their agreements willi a full knowledge and 
undej’.standing . of their nature and conditions,’ 
There is evidence, however, that the lailes l.iid ' 
tlown liave not in some (■a.‘'es been sudi' ieiitly ' 
observed, Lbnler llu' new Act, tlun-efore, they I 
have heem made .still niorti .severe ; ami as the 
Queensland ( Jovm’nnient .seem determined to .s<s‘ [ 
them caiT’ied out, and to jmnisli any iniringenient ; 
of them, theiv is no reason to ap]>r<'hend that 
the I'eliiti'oduetion of hl.ick la])onr will not lie | 
pro^i^eidy conducted, A.s regard.s the treatnumt of i 
the Kanakas when on the plantation.s, i-eemiL ' 
te.stiinony, whiidi I can c.onrirm fjom my (n\ n | 
observation in the colony, .show.s that tln-y are ' 
well housed ami fed, r<‘eeive a fair wage, ami 
wheuHlieir time is up, return to tlieir home-s with 
some money in tlieir pockets, unless, indeid, they ^ 
have spent it in hright-colouri-d clothe.s and hand- | 
kei'idiiefs, for which they have a wealvlle^.s. ! 

The caiise.s which have hsl to the reintro- I 
duc.tion of black labour into (^)i»<‘en.-d;iiid are not I 
far to seek. The tropical heat, altliough imm-cs- i 
sary for the growth of the .sngar-eane, renders j 
tiLdd-labour hy tile white man .so unpleasant, that ' 
he will not submit to it, at all evimt.s at smdi ! 
wages as the j.lanters can albu'd to pay. So lar, ; 
Well enough; but the wliite n'lan in attempting’ 
to exclude tbe nec.e.ssary Kanaka, and tlm.s a»lliere 
to tbe political cry of ‘Australia for the white j 
man ’—under which the prestml Premier, Sir 
Samuel Grilflth, cnnie into pmver has alm<».^t 
tie.stroyed one of the most impoitant ’mliistiie.s 
in Queensland. Fortunately, liowever, the folly 


of tlii.s jiolicy ha.s now been jicrceived ; the edict 
against the black man lias been witbdrawn, and, 
according to recent aceonnts from tin* cedony, Llic 
sng.ir-pl.'lnter.s, wdio,se estates weie going out of 
cultivation, an* again putting forth tbeir enei'gies, 
and a new era of prosperity may fairly be antici- 
pate«l. 

The exclusion of tlui Kanaka, so far from Indiig 
in tbe interest of white labour, has proved 
exactly the I’ontrary, for statistic, .s .‘-how' that the 
decrease in the nnnibcr.s of eoloinx'd labourers 
lia.s been followe*! by a decrea.'^e in the sanui 
ratio in the employment of white men. Ac- 
cording to Mr W. A. Ackers of Townsville, there 
w'ere .seven tlion.sand fidoured men employed in 
|S.S(; in the Maekay district of (^tnemskind, and 
eight tin ui.sa ml white peojde ; while in ISS^, whim 
tlie nnmht-r of ci.loiirnl men had been ri'dnced to 
twi.) tlion.saml, tbe wbiLc men employed iimnhered 
only four tliou.sand, being a decrea.se oi fitly pi r 
(“eiil. in two year.s. Aci-ording to the sinne 
authority, the wage.s paiil to the Kanakas throngli- 
ont tin* colony in b^s,^ amonnted to bi hveen fifty 
ami .si.xty tliou.sand pound.-; wlicieas during tlie 
.-amc ])iuiod tlie wiiite men emjdoved eitlier 
direetly or indirei'tly in connect ion witli tlie .sugar 
indiisiry received a- mm h as one Ijiimlrtal and 
seventy four thousand pound.'-. 

'file inlere.-'is involved ai'e of some magnitude. 
In l.ssT (he ca])ita] inve.'tcd in llii- indu.-tr\ 
was five million ])oumks, am! the valm* of tbe 
macliinery b-r the ]>roduclioii of sugar was one 
million jiuuml.s. ttne (|uailei' of the total are.a 
under etdtivatioii in kind was nmler .‘-ngar 

eane. The value of r-ie.'ar expoi’ted in l^HS was 
eight hundred tlum-aml pounds ; ami of tlie sugar 
consumed in the ciilony, two linmlred thousand 
pounds, giving a total id’ one- million pound, s; 
In IWat the value of su-ar exported had dimin- 
ishi'il by one hiiiulred tlioiisaml jioiinils the 
re.sult of ihe policy ab()\-e described. As the 
reintroduct ioii of suitable labour, now re, solved 
upon, mean.-' llic eontinunee of an imlustiy of 
tbi.'se proiiortion.-, llie sulgei t i'i of coiisbleralilc 
importance a-i regards tin- future jin'isperity of 
QUieeiislaml. 


M A li H r K K I T Ik 

Shk liiererisl 'ini<l-t t!)c lilie.s white .ainl fail’, 

JVI.irciiei ile, 

ITerself the f;iiie-t llower that blos-omeil there, 
i'ure and sweet. 

The mnsic of lier vtiice eanie luito ini' 

Sott and li'w ; 

She .'aim of happy day.s l.liat were to he 
Lull." a,ao. 

It wa.s.n :,'ohi<'n ilieain of Hope and I.ove, 

Horn Imt tfi die. 

The lilie.s ‘trooped their he.'ids ; the storni-i-londs oamc 
Aernas the sky. 

And I liave, waiuh'red on thron;;h weary year.s, 

Ijife’s music tied. 

Since iny fair Love, niy little eon Lie flower, 

[.ny dead. 

Jamks . 1 . Stkvknson. 

J'rinied and Publisheil by AV. H. (tHAMHKUs, Idndfcecl, 

*17 I’atoriioster How, IjONDon ; aiul’ E diMBUIUIU. 
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Tin; KL ALS'l'IIAlJ AX LOOMS. 

In ull (‘(iiintrics l<> ihe iiinl 

Ot Illiliili;.; Vclitlirc"':, 11 k* IlL-Ws (»!' ;i lup^c liiul of 
(.“itln.-]’ oi- .‘••j Ivci- f.'iUMi’.s the mo, -it iiiteiiM' 

e.veilLMHt'iii. 'I’lic men* rmuoiir itf a iL'Ii tli,- 
('ovriy iit any pI.Ka- is sullit.m'iit- to M'ml liiimlred.-^ 
of llie Lediuiiii ])o|>ulation of tlie mining <listi‘i<-0 
Mockin'^' to tin* .'])ot. d'iie-i* Ma-ia alway.s rra-ly 
to tlil (.111 (,lie shoile.-'t notice lo oilier lielils, 
always ready once nior-* to try their lack in a 
flVidi ^amlile with Nature. So they waade' ahout 
li'oni held to liidd, l■onletime,s niakiiie nioiu'v, 
more oiten losiinj; iL ; seldom, vm-y seldom keej)’- 
ino it when made, la no part of the -lohe i.- 
tins moiv constantly seen than in the .Vnstraliaa 
colonies, d'he Anslraliaiis are indeed a eaiahlia;.; 
eoniiaunit\, always reads lor a whether 

it be on tlie almost daily hor.st‘i-aee or tlie 
lasl-diseovereil Eldorado. Whiles are liigh, .so the 
workine man lias n.^iially a few jvninds (o sp.ire. 
Tin* j^enei'idila of them ( annot I'esist tlu* l«‘m]>ta- 
tion to try tlieir luck at the i^ame wliieh lias 
made so many of their e-mph)yer.s rich. 'J’he 
succe.ssfiil s|ieimlator is ah\a\.s ‘ en evidence,’ 
an object of envy to sonu*, and a lure to othei-s,. 
d’hi' ruined '^^aiubler .sinks out of sii^ht, and tin* 
lesson he mi-lit teach i- never learned. 

M'lieii the Lrokeii Hill silver mines were liist 
discovered, am I it had lieen .sati.sfactoi’ily jiroved 
that silver really exi.sted in jiayalde ({uantitie.-, 
half the ]io[nihitioii of Australia went ‘.silver 
mad.’ The land round Bi’oken Hill was peL^L^ed 
out into ekiims to the exLeiil. of thousand.s of 
acre.s. Companies were started hy the scoi-e, 
many of them with harely sntlieieiit capital to 
pay the expenses of sinkino a liiindnaLfoot .sliaft 
or driviiii^ a moderate adit. Every one hoiielit 
scrip ; shales rijse at the rate of pound.', daily. 
"I’he clever ones realised fortnne.s and sold out; 
the inajoriA' lield on for that little hit more wliieh 
all men wanl^ and in many cuMe^i lo't all. A 
few ol tlie lodes when ])i'operly ojieiiod up turned 
out enormous (piaiitilies of .silvm-, and, until the 
jiresent .strikes, paid huge dividends. Tlie ina- 


joi-ily^nf (lie companie.s have now coDajised, 
othej-s harely ])ay woiking e.\pen,ses. 

! Some eiirioiis stories are told of fortunes made 
, or mi''.-'ed ar this tini(‘. One ]>rospecloj‘ was 
sink ill” along the lim- (d‘ a lode whic.h ran 
Ihroii 'h Ids ( laim. A-' he wevt down, he found 
tlie lode k.'pt coiislanlly widenin'.' ami then 
‘pinehiny ag.iin, an alimpl ceitai.i sign lhal 
it woidd .Mioii die out. He theivfore sunk till 
i the loi'e widened again, and tlien sold hi.s ehiiin 
, fora few liniidred pound'., very ]ileased at having, 
' a.-' he coiii-ideied, got a veiy good price tor a very 
' had articUa li i.^ uuly natural to sujijiose that 
j his guileless joy v.is not .so keen when he heard 
, llril the ( laim had turned out one of the best 
i on the lield, worth in the market fully a million 
! sterling. 

I 'I’he '■mining ho.uu ' was quickly followed hy 
I a ‘lioom’ in jiroperty. Mn.sliroom land and 
. htiilding .societie.s stai Led in number.^. 'I'own 
i properties eliaiiged ]iaml.s again and ag.ain at 
enormous prices. \ Cry oiteii no casli jiassed 

between buyer ami .seller, bilks hi.'ing takmi in 
■ payment in many cases ne\'er met. bhic block 
of buildings and (he land on which they stood 
' Were .s(dd to a speculator, who paid a simill 
depo.sit, with pei'ini'-ioii to jiull down the Imild- 
' ing and eivet belter one.', more suitable for the 
good time eoming. d'lie old material was hardly 
oil' the ground before tlie ‘lioouC co]la])sed the 
jiuj’cliaser could not iiiei't Ids eng.ageimmts, van- 
ished ; and the unfortunate .seller louiid himself 
with his proii<Mi ( Jiice more on his haiide, but 
luiiius the huildiiigs. 

In the meantime pro.spector.s from Broken Hill 
had gone to the w'est ciaast of Ta-sinania, wheiv 
silver had, it was relieved, been found in the 
early days of the convict occu})ation, 'i'hese 
men went thi'c.uigh almost incredible liardship.s. 
The country wa.s covered either with dense hush 
or hiitton-gra.'S swamp. Riding wa.s iinjio'^sihle. 
All theij- provisions had to he carried on 
their hacks ; their bbuikets, wet througli hy day, 
were often their M>le covering at night. How’~ 
ever, their efforts were re\varded, outcrops of ore 
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I being found in all directions. The tirst lo<le 
worked in the neighbourhood of Mount Zeehaii 
gave very good results. A company (the Silver 
Queen Company) was forineil with fifteen thou- 
sand pounds capital, which was all called up ami 
expended in sinking and niacliinery. AVithin 
a feu^months this mine had yicdded such a large 
amount of both argentiferous gtdena ami kaolin 
ore, that the directors found themselves able to 
declare two dividends. 

A gigantic rush now set in for the fudd from 
all the HUiTOunding colonies. AVithin the next 
two years, over fifteen huiidnsl eiglity acre claims 
had been pegged out. Manganese and other 
outcrop.s, indications of silver beneath, were 'lis- 
covered in large number.^. Nearly two himdivtl 
companies were formed in Hobart alone, others 
in Zoehan and Melbourne. Boads were made 
by the Coveriimeiit ; also a railway comiiieucL'd 
by them from the ])orl of Strahan to the town 
of Zeehan, which had cominenciMl to spring up 
as fast as building materials could be p,ut on 
to tile ground. A nnnilier of large hottd.s were 
built, and no sooner built than crowdeil —three 
pebple often sleeping in a liny room, others in ^ 
the bar, on the tables, anywhere. Zeehan, from 
a small collection of huts, bur.st into a town of ! 
some thou.suud.s o\ inhabitants, boasting of gas ^ 
and water companies, two Stock J'l\ changes, a , 
perfect posse of hotels, shops with large ])late- ; 
gla.ss windows, churches, hanks, a town hall and ' 
a corporation. Three private railway companies ! 
were formed, and very soon coniiiicnced work. ■ 
III the vicinity of Mount Duiubus, seven miles 
from Zeehan, rich discovi>rie.s of ore wc're mad** ; 
and the market value *)f some **f the uiim-s, 
judgeil by the price of the *^hare>, exce<*<l<*d tw*) 
li’uiiilred (liousiiiid poumls sterling, with a keen 
demand. All the road frontage belwcc'ii Zeehan ' 
and Diuidu-S was pegged ont into building allot- ; 
mt?nts ; had tht^se I)(*en built on as intended, the j 
houses would have formed a str**ct as long as j 
from Battersea Bri*lge to Liverpool Street. I 

Everything look*.**! jirosperoits, and the gam- I 
bliiig ill milling sci'ip in all parts of the *;oloniea 
raged more furiously than ever. The country sur- ■ 
rounding the lodes (generally dark .slaty rock.s), i 
the ([uiility of the ore, the genenil direction of j 
i, th^ lode.s, all seemed to p*)iiit t(j a successful i.ssu*;*. i 
In one of the Dniidas mines (the Central Dnndas) ! 
the writer himself saw a loile which had been cut i 
through nin*‘ty feet wide, *)f bla» k gossan, thi*‘kly j 
covered with *'lilorid*\s, which spark 1***1 like dia- i 
inoiMs in the light of our camlles. The stivets j 
of Zeehan at this lime preseiite*! a curi*'us, bu.sy 
appearance, swarming with pe*i])le of ev(*iy trade 
and nationality ; minors in their iniubly garinenl.s, 
stockbrokers, .speculator.^, visitors, an*l mining 
experts (these last fpiitc ready to give excellent 
Reports about anything provided payment was 
in proportion), tel**.grai)h boys, *lrays laden with 
timber, liorse.s with silver ore- all splashing 
through the mud, and conliiinally pas.sing ainl 
repassing up and down the nari'ow, dirty street. 
Ore was now being raise*! in tons and stacke*!, 
ready to send away to be smelted when the rail- 
ways were opened. Men who bud imule fortunes 
at Broken Hill ■anie to Tasmania, gave it a.s their 
belief that the lodes weie ‘true ftssnre,’ ainl 
backed up their opinion by investing largely in 
shares. But one *Jonbt was expressed, and this 


only by the most .cautious- -that the enormous 
output of silver would lower the price of the 
urti**le so much as to leave no margin for 
profit. 

Smldeidy, when things were looking almo.st at 
their best, and people were prophesying that the 
‘boom’ hud hardly begun, the Bank of Van 
Bienien’s Lan*l clo.sed its iloors, forced to do so 
by the united jealousy of other c*)iuiiiercial insti- 
lutioiis. Then followed other baid%s an*l building 
s*»cieties in Alelbonrne. These suspemsioins soon 
brought the mining yhare.s down to their proper 
value, which wa.s in many cases nothing at all, 
*lear at the price. *»f th** paper they were printed 
on. The bank being closed, no money was forth- 
coming to pay calls, .-<0 numbers of the iniiies had 
to shut down hir want *)f capital. In others, 
work hiul never been started, and all the fun* Is 
were f*miid **xp**n*h**l in salari*-s to im-n with 
nothing to *h). Otlmr lo*les piiiidied out. oi' were 
‘driven’ for and miss***!, owing to ‘faults’ aii*l 
other ec*'.*'ntricities of Natuii*. (Iivulually mine 
after mine close*! down ; the .swarm of adveii- 
turer.s who bail (io*-ked to tlu* fiehl drifted away 
to other fimls, those only ivinaiiiiiig who could 
not get away lljr*)ugli want of fumb, or who were 
* *mueete*l in .‘‘*)m**. way with th*i few inine.'^ whieh 
still wer** kept working, gen*‘rally by English 
*;apital. Twelve niontlis since, Zei-han and i>uiidus 
were, rapidly-growing town.**, with ev*'ry pros- 
])(*ct of having betwemi them in the future over 
*)ne huialred thousand inhahitaiils. Now, ni*.i.st of 
the hotels are eiiiply, the h(.>u.se.s in many cases 
ahainlone.d hy their owners, only a few mines 
working with hojut hnig delerred, and the furor 
ha.s *li*‘d out. All the ‘bitten *>u*‘.s’ have for 
‘•oiisolatioii is pri.)bably a bundle of valuele.ss 
mining scrip, which they may ])**rliaps occasion- 
ally turn ov*'!', rcgri'tliug .s*.)j-rowfiilly that th**y 
<li*i not sell out during th** hoom, nliicli they still 
foinlly hop** may com** again. 
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CHAl*TKli XV. — WUa.I.N*-! I'KISONKR. 

At C)xford all that *lay, Mr Arcldliald (Jill'spie 
of Durham INdlege found liiiuhilf in a very 
.singulai* p*).sition indeed for an uniU*rgra*luate of 
sui.di un*piesti*'ne<l and r**.spei tabli* manners. For 
he wa.s keeping Alaiul IMaiitagenel chut lip behind 
a sported oak in her bi'othe.r’s r*)oms, and claii- 
d*.*.sti)iely Hupplying her with luinli, tea, and 
dinner ! 

This .somewhat compr*nniRiiig con*lition of 
athiirs in the, tliinl pair left of Back Qiuul New 
Bnilding.s ha*l been l>r*)iiglit ab*Mit by a pure con- 
catenation of accidents. AVdien Aland left (dliid- 
diiigwick that iiioriiing, with nothing in her 
purse, .she Inid trusted t*i Dick to supply her 
with th** wherewithal for paying hei* way back 
again. But as Dic.k was not at home when she 
reached his rooin.s, she had been c(.>mpelled to 
wait in for him, till he returned from Chidding- 
wick. F*>r the same rea.son, she was •obviously 
unable to Bupply herself with food at an hotel 
or re.stauraiil. Being a Plaiitageiu^, indeed, she 
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would have been far too proud to let (lillespie 
suspect these facts by overt act or word ni hers ; 
but somehow, he guessed them for himself, and 
soon found his suspicions confirmed by her very 
silence. Now, the scouts or college servants have 
a key of tlie ‘ oak,’ and can cuter men’s rooms at 
any moment without warning beforehand. There 
was nothing for it, therefore, but for Gillespie to 
take Dick’.s scout frankly into liis conlidciiee ; 
wliicU lie did accordingly. Already, he had for- 
gotten his eleven o’clock hjcture ; IMato’s fiVpaWn* 
had gone to the wall before a pretty face : and 
now, he went outside the dooi- to plot still further 
treason, and shouted, after the piimitive Oxford • 
fashion, for the servant. 

‘Look here, RobiuL,’ he said, us the scout came 
up, ‘there’s a young lady in deep mourning in 
Mr Phintagenet’s rooms. She’s Me Planlagenet’.s 
sister, and slie’s come up to see him about this 
dreadful all'air the other day, you umleivtand. 
Put In; ’s gone down home for the nninjing to 
(fhiddingwick -they've crossed on tlie road — and 
back ajaiii till late in the 


he mayn't perhaps be bad 
evening. Xow, I can sea* 


ior the delay was simple ; Dick hadn’t received 
Archie Gillespie’s telegram till his return from 
the rectory, ile had stupppij there to lunch, ut 
IMrs Trudc.scunL’s j*etpiest, after his interview with 
.Mary ; aiul for Maiy's sake lie thou-ht it best 
to accept the invitation. So the end of ft all 
was that Dick had to find hi,^ sister a betl under 
the friendly roof of a married fellow of hi.s 
college ; and that betore he took her rouinl there, 
lu‘, she, and (.lilles]>ie had a long chat together 
about the pj’ospecls of the sitnaLi<m. 

‘ Mr Gillespie and 1 have. l)t;en_ talking it over 
all tlay, Dick,’ Maud said very decidedly, ‘anil 
we’re both of iis of ojiinioii- most disliin-tiy of 
opinion, that you irnglitii’t, as a duty to mother 
and t(» us, to do an\ thine; that'll compel you to 
take back again the one gieat furwaul step you 
Look in coming to Oxford, Mr Gillespie says 
riglitly, it’s ea.sy (‘iioiigh to g(j down, hut not by 
any means .so easy, once }OLi*re there, to climb 
np ag.iin.’ 

M (tuglit to do wbateveJ* makes me earn an 
immediate income .=!oone.d, lliongh, for all youl* 


the young; lady'< got! sake.s, Maud,' Dick obiecCeil sL.outly. 


no mom;y about he]' -she came away Imiaiedly — I ‘Not at all !' Maud ;ui*«\\'cretl with Plaiitagenet 
and 1 doift like to olh r her any. So I ni going j decision, and with wi.sduin iihuve her year.s dic- 
tu Lelegrapli to Mr Plantageiiet t'> come back as' (ated no doubt by her love *1101 pride in her 
soon as he can; luit he can’t he here fi>r some' brother. ‘You oughlnt to sacrilhv the future 
time yet, anyhow. < h' cour.*!*', tlie young lady j to the pre.'sent.’ d'licn she turned lo him <piite 
//Ltis/ liave .something to eat ; ami I want yon to , sharply. ‘Did you .see Mary Tudor Lo-ilay P 
help me with it. 'fell the porter who .she i.*.?, j she asked, legarilless ol Gille.spie’.< pi-eseime, for 
and tliut .she’ll prohahly have to stop here till the ''onsideicd him already a.s an old friend of 
Mr Plantageiiet comes buck. Tndcr tin* circuin- i the family. 

stances, nobody will .‘-ay anything about it. At | Tlie lell-l.de cobair ru.died up fast into Dick’s 

luncli-time, you must take out somethiii'g <piiet . cheek. ‘ Ve.s, 1 diu.’ he an.^wci'ed, lialf faltering, 

and nice in my name fi'oiu the kitchen — eliit ken | ‘And .slie Ixdiaved mo.st nobly. She bcliuved aw 

cutlets, and ,-o fortli--aiid serve it to the young i yu ’d expert .such a girl to behave, Maud. She 

lady ill Mr IMantagem^t’.s rooms, ^\'hell Mr Plan- ! spoke of it *juite beautifully.’ 
tageiiet returns lie '11 see lier out of college.’ j l\laud ilrew baid<, trinnqLaiil. If l\lary had 

As for Kobei't, standing by ubseijiiion.-, he , been there, she could baN c thrown licr tliiii anus 
grinned (f<*>ni ear to ear at the obvious prt»spei t ■ ri>niul her lus k and ki.-'.xd her. ‘ Well, and s/ic 
of a g;ood round tip, ami undertook for hi.'i part j didn't a<lvi.se you to go and.. settle at Gliidding- 
witli a very fair grace that the young hnly’.s need.s j wide 1’ Maml crifd with ))roud c.onlidence. 
shoubl lie properly ])rovitleil for. Vour scout is ‘She didn't exactly me,’ Dick answered 

a pc'i’soii of infinite resource, the most servile of ^ with .some little Jie-iLation ; ‘but she acijuieseed 
his kind : he scents tijis from afar, and would ; iu my doing it ; am! slic said uhatever J did, 
sell hi.s .soul to earn one. Lveii iu this age of, she’d ahvu;y.s love me e([Lially. in ])oint of fact,’ 
enlightenment, however, an Oxford college still i ihek added, soiiiewli.it shecpi.dily, ‘ we never were 
retains many traits of the medieval iiioiiasti'i'y 1 engaged at idl before to-day; but this mornnig 
from which it .sprang ; women are banned in it; we settled it.’ 

and ’twould have luru as much a.s Mr liobeit’s j Maud showed her profound di.sajipointnieiit, 
place wa.s worth to .serve tlie unknown young, n,i\, almo-.l her euntempt, in lier speaking face, 
lady in Dick Planlagenet’.s j-iami.s wiiliout leave d’o .say the truth, it's seldom we can any ns 
from he;id(piarter.s. So he made a clean brea.st j .see anything holli from our own point of view 
of it. Ap{)lication to the J )ean, however, resiilteil j and some one else'.*' u.s well. Maud could see 
ill Iii.s ohtaiuing the necessary uc'juie.srence ; and ; nothing in all this but profi>iind degradation for 
'Gille.spie devoted himself tliroiigli the re.st of I Dick, and indirectly fur tlie family, if Dick went 
that day to making Manilas cmiifortabJe as was j back to CLiddingwick ; while Mary had only 
possible under the circnmstance.s in her bi'otlier’.s j tlmnght now noble and devoted it was of her 
rooms till Dick’.s return from Cliiddingw'i« k. .So | uiiselti.Mi lover to give up everything so readily 
charitably wm.s he minded, indeed, that he Jiardly for Jii.s mother and siiteris. 

left her at all except at meal-tinie.s. Now, in the | ‘ I think,’ Dick ventured to put iu, since Mury’.s 

course of a long day’s two people get j reputation was at stake in Maud’s mind, ‘she was 

to know a wonderful de.al of one another, esjie-'; mo.st — w.-ll, pleased tln.t i should be willing to - 
cially if tiny liave mutually syni])athetic natures ; ; to make tbi.s sacrifice - if 1 may call it so — because 
and before Dick returned that evening to set I I thought it my duty,’ 

Maud uf liberty, she, and Gillespie felt already j Maud Hung herself on the Hour at his sitle, 
like old irieiids together. i and held his hand in heis pas.sionatel 3 ^ ‘ ()h, 

Dick didn’t get b.ack, as it ha])]iGned, till long ! Dick,’ she cried, clinging to liim, ‘dear Dick! 
after Hall; and then it wa.s too late for Maml , .she oughtn’t to have thought like that! l^lie 
.to catch a train back that evening. The reason ! oughtn't to have thought of in> I She ouglit^ to 
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have thought, as I do, of you and your future ! 
If I, wlio am your sister, Jim so jealous for your 
honour, surely she, who’s the girl you mean to 
marry, ought to be ten times more so !’ 

‘So she is,’ Dielc answered, manfully. ‘Only, 
don’t you see, Maud, there are ditfereut ways of 
looking at it. She thinks, as 1 do, that it’s best 
and most imperative to do one’s duty first ; she 
would give me up for hoj'self, almost, and wait 
for me indefinitely, if she thought I could do 
better ao for you and dear mother.’ 

Maud clung .to him passionately still. For it 
was not to him only she dung, but also to the 
incarnate honour of the family. ‘Oh, Died;,’ she 
cried once more, ‘you mustn’t do it ; you mu.sin’t 
do it j you’ll kill me if you do it! M'e don’t 
mind starving; that’s as easy aa anything; but 
not a second time shall we ilragglc in the dust 
of the street the honour oF the I’lantageiiets.’ 

They sat up late that night, and talked it all 
over from e.very side alternately. And the more 
they ta4ke(l it t)ver, the more did (Jillespie come 
I'ound to Maud’s opinion on tlie matter. It might 
bit necessary for i)ick *to leave O.xford, iiideeil ; 
though even that wouhl be a wrench ; hut if lie 
left Oxford, it would certainly be well he sliouhl 
take some other Vork — whatevei- work turned ut» 
— even if leas well paid, that would not iincluss 
him. 

And before they .sejuirated for lh«‘ night, 
Maud had wi'nug this concession at least out 
of her wavering brutliei', that he woukl do 
nothing decisive before tbe end of term ; and 
that, meanwhile, he would tiy to find some more 
dignified empluymeut in London or elsewhere. 
Only in the last resoi t, he promised her, would 
he roliiru to Chiddingwirk -and Ids father’s r,all- 
iug. That .should he treated as the final refuge 
against absolute want. And indeed his soul 
loatheil it ; he had only coiiteiujdate I it at first, 
not for himself but lor his kin, from a .^terii sense 
of duty. 

Gillespie saw Maud olf at tlie station next 
morning with Dick. He was caj*(;fully dressed, 
and wore, vhut was unuj'iial witli him, a fioAver 
in his hiittoii-hole. Maud’s last Avords to him 
were: ‘Now, Mr Gillespie, reiuemlier ; I rely 
upon you to keep Dick from hackslitliiig.’ 

And Gillespie answered, Avith a courteous boAV 
to the slim pule little creature who sat in deep 
mourning on the hare Avoodeii seat of the Ihii’d- 
clasa carriage (South-eastern pallern) : ‘You may 
count upon me. Miss I’laiitagenet, to cany out 
your programme.’ 

As they walked back together .silently up the 
High tuAvards Durham, Gilles»pie turned Avith a 
sudden dart to his fiieml and broke their Joint 
reverie. ‘ Is your siste.r engaged, Dick?' he asked | 
with a somewhat nervous jerk. I 

‘Why, no,’ Dick ansAvered, taken aback -‘at 
least, not that I ever heard of.’ 

‘I should tliink she would be .soon,’ Gillespie 
retorted uieaningly. 

‘Why soF Dick inquiivd in an iiiisuspecliiig' 
voice. 

‘Well, she’s very pretty,’ Gillespie answered; 
‘and very clever; and very distinguished-look- 
ing.' 

‘She is pretty,’ Dick admitted, unsuspecting 
as before. No man ever ivally remembers his 
oyn sisters are women. ‘ But, you see, she never 


meets any young men at ChiddingAvick. There ’s 
nobody to make love to her.’ 

‘So much the hotter!’ Gillespie I’eplied, and 
then relapsed into silence. 

[To be coutiniu'xL) 

LONG-DISTANCF HIDES. 

This recent peifonnances of German, Austrian, 
and Hungarian liurseJiien perforce invite com- 
parison Avith former feats of a similar kiiid ; and 
ol these, as far as authentic records alloAV com- 
parison, Britain has almost the moiiO})oly. ’Plie 
accomplishment, between BeiHii and \’ienna, of 
journeys which varied, according to the route 
I chosen, from three hiindroil and sixty-one, Eng- 
lish miles to over four hundred, in any time 
less than eighty-live hours, exhibits the men 
Avho took pail in the tremendous race as active 
I ainl untiring riders, if not as horsemen, it is 
J hardly necessary to observe that hiUweeii a 
.‘good rider’ and a ‘good horseman’ there is 
I a Avide and imjioi’taiit dill'erence ; the former 
i term imjdying strong seat and liglit hands 
' (mly, Avliile llie latter indicates in ad<lition the 
I rider’s intimate knowledge of his mount, and 
I ability to get out iif Iiini the last ounce Avithout 
iullicting injury. Hi Die inajoi'ity of cases, the 
Atistrian and German ollicevs ])ruved lhem.s(dves 
had horsemen; the horse ridden by. Count IStar- 
hemberg, the winner, die.d of exhaustion tlie day 
after its .'irrival at llerlin ; the Iri.-ih mare n])r>u 
which Baron Heitzensteiu Avon the second ])hiee, 
fell from .sheitr fatigue as .soon ;ib her rider dis- 
mounted, and eoulii not be induced to ]'ise for 
several hours ; Avhile at h.'ast five oilier conipeti- 
! tors literally rode their horses to death, ’rhese i 
j disaster^, rejnignaiit to feelings of hnnranity, indi- I 
cate the inability of the liders to measure the 
endiu'aiice of their moiuils. Any man Avho caw 
' keep in the saddle can ride u liorse to death. His 
I sole requirements fur the feat are a bal'd heart 
and a strong Avliip ; Lnt it I'equii'es a hol’senmn 
ill the highe.st sense of the Avoi’d to get out of his 
animal in a given time the niaxinunn quantity of 
Avork it can safely jierfonn. 'I’he peculiar tem- 
])eranient and nervous system of the hoi'iie-- the 
jdiick Avhicli gives the thoroughbred his value — 
ivquii'e eureful study and attention. Other beasts 
of burden — the elephant, camel, mule, and bul- 
lock — are .so constituted that no punishment Avill 

f iersuade them to go on Avhen tired nut ; a avcII- 
u-ed horse, as every one knows, if pressed Avill 
gallop till he drops dead. 

Foreuio.st among English feats of horsemanship 
we have one Avhich for gimerations .has been 
represented in the circus ring. Dick Turpin’s 
famous ride from London to York lias taken its 
place among nursery legends ; nevertheless, it 
W’as actually performed, and stands as a record 
of its kind. The high Avay man, riding Avith the 
very best reason in tlie world — the safety of his 
iiecic — covered the distunce of over two hundred 
mile.s ill a little under tAvelve hours. I’liis jier* 
forniaiice stands alone as the loilgest and fastest 
journey ever made on the same hor.se. Most of 
the Jong rides of which record exists have been 
made for wagers ; such records are therefore 
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reliable. Squire Osbablestoiie’s uiulcrtakiu^ to 
ride two hmitlred milcH in ten Iwjurs, wliicli be 
accouiplished so succe!<sfiilly on the btli of Nov- 
ember 1831, is one (»1‘ the mo.st remarkable feats 
of endurance in the sadille, and has the merit of 
freedom from crutdty. Tlie Squire rode his race 
on the Newmarket racecourse, chau;.,du'^ his horse 
every fourth mile. Four miles is a safe limit for 
fliich a purpose, as that splomlid horMUuau knew. 
Three-mile laps could Imve been covered in time 
relatively a little better; but a sound horse in 
fair traiuiirj; could do his four miles without dis- 
tress in sucli time as to make that tlistance, with 
the cousecpicnt reduetiou in tlie number of 
changes, the most suitable for tlie purpose. Mr 
Osbaldestoue used sixteen horses for In's task, ami 
rode standing in his stirrjips like a jockey, while 
he koj)t his mount at best speed from start to 
finish of its four-mile heat, having (juite a ‘set-to ’ 
with his paceinakiT ul the end of ea'h. 'Fhe 
Squire was a hard man, atid in gooil training, so 
sulfered no bad eirects from bis exei’ti'ms. 

A most creditable performance by Australian 
Mounted Iiifantiy, in April also deserves 

mention, as having been eonceivevl an<l carried 
out in a truly spqrtsman-like spirit. The mem- 
bers of tlu! Oviupie Mounted Liifantry having 
been out in camp lor maiueuvres at a place c.alle<l 
Lytton, near Brisbane, arranged to rata^ home, 
a distance of one liundred and sixteen mihiiii. 
With a <liseivtion the (Jeriuan and Austi'ian 
executive hud done, well to eojiy, over-iidiiig was 
provided against l.iy the stipulation tliat no Iiorse 
should win a ])ri/,e if he ari-iveil at the v inning- 
post distressed, (»r in such condition that he could 
not do a further dishiiice of ten miles. Kleven 
men, fully ecpiipped in marching order, started 
from Brisbane at ±10 r.M. on W('diiesday tlie, L*.3d 
A[)ril-. The winner, Ih’iviite Edwards, riding 
twelve stone ton pounds, arrived at (Jymjue at 
2 next day, tlius ’travelling the <jne hundred 
and sixteen miles in twenty- three hours and 
twenty minutes. Tlie route lay over roads heavy 
from coiitiniious rain, ami ineluded the crossing 
of a range of hills which threw out several of 
the competitors. The second man, Sergeant 
O’Neill, actually rode a better race than tlie 
winner, us his horse carried fourteen stone, three, 
pounds, and came in imly a few yards behind 
Edwanls’, Tile third and fourth men al.«o arrived 
home within fifty yard.s of the winner. The 
horses ridden in tliis remarkable race were all 
thoroughbreds, and were in perfect training. 
It is hardly necessary to observe that a long 
course of })reparation is essential to fit any horse 
for such a journey. 

This Aiistialian race ha.s value as fnrnisliing 
trustworthy data on which to e.stimate the 
travelling power of men and horses, for wliich 
purpose the Austro-Uennan coin petition i.s abso- 
lutely useless. Every man who got home in the 
latter — and of the one humlred and nine (Jer- 
mans only seventy-two appear to have reaidied 
Vienna brought in hi,-, hoi-se in such a condition 
that if it did not suceuinb altogether, its career 
of utilit} was at an end : each unfortunate animal 
bore teslimony that it had. been taxed cruelly 
beyond its powers, and prove<l in its state not 
how far it could travel, but that it could not 
travel the distance nsked of it and survive. 

Our ancestors perforce made most (>f their 


journeys on horseback until public conveyances 
became general, and, as miglit be supposed, long- 
distance ri<les against time we,re not uncommon. 
One conspieiiou.s case has lately been unearthed 
by a desceiulaiit of the rider. Mr Thomas Cole, 
in iG14, rode from London to Shrowsliury, a 
di.statice of one hundred and fifty-four miles, in 
‘ fourteen hours. He .stalled ’ from London at 
' three o’clock on the morning of 4Lh August, and 
reached his destination before five o’clock the 
same afternoon. We are not told how' often he 
( luingeil horse.s ; but the then condition of the 
7‘oa<ls, if they de.served the nanui at all, makes 
it certain that he did so with considerable fre- 
qmmey. As an example of .sturdy emlurauce, 
this pci formame deserve.s a more jnominent place 
in oiir reeoials of horscMiianship. We recall tithc.r 
j feats of the same kind in the last century, but 
noiu! rpiite equal to it. 

I I'inally may be mentioned the brightest example 
j of pluck and cndiuance in the saddle known 
: to us (Inplain CharUcs 'J’ownlcy’.s extraordinary 
journey on linvseback fjorn Bclgi-ade to Constan- 
; tiiiojile in October 1811). d’liis ride ot eight 
I hiitidred and twenty miles was not inspirednby 
' sjMu ting niotive.s ; it was a race lor life, not the 
1 ridel-'.-, ; a splendid ri*sponse to the call of duty, 

' and no more. I low it came U* be nauh; i.s briefiy 
■ tohl. It will be remembered that in the year 
! nu-uiiv'ned the Huiigarian War of Independence 
’ came, to its hloody < Iost:, and tlu- jiatriot Kos.suth 
and many oi his friends wtue compelled to seek 
! in Might safely from the fate which threatened 
. them as rebels n-gain.st Austria, ’riiey made iheir 
way t() Yidiii, and there veiniiined, trusting to 
I the ho.- pi tali ty of the Turk.s. Austria ami the 
' 1 'olio's hereditary enemv Lussia demanded the 
I fill-render of ‘the fugitives, thre.‘it(,ning war if 
their demaml were, refused. Tlie Sultan was 
I disinclined to give up men he regarded, in a 
I manner, a.-- gm-.-ts ; but fear of Kussia miglit have 
overcome hi.-? scruples, had the Lritish ambassa- 
! dor, Sir Stratford Canning, not ajipealed to Ida 
I .--eiise of honour and dignity to stand linn. Sir 
Stratfonl Canning wa.s a power at J’era, .-md the 
’rnrka had grown ac( ustoim-d to bxJc to him for 
' gnidanee at critind time- ; beiice, when the Czar 
ju'esHcd for a plain an.swer to his demand for 
tlie extradition of Ko.s.-nth and his I'oinpatriote, 
the answer ilietated by Canning was ‘fNo. 
Itus.siii and Aii.«?tria foilliwith recalled their re- 
pi-e.sentative.s from the d’nrkisli eapilal, and war 
.seemed iiievit.ible. Turkey, quaking with fear, 
turned to Cunning; his advice- had led her into 
tlie, scrape. ; he should see her through it. Sir 
Stratford was not a man who did things by 
halve.s ; the responsibility was tremeiidoua, but 
he did not shrink. lie took upon himself to 
promise that England would stand by Turkey 
in the sti-iiggle, and a])]u}aled to Lord Palmerston 
to ratify the promise without an hour’s lumeces- 
[ sary delay. 

In those pre-telegraphic days the ‘Queen’s 
■Messenger’ held a more responsible position in 
his country’s service than lie does now% As 
in this instance, the question ‘Peace or IVarP 
might be dechled by bis speed ; and where rail- 
ways did not exist, his speed often depended on 
bis liorsemansbip. Thus, when Lord Palmerston 
looked about liiin for a man to convey bis 
message of apjuoval to Canning, lie sought not 
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only one on whose energy and trustworthiness 
lie could rely, but one who could turn to the 
very best account the means of travel available. 
He saw the right man in Captain Towiiley, a 
famous rider to hounds, and an intrepid soldier. 
Him, ‘Old Parn’ despatched with orders to 
‘spare neither yourself nor others.’ On the 20th 
October the messengiU' left Belgrade, carrying 
the assurance of England’s support. Despatches 
had already been sent by the Austrian Govern- 
ment to the Porte, and if these arrived befoi-e 
Captain Townley brought his, all might be un- 
done. Everything was in favour of Austria’s 
winning the race : three special relays of mes 
sengers were waiting at vai'ious points on the road 
to carry on the despatches, and if Townley meant 
to arrive first, his work was cut out. lie proved 
himself equal to it in the teeth of diflieulties 
which miglit well have pardoned failure. He 
liad eight hundred and twenty inile.s to go, 
changing horses whtirever and whenever he could ; 
the roads, never of the best, were deep with mud, 
and he had to cross tlie Balkans at night in ullei- 
darkness. Twice, the horse he rode fell with 
hin ; and not half the journey had been covered 
when an old gunsliot wound worked open and 
drenclied him with blood. Save when he stopped 
to change holies, a* .d once for six hours to sleep, 
he spent five days and eleven hours in tlie 
saddle, latteidv almost fainting with Fatigue and 
loss of blood. But he won his lace : at half-])ast 
five on the morning of the 2Htli Oetoher, he 
reached the British Embassy at i'era, Jind learned 
that his magnificent perfornuiiice had not been 
in vain. Sir Stratford Canning was enabled to 
announce that tlu; British fleet hud been ordered 
to the Dardanelles ; and Austi’ia and Russia, 
baffled, sullenly witlnlrew the demaml they dareil 
not attempt to enforce. 

AVithout doubt, the liorses used in this ride 
sutrered severely. But how would it have fai-ed 
with Ca])tain Townley’s mission had he been 
merely a bold and enduring rider, and not a 
horseman who knew exactly how far lie might 
tax the powers of his mounts? He mu.st have 
failed. Making ‘the more haste, the less .speed,’ 
he would have ridden liis first lior^e to death 
half-way through its stage, and would have found 
himself hopelessly ‘ thrown out.’ 

^ LOng-distaiiee rides in tlie.se day.s of universal 
railways are more in the nature of idle experi- 
ments than tests of equine endurance from which 
deductions of practical value can he drawn. Of 
late years, forced marches have been a somowhut 
prominent feature in the pr(»g!'anime of work 
annually carried out by our own cavalry regi- 
ments, and these, by reason of the manner in 
which they are performed, are of genuine utility. 
To move a body of cavalry at such speed that 
on arrival at the point where its otfeiisive 
services were reijuired, the InJrses were exhausted, 
obviously would be tlie purest fully. And how 
far the average, not the best, horse can travel 
in a given time and arrive fit for further work 
after reasonable rest is a matter in which ' we 
cannot be too well informed. Such knowledge 
is gained only by experiment, and only experi- 
ineuts made by fairly large bodies of cavulr}' 
judiciously regulated command serioms atten- 
tion. 

It does not come fairlv under the heading of 


this paper, hut while dealing with the subject 
of horses’ staying power, it may bew of interest 
to mention that some Eastern nations who give 
endurance its full value, encourage its develop- 
ment fur more practicailly than do wc. General 
Sir Harry Prendergast lold the writer that he 
was on one occasion present at a race-meeting 
held- at Teheran at which the shoilest race was 
eight miles and the longest twenty-four ; the 
races he witnessed being •quite the usual thing, 
and in no way excepti(nial in Persia. The hare 
suggestion of an eight-mile race would create a 
sensation at Newmarket ; nevertheless, to ride 
it well would demand jockeyship of a higher 
order than emr shorter races develop and to 
which we are accustomed in this country. 

1 

RALPH THORNLElGirS PICTURE. 

< 'IT APTEU IV . — CON CLC Sl( )N. 

‘AiiTiiorGiT the pre.sent Exhibition at Burlington 
House contains an cxi’eptitoially large numher 
of works of unii.siutl merit, we have no ulifflculty 
in selecting //e. ])ictiir(* of the year. Our choice 
falls without hesitation upon Mr Ralph Thorn- 
leigh’s “ Desj>air ” (No. .qrU). This powerful work 
cannot fail to attract miiversal attention, and 
it^ is not easy to describe it witliout employ- 
ing language wliich .savours of exaggeration. It 
\i^ long since such faultless technique, such mas- 
tery of colour, .such ability t" expivss emotion, 
have been discoviued by an unkjjown ai'tist. AVe 
do not recall having beard Mr I'hornleigb’s name ' 
Ind'ore ; but the ])aiuter of “]>es])air” will, we 
are confident, take his place ere Imig among the 
foremost jjortrait paintei'.s of the tlay. AVe shall 
watch Mr Thonileigh's career with interest.’ . 

Colonel Hturdale roa<l it once ; j-ose from the 
break fast- table and read it* again ; then dropj)ed 
the Timea and liis eyeglass together, and gave 
the hell a pull which brought his valet iip-stairs 
four steps at a time. 

‘Hansom I’ he gasped, almost hefure the door 
was ojiened, ‘immediately !’ 

The mail vanished ; and Colonel Stardale picked 
up the newspaper to read ‘The Royal Academy’ 
column a third time. He had been to Burlington 
llouise once, just to say he had been there, and 
had read the press notices to be able. to ‘talk 
Academy ’ at dinner : but the season being now 
fairly under weigli, he liad been too busy to 
siamd more than a perfunctory half-hour at the 
Exhibition ; and having no artistic pi-oclivities, 
luid spent the time talking to friends iii-stead of 
studying pictures. He hud not even entered the 
room where No. SfiT hung, and had heard no 
mention of it until last niglit, when young 
Tripstone of the Guards asked him with a 
peculiar grin whethe]- lie had ‘seen No. 357 
at the Aciulemy.’ Mr 'IVijistone’s remark re- 
curred to him as he read the Tiincn critique, and 
at the same moment it flashed upon him that 
Thornleigh wa.s the name of the artist who made 
that fiasco of Miss Cairns wood’s portrait. A hor- 
rible suspicion seized him, and he stepped into 
the han.som which awaited him,' and drove the 
few hundred y.'irds up to Piccadilly, looking very 
much disturbed. 

He was soon standing, catalogue in hand, before 
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Ralph’s masterpiece, which hail caught his eye 
tlie moincut he came into the room. The last 
bhred of hopeful ilouht was dispelled : No. 357 
was the ‘ caricuLure ’ he had only a month since- 
condemned to destruction in that garret off 
ilolborn. Colonel Stardale honestly believed the 
]ucture a daub when lie saw it on the easel ; but 
now a strange feeling of awe came over him as 
lie looked u]) at it. Beatrice stood, her head 
turned slightly to the left, wearing jui ex]»ression 
he had never seen upon her face ; her hands 
were clenched tightly before lier, and the whole 
pose betrayed an agony of hopeless despair. 
Colonel Stardale was unable to remove his eyes 
from tlie face ; he was anything but an iinjires- 
sionable man, Imt tliere was a something iif the 
portrait whicli held liim spellbound. 

The voices of u party of early vi.sitor.s brought 
him to liiinself, and lie turned hastily awa\. 
‘What does it mean ?’ he wondered as he walked 
out tlu'ough the turnstiles and down the staiiv. 
‘This is terrible. Every one will recognise hcM-, 
and she will be the talk of the town. I wish 
1 had seen the picture de.stroyed at the time ; 
but who ever would liave dreamt of .seeing in 
tlie Academy such a daub as it looked ? Ilung 
on tile line, t(»() ! Ami held up to special notice 
by the critics! “Despair.” Wluit does it all 
mean ! ’J’hc c batter will be somelliing awful.’ 

Colonel Stardalii’s prognostications proved cA‘- 
roct. reojilc who knew Beatrice and the 
number of her friends liad (piadrujilcd since her 
engagement— .saw No. 357, and "c.xiduimed at once; 
‘^lis.s Cairn.swood, by all tliat's Jiiysterious ; 
engaged to Colonel Stardale, yiui know ; .sAc can’t 
have much to do^jiair about ! ’ There were a few 
who had known Ralph Thornleigh in his more 
prospei’ous days, and had observed tlie attention 
he was wont to pay Idlss IMacal Ian’s ])ri;tty niece ; 
and these were able to construet a neat and 
patlietic little story out of the materials at 
their comuiiind. it bore no resoiiibluiiee to tin* 
true one, but that mattered nothing; it received 
general credence, and a fortnight after tin; 
Academy opened, tlie jiicture was the best-dis- 
cussea subject in London. Tim .striking talent 
of tile artist was (piite enough to make a .sen.sa- 
tioii ; and this, in conjunction with tlie eiigage- 
iiieiit of the young lady to so well known a man 
as Colonel Stardale, made a dish whicli was 
served up daily in club and dniwing-roum and 
never palled. 

The talk began, as usual, in wliispei'S, increased 
to a murmur, and rajiidly grew into a roar. 
People gave up pretending they ditl not know 
tliere was a story attached to No. 357, when the 
topic, was broached before Colonel Stardale. He 
could go nowhere but before long aimie lady 
cornered liiiii and begged him to ‘exphiiii.’ In 
vain he would plead ignorance : in vain he 
declared Mis^s Cuirnswood knew no Mr Thorii- 
leigh, and never in her life had given any artist 
‘sittings ;’ and eijually in vain he tried to e.scape 
or turn the .subject Never a day passed but 
some m w legend was brought to his unwilling 
ears to receive the stamp of liis contradiction ; 
lie could go nowhere in comfort ; he could liiid 
peace only in his cliumbers and at Warriston 
Siiuare. Beatrice, who had been harassed even 
more unsparingly than liimself, had given up 
going out altogether ; and the Colonel saw ample 


reason for her seclusion in the changed looks 
which indicated her indilfereiit health. The 
truth was Mr Macallan’s ditliculties were fast 
coming to a crisis, and his sister, re.solutely closing 
her eyes to the pliysical injury she was doing 
her niece, worried her iincea-iingly to Lake the 
step which her calcuhilioiis convinced her would 
rescue Messrs Macallan & Sou from disaster. 
But no entreaties to name a day, a week, or even 
a month for the wedding, moved Beatrice ; she 
cLased urging reasons and excuses for ])ostponing 
the ceremony ; and argue as she would, her aunt 
could wring no reply from her but that slie did 
not wish to imirry yet. The seii.sutioii her por- 
trait cau.sed had taken her utterly aback. She 
had known when she gave Ralpli permission to 
e.xhibit the picture tliat .she must be recognised ; 
but .she bad lost sight of the fact that her engage- 
iiieiit to Colonel Stardale gave her a far more 
proinineiii social place than she used to fill, and 
it had .‘^oon been boine in upon her that ‘No. 
357’ •laid made her almost a public cliaracter ; 
lier daily walks bad brought this home in a 
particularly di.sta.steful form. 

Neverthede.s.s, tliere was a bright silver liniftg 
to the cloud. In her inmost heart Beatrice 
revelled in the thought thaf^-.shc had been the 
iiieaus of bringing her lover sueceBs. Hope 
sjiraiig again into vigorous life, and hearkening 
daily as she did to numberless ])rophecit‘.s of name 
and fortune for Bulph Thornleigh, it was not 
wondei'ful tfiat she refu.sed to name the day for 
her iiiaiTiage. 

Her intended husband bud never inquired if 
.she eould account for the curious cliaracter in 
which the artist liad poidruyed her ; lie .shrank 
from alluding to the topic which liad given him 
M) mncli annoyance, hut none the le.ss he .sus- 
pected in hi.s fiancee’s life the existence of a 
chapter he liad nut been nermilLed to read. He 
liad privately que.stioned Miss ^lacallaii ; but that 
di.scretd woman knew nothing; slie hiul never 
heard of !Mr ’riiornleigli, and was quite sure 
j Beatrice was equally ignorant. How could she? 
A poor arti.^t who lived in an attic ! The Colonel 
might dejMinl that idis.s Macullairs theory was 
right— namely, tliut this jminter, who nmloubtedly 
Ava.*) a veiy clever one, had .sei n in the pliotogrupli 
the iiilinite pinssihilitics ullei’ed by Beatrice’s* 
beauty, and hud delibei’utely made a convenience 
of the (!oloiiers older to paint a sensational 
])ieture which should attract attention. 

‘Cull you not take legal steps to force him to 
suppves.s tlie picture?' concluded Miss Macallan. 

‘ I am sure you would be justified in punishing 
such scandalous audacity.’ 

But the Colonel shook his head ; now the 
mischief was done, it Avould only • aggravate 
mutters to prosecute, even if the man had over- 
stepped the law, wliicli he thought exceedingly 
doubtful. 

‘ I don’t know what to say, I ’m sure,’ said 
Miss Macallan fretfully. ‘I’m getting quite 
uinvious about Be.itrice, she is looking so pale 
and seedy. It’s all worry, you know, Colonel; 
it's entirely owing to the scandal caused by this 
wiv-tched picture.’ 

Colonel Stardale winced perceptibly at the 
word ‘scandal,’ but it seemed to convince him of 
the necessity for taking definite steps. 

‘ We cannot allow it to go on,’ he said decisively. 
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‘You must take her away from town, beyoml 
the reach of prating tongues, as soon as possible. 
Say to Brighton.’ 

Miss Macallan rose to the occasion instantly. 
‘ I will tell Beatrice what you say, Colonel Star- 
dale, and I’m sure when she learns it is your 
wish, she will go to-morrow.’ 

Beatrice, as her aunt well knew, would be the. 
last to urge objections, to such an aiTangement ; 
but her motives for desiring to leave town dillered 
widely from those ascribed on her behalf. Tem- 
porary residence at Brighton, or at any^-spot di.s- 
tunt from town, meant a definite reprieve for 
80 long as that absence might hist ; ami she 
embraced the proposal eagei-ly. 

The Colonel breathed more freely when she 
had gone, for he had not enjoyed being seen with 
her latterly ; to be mixed up in a scandal of this 
descrijition with an obscure artist was intensely 
odious to him, and Miss Cairnswood’s absence 
gave him a sense of greater imlejuiiulence ami 
freedom. But lie soon iviiliseil that lier depart- 
ure had done nothing to save him from the in- 
Cj^ssaut questioning, whatever it had accomplished 
for her, and ere long that came to ]iass wdiicli 
he dreaded above all things. The Society pa])ers 
took the matter vpj vied with one another 
in the publication of stories luendaciously sensa- 
tional. The (Udonel chafed miserably under it, 
hut realising that he could do nothing to sbrni 
the flood, wailed with what patiencijjie might for 
it to subside. „ 

But meantime the ‘pictaire scandal,’ ns it bad 
come to be callefl, flouiislied with a vitality that 
seemed indestructible, ami at length the 
fair GarMte brought forward a new story which 
roused the Colonel to aidion, unaware though 
he was that it trod licavily upon the heels of 
truth. 

‘We learn upon the best antliority,’ said the 
Mayfair^ ‘that Mr Tliornleigb’s now famous jne- 
ture was painted under most romantic circum- 
stances. Tlni original of the portrait— who, as all 
the world knows, is Miss Cairnswood — was at one 
time eng/iged to be inaiTied to the artial. Misfor- 
tune threatening the redative upon whom Mis.s 
Cairnswood is dependent, the match was broken 
otr ; and it is more than wlii.spcred that the 
nuM'iage since arranged foi- her with a gentleman 
well known in society is mit wholly uncunnected 
with that misfortune.’ 

This suggestive paragraph was scarcely in print 
before some considerate but anonymous friend 
brought it under llalph ’riiornleigli’s notice : 
theretofore he had ignored tlie various inventions 
with whicli the weekly papers regaled their 
readers, but now he also felt that the time had 
come to try to put a stop to tliem. Accordingly 
he called at the olllce of the Mayfair and requested 
an interview with the editor. He had some 
trouble in gaining admission to the sacred pre- 
cincts of the editor’s I’oom ; hut once within 
its portals he lost no time in coming to the 
point. 

‘ I have called,’ he said, * to ask yon to favour 
me with the name of the person who fnrni.slied 
that story about my picture, published in your 
last number.’ 

The editor smiled pityingly. ‘ Quite impossible, 
Mr Thomleigh j absolutely against our rule to 
disclose the name of a 'correspondent.’ 


‘But surely you acknowledge my right to 
demand the name,’ returned llalph warmly. 

Again the editor smiled an nggravuling smile. 

‘ Absolnttdy inipossihlc, sir,’ he repeated blandly. 

— ‘But,’ he continued, scenting useful ‘ci>py,’ 
‘no one is better qualifled to deny the story — if 
it be untrue — tlian yourself, Mr Thomleigh. If 
' you will deny it, I shall be most happy to publish 
■ anything you may wish tj say.’ 

I ‘ 1 didn’t come here to conlirni or deny any- ’ 

I thing,’ answered Ralph, with no little irritation ; 

: ‘ I want the name of the busybody who sent you j 
' the story.’ 

The editor’s smile gave jdace to a look of 
loft^ indignation. ‘1 must bid you good-day, Mr 
Tliornleigh,’ he said, rising from his chair and 
ringing the hell. 

Balph swept out of the ollice in a rage, and wlien 
he ruacdied the street, pnlle<l out the paper to read 
that paragra[)h again. ‘ I would have burned the 
I thing ten times over rather than have brought 
I this upon her,’ he muttered. ‘I only trust she 
may never see it.’ Success whose fruits she 
; would never sliare was scarcely worth acliieving 
' at any price, but luu chased at the cost of annoy- 
j aiicc to her it was worse than ignominious 
' failure. 

i Tl«e editor of the Mayfair liad another visitor 
Bjat morning in the person of (V)lomd Stardale, 

; The Ctdomd, more deliberate in liis movemenis, 

I hilt not les.s (irm in his pur}>ose, felt that justice to 
, himself tlemanded inquiry. lie had no difliculty 
I in obtaining access to the e<litorial sanctum. The 
j editorial doors flew’ 0]>eJi at tlie mention of his* 
j name ; but the editorial breast refused to impait 
its secrets even to Colonel Stardale, for the simple 
truth was the editorial imagination had inspired 
the ‘par.’ in question. Colonel Stardale \vi>nld 
not stoop to press for the information ; but the 
editor was kind enough to volunteer a statement 
for which he was scarcely ]>i‘ppared - namely, that » 
Mr Ralph 'J'horideigh had culled a few hoiiis .ago 
on the same errand, and wdien the editor oll'ered 
to publish a denial of the story, Mr Thomleigh 
had refused to tleny it. On le.aming this, Colonel 
Stardale took up his hat and bowed himsidf out, 
leaving the editor to spend an nnhapi)y aflemuon 
in the pages of ‘ Larkin’s Law of Libel.’ 

The Colonel left the oflice and walked hack to St 
James’s Street at once. He had a distinct purpose 
in mind, and acted niion it as soon as he reached 
his chambers. He sat down and wrote Beatrice a 
carefully- worded account of tlie Mayfair^ s sloi y and 
bis visit to that journal’s ofliee ; he asked her to 
tell liim frankly whether or .no therer were any 
truth in it. If she did indeed love aiuither man, 
he w'onld at once rele.'ise her from her promise 
to m.arry himself, and never usk what had incited 
her to give that promise. lie concluded by re- 
questing lu*r to regard liis letter as confidential, 
and to deal openly with liim ; she would do him 
grave wrong to give him her hand without her || 
heart. 

It must he admitted that it cost the Colonel no 
great efTort to wn-ite this letter. His nice sense 
of propriety had been cruelly lacerated ; and his 
! pride had been severely w’onnded by the Mayfair's 
j thinly-veiled imputation that he ow^ed his seeming 
j conquest of Beatrice to the machinations of needy 
relatives with designs upon liis w'ealth. His love 
j was sincere so far jis it went ; but it was by no 
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means so (lcej>ly rooted that he could not tear it 
im if necessity arose ; and as he closed and 
addresse<l tlie missive, he told himself that lie 
was already a free man. 

Nevertheless, the prompt reply he received from 
Beatrice was not altofjether. ])alatuble to him. She 
said that since he had asked a straightforwaril 
question she wouhl give an honest answer. She 
did love another man, and that man was no other 
than Ihdph Thornleigh. She explained that her 
piirmission had been asked and given to exhibit 
the picture, though at the time she luid no sus- 
picion of the attention it would command. She 
sincerely regretti'd having thus lieen the luiitKient 
means of causing pain to so kind a friend, and 
was sure Mr 'riiornleigh would share the feeling. 
Finally- -and this was the pill the Colonel found 
so mtuseons— she thanked him for his oiler to 
relea.se her from her promise to marry Iiiin, and 
ino.st gratefully accepted it, , 

‘Mo.st gratefully accepts it!’ The Colonel 
did not care about the phrase at all. lie could 
not .blame her, howevtu’ ; so he crn.shed <h»wn 
his re.sentmeiiL, and wrote her a kimlly letter of 
farewell. 

Then he countermanded certain articles of 
jewellery he had ordered ; directed his man to 
pack lip immediately ; placetl two or tliree friends 
under vow.s of ebM-nal se.c.recy, and c.onlided to 
them that his engageaiumt was at an end ; and 
left for Switzerland, seivmdy c(»nfi*lent that all 
London w’ould hear of it within the week. He 
was m)L mi.stakeii. During the iiist fortnight of 
his stay in the Fng;uliiie he received no fewer 
than ninety letter.s condoling with him on the 
slianieful treatment accorded him at Miss (!airus- 
wood's hands. The (!(.)lonel answere<l all with his 
cu.stomarv ]iunctuality, and toM hini.self lliat he 
might show in town ne.vt Hea.soii with a ])erfectly 
‘ cl(*an slate.’ 

We may pass over the scene enacted at I he hotel 
at Brighton when Mias Macallan learned of her 
niece’s dismissal of Colomd Stardale ; it was not 
edifying. We will turn r.ither to Afr Thoru- 
leigii, who I'eceived from Pxsatricc on the day tb ; 
(Mlomd’s farewell reached lier, an urgent sum- 
mon.s, which he obeyed in the pnanpttj'-t fashion, 
lie called upon Mr Macallan, told him he was uow 
in a position to offer Beatrice a comiurtable iiome, 
'and requested leave to ‘apeak to her.’ Finde 
Angu.s, wIjo at the moment his visitor arrived 
was poring over a long letter from hi.s Jiiece, 
liad very little to say. If Mr Thurnlcigh felt that 
his future was quite as.sured, and that he was pre- 
pared to tiike care of Beatrice, ]\lr Mac.illan had 
no objections to urge : quite the eontr.iry ; he 
would wish him Go(i a])eed aud bid bim hasten to 
her at once. nal})li gave the required as.suranee, 
and went off to Brighton by the next train. 
Beatrice iiK't him at the station ; aud has not lost 
sight of him since. 

The long-delayed crash came soon after Colonel 
Stardale’.s departure, ami the news, gleaned from 
the Tillies, drew from him a frank and generous 
offer of help, whicdi, however, much to his .si.ster’s 
chagi.’n, Angus Mv'icallon <leclincd. F.veutually, 

‘ however, some friends combined to start him again 
in business, aud he is getting on very wadi, lie 
now lives at Hackney, which suits him, but which 
Miss Macallan calls ‘an impossible place.’ Ralph 


and Beatrice are settled at Twickejiham. He is 
fast making a reputation, and says Beatrice helps 
him ; this may or may not he true, hut thev are 
very happy. So is Colonel Stardale, who is‘ still 
a bach (dor. 


I JEWISH DOCTORS, 

j Tfiroughout the. middle ages in both Europe 
I and the East the science of the phy.sician was in 
tlui hands of the Jews, We find at Bagdad and 
at Parity at Vienna, and even in the Vatican, 
besiile Prince ami Pope, a Jew installed to be the 
('Oiirt physician. Not only .so, but the faculties of 
Medicine in the univer.sities sj)rang out of Jewish 
.schools. ^lany of tlui Jewish Doctors were held 
I in the highest t^sleeni, were the authors of woi'ks 
1 .■'till extant, and (?()ntributed by no nu-'ans a little 
I to the emnncipaiioii of the science fi'om super- 
stitious metliod.s. 

AUa very early age medicine was pracli.sed 
I aimmg the Jew.«, and the woi-ds of the author of 
I the book Eccle.siasticiis, ‘ ITcmonr a physician 
I with the huiioiir due unto liim for the n.ses wfirch 
1 ye may have of him : for the Lord hath created 
I him,' show in what e-steeni l^e was held. More- 
' over, the woi'ds that follow let us see that even 
in the days of the son of Sii’a'h - the second 
cental y before Chri.st — the Jewish (hudor had 
as.sumecl a recognised position in the Oriemtal 
courts. Tlfe author goes on to say : ‘ He shall 
receive honour of the king. The. skill of the 
phy.sician shall lift up his head : and in the 
sight of great men he .‘«hall be in admiration.’ 

It is remarkable Lliat the son of Sii-ach in the , 
account of the physician confines his connneiida- 
i tioii to legitimate practici?, tus we should now term 
, it, aud giv{‘.s no coiinhmaiice to the astrological i 
quackery which was so largely imj)ort(i<l into the 
art of healing. He says : ‘The Lord hath created 
nu‘(licines out of the earth ; and he, that is wu'se 
will not ahh<»r them’ hy ihe.se modiciiu's herl).‘> 
as w(d! as minerals are to he understood. ‘Of 
I snc.h d<ith the. apothecary make a confection.’ 
j That wrong-doing ami .sit kiies.s were intimately 
coniK'cted seems to have been a mAion from an 
j e.arly age. When the bliml man wa.s healed by 
(-'hrist, the <pu“stion was askc«l whether he^lnuV 
.‘'iiinctl or his jmrents, that lie had b(ieu hoi'ii 
hliiul ; and in the hook of Ecclesiiisticns the 
iu.structi<»u given to the .sick is, first to ‘leave 
off sin, and order thine hands aright, and cleanse 
thy heart from all wickedness;’ and after that, 
‘(Jive place to tlie physician, for the Lord hath 
(treated him : h*t him not go from lh(»e, for thou 
ha.A neeil of him. There i.s a time when in their 
hands there is gcjod success.’ 

In lat(T times, a S(!c.t among the Jews made the 
practice of medi(tino one of its imiin objects ; this 
was the sect of the Ivs.seues and Theraputie, of 
whom Joseidius and Philo give such curious 
accounts. Jo.sephus relates how he saw a pos- 
S(‘ssed man healed in the presence of Vc.spasian 
hy one of this sect, named Eleazar. The practice 
seems to have been .super.stition.s. lie introdmted 
a certain ro(jt into the nose of the afflicted man, 
aud pronounced tlu* name of Solomon, together 
with some magical formula'. 

Akiba wa.s a phy.sician of repute, after the fall 
of Jerusalem, as was also his friend Ishinael. The 
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two doctors were walking together in Jei*Ubalem 
one day, when tliey were consulted by a sick 
man, and gave him a prescripHon. A gardener 
standing by at once questioned them. ‘Wlio,’ 
asked lie, ‘afHicted this man?’- 

‘ God,’ w'os their reply. 

The gardener at once posed them with, ‘ Then 
how dure you men interfere with the work of 
God?’ ' . . 

After a nioiiient's pause, Akiba said : ‘ You are 
a gardener ?’ 

* Yes — that is my trade.’ 

‘Who prodiu;es fruits out of the earth?’ 

‘God,’ answered the gardener. 

‘Then,’ said Akiba, ‘how dare you meddle 
with His work?’ 

As the iiiau was confounded, Akiba explained 
that as in a field gniw weeds with the good seed, 
80 were the elements of di-sease in the body of nuiii 
along with the principle of health, and that a.s 
God gave the tiller of tlie soil* thfj work of clear- 
ing the ground of weeds, and nourishing th«,vgood 
seeds, so <lid He send the physician to eradicate 
the evil from man’.'? body, and eii courage; the 
gro^'tb ill him of vigour mnl vital force. 

The Talmud give.s us an iirsight into the 
medical practices af the Jcwisli physicians, and 
we see that although there wa.s much that wa.s 
absurd and .superstitious, there wa.s nevertliclcss 
some sound ])rinciplc, and real rebcaivb into the 
origin of disease. What is very rennukublc is 
that tlui physician Samuel, who dh.-d 243 a.d., 
devoted himself to dissection, and at his deatli 
left a sum of money to he sjient in the purchase 
of corpses for anutoini< nl research. Such siudie.s 
could not he prosecuted without great danger, as 
the vulgar were certain to he alai’iiied, and weiv 
likely to fall upon a Jew who explored the con- 
struction of a dead body. 

Abba Oumiia was an illustrious physician of 
the fourth century, and a man of great nobility 
of character. He would not icceive a fee in hi.s 
hands, hecuuse he feared discouraging ])oor sick 
people from vi.siting him, as they might think he 
would not care to attend to them if unable to ^ 
richly reward him. He had, accordingly, a box j 
put in his anteroom with a slit in it, and evei-y . 
patient put in just what he liked, whether lie j 
itwere rich or poor. But perhaps the mo.st .striking 
story told of him is this. One day two students 
of medicine visited him from a di.stance and ' 
asked to be lodged with him overnight. He | 
gave them up a room in which was a handsome | 
earpt't. Next morning they ran off with the . 
carpet, went to the bazaar, and there offered it j 
for sale. Oiimna came by, and seeing the carpet, ' 
but not recognising the men, a-sked its ju-ice. | 
They hade him offer a .sum. lie named what be | 
^ould give for the carpet, hut they replied it was | 
too little. ‘Not at all,’ said he ; ‘that is what 1 , 
mid for a carpet precisely similar to this one.’ ^ 
Then the two students told him it wa.s hi.s carpet j 
which they had cai-ried off, and asked him 
whether ho had not formeil an opinion that they I 
were great rascals, wdien he found how his ho.spi- .j 
tality had been abused. I 

‘Not at all,’ answered the physician. ‘A child 
of Israel never judges any ironi a first offence. | 
Come— I will buy back my carj^t, and do you 
give the money to the. poor.’ 

When Oumna was ,ponsulted by very poor \ 


S ersons, after he had recovered them from their 
isease, he w'as wont to give them money and 
say: ‘Now go -get you bread and meat; those 
be the best doctors to attend on you hencefoith.’ 
The remedie.s scattered here and there in the’ 
Talmud have been colfected in a curious work by 
Gunzburger, published at Gottingen in 1743. As 
already intiuiMted, many of them are of no real 
value. We will jia.ss from the 'lalinudic period 
of medicine with one cpiotation which does not 
breathe the spirit of gallantry : ‘There is a cure 
for all sickne.^jses if the si oniaL’li be clear ; for all 
ache.s and pains if the heart h(5 not affected ; for 
all troubles if the head be m»t attacked ; hut 
there is no relief fiom a hatl woman.’ 

An immense destruction of medical hooks as 
Well a-s of others took place when the Saracens 
contjuered PiTsia. Suad, son of Abu-Wakkas, 
wrote to Omai‘ to know what was to he done with 
all the hooks that Jiad come into his possession. 
‘Throw them into tin* jivor,’ answered Oniai-. 
‘If they are good for anything, Allah can and 
will direct us without them ; if good for naught, 
the sooner got rid of the hetti-r,’ 

Bas.soi‘ah h(;came a gi'cat school of medicine 
aimmg the .)cw^, and Gmar himself tlmuglit it 
advi.suhle to call to his aid the famous Jewish 
physician Abn-JIafsa. Tlie Calif Hoawiyah 1. 
encouraged the trun.slatioii into Arabic, of Hebrew 
l.ract.s on flu; sciem-c of healing. The Bassorah 
school was moved to Bagahul, and from this school 
issue<l Jsanc*hen-Aniram, a native of J >ama.s(‘U.s. 
He was called in to altcnd tlie Kmir of Cairouaii, 
and fouml that a Christian pli\sieian was also 
in attendance, who opposed all that he [irescribed. 
Then Isaac withdrew, saying: ‘ Disagi’eemeiil 
among doctors i.s worse than tertian fevej.’ 

Jsaac-ben-Solomon, or Abu Jakiih as he wa.^ 
called, was a di.-^ciple of the fonmr Isaac, and 
was born about H32 A.D, lie died at tlie age 
of a hundred, unmarried. Some one said to him 
ill lii.s old age : ‘ Are you m»t sorjy that you leave 
behind you no cliildren ?’ ‘Ni^t at all,’ answered 
the jdiy.sician. ‘1 leave what is better than chil- 
dren -my liealise on J’evers.’ Another version 
of the story is lliat he valued his eighteen volumes 
■ one a lreali.'>e on Philo.sophy, others on Reli- 
gion — higher than a family of children. 

At Suleriio was a famous school of medicine, 
and many eminent Jewi.sh phy.sicians issued from' 
it. The school was fuunded by the Greeks and 
Saracens, and at one iiine- in it J’ontu.s taught 
in Greek, Abd-allah in Arabic, and Eliseus in 
Hebrew. It was through the Jews that the 
knowledge of medicine penidrated among the 
Arabs ; and it was from the Saracens in Sjiain 
that tlie knowledge of medicine came to the 
Christians in Europe, wliere Montpellier became 
the rival medical school to Salerno. But unliap- 
pily the physicians of the ninth and tenth cen- 
turies hud’ departed from the wise teaching of 
Samuel, who encouraged dissection. They came 
to regard the exaiiiinatiou of the human body 
with the knife ns a sort of sacrilege, and despised 
sui’gery as an ignoble profession. However, in 
the eleventh century medicine made great strides. 

‘ The Oriental tongues,’ says Cabanis, who has ^ 
written on the Revolutions of Medicine^ ‘ were * 
familiar to the Jews, and from the time when 
Galenus and Hippocrates and the other masters of 
medicine were known only through Arabic and 
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Syrific translations, the Jews alone knew how to 
t^eat the sick with some sort of ineth»*tl, ami to 
make a practical use of tint labours of antiijuity.’ 
In fact, the profession of me{li(hne became a 
specialty of tbe Jinvs. Every prince and every 
prelate had his Hebrew pliysician, who was thus 
at times drawn into controversy involuntarily. 
Anselm of Treves, who wrote in 1050, says that 
tbe Emperor Henry TII. bad a Jewish physician, 
and that this man and Waze, llislio]) of Liej^e, 
had often ar^umcmta witli one another about 
certain pass-ij^es in tbe Bible. Qjie day the Jew 
l)Ct bis finger that he could defeat the hi.shop 
in argument. According to Anselm, he h>st his 
bet, and then lield out bis finger to the bishojj 
to liave it amputated. Bi.sliop Wazo laughingly 
bade him keep it in trust for him till he claimed 
it. 

Ibii-Zoliar was hoi*n at Peuaflor, in Spain, 
about "lOTo A.D. and hegau to .study modiciiu; 
when he WHS tell vear.s old. His father made 
him Roleinnly swear never to allow himself to 
be iKU’i Uaded t<> eiu])loy ]misoii.'-, for at that 
time .lewisli p]iysici;uis were in rejmte not solely 
for healiiij: piirj)oses, but also us being ahl<* t<> 
remove per.Mms who were (dmoxious. He wa-' 
nauu-Ml hmi^e ])liy.sieiau to Ali, king of Seville ; 
and had the b;id fortune to reeoviT tie- bmtber 
of till* king, whom Ali bad caused to be ]Hd.-!omd. 
In i-eveiig'- for ibis, lie wa-^ thrown into 
and languished there till .Jnsuf, Prince of I^Iorod-o, 
di’ove All fj'om hi:i throne, 'j'heii he ivcovcied 
his libei'ty, and entered into the service of liis 
ileliverer. 

ddie most illustrious Jewish ])hysician of the 
twedflh ‘.‘eiiiurv was MortCS-beii-Maimon, or Mai- 
monides, as he is usually called. He was born 
in IBlo, and hecunie a magistrate of (lonlova. 
He was forc'sl in 11<>0 to embrace. Ishiiii, 
but lied at the fii’st op])ortuuity, and took 
refuge in Egyi<l., where lie becuiue jdivsiciun to 
several of the Sultans. In one of his letters he 
com))lains how Jiaid were has duties, for if one 
of tile children, wivics, or servaiiLs of the Sultan 
was ill, he wa» detained in the ])ala*'e till lliip 
member of the household was recovered, lie 
liad to visit the pabice every day, and us he lived 
at three.ojuarter.s of a league from C'airo, his time 
’was by this means greatly taken up. On liis 
way, crowds of Jew^ and Mohammedans lined 
tlie road, and he liad pj attend to and ]uescribe 
for ali. His eonsultatioii-s continued till late at 
night, and till sometimes he hu<l lost the power 
of speecli and fell asleep .standing. Among the 
numerous works left by Maimorii<hs is one on 
Broiled litis. 

In Bagdad tliere lived in the same century a 
famous Arabic pliysician who lectured to Arabs. 
No Jew and no Christian was permitted to attend 
his lectures. However, a young Jew, Mbat Allah, 
was most desirous of iiistructimi ; he jn-rsUaded a 
servant to conceal him in the lecture-room, and 
tlius lie attended llie course for a wdiole year. 
One day the Professor was a.sked a (iiui.^-tion on 
medicine by a pupil, which lie could not aiisw'er 
offhand, whereupon Ebat-Allah shouted forth the 
reply <’roni his hiding-])Ia<re. He recollected 
having heard it in one of the former lectures, lie 
was brought forth from his place of concealment, 
and the physician on questioning him was 
astounded to find that he hud learned more than 
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all the rest of his 


He afterwards became 


famous, became pliysician to the Calif, and ac- 
quired the title of. ‘The Hniqne.’ He deserted 
the faith of hi.s fathers for Moliaimnedaiiism, and 
was bitterly reproached for becoming a renegade 
by a fellow-pliysician at court who was a Chris- 
tian. He died in 1164, blind, «Ieaf, and in abject 
poverty. 

Abu Bekr Mohainm'ed Ibn-Zohar was a Jewish 
doctor at the court of Jusuf, Prince of ^Morocco. 
One day, the Prince, hastily entering his physi- 
cian’s cabinet, did not find him there, but tJii the 
table Were some Arabic versi's fi'om his hand, 
Idotteil with his tears, in which he bewailed bis 
loueliut?sp, so]»arated from wife and children, who 
Were at Seville. Tlie ITiiice went away, and 
without a word to Ibii-Zoliar, wrote to the 
(Jovei'iior of Seville to send over to Morocco the 
family of the Jewish doctor. When they had 
airived, Jiisuf lodged tliciii in a handsome iiouse, 
and then sent his physician there, saying that he 
wouh] lind ill that house cei taiii persons who had 
long Fulfered from heartache, whom he desired 
him to c.ure. 

In 1216 the Council of Beziers forbade Clfris- 
liaiis baviug recourse to Israelite physicians ; and 
the ('ouncii of Alby in 1254 condemned tbe. 
eiiqdoyioent of medicines made after Jewish 
|U'esciij)lioji.s. 

The liUMilty of Paris was unquestionably jealous 
of the favour in which Jewish doctors were held, 
for in BtOl fJ- issued a decree forbidding men and 
wortieii of the religion of Moses from exercising 
the m«lical ])rofesMoii towards any person of the 
Catholic religion. In Sjiuin, also, sevenil ilccrees 
of Cuuu'ils were lannched against the Jewish 
doctors, and against (diristians employing them, 
'idle .‘^ame was done by Coumdls at Avignon in 
JJ26 and JA’C ; but these canons seem to have 
been ignoivd. The sick insisted on calling to 
their aitl the men who were esteemed best able to 
treat their several mahulies, regardles.s of their 
nationality and the faith they pi’ofeesed. At 
Alontpellier, several fanatical priests excommii- 
nicaletl their ]>urisliioners Avbo turned a deaf ear 
to their injunctions to abstain from recoiu'se to 
Hebrew doctor.s, Nvho, they .said, we4-e unqualified 
to act, not having received degrees at tbe uni- 
ver.sity. James, king of Majorca and CouiU of* 
Boiissillon, by letters-iaileiit forbade the Israelites 
praetising medicine without liaving been ex- 
amined and been granted faculties ; and these 
letters were confirmed by Philip VI. in 1331. 

At the beginning of the fpurteentb. century a 
furious conli-oversy raged among tbe Jewish 
pliy.sicians relative to the advantage of an amulet 
with a figure of a lion on it which was in use and 
had been prescribed by Isaac de Lattes. It was 
interrupted by the cxjuilsioii of the Jews from* 
Prance in 130(1, when all the Jewish doctors of 
the school of Montpellier went into exile. Many 1 
were receivetl int(> favour by Charles 11., king 
of Naples, but great numbers were dispersed and 
died of want. In 1368 the Council of Lavaur, in 
Languedoc, renewed the canons against the prac- 
tice of medicine by the Jews ; but King John took 
them under his protection, and, by a decree in 
1362, empowered them to exercise surgery and 
medicine if they had passed a qualifying exami- 
nation.^ Under this decree the Jew’s held their 
ow'n to' the end of the century. 
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We hftve not space to mention tlie names of tlie ! 
moat famous even of the numerous Israelite medi- | 
cal men of the succeeding contui’iea, htit we must j 
not omit to notice the successful operation for cuta- j 
met on Don John II. of Aragon by Ahinbar, Jewisli ^ 
surgeon of Lerhla, in 140*8. In 141)2, Ferdinand : 
and Isabella Imnished ull Jews from Spain. The 
popes Eugeiiiiis IV. and Nicolas V, hia successor ' 
forbade Chri.stians from calling to their aid Hebrew 1 
doctors, surgeons, ami apothecaries. Their sue- j 
ce.s8ors, however, did not share their intolerance, j 
Paul II. tolerated Jewi.sli pliy-siciana, and exempte<l 
them from wearing the red gabardine whicdi | 
marked those of their race and religion. Julius 
II. hud a private physician who was a Hebrew ; j 
80 had Leo X. the famous llonnet de Lattes ; so | 
had Paul III. and Julius 111. Some of the 
Italian Jew physicians, Ualmez, Mantenn, ami ^ 
A latino translated Arabic treatises into Latin, and ' 
materially assistetl in the <lifriisiou of medical I 
knowledge. In 1555 the imperious Paul IV. for- | 
hade the ]iractice of medicine by Jews ; ayd as 
this papal bull was disrcgar«hMl generally, it was | 
renewed by I’ius IV., then by (Ircgory XIIL, in I 
1502 and 1581. However, Sixtus V. reversed ^ 
these decisions by a bull in 158G, in wliicli he , 
accorded full pern?isHion to Israelite doctors to j 
minister to Christiitii [uitients. : 
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The Kew JhiJhifin publishes tin' resultu* of in- 
quiries whicli have heeu made with reference 
to a plant yi(!ldiug ‘Meing,’ a preparation which 
is much used for chewing by the Laos, a people 
inhabiting a district of Siam, ^'he plant used 
in the preparation of this ilelicaey is the Assam 
tea-plant of commerce, which is not omployetl 
for making an infn.sed beverage, (t.s in «*ther lamls, 
but is made up into .Meing. This i.s prepared 
by steaming the leave.s, tying them up in bundles, 
and burying thoin in the ground for a period 
of about fifteen day.^ after which the compound 
will keep for* two years or more. The cliewing 
of Meing is alnl0^t univer.sal among the Laos, 
"and is especially esteemed by those who are 
engaged in severe bodily labour. 

It is gcnej'ully believed that in Ibitaiu and 
in other Kuropeau countrie.s tea is usctl only 
in the. form of tlie ‘cup that cheer.s;’ but it 
would seem tliat thi.s is not the case. It is 
reported on good autliority that tea eaten dry 
is suppo.sed, among certain classe.'!, especially 
•domestic servants, to he good for the complexion, 
and that when the taste is once acquired, the 
do.sire for the leaf as.suinc.s all the importance 
of a craze like opium*.snioking or dram-drinking, 
and is as pernicious as either. It is supposed 
that the erroneous notion that tea can have any 
influence in beautifying the complexion arises 
from the circumstance that the Chinese used to 
tieat the tea-leaves with arsenic, a drug wliich 
is known to liave a peculiar clearing inikieiice 
upon the skin of those who take it liakitiuilly. 

Legislation for the protection of the eggs of 


wild-birdfi has long been urgently culled for, 
and the s^uestion is discussed anew by Mr E. R 
Knubley in a recent number of the Annals of 
Hcottish Natural Hisforij, It is there suggested 
that County Councils should acquire pow'ei’s from 
Parliament fnmi lime to time and as necessity 
ari.ses to protect niountain.s, remmons, and \vaste 
phice.M, lake.x, portions of clifl' and foreshore, for 
certain months of the year. In tlie meantime, 
lamllords and occupiers having control over such 
places would do gootl by protecting a.s far as 
possible birds breeding on their lauds. 

Ill view of the danger of explosion if a naked 
light he iiseil on board a tank oil-steamer, Cu.stom- 
hou.se otlh'cr.s are directed in futni’c to use in 
‘rnmiuaging’ .such ves.sels electiic liglits of special 
pattern. Another recent (.’nstoms’ or<ler directs 
that packng(i.s .said to contain photographic pre- 
parations sensitive to white liglit shall be ex- 
amined only by rnby-culonred lantcrn.s. Loth 
these rogidations were much neeilt'd, and tlie 
latter will be particularly appieciated Ity toiuLst 
photographeiv, wlio have olten had to ileplore 
(he lo.ss of valuable plates, negatives in embryo, 
through the con.scientious peisi.'-tence of a ( 'ii.'^tom- 
hon.se ollicer, 

A curious light is thrown on the perfection 
to which natural wine is imitated by modern 
rhcmii’.al methods in a story that is relabid by 
our con.sul at ('.-uliz. This gentleman relates that 
he aiul a frieinl, visiting one of the native sherry 
cellars th<‘re, partook of two samj)les of wim? 
whicli seemed to them to he almost identical 
in llavonr and (jiiality. d'o their surprise, tliey 
Were told that one of these wines was a natural 
product, . the market [n ice of which W'a.s fifty 
pounds a butt, while the other sani])le was a 
manufactureil article, W'hicli costs fourpeiice-lialf- 
piuiiiy per bottle, and is probably retailed at 
four shillings per bottle. This iniitalioii the 
natural juice of the grape can hardly come, under 
the head of adnlteral.iou or sophistication, hut 
must rather be looked upon as a triiiniph of 
modern chemistry. The natural product is first 
aiialy.sed, and the chemist, ascertaining tlie e.xact 
nature of its eonstitiient ])aits, is able to combine 
tlio.se const] tnent-s, and thus reproduce us nearly 
aa possible the original compouml. 

The Norfli-raafrn} Ihnhj (!a::i‘ttr announces the* 
discovery of a new and simple process of pro- 
ducing caustic soda, cflloi ine, and olher clieniicul 
products, direct from tlie lu-ine, by electricity. 
The most careful tests show' an economy of over 
fifty per nuit. in fitvour of the, new’ process, na 
compareil with forniev methods. It is deaciibed 
a.s the simplest of all the known processes of 
.soda-making, the caii.Mtic soda being produced 
direct from tlie brine in one operation instead 
of tw'o. At present carbonate of soda is first 
produced, and fioni that the caustic soda is made. 
‘The valuable chlorine is also saved and utilised 
for the production of bleaching powder and other 
hye-priiducts.’ Eminent chemists and electricians 
have already piomninced the new method a com- 
plete success from u chemical .point of view ; and 
it i.s said that there i.s every prospect of its being 
W’orked as u coiniuercial success. 

Mr Van <ler Weyde, the w’ell-kiiow'ii London 
pliotogra})her, has invented a method of causing 
or curing distortion in pliotogi*apliic pictures by 
an appliance which he names the Photo-corrector. 
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For iusttttice, if in a photograph tlie head of the 
shbject he reiiden'e<l too large — as it i»uat be if 
the face be tlirown at all forward — its size can be 
reduced by this new agent ; hainla and feet of 
large proportions, wliether their size be due to 
the fault of the photograph or to Nature herself, 
can be reduced in either width or length, or both,- 
at the will of the operator. These cliaiiges are 
brouglit about, not by any stretching or shrinkage 
of the pliotographic film, but by purely optical 
moans. As the method adopted form.s the subject 
of a patent, its details are not yet made })ublic. 

Tlie art of ballooning for military purposes con- 
tinues to excite tlie attention of the authorities, 
and experiments are becoming common in all 
countries. In Russia, this subject forms an im- 
portant part of military training, and a balloon 
iloating at an altitude of two lliou.sand feet, and 
.carrying a powerful electric .seaielt-light, has been 
used tiiere experimentally a.s a means of throwing 
a pow(*rful beam of light upon the earth beneath. 
In (termany, su'di exyieriments have been en- 
couraged by the Rmjieior William, who lias 
pi’omi.sed an annual donation of twenty tbon.'.and 
marks to tlie As.sociation founded in that country 
to promote the ai‘t of aoi-ostation. 

It is not generally known that no one has a 
right to use even the simph; glass still commonly 
employed for clu'iuieal woi’k unless he holds 
a license from the Iloanl of Inland Heveime. 
The subject has recently assumed prominence 
from the fact of an analytical cliemist being called 
upon to pay license duty for using such a still. 
It is sal i.s factory to note that on the receipt of a 
protest against jiayment of this duty it has been 
ollicially declared that the Hoard have no desire 
to extend the obligation to take out u liceu.se for 
stills useil solely for distilling water, and that if 
any analytical ehemi.st will submit his ca.se to 
the Roanl, it will receive careful consideration. 

The I'heap production of the ]>eautiful Jiietal, 
ttlumiiiiurn, contiuue.s to lead to various new 
applications of the mati-rial, which, on account 
of its extreme liglitness as well as its tine appear- 
an(?c, causes it to find favour in many einploy- 
meiits. It i.s presently to be used in a totally 
new service in tlic city of Oliicago, where a house 
of sixteen storeys, at the corner of Stat6 and 
Madison Streets, is to be erected, wliic.h will be 
entirely frotited on both side.s willi aluminium, ' 
in lieu of brick or terra-cotta, ddii.s new dejtai’t- 
ure ill house-building w' ill be regarded with great 
intere.st. Opticians are also using aluminium 
largely for all kinds of fittings for in.strumeiits, 
such us mounts of leii.ses, tubes for telescopes, 
cases for opera glasses, and even tripod leg.s for 
camera.s. It is also coming into use for aucli 
• ornamental things a.s were formerly made of 
silver or ormolu ; and many sliojis wliere such 
things are sohl are now ilisplayiiig a variety of 
articles made of the pretty while metal. 

While aluminium wus daily heeoming cheaper, 
the price of platinum recently rose nearly to tluit 
of gold, a re.sult brought about, it i.s said, by 
a corn] »i nation between English merchants and 
brokers in St Petersburg, who controlled the 
outp it from the Uralian mines. The increase i 
in price had, however, one good effect in causing 
new aourcea of supply to be discovered, and the 
price of the metal (piickly went down to its old 
level. There are now in the Urals forty mines 

along the courae of a single river, the grains of 
ore being obtained from the sand by the very 
primitive proces.s .of washing in cradles. Were 
it not for tlie extraordinary weight of the metallic 
gi-aius, mucli of tlie nielli would under thi.s treat- 
ment* be wu.slied aw'ay. The metal as found re- 
quires careful purification, for with it nve com- 
monly associated gold, iron, osmium, iridium, and 
other rare metals. 

It w’ill be remembered that last session a 
re.-olution of the House of Commons was passed, 
at the iiDslancc of Sir K. Birkbeck, redative to the 
establishment of a completti system of electrical 
communication on our coa.sts. Many of our 
coastguard stations, lifeboat honse.s, and post- 
ollice.s are now in electrical cominuiiicatioii, and 
in more than one instance the new departure has 
already led to tlic .saving of lives. It Is stated 
tliat the Royal Commission which has. been 
dealing with telegraphic conimuiiicatioii between 
lightships and the shore will recomnieiid that 
the four lightsliijts which guard tlie terrible 
(loodwin Sands shall forthwith be jdaced in 
eb-ctfical eoiiimunication with the coast. Tliose 
who dwell in tlie neighbouihoud of tlie D#wi]8 
know how often lives might have been saved 
if communication with these lightships had been 
more ])rom)it. 

The Excise aiitliorities in Loudon have lately 
been doing their best to stop the sale of cigar 
.stum]).s. In cases wliicb they have brought 
before llie #0011118 it lias been distinctly proved 
tli?iL stewards of club.s, and tlio.se having the 
charge of public resorts where large numbers of 
cigar.s are consumed, make a practice of selling 
the .'-tubs, or ends, at the rate of about one 
.shilling .per pound to certain factories at the 
ea.st end of T.ondon, wliere they ai-e chopped up 
and rolleil in fre.sh tobac(;o leaves, nii<l ultiinately 
sold once more as ‘ cigars.’ The authorities have 
stopjied this tiallic «>n the ground of fraud 
against tlie revenue, but at the same time they 
are doing good work in making difiiciilt the 
jiianufactuVe of so-called cigars which, saturated 
with nicotine, must be ino.-il ]>erni''iou.s to the 
consumer. 

A Cei'miiii paper a.s.serts that the canuds which 
Were introduced into German South-west Africa 
last year have jiroved mo.st valuable as a means of ^ 
keejuiig up communic.ation between distant plafifis 
as well as for l(uig journeys into the interior of i 
the country ; the power of these remarkable ani- 
mals of being able to travel for an eiitii'e week 
without footl or watei* lia-s been ])Ul to the test 
again and again. They are said to stand the 
climate well, and an! not subject to many fatal 
dj.-^ease-s whic.h attack both horses and cattle in 
tliis part of'Snuth Africa. 

Mr F. E. Ives of Philadelphia, whose method 
of coiiibiiiiiig three photograpliic pictures taken 
under .special conditions with three coloured 
glasses of selected tints, and combining their 
images on a screen by optical means so as to 
form a veritable picture in colours, was brought 
by him before our Royal Society some months 
back, has now produced commercially a modified 
form of the instrument, which he calls the Helio- 
chroinoBCOpe. This is a table appliance in wliich 
is placed a special triple photograph, and which 
is said to reproduce the lights and shades and 
colours of Nature as readily as the phonograph 
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reproduces sonnda, Mr Ives* instrument has 
certainly the advantage over Edison’s plionograph 
in the fact tlmt it has iKit only achieved success 
but is a marketable article. The phonograph, 
on the other hand, about which so many wonders 
have been recorded, seems, for some reason or 
other, to liang fire ; so far us we can learn it is 
neither advertised nor sold. 

Saccharin, that wonderful product of C 0 i‘d-lar, 
which is said to be three Inmdred times sweeter 
than sugar, and is now known as a valuable thera- 
peutic agent, has r<!cently found a new appli- 
cation as a substitute for sugar in the preserva- 
tion of fruits. This industry baa bitlierto found 
an obstacle to its operations in the ciirumstance 
that certain fi'uits have associated with their 
skins micro-organisms \vhicli in tlie presence of 
cane-sugar set up fermentation. This action can 
be stayed by the employment of e-veess of sugar, 
or by heating tlie fruit to a high temperature in 
order to kill the germs which cause the mischief ; 
hut both expedients are prejudicial to the Ih'vour 
of the fruit. By the employment of saechariii 
in the proportion of one and a (juarter ounces to 
fouf gallons of \yuter the difficulty vanishes, 
ami the bottled fruit need not he exposed to a 
temperature higher „tlian one hundred and eighty 
degi'ues Eahreuheit.'- 

The San Fmucisco and San i\fateo Flectric 
Railway has a novel device for overcoming the 
dilficulties eonnected with a steep incline, Tlie 
road has a double track, the up-track as it reaches 
the difficult place— a grade of fourteen in one 
hundred— making a detour, so as to climb the 
hill by a longer route having an easier ascent. 
The <lown-track comes direct down the hill ; 
but to avoid a too swift <lescent, a counter-weight 
is drawn up as the train descends. The track 
has beneath it a conduit, in which runs a carriage 
carrying this weight ; and by means of a half- 
inch wire-rope the weighted carriage is attached 
to the car before it begins its descent. The rope 
passes several times round a drum yn the car, 
so that the rate of speed can he controlled by 
the man in charge of the train. 

At a recent meeting of the Iron and Steid 
Institute, a paper by Mr Had field on ‘Alloys 
of Iron and Ohromium’ met with much attention. 
Jn America, chrome-steel has been produced for 
some years ; but there are diiliciilties in making 
the alloys, especially Avhen large mas.ses have 
to be dealt with, whicdi liave not been yet over- 
come. That chrome steel is a valuable metal 
for many purposes w;is vouched for by Mr Webb 
of Crewe, who ns.serted that springs made fioin 
it were so superior to those made of any other 
material that the spiings on the Nprth- western 
liailwuy hud been replaced by those made of the 
new material. He stilted also that a better-wear- 
ing tire was producible from chrome steel than 
from ordinary metul, and that it was valuable 
in the making of various tools. 

Some time ago, Mr John Aitken pointed out 
that dust particles in the air would, under certain 
CDiiditiouB, attract moisture, and thus form cloud 
or fog. Based upon this observation, lie has 
now invented an instrument for ascertaining the 
degree of impurity which may exist in the air 
of a room or other enclosed space. ,The ail* to 
be tested is held in a tube while a jet of steam 
is passed through it, wlien coloured fog is pro- 


duced varying in tint from delicate green to 
deep bluet The colour indicates in a very accu- 
rate manner the degree to which the air is im- 
pregnated wdtli dust particlea 

A correspondent of the l^pectator has been 
making some curious experiments at the London 
•Zoological Gardens with rt?fei-ence to the effect 
of musical instruments upon tlie animals confined 
there. At the souml of the violin, the six- 
months’-old chimpanzee ‘Jack,’ which may he 
regarded as the most highly organised animal 
in the Gardens, evinced at first every symptom 
of fear, its hair standing erect, and the creature 
hiding itself in its blanket. .But fear soon gave 
W'ay to a more pleasurable feeling, and the little 
creature listened intently, and with , evident 
satisfaction, to the music, liis joy seemed to 
know no hounds when the violin reproduced the 
sounds of the bagpipes, for he turned heml over 
heels, and threw his straw about in handfuls in 
the excess of his delight. 

From the Berlin Royal Observatory comes a 
rorpu'st, or perhaps we should say invitation, to 
observers all over the woi’ld to make records 
coiicejiiing a very remarkable meteorological 
, phenomenon which since the year 1885 has been 
[ more or les.s prevalent. This phenomenon takes 
the form of luminous clouds which nppear bright 
on the t\\ ilight sky, and differ in this respect 
I from ordinary cirrus clouds, which appear dark 
under the same conditions. These luminous 
clouds have been rei>eutcdly ami sinudtaneously 
I photographed frttui various points in the neigh- 
j hourhood of Bt.*rlin, and their altitude has thus 
: been ascertained to be exceedingly great— over 
' five miles. 

I la a recent speei-Ji iit Colchester, the new 
I ITesideut of tlie Board of Agriculture encouraged 
I farmei‘s to Udcc a less cheerless view of tilings, 

I ami ventureil to assert that when accurate ami 
: official ojdnioiis could be formed, agricultural 
matters might not be so bad as they seemed. He 
I pointed out that lliere were hramJies of industry 
which did not receive due utteiitioii at the hands 
of our funnels, and as a proof stutiMl that in lB9ti 
W’e paid to foreigners ^>10,398,843 for butter ; 
.£3, 4:28, 800 for eggs ; £4,975,134 for cheese ; 
.£497,857 for jioultry and game; and £4,804,750 
for vegetables and fruit in all nearly twenty- 
five millions of money for produce, a good deal 
of which could he raised at home. 


CUiaOFB AND AMGSING 
CORRESPONDENCE. ’ 

PeoI’LJS are generally very particular when writ- 
ing to royalty, and take special cure to make 
their correspondence as acceptable as possible. 
Dr Schmidt, liowevei*, of the Cathedral of Berlin 
once wrote a letter to tlie king of Prussia of a 
very formal chai-ucter, and one which showed 
that he lliouglit more of business than of llattery. 
The letter was couched in these terms : 

Sire— I acquaint Your Majesty, first, that 
there are weanling Books of Psalms for the royal 
family. I acquaint Your Majesty, second, that 
there wants wood to w'arm the royal seats, I 
acquaint Your Majesty, tliird, tliat the bolus- 
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trade next** the river, behind the church, is 
hefjomo ruinous. Schmidt, 

Sacrist of tlie Cathedral. 

The king was very much amused by this 
epistle, and, adopting Dr Schmidt’s style, replied 
as follows : 

I acquaint you, M. Sacrist Schmidt, first, that 
those who want to sing may buy books. Second, 

I acquaint M. Sacrist Schmidt tliat those who 
want to be warm must buy wood. Third, 1 
acquaint M. Sacrist Schmidt that I sljall not | 
trust any longer to tlie balustrade next the river. 
And I acquaint M. Sacrist Scbmiilt, fourth, that 
I will not have any more correspondence with 
liini, Erederick. 

Like the newspapers, the king thought it ! 
advisable to inform his correspoiitleiit, iii his own ' 
way, that ‘ the coiTes[iou(lence must now cease.’ I 

The placing of letters iu wrong envelopes has ' 
been responsible for much curious t'orrespond- I 
ence, and brought about many awkward sitna- 1 
tions. A Frencli llisbop once nnulo a ludicrous 
mistake in this way, and hus expeiience would 
probably induce him to exercise more cai'e on 
future occasions, fie was writing to bis Cardinal 
and a certain Duchess at the same time, and 
when the letters were deliver<al, the C’unliiial 
read : ‘J have just now wrote to liis old Emi- 
nence, my charming queen, to entreat his leave to 
return to Paris. 1 make no doul)t but be, will 
grant it. As for tlie rest, the air is so j)iire here 
tljat 1 have ac([uii*eil a gO(ul state of health, u.s 
you will perceive when 1 come to have the happi- 
ness of seeing you.’ 

Of course tl)e Bisho]) was in blissful ignoran<*e 
of what he had done ; so we can easily uuderstund 
his feelings at (he answer evoked by his love- 
letter. This is what was sent him: ‘llis old 
Eminence ail vises you to extinguish your passion, 
llis Majesty orders you to remain iu yoiii- 
diocese till further (uders ; and requires that 
your life and conversation may be us pure as tJie 
air you brejithe ; and that you make no other ^ 
use of your good state of health but to discharge i 
the duties of your function.’ I 

In view of these orders, hi.s ‘ cliai'iuing queen’ 
would stand a very poor chance of seeing liow 
the pure air hud improvcid the health of her 
ardent admirer. • 

Ignorance of tlie rules of orthography is also | 
a common cause of curious letters. Ilere is a I 
case in point, the epistle being one received by | 
a gentleman* frcun his gardener ; ‘Honred Sir 
M y wif an I have taken the Ian from Windsor. J 
Jenny (Jedar has lo.st her head, the rest of the ■ 
scrubs are all well. The Oxen are come down to ' 
prase the Goods.’ One would hardly imagine, ! 
from reading the above, that the iiittdligence he 
sought to convey was as follows; ‘Honoured 
Sir — My wife, and I have taken the inlluenza. 
Tiie Virginia cedar has lost it.s head ; the rest of 
the shrubs are all well. The auctioneer came 
down to appraise the goods.’ 

The doctor, too, wlio received the annexed note i 
from 01)8 of his patients must have been some- | 
what puzzled as to the nature of the complaint, I 
and if he consulted his pharmacopccia he would i 
iiot find it mentioned there, at anyrate not as 


described by the sufferer : ‘ Sur— I weesh yew 
wood koom an see me— I av got a bad kould-eel 
in my Bowliills— an uv lost my Happy tide. — 
Sur Yeivuubel Sarvent.’ 

Some curious letters passed between Garrick 
and a man named Stone. The latter was em- 
ployed to get recruits for the low paits of the 
drama, and one night he wryte to Gariick : ‘Sir 
— The Bishop of Winchester is getting drunk at 
the /*W, and swears he will not play to-night.’ 
At first sight, this seems peculiar conduct for a 
Bishop ; but it should be explained that the 
coninninication only •refers to the man engaged 
to take that character in the play of Henry 
Jill 

On another occasion, Garrick wrote to Stone : 
‘If you can get me two good murderers^ J will 
p;iy you handsomely, particularly the spouting 
fellow who ke('i)s the apple stall on Tower Hill ; 
the cut in his face is just the thing. Pick me 
np an alderman or two for Richard^ if you can ; 
and I have no objection to treat with you fur a 
l omel;^ mxiyorj 

Things do not seem to have gone on smoothly, 
however, 'for in one letter Stone complains ; ‘Mr 
Lacy turned me out of the lobby yesterday. I 
only ax\l for niy two guineas for the last Bishop, 
and he said 1 should not hSa'e a farthing. I 
cannot live upon air. 1 have a few < ‘iipids you 
may have cheap, as they belong to a poor 
journeyman shoemaker I drink with now and 
then.’ This ^eenis to have plefised Garrick, for 
he aejdicd ; ‘Stone, you aie the best fellow iu 
the world ; bring tlie Cupids to tlie theatre to- 
morrow : if they aje under six, and well made, 
yon shall have a guinea apiece for them.’ 

Some people say that self-praise is no recom- 
ineudution. Liston, the comic actor, does not 
appear to have eiitertuined this (/pinion, judging 
from a letter which he sent to the newspapers iu 
June 1817. It is an admirable ‘puff,’ and no 
doubt would prove a splendid udvertiscmeiit. It 
M’as couched iu the following terms : 

Mr Liston to the Editor. — Sir — ]\[y benefit 
take.s place this evening, at t'ovent Garden j 
Theatre, and 1 douht nut will he splendidly j 
ul tended. Seveial parties in the first circle of 
fashion wertf made the moment it was announced. 

I shall jierfonn J'’ogruin in Thr Slave and Lc|Tor- 
ello in ThelMurtine; and in the delineations of 
those ardtamn chaiactms I sliall display much 
feeling and discrimination, together with great 
taste ill my dresst's and elegance in my manner, 
'rhe audience will be delighted witli iny icxer- ^ 
tions, and testify by rciplurous applause their 
ino.st deciiled approbation. When we consider, 
ill addition Uf my professional merits, the loveli- 
ness of iny jiersou and fascinations of my face, 
which are only equalled by the amiability of my 
]>rivat(j cliaraiter, having never pinched my 
children nor kicked my wife out of bed, there 
is no doubt but this PuFU will not be inserted in 
vain. • J. Liston. 

While dealing with theatrical items, it may 
not be out of ])]ace to give a copy of a letter 
which Goldsmith sent to George Colman the 
Ehler with reference to the subsequently success- 
ful comedy of Site Sloops to Conquer : 

Dear Sir — I entreat you’ll relieve me‘ from 
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tliat state of suspense in wliich I have been kept 
for a lon;^' time. Whatever objc'ctions you have 
made, or shall make, to my play I will endeavour 
to remove, and not argue about them. To bring 
in any new judges either of its merits or faults 
1 can never submit to. Upon a former occasion, 
when my other play was before Mr Garrick, he 
offered to bring me J)efore Mr Whitehead’s tri- 
bunal, but I refused the proposal with indig- 
nation. I hope 1 shall not experience as hard 
treatment from you as from him. 1 have, as you 
know, a large sum of money to make up shortly ; 
by accepting my play, 1 can readily satisfy my 
creditor that way ; at anyrate, 1 must look about 
to some certainty to be prepared. For God sake, 
take the play, and let us make the best of it ; 
and let me have the same measuiic at least w'hich 
you have given as bad plays as mine. 

Olivkii Goldsmith. 

‘Love’s young dream’ i.s re.sponsible for a 
number. of amusing letters, but the.se are gener- 
ally very loving and very long. After the knot 
has been tied, shorter ones may do ; but it will 
be difficult to find a letter more conciffb and to 
the point than that sent by Dr Donne to his 
wife’s parents. He had married a lady helong- 
iiig to a rich fam^y without the consent of her 
parents, and in consequence was treated with 
great a-sperity, in fact he was told by hi.s father- 
in-law tliat he was not to ex])ecL any money from 
him. The Doctor went liome and, ]»eniied the 
pithy note : ‘John Donne, Anne Donne, 
which he sent to the geutleiuau in qne.stion, and 
this had tlui effect of lustoriiig them ti» favour. 

An advertiser for a wife received the following 
reply, but it is scarcely ]irobable that it would 
lead to business. Would-lje a»lvertisers shouhl 
take warning.' ‘Sir -Seeing Advertisement In 
the IridepetKirnt tliat you are in wantes a partner ' 
for life so i hoffiy myself a.s a Camlate. But 
Before there is much more carrespomlence, I j 
should like an inteurew with you. Notes the 
ad res.’ 

fcSoiue correspondents are very brief, and do not 
waste words Mdien they can possibly avoi<l it. 
The schoolmaster who received tlie note consisting 
of the home-made word ‘ ( Vpatomtogoutaturing ’ 
as an excuse for the non -attendance of one of his 
scholars, would think that his correspondent had 
a desire to economise as* mucli as possible. It 
was meant to convey tlie intelligence that Jthe 
boy was ‘kept at home to go a taturing.’ It is 
said that a gentleman who suddenly decided to 
go to America informed his wife to tliat effect in 
the following manner : ‘ Dear Wife— 1 am going 
to America.— Yours truly.’ The lady’s reply 
was equally laconic : ‘ Dear IIfsuand— A pleas- 
ant voyage —Yours, &c.’ These letters are cer- 
taiuly brief enough, and there does not seem to 
be much love lost between the parties. 

Official letters are also sometimes rather quaint, j 
For instance, the letter sent by Lord Nortli to 
Charles James Fox inforifting him that he liad 
been turned out of the Government is ratlier 
curious : ‘ His Gracious Majesty [George TIL] has 
been pleased to issue a new CommiBsioii, in wdiich 
ydtir name does not appear.’ 

majority of people would prefer the style 
pi iirr^ing adoptea ou one occasion by Lord 
when several gentlemen submitted Ibeir 


writings to Drydeii for his decision as to whose 
was the best. I)ryden, in giving tlie award to Lord 
Dorset, stated that lie was charmed with the 
style and subject, and that tliat kind of writing 
exceeded any other, whether ancient or modern. 
We venture to think that most people would 
agree with him, for this is what he read : ‘ I 
promise to pay John Drydeii, Ksq., or order, on 
demand, the sum of five hundred pounds.— 
Dorhet.’ 


T H N N Y S 0 N. 

Yk winds that sweo]) round liritain’s shore, 

Ye waves th:it thruu^di lier channels roar, 

Together chant a solemn dirge 
For the great Seer who hreathes no more. 

The preacher of a noble creed, 

The sower of a nohle seed, 

lie souglit his Country's heart to purge, 

And wrote that he who runs might road. 

A man of (iod-iiispired mind, 

He saw where othei eyes were hlind, 

Ami taught tlu> world with wise enuimaud 
In all God'.s works His Love to find : 

He sang of Faith and Chivaby, 

Of Truth and old-world (kmrtesy, 

And touched with tender, loving hand 
The failings of Humanity : 

He ev(‘r souglit to stem the tide 
Uf sin and sorrow, stem to chido 
The ojipressor's misbi'gotten scorn. 

And ]»runc the barren tree of Fride : 

He knew the Spirit of his Age, 

And guideil it M'ith coun.sel sagi' 

To choose the golden ears of corn. 

But spurn the ehalf with righteous rage. 

Then ehnnt, yi* winds, a song of praise, 

And you, ye Mave.s, u IVaii raise, 

Though he, who oft your shores has trod, 

Sleeps in the Autumn of his days. 

For our great Prophet is not dead, 

But, risen to higher Teal ms instead, 

Learns the deep mysteries of Uod, 

Where beams of jierfect Light are slied. 

Ukuald CAMrnicLL. 
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DESTRUCTION OF THE IKON GATES 
OF TM E DANUBE. 

On’ the 15Ui of Sept(?inbcr 1890 ti work wn.'^ 
inaugurated calculated to be of the greatest im- 
portance to Austro-IIungary — tlie opening up 
of the Iron Gates of the Danube. In pres(*nce of 
the Hungarian Minister, the Austrian Minister 
of Commerce, and the oflicial representatives of 
Servia, a portion of the rock Oi'L’ben, which 
towers out midway into the river, was blasted, 
and thus tlie long-wished -for work of clearing 
formally begun ; and the Iron Gate, freed from its 
hitherto dangerous obstructions, is to be made 
navigable to ships of every size at all seasons of 
the year. 

The district of the Lower Danube is but 
little knnwn to the modern tourist ; yet the 
Iron Gate is not only the most important, but 
the most magnificent portion of the gi'and and 
picture.sque Danube, as also the most .stupendou.'^ 
gorge in all Europe, unequalled in that quarter 
of the globe. Under tlie appellation of Iron Gate 
• is broadly compiised the fifty-five miles’ stretcli 
from Alibeg, somewlmt below the Hungarian 
Baziils, to the Servian town Sip, below Oraovu, 
where the powerful stream, penned in between 
lofty mountain hanks, rushes through and over 
the enormous ma.sses of rock lying in its be<l, 
dashing headlong over reefs, breaking against 
sunken rocks, aiul forcing its way down stream 
in a wild series of rapids ami whirlpools, which 
finally scqiarate into (1) The Lesser Iron Gate 
with its six fatliomless pools ; (2) The deep I 
water near .1 utz ; (3) The inoTintain gorge Kazan ; 
and (4) Idle Great Iron Gate. 

In its courae, the river often changes its direc- 1 
tion, flowing first eastwards, then south -ea-st, ^ 
north-ead, and after a short di.stance, due east 
again, and back to south-east. The V-shaped 
centre pointing south is known as the Kli.ssura. 
At this part of the Iron Gate a sei’ies of striking 
pictures glide before our eyes. Decked with a 
wealth of flora, the lofty passes, with their caver- 


nous precijdces, tower upwards, enclosing the 
river Mowing at their feet, now glistening smooth 
as a silver mirror, now with its surface ruffled by 
curling ripples, again tos.sed, as if in anger, i!ito 
huge waves, casting showers of spray around them. 
In truth, it is a very picture of loveliuessr 

It is generally thought that the Iron Gate 
proper is the breach between the Upper and 
Lower Daiuihe ; this is erroneous ; 
rather lies i;bove the Iron Gate bet\feen Alibeg 
and* Oi-sova. At tbe last-named place the Danube 
lias occoinplisbed its course over tbe bigh-lying 
ground stretching north to south, which forms 
the junction of the Tramsylvanian Alps and 
Buiiater Mountains, and the point of union 
between the Carpathians and Balkans. 

The first obstacle to navigation is presented by 
the reef Sztenka, near Goliihacz, below Moldavia, 
eight hundred and thirty-one yards in length, 
which, when the river is low, renders it im- 
passable for large \'cssel.s. The stream is here 
ten hundred and thiity-nine yards broad, with 
a moderate fall. At Dreiikowa, some distance 
lower down, arc the quartz-mica-schist banks, 
Kozla and Dojke. The river-bed, sometimes nar- 
rowing to tlirec hundred and se\Tnty yard*, is 
quite filled with this schist. Here, too, we have 
the Gos])odjin Vir (Maiden’s Whirlpool), where, 
affixed to the rocks, wo still find votive tablets 
recording that in the year 34 a.d. the fourth and 
fifth Legions excavated the Roman road on the 
right bank, of which there are many trace.s still 
visible. Where the rock was so precipitous that 
it was impossible to continue the road, the 
Romans constructed a kind of gallery, resting on 
beams let into the rock. 

Opposite, on the left bank, there now runs the 
whole length of the gorge the new road made by 
Count Stephen Szt^clienyi in 1834-39, and named 
after him. Some few miles past the bank Dojke, 
we come upon two rocks, Izlas and Tachtalia. 
Navigation is here extremely difficult, at places 
only possible by means of a canal about four 
yards wide. A short distance farther .on the 
right bank we come to the projecting rock 
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Qrebeu, wbicli narrows the river to two hundred 
and thirty yards, and marking the site of the I 
blasting operations of September 1890. | 

^ Here ends the BO-callecl Lesser Iron Gate. The j 
Danube, hitherto flowing from south-east to 
south, now enters the lake-like basin of Milano- | 
vacz, through which it pursues an even course. | 
Upon the first rocky defile of the Lesser Iron 
Gate, below the basin of Milanovaez, follows the ’ 
second defile, extending a length of four miles 1 
to Old Orsova, and generically known as Kazan. | 
Running north-east, it forms tlie east side of the | 
Klissura. Here the d.angerous rapid of .lutz ] 
forms the first obstacle to shipping ; upon tliat j 
follows the entrance to the Kazan Pass, a roman- ; 
tically picturesque goi-ge, which at its narrowest ' 
is but one huiulretl and sixty-four yards wide, ' 
and •some forty-five to eighty-two yards deep. ' 
In flood, the (current is so strong that steamers 
are only able to surmount it by working at full ^ 
pressure. Here, again, we find on the right * 
bank a tt\blet of Trajan, partly destroj^ed^ and ' 
blackened by the fire ol Servian fishemien, ' 
bearing witness to Roman skill in road-making. ! 
It8“ inscription tells that it \va3 begun by^Tiberiiis | 
and finished by "JVajan. i 

Below the Kazan Pass we pome to the smaller ' 
basin of Old Oraov'a, formed by the .sliglit reces- ‘ 
aion of the mountains on the right bank. We I 
pass the Cserna estuary, and the island fortress | 
..Orsova, or Ada Kaleh, surrendered to I 
Austro-Huiigary by the Forte in 1878. j 

Just where the Danube passes out of Aust/ian | 
dominions, it enters upon the last but greatest ! 
j and most dangorous rock defile, the Great Iron j 
I Gate. The current representation of this is in- | 
correct. Here we have no narrow rocky gorge j 
to do with. On the contrary, the shores,* thouglj ! 
J precipitous, lie' far asunder, and the river ha.s j 
assumed an imposing width ; its whole bed I 
studded with enormous masses of rock, rising i 
I more or less above the surface of the waters, | 
according to the state of the river. In autumn ■ 
these predominate to such a degree that it is ! 
matter of wonder w'hat lias become of tlie ! 
immense body of w\ater one has siam ru.shiiig ! 
through the Klissura gorge. It seems almost | 
probable that a portion of the water burrows 
underground to reappear in tlie defile. The inn.sse8 
of f'oek divide into two distinct cataracts. In 
the first division they form a coniparativel}’^ long 
even ridge, so little under water that, when the 
river is low, navigation is utterly impo.sHil)le. 
The other division, in the left half of tlie river, 
exhibits numerous small reefs above the level of 
the water, which rise higher towards the middle 
of the stream, until they present one hroatl con- 
nected mass of rock running obliquely across 
almost reaching to the opposite shore. The 
river is thus converted into a series of wdiirlpools 
and cross-currentsj wliicdi, on account of its great 
fall, are so violent that sailing and rowing boats 
are barely aide to force a passage ; it is even 
dangerous for steamers. The whole gorge comes 
to an end with the Great Iron Gate. Below it, 
the Danube enters its wide lower basin, through 
which it flows without further hindrance. 

The cataracts of tlie Danube having been hehl 
as impassable by the ancients, it is easy to under- 
stand how the Dannbius— the upper and mhldle 
portions of the river— and the Ister, its lower 


portion, came to be regarded by them as two 
distinct rivers. The liomans first discovertu] 
them to be one and tlie same in the year 287 
B.C. It is known how they succeeded in making 
the Daimbe gorge passable by means of their 
skilfully-constructed road ; while the remains 
of great stone darns on tlie Servian shore prove 
that they also attempted the actual navigation 
* of the cataracts. That work, however, remained 
j jnromplete. Since the. Roman era to the later 
part of the last century there had been no 
] attempt to facilitate tlie passage of the Iron Gate. 

] In 1778, Gaptain Lanterer, an Austrian, first 
I raise<l the questiofi ; Imt it was some fifty years 
; later that Count Stephen Szechenyi, ‘the great 
' Hungarian,’ took the matter practically in hand ; 
j and from his letters and diaries we find that he 
] prosecuted the work nnreinittingly. Szechenyi 
founil a beneficent patron in Palatine Josejih ; 

I gained Milos Obrenvics, Prince of Servia, over 
' to the cause, and eiideavonre*! lo rouse the inte* 

' rest of the Porte in it by making known his 
' plan to Omar Tasini, Commandant of Orsova. 
j The technical working of it he entrusted to Paul 
I Vihurhelyi, already known as an eminent hydrau- 
I lie engineer. Viisarhelyi made a thorough iiives- 
' tigalitiii of the nature ninl extent of the falls 
‘ on the Lower Danube, and established precise 
I data, upon which he drew up a plan for the regu- 
I lation of tlie cataracts, so carefully elaborated 
I and thought out, tliat it has forrijed the basis 
of all sub.se(jueut nmlertakinga niul projects, and 
I is even tlie groundwork of that now in progress. 

! Under Vdsariielyi’s direction, in tlie winter of 
j 183-1-3.5, a ship canal one hundred and twenty- 
I four yards long by lliirty-two and four-fifths 
I broad w.as blasted in the rock-reef Dojke, thus 
! inseparably connecting bis name, as well us that 
! of Szechenyi, with forcing a passage through the 
! li’on <.Trate. 

i In 1847 to 1849 some lesser blasting opera- 
I tioiKs, on tlie sjime lines, were', eflected by the 
I Danube Steam-ship (kunpany ; but jiolitical 
I events at tliat time, hindered the fiirtlier execu- 
tion of Szcc.henyi’s project. No sooner did the 
I political horizon clear, than the qne.sticn came 
I again to the fore ; the Government as well as 
teclinieal men taking np a matter fraught Avith 
coiLsideratiou.s of national inteiest When, on* 
the breaking out of the Crimean War, Austrian 
troops m.arclied into Wallachia, public interest 
once more turned upon the Iron Gate. In 1854, 
the Austrian Government de.spatched two engi- 
neers, Mensburger afid Wex, to the Lower Danube, 
to study the cataracts and work out various 
jilans. Some minor blasting-work begun by the 
Government in 1851 was continued until 1866. 
Energetic measures could not, however, be adopted 
on account of the ste.'uly opposition maintained 
by the Porte. A^ the close of the Crimean 
War, the Paris Congres-s, in an Act bearing date 
March 30, 1856, Article 1.5, declared the navi- 
gation of the Danube free. The London Congress, 
as.sembled to settle the Pontus question, also took 
into comsideration the navigation of the Danube. 
Tlie London Convention of March 1.3, 1871, 
ensured to those States on its hanks the right to 
levy toll on ship.s’ freights, to cover the cost of 
making the cataracts navigable. In that same 
year the Danube Steam-ship Company com- 
missioned the American engineer, MacAlpin, 
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.to report upon the, catiiructs {UkI draw up | express goods-traffic, and iron ligl iters for freight ; 
fi(»heme8 ; which, however, came to nothing. It and when the water is low, pass^eugers are sent 
was not luitir 1874 that an understanding was j on by road. But the cargo service is interrupted j 
arrived at between Austro-Hungary and Turkey, | for niontlis at a time, often from July t(0 the 
by which both States agreed to send a mixeil , following March ; thus at the very time that the 
•Commission to the Lower Danube to work out harvest in the llanatcr, lloumauian, and Bui- ^ 
a scheme for the whole extent. This plan it ' garian lowlands might he turned to account, 
is which is now for the most part being carried | It has been resolved, according to the project 
■out. of the International Commission of 1874, to do 

Even then, some years were suffered to elapstf | away with the whole of the ohstructmns to waters 
without any active steps having been taken : ^ trallic by the construction of an open canal along 
until, fresh international complications arising, the right hank of the Danube, which shall liave^ 
attention was once nujre attracted to the obdruc- a ground width of some eighty-eight yards,* 
tions to navigation in the Danube, that im])ortant j and *he some two thousand five hnndred yards 
highway of couuiierce. The Congress of Berlin, : long. For this purpose it will be necessary to 
whicli followed upon the Jtusso-Turkish War, j remove 8734 cubic feet of rock ; and to erect 
also took up tlie advisability of making the the intermediate dams which are to separate 
Dannhc navigable. Servia having bound heiself this canal from the river, a deposition of 20,411 
ill the form of a Convention, July 8, JS78, to cubic feet of material is necessary. The whole 
offer all possible facilities to the furtherance of volume of rockwork, roughly estimated, amounts 
the work, the Iknlin Congress, in Article 57 of to four million cubic feet. 

July 13, 1878, states: ‘The caiiryiug out of fhe Th« contractor binds himself to accomplish at 
work intended to naiiove the ob'.tacles to naviga- ^ least ten per cent, of the woik in 18.0(); from 1890 
tioii caused by the. Tnm (late and the cataracts to 181U, twenty per cent, per annum; nncj to 
is entrusted to Austro- Hungary. Tlie States i>n complete all the outstanding work in 1895. The 
the banks of this ])oition of the river filler every! entire cost is estimated at nine piillion guldena 
facility ill the interests of tlie Work. * Tlie decision ' (about seven biindred thous.^id ponuds), to be 
arrived at in Arliide d of the TiOiidou (Vuiveiilion [ covered during that period by the shipping dues 
of March 13, 1871, aiient the right ti> lev\i a | to he levied by Hungary. Commercially, the free 
temporary toll for the ])U]‘po.se of covering the navigation of the Danube is of the iitmojd 
■expenses of the said work, remains in foree.’ An ' portance to Austro- Hungary, which l£^^'*17Dtaiii 
agreement was sul)se<iuently arrived at between ] a iijarket f^r its natural industrial products in 
tile two ({overiimeiits, by wliich the Austro- the .south-east. 

Hiiiigariau monarchy yie lded up her rights and 1 One further benefit from thi.s great work must 
handed over her obligations to iruugary. The ' not be overlooked. Once coirtrol the rapids 
lluiigariaii Oovernment, wlii( h Inul c.illed in a through the whole length of tin? gorge, the llood.s 
numiuir of foreign experts to examine into and | nill find a speedier egress, and dangers of inun- 
report upon tbo imiirovenumt <4' liieir borne i dation, not alone on the TiOwer Tlieiss, but also for 
watorway.s, entrusted them in 1879 al.^n to .4udy | Budape.sl, will be le-s.^ened. The surplus water.s 
and make Reports ujioii the cataracts of tin? j of the Tbei.ss, now unable to ilow' qiiicivly enougb 
Danube. This done, no further move was made ^ through the gorge, caii.ses the Danube to rise so 
until at IcMigtli, in 1883, the .Minister of Tiatlic, high that it ovcrllows its bunks at I’-udape.st. 
Keiin'iiy, charged Ernst \Abillandt, the then Com- Who, moreover, can fail to .'^ce the. political 
missioiier of Works, to make a .serie.s of invrsti- significance of the work ? The iiilluciice of 
gation.s and experiments on the spot, taking as An.stro-Ifiingary in the Balkan Peninsula is only 
ids basis the Reports of tlie foreign experts and to be maintained by the Danube. It can only 
of the International Comniia.sioii of 1874. Tliu.s fulfil its mis.sioii of peace ami protection in that 
ensued the plan now in cour.se of execution, the rpiarter by utili.sing it to the utmost on behalf 


fruit of long and searching study. 


f economical, iiidu.strial, and agricultural i»ter- 


However, the financial position of Hungary est.g. 
being at that time anything hut good, a fre.^h At the’ opening ceremony, the official ropre- 
hindraiice aro.so. This was eveiitiudly overcome .seiitaiive of Servia re.fi;rred in his .speech to the 
by the .strenuous exertions of Gabriel von Baro.% hopes connected with the undertaking — how that 
made JMinister of Oomnnircc in 1887, who diil .Servia awaits from it an increase of commerce 
not rest until he had got things into working on the Danube ainl the development of Belgrade 
order. The Hungarian Government and Legls- into an impovtai.t commercial centre. By the 
luti\e A.s.seml)lies granted the necc.ssary fuiiilH, in j destruction of the Iron Gate, Bailing-vessels of 
accordance with Code 27, wind h state.s that the | large draught will h(? enabled to reach Be.k^rade ; 
carrying out of the work is to be defruyeil by j a.i now many ocean steamers call at the ^rvian 
the Hungarian State Treasury ; and of Code 12, ! port of Badujevat, below the Iron Gate, to ship 
1889, aiithori-siiig that these costs he drawn from | Negotin wine, and convey il thence by sea to 
the State Exchequer. Thereupon, Herr Baro.ss | France. And thus the neighbourly relations 
at once organi.sed a Committee of Management, | between Servia and Austro-Ilungary will go on 
at the head of which was placed tlie Councillor increasing. 

of Department, Herr Wallandt. Official authority Brave Bulgaria is also brought considerably 
was conceded on June IG, 1890; and the work nearer to that empire by the opening up of the 
was begun in September 1890, to be completed, Iron Gate, and will, presumably, be de.sirous to 
according to contract, by 1895, The need is | bind the friendly monarchy yet closer to' it. 
great Traffic is rapidly increasing on the Lower Roumania, too, still at variance with Austro- 
Danube. The Danube Steamship Company has Hungary on the subject of cirstoms, will, it is to 
started some shallow boats for passenger and he hoped, even if reluctantly, become disposed to 
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pursue a more amicable policy towards it Thus 
we have every reason to greet the work now 
going on as a work of peacri, anil to wish it an 
uninterrupted and speedy completion. 


BLOOD ROYAL.* 

Bv Grant Allen, 

Anlhcf of In All Shades, This Mortal Coil, &c. 

CHAPTER XVI. — LOOKING ABOUT HIM. 

• During the rest of tliat broken term, Dick did 
little work at history : lie had lost heart for 
Oxford, and was occupied mainly in looking out 
for employment, scholastic or otherwise. Em- 
ployment, however, wasn't so easy to get It 
never is nowadays. And Dick’s case was i^eculiur. 
A certain vague suspicion always attiches to a 
man who Inis left the university, or pi*opo.se.s 
to leave it, without taking his degree. Dick 
found this disqualification told heavily ^gainst 
him. Everybody at Durham, to be sure, quite 
understood that Plantagenet was only going (fown 
frdm stress of private cii’ciinistances, the father 
having left his family wholly unprovided for ; 
but elsewhere people looked askance at an appli- 
cant for work who could but give his possession 
of a college Scholarship as his sole credential. 
The dons, of course, were more anxious that 
^ should stop up to do ci’cdit to the 

college — lie was a safe First in Hisutory, and hot 
favourite for the Lothian — than that he should 
go away and get paving work elsewliere ; and 
in the "end poor Dick began almost to despair 
of finding any other employment t(» bring in 
prompt cash than the liatefpl one at Chiddingwick 
which Maud had so determinedly set her face 
against. 

Nor was it Maud only with whom lie had 
now to contend in that matter of the A.s.sembly 
Rooms. Mary, too, was against him. As soon 
as Maui returned to Chiddingwick, she had 
made it a duty to go straight to Mary and tell 
her how she felt about Dick’s horrid proposal. 
Noiv, Mary at the first blush of it had been so 
full of admiration for Dick’s heroic resolve - 
‘for it VJos heroic, yop know, Maud,’ she said 
singly, calling her future siater-in-laW for the 
first time by her Christian name — that she forgot 
at the moment the hare possibility of trying to 
' advise Dick otherwise. But now that Maud 
suggested the opposite point of view' to her, she 
saw quite clearly that Maud was right ; ivhile 
she herself, less accustomed to facing the factit 
of life, had been carried away at first sight by 
a specious piece of unnecessary self-sacrifice. She 
admired Dick all the same for it^ but she recog- 
nised none the less that the heroic course* was 
not necessarily the wisest one. 

So she wrote to Dick, urging him strongly, 
not only for his ow'n sake, but for hers and 
bis family’s, to keep away from Chiddingwick 
save in the last extremity. She was quite ready, 
she declared, if he did come, to stand by every 
word she had said on the point w'hen he first 
came to see her ; but still, Maud had convinced 
her that it was neither to his own interest nor 
his mother’s and sisters’ that he should turn 
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back agiiin now upon tl'ie upward step ho had 
taken in going up to Oxford. Slie show'ed the 
letter to Maud before sending it off ; and as soon 
as Maud had read it, the two girls, united in 
their love and devotion for Dick, fell on one 
another’s necks, and kissed, and cried, and sobbed 
w’itli all their hearts till they were perfectly 
Impm-. 

All this, how’cvcT, tliDUgli very wise in its 
^vay, didn’t make poor Dick’s path any the 
smoother to travel. He W'as at his wits’ end 
what to do : no door seemed to open for him. 
But fortunately Maud had- commended her cause 
I lo Archie Gillespie at parting. Now, Gillespie 
was a practical man, with more knowledge of 
the world than Dick or his sweetheart ; being, 
indeed, the son (;f a W'ell-to-do Ghisgow' law'yer, 
whose business be W’as to ioin on leaving Oxford, 
lie had discovered, tlieri’l'ore, the iiiqmrtance in 
tbi.s world of tlie eternal backstairs, as contrasted 
witli the difticulty of effecting an entrance any- 
where by the big front door or other recognised 
channels. So, when Sir Bernard Gillingliam, 
that mighty man at the Foreign Office, came 
up on Ips ])roniise(l visit to his son at Durham, 
Gillespie took good care to make tlie best of 
the occasion *by getting an introduction lo him 
from the Born l\)et ; and being a person of 
pleasant maiineis and graceful address, bo soon 
succeeded in ])roduciiJg a most favourable impres- 
sion on the mind of tb(* diplomatist. Diplomatists 
■ arc ahvuys immensely struck by a man who can 
speak the truth and yet be courteous. I’he last 
tijey exact as a qut'i 'non in life ; but the 
fir.‘'t is a novelty to them. After a while, Gillespie 
mentioned to his mnv friend the 
of an undergraduate of this college, Plantagenet 
by name, whose father bad lately died utider 
])eculiar cir(!U instances, leaving a large family 
totally unpi’ovided for, and who was consequently 
obliged to go down without a degree and take 
what paying work he could find elsewhere imme- 
diately. 

‘Plantagenet I J^et me see. That’s the fellow 
that beat Trev. for the History Scholarship, isn’t 
it'P Sir Bernard said, musing. ‘CWt be one 
of the Slieffield Plantageiiets No, no, for they 
left a round sum of money, which has never 
been claimed, and h still in Ghancery. Extinct, 
1 believe ; extinct. Yet the name’s uncoimnon.’ 

‘This Plantagenet of ours claims to be some- 
thing much more exalted than that,’ the Born 
Poet answered, trying to seem unconcerned ; for 
ever since that little affair of the recitation 
from Burry Neville’s Collected AVorks, his con- 
science or its fiubstitnte had sorely smitten him. 
‘1 believe he wouldn’t take tlie other Planta- 
geiiets’^ money if it came to him by right; lie’s 
BO firmly convinced lie’s a son and heir of the 
genuine blood royal. He never says so, of course ; 
he’s much too ’cute for such folly ; but lie lets 
it be seen through a veil of profound reserve 
lie’s the real Simon Pure of Plantagenets, for all 
that ; and 1 fancy he considers the Queen herself 
a mere new-fangled Stuart, whom he probably 
regards as Queen of Scots only.’ 

‘Plantagenet!’ Sir Bernard went on, still in 
the same musing voice, hardly heeding his son. 
‘And a specialist in history! One would say 
the man was cut out for the Pipe-roll or the 
Record Office.’ 
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*He knows more about the history of the 
Pluntatfeuet i>eriod than any man I ever met,’ 
Gillespie put in, striking while the iron was hot. 
*If you should happen to hear of any chance 
at the Record Omce, now, or any department 
like that, a recommendation from you ’ 

Sir Bernard snapped his fingers. ‘Too late 
by fifty years !’ lie crie<l, with a pout of discontent 
— ‘too late by fifty years, at the very least, Mr 
Gillespie ! The competitive e.vamination system 
ha.s been the ruin of the country ! Why, look 
at the sort of young men tliat scrape in somehow 
nowailays, even into the diplomatic service — some 
of them, I as.sure you, with acquired J/a, which 
to my mind are almo.st worse than no I fa at 
all, they ’re so painfully obtrusive. 1 mean Trev. 
for the diplomatic service ; and in the good old 
days, before this* non-seiise cropped up, 1 should 
have said to the fellow at the head of the F. 0. 
for tlie time being ; “ Look here, I say, Smith 
or Jones, can’t you find my eldest boy a good 
thing off the reel in our line somewhere ?” Ami, 
by Jove, sir, before the week was out, as safe 
a.s houses, IM have secii that boy gazetted out- 
right to a paid attachesliip at llio or Copeidiagcm. 
But what’s the case nowadays? Why, ever since 
this wretched examination fad lias come up to i 
spoil all, my boy’ll have to go in and try his 
luck, heller-.skelter, against all the tinkers and | 
tailors, and soldiers and sailors, and butchers and 
baker.s, and caiidlcstick-makeis, in the United 
Kingdom. That’s wliat cx.'iiiiinations have done 
for U.S ! It’s simply atrocious.’ 

(.lillcsiiie, with native tact, poured oil on the 
troubled waters. ‘There are departments of tlie 
public service,’ he said with politic vagueness, 
‘where birth and position no doubt enable a 
man to serve the State better than ino.st of us 
others can serve it ; and diplomacy is one of 
tliem. But even judged by that standard, the 
name of I’laiitagenet is surely one which Las 
done solid work in its time for the country ; 
for the monarch, as Joseph the Second so pro- 
fouinlly said, is the chief of the civil service. 
As to examination.s ’ — and he looked nt Sir 
Bernard with a (juiet smile — ‘men of the worhl | 
like yourself know perfectly well there are still j 
many po.sts of a re.served character which the 
head of a department holds, and luu.st hold, in 
hi.s own gift personally.’ 

Sir Bernard gazed hard at him and smiled 
a mollifie<l smile. ‘Oh, you’ve found tluil out 
already, have you?’ he murmured dryly. ‘Well, 
you re a very intelligent and well-informed 
young man ; I wouhln’t object to you at all 
for a Secretary of Legation. A Secretary, a.s a 
rule, is another name for a born fool ; they Te 
put there by the F. 0. on pui-po.'<e to annoy 
one.’ And he smiled a bland smile and nodded 
sagely at Gille.spie. But no more was said for 
•the moment about a post for Dick Plaiitagenet. 

As father and son sat together at lunch, how- 
ever, that morning in Edward Street, the. Born 
Poet recurred somewhat tentatively to the in- 
termitt(’d subject ‘ I wi.sh, pater,’ he said with 
assumed carele.ssiie8s, ‘you could manage to do 
Boniet'iing or other for that fellow Plantageiiet. 
He’s not a bad .sort, though he’s eccentric : and 
he’s a real dab at history. He ’s been a proteij ^ of 
mine in a way since he came to Durham ; and 
though he gives himself mysterious airs on the 


strength of his name, and is a bit of a smug at 
times, still, there are really points about him. 
He’s wonderful, simply, on Ileiiry the Second 1’ 

Sir Bernard hummed and hawed— and helped 
hini-self reflectively to another deviled ancSovy, 
‘Tins cook does savouries remarkably well,’ he 
replied, with obli(pie regard. ‘ I never tasted 
anything better than tliesc and his stufled Greek 
olive.*?.— Such places exist, of coiir.se, but they’re 
precious hard to get. Special aptjtude for the . 
work — and very close reUitionship to a cubinej 
niini.sler — are indispenKible qualification."’.— How- 
ever, I’ll bear it in mind — I ’ll bear it in mind 
for you, Trevor. I shall be dining with Sir 
Everard on Tuesday week, and I’ll mention the 
matter to him.’ 

Whether Sir* Bernard mentioned the mailer to 
the faniou.s minister or not, history fails to retold 
for us. That sort of hi.slory goes always uji- 
writteii. But it happened at anyiate that by the 
end of .the next weelc tlie Dean called up Gillespie 
after^ lecture one morning and informed him 
privately that a letter had arrived that day from a 
Distinguished Person inquiring particularly after 
Mr Richard Plantageiiet’s qualifications for*tbe 
j)o."t of A.‘-.sistant Decipherer to the Pipe roll and 
Tally Office, with special refeiyiicc to hii’acquaint- 
aiice with legal Koriiian-F'rVich and ineilieval 
Latin. ‘And I was able,’ the Dean addy.d, ‘to. 
enclo."e in my reply a most satisfactrwy te.^^^nonial 
to your friend’s Knowledge of both, 
cliiet liistory led iirerH.’ 

Gillespie thanked him warmly, but said noth- 
ing to Dick about it. 

Three days later, a hig offifial envelope, in- 
sci'ibed in large print, ‘On Her Majesty’s Service,’ 
arrived at the door of Tliiid Pair left. Back Quad, 
addressed to Richard Plantageiiet, Esq., Durham 
College, Oxford. Dick opened it with great 
trepidation ; tlii.s wa.s surely a bad luonieiit to 
come down upon his iioor purse with a demand 
for income tax. But he read the contents with 
breathless astoni.diment. It was to the eftect 
that the Right Honourable the Director of Pipe-, 
rolls having heard of Mr Plantageiiet as possess- 
ing a unique acijuaiiitance with Norman-French 
documents, and an efficient knowledge of medieval 
Latin, desired to oflVi’ him the post of Assistant 
Registilir and ( .’liief Cleric in his otfice, an apppiiit- 
meiit directly in tiie Riglit Honourable’s own gift, 
and carrying with it a salary commencing at two 
hundred and tifly pounds a year, and rising by 
aiiniuil increments of ten pounds at a time to a 
niaxiriitini of Luir hundred. 

To the family at Chiddingwick such an income 
a.s that was uniinagined wealth beyi»nd the dreams 
of avarice. Dick rushed off with the letter in 
hot haste to Gillespie, who receiveil him with the 
quiet smile of a consunikiato confetlerate. ‘The 
only thing about it that make.*? me hesitute,’ Dick 
crieil, with a strange moisture in his clear blue 
eyes, ‘is just this, Gillespie — oughtn’t the post by 
rights to have been put up to public competition? 
Mayn’t I perhaps be keeping some better man 
out of it ?’ 

Gillespie smiled again ; he had been fully pre- 
pared beforehand for that minim of the sensitive 
Flantagenet conscience. ‘My dear fellow,’ he 
said, pressing Dick’s arm, ‘ that ’s not a question 
for yon, don’t yon see, at all, hut for the Govern- 
ment and the legislature. If they choose to 
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dedide that this particular post is best filled up ! and looked down with ft- eelf-dj&nft^ouii 
hy private nomination, 1 don’t think it’s for the j was very unusual to her. * Bitt tlj^re ! — gi: 


nominee to raise the first objection -espoeially 
whej^ he’s a man who must feel hiiustdf cai)able 
of doing the particular work in question^ at leaat 
as well as any other fellow in England is likely 
to do it. I’m no great believer inysi-lf in the 
immaculate wisilom of kings or governments, 
which seem to mu to coiibist, like any other 
committee, of human beings ; but there ate some 
posts, I really think and believe, that can best be 
ftUed up by careful individual choice, and not by 
competition; and this post you’re now oHeied 
seems to me just one of them. If governments 
always blundered on as good a man to do tin* 
work that tlieu and ther(‘ wants doing— wli}’, I 
for one would be a deal better satisfied with 
them.’ 

»iSo, that very afternoon, Dick \vi*ut down to 
Chidtliugwiik to bear news to Maud an<l bis 
motlier of tliis piece of good fortune that lia<l 
dropped as it seemed from the clouds uj)on^tbein. 
For he never knew, either then or altei wards, 
what part that wily diploinate, Sir liernard (lil- 
linj^liam, had borne in procuring flie oH'or of the 
post for him. If he /ia(f known, it i.s ])robable he 
Would have tlecliuetl to uccepl any fa\oiir al all 
from the fatlier <j4 the nmu wlio, as he firinh 
believed, had ludpod to kill his f.itlier. Maud’.-< 
triumph and delight, however, wer** unchnided 
jjii<i^![^mljig>onded ; this event servcsl to sliow the 
wisdom of fier ])et policy ; but she sauned luudl\ 
80 much astonished at the lu'ws, Dick (hoiigliv, 
he himself had expected. This was the les.s lo be 
wondered at, becjfu^e, in point of fact, it was not 
(juite so novel to her us it liad been to Dick ; for 
at that very monn nt Maud^ carried in lu‘r boMun 
a small h({iiare note, beginning, ‘ Dear Miss I'lan- 
tagenot,’ and signed, ‘Ever yours most siiueieJ\, 
Archibald (lilles])io,’ in which the pisdialulity of 
just such an ofler being made before bmg \\a.3 
not obscurely hinted at. However, Maud ke^d 
that letter entirely to iier.s<‘lf j it w.is not tlie 
fir.st "Or the lost —she received from the same 
(piarter. 

Tliis change of front affecteil all fheir move- 
ments. As .soon afl term was ended, Dick ueiit 
up to London to take iij) the duties ami emolu- 
incnts of hi-5 oflice. But that was not all. By 
(Jill^spic’s advice —Oillespie seemed to take an 
almost fraternal interest now in tlie allairs of tin* 
family— Mrs Plantugeiiet and the children nn)ved 
to London, too, to be with Dick in bis loilgings. 
(rillespie thought IMiss I’lantagenets musical taste 
80 remarkable, he said, that she ought to be in 
town, where souml instruction could be got in 
singing ; and ho was so full of this point, that 


«o queer : though Gillespie bad ibeeu so iciui 
Maud never once said a word, as one might 
iiatuially have exjiected, about how nice he hasd 
been to them. Kor bis part, Dick thought her 
almost positively ungrateful. 

THE SALT MANUFACTURE IN THE 
WEAVER. 

Theue is a district of Cheshire, the Weaver 
Valiev, that lic.s above a gnait basin of salt rock 
.some t\\cl\e square milc.s in extent. The salt 
was deptusited in the Tertiaiy period, ami re.snltcd 
fioni the evaporation of some salt lakes vliich 
(•••nimnnicatisl with the sea somewhere about 
wbeie now stands the town of ]ii\erpool. There 
aie two main stiata of rock salt: the n]>])er one 
lies one lmmli(‘d and twenty feet below’ the 
surface, and is sixly-tbree iec t thick ; below that 
is a lu‘ii of impeu-meabJe ni.iil, of an average tbick- 
nc'"! of tljiit\ feel; and below' that, again, another 
heel of lock uf •supc nor ]>unty lo that above, 
and mea luiiig in dejetb al)out ligldy-eigbt feet. 
Tin* lowesi rock-salt is alom* mined; it is dry; 
blit the jMs uliurilN of the njiper deposit is that 
on it" sniiace aie ‘biine runs’ that is to say, 
the lain and ri\er- water soak tliiongb the gi*avel 
and gypsum de])osits that lie above it, and I’each- 
ing tlie sail, take n]> iiom it as iniicli as llie,N can 
Indd in .solution tliut i" to sa^, about twenty-five 
]>er unit, of salt. 

Tin. sc brine-runs are not all in connection ; 
lln*y lie as iindergioLiml lakes abo\e the salt rock. 
Tlnue are, bowev(*r, places wlieie tlie iipjtcr salt 
ruck is dry, ami where it was fuiniiTl} mined. 
U is not HO now. In the np)>or strata tlnue aie 
(hin ami incoinidciable salt bed", wliicli wore 
known to till} IJom.iiis, and pcihajis to the 
IjiitoiiH; blit the salt I'ock wa.s not distowred 
till 1070, and the lower deposit not till 1770. 
hi inedmMil tinu.’j theie were ‘wyclies’ or 
silt hoiiM's in the Wea\cr Valley, in which 
lame bi ought U]) in leather buckets on men’s 
shoulders irom biine-wells was evajiorated over 
wood-lire" ni lead jians. Several noblemen 
bad their salt-iimking hoiiaes at Nortlnvich, 
!Middlewi(b, and Saiidbacb ; but salt does not 
seem to lia\e b(‘eii nianufai tured laigdy till the 
pie^eiit century. At lir.st, niiicb rock-salt W'as 
minecl where the iip])er rock w'as dry ; and ihetie 
old iniiieb when tliu water got into them w’ere 
deserted, and lui\e become a source of great 
dangi r and mischief j for the water rajiidly 
decomjioses the salt rock, and as it is pumped 
Maud consented to give up her own w’ork at j out in the form of brine, fresh w'ater enters and 
Chiddingwick and take.a place as dail\ goveriic'ss conlinue.s the decoinpositiou. By this inean.s the 

^ ^ -■' ■>1 • - " moved, luid the 

country above it 

is subsiding. 

At present, a million Ions of salt are carried 
aw'ay dowm the V’eaver Canal alone, and the 
amount that departs in salt trucks by rail cannot 
be much less than half that quantity. Conse- 
quently, the whole of one stratum that undei'- 
lies the Weaver Valley and its towns Winsford, 
Middlewicli, North wich, and Sandbach, is being 
wuthdraw'ii, and the surface of the land is being 




in Loudon instead, going out in the afternoon to , suit bed i.s being rajiidly leinoved, luid 
a famous vocalist. Gille.spie Ijelieved they ought | natural consequence is that the country i 
all to be rcuioved as far as possible from the 
blighting memory of their fatnei’’s degradation ; 
and he attached so much importance to this 
matter that he came down once or twice to Chid- 
dingwick himself duiing the C/hristmas vacation, 
in order to see them all safely reiuoveii to Pimlico. 

It was wonderful, Dick thought, what a brotherly 
interest that good fellow always took in all that 
concerned them ; yet wdien he said so to Maud, 
that unconscionable young woman only blmslied ^ let down below^ seu-level. It W’as given in evi- 
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denoe, in tSW; iefore a Select Committee 
<4 itie House ofv Lwils on the Widnca Brine 
Supply Bill, lliat in tkd North wicli district alone 
six locks on the river had heen rendered useless 
through the subsidence of the land. A bridge 
was continually sinking, which had cost seven 
thousand pounds to build, lii 1881 and 1882 it 
had gone down eighteen inches, and cost a further 
sum of two thousand one hundred and fifty-seven 
pounds to raise it. In 1887 it hud again sunk. 

But we will not consider tlie sinking of the 
laud, hut the method of manufacture of salt from 
brine. 

Tile sole mines for rock-salt arc now in the 
lowest and purest bed. Tlie rock-salt is expm’ted, 
much of it to the Netlievlaiids and Australia, and 
its chief use is for mixing with food for cattle. 
Tlie upper depo^iit is woi-ked for table .salt, and 
it is worked by water that is to say, uo niiuing 
in it is done by tlie hand of man ; the ag<‘nt for 
removing the .salt rock is water. Fnlly-satnrated 
brim; contains hveiity-seven ponmls of salt in one 
hundred pounds of water. The best Chesliire 
brine is extraordinarily strong : it contains twenty- 
six pound-i of salt ill one hundred; whereas sea- 
water contains only three ami a half ]ier cent. 
The Friedriclisliall brine contains twenty per 
cent., and that of (.'hateau-Salines only fourteen 
per cent. Accordingly, the Cheshire manufac- 
turers have a gii'nt advantage in the streifgth 
of their lirine ; and a second in the neanjes.s 
of the great coal-fields of Yoi'k.shiiv, I>erhysliir<?, 
and Durham. They* have tlie most strongly 
impregnated natural brine known where it is 
most iiiexjieusive to (!va[torate the w'ater. 

If we visit a salt factory in tlie Weaver Valley, 
the first point to be noticed is the boring into 
the reservoir of brine. A shaft is driven down 
through the red marl and gravel, through beds 
of gypsum like masses of alum, till the reservoir 
is tapped ; whereupon the brine rushes up the 
shaft. Tlieu a pump is let down and hung in 
the boring. The iron pijie has nothing to rest 
n))on below ; it depends from its collar at tlie top. 
In tlie present autuiiiii (18P2), one such pump 
broke, from its bearings and sank, never to be 
recovered. The brine juimped up is di.schttrged 
into a large bricked tank, fi-um which pipes of 
communication lead to the several jiaiis in which 
the .solution is to be boiled or scalded. 

There ai’e pans of two sorts, accoi’diug to 
wlietlier the salt is to he fine or coarse grained, 
lu the former ca.se, it i.s boiled ; in the latter, 
scalded. Moreover, the .si/e of tlie pans differs ; 
tho.^e in which fine cry.stallisud salt is to he made, 
are not over thirty feel long by twenty-four feet 
wiile ; whereas the others are often double the 
length. The jians are eighteen inchiis deep. 
Under a pan for line salt at one end is the 
furnace, and the fire and smoke from it are con- 
veyed the whole length of the pan, and also 
under a chamber beyond in which the salt luus 
to be ‘stoved.’ When the brine is in ebullition at 
the end immediately over the lire, it sends ripples 
to the farther' end, and of course parts with 
its water by degrees in steam. As the steam 
fornr above the pans, so do salt crystals form 
on the surface of the brine, as a sort of scum, 
at the end away from the fire. If this lie not 
rwuoved, in a sliort while it sinks ; uccoj'dingly, 
men, locally termed ‘wallers,’ are engaged with 


paddles raking the .salt as it forms to the sides, 
where it is put into ‘ tubs’ — that is to .say, wooden 
forms of varioiLS §izes — 80, 120, and 160 to the 
ton. The wallers are paid 2s. l|<l. to 2a, 3jd\ per 
ton for making thi.s salt. As soon as each tub 
is filled, it is left to drain ; then, when drained, 
the salt block is turned out ; with a wooden 
paddle it i.s shaped wdierc bruised, and is then 
carried into the hot room to be ‘stoved’ — that is, 
thoroughly driecT Though in the pan -room 
it becomes sulliciently consistent to he handled,^ 
yet such is the amonut of vapour in tlie air 
there that it still holds a considerable portion of 
water. Hound the pans are hollow troiiglis eigh- 
teen inches deep, in which the men stand to fill 
the tubs. Each tub when filled is put on the 
‘hurdle’ — the platfoqu that acts aa a terrace 
round the entile chamber and the ])an. 

It is in this pai’t of the salt factory that 
accidents occur. 'J’lie air is so full of steam that 
one cannot see whei'e one is going. A small rib, 
two inclic.s high, dividers the hurdle from the 
‘fttarfd inside,’ and a trip on this rib may pre- 
cipitate into the boiling brine. But sometimes 
a tleath may eii.sne throiigli sudden giddiness, 
caused by the density of the vapour or the heat. 
Slnntly hefore the visit of the writsr. of this 
article to one of the fuctoridli, a boy was silting 
on the edge talking, when Budibuily, from no 
explicable reason, lie lost his balance, a'lVJ ihll 
over into the brine, and was scalded to 
Another cfVje that had recently htlj>'pen^l was 
tluft of a man. He had been a very had char- 
acter, going to iiiglit-work — the boiling is carried 
on iiiglit and day — and possibly with a drop too 
much ill his head, he .staggered and fell into 
the ])an. lie jacked himself up, and, confused 
by pain or steam, he struggled forward into the 
middle of the pan instead of seeking the edge, 

• and stood there in the boiling brine too stupefied 
to understand where he had got. He had to be 
drawn to tlie side with rakes. lie lived for 
a couple of hour.s. Al'lien tlie surgeon told him 
to prepare for death— ‘Oh,’ said lie, ‘while there 
is breath there is hope ; ’ and these, were his last 
words. 

A question which has often arisen in the 
writer’s mind Jius been redative to the agOuy of 
death by burning or hculding. Is it continuouB . 
te the ia.st? He believes not. In one oP two 
j cases that liave come undea* his notice, he has 
' convinceil himself tliat after the fir.st spasm of 
■ augui.sh the pain i.? not felt in the Same intensity. 

; lie a.sked this f]ue.ytiou of the foreman, who had 
, witnessed several deaths by scalding, and he was 
i of the same opinion. 

Every ton of salt take.s about thirteen hundred- 
weight of ‘biirgey’ or good slack to make, and 
costs, all included, from 8s. (id. to 9s. per ton. 
The tub salt formed as described is that which 
i.s seen in shapes in shops. AVhen sufficiently 
dried in the stove, this is ascertained by a ringing 
sound they give out when struck. 

Fine salt that is unstoved is called ‘ butter salt.’ 
This is not put in moulds at all, but is tossed 
out to drain on the hurdles. The butter salt 
is sent away in vans or by boat, and shipped 
largely to the East Indies. The thoroughly dry 
salt would settle as hard os rock were that taken 
a long voyage. In the hot-houses for drying the 
squtu'es, the spaces between the Hues, that run 
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under tlie floor like a Boman hypocauet, are loft 
uncovered, and are called Pitches.’ The men 
who throw the blocks out of these hot-houses 
aiid stack them in the rooms above are called 
* ditchers.’ 

Owing to the intense lieat of the works, the men 
go almost completely naked, wearing breeches 
or trousers only. They stream with perspiration, 
and will run out the barrows \yith butter, salt to 
lade a van on the rails in this condition, and 
stand talking to each other in a free/ing east 
wind. One would suppose that pulmonary com- 
plaints were frequent. This is not the case ; the 
men enjoy excellent health, and almost entire 
exemption from inlhienza, cholera, and all fevers. 

‘ The next process is to make the fine table salt. 
For this purpose the conical blocks are run on 
barrows to the mill to be ground. A man with 
a pick tosses each moulded block on to a revolv- 
ing band or elevator with catches on it to receive 
the blocks, which are carried up and thrown into 
the mill, where the salt is passed between sqpooth 
revolving plates of iron, crushed to the fineness 
recjuired, then ptissed through sieves. Much of 
the Stable salt produced is as fine in the grain as 
the finest wheat Hour. It is never touched by 
the hand. As soon as reduced to salt-dust, it 
is placed in jars, or waterproof bags, or parch- 
ment receptacles. 

Ordinary common salt is not boiled at all, and 
.pi | Itum a temperature of one hundred and 
seventy to' one hundred and eighty degrees 
Fahrenheit. It remains about two days in »ihe 
pan. It is the rule, the slower the evaporation 
the larger the crystals formed. This salt is never 
put into tubs, but is drained on the hurdles. 

Fishing salt is made at a temperature of one 
hundred to one hundred and twenty degrees 
Fahrenheit, and remains about live days in the 
pans, sometimes as long as three weeks. It is 
a much coarser-grained salt, and is employed for 
pickling. Bay salt is coarser still, and is allowed 
some six weeks, to form. It is made at a tempera- 
ture of ninety degrees Fahrenheit; owing to the 
time it takes making, it is the most expensive of 
all. After the crystals have been drained, they 
oi'afwashcd again in hot brine and then stoved. 

Bribe as it comes from the shafts is never 
pure j there is with the salt (chloride of sodium) 
08 wfll some gypsum (chloride of lime^ and this 
settles at the bottom of the pans. In order to 
purify the brine, there is always a little soft soap 
or gelatine introduced. A piece of soft soap the 
size of a walnut, or a piece of butter of the same 
size, will siilfice to puiify twenty tons of salt. 

On account of the settling of the gypsum to 
the bottom of the pans, these pans have to be 
picked every three weeks ; very generally, they 
are picked weekly. The scale is beautifully wlate, 
' like snow, and hard os marble. It forms to the 
thickness of from two to three inches over 
the bottom, except immediately above the fires. 
Every salt-boiler lias to pick his own pan without 
extra wages, A pan is spoken of as ueing ‘ fresh 
on pick ’ or ‘ old on pick,^ according tb the length 
of time since the scale was removed. The salt 
. is conveyed from the factories by canal in ‘flats’ 
' or in trucks by line, covered and uncovered. The 
trucks are costly articles, those covered being 
£102, lOs. each, and hold from six to seven tons. 
They ore built at Chorley. 


Table salt in bagS is woHli forty shillings a ton. 
There has been great fluctuation in the price 
of salt Between 1846 and I860j^. common salt 
fetched 7s. 6d. a ton. In 1805 it dropped to 
6s. ; but in 1872 went up to 20s. In 1873 it 
fluctuated between ISs. and 126. During the 
American War it reached its lowest price, Ils. 9d. 
Ill 1881 it was 48. 9d. ; in 1891 it was lie. 6d. ; 
ill March 1892 it had fallen to 98. 

The price of table salt is, of course, higher than 
that of common salt In March 1891, ‘handed 
squares,’ eighty to the ton, were at 27s. 6d. anti 
238. 6d. In March 1892 tlie price had fallen to 
1 6a., and then to 13s. 

In the reign of William HI. a duty of five 
shillings a bushel, or about a penny a pound, was 
for the first time imposed on the salt in this 
country ; in 179.6 it was increase^l to lOs. ; and in 
1805 it was further increased to lbs., which gave 
rise to a good deal of smuggling. I’he mischiev- 
ous elfecis of the high duty liaving been strongly 
represented to the House of Commons, the duty 
was in 1823 reduced to 2s. ; and on the 5th 
January 1825 it wa.s wholly repealed. 

Ill 1852 in Cheshire there were 29 salt mines 
and 97 salt works, employing 8000 persons. 
And 200,000 tons were tlisposed of for manure, 
.300,000 tons for consumption in the Cnited 
Kingdom, and 500,000 tons were exported. In 
18.58 the total produce, had risen to 1,0(K),00() 
tons annually, of which about one-hulf was 
exported ; and in 1881 the production was further 
increa.8ed to 1,8.54,000 tcTns. In 1890 the salt 
rock mined in Cheslure ainouiite<l to 159,000 tons, 
whilst the salt obtained from bi’ine was as much 
as 1,958,000 tons. 

’riie great bulk of brine-pnmping stations of 
Cheshire, and indeed of the, whole country, have 
been bought up, and ava invesled in the Salt 
Union (Company, making enormous profits. Salt 
which in 1881 was selling at 5s. per ton ran up 
to 15s. The price has declined since, happily for 
the public. vVlien the ring was formed, borings 
were made at Middlesborough, in Durham, and 
salt was found at 2000 feet below the surface. 
Two shafts were sunk ; into one, sweet water was 
pumped, and it was tlrawn forth as brine from the 
other. This station has since been acquired by 
tlie company. 

Brine is employed not only for the formation 
of salt ns a condiment, hut it is likewise largely 
employ e<l in chemical works for the production 
of alkali by the amnM)niu-soda process. Messrs 
Brunner, Mond, & Co. have large works of this 
description at Northwich. 

Brine is also einjjloyed in the manufacture of 
bleaching-powder, chloride of potash, and muriatic 
acid, of which there is a factory at Widiies. This 
company purchased a piece of land in the salt 
district, and endeavoured to carry a Bill to enable 
it to lay pipes from the shaft they bored on tlieir 
estate to NVidnes, so as to convey thence the brine 
to their works. The Bill was strongly opposed, 
and was defeated in 1890, as it was contended 
that the exhaustion of the salt rock would cause 
serious subsidences without benefit to the inhabit- 
ants of the district. 

The main Cheshire salt district is in the neigh- 
bourhood of Northwich, Winsford, and Lawton, 
At Middlewich and Nantwich, although brine 
springs are present and salt has been luauu- 
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factured for centuries, yet hflherto no salt rock 
has been reached in borings carried to the depth 
of four hiuidrSil feet. 

As already said, the upper salt rock was dis- 
covered in 1670 ; but in Doomsday Book there 
is mention of the wjrches or salt-houses iu North- 
wich. Witli the discovery of the rock, the im- 
portance of the district grew ; and the Weaver, 
an insignificant river, within the basin of the salt 
district, was taken in hand, and in 1721 an Act 
of Parliament was obtained to deepen the river 
so as to make it navigable. Before the discovery 
of the roi-.k, when the brine was got np out 
of wells, Michael Drayton, in his Pohuflbion, 
written well nigh three centurie.s ago, commemo- 
rated in ver.so the connection of salt with the 
Weaver. He says : 

Weaver let us go, 

His fountain and his fall, both Oliester’s rightly 
bom, 

The county in his course, that clean through doth 
divide, 

Cut into equal shares upon his either side. 

And what the famous Hood fur more than that 
enriches, 

Tho bracky fountains are these two renowned 
Wyohes, 

The Nantwioh and the North, whose either briny 
well , 

For store and sorts of .salts made Weaver to excel 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 

By T. E. Sooturk, Author at J Mcmonit &c. 

CHAl’TEU 1.— AFTER THE RAIJ.. 

The ball was over, the giu;.st.s had dt‘i)art,ed, and 
Arabella Alswortli wa.s alom*, in her dressing- 
room. It was a handsome and luxuriously-fur- 
nished apartment, and the bright fii’e that burned 
in the, gratet made it look cosy and conifoiiable. 
She was standing with her ell)ow resting «)n the 
mantel-piece, looking in anything but a jdeasaiit 
humour. She was surrounded by all the com- 
forts and lu.vuries which wealth could purchase 
or the lieart wish for ; and the.se, and the Hoods 
of adulation and llattery which had been lumnal 
upon her that nidit, ought to liave made her 
happy ; hut it dia not, and there, was a .sliade 
on her fair face which told a very diilereJit bile. 

She was tall and graceful, witli a sjdendid 
contour of both face and ligure. Slie stood there 
with h(!r inas.ses of golden brown hair di'awn 
back from her broad wliite forebejid ; her calm 
blue eyes, ,so deej) ami clear, fixed vaciinlly on 
the bright coals in the grate, while her tender 
mouth seemed to treiiiljle with strong e.inotioii. 

The poor girl was looking back into tlie p.ast., 
to another night and another ball, when she and 
Fimik Wallis, a young naval Lieut.emint, had 
left the heated room and strolled into the con- 
servatory. How well she remembered the calm 
beauties of that never to be foigotteii scene ! 
The blue heaven above, with its myriads of stars ; 
the hushed murmur of the soft west wind as 
it ru.stled among the leaves ; the musi(;al plasli 
of the fountain, and tlie soft harmony ot the 
music from the ballroom. It all came back to 
her like a dream. 

Up to tliat time she had known uotliing of 
the joys and miseries of love. She was happy. 


The present wa.s all iu all. It was only when 
the time had come for Frank to join his ship 
that the light broke in u|K)n their hearts, and 
the warm tide of passion swept the veil from 
their eyes. There, in the soft morning twilight, 
under those briglit stars, which had so often 
listened to lovers’ vows, tliey plighted thcii' troth, 
and the hearts which Nature had linked to- 
gether were bound the one to the other by the 
most solemn promises of love and loyalty. ( 

Like an honest man, the young Lieutenant 
bad inmiedidtely gone to Mr Alsworth and laid 
the case before him. But he only laughed and 
|X)oh-]>oohed the idea. They were children, and, 
as he, wa.s only a penniless Lieutenant, if tliey 
got married how were they to live ? This was 
a (jiiestion tlie gallant young gentleman was not 
pre]iar<‘d to answer, and, a.s the old gentleman 
iinagiiual, went nwaj^ with a flea in his ear. But 
Arabella was of opinion that slie ought to liaVe 
a voice in the matter ; and when ^le was told 
by lj,er father, with a con.siderable amount of 
glee, how he had posed the Lieutenant with 
the financial question, she asHmished him by 
exc.laiiniiig : ‘ Oh ! you mean old pappy, how coulcl 
you be so cruel i ,) ust as if you had not got 
enough for all of ii.s ! ’ ,, 

Tt was while .she was recWling all this, lost 
in a deep but not altogether unpleasant v'.veric, 
that the, door opened, and Miss Moiiinu*!', Ara- 
bella’.s aunt, a maiden lady who, siim, 
of the, late Airs Alsworth, had presidtid over the, 
doihestic arrangements of Netley Lodge, entered 
the room. ‘ WJiat I not undressed, Bella j ’ i?he 
e.xcl ail lied. 

‘ No,’ was the reply ; ‘ I was thinking and 
meditating.^ 

‘And what was the subject of your medi- 
hitioTis V 

‘I was thinking wliat a nuisfince it is to be 
rich ! ’ 

‘ (IraciouSj.cliild ! you must be. mad !’ 

‘No. If 1 were not supposed to be a rich 
heiress, I should not be peste.red, as I am now, 
wilh oller.s of marriage by men T don’t care a fig 
for. It would be more bearable if I could fancy 
it was I who am tlie attraction, and not pa^’s 
money.’ 

‘ My dear Bella ! ’ exclaimed Miss Mortj|jiier, 
‘yon make a great mistake. How is it possible 
tiiat any one should fail to love you for yourself? 
Are you not young, beautiful, and clever ?’ 

‘lint how am I to know that ? You see, papa 
is rich - that is the cause of all iny trouble, ! ’ 

‘Foollsli child ! How can riches be productive 
of unba])pii)ess ?’ 

‘In my case it is easily explained. Papa 
wants me to marry men without my loving 
them, and I want to marry the man 1 love. If 
pa])a were poor, 1 should be allowed to choose 
for mywll,’ 

‘Perliajis,’ .said Miss Mortimer, in a slightly 
sarcastic tone, ‘if you were really the daughter 
of a poor man, you might not'get married at 
all ; people cannot live on love ! * 

‘No, I .sup}H>8e not,* replied Arabella; ‘but 
in that case there could oe no base miftive to 
inspire love. If 1 were poor, I should not be 
less handsome or less clever; and yet, as you 
very well know, I should not have half the 
lovers I now have. Perhaps, like that poor Miss 
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PilIdngU>n, the governess, who is certainly as 
good-looking and clever as I am, none at all’ 

* Well, my dear, I 'm sure I* don’t know what 
is to be done for you, unless, indeed, your 
})apa were to speculate in railways or some- 
thing pf that sort and lose all his money.’ 

*Pni not quite sure that 1 should like tAat,’ 
said Arabella musingly; ‘but it has given me 
an idea. What I should like would be to pretend 
that paj)a had lost all his money, then we should 
soon see who were our real friends, and who 
were the worshippers of muiniuon.’ 

‘ My dear Bella ! 1 ’m surprised at you— you 
who pretend to he surh a lover of truth. 
Don’t you see that would be deceiving peo])le? 
It would be untrue.’ 

* Now, aunty,’ cried Arabella, ‘that’s unkind I 
Why, when I remonstrated with you because 
you told Janies to tell the Miss Scudamores 
ydii were not at home, when you were, you 
said that it Vas only a whitt^ lie, and that white 
lies were permissible in polite society.’ , 

‘ But I did not tell the lie myself ; I only 
inst^ructed James. It’s a. sort of polite' fiction 
we all understand.’ 

‘Just so. You don’t like to tell lies yourself; 
hut you compel your seroiit to do so. How 
funny you would*' look if the next lime you 
instructed Janies to say you were not at home, 
h e ^'ere to turn round and s^iy, “ Beg pard<m, 
•?Santr^!'i(k.fhat 's a lie,, and 1 can’t tell it.’'’ 

‘Dear, clear child, what a fuss yoivare making 
about nothing 1 ’ 

•Nay, iiay, aunty; the boot is on the other 
foot. *J merely suggested that it would be giHxl 
fun to pretend I was afraid tluit ]>apa. had Ix'i’ii 
speculating, and so forth. JH>r instunce, if 1 
were to give the siiuilh*st hint to the "Miss 
Scudamores, you would soon see how tlu'y ’tl 
set the hall rolling, and how, like the snowVtull, 
it would gain in size and force as it circulated.’ 

. Mis.s Mortimer shook licr head. » ‘ Sujipose it 
came to papa’s (iars, what would lie sjiy V 

‘Oh ! if it did, 1 could soon put that right,’ 

‘ Dear, dear child, I wish you had not told me. 
The. very idea of sucii a thing !’ 

‘Yes, the idea’s a splendid one. I’ll hint tliat 
we sliall be obliged to retrench ; and 1 ’ll persiia'le 
jmpit to take us to Paris, and then I can l.)e. ill, 
or something, and we’ll go to the .south of 
France. That’s it ; that will do beautifully !’ 

‘Bless me! bless me!’ cried Miss Mortimer, 
‘what 'a girl you are !’ 

‘Yes, that’s lovely 1— And now, aunty, go to 
bed and slee]) on it.’ 

Miss Mortimer did as Arabella bade her ; most 

r iple did. The thought e\'en of prel ending to 
poor was distasteful to lier ; but Paris and the 
south of France made a deep impression on her ; 
and in the end, as far as slit; was (umcerned, tliere 
seemed a fair chance of AraJiella’s having her 
way, that is, provided she was in the same mind 
when she awi^e the next morning. 

With such a grand sclieine in her head, it will 
not be any matter of surprise that slie did not 
sleep well, and that when she did, she dreamed 
that sKe had sent all her lovers to the rightabout, 
and a ntunber of other strange and wonderful 
things. 

Ot course it was very late when the two awoke, 
and consequently it was past twelve before they 


had finished their breakfast. At this point the 
two Miss Scudamores were seen coming along the 
drive ; and a few minutes afterwards the door- 
bell rang and they were ushered into the drawing- 
room. 

‘ There now, aiinty,’ exclaimed Arabella, ‘ you see 
everything seems to favour us. Papa is gone off 
to London, and here are our advertising mediums 
[ ready to publish anything we may supply them 
with.’ And with this she started on to the 
drawing-room. 

‘ My dearest creature !’ exclaimed the elder 
visitor, rushing forward and kissing Arabella, 
‘what has made you so late'? It’s nearly one 
o’clock. We called about eleven, but you were 
not up.’ 

‘I’m r(‘ally very sorry,’ i‘ei>lied Arabella ; ‘but 
it wa.s late when we gett to bed, and 1 did not 
gt'l a wink of .sice j) till after daylight.’ 

‘Poor darling 1’ cried both ladies in a breath ; 
and then Aunt Betsy made her a])pearaiice. 
‘ Have you heard tlie news V cried both sisters 
at once. 

‘No; wlial is if?’ exclaimed Miss Mortimer, 
who was not at all averst' to a bit of scandal 

‘And you I't'ully have not heard of it? You 
who know the family so well 1’ replied Miss 
Beiulamore, who delighted to play with her audi- 
tors. ‘ Can’t you guess ?’ 

‘No : how can 1 1’ exclaimed Ai^alndhu 

‘Well, tlu'ii, as 1 .sec you are wild to know, 
I ’ll tell you ! There. ’.s a full account of it in the 
iK'Wspaper. Blank liorn’.s Bank has gone all to 
smash !’ 

‘Dear, dear! I’m so sorry. Blank horn's Bank 
failed I Surely the world must be coming to an 
I (•ud !’ moaned Mi.s.s Mortimer. 

‘1 lio]M‘- you will not he a — he a loser?’ ({ueried 
Miss S( iidaiiiuri*. 

‘Not t<» a great exttnt. I’m exceeding sorry, 
moj'«* for the family than for niy.self.’ 

‘So am I,’ answered Arabella gravely. ‘1 do 
hope papa is not eompromi.sed in their aU'airs I’ 

‘ Well, I ho] a* things u ill not turn out so badly 
as you seem to tliiuk,’ remarked Miss Mortimer. 
‘It does not do to make light of other people’s 
nii.sf<jrtiines, for one neve>r can make .sure, of 
not getting into a me.ss one’s self. I remi'iiiher 
OTure having .some shares in a concern, only live 
twentie.s, pi'oducing about fourteen or fifteen 
poumls a y(!ar, clear, of income tax ; and do you 
know that for the sake of that ]»altry sum 1 was 
liable to have lost -my whole fortune, every 
penny ! Lucky for me, the sliares got up to a 
big premium, and Mr Als worth advised me to 
sell out. Three or four months afterwards, the 
concern burst uj), and the directors were sent to 
pri.son.’ 

‘It’s really veiy serious,’ said ilie younger Miss 
Scudamore. ‘.I riiad the leader in the TimcH yester- 
day, and it said the trade of the country was 
under a cloud.’ 

‘Yes,’ chimed in Arabella; ‘and wlien it 
bursts, it will deal ruin and de.struction on all 
sides.’ 

‘Bless me!’ cried the elder visitor, ‘I did not 
see that ! Do you tliiuk it can be true V 

‘ Oertiiinly,’ exclaimed Arabella, in surprise. 
‘Why, it’s prill t(‘.d in the newspaper !’ 

‘ But all is not true that is printed in the news- 
j paper,’ observed .Miss Scudamore. 


* Not in the penny newspaj^er,’ said • Miss 
Mortimer; ‘but in the Times it is dilierent. 
I ’ve often heard Mr Alsworth say that he would 
pin his faith on wliat the Tima says.’ 

‘ 1 sujipose,’ put in Arabella, ‘ you would not 
believe it if you saw my father’s name in the list 
of bankrupts V 

‘Your papa! Certainly not! Impossible!’ 
cried bf)th ladies in a brijath. ‘But of course, 
dear Miss Alsworth, you are only joking?’ con- 
cluded Miss Scudamore. 

‘ No ; I ’in not,’ returned Arabella. ‘ 1 assure 
you I am very uneasy about papa. 1 know he 
has been soeculatiiig a good deal lately, and in 
these days tortunes are soon lost !’ 

‘But, my dear, your papa is so immensely 
rich!’ said little Miss Prudence ; ‘it would take 
a lot to bntak him.’ 

‘All!’ sighed the young hostess, ‘I see you do 
not believe; me ; but wlieii you see a great black 
board erected on the lawn, announcing that this 
elegant mansion and grounds are to Ik; lei 
furnished for a term of years, yOii will iindei*- 
stjiud tleat what 1 am now saying is no joke.’ 

By tliis time tlie two visitors were g<'ltiiig very 
uneasy. They were anxious to be oil to propa- 
gate the astounding facts they had just been nuule 
ac(piaint(;(f with ; so they said good-bye and 
hurried olf. 

‘1 think yoii’ve done it now,’ seiiel Miss Morti- 
mei', when the tw<; visitors had departed; ‘but 
if it .should get. to papa’s ear.s, what will he 
say V 

‘I’m sure 1 don’t care,’ replied Arabella. ‘I 
said nolliing of a positive character. It’s as good 
as a play.’ 

CHAFl’KR II.— IlLAOK I'iUDAV. 

The cloud wbicli had bung over the comnier- 
cial world bad burst, and, as Arabella had uncon- 
sciously prophe.sied, had dealt ruin and destruc- 
tion oil all sides. The great tirm of Overeml, 
Gurney, and Comjmny had collapsed, with lia- 
bilities amountiug to more than ten millions. 
The day following ‘Black Friday,’ the crisis 
became more intense, and failu]’e..s and stojipageH 
of p.iyme.nt were announced on all si(le.s. 

Mr Alsworth, who bad been reading the Tiraa^ 
suddenly put it down and rang the bell. ‘Bring 
me my overcoat and bat, J;une.s,’ be said to the 
footman who had entered the room. ‘I uaiiL 
to catch the ten-twenty train.’ When the imin 
had brushed his hat and ludped him on with 
his coat, he said; ‘Tell Miss Mortimer 1 shall 
be back to dinner and he hurried off. 

‘Do you know where your master is going?' 
asked Arabella, who had seen her father hurrying 
down the drive. 

‘No, miss; but I suppose he’s off to London,’ 
the mail replied. 

‘Aunty,’ said she, when she had returned to 
the morning-room, ‘ papa ’h gone to London again. 
What can he want to be alway.s going tlicj-e 
for?’ 

‘Impo-ssible to say, dear; about thi.s horrible 
money itu.sine.«;s. I wi.sh he’d done a.s I did, and 
invested all his capital in consols ; you get le.sH 
interest, but then you have no worry as to 
its .safety.’ 

‘I’m sure I wish this dreadful crisis would 


come to ail end. Papa logics i^uite ill with all 
this excitement and anxiety.’ 

‘ Dear me ! AVliat can it be ? Such a crowd ! ’ 
cried Miss Prudence, who was standing at the 
window. 

1 Miss Scudamore rushed to see what it was, 

: ‘It’s an accident or something,’ die suggested, 

I ‘And there! That’s a body on the stretcher. 

. Who can it be V Then she rang the bell, and i 

a smart little servant-maid made her appear- 
ance. ‘What is the matbu*, Jane V she asked, 
j ‘Nothing as I kiioivs of, ma’am,’ she answered. 

‘There’s a body just been taken past. Go 
and ask some one who it-is.’ 

Jane went to the door ; and when she came 
hack she was as white a.s a sheet. ‘Oh! ma’am, 

it’s dreadful! Why, 1 fravv him go past this 

morning, and ho looked as well as ever !’ 
i ‘But who is it, girl? (Jaiit you tell us?’ cried 
, ]VIi>s I’rudence angrily. 

‘j\^r Alsworth, ma’am!’ replied Jane with a 

I 

I ‘Mr Alsworth !’ iterated Mis.s Scudamore in 
mingled tone.s of a-itoni-shinent ami increduUtf. 

' ‘ Yes, ma’am. They .say he ’,s had a fit.’ 

; ‘Good gracious! how drj^adful!’ siftVl Miss 
Prudence, us the two sisters iHuod staring at one 
j another in blank astonishment, 
j ‘1 can’t believe it! It can’t be true!’ at 
j length exclaimed !Mis^ Scudamore.^ 
impossible !* 

* # • • • J 

If, in the midst of a bright suiimier daj^ a 
tliuiidcrbolt had fallen at the feet of Arabella 
Alsworth and her aniit, or a volcano Lad sud- 
denly sprung u)) in the middle of the lawn and 
beic.hcd forth tire and lava, they could not have . 
been mure startled and alarmed than when they 
saw the p«Jieemeu open the gate and slowly 
approach the hull door, bearing a body on a 
stretcher, '^liey stooil ul the window, apparently 
s]»ellbouiid. ’J’be men put down their burden, 

1 and one of them asceiitjcd the step.s and rang 
the bell. 'J'lic ball door was opened, and the 
body on the stretcher was admitted. 

‘ What can it mean, aunty V uskiid Arubellu, 

‘Death, my dear,’ she replietl. 

‘But who cun it be? Is^t papa, surely?^ she 
said in tonc.'^ of horror. 

I ‘Who else can they be bringing here?’ asked 
; the aunt. 

; The girl’s cheeks blanched with horrw, and 
I .she threw herself into her aunt’s arms and hurst 
into a Hood of tears. 

j At this moment, Mr Fitch, the family doctor, 

I came bustling up the drive, and was about to 
bo taken iqi-.sUiir.^-, wbcii Arabella darted into 
I the hall and accosted him. ‘ Oh, doctor I what 
I does it all mean? Is he dead?’ she asked 
tremulously. 

I ‘ Dead ! Oh dear, no ; I hope not,’ he re- 
j plieil. 

; ‘ Ilow did it happen V 

I ‘I ilon’t know any more than you do. All 
j I know is that your father was found in a 
j railway carriage in a state of insensibilitv ; ’ and 
80 saying, he sprung up-stoirs to attend to his 
I miient. He found him much worse than he 
I tad anticipated. He bled him, and applied all 
I the remedies usual in such cases ; and for the 
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present they seemed to remove the more alarm- 
ing symptoms ; but he freely confessed that he 
thought the case a bad one, and suggested that 
a Loudon physician should be sent fur. 

‘I can give no positive opinion,’ he went on 
to say ; ‘ one can never tell what turn these dis- 
orders may take ; but I think, or rather I hope, 
he will pull through.’ 

The London physician came the next morning, 
and the opinion he gave only confirmed that 
given by Mr Fitch. The delirium had consider- 
ably increased, and was of llie worst and must 
alarming kiu<l, which, the doctors said, too often, 
if it did not issue in death, left the brain so 
much disordered and weakeneil as to im})air its 
functions for the rest of life. The most un- 
divided attention was roriuired to keep the 
patient quiet, and to apply the remedies neces- 
sary for cooling and tranqiiillising the brain. 

It was at tills point that the cause of Mr 
Alsworth’s suddeu attack was <li8covered. Jle 
hud as usual been reading the Tinus^ am] had 
come across a paragraph headed ‘ Absoondinit 
OF A WBMi-KHOWN STOCKBROKER - En'ORMOUS 

Defalcations.’ It stated that ‘much excite- 
ment and consternation had been experienced on 
’Change in conseiiiuiuce of its being reported that 
several large cheques drawn by Mr Archibald 
Sinclair, the well-known stockbroker, had been 
returned marked “No effects.” It was at the 
•flrttrm’ltftMwyjcertained that his offices were closed, 
and he himself had disappeared.’ 

This was the man who hail sold Mr Alswoi'th’s 
baflk shares f and when he had read this, as 
we have already seen, he rang for liis hut and 
coat and made his way at once to the railway 
station, caught tlie ten-twenty train, and pro- 
ceeded at once to London. He went straight 
to his bankers, but only to find that Mr Sinclair’s 
cheque for twenty -seven thous.and pounds liad 
been dishonoured, and tliat the drawer had de- 
camped with tlie money. « 

The whole thing had been a great shock to 
Mr Alsworth ; and this, and the excitement in 
conseipieiiee of his loss, brought on a lit of 
apoplexy, which it seemed would probably result 
in his death. 

When Arabella discovered, from a letter written 
by ber fathei-’s lawyer, the loss of this lai-ge 
sum, she was dismayed beyond measure. It 
seemed to her utter ruin. She liad no idea of 
the amount of her father’s fortune;' but twenty- 
seveu •thousand pounds, besides other los.ses, 
which he had previously spoken of, must, she 
thought, reduce them to the verge of poverty. 
It was true tliere was no iuiinediate want of 
money, for in her father’s esnifoire she found 
a matter of two hundred pounds or more in 
notes and gold. It was the future she thought 
most of. 

There was one idea which would protrude 
itself into her miiid—it was, that this was a judg- 
ment sent to punish her for lier levity in setting 
on foot a false report of her father’s losses. But, 
amid all her crosses and trials, there was one 
thought that was to lier a consolation and a joy 
— it was that slie had one, true and loving, on 
whom she could depend, and in whom she could 
trust Come what might, she knew that her 
sailor-lover would not desert her ; but he was 
away in a far'Off African station, and could be 


of no assistance to her in her present strait 
Her aunt was no woman of business, and, except 
in the household arrangements, was quite use- 
less. 

She hod no friend to whom she could apply 
for advice or assistance but her uncle, and he 
lived in Devonshire, just the opposite extreme 
of the kingdom ; so that though she had written 
to him the day following her father’s attack, she 
did not expect to see him for a couple of days 
at least. 

It was the third day after lier father’s nltaek, 
and Mr Fitch's report that iiioniing had been 
anything hut favourable. Slie was sitting by 
the window indulging in a tender reverie, when 
the footman entered the room and said : ‘ Oh 
miss, Mrs Simson thinks master’s worse.’ 

I ‘I will come to him flirectly,’ cried Arabella, 

I much alarmed ; ‘and, James, you may as well 
go ami see if you can find Mr Fitcli and bring 
him here at once.* Slie, hastened to her father’s 
room, and went to his beilside, anil sat down 
I to await the arrival of the surgeon, who was 
not long in making his appearance. 

' Mr A Ks worth was totally oblivious of all around 
him— talking wildly and incoherently, and in- 
sisting that he must .stait for London at once, 
as, witlioiit his aid, they would never catch that 
rascal Sinclair. All attempts to boothe ami pacify 
him were vain. His delirium was such, that 
it was }»hun all real commiinicatiou between liis 
mind and that of any other person was at an 
end. Now ami again he opened his eyes and 
stared about him in a vacant manner. It was 
a dreadful spectacle, for it was evident that he 
recognised no one, not even his daughter. 

Mr Fitch shook his head. He directed that 
all that couhl possibly be done to trumjuillise 
the pain .should be done, but be gave no opinio^. 
All that be said was: ‘He has a very strong 
constitution, and he’s under sixty, so that there 
is a cluiuce for him yet,’ 

8o the day passed, ami night wore on. It 
was rough and stormy ; the wind howled in the 
chimney, and the rain pattered against the 
window. 

The delirious ravings had ceased, and the 
patient lay .still and iiuiet ; occasionally the eyes 
opened with a vacant stare, ami then closed 
I again. From this comatose state he never 
awakened ; ami so tlui spirit passed away. 

THE SIGN-MANUAL. 

To all legal documents the formula appended 
runs, ‘As witness my hand,’ a form of attestation 
which in the present day means tliat the docu- 
ment has liee.n duly sigmul in the presence of 
witnesses, but which ])robably dates back to a 
iime when writing was unknown, and when the 
real, hand of the witness was sUimped upon the 
' document by means of paint, generally red ochre, 

I to testify to all .who looked ujion it that -such 
and such an act had been performed. 

I The documents of those days ’did not consist 
of paper and parchment, but generally of rocks 
* and stones, although sometimes sheets of bark or 
buffalo hides were employed for the purpose. 

I Hundreds of these attesting hands are found in 
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Ohaiii>x»wl»Jo«Tn»1, TIJ]? giaV. 

various jmrts of tlie world ; sometimes placed 
high up on apparently inaccessihle rocks, and 
surrounded by numerous hieroglyphic devices, 
which are doubtless historical records, now lost 
to the world for lack of a key to their interprebi- 
tion. There are also hands in various positions, 
sculptured among the Egyptian, Hamath, and 
Mexican hieroglyjdiics, the meaning of which may 
perhaps be discovered through a knowledge of 
sign-lariguag(i, for the. language of tlie hand is as 
elo(|uent as that of the cyt*., and more easily trans- 
ferred to pictographs. 

Pcrhaj)s the most interesting notice of the use 
.of the sign-manual among uncivilised peoples 
is that given by Gatlin in his account of the 
burial of the Red Indian cliief Blackbird. Wlien 
this famous chiefUin died, he was dreswul in all 
his warlike parapluiriialia, placed upon his favour- 
ite white steed, and, accompanied by all the chief 
men of liis tribe, was led to tlie top of a bill, 
where, after various cc're monies, eacli headman [ 
present covered bis liaud with red paint and j 
stam]^ed it upon the white l)r)i‘.<ie ; then they | 
hronglit earth and stones, and juled them round 
the. living lioi’se and Ids dead rider till both weix* 
buried deep in a great mound of ciirtb ; and so 
the chief was sent to the sjiirit world fully 
accoutred for war or hniit.ing, witli Ids good stei'd 
beneath him, and the red hanils of his lieges to 
testify that they had hei'U witnesses of Ids sulemii 
ohseipiies, and had done their duty hy him in 
thus providing for Ids wants in another world. 

Sir Edwin Arnold in Ids India Uevuitcd s^ieaks 
of the use of the sigii-mannal both painted and i 
engraved in India. He says: ^I'he tank at 
Aiiiedaliad covej's seventy-two a(T(*.s, and is one of 
the largest in India. Gn a temple in^ar its farther 
extremity was stamjied the imjiress of a hand in 
red ochre, which m/irk.s wheri^ a Suti liad perished 
ill the tlames. Tlie gates of cities and the walls 
of hnrning ghats often hear the same token.’ 
And again he wi ites ; ‘ Half-way up the ascent to 
the holy hill [Poona] is sfMUi a stone memorial of 
a Snti with the usual hand, arm, and hxUiiiark 
engraved, which show that a Hindu widow liere 
immolated lierself.’ 

The hand in the instances given above signilies 
or is associated with death ; but S([nier, writing 
of painted rocks in Nicnragna, says; ‘Tiie red 
hand is frecpicntly repeated, as in Yucatan, 
representing there Kah-ul, the. author of Life, 
and god of the working hand.’ But whether 
denoting life or death, it is undoubtedly always 
ernjdoyed as a witness, whether of creation or 
destruction, denoting that the ownei-s of these 
[laintxid or engi’aved symbols were present at 
such an event, and leave to posterity their hands 
as a token there.of. 

Strange it is that this ancient prehistoric use 
of the liand should have desreiided to this nine- 
teenth century to be now used as a scienlific 
register of identity ; yet so it is. Mr Francis 
Galton has for a long time biam engaged in study- 
ing the markings of the finger-tips when trans- 
ferred to paper, and has given to many learned 
Societies the results of his investigations. He 
finds that the markings of the fingers are never 


•alike in two iwr.sons, that they retain from in- 
fancy to age tlie same nuirkings, varied only by 
the gixiwth of the individual ; so that the impres- 
sion of the two thunihs of man, woman, or child 
may be more confidently relied upon as a witness 
of identity than any handwriting or other testi- 
mony ; and he declares that had Roger Tich- 
horne left the im2»rePsion of his thunihs behind 
him, the Tichborne ti-ial would have been impos- 
sible. -Mr Galton, however, is not the only/ 
worker in this scientific inquiry into finger-marks, 
for Dr D’Ahundo has been studying tlie subject 
as of great importance in determining mental 
capacity. He finds that generally the finger-tips 
of idiots, instead of varying as those of sane 
]»eople do, show almost the same markings on 
all the fingius, and are remarkably smooth, 
making it aifficiilt to obtain a clear imjiression. 
He also fiuiiid that the thumb-marks of one idiot 
reju-oduced almost exactly those of his mother. 
Thesr researches, trivial as they may seem to the 
uns<*ientifi<‘., will ju-ohahlv lead to gl’(^at results 
ill the detection and identification of crimi- 
nals ; and ])erha])S, also, as foi‘e.H])adowed in Dr 
D’Ahiindo’s memoir, in the determination oi the 
doubtful Siuiily of susiiecfial individuals. , 

This methoil of identification by thuifiib-marks 
is, liowev(*r, far from being hew, fur it has been 
in use for many years iu India, where native 
erimiiials before their discharge from prison are 
made to impress their thumbs tbe prison 
re^n.ster, aiftd can tbus be readily recognised if 
recommitted. In Gliina, also, piobnbly from 
lime immemorial, a similar mode of identification 
lias been and still is in use ; and a writer in the 
lU nut rated Londun Neica last y(ar deseri))ed the 
''igiiuLure to a Ghiiuw passjaai as consisting of 
the imju’ession of the. liand of the bearer covered 
with oil-paint, transferred U> damp ]>a])er, or 
sometimes of two thumbs only. This is one 
proof among many of the siqxTior ohservuliou of 
that singulwly ingenious race. 

There is also but a sUq) betwfxm this new 
science, and that very ancient gyi>By form of 
divination known as (.'liiromnncy, or in modern 
parlance Palmislrv, It is evident that if the 
finger-ti]is can be relied ujxm as a witness of 
identity, the whole, hand must he still more 
reliable as a register of individuality ; ajid if 
the slight convolutions of the thumbs and fingers 
demote sanity or imhccility, the. deeper nmrkiura 
of the palm of the. hand 'may, and probably do, 
register the mental and moral calibre of their 
owner. Whether they can also be made to 
]>ro]ihesy of future events, or record tbe past, 
must remain doubtful. That they should do so 
seems most improbable, for if the markings 
remain tlu' same, during life, a record of events 
thus horn with the. individual, and as regards mar- 
riage, for ins-tance, intermingling intimately with 
the lives of otheis, would savour too much of 
])rcHlestination to be. accejited by any one who 
regards man as in any way a free, agent. The 
subject, however, is a curious one, and likely to 
become much more ]>rominent in the near future, 
since it hiis he.en lifted out of the darkness of 
superstition into the light of scientific inquiry ; 
and it seems within the boufid.s of probability 
that the prehistoric sign-manual may he reverted 
to, and that at least the impression of the two 
thumbs may be required to be attached to all 
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legal documents j instead of or in aildition to 
the usual simature, a duplicate impression being 
kept as a family register, thus entirely doing 
away with the risk of forgery. 

THE VISION OF CHARLES XL 

*It is not probable,’ said T)r Johnson, ‘that two 
people will be wrong the same way.’ But al- 
though we cannot accept the above as an axiom — 
for in that case we should have to accept a great 
many things beside ghosts and sea-serpents as 
not improbable — still the saying is not witliout 

weight. Wrong we maj' be wrong we are, but 

not wrong in the same way exactly. ‘ Presenti- 
ments are strange things, and so are dreams,’ says 
Cnrrer Bell. ‘ I never laughed .at one in rny life.’ 
It is chielly other people’s presentiments, perhaps, 
which we try to laugh away. Our own, we are 
usually more tender over. It is an old supersti- 
tion that ‘the arrow seen beforehand slacks its 
flight;’ so we .are’ willing to keep a sharp look- 
out for any that fortune may bo aiming at us 
unawares. The shadow wliich a coming event 
casts on our path is commonly believed to be not 
so prophetic of inynediato imminent danger, or j 
death, ns that unaibcoun table elevation of spirit 
which has been known, lime out of mind, to fore- ] 
run a catastrophe. ‘ .Aly bosom’s lord sits lightly | 
on his thrope’ is now a warning rather than 
a gratulrttioh ; for Shakespeare himself tells iia 
‘that against ill ch.ances men are ever merry.’ “ 

But to return to Dr Johnson’s saying, that it 
is not probable two people will be wrong the 
same way. In the instance of ‘.a coming event’ 
which we are about to relate, it was not two 
people that were * wrong the same way ’ — th.at is, 
jf they were wremg .ut all — but four, uiid one of 
them was credited with having as little iimigina- ' 
tion as a Dutch ale wife or an English beef-eater. | 
The father of the herpic Charles XII. of Sweden j 
is known in history as one of the most despotic 
monarchs that ever ruled that country, Ilis 
temperament was cool ami iullexible ; his miml'| 
enlightened, brave, and essentially practical ; .and , 
he was firmly attached to the Protestiint religion. 

On an autumn evening, sliortly jjfter the (leuth j 
of hjs wife Ulrica^a Princes^, by the way, whose 
days were said to have been slnu’teued by his 
hatshnesa— Charles XI. was sitting before a large 
fire in the library of his palace at Stockholm. | 
Day by day since his bereavement be had grown 
more gloomy and taciturn, devoting himself to 
affairs of State with an industry th.at bespoke a 
mind ill at ease. On the evening in question 
his companions, or attendants, were but two -his 
favourite Chamberlain, Count Brahch and his 
Doctor, Baunigarten. The latter had the reputa- 
tion of being a sceptic in everything except his 
own art. The evening wore on ; yet the king, 
who usually retired early, made no sign to his 
attendants to leave him. With his head sunk 
deep^ on his chest and his eyes fixed on the 
glowing embers, he mninkiiied a profound silence. 
The Chamberlain had hinted more than once that 
His Majesty needed repose. Charles signified 
dissent by a gesture only. Baunigarten ventured 
at last to speak of the harm vigils bring even to 
the robust. 

‘ Stay where you are ; I am not sleepy,’ 


muttered the monarch through his clenched 
teeth. 

Several attempts to get up a conversation 
between the pair of attendants followed, each 
a more dismal failure than its predecessor. The 
king was evidently in one of his blackest moods, 
and the courtiers' task both delicate and diffi- 
cult. 

BralK"*, thinking he bad fathomed the cause of 
his .sovereign’s gloom, gazed fixedly at a portrait 
of Queen Ulrica that himc above the mantel- 
piece. ^ Heaving a deep sigh, he said : ‘ What a 
Rplemlid likeness ! the mingled dignity and 
sweetness’ 

[ ‘Bah!’ interrupted the king rudely; ‘it is 
nineh too flattering. The (pieeii was plain.' 
Then, as if vexed with hinrself, he rose and 
walked about the room, endeavouring to hide 
feelings of which he was ashamed. 

I The pn'sent palace of the kings of Sweden 
was not in existence in those days, (dnirles XL 
lived in the old palace at the end of the Ilitlor- 
hohn, facing Lake Mielar. This huge edifice was 
built in the shape of a liorse-shoo ; the king’s 
lil)r.'iry — from the window of wliidi (.’harlj:s was 
now looking — was at one end of the curved wing; 
the Hall in which tlie Swedish Estates assembled 
to receive a message fi’om tlie Crown was .at the 
other. To the king’s surprise, lie perceived this 
Hall to be ilium iiiated. The light might pro- 
ceed from a servant’s llambeau ; but what could 
a servant he about at such an hour in siicli a 
pltt<-.e? The H.'dl had not been opened for 
months ; mon-over, the light was too brilliant to 
come from a single flambeau, and too steady 
.and without smoke for a conllagi ation. The king 
gazed at the spectacle some moments in silence, 
then ho summoned his companions by a word 
to bis .dde. ‘What who is yondei ?’ he said, 
pointing to the illuminateil windoivs o[)posite. 

Each declared himself wholly unable to explain 
or underHtand tlie sight ; and tlu- Chamberlain 
would have rung ffU’ a page to go and learn its 
cause, h«ad not the king stopped him. 

‘I prefer to le.arn it for myself,’ he said ; and 
though hi.s clus-k was pale and his bare truuhleil, 
his step was firm as he left the Jibraiy, preceded, 
at his command, by his two attendants, each bear 
ing a light. The warder, an old man, had retired 
to rest .some hour.s ; and his surprise was great 
when Count Brahe roused him to desire that he 
would open for the king the door of the Coum-il- 
chamber immediately/ 

With u bunch of keys he was soon in reoiiliness, 
and, .-it the king’s bidding, opened without dtday 
the door of a long gallery lending to the Hall. 
As they entered it, all stood still : the walls from 
floor to ceiling were draped in black. 

‘Who ordered this?' demanded Charles in an 
ung;ry voice. 

^No one, sire,’ stammered the warder in amaze- 
ment. ‘ All was ns usual a week ago, when I 
swept the gallery ; and those hangings’ — he 
turned from tluun to gaze on the king stead- 
fa.stly— •* they never were in Your Majesty’s Store 
Chamber.’ 

(diaries walked rapidly forward without speak- 
ing, clo.sely followed by nis three attendants. As 
they neared the Hall, a brilliant shaft of light 
shot beneath the double leaves of the great oaken 
door. 


FOOTBALL IN 

‘ In God’s name, sire/ cried the warder, holding' 
back, ‘ go no farther ! Here is sorcery !’ 

‘Stop, sire!’ urged the Count at the same 
moment. ‘Who knows what danger you are 
braving ! * 

‘Permit me, at least/ added Baumgarten in 
tremulous tones, ‘to fetch hither a company of 
Your Majesty’s gretiadicrs 1’ 

‘Silence!’ said Charles sternly. — ‘Open this 
door, warder, ut once !' 

The old man endeavoured to obey, but bis 
fingers shook so that he coultl not ■ or perhaps 
would nut — fit the key into the lock. 

‘An oM soldier, and afraid!’ said Charles with 
scorn. Como, Count, undo this door for me !’ 

‘Sire, bid me march to the mouth of a 
German cannon, and I will not hesitate,’ pro- 
tested Bra] id ; ‘ but to defy tbe pi>wera of 
bell’ 

The king snatclied the key from the warder’s 
pliaking lingers. ‘I see,’ he said, ‘I must he my 
own Renes<dial.’ 

In a moment lie bad fitted the key, turned it, 
and thrown wide open both loaves of the ponder- 
ous oak poi’tal. 

The* Hall was ablaze with countless lights ; and 
here, as in the gallery, the old figured tapestry 
was replaced from roof to lloor with hangings of 
the dee])e«t black, blags and ensigns bung round 
tbe Hall, the trophies of the victories of the great 
Gustaviis — Danish, llussiau, and Germnii ; but 
wherevcT a Swedish Hag appiaired it was draped 
in funereal crape. The Hall was filled by a. vast 
assembly, the four K.-tates sitting in due order 
of precedence on tludr accustomed benches, as 
it appeared, and every person was in deepest 
mourning. Yet, brillinnt as was the light, their 
pallid faces shone so b(‘wil<leHngIy against the 
sombre background, that neither of tlie four 
witnesses of the scene was able to distinguish a 
single countenance. Seated on the throne u'as 
a blood-stained corpse, arrayetl in the robes and 
decked with the insignia of royalty. At its right 
hand stood a child, crowned, ami bearing an orb 
and sceptre in his hand. At its left, and leaning 
for support against the throne, was the pliantom 
of an a<ged man. Seated at a table beneath the 
throne were imm like judges, robed in black; and 
between them and the first row of benches stood 
a block, covered with crape ; an nxe lay beside it. 
As the king and his attendants gazed in speecli- 
less auiaz(Uiient at the spectacle, the oldest of the 
judges rose and smote the volume on the table 
ijefore him three times with his shadowy hand, 
A side-door opened, and youths richly apparelled 
and of noble carriage entered. All had their 
hands bound behind their backs. A thick-set 
man in a leathern jerkin followed, lioldin^ in liis 
hands the ends of the ropes that bound them. 
As the youth who entcreil first halted in front 
of the block — which he seemed to regard withp a 
proud disdain - the cc^fpse on the throne was 
seen tp tremble convulsively. The youug man 
knelt and stretched out his head — tlie wxe llashed 
— the head fell, rebounded and rolled* to the feet 
of Charles. Hithei'to lie had stood motionless ; 
but at ibis fearful sight, the king, gathering his 
energies, pronounced in a loud voice the formula : 
‘If ye arc of heaven, speak! If of hell, depart, 
and leave us in peace 1’ 

At the soimJ of his voice the figures before 
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him waned and fa<led, taking the appearance of 
coloured shadows ere they vanished altogether. 
Then a voice was heard crying: ‘Woe! woe! 
woe to the House of Vasa !’ As it ceased, the 
mysterious lights disappeared, and those still 
carried by the Doctor and the Cliamhei-luin fell 
upon nothing but the empty Couiicil-chamher, 
its ancient tapestry lightly shaken by the night- 
wind. A faint sound — resembling, according to 
one of the witnesses, tbe vibration of a harp- « 
string broken in the tuning ; according to an - ' 
other, the sighing of a breeze among pine-trees — 
still lingcrcjl a short time in tlie apartment. All 
agreed as to the length of time the apparition liad 
lasted— 'that, from beginning to end, it could not 
liave been sustained less than ten minutes. 

When the king and bis companions regained 
I the library, Charles ivnmined some time lost in 
tliougliL; then he dii tated a precise account of 
I what had been presenteil to liim ; his attendants 
signed it, he also. 

Although every iirecaiitiou was taken to pre- 
ventAhe contents of this document getting abroad, 
yet even in the king’s lifetime they became I 
known. Tlie documeut itself is said to be I 
in e.xisteuce, nor, so far as wo are aware, has its ! 
authenticity ever been doubted. It eiuls in the ! 
following solemn words: ‘Jl*wlint 1 have here ^ 
I set down is not the exact truth, X i’euour'’e all 
j hopes of that better life which perhaps may be 
vouclisafed to me for some good actions, uud 
aliovo all fo^‘ my zeal in working f<# tlie banpi- 
iics« of the people entrusted to my care, and in 
d(‘fence of tbe religion of my foi'efatbei’s.’ 

If the circumstances of tbe death of Gustavus 
HI. and tlie o.xecution of his assassin. Anker- 
si room, be compared with the ]irophctic visifin, 
tlu:y will be seen to correspond closely. The i 
child shiiiding by the royal corpse wouUl be liis 
son an<l succes.sor, Gustavus Adolphus IV. ; while 
the old man supporting himself by the tliroiie 
would be tbe Duke of Suderniania, Kcgent, and, 
after tbe depositiim of bis nephew, the king of 
Sweden. 


FOOTBALL IN MAORILAND. 

On the door of tlie Public Library of tbe little 
town of Obirieinutu, the capital of tlie Hot Lake 
District of New Zealand, were posted up two 
notices, one of a luntch that afternoon between 
the Rotorua Football Club and tbe dubilee Team, 
I bad often beanl of the prowess of the Maori 
footballers since their visit to this country, and 
resolved to be present. Tbe other notice was 
somewhat curious. It requested all to take note 
that tlie steiim launch was forbidden to land 
passengers at any place on the Lake of Rotorua, 
‘becaflse it ignores and tramples upon the chief 
and tribes and the Native Committee of Rotorua.’ 
It 4 |us signed by a chairman with a long name, 
un^ononnceuhle until slowly dissected, on behalf 
of the ‘Great’ Native Committee of Rotorua. To 
add to the formality, there was a small attertipt 
at a seal. It v’aa just the old story of fleecing 
the tourist, so common to the European district 
wliere that class abounds. This little agitation, 
however, ended in smo^, the Maoris being 
brought to a proper comprehension of the fable 
of the fowl and its goldeiT produce. 
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Tlje first indication of something unusual was 
the riding through the town of some half-dozen 
Maoris, their jackets flying open, displaying their 
feothall jerseys, with bands of blue ribbon .across 
like to what may be seen at footraces in this 
country. They were all well-dressed and hand- 
some men, most of them with more than a touch 
of white in their colour. Leaving tlie Lake Hotel, 
r wended my way past the Maori Curiosity 
Shop and a few Maori huts, out on to the open 
plain on the road to Oxford. After passing tlie 
liotel, a large cloud of steam arises from a patch 
of tall manuka scrub, betokening the presence of 
the pools of boiling water for which the district 
is famous. Paths lead throiigli the scrub and 
between the pools ; but it is a veritable pilgrim’s 
progress to go through it, so many are the traps 
for the unwary. It is singular how seldom tlie 
natives fall into the boiling water. Tliey may be 
averse to speak of it ; but I only heard of one 
instance, a poor woman, who fell in at Whakare- 
warewa, and was scalded to death. I was once 
in the Yellowstone Park, in Wyoming, when a ' 
similar accident occurre<l. A lady tourist slipped 
inti a large pool of boiling water, and was ' 
rescued by one of the soldiers who are always 
hanging about th^ stations, and who jumped ■ 
in after her. Botta were severely scalded; and 
I was glad to hear subsequently that the gal- , 
lant fellow had been very handsomely rewartled. ; 
A little str^{im of hot water flows along the side j 
of the road lor some distance, and in it a Maori 
boy is hohiing a horse for the cure of a sprained 
ankle — a pleasant kind of cure both for man and 
beast. In a little pool of boiliqg water there i.s 
a Maori kettle preparing for afternoon tea ; and i 
fartlier on, on the other side of the stream, a 
miniature geyser is spurting forth drops of the 
same fashionable fluhl —the boiling water, not the j 
tea. A wooden box or sink with open spars in 
the bottom, inserted in a pool or steam-hole, | 
serves ns a potato pot. 

Out along tlje plain the road runs, passing here 
and there a cultivated field, but more often the 
original bracken or manuka scrub, until a little ! 
knot of people a short distance off the road, a few j 
horses going loose, and the football posts, indicate 
the scene of the contest. The foothull ground, 
whije slightly better than that surrounding, 
owing either to the treading or cutting down of 
the bracken, is still very rough, and rather re- 
sembles a level bit of moor than the trim football 
fields at home. 

. The Rugby game appears to have obtained a 
firm hold in New Zealand, and I think will . 
always be preferred by the Maoris. Tl’hey would 
have a difficulty in acquiring the restraint on the 
hands which is the peculiarity of the Associa- ] 
tion game, and which, of all the acquirements of j 
civilisation, appears to be about the last* to be j 
learned by savage nations. On the game being 
started, I find that there arc two white spiing 
men playing, and to them has been relegatea the 
important post of full back on each side. The 
otubrs are either pui'e Maoris or with a more or 
less, Maori nnci*,4try. I was soinewliat sui-prised 
to aee one or two of the natives playing without 
shoes or stockings ; hut a continual stripping 
went on througliout the game, and before the end 
many of them had nothing on but their knicker- 
bockers, and, as may be imagined, were rather 


difficult to hold. The game was perimps a little 
rough, hut fast and excellently played. It was 
truly wonderful to see a Maori scudding along 
with his bare feet on the rough ground, full of 
braken or cut bracken, and finishing up with a 
good drop at goal with his bare toes. The only 
ones who did not go in for stripping were the two 
whites, and two of the Maoris who had been 
in the team which had visited England. 

The Jubilee Team was a scratch one, got up 
among old players iu the district, and although 
their individual play was perhaps superior, the 
combination of the regular Club enabled them to 
score more points. One of the latter Club— -a man 
conspicuous by a brilliant baud of ribbon an<l a 
very black beard — in his excitement and in deri- 
.sion, danced about and yelled, ‘Oh ! the Jubilee, 
the Jubilee !’— if I mistake not, the burden of a 
song of the ’87. The spectatoi's were few, mostly 
natives, and all more or less dressed in European 
costume. A prominent exception, however, was 
an old Maori witli hideously-tiittooed face, who is 
known to strangers as the poet of the village. 
With the exception of his head-dress, his costume 
aj>pearcd to consist of two sliawls or blankets, one 
worn rtmnd his loins and hanging dowirlike a 
kilt ; the other wrapped round his shoulders, 
llis head-dress was a Balmoral bonnet, a relic 
probably of tlie war. Giving the usual salutation, 
‘Tenakoe,’ ho scpiatted down beKule me, and 
favoured me with a running Commentary in 
Maori on the game. 

Ear out on the lake, the island of Mokoia — to 
which the Maori girl Hineinon, reversing the 
order of the old Greek legend, .Mwam to meet her 
lover—is turning black in the silvery gray water, 
and conjures up the many romantic stories which 
cling to it. But football is a liungry thing, 
especially to the onlooker. The romantic gives 
way to the practical ; and our next thoughts are 
of a special Maori supptir of wild pig and kuiuara 
which our host has promised u.s. 


FORBEARANCE. 

Nay ! let it pass ! 

’Twas but a hasty word, 

Untluaking uttered as unwilling heard — 
Although upon my ear it strangely jarred, 

A lifelong friendship shall not thus be marred ; 
Nay ! let it pass 1 

Nay ! let it jmiss ! 

I will not answer so, 

Lest vi’ords on words to greater diff ’rente grow ; 
Unguarded moments come to nil— to ino 
Oft need.s the trust of loving charity ; 

Then let it ]>ass ! 

Then let it pass, 

And not a thought regain 

To iMiiu my heart or give another’s pain ; 

Let liparts be true, and let the friendship end 
That bears not with the failings of a friend. 

Yes ! let it pass 1 

Jambs Rock. 
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MANNER AND .MANNERS. 

A MA>i’s aMiiiijior — like the voice of Jacob- is 
his own ; liis .Mnnners are often a.ssunieil — like 
Jacob’s coat of skins -'to deceive, or at least to 
pretend to some other charactcT than lii.s own. 
More insijfht may be gaineil into a man’s cJiar- 
acter by observing his manner, even than by 
noting his action.s. Eor he may do a kind action 
without being kind, a bi'ave one without being 
cmirageous, a charitable one without being bene- 
volent, since Pi'ide, Rrmbmce, K.vpediency, or 
Vanity may have tlictated them all. But bis 
manner — the mannei' tliat clings to him in lii.s 
dressing-gown and slippers with a pipe, between 
his lips j his manner of heli)ing his family and 
himself when lie carves the joint ; his manner at 
cards, when, his luind being good, he is j)ercep- 
tibly triumphant — and bad, he is vi-sibly cast 
down and irritable ; hi.s manner, when he alter.s 
it into ‘ (:oni[>any manners’ on the advent of 
guests. Hi.s niaiiner is the man himself; hi.s man- 
ners ai’e probably founded on those of some one 
he admires or has admired. Eor seldom do men 
take tlie trouble, or have minds original or .self- 
confident eiiougii, to form their own munner.s. 
Whatsoever a man’s manner may he, then, is of 
prime importance to himself ; wdiile his manners 
are more important socially. With »a kindly, 
polite, alfectionate manner a man may half ruin 
Ills family and yet not forfeit their regard. It is 
the old slory : this one, witli frank, amiuhle, 
hearty maiiner.s, may not only enter the field, but 
remove the horse from it umdialleuged ; wliile 
that one with .scowling face, rough voice, and ill- 
manner.s — why, his neighbours uaturally object to 
his looking over thcii* liedge. 

Though a man have talent, virtue, and good- 
conduct, they are coupled with «lisagreeahle 
manners, he may be respected, feared, obeyed, 
and— bated. lie shows a want of sympathy with 
the pur.suits, the trials, the difficulties, the temp- 
tations of those about him, peihaps, and it is 
wonderful how nearly allied this want of sym- 
pathy is to a desire to quarrel, and how quickly 


a qinurel spivad.s hcyf)nd the original disputants 
into factions. greater efforts are be.stow'ed 

nowadays on making young men ainl wonten 
learned ainl accomplished tlnin on cultivating in 
tliem either sympatliy in the pursuits of others, 
or good-temper or geniality ; ^ct neither learn- 
ing be it ever .so jirofouml, nor accompHsbin mts 
be tln*y ever so brilliant, \vill bring them or 
those about them half the happiness fJtat kindly, 
symj^athetic, *good-iiatured manners will dilViise. 
Nhiy, so unfitted are many persons for family life 
or social intercourse, that they will turn their 
I very advantages into means of annoyance to those 
I with whom they live. And this for the want of 
! training in gt)od- manners, the which, if they 
i ])o.saessed, they would neither be sour, pedantic, 
' disputatious, over-accurate on the one band, 

! nor fu8.sy and ovei whcdmingly gushing on the 
other. 

Wilkes knew the value of good-manners when 
1)0 avowed tliat, ugly as he was, lie >vas only lialf 
all hour behiml the haiid8onie.st man in England. 
Within that space of time, experience had taught 
him that by Iiis manners lie could make up the 
leeway his appearance and reputation had to- 
getlier lo.st him. That he muile no idle vaunt 
was proved on one memorable occasion, when his 
untiring eonitesy and insinuating address pro- 
cured him not only toleration, but answering 
politeness from one who not only differed from 
him politically, but, socially, sincerely despised 
him. This i.s the more surprising, since it is 
certain that not only do ‘all manners take a tinc- 
ture from our own,’ hut that we read the manners 
of others by oui* conception of their characters. 
Tliu-s, the very .same words and phrases may give 
us pdisni’e or offence aiicording to our estimate 
of the speaker. 4’hut the manners which are 
lulmirable in one place appear ridiculous in 
another, all who know both town and country 
will easily admit ; because, while courtesy is 
everywhere alike, ceremonie.s differ infinitely. It 
is just tliese .surface ceremonies which a well-bred 
man will be quick to seize and adapt himself to. 
Swift tells us that it is a principal point of good- 
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breeding to suit our beliaviour to the three 
several degrees of men— our superiors, our equals, 
a^Kl our inferiors; it may be 'added, that as the 
sword of best-tempered metal is the most flexible, 
80 the truly generous are most pliant and court- 
eous iri their behaviour to inferiors. 

The chief sources of ill -manners — beside the 
want of sympathy with other people’s pui'suit'^, 
referred to above, and the gauclwrie arising 
from want of early training or from shyness- 
are pride, ignorance, and ill-nature. If a man 
arrogantly considers lumstdf the superior of his 
company, or of some portion of it, he is pretty 
sure to show that he so considers himself. Or,, 
say, he is ignorant — not of the customs and 
ceremonies of what a foolish few choose to call 
* society,’ but ignorant of the measure of defer- 
ence due to age, sex, sickness, or any otluu- 
infirmity, he is pretty certain to betray this 
ignorance by ill-juanners. If he be ill-natured, 
and nourishes n grudge, be sure he will find 
an opportunity of making tlie object of h»‘a dis- 
like uncomfortably aware of his displeasure. As 
cle/er, perhaps, as he is couiageons, even the 
subject of his atttick will sometimes yield him a 
reluctant a<lmiratioTi, while he roars down all 
opposition, attirin^ug that lie cannot furnish his 
opponents with brains as well as arguments. In 
fact, like some preachers who will not scruple to ! 
assert ‘that all right-minded and thoughtful 
people must agree with them,’ he will assure his 
opponent that, if unconvinced, it is entirely his 
own infirmity. 

But if a man be free of these three d(;fects — 
pride, ignorance, and ill -nature — let him be placed 
wherever fortune will, there is no fear but that 
he will comport himself with the courtesy whicli 
is the result at once of good-nature and good- 
sense ; and without whicli he will be a clown, 
though he had been a muster of ceremonies all 
his days. In the presence of these two— good- ! 
sense and good nature combined - there is ease I 
and security that not only will our opinions bt; 
respected, but even our nrejudices and prepos- 
sessions will be gently dealt with. Yet, to attiiiii 
to a generous coui’tesy, riKU-e even than good- 
sense and good-nature is necessary ; some self- 
denial must be practised, not with a view of 
ol^ining services in return, as some cynics 
would have us believe, but because a handsome 
courtesy surely is twice blessed, breeding in 
return that reciprocal kindness which we con- 
ceive of as governing the behaviour of the angels 
themselves. 

Some manners there are, which, like some 
colours, arc not offensive in and by themselves, 
in their own sphere, or at a distance, but which, 
placed in juxtaposition with others that neither 
agree with nor are complementary to them, 
become glaringly incongruous. Tims, a bi'oad 
boisterous humour — not without merit in itself, 
perhaps— obliterates, overpowers, by its fftative 
Btrengtli and vividness, tlie tenderer hues of a 
gentler fancy, just as a brilliant Fi’ench-blue 
drawing-room suite, harmless and even handsome 
in an npholsterei-’s warehouse, becomes obnox- 
iously ootrusive in the presence of living and 
moving figures and colours more subdued. Yet 
it hjfhst confessed that to the ordinary eye 
gOo|™eeding is often invisible : like the woman 
too well dressed to attract attention. 


Good-manners, no more than wit, genius, learn- 
ing, or sprightliness, are welcome everywhere. 
There are innumerable coteries where an affecta- 
tion of superior refinement, an air of doing and 
saying, not so much what is right and kind, but 
the ‘ correct thing,’ what is fancied to be said and 
done by their superiors in rank or fashion— is 
much more impressive to the meagre worshippers 
of the idol caste than the beauty of courtesy itself 
would be. Indeed, so little do they understand 
it, tbat the extra politeness assumed sometimes 
to keep prcsumpluoiiB folks at a distance will be 
put down by them to their own exceeding merits, 
and a cool reserve is met with a ridiculous 
assumption of condescension, as though to set us 
ut our ease. 

While good-nature is like bread-- the staff of 
everyday life — manners that arc superficial and 
exaggerated are like the luiint and powder on the 
face of a handsome woman, not merely needless, 
but impairing wliat they are snp])Osed foolishly 
to improve. The idea of their own iinpf)rtance is 
strongest in the weakest frames : tliey will think 
theinselve.s great because tliey think little of their 
associates, valuing themselves principally on little 
niceties, affectations, and fantastical mannerisms, 
laborious frivolities. For a man to be satisfied 
with the approval of bis coterie, even though 
accompanied by bis own secret dissatisfaction, is 
tlie mark of a small mind ; wliile for him to be 
satisfied with his own behaviour, even though it 
be coiuhunned by his little circle, argues a soul 
of no common stamp. 


BLOOD HOY A L.* 

CUAPTEIl XVU. — IN BEARCH OF AN ANX'ESTOR. 

Djck’b first year at the Pipe-roll was anything 
but a lazy one. Opulence in the shape of two 
huiidred and fifty a year came to him with the 
encumbrance of plenty to do for it. He had 
the office routine to learn, and rolls find tallies 
to deciplier, and endless honsehold difiiculties of 
his own to meet, and all the children’s schooling 
and other arrangements to look after. It was 
still u stiuggle. But by dint of Imrd work and 
pinching, with Maud’s able assistance, things 
came straight in the end somehow. Dick got 
a pupil or two in his spare time — happier men 
than himself, who were going up under luckier 
auspices to Oxford ; for, though Dick put the 
best face upon it, still, it was a pull leaving that 
beloved university without a degree. How’ever, 
the year wore on, as most years wear on, good, 
bad, or indifferent ; and Mary Tudor, too, left 
her place at Chiddingwick lectory, and got 
another one, better paid, with nice people in 
Westminster. She. was u constant Sunday visitor 
at the Plautttgenets' rooms ; and so, in vacation, 
was Archie Gillespie, whose unfailing devotion 
to his college friend struck Dick every day as 
something truly remoi'kable. Brothers are so 
dense. Maud smiled at him often. If he had 
paid a quarter the attention to any other girl 
that Archie paid her^ how instantly sJie would 
have perceived it ! But Dick, dear Dick, never 
seemed to suspect that Archie could come for 

* Copyright. 1892 in tho United States of America by the 
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anytliiii|.» else on earth except to talk over the 
affairs of the family with him. And yet, men 
consider women the inferior creatures ! 

Much of Dick’s spare time, however — for, being 
a very busy man, of course he hud often spare 
time on liis hands, amounting fre(|uently to as 
much us half an hour togetlier— was spent in 
a curious yet congenial occupation - the labo- 
rious liiiutiiig-up of the Plantugeuet pedigree. A 
certain insane desire to connect his family with 
the old royal House of hhigland pursued Dick 
through life, and made him look upon this purely 
useless and ornamental object as though it were 
a matter of tlie gravest practical importance. 
Maud felt its gravity, too, quite as much os her 
brother ; it was an almost inevitable result, 
indee<l, of their jieculiar up-bringing. Every 
man has necessarily what the French call, well, 
‘the defects of liis qualities’ — faults wliiidi are 
either the correlatives or the exces.s of his par- 
ticular virtues. Now, tlie I’lautageiiets had pre- 
served their strong sense <jf self-respect and 
many other valuable personal cliaractei istics under 
trying circumstances, by dint of this self-same 
fttiiiily pride ; it was idmusi necessary, therefore, 
that when Dick found liimself in a position 
to prove, us lie thought, the goodness of Iiis 
claim to represent in our day the old IMantageio t 
stock, he siiould prosecute tlie research after the 
missing links with all the innate energy of his 
active nature. Mary Tudor, indeed, whose prac- 
tical common sense was of a dillerent order, some- 
times regretted that Dick should waste so much 
valuable time on so unimportant an object ; to 
her, it seemed a pity that a man whose days were 
mainly spent in poring over dusty documeiiU 
ill tlie public service should devote a large part 
of Ida evenings as well to poring over other 
equally dusty dociinieuts fur u personal and 
purely sentimental purpose. ‘ What good will 
it do you, Dick, even if you do find out you’ie 
the i-ightful heir to the tlirone of England V 

she asked him more than once. ‘Parliament 
won’t repeal the Acts of Union with Scotland 

and Ireland, and get rid of the Settlement, to 

make you king, and .Xfund and Nellie princesses 
of tlie blood royal.’ Dick adniitteil that was so; 
but still, her frivolity sliocked him. ‘It’s a 
noble inheritance !’ he suiil, with a touch of 
romanco in his voice, ‘ Surely, Mary, you 
wouldn’t wish me to remain in>en.sihle like a 
log to tile iiroiul distinction of so unif[ue an 

ancestry ! They were sudi /a/a, those oltl Plan- 
tagenets ! Look at Uciiry 11., for example, who 
founded our House for most practical purposes ; 
tlure. was a wonderful organiser for you ! And 
Edward I., wluit a statesman ! so far before his 
age ! and the Black Prince — and Edward III. — 
and Henry V., what strategists ! It isn't merely 
that they were kings, mind you ; I don’t care 
about that; since I came to know what really 
makes a man great, 1 haven’t attached so mncii 
importance to the mere fact of their position. 
But just see wliat workers the old Plaiitagenets 
wore ill ihemselvcs, and how much they did 
for the building-up of Rnglaiul — and, indeed, of 
all Britain, if it eomoa to that, for wasn’t Scot- 
tish independence itself a direct result of the 
national opposition to Edward Plantagerict’a pre- 
mature policy of unincatioii 1 When I think of 
all those things, I feel a glow of pride : 1 realise 


to myself what a grand heritage it is to be the 
descendant and representative of such early 
giants ; for tlioi e* were giants in those days, 
and no man could then be king unless he bail 
at least a strenuous personality— oftenes^, too, 
unless he were also a real live statesman. Our 
ancestors themselves knew all that very well ; 
and when one of our line fell short of his 
ancestral standard, like Edward II. and Bichard 
11., he went soon to the wall, and made way 
for a stronger. It 's not about them I care, nor 
about mere puling devotees like poor Henry III.: 
it’s my descent from men like those great early 
organisers, and thinkers, and rulers, who built 
nj) the administrative and judicial system we 
all still live under.’ 

When lie talked like that, Maud thought it 
was really beautiful I She wondered how Mary 
could ever be insensible to the romantic charms 
of such old ile.scent 1 But theie 1 Mary wasn’t 
a Plantagcnet, only a mere Welsh Tudor ; and 
tliougji she was a dear good girl, and as sweet 
as they ’re niaile, how could you expect her to 
enter fully into the feelings of the real ^Id 
family 1 As for Archie (Jillespie, bo said to 
Mai-y more, tlniu once : ‘ Let Dick go his own 
way, Miss Tudor : it gives him pleasure. He 
thinks some mysterious good* is g'.ang to come 
out of it all for him and bis, if he can fi;I in 
the missing links in the Plantagenet pedigree. 
Of course, that’s pure moonshine.,^ citill, we 
must tilwayif remember it was the Plantagenet 
pedii^ree that gave our Dick lus first interest in 
English history, and so made him whut he is ; 
arnl anything deserves respect which could keep 
Edniniid Plaiitageiiet’s chiUlreu from degenerating, 
as they would have degeiierateil, from their 
father’s example, without this inspiriting idea of 
nofthisac ohlujr : ail idea which has made Dick 
and Maud — I mean, Miss Plantagenet — hold their 
heads high through life in spite of their poverty. 
It call do Dick no liurm nou’ to pursue a little 
further this innocent hobby ; it will give him 
a l/etter insight into the byways and alleys 
of early English histoiy ; and if he can really 
estahlj.sh the IMaiitiigeiiet pedigree throughout, 
it may serve to call attention to him as a sound 
historical researcher. Fortunalely, he knows whttl 
evidence is ; tiiul lie u on’t go wrong, therefore, 
by making heedless assumptions and incredible 
skips and jninp.s, like half our genealogists.’ 

So Dick pejsevered for fully twelve months 
ill his eager attempt, by hook arid by crook, to 
trace his own family up to Lionel of Clarence, 
np(<n whom ]\Ir Plantagenet liimself had early 
fixed— at pure haiibuzurd - as the special trans- 
mitter of the Plantagenet blood to the later 
branches of tlie House, himself included. The 
longer Dick worked at it, too, the more confident 
he became of ultimate success. Step by step 
turned out right Ho bad brought the thing 
tlowii, he told Mary, to a moral certainty ; only 
one link now' reniuined to complete the entire 
pedigree. That’s always the way, it may be 
mentioned parenthetically, with your doubtful 
genealogy ; there ’s only one link missing — but 
unfortunately, that ’s the link on proof of which 
the whole chain is dependent And very natu- 
rally, too : for this is how the ihing works 
out. You track your own genealogy, let us 
say, back to a peaiuou named Plantagenet, who 
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lived some time in tlie sixteenth century, and 
with M'hom^ you are really and undoubtedly 
connected by an unbroken and traceable anceHtrul 
series. Then you track the family tree of Lionel 
of Clarence forward, in the opposite direction, to 
a real and liwlprical Plunta^enet who ‘ flourished,’ 
as the books say, near the end ()f the flfteenth 
century. After that you say : ‘i/ my ancestor, 
the sixteenth-century Plaiitu; 4 enet, turns out to 
be the son of Lioner.s descendant in the fifteenth 
century — as is extremely probable -why, then, 
it’s all made out — I’m descended direct from 
Lionel of Clarence ; and in any case, don’t 
you see, there’s only one link missiii" !* Wise 
genealogists nsiially abstain on purpose from the 
attempt to hunt up that fatal missinj^ link ; 
they know I'i^ht well that tlie safest ])lan is to 
a-ssiime identity, while elforts at provini^ it are 
frequently disiisLrous. Ihit Dick was still young, 
and not perljaps ovei’wise ; so once he liad 
brought down the matter to a question of a 
solitary missing link, he couldn’t rest ni^ht or 
day till he iiad finally settled it 
^ijne evening, he returned home from the office 
to Maud, overflowing witli a new and most imiioi t- j 
unt discovery. ‘Well, the thing’s all hut prove«l, | 
at last,’ he cried,, in a triumphant voice, as he j 
ki.s.sed her warmly : ‘at lea.st, that is to say, 1 ’ve j 
found a valuable clue that will decide the matter i 
finally one way or the other. 1 ’ve discovered a , 
conveyanc(i of the sixteenth eciilu ry, date<l ir)3H - j 
here’s a verbatim copy of it wkicb de.scri)>es 
Thomas Plantagenet, our gnjat-great-gramlfather’s 
grand fatlier, as being really the son of (files 
Plantagenet, the missing-link man, who is said 
in it to have ownetl a liouse — and tliis, you will 
see, is the new and impoitsuit point — at Fram- 
lingham, in Suffolk. He seems to have been some 
sort of a petty tradesman. AVhere Giles first 
came from, we hud till now mt means of knowing. I 
But after this clue, all we’ve got to do next is 
just to hunt up the local records at Framlingliaiu 
and find out that thi.s Giles PlauUigenet, uLvady 
known to us, was the son of that (feoffi-ey Plan- 1 
tagenet of lUchmoiid, in Yorksliire, whom I i 
showed long ago to have been tlie hist traceabh* , 
descendant of Lionel of Clarence, and concerning 
whom Lysous says, witlu)ut a shadow of authority, 
sine jyrolc^ he died without issue.’ 

fit seems rather a leap, though, for those days, 
doesn’t it,’ Mary put in timidly, for she dreaded 
the effect of a disappointment iipnii Dick’s nervous 
nature, ‘from lUenmond to Framlingham ? 1 
thought people rarely went then much beyond 
their own county.’ 

‘That was true, no doubt, for the middle and 
lower classes,’ Dick answered with a faint tinge 
of Plantagenet pride in his voice ; ‘ hut hardly 
even then, I hIiouM say, for people of sucli 
distinction as Geoffrey Plantagenet. Gontleiiien 
of high rank, and members of the peei*age and the 
royal family, had iimnors, you know, in many 
different counties, and moved on from one to 
another from time to time, or left them about by 
will to various sons and ilaughters. We mustn’t 
judge such great folk by the common analogies 
of ordinal^ people.’ 

Dick,’ Maud inter))osed, a little startled 
hereelfi *even if Mary’s objectioh doesn’t hold 
^ seem a little odd, doesn’t it, that 


Plantagenet should be a petty tradesman 


at Framlingbafn, if he was i*eully the son of 
such a man as Geoflfrey, wliom we know to have 
been a county geiiLlenuui of distinction in York- 
shire?’ 

‘ I don’t think so at all,’ Dick answered with 
a little snrpj'ise. ‘ In those days, yoti see, Maud, 
wlieii there was no middle cla.ss, people went up 
and down easily. Attainder was so common, and 
loss of estates such an every-day occurj'ence, that 
the vicissitude.s of families must often have been 
much more rapid and startling than nowadays. 
However, it’s no use arguing beforehand ahout a 
plain question of fact. It was so, or it wasn’t. 
I bhull soon find out which. The records are 
almost sure to be j»reserved at Frumliugham, 
because it was the seat of the Howards ; and I 
shall go down there next Bank Holiday and 
settle the question. After that, 1 ’ll publish the 
rt*sult of my seart.h ; and then noboily will ever 
be able U) say in futuii! we maile a false pretence 
of being real royal Plantagenets.’ 

He spoke so contirlently tliat he really fright- 
ened poor Mary. Slie couldn’t helj) thinking 
what ti terrible sbock it would be to him if by 
any chance he should turn out after all to be 
mistaken, and if Giles I’lantageiiet should jirove 
to he other tlian the son of Geoffrey. 

So real did this danger uj'pear to her, indeed, 
that us Bank Holiday apiiroached, and Dick 
talke<l more ami more certainly of his visit to 
Framlingham, she spoke quite seriously on the 
matter to Maud. ‘Do you know, dear,’ she said, 
taking her friend’.s liand, ‘if 1 could have got 
away for the day, I’d go liglit down to Fram- 
ling’hani with him, though it s(>ems to me a 
dreiulful waste of money for so useless a purpose.’ 
- At that, Maud’s eyes (luKhed ; poor dear Mary ! 
she never wonbi imderstaml the feelings of u 
Plantagenet. ‘ What 1 h*el is this,’ Mary went 
on, all unheeding. ‘I’m obliged to stop at 
liome that day with the children ; hut J wish 
I could go : for if by any chance it should 
haj>p(‘u to turn out that Dick was mistaken after 
all, ami Giles Planlageiiet wam't the son of 
Gi!oflVi!y, I’m afraid the shock would quite 
unman liim for the moment, and I hardly know 
what he might be tempteil to do in the first keen 
sense of intense disappointment.’ 

Maud’s lip curled slightly. Nursery governe.sa 
iia slie was, the old dancing-muster’s daugliter 
had all tlie iiride of a duchess- and wliy not, 
indeed, siiiee she was a princess of the blood 
royal? ‘Oh, that -wouldii’t make any difierence, 
dear,’ she answered confidently. ‘We are Plan- 
t 4 xgenet 8 , iloii’t you see ? and if we don’t happen 
to be descended from that particular man 
Geoflrey, we must be descended through some 
other member of the Plantagenet family. My 
poor father was sure of it ; and it’s always been 
known in Yorkshire for many gen(?rations.’ 

However, Maiy was so urgent, and so afraid 
of the consequences of a sudden dis/ippointment — 
for she knew Dick’s nature, and loved him dearly 
— that at last Maud consented to accompany her 
brother on his projected trip, and guard him 
against the results of an impossible failure. 

Bank Holitluy came, in due time— a lovely 
summer day ; and Dick and Maud went down 
together by cheap train to Framlingham. Tlie 
hanks by the side of the rail w'ere thick with 
flowers. Tlicy reached there early in the day, 
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ami Dick called upon the rector at once, sending 
in* liis card with name and address at the Pipe- 
rolls. As lie expected, that introduction amply 
sulUced him. Nor was he disappointed about 
the preservation of the Franilingham records. 
The church possessed a singularly perfect collec- 
tion of baptismal and marriage entries from the 
beginning of the fifteenth century onward. In 
less than half an hour, Dick was thick in their 
midst, turning over the dusty leaves of those 
worn old books Avilh all the eagerness and en- 
thusiasm of a born genealogist 

Maud sat with him lor a while in the gloom 
of tliat dimly-lighfed chancel ; but after half an 
hour or more of hunting jiage b}' page, her 
patiimce began to give out, and she proposed to 
stroll away lowtinls tlie castle ruins, and return 
a little later to see how Dick progressed with his 
(piest after ancestors. Dick acipiiesced readily 
enough, and Maud Avent oil' by herself down the 
leafy lane that leads straight to the castle. 

For some time she amused herself in the de«*p 
hollow of the moat, and walked round the great 
circuit of the frowning raniimi t. It was a splen- 
did ruin, slie thought, the linest slie had seen. 
Then she inount(Ml tlus broken wall, and looked 
out upon the A\ide i)Uiin, and admired the 
beautiful view of the cbuirb and village. A flag 
floated from the towei’, as if in honour of Dick’s 
presence. .\t last, as lunch-lime approuche<I, she 
lounged back la/.ily to Dick. They had lu’ought 
their own bj-cad and cheese and a few sandwiches 
with them, jind sin; had picked <»ul mentally a 
co(d spot umler the spreading chestnuts AA’hich 
seemed to lier tlie A’ery [ilace in Avhich to make 
their impromptu picnic. So she open<‘d the 
chni’eh door in very good spirits, for tlu; fresh 
coiiiitiy air had (‘xhihirated h(‘r like <’hampagne 
after so long a spell (»f that du.^'ty London ; and 
she AVent straight to the chancel Avliere she had 
left poor Dick an hour before ampng his tattered 
registers. 

As she drcAV near, a siuldcii tenaor rushed oA'or 
her unexpectedly. \Yhat on earth could this 
mean ? Dick Avas gazing at the books Avith an 
ashen-Avbite face, and Avith eyes that fair!}’’ 
started out of their sockets for staring, lie 
raised liis head and looked at h(‘r. lie couldn’t 
speak for horror. With one hand he hcckoned 
his sister mysteriously to his side ; then lie 
moistened his lips at lust and pointed Avitli one 
accusing finger to the entries. ‘Look there, 
Maud,’ he faltered Avith a painful elhirt ; ami 
Maud looked Avliere he )»id her. 

It Avas a mongrel entry, half Latin, half 
English : ‘Die 14 Junii, anno IIDH, Giles, the son 
of Ricliard Plaiitagenet, ctfljbler, and of Joan, 
uxoris eius, huius parochia'.’ 

Maud glamuul at the words herself with u 
certain vague sense of teiTor. ‘ But perhaps,’ she 
cried, ‘ after all, this Richar<l riantageiiet him- 
aelf was of i-oyal ancestry.’ 

Dick shook* his head with a terrihle, a despoml- 
ent shako. He knew when he Avas beaten. ‘Oh 
no,’ he answered aloud, though he could hardly 
frame tlie Avoi-d.s. ‘1 knoAv Avhat I say. I’ve 
found out all about this Richard Phintagenet, 
Maud. He Avas the ancestor of the otlier people 
— the false Phintagenets, don’t you know, the 
Sheflicld family Avho left the money. He never 
was a true Plaiitagenet in any way at all. 


It Avas only a nickname, lie acted the parts of 
the Plaiitagenet kings, one after the other, in a 
masfpie or pageant,’ and was known from that 
time by pure fun as Richard Plantagenet. But 
that was in I.ondon ; and avo ilidii’t know till 
now he Avas caht settled at Frainlinghani.’ 

‘And mud we be descended from him, Dick?’ 
She asked it piteously, pleadingly. 

‘Oh, Maud, yes, Ave must. There’s no other 
Avay out of it. I ’\'e worked up the Avhole thing 
so thoroughly now — to my own destruction. J 
knoAV all about him. His real name was Mug- 
gins; and that’s onr real name too; and this 
hook— this horrifl book gives all the facts neces- 
.sary to proAu* oni’ descent from him ; and the 
: iShetlield pcople’.s too, Avho are really onr 
cousins.’ 

lie said it Avith utter despondency. "I'lic truth 
was Avrenched out of him. Maud clasped her 
while Ihiiids and looked hard at poor Dick. This 
diMllnsion w.as ju.st as terrible for her ns for him. 
‘VouVe (juitc, ipiite sure?’ she murmured once 
more in a voici; of jmre agony. 

‘Yes, quite, quite sure,’ Dick answered AA'ith 
a tremor, hut Avith manful persir-tence. ‘There 
can’t be a doubt of it. 1 kncAv evurythintt about 
this Avretched creature before, ^cept that he Avas 
I a Framlingliam man : and there are <‘Utries here 
I ill the. IxMik — you can see tlii'in for yourself — that 
j leaA'e no shadow of doubt anywhere about the 
1 felloAv’s identity. — Maud, Maud, it’s# been all a 
fooliijh, foolish dream. We are not— -Ave never 
were — real roval Plantngeiiets !’ 

^laud looked down at the ground and burst 
into liot tears. ‘ Then J ’ll never marry Archie,’ 
slie crieil. ‘ Never, never, never ! I ’ll never a.sk 
him to take a mere nobody from C’hiddingwick. 
j\Iy pride Avouldii’t alloAV it my pride Avoiild 
* .slam I in the Avay : for I 'm as proud as before, 
j Dick, though 1 'lu ml a Plantigeiiet I’ 


I 4TIE STAGE ‘DBESSER’ OF LAST 
j CENTO ijy. 

I Thte poA'crty of theatrical ‘propertie.s’ and scenery 
ill the early part of last century is ridiculed in 
* the Taller of Kith July ITOi), Avhich professes to 
; giAa* an inventory of the ‘movahle.s of (fliiiato- 
! pher Rich, wlio is de.sci’lbed as ‘breaking 

' up housekeeping, and lia.s many curious pieces 
! of furniture to di.s])ose of, Avhich may be seen 
! between the hours of .six and ten in the evening’ 
— the theatrical hours of tlie period. Among 
them Ave find - ‘spirits of right Naiitz brandy, 
for lambent flames and aiipii itions ; one shower 
of .snoAv ill the whiWst French paper ; a sen, 
coiisi.sting of a dozen large Avaves, the tenth bigger 
than ordinary and a little damaged ; a new moon 
.'jomethiiig decayed ; an imperial mantle made 
for Cyru.s the Great, and Avorn by Julius Ciesar, 
Bajazet, King Harry the KigliUi, and Signor 
Valentini ; a .'^erpent to sting Cleopatra ; the 
complexion of a murderer in a bandbox, con- 
sisting of a large piece of burnt cork and a coal- 
black ])eruke ; a suit of clothes for a ghost, viz., 
a blooily sliirt, a doublet curiously pinked, and 
a coat Avith three great eyelet hole.s upon the 
breast.’ 

To John Philip Kemble belongs the credit of 
being the first tlieatrical manager avIio laid the 
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fonudatio^ of that improvement in ecenery and 
scenic effect which we have seen brought to 
such perfection in our own day. Boaden the 
draiTuitist, one of Kemble’s biographers, tells us 
there were persons still living in liis time who 
could remember the miserable ‘pairs of Hats which 
used to clap together on e.vcn the stage trodden 
bj Mr Garrick ; archil ecturo without selection 
or proprietv ; a hall, a castle, or a chamber, or 
a cut wood of whicli all the verdure seemed to 
have been washed away.’ This brings him to 
the improvements in costume, scenery, and scenic 
effect wrought John Philip, on the subject 
of which Bouden, who is not always us clear us 
he might be, concludes bis observations with a 
very strange remark: ‘ Uiique.stionably, all tlie 
youtb, all the uniformity, all the splendour, and 
the costume of the stage came in, hut did not 
die with Mr Kemble.’ This was written in 18^5. 
lloaden’s meaning appears to he that, great as 
were the improvements introduced by Kemble, 
they were, after all, the mere commencement of 
a new era. We who live in 18i)2 and have seen 
th(i perfection to which stage co.stnme, scenery, 
ancl machinery have been brought during the 
last quarter of a century, can unhesitatingly 
endorse tlie truth that opinion. 

It was not untlt Kemble’s time that attention 
began to be given to the correct co.stume of the- 
atrical characters. Our great-great-grandfathers 
did not trouble tbcmselves to inquire whether 
David Garrick was dressed in accordance with 
the times in which the characters he rej)reseijted 
were supposed to live, or in harmony with their 
probable suiTouudiugs : all they went 1o see ami 
hear was David Garj'ick. This should be borne 
in mind when considering the ability t»f a man 
like Garrick ; for the povvyr which, in spite of 
the disadvantages of wretched scenery, ‘})ro- 
perties,’ and incorrect costume, could rivet tlic 
attention, must ha\'e been of necessity very great. 
The ‘dressing’ of Shakespearean characters in 
the eighteenth century would make us laugh in 
these days. Garrick in tlie character of Mucla-th 
was accustomed to wear* a court suit of scarlet 
and gold lace, with in the later .scenes of the 
tragedy — ‘a wig as largo us any now worn’ — 
I am here quoting Lee Lewis— ‘by the gravest 
of ^ur Barons of the Exchequer.’ This wa.s the 
costume adopted and followed by other Macbeths 
of the time. A picture by Dawes repre-sents 
Garrick in the fighting scenes of the jday wearing 
a sort of Spaiii.sli dress, slashed trunks, a breast- 
plate, and — Heaven save the mark ! — a high- 
crowue<l hat. To dre.ss Macbeth after this fa.shion 
would be at least as absurd as if we were to put 
pair of top-boots on the sturdy legs, amt a 
‘stove-pipe’ hat on the grizzled locks of Oliver 
the Protector. 

It is not improbable that Garrick himself saw 
the absurdity of this method of ‘ diussing ’ a semi- 
barbaric warrior, and his reason for «'ontiniiiug 
to do so has been given by more than one 
authority. A friend is said to have remonstrated 
with him on the absurdity of the costume, ami 
suggested the almost equally incongnions alter- 
native of a Highland dress.* ‘It is only thirty 
years ago,’ said David, ‘tlmt the llrelender was 
m England. Party spirit ‘ runs so high that if 

] , I were to put on tartan I fchould be hissed off 
s&ge, and perhaps the house would be pulled 
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down.' To those who know anything of the 
strong* party feeling of the period and the rougli- 
aiid-ready audiences of the last century, this 
reported answer seems to carry on the face of it 
the stamp of truth. 

It i.s noteworthy, however, that when Kemble 
played Macbeth at Edinburgh, on the occasion 
of liis farewell benefit, he wore a Highland dress?. 
Sir Walter Scott tells ns: ‘We divested his 
bonnet of sundry huge biiiiclies of black feathers 
wliicli made it look like an umlertaker’s cushion;’ 
in other words, the classical John Philip hud 
‘ dressed ’ the hero of ShakeB])eare’s tragedy in 
the well-kiiowii habiliiiients of tl)i‘ Highlander 
of the snuH-shop. Sir Walter knew this per- 
fectly widl ; and by bis advice ami by bis hands 
the leathers were replaced ‘with a single broad 
feather of an eagle sloping across’ the actor’s 
‘noble brow. He tohl us afterwards,’ says the 
novelist, ‘that the change to him was worth three 
distinct rounds of a])])hnise as he came forward 
ill thi.s jiu])roved and inorr r/minrn' Iwathfear' 
The italic.s are ours. Even Sir W’alter does not 
seem to have been stj-uck with the absurdity of 
an ‘ imjuovenient ’ uhich was merely a mistake 
ill afiother direction. As a matter of fact, Mac- 
beth was never dressed to tlu: taste of anti(iiuirian 
critics until the revival of the tragedy by Mr 
Phelps at. Sadler’s Wells in 1847, and by Mr 
Charles Kean at the I’jincess’s some few years 
later. The date of Macbeth’s death is fixed at 
tlie year 1057, and the costumes selected ou 
these occasions were tlio.se of the eleventh 
century. 

Grotesque us was his ‘dressing’ of Macbeth, 
tlie costume in which David Ganick and his 
HUcces.sor.s wei*e accustomed to array Othello was 
1 certainly not less reiiiarkahle. Befoi'e Kemble’s 
time, (jthellu usually pre.seutcd himself in ‘a 
I ati If skirted coat, white bi eeche.s, waistcoat, white 
full- bottomed wig, and tliree-corncred cocked- 
bat.’ If to this’ remarkable costume, wliiiL the 
reader sbouhl ptubups be told was the uniforiu 
of a liritisli gt.meral oilicer of the period, you add 
Othello’s blackened face, you have a result which 
in these days could only he l-oalibcd by a Moore 
and Burgess Minstnd. Occasionally, however, 
Othello was habited in a semi-eastern co.stume— 
a Moorish jacket and trousers — wliicli, if not bo 
absolutely ]»repo>t<!rouB a.s the other, mii.'-t strike 
any one only .slightly acquainted with European 
. or Venetian history us ridicnlous and absurd. 
[‘The general of all Italian state,’ says James 
Bouden, with .something approacliiiig to historical 
I accuracy, ‘would wear its ■ uniform ; he would 
never be indulged with the privilege of strutting 
I about like “a malignant and a tiirban’d Turk” 
at the head of a (Hirisliaii army.’ Kemble was 
I the fir.st to knock over these ridiculous and 
absurd stage notions. ‘He searched,’ says Don- 
uldaoii, ‘the surrouiidiiig.s and pninting.s of former 
ages, and had the historical drama dressed in the 
|n-o|»er costume of its period.’ The etateiiiont is 
a little too wide and coinpreliensive to he strictly 
accurate*, a fad which in no way detracts from 
the merit due to John Philip us an earnest and 
intelligent stage reformer. 

The stage is made up of contrast - -tragedy, 
comedy ; melodrama and burlesque : to cliaiige 
to a lighter subject is strictly within the ai‘ea 
of my theme, because it serves to illustrate in 
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another direction some of the changes wliich have 
taken place in theatrical costume. Joseph Grim- 
aldi was the inventor of the present clown’s dress, 
liefore Joey’s time, the clown — in costume, but ^ 
in nothing else— was a sort of English Pierrot, ; 
an impossible combination, and u necessary fail- j 
ure. Joey seems to have recognised tljo fact that , 
English low humour was iinsiiited to a Frencli- j 
man’s dress, and that between the Pierrot -a j 
‘persouiiage de carnaval’ — and an English clown 
there was, and could be, very little in common. 
He broke up, therefore, the blank white of 
Pierrot’s dress with tlie vui'icgated spots, stars, ' 
and patches to which we are now accustomed. ; 
But Grimaldi in his own particular line, narrow | 
as it was, was a man of inventive resource— to | 
some extent a genius. Nearly all the so-called ; 
‘comic business’ is of his invention. The liar- j 
lequiu — probaljly without knowing it continued | 
to dress himself a la Watteau until the year one of j 
the ])resent centurv, when Janies Byrne, father i 
of the late Oscar Byrne, introduced a change. 
In the pantomime of ‘Harlequin Amulet, or j 
the Magic of Mona,’ produced at Drnry Lane, 
he appeared as Harlequin, in a tightly-fitting j 
white silk shape, into which the well-known | 
coloured silk patdics were woven, the whole ! 
being profusely covered with spangles, and nre | 
senting an unusually sparkling appearance. This 
is the costume worn by all the Harleipiins of 
the present day. 


’J' HE 1 B 0 N ’i' 0 I' A T E. 

ClIAPTEll III.— MAJOR BOWVEn. 

It W'us the day following her father’s <leath. 
Arabella and her aunt were sitting in tlie draw- 
ing-room, waiting tlie arrival of her uncle. 
Presently the hall hell rang ; there was a bustle | 
on the stairs, and then the door was Hung open , 
and the footman announced ‘ Major Buwyer !’ ; 

Idlest people tliought the Major a genial, kind- , 
hearted man. He was of commanding presence, ; 
tall, and remarkably handsome ; hail a tine figure, | 
tine features, and a florid complexion. These, 
with his debonair manner and a .soft inelodiou.s ^ 
voice, made liiiu a general favourite in society, , 
especially with the fair sex. He entered tlie ! 
room with a cheerful salutation to both his sister- 
in-law and niece, ami though he put on a pleasant , 
smile, he in reality was not in the best of . 
humours. On his way down in the train the 
death of Mr Alsworth had been a topic of couver- , 
satiou ; and his fir.st impression was that, as he, ; 
knew that the deceased liad appointed him sole , 
executor and trustee, liis ]>i)8ition would not , 
be an unpleasant one. Arabella was a handsome . 
girl, and to have such a fine young creature ^ 
under his control for the next two years at least, j 
and also to have the management of her pi'operty, 
was not at all disagreeable. But presently some- 
thing was said about large losses and conse- 
quent embarrassment, and then things assumed an 
entirely dilfeivnt usj)ect. The idea of having his 
niece dependent on him, instead of his having 
the command of her thousands, was a state of 
things he had never con tein [dated ; and con.se- 
quently, when he arrived at Netley Lodge, his 
temper was somewhat ruflled. But he was too 


[mlitic a man to let either Arabella or Miss Mor- 
timer know' bis tliougbts ; so be smiled graciously 
on the former, and kis-sed her afl’ectionately ; and 
then anproaebing the latter, he said: ‘Well, 
Bebsy, Jw)w’ do you do?’ and stretching out bis 
haml indifferently, be continued: ‘Glad to see 
yon looking so W'ell.’ 

Miss Mortimer and the Major had never been 
on particularly friendly terms ; but, in her 
pve.scnt no.sitiun, she was very glad that Arabella 
should have some one to helj) and advise her 
more competent than herself ; so she replied : 

‘ I’liauk you, Kobert. ’J'hank y|^u very much for 
coining. In this mehiiichuly business, you will 
he a great help to my poor Bella.’ 

‘ Certainly, certainly ! 1 shall do all 1 can,’ 
he replied airily. ‘But what is this I heard in 
the train about lo.sses and embarraBsment ?’ 

Arabella shook her head. ‘We are almost os 
much in the ilark as yon are, my dear uncle,’ 
she .‘^.‘lid. ‘All wc know for certain i.s that 
napa^’s stockbroker has absconded, taking W’ith 
liiin* twenty -seven Ihonsand pounds of his 
money.’ 

‘What! That rascal Sinclair?’ • 

‘ Yes.’ 

‘But surely the los.s of twcuty-seven thousand 
poiimls would not mean niinj» Can’t you teB me 
anything more V 

‘No; 1 have W’ritteii to Mr Ainsley— that’s 
papa's lawyer— and informed him of the sad 
event ; ami he replied that, if I ifould let him 
kiit>w the day appointed for the funeral, he would 
come down and bring the will and the papers 
with him. 1 don’t know much about it; but I 
thought from the tone of the letter that things 
niight turn out better than we expected.’ 

‘ 1 hope ami tru.st, for your sake, my dear, that 
they may. — But now', what about dinner ? ’ 

‘ We dine at six,’ she reiJied ; ‘ and ’ — looking at 
her watch— ‘it U now half-pa.st five.’ 

‘Well, then, 1 ’ll go and dress. 1 suppose iliey 
liave taken my luggage up.’ And, to Miss Mor- 
timer’s inexpressible relief, he rose and left the 
joom, accompanied b>» Arabella, wdio volunteered 
to show him to his aj)artineiit.‘^. 

‘Wind u wieti'hed, cold-hearted creature !’ mur- 
mured the sofl-liearted lady, ‘Not a word of 
.sympathy or condoit to the poor child, nothing 
but money.’ * 

The dinner was over ; the ladies had retired, 
and Major Bowyer was sitting by the lire sipping 
some of Mr A I-. worth’s choicest Burgundy, and 
lie felt quite eomfoi'table and quite at his ease* 
The ilMiumoiir with w’hich he had entered the 
house, the natural result of bad news and a 
journey on a winter’s day, had yielded to the 
'agreeable influence of the house. He was, too, 
greatly pleased witli his niece. Even if the state 
of a flairs tenied out as everybody seemed to 
imagine they w'ould, be was beginning to think 
that to have so line and graceful a girl as a 
member of Ids establishment would be no such 
unpkaisant thing, and certainly would, 'as an 
attraction, be w'orth the expense. So he sat on, 
.‘‘inoking and thinking till the Burgundy wrtis 
finished, and at an early hour W'eiit to bed. 

The days passed slowly. From the time Major 
Bowyer entered the house, he, as it were, took 
command of everything, much to Arabella’s satis- 
faction. Miss Mortimer, how'ever, was not so 
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well pleased. She knew more of her bi'otlier-iii- 
law’s character than her niece, and hud a vivid 
recollection of what her dead . sister had suffered 
under his despotic rule. 

At last the day of the funeral arrived. Ara- 
bella had taken a last look at the placid face of 
her dear dead father ; the cofliii Ijiid been screwed 
down, ; and now the sombre procession was slowly 
lending its way down the drive. The poor 
orphan was sitting bathed in tears. She had seen 
the last of him she had loved so dearly, and who 
had loved her with an equal if not a stronger 
passion, and she felt sad ami desolate. Presently 
other thoughts crept into hei* mind and occupied 
her brain. She was looking back into the past 
and musing on the future. Was the happy life 
she had led to be a thing of the past? Had the 
sunshine of lier life faded and passed away for 
ever? She sat for some time silent and discour- 
aged, how long she never knew, and then she 
and Miss Moi’timer were summoned to the library 
to hear the will read. Her uncle met her at the 
door and conducted her to a seat, and the reading 
commenced. 

CHAPTER TV.— SPREADING THE NEWS. 

In their own cst^lmation, the Misses Scudamore 
wore not, as some of the inhuhitauts of Nunsford 
imagined, selfish, stingy, and narrow-minded ; on 
the contrary, taken at their own appriseinent, 
they were jf.st the reverse, being Iqrgti-hcurted, 
benevolent, and charitable. It was true that if 
tliey distributed tickets for brcail and coals, these 
indispcusuble commodities were invariably paid 
for with other people’s luomiy. Again, when 
they bad a piece oi news, they did not keep it 
to themselves, but took the earliest opportunity 
of disseminating it ns broadly as po.Hsiljle. Tlieiv. 
was no new'.spaper published in Nunsford, and 
consequently, if the Mi.sses Scmlainore ha<l n(»t 
taken upon themselves the office of ‘newsvendor,’ 
nobody would liave known anything about any- 
body’s busines-s but theij’ own. If, therefore, the 
Misses Scudamore looked* upon theuiMclves as 
benefactors to society generally, it is not much 
to be wondered nt 

‘ There now, Prudence ! ’ said Mis-s Scudamore ; 
‘that’s no idle deJirsion, that’s an undoubted 
fact.*- 

‘Of course it is,’ replied Prudence; ‘and I 
could Ukc my oath to it before a whole bencli 
of magistrates.’ 

‘We’ll call in at Mrs Montressor’s as we go 
along and tell her the news. 1 .sliould think 
we imaU be the first, as the workmen liml only 
iust finished when we passed,’ said the elder 

/bout ten minutes afterwanls they were ushere<l 
into Mrs Montressor’s inoj ning-room, where they 
found Miss Puddicomhe ; and after the usual 
salutations, Miss Scudamore comnieneed : ‘You’ve 
not seen it, of course— it’s only just been put 
up.* 

‘Seen what?’ asked Mrs Montressor. 

* The hoard.' 

* W hut board V 

‘The one 1 told you about — don’t you re- 
member?* 

. *Nq,* she replied, rather techily. 
j ‘Well, then. I’ll tell you. It’s on the lann 


at Netley Lodge, and it informs the public that 
this eligible mansion i.s to be let/ 

‘ Indeed ! But 1 ’m not surprised,’ said Mrs 
Montressor. ‘ After what the poor old man said 
to me, that is wlint might have been expected.’ 

‘Wlmt did ho saj' ?' asked Miss Prudence 
anxiously. 

‘ He said the state of things was appalling, 
that men who ye.sterday thought themselves rich, 
see ruin and bankruptcy staring tliem in the 
face. jMeaiiing, of course, that he w^is one of 
them.’ 

‘Ruin and bankruptcy!’ cried Miss Scuda- 
more. ‘ 1 had no idea it was so bad as that. No 
wonder the funeral was such a shabby one - no 
mutes, no feathers, no anything 1’ 

‘Ah! I’m really sorry!’ sighed Miss Piuldi- 
conibe ; ‘ they were .such nice peoide, especially 
Ainbella.’ ' 

‘Do you really think so?’ sneered Mrs Mon- 
■ tressor ; ‘1 don’t. J always thouglit she was a 
I liorrid stuck-up tiling, ami that the talk about 
the number of lier admirers wa.s all hosli.’ 

‘Talking about udmij'eis,’ put in Miss Ihuldi- 
combe, ‘have you heal’d that Mrs Wallis's son 
is coming liomc invalitleil ? 'i'hey say he went 
lip a river in Africa to release some slaves. 
He led the parl\, ami heliiived most gallantly; 
and it is exjiectcd that he will get his pro- 
motion.’ 

At that moment there came a loud knock at 
the door, and a momi’iit afterwards Mi.s.s Nugent 
entered, with a newspajier in lier hand. ‘It’s 
abominable ! I m ver was so deceived in my 
life!’ hhe e.xchiimetl, as soon a.s she luul shaken 
hands with Mrs Montressor and Miss Piiddi- 
comhe. 

‘ What is the matter !' af>ked ^fiss Scudamore. 

‘ It’s lliat Bella Alswoitli, It's a trick. Bead 
this ! ’ and jdacing her finger on a paragraph, 
she handed tlu; jiaper to ]\liss Pmldicombe, 

The; kiml old lutly ilrew her speetiiclos from 
her pocket and wiped them deliberately, ad- 
justed them carefully, spread out the newsj)a]>er, 
and read as follows: ‘The Will of .Mr Alb- 
worth OF Nfnsfort). — The will (dated May Utli, 
18,07) of George Beddington Alswoutii, who 
died Dec. 17th, was proved at Doctors’ (’ommoiis 
on dun. 2.3d, by Robert Alexander Bowyer, the 
.sole executor and trustee ; and the value of the 
personal estate was sworn to be under i!l 28,000, 
the bulk of which is left to his daughter, together 
with Netley Lodge and all his otlier house and 
IuirUmI property.’ 

‘Why, tV’Ji,’ cried Mies Scudamore, ‘she is, 
after all, an heiress !’ 

‘Dear, dear,’ sighed Miss Puddicomhe, ‘wliat 
a good job I ’ 

‘Good job!’ blurted Mrs Montressor; ‘I 
think it ’s scandalous ! ’ 


CHAPTER V. - A NEW PHASE OF LIFE. 

Arabella was sitting alone ; her cheeks were 
flushed, and a beam of inexpressible happiness, 
such as she had not felt for many a day, lighted 
Iier beautiful eyes. He was coming lionie, was 
already in England, and she should see him, 
should be clasped in his arms and pressed to 
liis bosom. There could be no opposition to their 
marriage now ; and her thoughts were full of 
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sweet visions, the chief figure in wliicli was her 
sailor lover. So intensely was she engaged witli 
her own thoughts, that she did not hear the foot- 
man announce ‘ Lieutenant Wallis.’ 

Frank advanced, Unheunl, through the double 
drawing-room, and was almost close to her before 
she saw him. Then, with a joyous cry, she sprang 
towunls him, and was clasped in his arms, and her 
lips were smothered with kisses. 

‘Oh, Frank, where did you come from? 1 
think you must have dropped through the 
ceiling.’ 

‘No, dear; I came in by the door, in the usual 
orthodox way. But you were so lo^t in thought 
you did not hear James announce me.’ 

‘ I wjiH thinking of you, dear,’ slie said shyly, 
as she nestled close to his side ; ‘ but I ditl not 
imagine you had arrived. What train dhl you 
come by V 

‘1 arrived last night by the last train.’ 

‘I’m so ghul you are come. We ai’C going 
away in about a fortnight’ 

‘(doing away ! What for he asked. 

‘Oh, it 's a whim of my uncle. ’.s. lie say.s there 
is no need to ke(>p up botli e.sLabli.sliments, and .so 
I am to live with him till J am married. Ro we 
arc going to let thi.s ami go to his place in 
Devonshire.' 

‘Does he know of our engagement?’ 

‘No ; but now that you aj*e here to lielj) me, I j 
shall tell him at once,’ 

‘ Will ho make any objection ?’ 

‘I don’t know. Why should he?’ 

‘Trustees ami guardians are .sonn'.time.s awk- 
wai'<l people to deal witli. Wluit soit of a man 
is ho?' 

‘ Oil, he seems a kiml-hi'arted sort of man. and, 
with the exception of letting the house, allows i 
nio to do pretty much as 1 like.’ 

For a time they sat in silence, a .silence both 
sweet ami elo(|uent, iuterni]»ted at linie.s by woihIs 
of love ami temleniess. The picture, as they thus 
sat, now ami again conversing in low soft tones, ' 
was a pleasant one. b’rank Wallis was a haml- 
sonie, manly fellow, tall, and stout wilhul; ami, 
if the calm, re.solute eye meant anything, had 
the courage ami daring of a lion. And Ara- , 
bella, slie had never looked more radiantly 
beautiful. 1 ’lie time they luul been .se[)arated . 
had developed, in a womanly way, the graces 
Frank had seen opening in the girl. The 
liquid softness of her dark-blue (*yes, with tlieir ; 
long silken lashes, was the .same ; but the figure, 
always graceful, had grown more .so ; the expre.s- , 
sion of the beautiful moutli had become moi-e j 


‘ Not yet, my dcjir ; but if you attempt to 
thwart him, well, then, you’ll see !’ 

*I)o you think . he will be kind to my dear 
Bella?’ Frank added. 

‘Ye.s, certainly, all the while bhc does as he 
tells her.’ 

* Don ’t worry about me, dear,’ .she .sai<l ; ‘ 1 ’m 
not afraid of him ; besides, he may have iinprovetl 
with age, like old port — grown mellow, yon 
km*w.’ ; 

1 ‘Well, my child, we shall .•^ee,’ she replied;'^ 
and that ended the conversation, and Frank took 
his leave. 

That a'line evening, the moment Major Bowyer 
entered the house, Arabella pounced upon him, 
crying exultantly : ‘ Frank has arrived, and he 
lias been to see me ! ’ 

‘And who is Frank, my dear?’ he asked 
coldly. 

‘AVby, 3\lr Wallis! Don’t yon know; don’t 
yon nmleistaml V 

‘No; that T do not. 1 have m»t the plea.sure 
of knowing the gentleman.’ 

‘li(»w .stujiid you are! Don’t yon know he’s 
my sweetheart- the man I am going to maiT}^!’ 

The Major gave .a start. ‘The man you arc 
going to marry ! ’ be exclaimed. ‘ Whict non- 
sen.se is this t ' » 

‘It’s not iionseiiso, nnele,’ she icplied ':i an 
offended tone. ‘I’ve been engaged mon? than 
twelve montb.s’ 

‘Ami pra^', wbo ami Mliut is ibis Mr Wallis?’ 

‘De’s a Lieutenant in tbe navy.’ 

‘A Jiieutenant in the navy!' be exclaimed 
with a sneer. ‘My dear child, I cauinot think 
of allowing yon to throw away yourself on u 
man in such a position.’ 

‘But i ’ill engaged, ami I love him !’ 

‘Then the engagement must he broken otl'!’ 

‘No, indeed ; that it never shall !’ 

‘Ye.s, it must! I .‘-hall ilo it iny.self, if you 
do not.’ 

‘You can’t!’ she lla.sheil. ‘Nobody can ]>ut 
an eml to it but myself ; ami as to your speaking 
to Frank, it’.s usi-Icns ; he would not listen to 
yon.’ 

‘Well, well,' he .wiid in a conciliatory tone; 

‘ we will talk ahont thi.'' nuotlicr time.’ 

‘ 1 ’in afraid J .sliall have .some trouble with this 
gill,’ he museil, as he went up-staii’s to his rtiom. 

‘ A Lieutenant in the mivy !’ lie exclaimed mock- 
ingly ; ‘ami .she will have an income of more 
than ten thousaml a year I No, no ; it is Lady 
Cransford 3 'ou will have to be, unless 1 am imicli 
mistaken, Mi.ss Arabella. Vou will find me a 


firm. I very dilfereiit person to deiil with tluin your 

This happy meeting was interrupted by the good-natiiretl old father. Still, it ’.s a most unex- 
appearance of Mi.s.s Mortimer, from whom Frank pi;cted and iinfui-Limate ronfrrUwjis. I must get 
received a mo.st cordial welcome. i lie.r away from this place as soon as I can.’ 

‘And what are they going to do with ?/aa, my j AVheii the Alajor was gone, Arabella sat down 
dear lady?’ he asked. ■ to think. She felt there was some trouble in 

‘ Not anytliing. What 1 shall do with myself ! store, for her. She did not like her uncle’s tone 
I ’ve not deciibid, exce]it that I .shall not live with ' ami manner, it was quite evident that he was 
Major Bowyer,’ she said rather curtly. | mit favourable to .such an alliance as she conlem- 

‘ He i.s no favourite of yours, 1 presume, then?’ j plated. He had sjioken contempluously of Frank 
said I’rank. j as a Lieutenanl in the. navy. But then a Lieu- 

‘No, he’s a tyrant; and T shall never forgive | tenant might become a Captain, and a Captain 
bis conduct to my poor si.ster.’ 1 might become an Admiral. She was cpiite sure 

‘Tyrant! Oh, aunty !’ cried Arabella, ‘surely that her Frank ought to he an Admiral now, 
that is rather a harsh judgment. I’ve seen if he had what he deserved. But why did Major 
nothing tyrannical about him.’ 1 Bowyer sneer at a Lieutenant in the navy? He 
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was a Mfyor now ; but lie must have been a 
Lieutenant once, and the navy was as good os 
the army any day — at least in her eatiination. 

‘Throw herself away on a man in such a 
position ! ’ That was what he said. What did 
he ex][)ect her to do? Marry a lord? Well, 
she did not know much about lords ; and ns 
to being a Lady, she did not care a fig for it. 
No, no ; Frank was a dear good fellow, and come 
what might, she would never marry any one 
but him. 


THE IRISH mTER]\lEDIATE EDUCATION 
BOARD. 

Readkrb of Irish newspapers for the past two 
or three months will have had their aitention 
attracted by lists of exhibition-winners, prize- 
winners, (dussili cations of successful schools, and 
articles generally, under the above lieading. As 
the name does not address itself much to the 
intelligence of English and Scottish rfeaders, a 
short article in explanation may be useful. 

Some twelve or thirteen years ago the attention 
of Parliament was drawn by educationists to the 
defective condition^ of Irish middle-class educa- 
tion. Primary sch^iols wore scattered ahimdantly 
over tlje laud, and of excellent quality, thanks 
to the highly-endowed Board of National Educa- 
tion ; university education was amply provided 
for, too, in tlm Dublin University, the Catholic 
University, and the Queen’s Colleges of Belfa.st, 
Cork, and Galway. But the education of the 
middle classes, which should act as a feeder 
for the universities, was almost non-existent 
True, there were some grammar- schools, known 
us the Erasmus Smith’s foundations, scattered 
over the land, hut they were very few and 
widely apart. Moreover, they were mainly 
Protestant, and youths who were Roman Catholic 
did not attend them. Such a state of things 
could not be pei-mitted to continue ; tund able 
educationists, who were consulted by the Govern- 
ment, devised tlie system known as the Inter- 
mediate Education. 

The Board consists of some six or seven gentle- 
men of high standing, representing the vuj'i()u.s 
denopinatioiLs. A sum of one million pounds 
sterling, taken from the disendowed Church of 
Ireland, \vas handed over to them, the annual 
interest of which wa.s to be used for the nc.cessary 
disbursements. Each year an examination, com- 
mencing generally about the 14th of June, is 
held at one hundred and twenty ‘ceiitre.s’ 
throughout the country. These centres are, in 
the main, the schools which have sprung into 
existence since the Intermediate Education Act 
wa.s passed. At these the candidates for examina- 
tion attend. These latter are divided into four 
classes— or ‘grades,’ as they are more generally 
called. They consist of Preparatory Grade, youths 
from twelve to fourteen years of age ; diinior 
Grade, from fourteen to sixteen ; Middle Grade, 
from sixteen to seventeen ; and Senior Grade, 
from seventeen to eighteen. The subjects of 
examination comprise the full curriculum of a 
high-class school— Greek, Latin, E^iglish Gram- 
mar, Couyjosition, English literature, German, 
French, Italian, Celtic ; Euclid, Arithmetic, 
Algebra^ 


When the examination is due, ‘centre superin- 
tendents ’ — generally selected from the Protessora 
in the various schools— are clespatclied to the 
various centres, each entrusLed with a box of 
answer-books — manuscript books of a certain form 
on which the candidates write their answers— and 
with a case containing tlie precious question- 
papers. I’o ])revent any po.ssible iiii fairness, the 
envelopes containing the questions h)r each day 
are sealed with the public seal of the Board, 
which must in nowi.se he broken ; ami the 
envelope can only he opened by cutting along 
a black line drawn immc.'diately above the seal, 
which cutting, by the way, must he done in 
pie.sence of the a.s.semhled class, and witnessed by 
the signatures of one buy from each grade. The 
periods of examination are from ten to one o’clock 
and again from three to six. At the termination 
of each period the stinlent encloses his an.swer- 
hook in an envelope, seals it, and hands it to 
the siij)erintpndciit. It is the duty of this ofiicer 
each evening to transmit the an.'^wer-hooks to 
the head ofiice, Hume Street, Dublin. 

The e.xuminatiou over and ended, the answer- 
hooks are despatched from 11 nine Street to the 
difi'erent examiners, who go througli them and 
make a tubulated return of the re.sults. This, 
which generally takes a month, is a period of 
breathless anxiety and expectancy throughout 
the country. Stiuleuts await the record of their 
merit; Priiici]>als, the success or failure of their 
8(diools. i\t lust tlie printed return appears. 
Tlie names are jirintcd in alpliabctical order, and 
the quantity of murks scored in each subject 
by each pupil set after his name and totalled. 

Now come the iiiiiings of students and schools. 
The first two hundred boys — or tbcreaboiits — in 
the Junior Grade I’cceive each an exhibition of 
fifteen pounds ])er annum, tenable foj‘ three 
years; the first fifty of the Miildle Grade receive 
each an exhibition, tenable for two years, of 
twenty-five pounds per annum ; and the first 
twenty or so of the Senior Grade receive each an 
exhibition of forty pounds, tenable for one year. 
All very substantial i*ecoguitions of industry 
and talent ! ’I’lio-se who score next under the 
exhibitioners receive prizes in books to the 
amount of three and two pounds. 'I'lie niimher 
of the.se recipients exceeds very considerably that 
of the former. For those who come after, virtue 
miKst be its own reward — they get nothing. In 
addition to these rewards, speidal prizes of gold 
and silver medals, and of sums of ten pounds, 
are given for distinguished proficiency m par- 
ticular subjects. 

So far for the pupils ; now for the schools. 
For every pupil who has made one hundred 
days’ nttenduiice from the jirevious 1st November, 
Results Fees are paid to the Principals of the 
schools so attended, at the following scale : 
Junior Grade, two shillings per hundred pass- 
marks ; kliddlc. Grade, two shillings and six- 
pence ; Senior Grade, three shillings. Under 
this arrangement the school can obtain a maxi- 
mum grant for each boy in the Junior Grade 
of five poumls ten shillings ; in the Middle 
(Jrade, oi six pounds ten shillings ; and iu the 
Senior Grade, of eight pounds ten shillings. 

It will be seen, therefore, that a very consider- 
able stimulus has been added to the energy and 
industry of both teachers and pupils by the 
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institution of the Intermediate Education Board. 
In a poor country like Ireland a sum of forty- 
five pounds for a boy of, Ray, fifteen years of age 
is no inconsiderable prize, and offers a very direct 
incentive to hard work and earnest study. In 
like manner, the sums accruing to the schools 
supply a strong motive- ptjwer for assiduous and 
excellent teaching. Before the Board was estab- 
lished, ediic-atiou in this class of schools where 
they at all existfd —was given and acquired in 
a very heedless and pei'funrtory manner. Kow 
they are brought forth into the full glare of 
publicity ; their merits and did'ects are nothsl each 
year; and it behoves the heads of wdiools to ]>ut 
their best effort forcunost ; elsewisc, ruin is pretty 
certain to overtake them. The students will 
naturally Hock to the ni<),4 successful schools ; 
parents will send tlieir childrcui there ; it is the 
only test open to them of merit and ellicieiicv. 

It would exceed the limits of our })a)KM‘ to 
detail the extraordinary deve]oi)meut in ediiea- 
iioii in th ‘ rural disti-icts of irelaiid whicli has 
attended the estahlishment of this ]h>ard. There 
arc some, however, who do not regard tliis as 
an unmixed good. They assert that boys whose 
minds liave been elevated by this course of study 
will return witli reluctance — for not all can hope 
to enter a university coursii to the liard work 
of the farm and the menial duties of their small 
shops. Thei-(! may be, and probably is, .some ti uth 
in tills. But, after all, as in the absence of trade 
and manufactures there is no possibility of their 
acquiring a knowledgi' of tin: one or the other, 
Irish youths must in the battle of life abroad 
depend solely on their mental skill and ability ; 
and for this the Intermediate Education system 
limply (its them. Of good and evil, therefore, 
the luvponderaiice of weight lies largely with 
the former. 


A LUOKY CATCH. 

UhlEN Mrs Spellert left Trijiley Hall, on the 
death of old Squire llervey where .‘‘he had been 
houseki:eper .some years before the following 
events took place— she retired to a Rinall ivy- 
cov<uvd cottagn at the end of the little village 
of Ti‘ipley, nearest to the Hall, 'which cottugn 
belonged to the Squire, as ilid, in fact, all the 
village. As .she was allowed to live rent free, 
the Squire also gave perniis-sion to Mr.> Spellei't 
to eke out her income by taking in aa lodgers 
any respectable jier.sons who caiiu- into the iieigh- 
hourliood for tishing and the like. At the 
pre.senl time she had one lodger, who had, jus 
he ntlirmed, come for the benefit of his health ; 
and better still for her— as she was imjiarting 
to a neighbour who had dropped in for a cup 
of tea -her lodger liad paid a nioiiih in advance 
—and suc.li a pleasant gentlemnii too. T'he pity 
was, however, that he was deformed, he being 
a hunchback. 

‘Ay, ])oor man,’ returned Mrs Miller, ‘it is 
a pity ; but do you think he will stay any longer 
than the month V 

‘Well,’ returned Mrs Spellert, ‘he says if the. 
place suits him lie will, as he gets plenty of sport 
111 his li. si ling.’ 

Their conversation was cut sliorfc by the entry 
of the gentleman in question, who, on seeing Mrs 
Spellert and her visitor rise, begged of them 


not to disturb themselves, and inquired of the , 
landlady wliai time the mail left the village. 

‘Six o’clock, sir,*’ was tlu; answer. 

‘Thank you. That will do nicely,’ said Mr 
Besley, for siu-h wss his name ; and passing 
through the kitchen, he limped up-stairs to his 
bedroom, he being lame, in addition to his 
deformity. On arriving there, he qnietly locked 
the door, drew the blind jauiially down, took 
off his smoke-coloured spectacles, which wa^ 
nothing extraordinary, ilieii took oil' his coat, 
and with it his hump, which was extruordiiiury. 
He then -removed his gray heard, which was 
also false ; lii.s limp, loo, had disappeared; and 
I he stood a complete metamorphosis from a man 
I apparently about sixty years of age to one really 
aliout thirty. 

j ‘ITiewl’ he muttered; ‘these things swelter 
I a fellow to ileuth. One good job will be 1 sliaM 
, soon have done with them. But now to biisines-s. 
AVhat'.-* about the time? 11a! five o’clock --just 
nice,tinie to write Jim before the old lady gets 
my I'-a leady.’ 

AVhat he wjites will give us some insigh t^into 
l\Ir Thomas Be.slev’s character, and the rea.son 
of hi.s visit to I his out-of-the-way village of 
jTrii.ley. , 

* S'jil. 28, IS—. 

I Hmak Jim — All’.s serene, and everything has 
wtirked finely .so far. The ohl lady I an; stiiying 
I with wa.s housekeeper at the llall,«iind so 1 have 
i puyiped her well as to the lay of the premises, 

, the back part of which is only separated from 
i this cottage by a thick fir ])lanlation. Bo I paid 
1 a visit there last midnight, <lropping (p.netly out 
i of my room window when all was quiet ; so, what 
with my lumllady’s garrulou.snoss and my own 
natural inquisitivene.ss, I think 1 know the bear- 
ings of the place. We will commence operations 
at the back of the Hall, where J luive made 
everything right. As we heard, there will be a 
large gathering of relatives and fi’iends on a visit, 
to celebrate the .sun’s tenth birthday on Saturday, 

I when there will be a giaml display of fireworks, 
which will be givi:n well to the front of the 
Hall, for safety, from about half- past eight to 
ten, which must be our lime to sail in. Mure 
and tr.ij> as usual, ^lell Tom to make for 
I T’ripley, and be in the Downleigh lane no^ later 
I than half-past nine. You must meet me on the 
I old biidge at seven. Mure when 1 see you, as 
the j)()st goe.s out so confoundedly early. Hope 
vour arm is butter and fit for work. — Y’‘ours, 

Tom. 

The letter was sealed carefully ; and then dress- 
ing himself for presentation to the outer world, 

; lie went down -stairs and into the village post- 
oHice. 

Tlie next day was spent in fishing ; and in due 
course oil Friday morning he received an answer 
to liis letter. It was very brief : ‘Hear Tom — 
Right you lU’e ; will be on the spot. Unfortun- 
ately, arm is still painful.- Yours, Jim.’ 

Mr Besley as he was having his tea on Satnr- 
j day kindly informed Mr.s Spellei t ‘ that he 
should go and fish for an hour or so that even- 
ing : she need not, therefore, stay in on his 
account, hut go to the fireworks witli other 
people. He w^oukl get home when they were 
over.’ Miw Spellert w'as only too pleased, as 
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everybody in the village iiitendecl going to pee 
the display. 

Mr Bosley took his way toward the river 
nbont six o’clock with ro(], and creel ; but when 
ht^ got to the river-side he. (tropped these articles 
into a ditch hard by and procee<led to his ap- 
pointment. Coming to the bridge where the 
road crossed the river, he saw a clerical-looking 
man standing there, who, on seeing ]\Ir Besley, 
came down the steps at the .side to meet him. 
He carried a dark leather bag, and was evidently 
about fifty years old. 

‘ Is all right, Jim ?’ 

‘ Rigiit as the mail, Tom.’ 

‘And now, my lad, 1 ’ll put you right as to the 
in.s and outs of this job,’ said Mr l>e.sley. ‘ A.s i 
told yon, the bouse must be cracked from the 
back. Tlje Hall lias been built at two dillcrcnt 
times, the back part a.s it now i.s having formerly 
been the old Hall. But when the jiresent S(|uire 
maiTied he made an a<hlitum to the front of the 
olil mansion, then lie cut a new road round, the 
front of the new part. The old road is really, 
therefore, closed ami very gloomy.’ 

‘Couldn’t be better for us,’ interposed Jim. 

*]\Iorcover, I find,’ continued Mr Besley, ‘that 
wlieii fhe old man died in the old part, tin? 
servants got it intA their heads that the rooms 
were haunted ; con.sequently, they are imt n.se<l 
except for lumber. So my plan i'^ thi.s : all the 
village and the servants will he at the. front of the 
Hall ; so we will get into the plantaHon at the 
back, and as soon as the fir.st rocket goc.s up,' in 
we go, and in five minutes <m the spoil.’ 

‘Any dogs?’ queried Jim. 

‘Not at the back, anyway. You see, the old 
house was enclosed by a wall, which is .still left, 
and the eiicbiHun; u.sed a.s a kitchen garden, quite 
retired from the front. Now, we had hotter lie 
moving over yonder.’ 

The pair walked slowly on until tliey came to 
the road from which they were to commence 
operations, and were soon at the hack of the Hall, 
and among the trees out of ."ight. 

‘What .sort of lock is the out>ide ?’ asked 
Jim. 

‘Only an old-fa.‘»hioned one,’ .said Tom; ‘and 
the house door is no better.’ 

Thp, bag was now openetl, and eai li man slipped 
on a pair of rubber shoes. The time was drawing 
on ; so Tom moved acims the road, and cautiously 
but qiiickl}", under the shelter of the overhanging 
ivy, turned a skeleton key in the lock. Jim wn.s 
soon at his side ; and after listening a moment, 
both went inside the door, which they then 
fastened by a piece of board. 

‘ Door opens f|iiiet1y enough,’ whispered .fini. 

‘ 1 took the liberty to oil them all the night I 
visited here,’ was the ready answer. 

The hou.se door M\as iie.xt tried, and soon un- 
locked. 

‘Ha!’ said Toni, ‘there goes half-past eight, 
and true to time, up goes tlie first rocket.’ 

As he spoke, it whizzed skywards. Before the 
stick could have fallen, tlicy were inside the old 
Hall ; and os it was a dark aiitiiiiiiial evening, 
they lit their bull’s-eyep, disclosing the Hall and 
the stairs. 

‘So for, so good, Jim, lad. Now up we go.’ 

Up they went without the lea.st sound ; and 
were soon at the top of the lauding. Here they 


turned through anotlier door into what had 
evidently been the old Squire’s bedroom. This 
room they now left by another door, which 
opened into a long pas.s!ige, at the end of W'liich 
was the dividing door between the old and 
new parts. 

‘Now for it,’ whi.spered Tom. ‘Tliis is a snip !’ 
(a locked door with tlie key left in on the oppo- 
site side). 

All instrument like a fine pair of ladies* 
grooved ciirling-iron.s was pjoduced, which he 
iiKScrted into the keyhole, and gripjiing the end 
of the key firmly, he quietly turned it round and 
unlocked the door. 11 ad any one on the other 
side seen the key turn so mysferiously, he might 
have imagined that of a iriilh the' ghost was 
about to pay a visit. 

Ill less than ten minutes from the time they 
opened the outer door, tliey stootl in tlie new 
jiart of the hou.se. I’lodncing another bag from 
the interior of the one carried, they proceeded 
along the iias.-age towards the front of the Hall, 
and took .‘i room to the right for a commencement, 
which was evidently a ladie.s’ room. They had 
si-arcely eiiteretl, however, before the sound of 
j a (juick footstep wa.s beanl ascending the stairs, 
j Jim suppressed an oatli, bis companion motioning 
j ill dumb show, both dropped behind a clieval 
' gla.ss wbicli stood bandy. Whoever wa.s corning, 

I was aiTesteil on the stairs by some one calling: 

I ‘ Mary, bring Lady Trevors wrap also, and be 
quick, or you will mi.'-s the next piece.' 
j ‘Bother Lady Trevor!’ ejaculated Mary, and 
in anotlier iirstant she wa.s in tlie room, came 
j close to the clieval glu'-s, and liurriedly snatched 
' lip what she wanteil from a lounge in front, and 
' ran down-stair.s again. 

I ‘Only a minute’s delay,’ growleil Jim; ‘but 
it perla-qis means losing a ten-pound note.’ 

I They lo.st no fuitlier time, however, for any 
I valuables that lay bandy were .-wept into their 
capacious bags. Thus they proc.eeiled through 
! the dillerent rooms with great celerity, proving 
( they were not iiovice.s. If a ilrawer proved 
: awkward, u little persuasion with a small jemmy 
, soon gained an entry, the outside noi.^e drowning 
theirs. 

‘Tliis will be about tlie hist room we can 
venture, Tom,’ said liis partner. ‘What’s the 
time?’ 

‘Just a quarter past nine. I think we had 
better make a move,’ 

Looking through a corner of tlie window, they 
perceived there were four more pieces to let oil' 
in addition to the piece of tlie evening. 

‘Many happy returns of the day. Jim, my 
boy, tliey won’t wish ns many happy returns, 
when they find onr little game ouU’ 

‘Not exactly,’ .said Jim with a grin. 

They both slipped out of the room, when Tom 
stopped. ‘Jim, from the looks of tlie fireworks 
they have to let olf, they will be a. good liour 
yet. Are you with me to slip down the back 
stairs, just for a venture of ten niiimtes, and 
getting a bit of plate from the butler’s pantry ? 
1 think 1 can .spot it directly.’ 

‘In for a penny, in for a pound,’ replied Jim. 
* Down we go.’ 

fso, leaving the one bag in a recess, they slipped 
quickly dow’ii-stairs, and guided by Tom, who 
had been eiiligliLened by innocent Mrs Spellert, 
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A LUCKY CATCH, 


Boon wero packiii},^ a goodly quantity of the silver up, and a labourer with liiiu. He came up to 
into the bi\g. They were just thinking of return- them at a quick pace, uiul when he reached tliein, 
ing, when in the midst of their success they were they could see he was a young beginner in the 
Beemingly to be thwarted, for they heard the force. 

outer door open and close, then some one came j ‘Is the sergeant at home, my man?' said Tom, 
along the Hall directly for wliere they were. | \vith an olficious air,” acting as spokesman, which 
Jim put his month to the othei'’s ear: ‘Lay hold caused the jiolicenian to touch his cap ‘as the 
quick, if he comes in here !’ Squire asked ns to run ]*onnd and tell him that 

‘He’ — for it was Mr Parker the fat aponlcctic the stables were on fire.’ 
old butler— did come in, and to his astonish ineiit ‘And I’m l»lest if 1 didn’t think so, sir, os I 
he thought the door fell upon him, and he kin-w was coming along my heat,’ was the policeman’s 
no moi'c for tlie time hcMiig. rei)ly. ‘It’s them fireworks, I’ll lay a crow|'.’ 

‘ We shall be nabbed yet ; out witli yon I’ ejacu- And added ho ; ‘ You’ll meet the sergeant ; per- 
lated Tom, wlu), iiotwitlistandiiig he bad laced 1 baps you’ll tell him, sir ; 1 must be oIlV 
danger many times, felt bis legs tremble a little. And off he accordingly went with his com- 
Just then tlie Hall clock went the (piarter to ]>anion at a run. They met several farm-labourers, 
ten. and passed them (|uickly on, with a laconic, 

The top stair was readied, ilie first bag taken ‘Stables on fire !’ They were .soon on the bridge, 
from its recess, and in another minute they were and tliere met the police sergeant face to face, 
once more in the Si^uiiv’s room with a bolt ; Tom was even astute enough to send the sergeant 
slipped behind them. Here the old jiroverh j after lii.s man with the same tale, 
was exemplified, ‘ Much will have more,’ by Jim j Jireatliing freer, they soon jmt the remaining 
noticing the Squires old-fashioued silver watch distance between them, ami leaching the lane, 
ami seal", which were twisted round a nail with ; gave tln^ signal ; and in a few minutes were in 
a black ribbon near the hetl. .lini thought he tin: trap and spinning away with Triple)* for 
would have, them, but could not very easily detach , beliiml, and Jim almost in a faint with pain irtnn 
them from the nail. 1 a wound in his arm, the result of a previqiis mid- 

‘ Don’t be a fool,’ said 'J'oiii ; ‘ we shall both be ; night raid. • 

lagged.’ Put Jim was stubborn, and after a j 

minute’s delay, snatched ribbon ami nail together, | Two iluys after these events, a lung cun.il boat, 
and dropped it amongst the other valuables in ! similar to those seen any day passing Jong our 
the top of his hag, saying as he did so ‘that it | inland canals, came slowly along Jhe stixuli of 
woubl w’cigli witli the i-est.’ | water by %?hich Mr Lesley and his cuinpanion had 

Tom fumed into an oath, ami at tliat they pro- ' ]>a.ssed. The boatman was taking his turn at the 
cceded down-stairs, then outside, and stood once ^ lielm, his wife knuling a sorry -looking nag, which 
more in the lauc, I toweil the boat. He was thinking to himself of the 

‘ How far is it,’ inquired Jim, ‘to the other ! many good fish he hud taken from this particular 
bridge?’ [stretch of watm’, and uishing he had the time 

‘A mile and a half quite, so best leg foremoist,’ * for a s])in at that moment. Turning his helm 
replied Tom. I sharply at a ."light hemi, he lieurd a sudden 

They had proceeded about half the di.'stance, | swi.sh, ami a splendid ]>ike, which had been sun- 
when sud<lenly the Hull bell pealed out with a ; iiiiig itself, dashed under the pollards which lined 
clang, clang tliroiigh the still night-air. ‘ 'I'liere the ojiposite hank, leaving a iiiiniatiire line of 
goes the signal,’ suit I Jim. ‘’riiey must have found , foam on the water. 

out our game, and my arm feeh as if it liad ' He uttered an exclamation of astmiishment and 
sturteil to bleed again. It must be the weight. | regret that lie liad nut his boat-hook handy, to 

1 am I'cady to drop the hag. What’s to he [ have struck it with. ‘ Twenty pounds if it were 

done?’ an ounce,’ he gasped ; and, forgetful of his helm, 

Tom ground his teeth in vexation at thi.s, and | lie turned, staring in a.stonishiiient at the spot 
answering, said : ‘ 'I'lie police ami every one else, j they were .slowly leaving, when he siuitlenly 
now they liave heard tliat hell, will be coming | found himself running into the bank. ‘ I should 
this way b>r a short-cut ; ami these hags will like a chance at that joker,’ thought he, as they 
create suspicion. The ]>olice station is not far went along ; ami to Ids joy, when they arrived at 

f]’om the bridge. We dare not turn hack. As the lock, he foiiml they would have to wait until 

it is, we are boiiml to meet a dozen pej’haps, the wharf manager eame from hi.s dinner, os he 

including police. — I have it. We will sink the wanted to see him. 

swag here in the river; the water 's deep, and we ‘That means a good hour,’ said Sam the boat- 

will feleli it later on, when tilings are {piieter. man. ‘ J ’ll try my luck.’ 

Give me some wire, ((uick.’ Sam quickly got his rod and tackle and was 

A ring of strong wire was quickly produced by soon on the spot. After a fruitless half-hour, he 
Jim, tlien wound and twisteil through the hamlles began to think it would be of no use. ‘The 
of the bags ; botli were tlien dropped gently into beggar ought to he hereabouts,’ be gnuited as 
the water, the wire paid out until they t»)iiched lie put on a li'f'.sh bait ; when, at the end of 
bottom. The otlier end was then 'fastened round another ten minutes, just a.s he thought he heanl 
a willow' stump partially under the water. a halloa, swisli, down went his Hoat, and whir 

They sprang to their feet. ‘Nowq Jim, wdien went tlie reel with Irememlous velocity, 

we meet any one, nnder.stancl there’s a fire at the Sum’s leg.s trembled for the moment; hut 
Hall— the stables wdll do.’ though excited a little, he knew how to handle 

‘Light,’ said Jim ; and off they set at a good hi.s fish. He spent a good half-hour giving him 

E , They had left their sjioil perhaps a liun- ! plenty of line, ami winding liim in whenever 
yards when the form of a policeman loomed j lie got a chance, groaning in vexation that he 
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had no one to give him a hand with the guif 


hook. 

Meanwhile, the wharf manager hud grown 
impatient, and set out after Sam. As soon, how- 
ever, as he reached him, he forgot to rcpriiiuuid, 
and entering into the spirit of the sport, seized 
the gaff hook, and soon landed the fish. 

^Egud, Sum, you’re lucky to catch such a 
beauty. Look at his mouth ; he ’s given some- 
body some sport— there ’s hulf-a-dozeu liooks in 

‘Hallo, Mr Wills, what have you got there?’ 
some one said at tlie moment ; and looking up, 
the manager saw the Squire. He was equally 
surprised at Sam’s splendid catch, and promptly 
offered him u sovereign f<.)r it, which was ac- 
peptod. Tlio Squire arranged that Sam should 
'take the fish to the lock-keeper’s, where he would 
send for it from the Hall. 

After Sam’s departure, tlie wharf manager 
inquired whether any furthei- clue liad been 
found as to the burglary. 

‘None whatever,’ answered the Scpiire, ‘beyond 
the fact that the two men who doubtless com- 
mitted the robbery came this way, got to the | 
bridge here, deluded the police, who identified 
one Mr Besley ; and after that disappeared, 
no doubt being dissi‘uised at the time.’ 

The Sauire now took his way back to the 
Hall ; anil when the pike arrived, ordered it to 
be packed in a hamper and forwarded to a noted 
firm in the Cfiy to be preserved and cy.sed. 

Two monvin<gs later, the Squire sat at break- 
fast ; most of his friends bad di'partcd, not more 
chagrined than he at the loss of the valuables. 
After the more imiiortaut letters, be carele.^sly 
opened the letter of acknowledgment from tie- 
firm of taxidei'iiiists j but in.stead of llu.* formal 
letter, hia attention was riveted by the follow- 
ing : 

(MoUr , 18 - . 

SfH-'-Pike received safely, uud shall be re- 
turned as soon as fiui.shed. Fou will be .surprised 
to learn that on opening the pike we found an 
old-fashioned silver watch and seals with jlblum 
attached. On examining it, which from ajipear- 
ance had not been in the stomach very long, we 
found your late father’s name engraved inside. 
We have therefore forwarded it as we found it, 
per same post as this letter, trusting you will 
receive it safely.-' Your obedient servants, 

BeUL I'C SWJJ'T. 

The package was opened, and the watch identi- 
fied at once. 

‘ Now, however did the pike get hold of this 1 ’ 
was his exclamation, as he passed the letter to 
his wife. 

She advised that Detective Vean, whom they 
knew as a clever officer, should be at once tele- 
graphed for. And the suggestion was acted upon. 

In a few hours he arrived, and all the facts 
were laid before him. It did not take him long 
to arrive at a decision. 

I It ’a aa plain as a pikestaff what this precious 
pair have done. They must have had something 
to put their plunder in— that is a certiinty ; but, 
according to the sergeant and other evidence, the 
two hati nothing of the kind when they were 
met Then it remains thus- the alarm cnino too 
quickly, for them ; they had no cirtlet but to 
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keep straight on for the bridge ; therefore, they 
have planted tlieir booty until a more convenient 
time. I propose, then, sir, seeing that the watch 
came from the river, to explore that first’ 

Having obtained 1 lie, boat hook, he dropped it 
into the water, and walked slowly along, now and 
again caicliing it in a piece of river weed or a 
submerged willow twig. Tims they proceeded, 
and with a few such false alarms, were rewarded 
at length by the boat-book cuti hing the wire. 
Stooping down, and giving the hook to the 
Squire, be exclaimed, us be plunged bis arm into 
the water : ‘ 1 think wc have got something solid 
this time.’ 

Looking around to see that no one was about, 
be carefully drew up the wire until the bags were 
nearly at the surface ; then, with tlie Squire’s 
.assistance, the two bags weie laitl on the path, one 
being partially open. 

‘Tliat explains how Mr IMke got bold of the 
watch, sir,’ laughed 1 )etective Vean. 

Running the water from the bags, and taking 
one each, they we’ to tin* Hall, the iletective 

begging the Squire not to imaition a word to any 
one that he had recovereil the valualiles, not even 
to his friends whose property Juul lieeu stolen. 

‘You see, sir, it won’t hurt tliem to wait a little 
longer, as they will be sure of them eventually, 
tlioiigli they don’t know it ; and T shall almoftt be 
sure, to capture the thieves when tliey come for 
theii booty. I will wait until dusk, and then 
plant the.hc hags again with a few brick ends 
inside them instead of valuables, and then set a 
walch.’ 

I'wo days afterwards, tin* Squiie was notified 
by the police tliat Mr Jiesloy uud bis associate 
.Tim, who were disguised iis farm- labourers, had 
the night before been taken in the act of putting 
the bags into tlndr trap. 

Detective, Vean bad dime a good piece of work, 
and lie was quite satisfietl with that and the 
Sqnire’.s present of u fiffy pound note, lie was 
furtlier sati.-.fied at the assizes, winui the jiai)’ 
received sentences of twenty years each, they 
being olo olfelidcJs. 

The look of astonishment each oirender gave 
was a study, when the facts of tlie pike and 
Watch were given in evidence ; and when they 
turned and left the dock, .lim’s ex]»ression was : 
‘Well, I’m hlowed ! A splendid job like that 
spoiled, and us lagged for twenty years all 
through a blessed pike !’ 


STORY OK A FRENOH INVASION. 

That the sacred soil of the British Jslands was 
desecrated by a Hreiich campaign within a 
hundred years ago is known to comparatively 
few ; fewer still are acquainted with the details, 
English liistorians contenting themselves gene- 
rally with a bare mention of the fact. Although 
the occurrences about to be narrated took place 
in the we.st of Ireland, yet thi^y were of so extra- 
ordinary a nature that a history of them will be 
found interesting. 

By way of preface, it may be necessary to say 
that the Irish rebellion of 1798 had ju^t been 
suppressed, and although during the rising the 
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Irish had looked to France for aid, for one leason 
or other it had not been forthcoming, until, fortu- 
nately for the British Government, it was too 
late. On the 22d of August 170B, as the Bishop 
of Killula, Counly Mayo, was holding a visita- 
tion of his clergy at liis residence there, three 
frigates, two of forty dour guns and one of thirty- 
eiglit, under Knglish colours, entered the bay and 
dropped anchor. Two ol tlie Bisliop’s sons and 
the Toi't Surveyor rowed out to the ships with 
the intention of boartling them ; on doing so, 
they were informed, to Ibeir great astonish meiif, 
that they were tin* prisoners of the French 
l{epul)lic. The sann*. evening about three hun- 
dred Freneli tronyv-s \v(‘re liind(‘d and immediately 
advanced on the town. Notice was instantly sent 
off to Ballina, seven miles to the southward, 
wlu.re a small Fiiglidi force was stationed ; ami 
meauwliilt*. the gairisun, composed of yeomanry 
.nd fenciljles to the niimbiu' of lifty, gallantly 
advuueed to meet the invaders. lleing over- 
whelm, d by numbi'is, howeV'jr, and losing two 
(.f their y)aity by a fusillade from the ITeneli, 
Lliev t'lvneil and lied, twenty of them being taken 
prisoners. Thus llie Treneli (‘,11'eeted a landing 
and gained possession of Killala. 'Hie wb<»le 
forces of the Frencli were now laiuled, consisting 
of about eleven bundled oflicers and imai with 
two guns, under General Humbert; but they 
calculated on being joined by the Irish malcon- 
tents, for whom they had brought arms and uni- 
forms. Next moruing, an advanced column of 
one bumlred men, of whom forty weiv. inuunled 
on horses ‘ reiyuisitiom’d ' for the puipose, advanced 
on J Jallina, ami we,re soon followed by the main 
boily. On tlie evening of the ^btli they entere.'l 
Ballina, the g-arrii-on of wliieb lied after a faint 
resislanee. Here several luimlred Irish joined 
the standai’d of the ‘Liberators,’ making, together 
with those wlio liad joined since the landing 
of the Frencli, about fourteen hundred auxiliaries. 
Humbci-t, encouraged by these additions to bis 
forces, ilcLermiiied not to give them any time 
for rclle'.tion ; bul. atlvaiiced at once on Jastlelmr, 
the chi(*r town of Mayo, where a large J’.ritisli 
fori-e was stationed. 

The troryjs at Castlebar, made uy) mostly of 
militia and yeomanry, in a bad state of discipline, 
numbered about four thousand, with fourtt'eii 
guns, under Geneiiil Ifut< binson ; but at tlie 
last moment Gfiierul laike, as senior otKcer, took 
over till', command, which occasioned great dis- 
content and some confusion among the trooyis. 
The French were exyiected to advance by the 
main road from Ballina, on which a force bad 
been stationed to watch them, and the British 
disymsitiuns were made accordingly ; but Hum- 
bert, v.’ho was iX veteran in the art of war, chose 
a roau by which lie was not expected, namely, 
to tlie W'Hst by the I’ass of Burnagee, which bad 
been considered impassalde, and so came uyioii 
the British on tlieir left Hank. When Humbert 
came in sight of the formidable array opposed 
to him, he concluded that surrender must be his 
fate ; but, all the same, determined to make at 
least some show of resistance. The English, on 
the other hand, had been taken unawares ; and, 


surpriscil by the Hank movement of the French, 
had hastily to take up a new position about a 
mile from iheir foymer one. This, and the war- 
like appearance of the French troops, did not 
tend to increase their confidenc.e. The French 
advanced on the right and left of the English 
po.sition ill small Ixulies amid a cloud of smoke, 
and under a smart fusillade and hot fire from the 
English artillery, whicli, however, did not check 
their advance. The English, becoming alarmed 
at the iimisual tactics of the French, and by a 
movement to turn their left, which uufortiinati^) 
was nndefemled, retreated, were seized with panic, 
broke, and flcfl in l onfusion tlirougb the town, 
cavaliy and infantry mixed in wild disorder, 
A more disgraceful defeat bud, in short, seldom 
befallen the British arms. Artillery, ammuni- 
tion, arms, and everytliing that could impede 
tlieir (light were abandoned to the enemy. On 
they (led to Tuam, thirty-eight miles from the 
field of buttle. After a short rest, they posted 
on again towards Atldone, where an officer of 
caraftineers and sixty men airived at one o’clock 
on Tuesday the 2vBth, having performed a march 
of eighty miles in twenty-seven luuirs, a no ainall 
achievement if it liatl been for a better purpose. 
It is impo.^sible to say where the fugitive^ might 
have .stojiyied if tlieir llight hf^ not arrestetl 
at Atldone by tlie ariival ol the Viceroy, liord 
Gornwallis, of ^d)l•kt(>wll fame, 'i'liis marvellous 
llight wa.s derisively called by the Iiiai., ‘the 
Races of Castlebar.’ « 

The Fri'iich now took possession of Cfistlebar, 
the only resistance oilered them being from a 
small body of Highlanders, who chose rather 
to face the enemy than join in a disgraceful 
(light. The losses of the English, in killed, 
woumled, and mis.sing were said to be about three 
hundred and fifty. 

The Fi«uich celebrated their victory in a 
characleiistic Fashion : the officers gave a ball 
and .siij)pei’ to the ladie.s of the town ; and so 
well dill they dejiort themselves that they very 
soon hecame gciicjal favourites. But business 
bad to be attended to as well as pleasure. 
Having by bis victoiy gained po.ssessioii of 
J\layo, Humbert immediately establislied a Pro- 
visional Guvi'iimient and formed districts, over 
each of wliicli be placed a iiiagistr.'ite ; and, to 
make all couij)lete, a»)pointed a Mr Mo«re, a, 
gentleman of tlie district, as Provisional President. 
Proclamations were issued in the name of the 
Iri.sh Republic, and supplies, were paid for 
with notes on tlie Irisli directory. Having made 
all ship-.sha])e and done everything calculated 
to inipie.s.s the natives with a sense of the power 
of their allio.s, the next move hail to be con- 
sidered, for Humbert very well knew that he 
would not long be allowed to remain in undis- 
turbed .security. 

Wliile Huiiibert was thus busily employed 
in providing a constitution for the new republic, 
the Vicei’oy w{i.s becoming alive to the gravity 
of the situation. The mal,coii tents, encouraged 
by the successes of the Frencli, were threatening 
to a.s.seuible in large numbers, with the ultimate 
design, it was said, of joining the French and 
marching on Dublin. On receiving news of the 
defeat at Castlebar, Cornwallis liastened by forced 
marches in the direction of that town. He 
arrived on tlie 4th of September at Ilollymount, 
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fourteen miles from Castlebar, and was preparing 
t6 advance, when ho received information that 
the French had abandoned tlu'W* position and had 
marched in the direction of Fox ford. 

Humbert’s position was critical ; his Irish 
auxiliaries, additional numbers of whom hud 
joined him since his victory, could not be de- 
pended on— were, in fact, utterly useless, some i 
of them, indeed, never having seen a gun before. 
He knew that at the slightest chock they would ! 
desert him ; tliey liad a too lively recollection of ; 
the horrors of the late rebellion. Humbert had, 
ill short, expected to receive more substantial aid 
from the Irisli ; he had also expected reinforce- 
ments from France, but innv saw that they could 
not arrive in time to ilo him any good. Never- 
theless, he determined to do his duty, and prolong 
the campaign as far as possible. Me tberefore 
abandoned Castlebar on the 4th of September, 
and turned north-east towards Foxford, witli the , 
intention of reaching Sligo, wliere lie had a faint j 
hope his reinforcements miglit yet land. Hum- 
bert now found himself followed by two bo<lies 
of troops, one under Colonel (’rawford, and , 
anotfaer under (TCiieral Lake, wbich hung uijon , 
and harassed Ids rear. A third, umler General | 
Mooreairafterwarda Sir Joliii— watched him at a 
distance ; while Cot'iiwallis willi the main army 
marched parallel with him towards Carrick-oii- 
Shannon. As if this were not enough, on reach- 
ing Colooney (ui the 5tli, about forty miles north- 
. east from Castlebar, Humbert found lymsidf con- 
fronted by a lifth force, under CJolouel Verreher, 
of the Limerick militia, with a force of three 
hundred and thirty men and two curricle guns. 
A fierce and obstinate fight enhue<l — this was 
indeed the only real battle of the whole campaign 
— but after lasting about an hour, Verreker, 
finding himself overpowered by number.^, was 
compelled to retreat, with the loss of his guns, 
to Sligo, 

Although Humbert was victorious in this 
encounter, it caused liim to change his {)lans. 
He now maridied towards Manorliamiltoii by 
Drumiinhair, abandoning eiglit of Ins guns by the 
way ; but in approacliing the foi-mer place 
suddenly turned to the right, in a south easterly 
direction by Drumkerin, ami attempted to reach j 
Granurd, in Loiigf<)rd, when? a ri.sing had taken j 
placei His rear was now constantly harassed by 
the enemy, and on the 7th a smart skirmish took j 
place with Crawford’.s advanced guard, in which 
tlie French were victorious. Humbert now 
crossed the Shannon at Ballintra, but so clo.sely i 
followed that his rearguard had not lime to break j 
the bridge. He halted some Iiours at Cloone, to 
give Ids wom-out troops a brief rest, and arrived 
next day, the 8th, at Ballinamuck. 

The Viceroy, crossing the Slmnuon at Garrick, 
was meanwhile marching on Saint Johnstown, in 
order to get in front of Humbert on ids way to 
Granard. The drama wa.s now drawing to its 
close. Completely suiToiiniled by an overwhelm- 
ing force, Ilunibert saw lliut siiiTeiider was 
inevitable. For the lujiioui' of France, however, 
he determined U) make at least a formal resist- 
ance ; he therefore disposed his foices in ordei’ 
of battle and awaited the attack. His rearguard 
was attacked by Crawford, and, being over- 
powered, surreiulered ; and the rcaininder, after 
misting General Lake for half an hour, laid 


I down their arms— the whole force amounting to 
j about eight hundred and fifty, tlie rest Imvin^f 
j been killed or woundeil since the beginning of 
I the campaign. The entire British force wldch 
j surrounded Humbert numbered about thii ty thou- 
j sand, or five thousand more tliaii were employed 
j at Waterloo, or, in later day.s, at the buttle of 
, the Alma. 

' AVhile the French received honourable terms of 
I surrender, tlie Irisli auxiliaries, in iiuiiib(?r about 
; fifteen hundred, were sliot and lianged without 
mercy, five huiulred of them being killed in this 
way. 

The clo.siiig scene of the drama was the I'ecap- 
tnre of Kilhda, which liad remained in possession 
of tlie Freiicli, or rnthcr of Irish in.'-urgciits 
under two or thiee Fitiich oHicers. It was not 
j until the iliil of September that the royal forces, 

' twelve hundred strong, arrived at Balliiia, the 
I Irish ganisoii fleeing at its ajiproach. The 
I English advanced on Xillalu in two columns, 

, from tlie north ami the south. The gariLson 
posted themselves on the Balliiia road, but were 
I speedily overcome, and lied through Killala, pur- 
: sued by the cavalry. At tbe other end of tin' 
1 town they were intercejited by the second column, 
and about four bundled of the unfortunates were 
killed. 

In this extraorilinary camjiaign, wbicli lasted 
from tlic 22d of August to tbe 8tb of Septem- 
ber, tbe French bad marclied one liimdred and 
thirty mile.**, jicnetrating to tbe very heart of 
Ireland, and distant only sixty miles in a straight 
line from l)iil)lin, and bad buight five engage- 
ments, ill all of which they bad been vicloi ious. 

. Why a handful of Fjeucli troops should have 
j achieved such success was ml so much due, after 
all, to their own prowess, as to the natUM; of the 
I forces op])o.sed to tiieiii. Thesi* were mostly local 
, militia, quite uiiusimI to j*cnd war, and some of 
j them disulfected, ami not inclined to fight veiy 
I lianl against those they secretly regarded as tbeir 
I friends. It is related that a number of militia, 

I who were put down as mi.ssiiig after the uflair 
j of Ca.stlebur, had gone over to I lie J^'i encli ; one 
I of them, on being afterwards a.«ked why be laid 
, done 80 , lejdied, that ‘it was not be who had 
j deserted, but the British army, who had run away 
i and left him behind to be murdered I’ 


SONNET ON CHUISTMAS. 

How have they (lawned on us, those Christmas days, 
The lurthdays of the Friend as yet unseen ? 

In childhood’s far-off vale with gladness keen 
A wonderland of hrightnes.s to mir gnze ; 

Then, the slow elinuge, as creeps the autumn haze, 

The vision hules to thoughts of whnt has been, 

Of voices that we miss, and altered scene, 

And feet that walk no more on Life’s highway. 

Yet through all change, tlie Christmas star shines on 
Lonely and lovely ; though the earth-lights die, 

The soul looks up, and finds its goal at last, 

And asks no more, nor sighs for ploiisures gone. 

One day its Christmas sliall be kept on high, 

With all Ijife's hopes EuKilled — its sorrows post ! 

Mauy Gouqks. 

Printed and Published by W. & II. (’uambkiis, Limited, 
47 Paternoster Kow, JiONDON ; and EniNBUimu. 
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BOTANY BAY. 

The waves rustle !it luy feet on tlie lon^ curving 
bar of siiitl, too lazy to break, e.\ee]>tino liere uiid i 
tliere on an outerop|iiii;^ ledot* of roek. A boat ■' 
lolls lazily at its amdioraoe, the aiudior-rope | 
sbinin^^ like u Hue of .silver liuiig with pearls as ' 
it dips and eoincs uj) drijiping from the water, j 
The gull-: wade aliout in the sliallow pools, or! 
paihlle into the dimpling wavelets, ealliug har.slily ' 
to their neighbours, sailing backwards and b»r- ' 
ward-s in short lligljts ; and the latter dro;. down ' 
to compare note.s. They come uji ([uite. clo.se, 
tempted by the scattered shells and weeals, so ! 
clo.se that it is easy to distingui.'^h where the ; 
soft tlun gray of bark and wings .shades oil' into ! 
the pearly whiUi of the breast and under part-. ■ 
Tliey .seem pioud as any tan-booted laily to dis- 
play their luuidsome litth; webbed feet, which, ' 
with the strong lieuk, make a jdcjuijant contrast 
to the rest of the body. 'J'liey will be away ‘ 
Bhortly out there over the wi<le Ihedlic, the boom ' 
from the breaking waves of which is carried 
faintly to the ear. High overhead a .sea-eagle 
flouts almost without motion. A .school of por- 
poLse.s come bouncing and rolling along ; and ; 
presently tlu: dor.sul tin of a shark inake.s itself : 
visible where the watei* shallow.s. 'i'he liay is 
a favourite haunt of tlie liuny ]>irate. (Jive ' 
him a show of making a dinner at the expemse 
of your leg, aiul see if he is us lethargic a.s he 
looks. 

The di-ip, drij) of the water over the rocks 
behind ha.s a restful sound, and the Kimnier of | 
tlie soft breeze througli the metallic foliage of 
the gums belp.s to teiujier the hot .sun.shine. 
(.Vpes Hanks and Solander stand out boldly at 
the entrance of the Bay ; and away to the south- 
ward .stretch the line of low coast hills, Cape 
Bass— if I have not travelled too fai* to the south- 
ward— forming the boundary of vision. A black 
pillar Of smoke rises uj) from behind the Capo. 
The smoke rneansS that there i.s a hush- fire raging 
somewhere on the fat lllawarra plains. The 
undulating pall of bush has borrowed a tender 


blue from the sunlight, wliicli someliow seems 
to ilimiiiish tlie distance and add to the distinct- 
ness. The sun will be dipping shortly, and wjll 
change the .slopfis into meadows of purj>le gfdd, 
ami the Bay into a plain of crimson and ro.s^ite ; 
while tlie slimlows will gather lender tlio!^ line of 
coast-dills. Then the lioats will cfune crawHiig 
out, to stcfd fiway to the fishing-gi'ounds. The 
dip, dip of tlie oar.s and the rattle as the> lug 
in the rowlo'iks travel far through tlte si illness. 
']'(» tl?e left, just inside the Heads, rises a tall 
monumental jiUlar, backed by a couple of Norfolk 
Island pine.s. The sight of tlie pillar sets me 
dreaming about the Freiicli navigator La I’erouse, 
and, as a natural consequence, CapLuiu Cook 
,‘^oon treads on the lieehs of the Picndiinan. 
A'nder the intlueiice of a ])ipe, the warm sun- 
.sliine, ami the .-oft breczt', 1 .dip fairly into dream- 
land, to wander with (\iok among the pleasant 
fields of liis nalive moor.'jide York.sliire village 
of Nlartom— wander in niy own far-away county, 
where the bonnie ('leveland Hilks now, as ever, 
keejt watdi and wai'd over my home. 

‘ Bacca, Boss. — ]\Iy word, him sleep.’ 

It was one of the aborigines from the small 
camp at tlie point wlio had rudely broken iiflo 
my tlream, and who valued liis services at .six- 
pence as well as the ‘bacca.’ My word, ‘him’ 
liad sle])t— slept until tlie night had descended 
over sea and bilks and sloping hush. The ru-sh 
of the ri.siiig tide conie.s breaking in from the 
Heads, while tlie rustle along the bend of sand 
ha.s given place to a low phisliiiig and sobbing. 

Let us turn back the leaves of time foi’*one 
hundred and twenty years. In tlie waning light 
of one ol the closing days of April 1770, there 
comes beating up Irom the .southward the good 
.ship Endrnmr.irf tliree humlrcd and twenty tons, 
Captain James Cook. Captain Cook, after ob- 
serving the transit of Venus at the island of 
Tahiti— the primary object of bis voyage --i.s now 
bent on carrying out his other and, mo.=it certainly 
to him, congenial instructions — ‘the making of 
further geographical researches.’ He has circum- 
navigated New Zealand, and then, sailing west- 
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ward ho I has, after three woofca’ knocking about 
in the Pacific, struck the mast of the almost 
unknown, wholly iinexploreiT Novie Hollnndie— 
Australia, the Great Sontli Laud. North w.ard 
he has crawled under the unbroken, uninviting 
wall of rock, and gazed on the illimitable mono- 
tony of sombre forest beyond it. And now at 
last, on this late April evening, he has diseovere*! 
a break in the chain. The head of the little 
Endeavour swings rouinl ; she feels her way 
between the two rocky headlands, which, when 
she bids them farewell, will hear the names of 
the two intrepid naturalists who accompany Conk, 
Dr Solander .‘ind Afr (afterwards Sir Joseph) 
Banks. She slowly steers across the cove which 
forms an elbow* at the entrance, pusses Bare 
Island, and then fairly enters the placid waiters 
of the Bay. Captain ( book’s quaint Journal tells 
how he tried to Ijold converse w'ith the iialives 
— ‘ Indians,’ as he calls them — how they fvere so 
hostile that hi‘ tried to ])ersiiade them to reason 
with a ‘Brown Bess’ — and how this re/isoning 
failed to have the wished- for effect, faile<l even 
to Srike fear into the hearts of the untutored 
savages. 

The name Botany Bay is its own expositor. 
Perhaps not anywhere in the* wliole world would 
it be posi?i*ble to find such a layish wuiste of 
flowers as along the coast hills of Aiistralia in 
the early summer inonthg. The Englisli summer 
is garlanded with blossoms ; but ever there is the 
predominating, relieving green of the grass an<l 
foliage, which, abundant us the flowers may be, 
makes superahun dance an impossibility. Except- 
ing where the mangrove swamps occur, a noti< e 
able feature of Australian coast seeiierv is Ihui 
between the timber-line and the wave limit there 
is generally a belt, often narrow, but in some 
places sw^elling out into wide downy reaches, 
clothed with dwarf-bush and a tangle of heaths, 
vines, and an almost unending variety of flowers 
and shrubs. The very nature of every item of 
the flora of Australia— trees, shrubs, plants, 
g^a38e9, mosses— w'on Id appear to be to bear blos- 
soms, and not blossoms that are ]i:de, but the 
brightest reds, purples, blues, yellows, and the 
purest w'hites, with the infinity of shadings the 
sunlight evolves out of these ground colours. 
With this glowing mas.s of petals the brightest 
of green foliage is looked for, and, failing this 
contrast, a sense of oppression is horn — the same 
sense of oppression that makes itself felt in an 
art gallery, where tlie very variety and the 
lavish display of pictures seem to ubsorb the 
personality wliich ahinc appeals to the artistic. 

It is not to be wondered at that the botanists 
of Captain . Cook’s expeflitron should have chris- 
tened the newly- found haven as they dhl. 
Six-score years have gone since Mr Banks and 
Br Solander were fascinatetl by tbe wonderful 
variety of native flora, yi^t to-day the haven 
is 08 appropriately called Bot.ny Bay as it was 
vjien Nature reigned supreme. The immediate 


vicinity of the historical portion of the Bay has 
undergone very little change. The bare sandy 
dunes of the southern shore mirror back the 
glistening shafts of sunlight, just ns ihev must 
have done on that April day in 1770. There 
is on,e solitary house breaking the golden curve of 
bush-backed sand, and that is all. The northern 
shore, however, is the centre of interest. Massive 
old gum-trees, with their cnrioiisly-twisted trunks 
and arms in places sweeping almost into the 
! water, shadow and cling to the rocks, in the 
! damp cool crevices of which nestle a thoiisaml 
. ferns and flowers. Many-coloured vines and 
I parasites link tree to tree wilh pendmit floral 
' chains. TTnder the pleasant shade of the primeval 
' gi-ints and their under-roofing of vines is the 
I everlasting carpet of flowers. 

I It is anything but an easy task on an Ans- 
j tralian snnimer day to break tliroiigb the thick 
tangle of undergrowth ; yid any one that will 
persevere will not he without his reward. In the 
wealth and variety of orchids ahme is a life’s 
j delight. On the Huts where tin' timber bends to 
I the black swani]’>, and along the sparkling creek 
j that runs out of it, they grow thick. Aroiiinl that 
swamp a botanist might speinl weeks and months 
without exhausting its treasures. It is a garden 
of tropics, compared with which the best-stocked 
hothouse wouhl sink into insignificance. Sweet 
is the brcatli of the salt siai- sweet with its 
own fresli sweetness, and it is made sweeter still 
by tin? aroma of the acacias and hoiiev-gimis. 

! Amongst the trees, in place (d’ the [ileasnnt 
' rustle of fallen leaves, there is the crisp crunch 
' of tlie dried gum-bark, which thickly strews the 
! ground. Bright-plnmaged birds and gem-like 
biitterllies and insects Hit and Uniter about; 
watchful eyed lissom lizards bask on eveiT stone 
ami trunk ; occasionally a snake, beautiful in 
j spite of its sini'-itcr associations, shuffles away to 
' cover at the soniul of a footstep ; and the mos- 
■ quitoes must not will not — be forgotten. 

Botany Bay boasts a I'iver. At its eastt-rn end, 
I where now .stands a fashionable watering-place, 
George’s River, known in its higher reaches by 
the pleasant-sounding native, name of Woniora, 
empties itself. The exploration of this I'iver 
opens out a very paradise of wood and flower- 
land. 

After a .short stay, the Endenvnttr sailed away 
nortliward from Botany, pa^t, and without dis- 
covering, Port Jackson, the finest harbour in the 
world, the only remnant of Cook’s visit being 
the Union-jack which he left floating on the 
North Head. For se.venteen years the ‘Indians’ 
were left in peace. Then came Captain Phillip 
with the ‘ Birst Fleet ^ — a fleet of eleven convict 
ships, crowded with five hundred and sixty-four 
men and one hnmlred and ninety-two women 
convicts. IIo came to found a new nation, the 
American War of Independence having made it 
necessary that some other outlet should he found 
for <miptying England’s prisons. Phillip soon 
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ascertained that, beautiful os Botany Bay might 
•be, it was not fitted for settlement The land 
was not suitable for cultivation ; water was scarce, 
and the Bay was too shallow to allow of vessels 
approaching within reasonable distance of the 
shore. With commendable promptitude, ho dis- 
covered and shifted his quarters and his convicts 
to Port .Jackson, ]3ut short as was Captain 
Phillip’s stay, it loft a taint on the name of 
Botany Bay which was huig regarded as synon}’'- 
mons with convictisrn. While round the shores ! 
of Port Jackson, the very centre of convir.tism, i 
hi\8 grown np a city f)t‘ four IuiikIixmI thousand ; 
inhabitant'’, Ilotanv Bay lias been left pretty i 
well in its primeval stale. In real history it ha.s . 
become redolent only as the site of tanynrds and , 
other noxious trades, and as the rallying-ground , 
of Heathen Chinee gardeners. There are .s(?atten‘d 
houses along the eastern and part of the iioi-tlierii 
shore ; hut the interesting portion of the foro- 
slmre and adjoining bnsli remaiii.s alino.-^t as wild 
as when Captain Idiillip broke cnnip. The jires- , 
eiice of the small settlement of aborigines at the 
point help.s to ludgbten the primitive character 
of the surroninlings. At one time a cn.stom-honse 
.stood at Botany Hen<Is ; but as in all thing'’ el.se, 
the cu.stom .soon drilled to the successful rival, 
and now the old custom-house has descendc<l to ; 
a commonplace dwelling. 

Not the h'ast interesting relic of Botany i.s the 
monninent niis(*d by his countrymen to the. ill- , 
fated French explorer l^a IVrouse. It sbinds u]) 
a hdl plain monolith, backed by two towering ’ 
Norfolk I'^land ])incs, beaiing inscriptions in i 
French and Ihiglish to the memory of the ex- 
plorer and his c,oinpani<m voyagers. Scribbled 
everywhere over the pillar are tin* names of 
Freindimen. Cnly a few <lays after (’aptain 
Bhillip had effected a landing, two strange vessels 
Ciinie to ail anchorage in Botany Bay. 'rhe.«e 
vessels provtsl to he the French exploring .‘-hips 
ThAli^ and Ksiu'rancf'f commanded by La Berou.se. 
Phillip’s landing a few days previously ,‘javed 
Australia from becoming a dependent of ‘I^a 
B(dle France’ instead of a posses.sion of His Bri- 
tannic Maje.sty, (Jeorge the Thinl. La Beronse, i 
disappointed <]oiihtless, stayed and refitted his 
.ships, after wliieh he sailed away southward into , 
the unknown, to be lieiiid of no more until the. i 
bones of the ThA.U and /vs’p' Wf/icc were discovered ) 
bleaching on the reels of the i.shinds of Santa , 
Cruz, where the French commander and hi.s i 
crews were mnrdeied by the na.tive.s. 1 

Botany Bay is one of the favourite picnicking 
and fishing-grounds of the Sydiicyife.s. .It lies 
between si.x ami .seven miles from the heart of 
the city. A tramway curries pleiisure-seL*kers 
beyond the far-reaching .suhurh.s, and then 
through a long stretch of .sandy swamp-land, 
until late yeans, the source whence tlie city water- 
supply was drawn, hut now a luxuriant wilder- 
ness of Chine.so gunlen.s. To reach the picnick- 
ing ground, liowever, the would-be worshipper 
of Cook and Bhillip and La BeroiLse has yet ti> 
traver.se as high smelling a section of the round 
earth as can be sampleil up from anywhere, a 
whole colony of tannerie.s and boiling-down 
houses having located ihemselves there. 

Such is Botany Hay after six-score years of 
advancement have passed over it. Starting with 


a baruislnul name and the disadvantage of shallow 
waters, it has remained and is likely to remain 
a .silent stretch of .sea in the midst of a heautiful 
tropical flower-garden— a Botany Bay in reality. 

BLOOD ROYAT..* 

CHAPTER XVTTT. ---GOOD OUT OF EVIL. 

That journey hack to town was one of the most 
terrible things Maud had ever yet known in her 
p(»or little life. Dick leaned back discon.^olate in 
one corner of the cai'ringe, and she in the oppo- 
site one. Neither .spoke a .single word ; neither 
needed to .‘’peak, for each knew without speech 
wli.at the other was thinking ofs Every now 
and agfin Dick would catch some fresh shade 
of ex ‘.ssion coursing like a wave over Maud’s 
unliap y face, and recognise in it the very i<lea 
that a moment before had been pa.ssing through 
hi.s own troubled mind. It was pitiable to .see 
tlin»i. Their whole .scheme of life had suddenly 
aii.l utterly broken down before them; their 
.‘■ense of .‘‘elf-ref’pect was deeply wounded ; •nay, 
even their hare identity wa.s all but gone ; for 
the hedief that they Avere in very truth (Jp.srend- 
ants of Ihe royal riaiitageiiyts had become as 
it were an integral part of their per.'-onnlity, and 
woven itself intimately into all their life and 
thought and practice. They ceased to be tbnm- 
selve.'s in ceasing to be potentiai pi;. ices and 
pripciiSsos. • 

f'or the (h-i'ut Plantagenet Delusion, wliich 
Edmund Blantagenet hud started and only half 
or a quarter helieveil in liimscdf, became to his 
children from youth upward, and especially to 
Maud and Dick, a .sort of family religion. It 
was a theory on which they ha.sed almost every- 
thing that was best and truest within them ; a 
nioi'al power fm* good, urging them always on to 
do credit to the great House from which they 
firmly and nnqne^tioningly believed themselves 
to he sprung. Jht'bably tlie moral impuLse was 
there first i)y nalnre ; ]>robably, too, they in- 
In-iited it, not from poor drunken, do-nothing 
Fdmund J’Jantagenct him.^ielf, through whom 
o.stensibly they .shonhl have thrived their Plan- 
tegenct character, but from that good and patient 
md)ody, their haid-woiking mother. But 4ione 
of tlie.‘‘e things ever occuried at all to Maud 
or Dick ; to them, it had always been a prime 
aiticle of faith that nohhsse oblifje, and that their 
lives must he noble in order to come up to a 
precmiceived J’lantagenet standard of action. So 
the blow wa.« a crushing one. It was as though 
all the ground of their being had been cut away 
from beneath their feet ; they had fancied them- 
selves so long the children of kings, with a moral 
obligation n]a)n them to behave— well, as the 
cliildren of kings are little given to behaving ; 
and they had found out now they were mere 
ordinary mortals, with only the same inherent 
and univertsal reasons for right and high action 
a.s the common herd of us. It was a sad come- 
down —for a royal Plantagenet. 

Tlie revulsion was terrible. And Maud, who 
was in some ways the prouder of the two, and to 
whom, as to most of her sex, the extrinsic reason 

^ Copyrijjlit 1802 in tin*. Uiiltett States of Americu by tlw 
CiiHscll rabltaliiiiK (’o)in)aiiy. 
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for holding up her head in the midst of povei-ty 
and disgrace iiud ever been stronger and more 
cogent than the . intrinsic one,- felt it much tlie 
more keenly. To women, the social side of 
things is always upperinoat. They journeyed 
home in a constant turmoil of unrelieved 
wretchedness ; tlioy were not, they had never 
been royal Plantagenets. 

Just like all the rtist of the world ! mere ordin- 
ary people ! And tln^y, who had been sustained, 
under privations and shame, by the reflection 
that if every man h id hi.s right, Dick would have 
been sitting that day on the divided throne (d 
half these islands ! Descendants, after all, of 
a cobbler anil a danciiig-maHter ! No Black 
Prince at alb in their lineage ! no Henry, no 
Edward, no Richard, no Lionel ! Ctenr-tle-Limi, 
a pale shade! Lackland himself taken away 
from them ! And how everybiKly would laugh 
wlien they came to knoii- the truth. Thougli that 
was a small matter ! It was no minor thing like 
this, hut the downfall of a faith, tlie rnin^ of a 
principle, the break-up of a rule in life, that 
reak^y counted 1 

There you have the Neine.sis of every false 
idea, every unreal belief ; when once it finally 
collapSt-s, as collapse it needs must before, the 
searching- light of Vruth, it leaves us for a wliile 
feeble, uncertain, rudderless. So Dick hdt that 
afternoon ; so he felt for many a weary week of 
reconstruction afterwards. 

At last they reached home, ’'fwac a terrible 
home-coining. As they crept up the stejxs, '|)oor 
<lispos.sessed souls, they heard voices within, Airs 
Phiiitageiiet’s, and Gillespie’.s, and the chiUlreii’s, 
and Mary Tudor’s. 

Dick opened tlie door in dead silence and 
entered. He was pale as a gliost. Aland walki‘d 
stately behind him, scarcely able to raise ber 
eyes to Archie Gillespie’s face, but still jiroud 
at heart as ever. Dick sank down into a chair, 
the very picture of misery. Aland ilropped into 
another without doing morii than just .stretch out 
,oue cold hand to Archie. Airs Plantageuet sur- 
veyed them both with a motherly glance. ‘Why, 
Dick,’ she cried, rushing up to him, ‘what’s tlie 
matter? Has there been a railway accident?’ 

Dick glanced back at ber with afleclion half 
miwl^ed by disin.iy. ‘A railway accident I’ he 
exclaimed M'itli a groan. ‘Oh, mother dear, I 
wish it had only been a railway accident! It 
was more like an earthquake. It ’s shaken Aland 
and me to the very foiiudatiuns of our nature !’ 
Then he looked up at lier lialf pityingly ; slie 
wasn’t a Plantugeiiet except by marriage ; .sbc 
never could (piite feel as tliey did tlie sanct— ■ 
And then he broke off suddenly, for he remem- 
bered witli a riisli tliat horrid, liorrid truth. He 
blurted it out all at once : ‘ We are not, we never 
were, real royal Plantagenets I’ 

‘I was afraid of that,’ .Mary Tudor said simply. 
‘That was just why I was so anxious dour Aland 
abould go with you.’ 

Gillespie said nothing, but for the first time 
in public_ lie tried to take Aland’s hand for a 
moment in his. Aland drew it away quickly. 
‘No, Archie,’ she said with a sigh, making no 
attempt at concealment. ‘ I can never, never 
give it to you now again. For to-day I know 
we’ve Always been nobody.’ 

‘You ’re what you always were to me,’ Gillespie 


answered in a low voice. ‘It was you yourself 
I loved, Maud, not the imaginary honours of 
the Plantagenet family.’ 

‘But I don’t want to l)C loved so,’ Aland cried, 
witli all the bitteriii'ss of a wounded spirit. ‘I 
don’t want to be loved for myself. 1 don’t want 
any one to love me— except as a riantagenet I’ 

Dick was ready, in the depth of his despair and 
the blackiie.S8 of his revulsion to tell out the 
whole truth, and spare them, us lie thought, no 
circumstance of their degradation. ‘A"es, we 
went to V’rumlingham princes and princesses ; and 
more than that,’ lie said, almost proud to think 
whence and how far they had fallen ; ‘we return 
from it, lioggars. I looked np the whole matter 
Ihoronghly, and there’s no room foi- liope left, 
no po.ssibility of (Tror. Tlie father of Giles 
Plantugimet, from whom -we ’re. all descended, 
mo.sL fatally de.seendeil, was one Richard — called 
Plantagenet, but really Aliiggin.s, a cobblei- at 
Fraud ingbam ; the .same man, yon know, Alary, 
that 1 tolil yon alaiut the oilier day. In short 
we’re, just coii.sinw of tlie otlieJ- J’lantageiiet.s— the 
false Plantageiu'ts— the Shellield Phiiitagmiets — 
tlie peo])le who left the money.’ 

He fired it off at tliem with ex])losive energy. 
Alary gave a little sbirt. ‘ Put surely in that 
ca.se, Di(;k,’ she iiied, ‘you mn.^1, be entitl’d to 
their fortune ! Abm told me one day it was left 
by will to the descendants and beir.s-inale of 
Richard Aliiggins, alias Plantagenet, wliose second 
.son George was tlie ancestor and founder of the 
Sheflield family. 

‘Solu’ Was,’ r)ick answ'cred dolefully, without 
M light in hi.s eye. ‘But, you see, I didn’t then 
know, or siisjiecl, or even think ])(issible~-wliat 
] now fmd to be the Iriilli the hui-jid, hateful 
truth— that our ancestu]’, Giles I’luntagenet, 
whom I took to be the son of Geoffrey, the 
(lesceiidant of Idonel, Duke of Claj-ence, wa.s in 
reality iiotliing more than the eldest son id' this 
wi'ctelied man Richard Muggins; and the elder 
bi'other of Gem-ge Aliiggins, alia.s Plantagenet, 
who was ance.sl.ur of tlic Sliefludd people who 
left the money.' 

‘But if so,’ Gillespie put in, ‘then you mubt he 
the lieins of the, Plantagenets who left the money, 
and must he I’lititled, as T understand, to some- 
thing like a hundred an<l fifty or a hundred and 
.sixty thousand pounds sterling !' 

‘ Piidoubtedly,' Dick answered in a tone of 
settleil melancholy. 

Gillespie positively laughed, in spite of him- 
self, though Aland looked up at liim through 
her leui’s and luurniured, ‘Oh, Archie, how can 
you?’ 

‘Why, my dear fellow,’ he said, taking Dick’s 
anil, ‘are yon really (juite sure it’s so? Are you 
|K!rfectly certain you 've good legal proof of the 
idcnlitv of thi.s man Giles with your own carlitLst 
ance.stor, and of the descent of your family from 
the forefather of tlie Sheflield peojile?’ 

‘I’m sorry to say,’ Dick answered with pro- 
found dejection, ‘ there can’t be a doubt left of 
it. It’s too horribly certain, lliiiiting up these 
tbiiiga is my trade, and I ought to know. I ’ve 
made every link in the chain ns certain as 
certainty. 1 have a positive entry for every step 
in tlie pedigree— not doubtful entries, unfortu- 
nately, but such conclusive entries as leave the 
personality of each person beyond the reach of 
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,aii3picioiu Oil, it’s a very bad busiiies^, a terrible 
business I' And he thing his arms on the table, 
and leaned over it hinisell', the very picture of 
mute misery. 

‘Then you believe llie money’s yours'?’ Oil- 
lespie peV'iisted, half incredulous, 

‘ Believe it ! ' Dick juiswered. ‘ I don’t believe 
it; I know it is — the wretched stuff! There’s 
no dodging plain facts. 1 can't get out of it 
anyhow,’ 

‘Did you realise tliat this money would be 
yours wh'*n you saw the entries at Frainlingham V 
Dillespie inquired, hardly certain liow to treat 
siudi incredible behaviour. 

‘I didn’t think of it just at once,’ Dick an- 
swered with profoiiinl des])air in his voice ; ‘hut 
it occurred to me in the tniin ; and I thought how 
terrible to confess it hei'ore the, whole world by 
claiming the wretched money, 'riiongh it might 
perhaps he some consolation, after all, to poor 
mother.’ 

‘And yon, Maud/’ (lillespie inquired, turning 
round to his sweetheart jiiid with ditlicully 
nqiressing a smile. ‘ Did iiun think at all of 
it?’ 

‘Well, 1 knew if we were jeally only bibe 
riuntagenets like the Shellield peojile,’ Maud 
answered bravely through the tears that struggled 
hard to fall, ‘we should pndiahly in the end 
come ill to their money. But oh, Archie, it isn't 
the mone.y Dick and T would care for. Let 
them take back their wealth : let them take it ; 
if they will ! But give us once more our own 
I’lantiigenet ancestry ! ’ 

(Jillespie drew ]\Iary aside for a moment. ‘Say 
nothing to them altout it lor the present,’ In 
whispe.red in her car. ‘ Let the, lir.'^t keen agony 
of their 1‘egi'et pass over. T can understand their 
feeling. This myth had worn itself into tin* 
very warp ami woof of their na lures. It was 
their one great inhei'ilam'e. The awakening is a 
terrible shuck to them. All they tlnmght them- 
selves once, all they practically were for .so many 
years togethiM', they have suddenly ceased to he. 
This grief and despair niu-'t wear itself out. For 
the [U'esent we mustn’t even iiupiire of them 
about the mouey,’ 

And indeed it w;i.s a Week or two befoiv Dick 
could muster up heart to go with Archie (ullesj)ie 
to a lawyer about the matter. When lie did, 
lioweveii’, lie luul all the iletails of the. genealogy, 
all tlie proofs of that ciaishing ideiilihcatioii he 
had longed to av(»id, so fully at his finger-eiid.s, 
that the solicitor whom he consulted, and to 
whom he showed co[»ics of tlie various documents 
in the case, hadn’t a moment’s doubt as to the 
result of his a]q:>lication. ‘I snjqio.«e lliis will 
be a h»ng Job, though,’ (lillespie suggested, ‘and 
nmy want a lot of money to pro.secuto it to 
its end? It’ll have to be taken for an inde- 
finite time into Chancery, won’t it /’ 

Not at all,’ the solicitor answered. ‘It’s very 
sailing. We can get it through at once. 
There’s no hitch in the evidence. You see, it 
isn’t as if there were any opposition to the claim, 
any other descendants. Thei-e arc none, and by 
the ^ ery nature of the case there can’t he any. 
Mr Blantagenct has anticipated and accounteil 
for every possible objection. The thing's as clear 
as mud. Hie otticial experienee has enabled him 
to avoid all the iiiaiiilold j)itfall.s of amateur 
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plain 


genealogists. 1 never saw an inheritance that 
went 80 fur back made more absolutely certain.' 

Boor Dick’s heart sank within him. He knew 
it himeelf already ; hut still, he had cherished 
throughout some vague shadow of a hope that 
tlie lawyer might discover some faint flaw in the 
evidence which, as he c(msi<lered, had di.siuherited 
him. There was mjthing for it now hut to 
pocket at once the Blantageiiel pride and the 
Blau tagenet thousands to desceml from Ids lo^fy 
j>e<lestal and be even as the re.st of us are--e.xcept 
fnr the fortune, lie. turned to Gillespie with a 
."igh. ‘ J was afraiil of tlii.^' he said. ‘ I expected 
that .answer. Well, well, it’ll make my dear 
mother ha]q'>y ; and it’ll at least enable me to 
go hack again to Oxford,’ 

That last consideration was indeed in Maud’s 
eyes the one saving grace of an otherwise hope- 
less and intolerable situation. (Tiailually, bit by 
bit, th'uigh it was a veiy hard .struggle, they 
reconciled themselve.s to their altered position. 
1 'he*ca.M* was prepared, and as their lawyer had 
anticipated, went .stiaight through the courts 
with little or no dilliculty, thanks to Ih'ck’s 
admirable working up of all the details of the 
])cdigree. By the time eight months out, 

Di(d^ had come into the f*iheritaiic4; of ‘the 
Blaiitageuets w ho left the- luonev,’ and was even 
iH'giiining to feel more leconciied in bis heart 
to th(‘ course of events which laid robbed him 
so lutldo'-Jy of his fancied dignity* bui consider- 
ably iid<led to his solid comfort. 

Before Dick returned to Oxford, however, to 
liiii.sh his sailly-internipted uiiiversitv career, he 
had arranged with ^liiiy that as soon as he took 
his degree, they twt» should marry. A.s for pool' 
Maud, woman that she was, the lo.s.s of that royal 
ancestry that had never been hers s(-emed to 
weigh iqinn her even moji> than it weiglied upon 
her brother. The one p>'int tliat eonsnled lier 
under this cru-shing blow was the fact that 
.Arcliie, for who.se sake she had mimled it most 
at first, appeared to care very little indeed 
whctlier the earliest traceable iincestor of the girl 
lie loved had been a royal Plantageiu t or a shoe- 
making i^fuggiiis. Tt was herself he wanted, 
Ik* said with ];i'ovokiiig ]»eivistenee, not her great- 
great great grainlfathei's. Maud could liardly un- 
der-xtaiid such a feeling herself ; for when ift’Chie 
fii'.st took a famy to he)', she was sure it must 
have been her name ami her distinguished 
})edigree that led an O.vford man and a gentle- 
man, with means and ]>osition, to see her real 
good points thnaigli tlie poor dress and pale face 
of the eountry daiicing-ninster'.s daughter. Still, if 

Archie thouglit otherwi.'-e M^cll, .as things had 

lurnial out, she was really glad ; though, to be 
sure, she always felt in her heart he didn't attach 
fjiiih' enough importance to the pure Blantagenet 
petligiee tliat never was tlieirs, but tliiit somebow 
ought to h.ave been. However, with her share 
of tliat hateful Sheffield money, she was now 
a lady, .she .said — Archie strenuously denied she 
could ever have been anything else, tbougli Maud 
shook her head sadly— and wdien Archie one 
day showed her the plioUtgraph of a very juetty 
place among the Campsie Fells which liis father 
had Just bought for him, ‘in case of contin- 
gencies,’ and asked her whether she fancied ehe 
couhl ever be happy there, l\[aud ixise with tears 
in her eyes and laid her hand in his, and 
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Wiswered oariittetly : ‘ With you, JeiircKt Archio, 
Um sure I could be happy, ujy life long, any- 
where.’ 

And from that day fortli she never spoke to 
him again of the vanished glories of the Tlan- 
tagenet pedigi'ee. 

Perhaps it was as well they had believed in 
it once. That strange myth had kept them safe 
from sinking in th(! tpiicksands when the danger 
was greatest It had enabled them to endure, 
and outlive with honour, much painful hiimilia' 
tion. It had been an iii4luent‘e for good in 
moulding their characters. But its work was 
done now, ami ’twas best it should go. Slowly 
Dick and Maud began to realise tliat themselve.s. 
And the traces it left upon tlu'iu, after the first 
poignant sense of loss and shame had worn 
oft', were all for the bettering of their moral 
natures. 

THE END. 


SOME CURIOSITIES OF THE OBDERLY 
" ROOM. 

Our soldiers in former days had many duties 
to perhsrm, whichf= since tlie f.4ablisliment of 
the new MetropoliCau ]^)lice Force in JHiO, have 
been generally relegated to tlie province of the 
blue-coated guardian.^ of the peace ; lienee variou-s 
orders isssued from time to time to the regiments 
of (juaids quartered in London- more e.spt;chilly 
the Foot-giuu'ds — throw s».»me curious side-lights 
on the maiiiu.'rs and customs of ove.r u ceiituiy. 

Of the forec.s which had been raised during tlie 
Civil War, Charles 11. was ])ermitted by Pui liu- 
meut at the Restoration t(.) letaiii certain ri‘gi- 
ments as a royal guai'd a l.a>dy destined to form 
the nucleus of our standing iirmy. Sonu-. of 
these were called ‘ Col(lstreamer.s,’ after the Ber- 
wickshire town vvhej’c Monk rai.sed them in 
The term ‘Oreiiailier’ was not in tlm first 
instance applied exclu.sively to u particular body 
ol‘ men, for every regiment contained a certain 
proportion of grenadiers. Iwelyn, in a note in 
his Diary for 1(578, meiitioii.s tiieir introiluction 
as follows. ‘Now,^ he tells u.s, ‘were l»roiight 
into ♦service a new sort of soldiers culletl llre- 
nadiers, who were dextroirs in Hinging Ijund- 
granados, every one having a ]>oiu:h full ; they 
liad furred cappes witli coped crowiie.s liki; Jani- 
zaries, which made them look A eiy lit;rce ; and 
some had long hoods hanging down behind, as 
we picture fool.-^, their clothing being likewise 
pybald yellow and red.’ 

The Royal Regiment of Uuards was first raised 
by Charles II, in Flanders in IGbG ; and another 
regiment was combined with it under Colonel 
John Russell in lOfio. Civil duties of a most 
varied kind fell to the lot of the new Guanls. 
In 1670 we find a sum of twenty-five ])oimds 
being granted to one hundred and ninety-ojie 
inferior officers and men drawn from both regi- 
ments of Foot-guards, as a compensation for losses 
incurred in an extensive fire which tot)k jdace 
at South WfU’k in that year. The .soldiers had given 
eftTectiVe assistance in preventing the spreading 
of the conflagration, and no donl>t their clotliing 
and arms had been greatly injured or de.stroyed. 
Fire-engines with hose-pipes are said to have 


been first used at this fire. A few years pie- 
viously —about 16r>7 — a fire-engine had been 
coiistriicted by Uautseh of Nuremberg, and the 
flexible hose was introduced in 1G72 by u Dutch- 
iiiaii named Yauderlieidc. The lire-imsiirance 
cojupaiiius of London had eac.h a se 2 >arate estab- 
lishment of fire-engines until 1825, when several 
of the foremost companies united their establish- 
ments, and a few’ yeais later the first I'ire Brigade 
was formed. 

In 1GG7 the Life-guard was sent on a curious 
and destructivii eiu-and - not to qmdl an insunec- 
tion, as W'us believc-d in Samuel IVpys’s circle, 
but' to destroy a ll«)urisliing ertq* oi tobacco at 
Wiuchcombe, ‘w’bich it seems the ]»e(q>le there 
do plant contrary to law.’ It Is said that tobacco 
was lir.st cultivated in this Gloucestershire paiLsh 
of AVinchcombe St Peter after its introiluction 
into Eiiglaijtl in 1.5«:^, proving a consiileruble 
source of prt)fit to the inhabitant.'}, till the trade 
Was ]»laced umlei’ leslriction.s. 

The origin of the ‘ Sejgeant’s Guard’ attending 
during tile jierfuimaiice!} at royal theatres can 
be traced back to 1G72, in which year a royal 
Command was i^.sued to the J''oot guards ‘to .-^'iid 
a careful ollicer witli such nmiiber of soldi. i.s 
as you t.iiall tliiiik rea,sonable to the theati'e in 
Dorset Gardens, to keep tlie peace there at and 
about the time of public demonstrations, so that 
no aHiont may he giA’eii to the s]H‘ctalor.s nor 
no alfront to tlie actors.’ Tlie tliealre at Doi'sel 
Gardens stood Irouting the river in Klee! Street, 
on the ea.st side of SalisbiiiT C\.)Ui’t, and hither 
the ‘])uke.’.s Goiiipany’ of actors removed from 
Lincolii’.s Inn Fields in ]('"1. Tin* theatre was 
still standing in the year J720, luit appears to 
h.ive been pulled down sliortly after lhal date. 

In 1721. Rich famous a.5 the iiitioilucei' of 
pantomime on tlie Ihigli.sb stage obtained leave 
for a party of tlie Guai'd to do duty at his 
theatre in Lineoln’s Inn Fiehls in a similar way. 
’J'Jie necesaity for military aid arose out of a 
dislurhance wliidi liad bi'eii bi’oiight about by 
a di.'']»ule between a certain Karl and the manager 
Ricb. d’he Karl, it seems, during a i>eiformance 
of the Jlciiiftirs Ujxra, being bcliiml the scenes, 
cios.sed ovir the .'^luge to some frieiuls of his on 
the other side amid the hibse.s of the audience. 
An altercation was followed by bhnvs, and a 
j-atlier .serious riot w'as tlie outcome of this 
storm in a leaciqi. King George L, on be;.iring 
(»f the ull'uir, ordereil u guard to attend there in 
future. 

Again, in 17251 we find an order that at a ball 
given at the tlieatre in the Ilaymarket, one 
liundred jn ivutes imdei- a cajitain were to attend, 
and were ‘not to jiermit any person to enter into 
the said theatre in habits that may tend to the 
drawdiig down rellections iqion religion or in 
ridicule of tlie saiiu;.’ I’he theatre above referred 
to was built by A'aiibrugh in 1705, but w^as bui-nt 
down ill J78fi. 

The English have Jiever taken very kindly 
to the masiiued ball — a masquerade given by 
Henrietta, the queen of (Jlioi'les L, on a Sunday 
having indeed c.aused a riot. The most splendid 
affair of the kind, however, took place at the 
Opera Hou.so in 1717, and was provided by the 
celebrated Mr Heidegpir. In 1724, these eiiter- 
taiinnents w’ere preaclied against by no less an 
authority than tlie Bislioj) of London ; and in 
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cominetided itself to very many persons at this 
period. In Npvember 1760 the three regiinenla 
nf Guards were required to find detachments to 
be in readiness to assist tlie civil authorities in 
resisting any attempts U) rescue some outlawed 
smugglers then prisoners in Newgate, as intelli- 
gence had been received by the Government tliat 
tt number of desperate men, also smugglers, had 
set out' from Norfolk and Suffolk with a view 
to releasing their comi'ades. 

A curious order to the Grenft<liei' Gmmls in 
August 1726 directed ‘a detachment of sixty- 
fou#! men under a lieutenant and ensign to March 
to Boi’iiet and be assisting in seizing and securing 
the deer-stealers who infest the Chase of Enfield 
and carry away the deer’ — an offence by no 
means uncommon at this peiiod. White, in his 
Natural HiMonj of Selhoi'iic, tells us that ‘towards 
the beginning of this century all this country 
[Hampshire] was wild about deer-.stealiiig. The 
“Waltham Blacks” at length committe<] such 
enormities that Government was forced to.inter- 
fere with that severe and sanguinary Act called 
tliQ Black Act [1723], which coinprelieuded more 
felonies than any law that was ever framed 
before.' 

TliS^-state bordering on frenzy to which many 
speculators in tli*e South Sea .scheme had been 
reduced on the bursting of the bubble in 1720, 
accounts for an order issued in 1722 ‘that the 
Tower Guard should at <iny time afford aid and 
assistance whenever required by the Directors 
of the Bank, the South Sea or the India (’om- 
pany.’ The Bank of England founded in 101)4 
— was at this time only feeling its way to public 
confidence, and its business \vas carrie<l on not 
in the magnificent pile of buildings wo now 
associate with its name, but in Grocers’ Hall, 
in the I’oultry. The desolate condition of the 
South Sea House in hks day is well de.scribod by 
Charles Lamb. 

An order issued in Getober 1745 gives a good 
idea of our old constitutional force and its <lecay 
at this period : ‘If the militia are reviewed to- 
morrow by His Majesty, the soldiers of the three 
regiimmts of Guards are to behave civilly, and 
not tiJ laugli or make any game of them.’ Tin* 
militia had been much neglected during the 
era^^of Marlborough’s victories, very few inusk'rs 
except in the City of London having taken 
place. Dryden rather maliciously refcjTed to the 
force as 

In peace, a charge ; in war, a weak defence ; 

Stout once a month they march a blustering band, 

And ever hut in time of need at hand — 

the sentiment contained in the last line having 
been since frequently applied to other guardians 
of the peace! At the acce.ssioii of George HI. 
it was raised by lot or ballot of persons eligible 
in all the counties of England, and whoever was 
drawn was compelled to serve in person or by 
substitiile for a given term. In May 1703 a 
detachment of Guards was quartered in Spitul- 
flelds, on account of the frequent disturbances 
brought about by the weavers, who were aggrieved 
by the introduction of French silks into this 
country. These riots continued nt diflerent inter- 
vals for several ycar.s, and much constermition 
was caused by companies of weavers patrolling 
the sti’eets disguised as sailors and armed with 


eiitlassos. The efficiency of the modern police 
force has I’endered the employmetjt of military 
in civil distuiLaiices very rarely newssary. 

In conclusion, a word may be said about the 
Oaio Street Conspiracy against the niinistry in 
1820, when a party of Coldstreams was ordered 
to assist the Bow Street officers in the capture 
of the conspirators, which was effecttMl, after a 
desperate ri'sistanee, in the stable in the street 
oil the Edgwaie Boad once called (’ato, and 
afterwar<ls rt-Joicing in the equally classical name 
of Homer ! 'File ringleader, Aj'thur Tliistlewood, 
was the last person committed as a prisoner to 
the Towel'. 


THE IRONY OF FATE. 

CHAl'TER Vr.— LORD CUANHFORD. 

Some weeks have elapsed since the events 
related in the last chapter occurred, and the time 
for ArabelhCs ihq'jarture was at hand. Every- 
thing had lieeii arranged, ^liss Moiiime)', kind 
guod soul that she is, had taken her depaitiire, she 
having gone to reside with a lady at Eastbourne. 
Netlej' Lodge is let, and the incomiiig tenant is 
expected in take jHi.ssessiou in a few days. Tlie 
.Misse.s Scudamore and the lest of the gossijw 
were in u state of anxiety to discover who the 
newcomers were and what ]Maj(U’ Bowyer had 
to say to Arabella’s engagement. 'With regard 
to the first, Arabella eitliei* woiihl not or could 
not, at anyrate .‘slie did not choose to gratify 
tlieir curiosity ; and as to the latter, when Miss 
Nugent ventured to liinL at her anxiety on this 
point, she got such a rehutf that no one else had 
ventured to seek for further information. 

The lovers looked forward to tluiir se paration 
with something like dismuy. Up to tliis point, 
lier guardian had ]ila<‘ed no oh.stacle in tlie way 
of their meeting. He clid nol want a scene ; 
he saw that Araladhi was a girl tu be le<l, not 
driven, ami he therefore determined tu hide his 
time. 

As the day drew near for their (hqiaiture, 
the Major opened the ball by suggesting that 
before proceeding to Devonshire tliey should 
break the journey by a short stay in liondon, 
so as to give Arabella an opportunity of seeing 
something of London ami Jjondon life. But 
Bella refii.sed the offer point-blank. She did 
not feel, suifering as she wais from the recent 
loss of lier kind father, ecjual to entering into 
London .society, and preferred, if her uncle did 
not object, to defer her visit ton more convenient 
season. 

‘Of course, if yon prefer it, my dear, we will 
go right through ; but I should like to have 
been able to introduce you tu my friend, Lord 
Crausford.’ 

‘ Who is Lord Crausford V asked Bella. ‘ 1 
never heard you mention him before.' 

‘Perhaps not. He is quite a young man ; but 
he is very nice, and is a dear friend of mine, and 
I slnmhl like you to know him.’ 

‘My acquaintance with lords and members 
of the urislocra(;y is not very extensive,’ replied 
Bella gravely ; ‘ but as far as it lias gone, I don’t 
think they possessed a very high order of iutel- 
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lect ; tunl were ratlier proud and stuek-iip. Of 
course, us I was an heiress, they were very civR 
and condes(JtBn<liii!^ to me, and one or two had 
the temerity to ask me to marry them ; but 1 
very soon {^ave Lliein their conge. I could never 
stoop so low' as to marry a man for his title ; and 
as far as my experience goes, that was the only 
recommendation they possessed.’ 

The Alajor smiletl sarcastically, saying; ‘Your 
experience must be either very limited, or your 
introtlucers unl'ortunale. lint, my dear Bella, 
is it possible do I undersUirid you aright -that 
you had oilers of marriage from members of 
the aristocracy, and refused them V 

‘Certainly. Do you think 1 would marry 
a man simply because he was a lord 

‘T suppose not. Hut W’hat did your fathei' 
say to this ?' 

‘Oh, ])appy ! poor old dear, he only laughed, 
and said I wius a strange little girl ; hut that, 
as he did not w’unt to get rid of me, it was all 
right.’ . 

‘But surely, child,’ insinuated the ^Fajor, ‘it 
was rather thnughtles.s of you to throw' such 
a chance away.' 

‘Not at all. Why, my Frank is worth half- 
a-(lozen of such iiiucouipoop.s 1’ 

‘ 1 wdsh you would not talk al-Muit Mr Walli.s 
ill that wav,’ he said te.-^tilv ; * 1 strongly object 
to it.’ 

‘Oh, I can't lielp tliat ; you will have to get 
over it. lie is luy Frank, you know* ; and lie 
says he never was in love till lie .-aw me !’ 

‘My dear girl, this is all (•liihlish nonsense I 
You are. too young to many, and too ine.xperi- 
euced to know wliat i.^ good for you. Vou must 
remember that you are my ward, and tliut it 
is your duty to obey me.’ 

‘ V’e.s, L know' all about that. 1 'm quite willing 
to obey you ; but you must not try to lliwait 
me. J’apa never diil, and 1 know' if you were 
to try, 1 .should rebel at once.’ 

For a few' minutes there wa.s .silence in the 
romn. ’riieii Bella a.sked ; ‘ What sort of a man 
is this Lord (h'aiisford V 

‘Young, and very liauilsonie.’ 

‘ Ve.s, yes ; 1 know' ail about tliut. lie’s got a 
head, of couise ; but is there anything in it F 
‘Well, I should say there w'as- he knows a 
thing or two.’ 

‘That is, I sujipose, lie ean play at poker, trartc, 
and billiards F 

‘ Ye.s, most probaldy ; and luw'ii-teiinis and 
cricket.’ 

‘Quite ail accompli.s]K*d gentleman, I suppose. 
Can he ilance F 

‘Yes, he is a splendid waltzer,’ replied the 
Major. 

‘Ah !’ .she mused, ‘does he ever read ‘F 
‘Yes; he’s a great ivaihr, especially of news- 
papers ; lie take.s in llrll's Life ami the /iVu,’ 

‘A spurtsnuin and a patron of the ilrama. 
Ever do anything in the way of amateur theatri- 
cals F 

‘ No ; 1 tliink not.’ 

‘All ! that’s a pit}'. — Where does he live?’ 

‘lie has cliambers in the Albany.’ 

Yes, yes ; but bis country seats?’ 

‘ Well, you see, he is the nephew of the Duke of 
Falmouth, and he doe.s nut come into his estates 
till hi.s uncle’s death.’ 


‘Are they poor?’ 

‘No ; the Duke’s estates are very large.’ 

* That goes for nothing ; they may be mort- 
gageil up to tlie hilt, ns papa used to .say.’ 

‘I know nothing about that,* reydied Major 
Ilowyer. ‘1 never impure into the private allairs 
of my friemls.’ 

At this moment the door oyieiied, and James 
announced; ‘Aiiuin from Mr Blackburn to see 
yon, sir.’ 

‘All right, Janies; I’ll he with him imnjeJi- 
ately.’ 

I’lie AFajor left the room, and ulmo.4 at the 
same moment the bell rang again, and Lieutenant 
Wallis w'iis unnouiiceil. ' 

‘Ob, Fi'aiik I' <‘ried Bella, rushing forward and 
putting her urm.s round his neck, ‘I’m so glad 
j you have come. I w ant to talk to you. I ’ll 
l ietcli my liat and cloak, and we’ll go out into 
: tlie garden.— Voii don't object, do you, dear ?’ 

I ‘No, iiiv sweet Bella,’ he replied, .still liolding 
|llK-Jiand she liad placed in his. ‘Let us go ut 
' once.’ 

I So Btdhi run for her hat and cloak, and^they 
went out into the shrubbery. As .soon a?' they 
[ Aveiv clear of the house, Bella commenced; ‘I 
, think uncle ’.s let tlie cat ou^ of the ha, * 4 # at last, 

, Frank. F. told you I know he^’d got scaiie scheme 
, ill his head to make mi* a lord s wife ; and now 
I it ’.' come out. 1 ’m to be Lady Craiiiiloi l !’ 
j ‘ Lady (Taiisford !’ he iterated. 

I ‘ Ve.s ; k ill to marry Lord ( VaUfiTord.’ 
j 'Lord ( han.‘'ford I’ he re[)eated. ‘Is it possible 
, your uncle could he so base V 
I ‘ Ba.se ! Why, what’-s the matter W'ith Lord 
j C rails ford F 

j ‘lie’s a man no lesyiectahle girl ought to 
I u.'^sociate with, lie’s u ronx\ a gambler, and a 
; blackleg ; in Miorl, a tlioroiigh Idackguurtl I' 
j ‘Cood gracious I’ exclaimed Arabella. ‘ Wliy, 

; niy uncle sjs-ak.'j so higlily of him. “An accom- 
i plislicd gentleman " was the phra.se he used.’ 
j ‘ Yes ; that s fpiite true in a certain sense. He 
is haiuksome, tall ; with elegant manners, and a 
! .M)ft melodious voice ; but if he y)ossesse.s any 
, lieait at all, it must be a black one. I should say 
there are few crime.«, sliort of murder, that Jie 
I has not coiumitteil.’ 

i ‘How calm* vou to know' so much about 
him ?’ 

‘ He is my eousiii.’ 

‘Frank!’ she exelaimcd incredulously, ‘is it 
yjossihle i You cousin to a lord F 

* Yes, dearest ; only, as we were poor, my 
niollier dropped her title, and tliinks it best not 
to talk about our lich and titled relations. — But 
now. dear, 1 must get you to keep this a .secret. 
!\Iy iiiother would he greatly annoyed if it w'as 
kno'Mi in Nunsford.’ 

‘ \'ou may depend on me, dear ; wild horses 
should not drag the secret from me,’ replied Ara- 
bella. 

‘1 trust you implicitly, darling,’ he said 
softly ; and then, after a pau.se ; ‘ I don’t like the 
outlook ; I’m afraid you w'ill liave a hard battle 
to light.’ 

‘I know that, dear. I know now' that my 
uncle will do all he can to prevent our niarriage ; 
but w'e must trust in God .s good ]»rovidence to 
help us.’ 

‘ Y’ee, darling ; and I think He will,’ responded 
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Frank. * If auytlih||^w3l to happen to separate 
ns, 1 dou’t think I could eJtist.’ 

‘Nothing hut death shall, dear !’ she replied 
earnestly. ‘I don’t expect the next two j'eura 
will be very happy ones for mo ; but we must 
hope for the beat.’ 

CHAFrKU VIL — FOILED. 

Winter had come and gone, and spi-iug was 
verging into summer. There was music in the 
air, the hum of bees, and the joyous song of the 
lark and loveliness was spread over the eartli 
like a mantle. 

* Arabella, in her little cosy boudoir, sits gazing 
out at tlic boautifu) Devonshire landscape wliieh 
spreads itself befojc her. All Nature was re- 
joicing ; but the beauty of the scene and llie 
melodious harmony of the bees and liirds brought 
no jo}’ to her heart. She was sad and lonely, 
everything was so different now from what it was 
when her dear father was alive. Major J>o\\;ver 
W’as polite and amiable, or rather tried to appear 
80 ; put Arabella knew full well tliut it was a 
mere cloak to cover some more importiint and 
ulterior design. She hail many causes of anxiety, 
but theujhief one ^v^ls that for s(jme weeks past 
she had reekiived iio*^ letters from Frank. He had 
got his ])romotion, and liad joined his ship in 
the Mediterranean. lie had jji’omised to write 
immediately he reached Malta ; but no letters hatl 
arrived. The question she was now deU-Ating was, 
had Fj'ank really not written, or hud his leitcjrs 
befcn intercephid ? Another source of annoyance 
was that her uncle’s visitors weie mostly of the 
mascnhiifi gender ; ami the neighbouring gentry, 
especially of the softer sex, seemed to give her 
and Clumber Park an wide a berth as ])ossible. 

How she longed to get back to Nunsford ; how 
she pined for a .sight of good Miss Ihuldicomhe 
and gentle Mrs Wallis! Even the Mis.ses 8ciuhi- 
inore would have been a welcome inteiTU 2 )tiou to 
the monotony of Clumber Park. 

A much more lively ami very dilferent scene 
was taking ]>lace in tlie Majors study. 

‘ It ’s no Use, my friend,’ said Lord Oraiisford ; 
‘the girl’s as obstinate as a mule; and, unless 
you can speedily alter tlje .state of thing.s, 1 shall 
cut the bu8iiie.ss, and you’ll have to get another 
customer for your lieiress.’ 

‘Hush I hush !’ said the Major softly ; ‘if any 
one was to hear you ! ' 

‘ What do 1 care if they did !’ 

‘That’s true euougli ; but 1 do. You are too 
liasty, my frieml, as you will see. You are not 
going about the busiue.ss in the riglit way.’ 

‘Now, that’s just like you, llowyer, trying to 
throw the blame on my shoulders,’ exclaimed 
Lord Ci'ansferd. ‘ You have deceived me, and .su 
has she. 1 thought the whole thing w^as settled, 
or at least understood, and that ail I had to ilo 
was to go in and win ; and now she laughs at me, 
and refuses me iioiut-bhudv,’ 

‘ You are too hasty, my friend,’ said the Major. 
‘You have not had so much experience of tlie sex 
as I have. You expected that she would leap into 
your arms and weep tears of joy ami exultation. 
But that ’s not the way with young ladies of the 
pixjsent day.’ 

‘It’s altivery well to talk in that way,’ replied 
Lord Cransford ; ‘ but I believe she means wliat 


she sayis and that, unless you can put the screw 
' ofi, the game is all up 1’ 

j 'Well, then, my friend,’ said the Major coolly, 
t ‘ we shall put the screw on, and, if necessary, 
pretty shar})ly ; but 1 don't think it will be neces- 
sary. This is only a bit of romantic affectation. 
I ’ll have a talk with her in the morning, and 1 
pledge you my honour that to-morrow you will 
meet with a very different rece])tion.’ 

* The following morning, shortly after breakfast, 
Arabella received a peremptory im?s8age from 
Major Powyei' to say he wante<i her in his study 
imiuedialely. 

‘Tell Mujoi’ Bowyer 1 will he with him in 
half-an-hour,’ .she replied. ‘ 1 ’m hu.'iy now and 
the sei'vaiit departed. 

‘Don’t you think you Imd better go a.s soon as 
you cun?’ suggested Mrs JMaiiscr. ‘ lie was as 
cross as two stick.s at breakfast, and a little com- 
pliance would mollify him,’ 

‘ But 1 don’t want to ; 1 W'ant to make him in 
a rage. I’m going to be a.s cool as a cucumber; 
and the more angry he is, the more advantage 1 
.'^hall Inive over him.’ 

At this moment Tliomas rc-enlcred the room. 
‘ If you please, miss,’ he .said, ‘ master says he 
can’t wait, and lie desires me to say that you must 
come at omu;,’ 

‘Oil, that’s all nonsense !’ replied Arabella. 

‘ Ye.-i, nii.'-s. 1 daresay it is ; out 1 can't go and 
tell niu.iter that.’ 

‘No, 'l'homa.s ; of cour.se you can’t,’ rejilied 
Arabella with a idea.sant smile. ‘ 'i’ou can, how- 
ever, give my coniplimeiiLs to Major Bowyer, and 
.say that, as I lind it iinjios.sible to be in two 
places ut once, and a.s 1 have some letter.s to 
write, 1 see no other alternative hul that 1 should 
defer my interview with iiim till a Jnore con- 
venient season.’ 

’riiomas bowed, and was about to tlepart, when 
1 Arabella coiitinueil : ‘Dun’i bring me any more 
I me.s.sage.s, lx5caii.se you inteiTUj)t me, and 1 want 
to send oil’ my letter.s by the next jio.sU’ 

AViih a hroatl grin on his usually .stolid coun- 
tenance, llie foiAman ]»roi*ceded to tlie study and 
delivered liis message verbatim, ami was there- 
upon told to pay a vi.''it to his satunic maje.sty, to 
which 'Idionias rcpliei], ‘ Yes.snj',’ ami letijvd. 

Alajor Bowyer was a man who u.sually liad hi.s 
teni])er well under command ; but this deliauce 
of his authority was almost more tlian he could 
bear ; and lie walked uji and tlowii the study 
grinding hi.s teeth and vowing vengeance against 
Jiis ward, and muttering incoherent ejaculations, 
of whicli only u poiAion was iutelligilde, such 
as ‘Cursed impertinence!’ ‘Impudent young 
hiussy!’ ‘Wants to ride her high-horse, hey? 
Well, mind you don’t conic a ei-opper and so 
forth. 

At the end of half an hour Arabella made 
ln*r appearance, and her smiling face and laughing 
eyes formed a strong eontiust to the scowling 
brows and angry face of her uncle. 

‘I’m 80 sorry 1 could not come before, iny dear 
uncle,’ she said blandly ; ‘ hut you see yon choose 
such inconvenient times for your interviews. — 
And now, what is it you liave to say V and she 
laughed a little irritating laugh. 

‘1 must beg of you to be more serious, Aliss 
Aksworth,’ said the Alajor excitedly, ‘for what 
J have to say ull'ects your future happiness as 
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well as luiiuj. — Take a seat;’ aud lie motioned' 
lier to a chair. ‘ Lord Craiisford has’* made you 
an offer of maiTia;j;e. Such aii alliance would j 
be advantageous to both you and me in every 
way. It w'ould give you a title and tlie entree 
into society ; and as to me, well, my interest in ! 
the matter is .small. I have considei-ed the whole | 
matter temperately and calmly, and have formed 
my resolution simply under a consideration of j 
your happin(!ss and wellare, wliitdi, as your 
guardian and trustee, 1 think it my duty to take. 

1 have come to this comdusion after full and 
calm relloctioii, and not all the tears and pray< 4 i'a j 
in the world shall move me. 1 know it is for ^ 
your good ; I know it is my duty to be deter- ^ 
mined — and 1 am determined. Yon must marry ; 
Lord (Iransfoid ! ’ He kiipt his eyes steadily 
fixed on lier face as he said this ; he semned to ^ 
liave imagined that this declaration would have 
been followoil by pi'ayers, tears, or declamation ; 
but Arabella was ])erlectlv silent. She was a 
little ])ale - that was all the emotion she dis- 
played. 

‘T Jim ju-epared,’ he went on, ‘to be accused 
of tile nio,>t unparalleled cniidtv in thus forcing 
your inclination and using the jxiwer 1 possL-.s.s 
in obliging you to accept this propo.sal, which 
the whole world will consider, in your sitmitioii, 
a most fortunate one ; Jiiid I should de.s])ise 
myself if, in a moment of weaklier.", I held out 
any alternative which might lead you to liesitatc 
as to the acce])L;uice of it.’ 

‘Hesitate!’ .she cried in mocking tones, as .‘*lie 
rose up iuid faced him. ‘No; 1 sludl nut hesi- 
tate for ii momenl. 1 di.stinctly and aksolutely 
refu.sc Lonl C.'rjinsl'orcVs oiler of marrijige. 1 
should despise myself if 1 for one inoineul he.si- 
tateii to give iij* tlie man 1 love for such a 
creiituie u-s he is 1’ 

E<»1‘ a moment or two the Major stared at her 
as one petrilied. AVjis this ehii of a girl to .set 
him at defiance? He sat fixed in liis chair. His 
ania/Aiineiil- was so great he could li.ardly realise 
the sil nation. He had pictured her throwing 
liel'.self at his ft;et and wee])ing and beseeching 
him to spare her ; Jind iij.-<teiid, .she nas standing 
before him defying him t(j his face. 

‘Have you anything more to sayV’ she 
asked. 

‘Only that you shall marry Lord Cranslord ! ’ 
he re]ie;iteil. 

‘1 will not 1’ .she iuiswered lirmly ; ‘no earthly 
power shall make me I ’ 

‘You may struggle,’ he said harshly; ‘but 
you will lind it is vain to re.si.'^t. (Jo to your 
room, and don’t leave it till 1 send for you.’ 

‘Oo to my room ! What for?’ j 

‘ liecjiu.se 1 comimmd yon to ilo .so.’ | 

‘Lut sLipjto.se 1 refuse. Mdiatthen ?’ ^ j 

He rust! uj) Jind assumed a nieuacing attitude, 
and rojired : ‘ Jjeuve tlie room, girl ! ’ 

‘We are not in Turkey,’ .she said calmly, ‘and 
you are not the Grcjit Mogul.’ 

‘Will you leave the room!’ be exclaimed, 
advancing towurd.s her. ‘1 am your gmirdiau, 
and 1 lommaiid you to retire to your room.’ 

‘ Poii’t be silly ; 1 shall not leave the room till 
I choose,’ she exclaimeil with a laugh. ‘If you 
want me to go, you must spiuik more politely. 
You should sjiy : My dear niece, you luive upset 
my beautiful little matrimonial scheme, and 1 


am .in a most aisagc;'; ; will you 

kindly leave the room, and not niake your appear- 
ance again till 1 sendit'^ou 

Major Bowyer to his chair, and sat 

and .scowled Jit hei'. 

‘ Won’t you say it V she asked quietly. 

Not a word came from tlie Major’s lips, but 
he sat biting them savagely. 

‘Well, it that will not suit you, I’ll try you 
on the other tack. Command me to sit down, 
and not leave the room on peril of your djs- 
pleiLsure, and 1 will at once relieve you of my 
presence.’ 

'I’liere was a pjiiise, and then she continued ; 
‘You arc hunl to pleJise. AVon’t either of these 
courses suit you ? AAhdJ, then, 1 ’ll go ; not to 
please yon, but my.self ;’ and she w'alked calmly 
.•l(■l‘o.-,.s the floor and closed the door quietly after 
hci‘. , • 

Major Bowyer sat siler^-k" j)ondering ovei* 
this strange and unexpecte^^ Snrminatioii of the 
interview’ with his ward, for which he laid so 
sedulously prepared himself. AVhat was he to 
do now ? was the (luestioii lie asked Iiimself,^but 
was unable lo answer. 

Meantime, Arabella liad flown up-stairs to her 
romn, ami clo.-sed and lucked, the door, ^jaid sat 
down to think, d'hus far, Hit* victory Jiad been 
on lier .side ; she liud 2 'epulsed tlio enem> ; but 
would he not ]-etiirn to ihe attack? Xh*’re w'as 
one thing she was ghid of, Jind that w'us lli.iL l;er 
uncle had ^'liuwn his hand : he iiflended, if he 
coui'l, to force her to nuiiTy Lor»l Cransford. 
She knew nothing alioiit the law, and she won- 
dered if he had the power to coni]>el her to 
marry whether she would or not. She was only 
a wejik girl ; she wa.s alone and almost fi'iendles.s ; 
but lu-r luMi t Wiis strong and her spirit unbroken. 
No law, no compulsion sliould compel her to 
go to the altiir and bind lierstdf to a man like 
Lord Cransford. 


I SHOES AND SHOEMAivEllS. 

' r.oois and slioe.s are such prosaic things nowadays 
that it w'oiihl he unreasonahle to sU]>pose them 
inleresting ; and yet they have as quaint a histoiy 
as any part of fa.shii>n’s fabric. They were not 
jilwjiys the factory -made articles which dunglcfpiti- 
fnlly in ungainly attitudes at the sliop doors, and 
fit more or ie.ss clumsily the feel of the people W'e 
pjiss every djiy. Tliey are rarely even pretty now, 
except it be ill the dainty forms fashioned by 
artists in leather for the nightly decking of light 
fanta.''tic ioe.s ; and their general aspect is one of 
commonplace sameness. Yet once upon a time, 
ill the ruffling days of the Merry Monarch, there 
w'ore g:il hints wdio turned their high top-boots 
dowui to thiir ankles that they might reveal the 
c-ostly laces witii which they were lined. And 
earlier by a hundred years or so there were 
AVjiltcr lialoigh and oilier gay wights who prom- 
enaded in diamond-studded shoes w'orth eighty 
thousand pounds. So gorgeous was the footgear 
of the limes gone by that they put a king in 
a dilliculty. AVhen Charles Vll. ascended the 
throne of Franc*', so imiioverished was his ex- 
chequer that he was actually at a loss to find a 
subject who would supply him with the magnifi- 
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prftdedientlJ’'^ I it y as uiiliiclvy, for iii«tancej to put on 
should be'Sr^Uite satin .i^visbly emoi<Uid- j tlie left shoe first, and wlieii AufriistUH Causin' did 
, 'efea witii g,old liHea. * Evwi 'tlie Tfed deerslctn | that one, day, he iiuiTowly escaped assassination. 
Wogues'.w^iiciv the hardy Highlander c'arvetl out Under the old regime, wlien Japanese friends met 
of the iievvly-slar^ dxjer and hislied round his in the streets they took otf their shoes, and this 
calves withXhe 'hair eutwards, were more interest- | notion j^vuiU almost universally in tlie Juist. A 
ing than! the shoes of io-jlay, for he made them ’ shoclesiT f(»ot betokens servitude, humility, and 
himself, aiftl Jlieir very unco uthness^ was full of !' respect Shoes are left at the dour of the jnosque 
suggestion. » • when the worsliipper enters ; and if u friend culls 

Tight hoots have troubled the world ever since | on anotlier, his shoes await him on the door-mat. 
it wore leather; hut it is fortunate for the shoe- | That appalling habit of throwing old slioes at 
inakers tbaU the author of the misery of toe- ■ weddings has several derivations. One theory 
pinchipg'^lH not always treated us he was once in ^ is, that the shoe is thrown because, it is a lucky 
Spain. ^Tbe story goes that the bootmaker to instrument in its old sige. Another is, that the 
Don Carlos, thcr sou of PJiilip II., took him u custom is a relic of the period when the bride 
pair of boots which were, too small to be com- was taken by force, and that the discharge of 
fortuble, and by the order of the angry Pi ince these missiles is all that remains of the old combat, 
they were cat in piec»‘8, boiled, and forced down j A third is, that the Anglo-Sa.\on father gave the 
tlte wretched fellow’s throat, so that he was well- bride’s .slioe to her husband, who toncliod her 
nigh .killed. It was something ratluu’ worse than , on tlie head with it as a sign of Iiis authority, 
a tight shoe whiclj Don .lobn of Austria wore.; and that the tliiowing ol the shoe indicates tlie. 
it was, say.s the legend, a pair of .shoes the ^oles | juirental re.signation of all claims on the bride’s 
and leather of which had been impregnated with ' obedience. Yet in Turkey the groom is the one 
poiiV'‘ii ; and after lie w'ore t-liem he died. ' most all’e* ted, for the moment he is nwin ied liis 

A curious investigation of the shoe-history good friends set upon liim and b(*at him soundly 
of Napoleon Bonaparte lias been made. It i.s with .sli})pers as a sign ol tlieir atlection. d lie 
assuiiiewj that in hifi boyhood he was carele.ss as to , Jew.s sealed a bargain by plucking t>ll the shoe, 
lii.s garments, and Vherefore as to bis shoes. But j as it is written in the v(‘rse, ‘ Por t(» coiilirin all 
when he hecuiiie a Lieutenant of artillery he wore , lliings a man ])liicked oH’liifi nhoe and gave it to 
boots of soft black leather reacliiiig to the knee. lii.s neighbour ; and this was a tcftiniony in 
Having advanced to the rank of Captain, he Lsrael.’ I’he origin t>l ihe common saying about 
ilonned boots' ‘a la SouvoroHV wliiclii resemble*! the hidden .'•^pot where the slioe pinches is 
hessians ; hut from the time wlien lie became aMuibed to u Ixoniaii citizen who was divorced 
lirigade Ceneral, right through to the end of hi.s | from lii.s wife, though he had always seemed 
First Consulship, he wa.s addicted to t(»p-hoots. i to live hajipily. Wlicui he was f|ui'stione(l by his 
As Emperor, however, he wore long hoot.'< .such as I friend.s, he. put out his slioi* to them. ‘ Is it not 
those used by Life Cuardsnieu ; and t(» these he new an<l well-made?’ lu- said ; ‘yet none of you 
remained,faithful throughout the duration of tlic can tell wheie it pinches.’ 

Empire. Now the pathos of the history begins. Tliere is nolliitig new about high luids ; they 
When thp poor fallen Emperor lived in St Helena are as ohl as Hamlet’s time at least, ddie nudau- 
hc drew up with his own hand an inventory j < holy Ihince. addresse.s the lady ])lMyer : ‘ Your 
» of his wardrobe ; and all that nunaiiied to him I ladyship is nearer heaven than when 1 saw you 

out of Iiis greatness was half-a-dozcu of sliirts, • bust by the altitude of a ehopine;’ and a i liopiiic 

the like munher of Imndkereliicfs, si-x pairs of wa^^ only a high heel which tlie lair ladies ol 
silk stockings, two Inits, two pairs of cambric 1 oM used to increase their stature, 
sheets, two pairs of boots, ami two ol slippers. | Tlu- men who makii lliese liarinless iieces.^ary 
One pair of boots wa.s placed on his body and jiortiims of our attire toiin one oi tlie most 

buried with him; and when his remains were remarkable classes of artisans. ‘How is it,’ said 

exhipued in 1840, it was found that though the Sir Koherl. Peel once to a deputation ol working 
thread W'itli which the hoots were .sewn had <Ui- men, the leadeivs of which were both «lii»eniakers 
cayed, and the bones of the feel peered mournfully — ‘how is it tlial you shoeniaker.s are loiemost 
between tlie soles and the uppers, yet the gootl j in every movement? Jl tliere is a plot, (U’ cou- 
leatlier remained as tough and stout us ever. ! spijiicy, or revolution, or political agitation, I 
And there is the less reason to wonder at this, in find always lliiit there is a shoemaker in the 
the opinion of the invt;stigator.s, for Napoleon I fray.’ ’riie answer to this pointed impiiry is not 
during the long period of foLirte.en years had his 1 ;orded ; hut there is no doubt that tlie inlel- 
hoots from only one tradesman, a Pole, who kept j lectual activity of shoemakers is, or it may be 
a shop in the Palais-lloyal, and wlio preserved a j fairer to sa}’, was greater than that of any other 
set of his Imperial patron’s lasts, on which he had ho«ly of workmen. This was more iioliceahle, 
inscribed, with <|uaint devotion, every one of his it inuy he, lilty or a Immlrcd ye:irs ago, before 
famous victories. education was .so generally dill used as it now 

Of the lore ami associations of hoots and slioes is. Tlien they were recognised as singularly 
there is practically no end. Nursery legend has advance<l in .‘ihrewdness, power of argument, and 
endowed them with marvellous qualities of speed, logical deduction, and in tlioughtlulness. Their 
Jack the Giant-killer’s shoes of swiftness and mental vig(nir took them into tangled fields of 
the great monster’s seven-leagued boots were gear speculation, ami led them to study their national 
that u man might sigh for when pre.ssing circum- littn*atiire with exceptional assiduity. Local 
stances ^uglit him the discreeter part of valour, preachers, class leaders, and eloquent advocates 
But tl^se are frank falsehoods ; even in the many of them wt!re ; strenuous political pai'ti- 
nnrsery they are fiction. Not so with some of sans, and agitators for many reforms ; and 
the siipeiiititions whicli tradition has laced around often their iiieilitutioiis led them also into theo- 
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lot^ioal lii^lrwnya and byways, wheru then- mt>tbo«l unfortunate tentleilliW.n T|jOmf to wH^f»1nnfl> 
of travelling, was.not ofr the orthodox K5nVl.“ Tj^u-y^inade men, as eomnionplaee!iB|KtereotypJ^'*^nid 
•seemed to beat out their theories a.s they heat lidj^ele-ssly iniintereeting as the' shoes thej ' 
out tlieir leather ; and every nail they drove into ' to limnufaeture. * . 

the sole of a sht>e was as a stroke driven honn‘ ; 
ill the process of mental con.striu tion. ] 

Novelists and poets have been prone to people j THE LEOPART) MAN -EATER. 
theiiMVorks with shoemakers. Kiiiusley, Hicken.v^, . . -n i * * .1 e Li ^ pi 

Lytton, MMilonuld, mid otliers liW doscribod A \Eia temble biit true tale of tlii: loss of limnan 
shoemaker types; and it has been remarked as r(;ceived li-om India. T pwards of 

significant that when writers such as Hannah one hundred and fifty ])oor natives in\he Poijshye 
More wished to convey tlieir moralities throviLfh district (or county) of Lower llcuL'^al have beifa 
a homely medium they chose shoemakers, and killed by a leopard. It i.s hardly necessary to say 
set them talkiiifj in their shrewd and suj^ge.stive that the people of the villat.];!!.^^, oiA’er an ai<*u of 
way. It may be that notable shocmiakers wouM about foi ty scpuire miles, in which Ihe animal 
have been noteworthy whatever their occupation committed its ravages were reduced to a stale of 
in life. It, may he that Thomas Edward, the misery and ternu- until their enomv was slain. 
Scotch natui'alist, who.se life Smiles so adniir- The Government of Bengal during liie pa.st year 
ingly descrihe.s, would have been ns earne.^f, ha.s been .spemling hundred.s of thousands of 
as (levtdled, as enlightened, and as jier^evering, riijH-es to prevent the death of any of its native 
if ho had been a stonemason or a smith or a snbjec.ts from starvation or famine ; but, so fur 
carpenter. Hut the fact reinaius I hat he wa.*' a as can be ascertained, the same CIovcM’nment only 
maker of .slio<\s, and that it was in the intei val.^ I ofh r<d a reward of fifty rupees, instead of the 
of this not veiy iii^juiing tradt', and in spite of j ordinary reward of five rupees, for the destruction 
the diiliinilties which ])overty and misiinder ' of this terrible leopard, whicli, towards the.»oncl 
standing ]itit in lii.s way, that he did so nun h in > of its career, wa.s killing women and children at 
the iuleiv.sts of science, and s(‘cnred recognition (he rate of two or three a week, 
very late in tlic day a.s a man of altogether exc<*p Tin* special interest and importance ■I'f ilie case 
tional claiiiH to honour. is derived from the fact Uaif a leop«rd is not 

Yet ill spite of the condilions which seem to usually addicted to taking human life. Every- 
favour the mental development of sluMminkei^, body ha.s heard oi‘ read stories of ma.i-oating 
iJierc have been those who scouted the occu])atioii. tigers; hut in the re.cord.s of Orieytal jtoi-L ami 
in the Rorder town of St llo.suells thei’e wa.s a natyral hi.^lory, there is, 1 believe, no mention of 
shoemaker named .lohii Younger, who wrote hi'^ a .systematic man-eating leopard. AVolves and 
autobiograjihy. The passion for pen-work will jaekals are well known as prowling about villages 
sluuv itself, and \'oiiiiger must needs tell how it and carrying off little chiMivn almost before the 
was dedjufed in his boyhood whether he or hi.- eyes of ihcir parents. 't'lie leojiard lias been 
brother should go to the iiniveivify. The choi'a always regarded a.s the chief enemy of goats and 
for this distinction fell on the. brother. SSu ! of poultry and of the village dogs. J t luis seldom 
George got on with hi.> Ijiitin, whil-t I got on tried to molest human beings who did not first 
with my shoemaking and mending the Ix'.sL iuterfeiv with It. d'liu late Mr Wood, in his 
way ] could. 'I’liis craft of mine was the mo.st jK)pular work on Natural History, thus de.sci'ibes 
un])rodiictivc and vexatious bu.sino.s.s, after all , the leopard : ‘In its own country the leopard is- 
-a constant botheration, what with j)le,‘ising m> j as crafty an animal as our Jh-itish fox ; and being 
cu.stomej's and looking after my journeymen, who aided by it- active limbs and stealthy tread, gains 
often would iK^t or could not attend to matters ' (piiet admi-s.^iou into many spots where a less 
so pointedly as was found absolutely iieces.sary. eaiitioiis creature could not plant a step without 
This tlirough a lifetime has entailed a world of , giving an alarm. It is an inveterate chicken- 
hourly care and extra care on iny.s(df, with a ' stealer, cree]*iiig by night into the hen-roosts, in 
super-sutlicieiiey of daily vexation. If I had my .s})ite of the watchVul dog.s that are on theii-^pusts 
life to begin again just now. I would rather at as sentinels, and destr(»ying in one fell swoop the 
once commence henchman to ihe gip-'-y king- entire .stock of }>oultry that happen to he collected 
fi.sher in the mo.st Irouhletl waters above-grmiml under that r«)of. Even shouLl they roost out of 
than he a village' shoemaker on the most promis- doors, they are no less in danger, for the leopajxl 
ing conditions ever brought within the vision of can clamber up a jiole or a tree with marvellous 
a jjoor son (tf the (U'aft.’ ^riiere seems a queruloii.s rapidity, and with his ready paw strikes down 
discontent about thi.s ; the causes assigned are | the poor bird before it is fully awakened.’ From 
iusnflicient for vexation so groat and continuous ; I this quotatiem it may he seen that a leopard was 
and one must fear that John Younger had ever | looked upon liy n generally well-informed English 
a lunging eye on his brother George's Latin and j natuialist us little more than a large eat, the 
higher opportunities. A shoeinaker who thinks ! dejidly enemy of poultry. But this is too favour- 
much i.s often mi.'ianthropic ; aud yet better he | able a view of its character. A leopai’d would 
a good shoi'iiiaker than a had jdiilosopher. These prefer a goat 01 a sheep to a fowl if it could get 
reinaiks, however, have not the .same niiexeep- | them. It will occasionally kill a calf if it finds 
tional ap]>licat,ion to the present time that they ! the little animal without the protection of the 
have to the time just past. Shoemakers are not mother-cow. It i.s very miudi addicted to killing 
nowadays so stiongly individualised. They are dogs. The annals of the Indian hill-statious, such 
itei IS in a factory lather than self-comjdete units as Simla and Mussoorie, contain many stories of 
in a particularly vigorous system of life. There the pet dogs of Indies being carried off before 
is a gf»od deal of the old character left ; but pari their eyes. Even a large dog of tlu' N“ewfound- 
of it has gone ; and many slioemakers show an laud breed has been known to tiemble with fear 
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at d ncHiig^ a leopai'd. Any finds that it is exctiecljiif^dy easy to kill a defence- 

fierce dog, such a^pKasli If or bulldog, on smelling less child or woman, tl^hosc dclirutc neck is 
a leopard, will rush to attack it; but a dog of this crushed in an instant between its powerful' jaws, 
kind should always be furnished with a broad There is no resistance ; and it may be that the 
leathern or metal spiked collar, to protect its neck leopard soon finds that human (lesh and blood 
from. the jaws of the leopard, which invariably are delicacies, such ns they are said to be in the 
tries to seize the dog by the back of the neck. opinion of most cannibal tribes whose habits have 
A leopard has been known to attack and been so minutely described by the {ulvonturoiis 
severely wound a man who has gone to the rescue travellers wdio have resided among them. The 
of his own kids or fowls, or who has voluntarily | first human being that the Tlajshye leopard w'as 
waylaid and attacked the wdld beast. But it is ; known to have killed w^ns a little girl about four 
quite a new thing that a leopard should assail years old. 1'he child was playing in the couit- 
unoffending human beings and carry off their yard of her parents’ house, when just before 
bodies to devour them at its leisure. Tigers, ' sunset the Icopanl sprang upon her, ami carried 
especially man-eating tigers, are now s(‘ldom to * off the body into the nearest high-grass jungle, 
be found; but leopards are still numerous in ami I ainl "was beginning to devour it, wlieii the oiit- 
aboiit the villages of some parts of Lower P.engal, * cj-ies of the assembled villagers caused it to leave 
where the jungle, or undergrowth of shrubs and 'the corpse. It would be monotonous to try to 
thorny plants, and the high grass afford them * give the particulars of every sepaiatc victim: 
shelter. It woubl indeed be a terrible thing if The. leopard usually made its attack about sunset, 
every leopard in Lower Bengal w’ere to take to j One evening a woman of thirty and her son of 
killing and eating children arnl women, after the | ten w'ere returning from a neigliboin ing mark( t. 


manner of the beast which has been devasHting . TIk; leopard i-prang upmi the boy ; 


the villages of Rajshyo. 


mother bravely ran to d('fen<l liim, when the 


B was in the month of July 1890. that informa- ' leopard seized her by the noidc and killed her, 
tion was given t<i the llajshye police that a girl ' an<l then carried off the boy’s body into the 
aged four and a boy aged seven had been killed ! jungle to devour it. This w’as seen by several 
and ecrt.?u by a leapard. The report wn.s at first ' other persons returning from the market, wdio 
not l>elieA'ed. It w^as rather suspected that the | lied as fast ns they could. On and her occasion 
chihlrcii had been murdered, or that jackals hail ! a cowhci’d, on arising in the eaily morning, 
carried them off. -But in August the villager.--; ' mi.s.sed his molln'r, who Lad been sleeping in 


came again to the police and declared that the 
leopard had been seen to kill a bov’aged eight. 


’ mi.s.sed his molln'r, who Lad been sleeping in 
' the same hut at a few yards' distance from him. 
’ When daylight a])pe;n'ed, he saw .n naked body 


leopard had been seen to kill a l>oy aged e,*glit, Wlien dayhglit a])pea7'eil, he saw .a naked body 
ami that on another day it had carried off a baby ’ lying in the courtyai d of I In* house, and he found 
only six weeks f)ld. Still the police and the ! that it w’as his mother’s coipse. Her neck had 
superior authorities were i tiered ulou.s, ami nothing been broken, and the leopai'd liaN'ing sucked the 
further occurred till Decemher, wdien information blood, had left the body w lim e it lay. The body 
was given that a boy of seven had been killed by j wa.s still warm, and the Icopanl had probably 


a leopard. The villagers per.sisted that it w'as one ' .Hunk off ou .‘•eeing the son moving alioiit. The 
and the same leopard that had committed all ! leopard seems hardly ever to have atfackeil a 
these ravages. They described it as a huge heavy- j growm-up man, although it is stated that six 
shouldered beast, with rather a .-.hort tail. There ! growm-up men died in the course of the year 
is much difference in the size of leopards ; and ' from w'ound.s received by them in attacking it 
w'hen the skin of a dead Icopanl is measured from ami trying to lusciie a victim, 
the tip of its snout to the end of its tail, the Tt i.s hardly nei'css.ary to say that many attempts 
possessor of a long tail may be repre.sontcd as were made by different pe.r.sons, European and 
a large animal, whereas its head and made nml native, to kill the leopard ii.s .soon as its ravages 
botly w'cre really on a small scale. Any one who | became notorious ; hut . they w^ere unsucce.ssful. 
looks at the leopards in their dems at the Zoo- j The explanation given is that the leopard hid 
logic/, d Gardens can see for himself how' much j itself in the fields of high .sugar-cane, which 
the animals iliffer in size and substunee. Be tlii.s were impenetrable to man and elephant. The 
as it may, the .‘itory of the villagers w^as soon i sportsmen usually took out some eh'phants when 
confirmed by the rencw'al of the leopard’s | they wanted to kill the leopard; hut it is very 
ravages; for in January 1801 there were no I little use to hunt for a leopard wdth tw’o or three 
fewer than eight victims. The following list j elephants ; fur the elephants may not he si'iit into 
shows how its depredations W'ere continued. : the sugar-cane cri»]»s, ami if there is no sugar- 
1891— January, eight human beings; February, j cane, a leopard can easily hide itself in the thick 
tw'o; March, six ; April, one; Iffny, seven; June, I gras.s and scrub iungle so a.s to be invidhle to the 


six ; July, .seven ; August, fourteen ; September, 
twelve; October, twelve; Xuwmher, ten; Decem- 
ber, thirteen. 1892- January, fourteen; Fohru- 


rider of an elephant. It is true flint on the day 
when the leopard \vas killed, there were nine- 
Iceu elephants brought into the field, and they 


ary, twenty-one ; March, thirteen ; April, one. pucceedetl in driving it out, healing slioiilder U) 
It is probable that the niiinher in April might shoulder, from a patch of high grass in which 
have incroascil, but fortunately on tfie 0th of it was trying to hide itself. But the leopard 
April the leopard was killed by a party of was not found, or put up, by the elephants. A 
sportsmen, and there was an end of the de.struc- poor man, wliosc wife had been killed by the 
tion of human heings. leopard, liad seen the beast elimhiiig up into a 

It will be observed that the old doctrine of tree, ami he ran to tell the sportsmen where it 
nemo fuit iurinmmua applies to tlie man- was. WIk-ii it came down from the tree, it was 

eating /eopard. The natural tear of man deters easy to surround it ; and after a considerable 
it at nrst ; but as it grows bolder in crime, it number of shots, the leopard was killed. It 
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ABOUT LOCO. 


was a male, and it« length was «ix feet six This loco is ' like a 

inches, the heacl and shoulders being abnornuilly vetch in appeaniiice, wHlriPte, purple, and red 
largo. The skin when cured was stretche«l to flowers. The leaf is alternately pinnate, and the 

seven feet nine inches. leaflet lanceolate. It is the first green herbage 

Doubtless, there was no want or courage on the a ^ ^ 

part of the gcntloinen wl,o want out to t?y to kill ‘'‘''J "P « '<' r^r>’'>P 8 

the leopaul j but they seem to have lieen rntliei' »Tesistible to some 

inexperienced sportsmen, and they did not know the early spring. It takes its name from 

how to hunt n leopard. Tf they had had the a Mexican word meaning huad ami it is often 
good l^rtnne to reml .Mr F. li. Simson’s Sport in called the ‘Crazy WTed,’ from the direful effect 
Eastern Ikiufal, they would have found valuahle it ha.s upon cattle or horses if eaten in any 
instruction in tlie two chapters that lie has written qnantit3% At the commencement, the poison 
on fiCopards. In the first place, the leopard seems slow in sliowing itself; the fii.^t symptom 
ahoukl b,. sought for au.l shot hy the sport.- ^ 1^,,^ , 

man on foot. Mr Simson writes thus: ‘I con- , At / vi i. i i -i i 

siclei. that ovposurc to a Icopanl on foot, rvitli .luc Rra.lunlly seem to dilate and bon.mr wild 

precaution and a proper weapon, is only a fair T o an experienced Westerner this 

sporting risk, and acciilents must happen ocra.'^ion - 1 1 ^; sufUcient warning, fiinl if he ii^^ wise, he will 

ally.’ Mr Simson is certainly entitled to sp< ak. ' remove the animal at once to some distant pasture 
H(' shot many leopards on foot ; lie was twice j free from the weed, for if left to graze on the 
badly wouiide.<l by a leopard, but on one of these | dangerous herb, tlie symptoms will become more 
occasions a third leopard une\'])eclcdly attacked j pronounced, the vision becoming impaired, and 
him from beliind, when he had already killed two i .leveloping an aptitude for indulging 

others in the same patch ot gra.ss jungle. Mr i . . A A i • , n., 

o- .* ,1 4 IIP 1 ii in grotesque antics, sometimes ruslnng ma<lly 

Simson mentions that an old rrench gentleman i , i , I , # a i 

whom ho know iwd 1.0 oo nhmit liuiitiuR f„r , ahout a^. it domeutod. d\l,en Imr.^ea aro a(Tec.tud, 


oumm n, m o s.u, o ,.uoa m : ,u. , j rivalling madly 

Simson mentions that an old rrench gentleman i , i , I i 

whom ho know iwd 1.0 go about limiting f„r , uhout a^i it domeiitod. d\l,en Imr.^oa aro alTectud, 
leopards with a nondi'script sort of dog, Imlf they genei'iilly .show it first by being troublesome 
pariah, and lialf spaniel. ‘When this dog smelt in harness, balking, backing and '’ftoja rearing 
a leopard, lie Would cock his ears, and point out and hurling themselves backwards. *A ‘locoed* 
from a rt'spectful distance where the leopard lay. ■ horse has the greatest objection to Imvi’ig its head 
The Frenchman kept on pci-ping and neering ' tomdietl in anv way, and conse(|nentlv :s difficult 
about, wiiolly regardless of uiiytliiug the leopard i p, « 

might .lo iu th/way of aUack,' till ho oould siglit I 

tlie animal. Tie then killed him, nlmost to a(. . " . , , o - u r. i n., 

ooi'taiuty, witl. a i.inglo slu.t.’ M.^ Simson goo..,'"!: ‘‘"''y "* """“^‘1 I a»d us oUd, fa ally, 

on to say liiat he has liuntoil leopards with dogs, ! I a cow that was badly ‘locoed ; the 

ainl Ini'! been at .several such linnts witli other poison had got tlioronghly into her .system and 
peoples dogs, Rut tlogs are either too timid or ' she was ns thin as a rail. 1 ler ribs showed plainly 
too plucky, and the plucky ones that go at the ' through the skin, and she was so weak she could 
leopard get killeil. Still the dogs help to find ■ Imrdly stand. Mi'f owner had kept her .shut in 
the leopard, and it seems that they miolit have I eorral away from the fatal loco, and fed her up 
been Used with more advantage in seeking ru* j go^p and got so 

atlV t) A“‘:;;u:r m'lKf 1 ;:. ''Si,A"Tln!;A that a ImHH pui an eml to hur 
no chance of a good combination ef <logs willi i ^'^dreiing.s ^ 

elephants, for the latter hate tlie dog.s, and will Strange to su}’, cattle born on the prairies seem 
run away Iroin tliem ; and the dogs niistrust i instinctively to avoid the plant ; and it is chiefly 


the elepliants, and decline to limit. 


imported animals, often valuahle high-gwide 


no use seems to linve lieoii mnde^ of tr.u keiv, I that f;dl victims to their partiality fm* it 

or of seeking for the leopard by its fool[iriiits j ^lipirult to eradicate loco once* it has 

on the mud aftm* Rdn. Professional trackers ^ pasture, and I believe the 

aro alm<«t unknown in Ikmgal ; luit an I'.nglial,- ■ , „p tlie iaml. It grows in 

man fond of sport soon teaches himsell how 1 . 


man fond of sport soon teaches himself how , • .i wnjn i i 

to track, am I ean impart the knowledge to one Con- 
or more of lii.s own native servants. tuiiiing the seeils burst and nic earned on by the 

winds to spread el.sewhere. 

— ■ I was for some time on a raiudi where loco 

AROITT LDfM) llourishetl wonderfully, in spite of the owner’s 

^ ^ efforts to get rid of it. He was advised to drown 

TriE enterprising Fnglisliman who emigrates to it Tirst with watiu- from the irrigation ditches, 
the aouth-western prairies of North .America with ami iheii let the hot sun scorch it up. Note that 
a view to ranching, has many trials awaiting him [ under ihis Irealnient it throve and spread! 


A ROUT ROTM). 


of wliidi he little (Iream-s in Old England; hut Again lie wn.^ told by nn ‘ohP timer’ that the 

to my miml the worst evil of all i.s to find one’.s ‘’“ly ihing was to out it down just before it 

IP .K. 1. evaded ami burn it. He did so; and the next 

Bell miA\ i utiiijily the piiiclin.^'Ci ft rjiiiuli on ii ^I’l “<v. 

, , T- • / 1 V< 111 4. vear liis best hav patch was thick with loco 

wlucli Loco ,8 Imuul. Few pooplo wl.o haw not ; Althougli there ia a prev.alent i.l. a that 

b.!en out West know auytliiiig about tlu.s plant, ; ,, linriulesa, my frieiicl woulil not run 

which is so miieli dreaded by cattle ranchmen, ! the risk of giving it to his horses, and lost the 

and Uierefore 1 think a few remarks about it may crop. 


not prove iiiiiiiteresting to some readers. 


1 once helped to drive a cow fi’om a loco patch 
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a miki, anti yot I and scut Iheiii on my return to England to an 
-tlic^ it took us two | authority on siicli things, hut lie was not able * 

aftd , .?jS^ancceed. The cow ran all , to name it; sol concliule England is at present 
^prer the placd^ i'll a silly dazed ivay, until we got j free from the weed, and 1 hope she may never 
biu^ 'tw,0“noa1ies‘;alv^ along each side of her, so ' have any transplanted to her shoi'es. It mav not 
Ufat>h$-conld not turn easily, ami with diiliculty be uninteresting to close these rcMmirka bv saving 
kb'pt hei* wovfcfl on straight ahead. Her sight , that in localities where loco is found, a word has 
*ft^uli£^J;Jy defective { on the way, she , been coined from its name, and if people are 
fkll ^clJmjilv'iU^ an* irrigation ditch that she ^ deficient in intellect, or odd and eccentric, they 
cpul^ easily liavfe creased, and we got her out are designated ‘locoed !’ 

,|ldf ^ud 'of trounle. Again, coming to a ' - _ 

’fepee-pole lying on the ground, she stoppexl 

abruptly and* commenced dancing and plunging JN PHILTPH A UU II WOODS, 

about ill front jpf it for some minutes ; then, witli 

a great bound, slie jumped over it as if it was Oh lovely woods of rUiliiihaach ! 

two K)r three feet high! A ‘locoed’ lioi^se of! As ilirolij'li your leafy glades I wander, 

mine while feeding quietly in tlie stable one 1 w.-itdi t.lio shadows come ami go - 

morning was** seized witli a spasm ; it reared I watch the sunlighi's golden glow - 

flifddenly, Ijlirew itself backwards' and broke its Au<l lifeten to the ripjding flow 

neck before two men who were standing hy could Of Yarrow’s streamlet, gli«ling yonder, 
do tt thing tw try ami save it. ' 

u A. few yeaijs before 1 went to the southern imrt ^ , , 

j? /I 1 *^1 1 r 1' L I Oh peacetul woods ot riiihnhaugh ! 

of Colorado, where 1 nr.st came acro.ss loco, fthe ‘ i i i 

^ v -11 1.1 11 i ii W here tiny rahhits i risk and gamlxd 

weed was spreading so ia))idly tliere tluit the ; , i 

Goveinniciit offered a bounty for every ton of 'c i»a i in la >} p ay 

it. dug up by the root., whUh w;is to be do-, Th.. .uo.«y |,a h w hen. I.loom. of M.y 

Btroyed after being Aveigbed. This wi.,e nR.iv.iirc ' . '""'i'''" 

k foi' battlfoig with tl^tp evil was frustrated hy thi; sh*wly, idly, on J imiuKIc. 

I greed of .schue of the Me.vieaiis and lower stamp 
of ranchmen, who, tempted by the reward, actually 01, i,.,ppy wooik of rhiliphangh I 
cultivated tlie plant us a profitalile speculation, Where .sumids tho sweet \\ood-pigooii's cooing, 

until their un.svriipulou.s hiisines.s was suspected, Ainl pheasinr.s call, and Idaokhird’s tiill ; 

and it wa.s deemed expedient to taklc ofl tjie Whore lim-hes wai lile clear and sin ill, 

bounty, tin* amount of loco tliat was produced ti,,ushcs i>ii.c ^^it,h m-llow thr.ll ; 

seemed iucrediljle. „ a i * i ' All soiigs of hope, ami love, .iml wooing. 

Ihere are many theories afloat about loco* 
among Westerners. Some maintain that it is not ' 

the pliint at all that doe.s the miseliief, Imt a tiny kvigrant woods ol IMiiliplmugh ! 

red worm that is found on]_\ in its mots, and that , Tlooe hawlhom Imds swei.>t, M*.enLs are hlcmling 

animals tliatjire affected must fir.'<t <-at the roni \\ ith violets Inint, ami primrose pale ; 

and swall(.»w *the uorni. One man will believe’ While pim‘> odours on the gale 

that thj.s worm attacks only the iute.stiiie.s, and, Across my sen.sc.'? .s<»ftly .sail ; 

another will declare that it finds its way at once ' luccn.w from summer wiiels descending. 

to the brain. In defence of this worm theory 

it i.s urged that botanical exiierts have failed to i f pi -i- i it 

discover anything .snpiiosed to he injununs to i-' i- . . i i . 

cattle or liorsc.s in tiie specimen.^ of the plant .sent "'^1 ‘n’ 

t«.tb<m, for aiiRivBis. On., during run ,bin.-.n 1 \\ ,orc >,n,luw Murruy l.d.l n.s ; 

know actnully Uwlnd tlin Ic-uvus, und sdd tlR.y }' 'I™ ‘™y- 

had a* 8 troug flavour of salt about tlnmi, whicli Wlnh* ( urterhaugh aerohs the wa> 

would doubtless he acceptable to bovine jialates. j playful elves sings gentler story. 

I was once talking to an owner of a large hoiw- | 
rancli, and l.aving noticed tlnit loco grew .ubund- ; , 

antly on tlie laml, hut that his hor.ses looked nom* .. • , , , . . ; , 

r *1 I 1 1 ii II 1 I 1 1 on hoekon me walh magic tinger ; 

the worse lor it, 1 asked the reason, lie toUl me „ , i i rim +i,r a.,,., 

1 , ,1 . ’ 1*1 1 1 1 -1 1 n ii 1 i For cool ami culm as falls the dew 

he had lost many until lie heard accidentally that r t n i n 

salt, and copperas together made an effectuul Oon, yon far »ky ol tender blur, 

antidote t.) tl.e poison ; lor by the wav he main- "P*’" ’J",':"’’ 

tained that tl.e ulant was inj.'iiioiis in itself, ami , ''“''y 

quite repudiated the worm theory. He .<aid fhat 

eiuce he had left the reniedy wliere tl.e animals , „ ! 

could always got at it, he had not lost one. It , ,,, 

.eemed hard to hel.eve m tins somewhat l.o.m.- | 

opathic treatment of the drsease, hut this horse- i i *1 1 x + 1 

owner l.ad the greatest f.dth in its efticiom v. I ““.v - 

never .net any o..e«l»e wl.o l..id t. ied the d’aring ' 

**porin.ent. I was ni..ol. i.itercsted in ti.e nol i . 

ious plant, and watched all loco eases that came ! 

under my notice most carefully ; but whether the _ - - 

trouble ai^es from poisonous leavt^ or worm.s 1 ] Pnntc-d and Puhlialied by W. k U. (Ihambkhs. Limited, 
cannot tell. I dried some specimens of the phint, j 47 j*aternoBter Ilow, I^ondon ; and Edinbuuoh. 


Oh ilusky woods of riiiliphiiiigh I 
Fiimetl in old times of wiir und glory, 

Where Outhiw Muiriiy held his sway ; 

Where fought Montro.se his luckless fruy — 
While Ciirterhuiigh fUToss the way 
Of playful elves sings gentler story. 

Oh mystic M’oods of rhilipluuigh ! 

You heekoii iru; with lurigie finger ; 

For eool aiul culm as fulls the tlew' 

From you far sky of tender hlue, 

Your spell upon uie falls anew', 

As daily ’neuth your shades 1 linger. 

0 blessed w'oods of riiiliphnugh ! 

Ill days to come my iiiwiiril vision 

Will bring me, down your paths to stray, 
Though earthly feet lie far away - 
And mcm’ricH bright will ever stiiy, 

Filling my soul with dreams Flysian. 

J. K. Andersoit. 
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all vaiiiehecl into tlic liiiilio o( fui'get/u.1- 


NOVELISTS’ PICTURES. 


Scott, encyclopiudic novcliKt as he is— taiicli- 
Tfj^'^prfiid cf (‘ducation and the growth of Free ing all tlieiiioH, and adorning all that lie touches' 


Lio^'ies liave undoubtedly stimulated the appe- 
tite lor Hctiuii, and added largely to the great 


has not many set scenes of««ea- or land-scape,^ 
but his interiors are ininiitabl% The t^si^ription 


army of novel readers, Tlie novelist may regard of the Antiquary’s study, with its multifarious 
the fact with unconcealed e.\ultation ; the man contenis and wealtli of learned litter, is a ma.'<ttT- 
of serious mind, who likes his literature solid, piece in the Dutch or Flemish style Other 
and is not* troubled with an excess of imagination, striking pictures of the same scliool are {lie 
may deplore and condemn this development of di‘inlcing-bout in Luckie Alacleary’s change-house, 
the love for what lie contcmiituously styles ‘ light which so narrowly escaped a tragic ending ; the 
reading,’ i it veeii these possible extremes is Alsatian tavern in the Fortimes of Nigel where 
a mass of ctuating opinion. Many public Duke llildebrod admits the fugitive Scotch lord 
speakers ana writeivs, when touching on this to all the privileges of tlie Whitefriars ; and more’ 


topic, appear to feel Iheniscdves bound to regret, 
in a more or less lialf-hearted w'ay, the over-pro- 


than one scene in Rob Roy. 

Dickens has not much to show in the way of 


portionate attention shown to fiction, as evidenced landscape ; but the harsh ugliness and mist-laden 
by library statistics and publishers’ returns ; de.solatioii of the river-side inarsli districts haunt 
while at the same time they arc obliged to confe.s.^ tlie memory of tlie reader of Great E.tp€ctatiom, 
that, after all, it is only a perfectly natural A few bits iniglit be recalled ; but, as a rule, the 
phenomenon. Novel-readers, who are of all ages picturesque in landscape is not much touched 
and of all ranks, do not trouble tliemselves much by the author of Riclcwiek. The same may be 
about the matter. Incident, character, ghastli- said, though not so strongly, of Thackeray. I*t 
ness, crime, philosophy, theological di.scu8sioii, w’ould be difficult to point out any complete or 
humour— all, as exhibited in fiction, uttra<-t striking picture either of land or sea scenery in 
special classes of readers, A literature that can any one of his novels. Character and hiimoiir 
suit 80 many «li verse tastes, and wliich is read are all in all. 

for such an infinite variety of reasons, needs no Hawthorne has several pictures of singular 
formal vindication. interest and force. Most striking of all, perhaps, 

There is one feature in modern fiction of the is that seene in tlie Scarlet Letter where Arthur 
better class which is especially attractive to Dimiuesdale, conscience-driven, ascends at dead 
dwellers in cities, and to all wdiosc lives consist of night the platform of shame, where he is 
largely in a daily routine of bread-winning, but joiueil by He.slcr and the child. All three sud- 
not specially interesting or inUdlectually stiniu- denly stand revealed as the glare of the lightning- 
luting labour. These readers find particular flash lor a n.oment lights up the sleeping town, 
enjoyment in what we may call the noveli.sts’ and show’s the stuinge scene of midnight pen- 
pictures. Landscape, seascape, still-life, rural aiicc to the eye of the single witness, the mock- 
life, are all to be found, with many other kinds ing Roger Cyfiiillingwortb. Many of Hawthorne’s 
of art, often in great perfection, in the pages short sketches are simply pieties drawn by a 
of popular novels. These pictures can be en- nia^ter-huud, which, being drawn, are left to tell 
joyed without reference to the stories in which their own tale and point their own moral. Some 
they appear; and one striking scene of natural are wonderfully vivid. There are few more 
beauty may remain photographed upon tlie mind impressive things in literature than Young Qo6d> 
when plot and dialogue, incident and character, man Brown^ wherein the night-walk through the 


ke:rs*s journal. 


revelry at the 

"gre^’jg'^tUeriiig c^^^^ftohes i;iro depicted with 
extraordinary power. ^4 

Among more recent novels, IkO* *^illiaiu BJack’e 
are pre^-enwuentiy rich iii pictorral wealth. With 
such a book, for example, siA^J¥Jiite Wings iiidiis 
hands, the city «ho«nd , reader can behold a suc- 
cession of irivigorating sea-scenes. A few strokes 
of the noveliilt’s pen and he is in the midst of 
a broad sw6ep of anulit sea ; above him strains 
the btdlyihg canvajjji, and bjyond tlie few feet 
of shining^ deck heave** the deep giecu surges. 
He feels the spray upon his face, and the suit 
sea-breexe uj^pii his cheek. What more deliglitful 
picture than this can be revealed to the mind’s 
eye of a reader by the fireside, on a December 
or Januoiy evening, when the actual world out- 
side offeirs nought but mud and mire, damp, 
darkness, and cold '/ Scenes of this kind abound 
in Mr Black's books ; but landscapes also ar^. iK>t 
wanting, as no reader of tlie Strange Adventures 
of a Ptiaeton will need to be told. There is a 
lovely morning pu'ture of woodland scenery in 
, Orem Filatures an(l^Piccadillij, The early, golden 
light strifees through tlie long lines of the trees 
in , a Surrey wood, and a lady, who has risen 
early to enjoy the sylvan scene, stujids motionless 
to watch th<r gambols of the rabbit? that fiewh 
in and out of their holes, and are the only "dis- 
turbers of the peace that lies brooding among 
the sun-touched trunks, and on the glorified 
bracken and underwood. 

Sea-pictures of great force and beauty and of 
an infinite variety are to be found in the books 
of Mr Clark Uussell, a writer who adds to an 
intimate knowledge of every aspect of the ocean, 
an unequalled power of vividly presenting to the 
reader its every phase, its beauty, its music, and 
its grandeur. 

Beautiful and finished picture.s of varhms kinds 
are also to be found in the works of many other 
living novelists. Oiiida occasionally succeeds in 
a very marked degree, but too often her pictures 
are painty and laboured, and sometimes gaudy. 
There are lovely views of New Forest scenery 
in Miss Braddon’s Vixen; and her most finished 
and artistic novel, Joshua Haggard's Dawihier^ 
contains more than one picture of Coruisli furze- 
grown common and breezy hill -side that live 
in the memory. In George Meredith’s Richard 
Feverel there is a beautiful river-side scene, 
wherein young Richard first experiences the 
delirimn of youthful love, which in any collec- 
tion of novelists’ landscapes would assuredly bike 
kigh rank. Some of Mr Walter Besjint’s stories 
of the last century contain elaborate and very 
carefully finished drawings of quaint interiors. 
The curiously- named story, The World mni very 
vnU Then, begins with a singularly vivid and 
faithful reproduction of an ancient apothecary’s 
ifcbp jnd its adjoining living-room. 

Geoi^e Eliot’s first great novel opens with a 
perfect picture. No reader of Adam Bede can 


ever forget that country carpenteFa shop, sweet 
with the fragrance of newly-cut wood, where the 
slant beams of tb^ evening sun light upon the 
stalwart figure of Adam singing as he works. 
Admirers of Mrs Poyser do not need to be re- 
minded of the many delightful pictures of grange 
and farmstead, and of tlie rich, cultivated land- 
scape of Central England, that adorn the pages 
of Adam Ikde alid other novels by the sarffe hand. 
In her later works, where the style becomes more 
artificial, and where the influence of the sweet 
Warwickshire meadows and woodlands has only 
too evidently yiehled to that of modern phil- 
osophy and metaphysics, George Eliot’s brush 
loses much of its picturesque power. Occasion- 
ally there is a touch of the earlier manner. In 
Theoifhrastns Such there is a pa.ssage in the essay 
oil ‘Looking Backward’ which is strongly remi- 
niscent of Mrs Poy8eF.s country: ‘And tlien the 
tiled roof of cottage and homestead, of the long 
cow- shed where geiici'ations of the milky motliers 
have stootl . patiently, of the broad-shouldei’ed 
barns wdiere the old-fashioned flail once made 
resonant music, while the wabdidog barked at 
the timidly veutiire.some fowls making pecking 
raid.s on the outllying grain — the roofs that have 
looked out from among the elms and walnut 
trees, or beside the yearly group of* hay and 
corn stacks, or below the square stone steeple, 
gathering their gray or ochre ‘tinted lichens and 
their olive-green mosses undci’ all ministries.’ 

Like all great writer.^, George Fliot J‘(.‘cogni8e8 
' the village inn as the glass wherein country 
I humour ami manners mirror themselves. The 
! immortal scene at the ‘ Rainbow’ in Silas Muruer 
I is perfect in drawing as in Iniinour. Another iim- 
' gathering of a difl’ment kind is that at the ‘Sugar 
' Loaf’ in Felix Holt, wlu:re Boniface proclaims his 
political creetl in a delightfully simple and yet 
comprehensive fashion : ‘ 1 ’ll plump or 1 ’ll split 
for them us treat me the handsomest and are the 
mo.st of wliat I call gentlemen ; that’s my idee. 
And in the way of hactiiig for any man, them 
are fooks that don’t employ me.’ 

Scenes of rustic life and manners of another 
kind are to be found in the Dorsetshire tales of 
Thomas Hardy. His books abound in cottage 
and tavern interiors, whose characteristics are 
graphically delineated in a few lines, while life 
is given to the picture by the Shakespcarean-like 
humour of the clowns, with whose ways and 
modes of thought the Wessex novelist is so 
intimately acquaiiiLed. Mr Hardy is also a master 
of landscape. Casterbridge, or Dorchester, with 
its approaches of pillui’ed shade, ie painted with 
a loving hand in more than one of his novels; 
and the Wessex downs and fertile vales, dotted 
with many a quaint old crumbling church tower, 
are drawn with a vividne.S8 and a feeling for 
natural beauty that afford a constant pleasure to 
the reader. A little farther west, and we are on 
the ground which Mr Blackmore has made pecu* 
liarly his own. Loma Doo'M has revealed the 


the ieony of : 


beauties of Exmoor to many a wondering reader; weiit from one hk 

Tind the greater Devonian tableland, Dartmoor, falls; but nowhere tile Ttty^Jof~a^.bcyns 
is a topic of which Mr Black more does not easily ‘^**7 living cr-eature but 'son^^eaglea' screluSffg 
weary. There are many pictaires of it, both in ^ scene changes to ‘a cleft in 

its sunny aspect, whea^from an unclouded sky heatl of a great momitain, with a uTiter 

the sun beats fiercely' i miles of heather and nudat, and upon tiro one 

, , 1 • -x 1 r X ^ shallow (uive in n rock. Birches atew 

bog and granite rock ; and in ite hours of storm in a thin, pretty wood, which . a Uttle 

and tempest and driving mist, when danger besets farther on was changed into a" wood of pines, 
the feet of the unwary wayfarer at every step. The burn was full of trout; the Wood of cushat- 
Its every aspect may be found depicted in a doves ; on the open side of the mountain beyond, 
masterly manner in (fhristnwell, Vripys tJui, Carrier, whanps would be always wdiistling, and cuckoos 
and other of ]\rr Blackmore’s books. were plentiful.’ Loch and glen and mountain 

It is hardly necessary to nieiition in this con- only the desolate moorland to complete 

nection the works of Richard Jefferies, for, as i ‘J he mist rose and 

a nove ls , this wmiderinl observer of ten; only the moorfowl S.d'the 

somewhat of a failuie. But pooily as Jitrib and I crying upon it, and far over to the east, 

its bretlireii may rank as works of ii'rtioii, they I a lierd of deer, moving like dote. Much of it was 
contain many exquisite word-pictures worthy to | i-cd with heather; niucli of the rest broken up 
be placed beside those whicli fill the pages of j with bogs and liags and peaty pools ; some had 
his earlier and greater books, .leffei’ics has some- j becn^biirnt black in a heath-tire ; and in another 
times be(ui sty hid a cataloguer ratlicr than a ; f^ere was quite a forest of dead firs, stand- 
painter of Nature ; but the criticism is not Just, •’skeletons. * 

His effocts aro gnine.I l.y the perfect ien.l..i iiig of • t 

a multiplicity of details hut tlie nrraiigeiiient of ,, instinct . with life, 

the material is no mere dry, mechanical c.atalogue. l)efore his readers’ eves. 'I'lie rfnderingtof colour 
Every stroke, every detail tells, uiitd tlie care- a further dilliciilly. Poetry lends itself more 
fully and delicately elaborated picture is com- easily to the art. fi^helley, wlien lone describes 

, X X c xi • . Proteus presented to gives a 

Anothei great master of the picturesque i.s perfect picture in three lines : * 

Robert Louis Stevenson. Iherc are seascapes in • 

Treasure Tslami, and winter pictures of Ameri- Sec tho pale aziire fading into silv^ 

can woods, deep in snow luid l,a,i„h..d l.y the LX«tiu“ Wie^ 

stealthily gliding forms of silent Indians, in that 

wonderful romance T/ic J/(i.s'h’r f/ Z>((/h</Rr(n’, that Shelley’s delicately beautiful drawing and 
are gravfui deep on the mental retina of all Keats’s gorgeous colouring are beyond the reach 
readers who are gifted with the smallest .spice the humbler artist in prose. The novelist’s 
of imagination. The latest (J hi.s books, Thr pictures, life-like though they may be, must 
Wreciccr, lius siums very vivid pictures of tropical always partake to some degree of a Quaker-like 
storms in the South Seas, when ‘overliead, the siinplicity in the matter of colour. In compen- 
wild hunlHiiiaii of the storm pas.sed coiitiiuiously •‘'ation for this defect, the novelist cun give us 
_ in one blare of mingled noises ; screaiaing wind, greater firiiines.s of outline ami a more realistic 
straining timber, lashing ro])o’s eml, poumliug remlering of details. And these two qualities go 
block, and bursting sea contributed.’ But it | far lo make the perfect pr^se picture that delight: 
is, pe.rlja})s, in Kidnapped that ^li* xSteveii.sons the eye of the reader, and remains engravecj 
descriptive, powers are semi at their best. The upon the tiddets of the brain, a thing of beauty 
‘Plight ill tlie Heather’ of JVlaii Bre<‘k and poor whicli is a joy for ever. 

David Balfour of Sluiw.s is a coutiuiioim panorama * 

of Highland scenery. Here is a wibstern loch : 

‘ It was near noon before we sjq, out ; a dai'k ^ THEIR 0 N V 1.) F FAT E, 
day, with clouds, and the sun .shining upon little 

patches. The sea was liei'e very deep and still, chavter \ in. -- escaped. 

and iia«l scarce a wave upon it, so that T must q’^vo days had passed, but nothing fresh oc- 
put th. water to ii.y ips lieloie I ccHiia bvl,«^ t" exrite further alarm or euapicion 

it to be truly salt. I he mountiuiis on either side . ,, • i r \ i n m xi t i ri 

were IiiKli, huikIi, and barren, very black an, I | Alsworth. Lord Crana- 

gloomy in the shadow of the clouds, but all j ^ I’emained a guest at the Hall, and was 

silver-laced witli little watercourses where the j unusually kind and amiable in his manner to 
snn shone upon them.’ Without any attempt at i her. Major Bowyer, on the contrary, preserved 
what i.s ordinarily called word-painting, with no an appearance of indifference, almost of contempt, 
straining after effect by the use of extravagant which ill concealeil the rage that filled his mind 
and far-fetched descriptions and similes, by tlie Reurt. 

simple but masterly use of a few lines in black on the third day, shortly after breakfast, 
and white, a perfect picture IS produced. .p, xi <• x i i ^ x xt i i? » ^ 

In the same natural but graphic way the loiieli- knocked at the door of Ara- 

ness ( f a Highland glen is placed before us : ‘The sitting-room and asked it he could speak 

dawn had come quite clear ; we could see the ker, and being told to ‘ come in,’ he entered 
stony sides of the galley, and its bottom, which cautiously and closed the door* 
was bestrewed with rocks, and the river, which ‘What is it, Thomas?’ she asked. 





BERS’S JOURNAL. 


)ut Jill yoii get a letter tliiej 


e you 
quit^’alo: 

.‘''v/Exciise me, m 
moi^nihg?’ 

*No; Why do yon^ask r • ; 

*Ypu won’t let inaetet* know that 1 toldyoii— 
will you, miss?’ 

‘ No ; you may depend on my secrecy,* 

* There was one for you, miss ; I saw it on the 
Major’s desk. I thouglit you wouldn’t get it, from 
what I overheard. It’s u plot, miss, ti^^ainst you : 
you are to be carried off and tompromised — that ’s 
what they said.’ 

‘Who said so?’ 

* Lord* Cransford and master. They talked 
about post-liorses and chloroform.’ 

‘How came yoU to hear all this?’ asked Ara- 
bella. 

The man hung his head and grew quite red in 
the face. ‘I heard your name, miss, avd I 
couldn’t help it — I listened.’ 

‘Very wrong, I know, Thomas ; but very fortu- 
nate for me. — Thank you very much. This in- 
formation i.s jno.st valuable. It is very kind of 
you, aiiit f ;8hall m.t forget it.’ 

‘Just one word more, miss. If you’ve any 
secrets, don’t trust ’em to Mrs Manser; she’s in 
the plot.’ 

When the man was gone, Arabella i.at down to 
tbink. It was, then, as .she had suspected— her 
letters had been intercepted. Fortunately for her, 
her suspicion had beim so far aroused tluit she 
had herself posted the last letter she liad written 
to Frank. This annoyed and vexed her beyond 
. measure, for she had very little doubt not only 
that her letters had been intercei)ted but that 
they also had been j’ead. That was, however, 
of small moment. The i<leu of being coinpidlod 
to marry Lord Cransford was most repngiiant to 
her, and it was now evident that, by fair means 
or foul, her uncle intended she should be Lord 
Cransford’s bride ; and, if no other means would 
serve their purpose, her reputation w.ia to be 
tarnished. She could hardly realise that men 
coulS be such monsters ; but at uuyrate she must 
meet plot by plot. She was not safe under lier 
uncle’s roof. If she staid any longer at Clumber 
Park, she felt sure her doom was fi.\ed. Slie 
must either flee or tamely submit. She resolved on 
the former, wliatever might be tlie consequence, | 
and now thought of nothing but how this could | 
be accomplish e<l. j 

She was not long in deciding on the course she I 
would take ; slie had plenty of money, for tlie ! 
greater portion of her quarter’s allowance was still 
in hand ; and she had a gomlly number of jewels, 
many of which were valuable. When all in the 
house were asleep, she woulil steal down-stairs 
and make her escape. She would make her way 
Ibo London, take some clieap lodgings in one of 
the outskirts, and wait till she was of age. If 
her funds did not last, she would apply to Mr 
Ainsle^ ; she felt sure he would assist her. In- 
deed, if she did not change her mind, she had 
half decided site would go to him at once and 
seek his advice. At any rate, rather limn return 


to her guardian’s protection, she would work for 
her living — do anything, rather than be tied to 
such a man us Loid Cransford. 

So the day passed ; and a little after midnight 
Arabella, dre.ssed very plainly, ojmned lier cham- 
ber door, and li.stened. All was silent. She took 
up her bag dud umbrella and advanced to the top 
of the stall’s, and again listened. All silent 
She passed softl}’’ down the carpeted stairs, and, 
approaching the door, was endeavouring to lift 
the great bar which secured the entrance, when 
she was ^startled by tl)e sound of voices in angry 
altercation, and she paused, letting the bar drop 
softly back into its place. Tlie next instant the 
study door was flung violently open, and Lord 
Cransford came out, cursing loudly, and vowing 
that Major Bowyei- was a cheat. For a nioineut 
Arabella was .so paraly.sed with fright that she 
could not move. The light from the study fell 
full upon her, and she expected every moment 
to be discovered and dragged into tlie study and 
an explanation demanded. 

It soon became evident that tlie two men were 
in an advanced state of inebriation ; and the 
language used by Jjojd Cransford was of such 
a character that her soul revolted at it ; but 
what -roused her iinlignation most was to think 
that her uncle wanted to marry lier to sacli a 
man. The tlioiiglit made her shiver. 

After a good deal of remonstrance and per- 
suasion Lord (Cransford was induced to returu to 
the study ; the door was closed, an4 all was 
once more quiet. 

‘Wlmt should she do now?’ wa.s the question 
Arabella asked herself. ‘Should she unbar the 
door and niuke a dash foj‘ liberty ? Or should 
slie return to her room and wait a more favour- 
able opportunity V 

She chose the former, and again essayed to 
lift the weighty bur— this time snc.ce.ssfullv. The 
key was turned ; the, latch was lifteil ; tlie door 
swung open ; there was a strong rush of air 
and then the report of a door closing. Arabella 
was startled ; but sIk’ had suflicient jiresence of 
mind to shut the Hall door quickly, yet quietly, 
and hurry oil' down the avenue leading to the 
lodge. SLe hastened on till she reached tlie gates, 
and, to her great disapj)ointnient found them 
locked. This, to a gii l oi Arabella’s tempei ameut, 
was not an insuperable obstacle. She was strong 
and agile ; and liinling a place in the wall where 
she could reach the top, she drew herself up, 
dropping softly on the other side. She paused 
for an instant to li.sten : not a sound could be 
beard but the roaring of the wind. Thus far all 
had gone well ; and she starloil to walk along a 
country lane leading to a distant village. 

Major Bowycr wiis never an early riser ; but 
oil the morning following Arabella’s flight, he 
WHS unusually late, both he and Lord Cransford 
having indulged more freely tlmii usual on the 
previous night. The first thing he did on enter- 
ing the breakfast-room was to inquire for Arabella, 
and lie was told that slie had not yet left her 
room. 

‘do and call lier ; tell her I’m waiting for my 
breakfast,’ he said testily. 

Tliomus left the room, returning in a few 
minutes with the intelligence that Miss Alsworth 
was not in her itiom ; and lier maid said that the 
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bed had not been slept in. Search was at once 
’made high and low, but no Arabella could bo 
found. 

Major Bowyer’s stern and dark though still 
handsome countenance was more <lark and lower- 
ing than usual when lie realised the fact that his 
wicked plot had been defeated and tliat his victim 
had escaped. He was still more annoyed when 
Lord CVansfonl, on hearing of her ilight, an- 
nounced his inteuiion of tlirowing up the game 
and proceeding to London by the next train. 

Major Bowyer was, as may be imagined, 
dreadfully irate at 'Lord ( h’ansford’s desertion; 
and Thomas and the grooms who were scut to 
scour the country in search of the fugitive had 
ratlier a bad time of it ; and in the imd, when 
no tidings could be obttiined of Arabella, Major 
Bowyer retreated to Ins study, there to drown 
his anxiety and vexation in his a(;ciistomed pota- 
tions. 

Arabella, previous to starting, hud carefully 
arranged lier plan. Slic had decide<l that, 
instead of taking the train for London fr(»in the 
nearest .station, .she would walk to a small town 
some three miles distant, and take the down- 
train for Exeter. On her anival she at once 
proceeded to llie Queen Sti'eet Station, with a 
view to take the up-train by tlie Soutli-wc.stern to 
Waterloo. Here, finding that .she had over two 
hours to wait, she jiroceeded to ;i waiting-room, 
where .sh^ had not been long .seated, when an ohl 
lady ami lier maid <‘nteivd and .sat <lowii not far 
di.stant. The lady seemed of rather a garrnlou.s 
nature, ami after dilating on the stupidity of rail- 
way directors in not having trains ready for 
people, ami telling Arabella wlierc .she was going 
to, she said: ‘You seem to have no one with 
you, my child ; you are very young to travel 
alone.’ 

‘Yes, I am quite alone,’ rcplieil Arabella. 

‘And where is your de.stinatioii ?’ 

‘ T.omloii.’ 

‘Have you friends tluBreJ’ 

‘No.’ 

‘ I ’m not imiuLsitive,’ said the old liuly after a 
pau.?e ; ‘but 1 should very much like to know 
what is the busine.ss which is taking you to 
London V 

*No business at all. I’ve run away from my 
guardian.’ 

‘ Hun away ! What for?’ 

‘ Because iie wanted to marry me to a had man, 
a man 1 hated.’ 

‘And you are going to London alone, and have, 
no* friends there! AVliy, child, you must be 
mad I’ 

‘Oh! I’ve gat plenty of friends, but not in 
London and then the poor girl, wlio was moved 
by the temler tones of the stranger, told her the 
whole story. When Arabella mentioned the 
name of Lord Cransford, the old lady started. 

‘Lord Cransford!’ she exclaimed, ‘My dear 
cliihl, what an escape you’ve ha<l ! He’s the 
most disreputable young man I know. I don’t 
womler at you running away ; but to go to 
London without money or friends !’ 

‘ Oh ! I ’ve plenty of money,’ retorted Ara- 
bella ; ‘so, if you will help me to find respectable 
lodgings when I get there, you will be doing me 
a great service.’ 


ling to tai 


‘ Lodgings, ^lihH 

by yourself! No, n , r, 

home with me.’ 

‘OJi yes, gladly, if you will let me pay for my 
board and apiartments.’ 

‘I don’t let apartment's, and I don’t take 
boarders,’ replietl the old lady, ‘but I wish to 
have a companion for a time, and I have taken 
a fancy to you, if you will come.’ 

‘ 1 am not sure,’ replied Anihella, ‘ that I would 
be right in engaging myself permanently, more : 
e.specially that I have money to pay for what 1 , 
want.’ 

‘ Don’t yon see,’ answered the lady, ‘ that a girl, 
a beautiful and attractive girl like you, living 
alone in lodgings, would be in great dangeii^** It ’s 
}iot to be thought of. You do not know nie, and 
I ailmirc your independence. Indeerl, if you will 
not accept of my invitation, I do not know what 
can be done ; however, we will talk more about 
it in the train, a.s 1 see Johnson has taken our 
tickets. Yon had better get yours. Have you 
any luggage V 

‘No, not any,’ ri'plied Aiubella, with g?omc 
he.siiation. She wa.s looking with .something like 
dismay at the grand guiLlenian in livery who 
addressed the little old lady ap»‘ Your C'ra^* !’ She 
felt liot and red, and ready to Sink into tne earth. 
Thi.s lady to whom she had offered payment foi 
her hoard and lodging.s was a Duchess ! it was a 
dreadful situation ; but at the inonunl iiiere was 
nothing W he done but to get her tic ket, which 
she’d id at once. 

When they were seated and the train liad 
started, the old lady turned to Arabella and said 
laughingly: ‘Nttw, child, will you refuse to 
accept my oiler, if I ivfuse to take payment for 
your board and lodging V 

‘ No, no,’ replied Arabella, blushing liotly. 
‘Pray, par<lon me; it was done in ]>ure ignorance,’ 

‘1 know it wa.s, child; and I’ll forgive you 
if you will let me Blieller you for a time at least. 

I really think it wa.s a special providence that 
arranged we .should be thus thrown together. 
There i.s no knowing what might have happened 
if I had not made a mistake in the train. You 
are young and iiH'xperieiiced. Yon say you have 
money ; yon might have been robbed.’ 

Ill "pleasant chat, the time pas.sed qiuckly, 
Arabella every laiiiule growing more in love with 
this delightful old lady, who was doing all she 
could to make the poor girl by her side feel at 
her ease ; ond the train .steamed into Waterloo 
Station almo,st before she knew wliere she was. 

A carriage with more tall gentlemen in livery 
awaited them, and they were at once driven to 
a mansion in Berkeley Stpuire. 

The Duke met his wife in the Imll and greeted 
licr tenderly. 

‘Now, John, dear, I want to introduce this 
young lady to your notice ; hut we ’ll go up 
into the drawing-room, because I ’in going to give 
you a surprise.’ 

When tbey were alone, slie cominenced ; ‘This 
is ]\Ii.ss Arabella Alsworth, wbo has run away 
from her guardian because he wanted her to 
marry our 8e.npegrace of a nephew ; and this, my 
dear’— turning to Arabella — ‘is my husband, the 
Duke of Falmouth !’ 

Arabella was struck dumb with astonishment 
That she should in this way have stumbled upon 
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eeSng from 


jou preTIIWP^to run hway ratlier tlian 
a Ijandsome man, and become a peeress, 
iOnif the f\iture Duchess of Falmouth !' smiled 
to Diihe. 

‘Yea ; good looks without good principles don’t 
go far with me,’ said Arabella ; ‘and as for titles, 
if you will pardon me for saying so, 1 have never 
Wt much store by tliem.’ 

^ Well, my dear girl,’ said the Duke pleasantly, 
‘I like your principles and I admire your frank- 
ness.’ 

‘So do I,’ interjected the Duchess. ‘What 
do you think she told me, .Tohii? That she 
would not accept of my ho.'^pitality unless I let 
her pay for her board and lodging.’ 

* Capital !’ laughed the Duke., ‘What did she 
pro]) 08 e as a remuueratiou V 

*Oh, I don’t know — I did not ask her. 1 
offered to take her as a companion ; but I am not 
sure that she appreciated even that,’ 8ai<l th^, old 
ladv, laughing. 

Afabella spoke, half pleadingly. ‘You said 
you had forgiven me.’ 

‘So I have; but this i.s too good a joke to be 
kept a secret, nm? you .see how my husband 
enjoys it.’ ,, 

‘That is 80 ,’ rejoined his Clrace. ‘But now 
for a moment let us be serious. 1 knew, or 
fancied I knew, that some day I should have 
to be introduced to a young lady rojoiciim in 
the name of Arabella Alsvvorth, and I was quite 
prepared to find her a silly, empty-headed girl, 
who wanted to become the wife of a lord, and 
did not object to pay a good price for the honour. 
Well, I have had the pleasure of being introduced 
to her, and 1 fin<l her a young lady of strong 
will and determined purpose, who does not care 
a fig for titles.’ 

‘Thank you,’ said Ai’ubella, rising and making 
him a profound curtsy. ‘Jiut,’ she coiitiiiiic(i, 
‘there is one thing to be .said in extenuation ol 
my bad taste in refusing to become Lady Crans 
ford. Before I had the honour of being intn» 
duced to your nephew I was engaged to another 
man.’ 

* Ho, ho ! this is interesting,’ said the Duke. 
‘May 1 be allowed to know the name of thi.^^ 
favoifred individual T 

‘Yes, certainly. It is Wallis, and he is a Com- 
mander in the royal navy.’ 

‘This is really a nio.st remarkable coincidence !’ 
exclaimed his Grace. ‘ Commander Wallis is also 
my nephew.’ 

‘ or course he is,’ laughed Arabella. ‘ I knew 
that long ago ; he told me so when he warned 
me against Lord Cransford.’ 

‘Well, my dear child,’ said the Duke after a 
pause, ‘I congmtulate you, Fi'auk Wallis i.s 
an honest man and a gentleman, and I respect 
him. He and his mother have only two faults — 
they are very proud and very poor.’ 

‘Oh, you must not say anything against 
Frank]’ flushed Arabella, ‘or I shall pick up 
my belongings and make tracks for Camden 
Town or some other suburban retreat.’ 

* Make tracks !’ expostulated the 1 )uche88 ; ‘ who 
taughtiyou to use such an expresiaon as that?’ 

‘1 don’t know, but I think it k'as Lord Crans- 
ford.’ 


‘ Thei*e was silence fon a few minutes, and then 
the Duchess said: ‘Come with me, child, and 
we will make ourselves presentable ; the dinner 
bell will ring dii-ectly,* 

THE SENSE OF HEARING IN ANIMALS. 

It is not necessaiy to explain here the coinpH* 
cated structure of the human ear, nor the 
marvellous way in which rapid movements or 
vibratit)nB of the air, after reaching our outer 
ear, are thence conveyed to the brain, and there 
perceived as noise, or, if sufiiciently regular and 
rapid, as musical sounds. We do not find exactly 
the same structure in other creatures, nor is the 
organ of hearing always in the same place or 
of the same shape. What is usually called the 
, ear - that is, the extenial ear— is of course but a 
! small part, ami not a really e.'-stmtial one, of the 
: organ of hearing. Some creatures liave no ex- 
1 ternal ears; while in other.s, such ns bares, and 
' also in noctni’ual^ creatures, the exU'riial ears are 
I very larffe, and serve as ear-trumpets or resona- 
j tors. Tliose living undergi'ouml, im the oilier 
I luiiid, have none, neither liave reptile.s ; yet we 
I know the' latter can liear and he inllueuced by 
souiuIh ; indeeil, snake-clmrmei's all use music os 
I one means of taming siiake.s. Beasts of prey, 
j lious, tigers, Ac., have their external ears standing 
forward to catcli sounds in front. The creatiire.s 
they liunt have theirs turned back, so that they 
may bear wdien ibeir enemy behind is* pursuing 
them. The skate tribe, in contrast to this, have 
tlieii' external ear orifices on the top of tlie head. 
Tlie extei’iiul ears of bats are greatly developed ; 
in many, they are longer than the head ; and in 
some kimls they are nearly as long as the body 
and head togetlier I 'i'hey are also Very mobile ; 
and the bat can, at pl(^asui(‘, move, each ear inde- 
pendently of the other, the better to catcli soumls. 
The feiuiec, a species of fox, has, howcvei*, the 
largest ears in proportion to its size of any 
animal. 

The amlitory organs of different insects are not 
only in tlillereiit parts of the body, but in sonic 
are in more than one jiart ; they also differ in 
construction, soiur being far simpler than others. 
There is evidently an oigan of hearing in the 
anteiiiia’ of some iiasects, though it may not be 
eoniiued to this part of the body ; in locusts, for 
example, the organ is in the abdomen ; wdiile 
grassbopjiers and crickets have ears in their 
anterior legs. These latter are two oval, glassy 
Htnu tnres, wdiose purpose W'as for long a puzzle 
to ohservers ; they are now, how'ever, know’ll to 
consist of a group of cells varying in size, each 
cell being in eoniiection with a nerve-fibril and 
containing an auditory rod. 

Tlie w’ood-ericket makes a loud noise by rub- 
bing the edges of its wing-cases together. This 
noise is so loud that in some countries it is kept 
ill cajitivity as w’e should keep a bird, and its note 
can be lieurd from one end ol a village to another. 
Tliese are call-notes or love-songs, and are made * 
by the males only. The coranion field-cricket in 
the same w'ay sits at the entrunee of its burrow - 
striduliitiiig or making tliis peculiar note till a 
female appronclies ; then a softer note succeeds, 
and ht! (‘aresses the female with his antenna*. 
The house-cricket acts in a similar way, ns do 
many other insects. The musical instruments 
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thus used are different, but tlie object of this An n" ^ 

♦ insect music is the same. It is therfcfox*e ceitain hum of tlie lupr^ 1 
that other insects of the same family can botli some four liundFcd and AjP^uies pe 
hear and take pleasure in the sounds thus made to make tlmir ordinary sound, tlius pr 
by the males, or they would not be attracted by the note A, but a tired l>ee makes the nl 
them. produced by thiee hundred and thirty vibi-at 

One other example of the fact that insects a second. A house-lly makes almost exactly the 
j purposely make sounds in order to he heard same note, its little wings actually vibrating 
I by their mates may be given. The female of three hundred and thirty-live limes"}>er second 
a pair of beetles was put inside a box, where to produce its familiar and irritating buzz. That 
the male speedil/ found her by the noise she this almost incredible speed is really attained, 

made, locating the sound by bis antennae. He and is not iiieixj guesswork, is known in two 

took no notice of her until tliis stridulating ways. First, the exact number of vibrations 
noise began ; so it was not by .smell he dis- necessary to ])roduce thi.s sound is well known ; 

covered herj and further, he failed t«) find her and still further to prove the fact, a fly has 

when his anterime were removed. Beetles and : been so fixed that each movement of its wings 
moths may also be freijueiitly seen moving their | made a mark upon a rotiiting cylinder; the 
anteinue towards the place from which a sound ! murks were then counted ; and the calculation ' 
proceeds. | as to the number of inevcmeuts of the little ^ 

In a recent nuinljci* of N'aturc (()ct<>ber C, j fly’s wings, which bad already been made from 1 
1892) Dr Alcock, of the Indian Marine Survey, the sound pntdiieed, wa.«i proved correct. | 

describes a red crab wdiicli has a stridiilating . Spiders, too, can certainly heiu'. Many drop | 
apparatus similar to that of ’some insects. The ! ou? of tlu'ir web.s on to the branches below — ' 
object of the noise in this case appears to be ! probably from ila! habit of thus protecting them- 
to prevent intruders from entering an already ; selves against wasps — on hearing a or 

occupied burrow ; for if (uie ajiproac.bes, the ^ sound ma<le by n tuning-fork ; others try to 
crab remonstrates, at first gently, but more and , seize it ; while a high -pitched shout censed several 
more loudly and slirilly if the intruder dems n*it . of aiiotlier kiinl (the diudJfuas) to raise tlieir 
at onee retreat legs an<l strike at the imaginurv ins^tt Spiders 

The mosquito lias feathered anteinue, and it has are equally* attracted by note* of a 'OW pitch, 
actually been proved that tlie different minute | but a veiy loud sound causes them to jetivat; | 
hairs of which these feathers are really composed while a heated tuning-fork fills them with 
respond to diffiuvnt notes ; thus, some hairs terror. * 

respoiul strongly to the note C (five. hnndrLM] Siorpions have a sensitive luir for most sounds, 
and twelve vibrations ijer second), which is the including those made by a violin. They are 
note made by the female ; other hairs respond to even affected by souikIs which arc quite inaudible 
other notes -that is to sjiy, the various hairs begin , to tlie human ear (does it sound paradoxical 
to vibrate when their own special notes, and those ! to speak of an inandible sound ?); while a tuning- 
only, are .sounded. It is as yet .somewhat un- fork .so angers a scorpion that it will attempt , 

cerbiin whether ants, hee.s, and \vas])8 can hear ; to sting the buk, if near enough. Blowing air i 

or, at all events, if they can, their range of hearing on them immediately Bto]>s tlieir flight. Two 
must be vei’y dilfereiit from our.s, for they take appenilagi*.s — or antenna*— under the thorax of 
no notice of sounds whetlier made by the voice, scorpions probably rejirosent their organa of 
violin, or tuning fork, whatever may he tlieir I hearing. 

pitc.h. IBiwever thi.s may be, whether they can { Bej>tiles, amphibia, fishes, and even creatures 
liear or not, ants ajipear to have auditory organs ' as low down in the scabs of life a.s the jelly- 
in their antenua* ; they are <»f a peculiar form, ' fi.sh, all liave auditory organs ; but W’hother 
consisting of a long tube, sac, and tliisn a nerve : ' ibis always and necessarily implies the potver 
tiicse may serve as microscopic stelli<>.sc.ope.«, as it ; of bearing, is .still somewhat doubtful. ; 

were. A little creature something like an ant can | Some niulluBcs, for exiimjde, the fresk-water j 

certainly make a chirping noise by rubbing a ! iimssel, cun boast of auditory organs — of very , 

ribbed surface on its hotly ; ants have a similar , siuijde structure, it is true — in their feet ; so ! 
rasp or nutmeg ] ike .surface, though they make no I can the cyclas, a bivalye. In fact, do not we 
sound that ire can bear, except, some say, a kind oiir.selve8 sometimes use other organs besides 
' of wliiiio.wlien irrilateil may, however, be audible the ear for bearing? After Beethoven, for ex- 
to them.selves. j ample, became deal, be used to hear by pressing 

The sounds matle by many in.sects elmiigo | a .stiek against the piano, while the other end 
according to their feeling.s ; one wasp, a very > touched liis teeth. 

clever builder, brings the little pellets of earth I Binls undoubtedly have a verj' keen sense 
for its pom li-Iike iie.st witli a song of triumph, a ; of hearing ; tlii’u.sheB may often be seen intently 
busy hum succeeding, as it begins work. Certain | listening for worms underground, while many, 
sounds are also said to accompany certain acts : can also uccurately imitate a great variety of 
thus a sting is prece<le<l by a sharp sound, sounds. Parent birds may sometimes be noticed 
Shake.speare appears to have known this, for, in teaching tlieii’ young ones to sing ; some young 
Julius (lassius says : wrens were lately seen silting in front of their 

mother, who was singing ; one young bird tried 
But for your words, they roh the IlyhU bocs, to imitate her, but after a few notes, failed. 

And leave thorn honeyless. Tlie moUier tlien began again, when the young * 

tr- O ya., and and" a ’third attnn,^a? ] 

For you have Stolen their buzzing, Antony, effort, singing a few more notes correctly, ; 

And, very wisely, threat boforo you sting, until the whole song was learned. Each of the * 


Brutus. O yes, and soundless too ; 

For you have stolen their buzzing, Antony, 
And, very wisely, threat before you sting. 
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i^jlrer a|fl|^ ae'^is twell li^vTi. are 
8 of sound?; indeed, the liort(^.4nd the 
; r^Pfiftve a very acute sense of lieiirfhi^'; while 
'"‘‘ffifliy animals, the clog and the cat, for example, 
can discriminate between different ^nes in the 
human voicg, and even between different notes 
in music. A dog distinguishes perfectly well 
between a scolding and a caressing tone ; while 
one dog was noticed invariably to howl at the 
note D, whether played or sung ; and Gautier 
writes of a cat that had a similar dislike to 
the note G, and always tried to silence the note 
or the person producing tlie souml. Livingstone 
describes a monkey concert he once overlieard : 
screams, chattering, the noise of pebbles dropning 
and of wood purposely struck against hollow 
trees, all combined to produce— as one can easily 
believe— a quite unique effect Then there are 
the howler monkeys of America, so called from 
the hideous noises they keep up the whole night 
long. Travellers say these sounds can be lf.*ard 
at a distance of two miles, and that tlic 
imitfftion of various animals, together with the 
sounds of roaring, groaning, and moaning, are 
enough to make one b(dieve that half the beasts 
of the foi’est are in /madly combat. Tliese dismal 
noiaes are mostly made by the males ; the females 
join in, but with a less harsh cry. • 

Cows, again, are very partial to music, and 
liave been known to follow a singer re- 
peatedly, as closely as possible. So ‘will vild 
cattle. In fact, the power of singing bus more 
than once been the means of re.scning people 
from certain death through a tljreutened stam- 
pede of wild-cattle in the prairie.s of America. 

In the human ear there arc fibres diffeiing 
in length and in tension, each — according to the 
ingenious theory of Helmholtz, [mhli.she(i a few 
years ago — responsive to a sound of a certiiin 
pitch and to tliat only. From thirty to thirty 
thousand vibrations per second are the limits of 
sound usiiuily audible to the human ear, oj* about 
seven octaves ; and in the car are some two thou- 
sand eight hundred fibres, or about four liundred 
to each octave of sound. A difference of about 
orib sixty-fourth of a tone is audible to a trained 
ear; indeed, some musicians can distinguish even 
smaller differences. A biter theory, however, also 
propounded by Helmholtz, is tliat .‘segments of the 
basilar membrane are stretched like a scries of 
strings, with varying degrees of tension, each 
string responding to a sound of a particular 
pitch. This latter view is supported by the fact 
that tliough birds have not these fibi’cs— or rods 
of CoHi, ns they are also called— they can 
distinguish differences of pitch. But, on the 
other hand, the result of experiments made on 
the Mysi»^ or opossum shrimp, points to the truth 
‘ of the earlier theory. This little crustacean has 
two ears, or auditory sacs, in its /«?/, the different 
liairs on which responil to different notes ; thus, 
on blowing a keyed horn, one liair was found 
to respond weakly to I), hut strongly to D sharp, 
another to G ; and so on. 

One other part of the inner ear must he 
noticed here— namely, the otoliths or ear-stones, 
found in the semicircular canals, of which the use, 
to us flt^all events, is not yet clearly understood, 
ijbut which are of great importance in the ears 


way until of some creatures. The Crustacea, for example, 


mostly have a very simple hearing organ ; it is 
merely a sac containing fluid— in which are the 
otoliths or ear-stones-— with feathered auditory 
hairs, and is found at the base of the lesser or 
inner pair of antennie— the anteniuiles. This 
sac is cast with each moult, and with it, of course, 
the ear-stones ; and it has been observed that the 
Crustacea often actually pick up ajid place in 
their amlitory sacs little grains of sand to serve 
as otoliths. Peihaps they intensify vibrations. 
They may easily he observed in the cod, in the 
.shape of H flat white stone in the interior of its 
liead. A theory has quite lately been ndv.anccd 
by Professor Orum-ljrown to the eflect that these 
otolitlip, which are closely connected with the 
seiiiicirciilnr canals, are really the oi’gans of a 
recently-recognised sense— that of rotation ; tliat 
is, that instead of the otoliths re.cponding to 
auditory vibrations, they and the lluiil in the 
semicircular canals are aids to recognise change.s 
of niolioii and its direction. (It Avould he oni 
of place to refer at length liei*e to the fact that 
one Vfitebrate, and only one, has hut two, ijistead 
of three, semicircular canal.«. If these canals do 
.serve to indicate direction— tlie three canals 
corresponding to space, as wc know' it, of three 
dimensions- does the absence of one canal point 
’ to a po.s.«ibilily of space being limited to tw’o 
I (limcnsion.s in Home creatures ?) In the blind-fish 
. these canals are found to be nnusually large ; 
' wliile the otolitlis are .sometimes single, some- 
limes nunu'rous. If single, they are free ; other- 
' wise, tliey are held in i»osition liy the gelatinous 
I surroundingK. 

I Animals may hear sounds that are inaudible 
to us. * (’ertainly tlie soumls that give the keenest 
' ])lensuii^ to many animals — eats, for example — are 
; seldom ca})able of giving pleasure to us. We 
I know, of course, that souiuls may he too low or 
' loo high— that is, the vibrations may be too slow’ 

! or too rapid- to be audible to the Iminan ear ; 
; but it does not follow’ that they are enually 
' inaudible to diffciently-tuiied ears. The limits 
j of jiiuliblo souml arc not invariable even in the 
human ear : w omen can usually hear higher 
soumls than men, and the two cars are not, as 
: a rule, equally keen. A souml may be nuite 
inaudible to one person and iilainly lieant by 
another. I’rofessor Lloyd -Morgan mentions as 
an instance of this a case in which the piping of 
some frogs in Africa was so loud to liim as 
almost to drowui his friend’s voice, but of which 
his friend lieurd -absolutely nothing ! The same 
thing may he observed by any one po.«sesBing 
the little instrument knowui as Giuton’s wliistle. 
Tlie sound made by this wdiistle can be mode 
more and more slirill, until at last it ceases to be 
lieard at all by most persons. Some can still 
hear it ; but by raising the sound still higher, 
even they cease to hear. I’lie sound is still being 
made— that is, the wliistle is eausing the air still 
to vibrate, but so rapidly that our ears no longer 
recognise it, though the existence of these in- 
audible vibrations is detected by a ‘sensitive 
flame,’ as w'ns first shown by Professor Barrett 
in 1877. 

If W’e dared, at the close of such a long and, 
we fear, somewhat dry article, touch upon meta- 
physical subjects, w’e should point out what a 
wonderful thought is thus opened before us — 
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that the world around us may bu filled with nil 
‘ manner of noises and musical sounds, which only 
our deafness prevents us from hearing, but which 
at some future day we may be able to recognise. 
Instead of science and knowledge taking away 
from the beauty of tlie world, do they not con- 
stantly open our eyes to fresh wonders and 
possibilities, teaching us that the world is far 
richer, and vastly more interesting, than we ever 
imagined it to be in the days of our ignorance ? 
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A HTOUY OF THE UHORE OHAt INCLINE. 
By IIkadun Hill. 

IN TWO I’ARTy.— I'AUT 1. 
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lergrowth covered everything, 
the rugged grandeur of the ascent w'ith tropi 
colour. Saye for the faint lowing of cuttle on the 
plain below, intense silence reigned. ^ 

Suddenly the illusion of perfect istdation was 
broken by the shriek of a railway whistle and 
the unmistakable rumble of an advancing train. 
Manners walked to the edge of the terrace and 
looked over ; then he called to his companion : 
‘We are L'-«t above the reversing station. Come 
here, Heygat«% and see tlic train come in. It is 
curious to watch the ways of Clajdiam Junction 
in this wilderness.’ 


A RAGGED blear-eyed vulture .sat lazily preening 
itsedf on the topmost summit of ‘The Duke’s 
Nose,’ one of those .solitary peaks vvliich dot the 
slope of the We.steni Clidts towaivls the plain of 
the Konkan below, and which are in themselves 
miniature mountain.^ li.siiig on the rugged face 
of the great range. The bird suddenly paused in 
its toilet and sniffed the air. There was a mo- 
ment’s deliberation ; and then, as if with an etfoj t, 
it launched itself into the throbbing noontide 
atmosphere, winging its fliglit in ever-widening 
circlc.s, which brought it at last within view of 
its quest Hut instead of descending to a ready 
meal, the vulture wa.s constrained to cAcrciac the 
virtue of patience on a neighbouring crag. For 
the caii.se of attraction rose from no half-ealen 
relics of a panther’.s feast, only from the id 
cookery of two young Kngli.sh otliccrs hciit on 
tun 11. 

Lionel Heygate and Dick Munmu’s were neither 
of them particularly imbued with a love of the 
picturesque, and it wa.s probably by accident, or 
hocau.se of the convenient shade of an ‘a.shook’ 
ti’ee, that they had selected this .spot for a camp- 
ing-ground in tlje middle of a day’s shooting. 
’Phe ]>lace was a little terrace, twelve feet sqiuu’e, 
that jutted out from the jungle-covered niouiitain 
side. Above and below this natural point of 
vantage the ground sloped far too abruptly to 
admit of the ()])eration.s of the old Mahrutta 
‘shikari,’ who was busy beating an ‘all-blaze pot’ 
on a fire of twigs. 

But thovigli the reason wliich brought Die 
sportsmen there may have been a matter-of-fact 
one, the view which they commanded was sufli- 
ciently out of the common to liold their attention. 
Twelve hundred feet below, and, from the steep- 
ness of the descent, looking a.s if a .stone could be 
thrown upon it, commenced the fair stretch of 
the Konkan plain the broad belt of fertile land 
that lies between the foot of the Ghats and 
the Indian Ocean. Far away in the di.stancc a 
shimmer of the sea now and again flashed thmugh 
the iiltry haze on the horizon, so litfiilly that it 
might have been taken for the mirage. To the 
right and left was a wild tangle of mountain 
scenery. Gorge and ravine, beetling cliff and 


Heygate joined liis friend. The train was just 
eineiging from a tunnel that seemed to spring 
from the side of a sheer precipice half a mile 
awa^% whence Die line was carried on a narrow 
cornice carved in Die shelving rock on to a broad 
])latean, which jutted out below where the^ two 
officer.^ stood. This plateau is the half-way bouse 
of the Hliore Ghat Incline,^ which J’ises from 
Karjut, in the valley below, to Lonaylf, at the 
top of (he Ghat. The railway run.s on to the 
jdateau in the form of a V, the lefl-hanti .“hank 
of the letter representing the lijie Inch has 
asci^ided ffom the valley, and the right-hand one 
the line which has to still further ascend by 
many tortuou.s spirals and dizzy gradients to the 
tableland of Die Deccan above. The necessity for 
a reversing station at this point is made plain by 
I the facts that at the apex of the V there is u 
giddy ]>rccij)ice running down two hundred feet 
sheer to a jungle-covered ravine, and that the 
plateau was not broad enough for Die daring 
cngineer.s who planned this mighty work to 
dream of a curve. Thus both up and down trains 
run into the reversing station with tlieir engines 
facing in the .same direction, and are stopped 
about a huiidi'ed yards from the brink of Die 
precipice. The (Uigiiie has then to be shunted 
round Die train, to be attached to what was 
formerly the rear ; and the journey is resumed 
up the mountain to the right or downwards to 
the left, U.S the case may be. 

The ])lace is a station only in name. Th«ro is 
no platform, and there are no buildings, beyond 
a rinle but for the use of the pointsmen who keep 
\vatch and guard agaiii.st the ever present danger 
of that terrible abyss, 'i’he station is not used 
for passenger or goods trailic. It is simply an 
engineering contrivance for the convenience of 
the railway itself, and its main features arc the 
muhi])lied 'ines of metals used for shunting and 
reversing the engines. The contrast between the 
utter loneliness of the stupendous scenery and 
the triumph of invention which has invaded it 
is never more striking than when a train thunders 
on to the plateau, crowded with noisy passengers 
— ‘Sahib-logiic’ and native. 

The train which Heygate and ^Manners were 
watching was coming <ldwn the incline, and was 
therefore approaching the reversing station along 
the right-hand shank of the Y. Tlie gradient at 
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IBERS’S journal; 


l^^l^cted 
l»u ^^meids' 


®*^P55li«cted W of silv^* 4Hii|vfrqtM:ed (^u]iA», and pausing to the farther side of it, were 

Ml^u 4utotliatk Bprinkl^S^^tta^he^ fqst to view. The engine hud now taken up its 

to the ^leS^ the \ipprt)acli to .tM^plafc&au, a hew pt)?tition, and all 'was ready for a start. The 
pointstoan etood^ith his hancl.ph £hie Tevfif, veaily ' half-jjaste pointsman moved over to another set 
'to tuin thq^ain to tlie proper Ifae for the of levers.ou tlie down line; a signal arm, a inile 
FBTerf^g p^Pa^tion.- ^ ' • away down the mountain side, fell wdth a jerk ; 

•^-By i ?ov&l,’^^clai'med ^faniKTs shouldn’t and the train went dattering otf tlie plateau on 
1*10*4, to, hive' -fnlldwT’s responsibility* ’ See, to the incline, with another eight miles of wind- 
BeVgate j li*kl3a made a mistalfe in the points, the ing gradients to descend before it touched level 
twiin..iyoui4 YHh into that eUort siding to the gr4)uml again. 

.^i^c^;Clean over the cliff.' There’s For a moment lleygnle a3id Manners were so 
nothing to'itop .it j everj'thing depends on that busy watching the sand -brakes as they were 
iUjpttfa uefve and soiriety.’ brought into play that tliey had no eyes for the 

* ‘I expect he’s got -plenty of both, or he spf>t the departing train Inal lately occupied, 
wouldn’t be dvosen for the job,’ replied the Heygate’s gaze was still tui‘m‘d in the direction 
other. That nasty (Irqitohero must be the place of the giddy track wlieii Ins friend exclaimed : 
whi.C^’''the natives eall Tne “‘Valley of Sheitan,” ‘Look there, man ! What’s llie meaning of that? 
.because a train Jull of coolies went^^ver dining The girl has been left behind; 
the dntstriiction of the line. The European, rail- ‘And docent seem to mind it imnli, either, 


jty,.ind the glasses; ‘and not long in the country, to 
trahii jn<l^ by her coiyplexion.’ 

Um*tbter . The guard and tlie lady strolled back to the 


other. That nasty (Irqitohero must be the place of the giddy track wlieii liis friend exclaimed : 
whi.C^’''the natives eall Tne “‘Valley of Sheitan,” ‘Look there, man ! What’s llie meaning of that? 
• because a train Jull of coolies went^^ver dining The girl has been left behind.’ 
the dntstriiction of the line. The European, rail- ‘And docent seem to mind it imidi, either, 

waymen speak of it as the “Valley of the Shadow returned Heygate. ‘Sec 1 she is going to picnic 
of Ikbtith.’” under tlie sluide of that “anjun.’” 

‘Well, there’s going to be no sniasli tins time,’ It was true enough. Tlie trim figure in white 


said Manners; ‘the pointsman has vindicated had not returnetl to tin* rail way cariiage, but 
himsclf.i- A niggeijfioo, isn’t he ?’ | wa.s seated at the side of the line, lieneatli one 

‘Half-caste, I should say, by his costume,’ .said , of those wonderful shruh.s with jduin-like leaves 
Heygate. ‘He is dressed in what he >vould and pink and lilac blnssoms springing from 
probably call “Europe’’ clothes. Besides, the bough and trunh -n coiubination which mukc.s 
company wouldn’t trust a “pucka’’ native in a you faia'y at a distance tlyit you see blue air 
place like that, A mild Iliiiau might be tempted through the trei', till on coming close the delu- 
to send the train over the precipice— as an sioii vaiiislu^.'^. 


exm’.rimcnt in mechanics.’ I liesnies me solitary ])icini Ker aim me unsay 

The trail) had come to a halt with much | jiointsman a hiiudreil yards away, there was not 
clatter and Jungle. From the eyrie perch where ! a .sign of life down at the revcj’sing station. The 
the two sportsmen stood it was only possible to rows of shining metals, gli.stening white in the 
see the roofs of the carriages, and the gi’eut rays of the snn, coiled ami interlaced in seeming 
panting engine, which was being uncoiipleil pre- confuKion round abmit the jioints, and then, 
paratory to revewal. An English guard, con- diverging, w’oiind away like twin snakes c»n their 


Besides the solitary ])icniiker and the dusky 


spicuous in white linen tunic and sun helmet, 
descended from his van ami u’alked along the 


.several ways, one iij) and one down the moun- 
tain side. But for tlie girl and tlie pointsman 


train in the direction of the first-class carriages and the lonely railway track, Heygate and 
in the centre. Approaching one of the latter, he Manners would have looked on jiriineval wilder- 
opened the door, and, to tlie surprise of the ness. The picture wa.s so near being one of 
watchers above, gave hi.s hand to a young latly, ab.Holute solitude, that the girl with her^ jjuper 
who leaped* lightly on to the six-foot way. Then packet of sandwiches and lier homely English 
the couple walked away together to the edge of dress made a foj’iiground almost staidling in its 
the precipice, and from the man’s gesticulatioii.s contrast. Someliovv, this foregrouml seemed to 
it was evident that he W’os pointing out features convey the idea of helj)lessne.ss, from the want 
in the surrounding scenery. of proportion between its fragile prettiness and 

‘ That’s rather extraoril inary, I should imagine,’ the stern grandeur of its suribundings. 


said Manners, examining the pair through his ^ . 

field-glasses. ‘ I wasn’t aware that the company where the girl .sat. As he approached her, he 


The pointsimin came slowly along the line to 
liere the uirl sat. As he approatdied her, he 


expected their people to act as guides to tourists. 
The guard has an excuse, though. The girl is 
pretty, I think. What do you make of her?’ 


pocketed a pipe which he was smoking and took 
off his hat, performing both movements with a 
certain air of ostentation, as though he desiied 


Heygate took the glasses and brought them to to obtain full credit for his politeness. The girl 
liear on the couple below. The girl was clad in merely nodded, and went on vi ith her luncheon, 
a plain white dress, with a black band encircling listening carelessly while the pointsnmn stood i 
her wfdst ; and lier broad-brim meJ pith hat was and talked. It was evident that thi.s was not 
bound witli ribbon of the same colour. Even at their first meeting. 

that distance Heygate could make out that her Heygate and Manuel'S began to be interested 
iiead ‘was crowned with masses of red-gold hair, in the scene. 

and i^at her fair cheeks wore a delicate pink tint, ‘Extraordinary idyll, this,’ said the Ijitter. 
not common among English women wdio have ‘Did you ever see a nigger take liis hat off 
been over a year in India. She was listening to before V 

h«r companion witli an air of interest, and wa.s Heygate had been longer in India than 
palpaWy impressed with the grandeur of the Manners, and put his friend right, remarking : 
Tlew. * ‘ He isn’t a nigger, old fellow ; at least, not a 

‘Yes, she is pi*etty,* said Heygate, returning regular nigger. lie is a half-caste, and is prob- , 


the valley 

iibly a good deal prouder of his '‘Eiw'o’pe blood 
than you are. They are a worthlesa lot of yaga- 
bonds — these Eurasians, or Chee-Chees, as tlje 
Hindus call tlieia. 1 wonder that girl . allows 
him to speak to her.’ 

‘ She can’t very well help herself,’ said Planners. 
‘See ! the fellow is getting excited.’ 

The Eurasian was certainly emphasising his 
speech, the sound, but not the words, of which' 
had risen so as to reach the unseen watcdiers. 
He was gesticulating strang(dy, and I'ep^eatedly 
struck one hand against the other as he urged 
some point upon his listener. The girl sat appa- 
rently unmoved, e.xcept that every now and then 
she turned her gaze up the line, as if hopeful that 
some one wouhl come and ])iit an end to what 
looked liki! an embarrassing Suddenly 

the man j)au8eil and stood waiting for an auswel* 
to some rjueatiou lie had pul, and tlie reply came 
promptly in the form of an emphatic shake of 
the head. What followed was the work of a 
moment. The j^ointsmart stooped and laid his 
baud roughly on tlu* girl’s wrist j there was a 
slight scream, a resjjousive shout from the hill- 
side, a scramble ami a rush, half fall, half 
somersault, down the jungle-covered slope, and 
Lionel lleygate, toin and bleeding, pushed his 
way through the matted creepers on to the 
plateau ami gi'ip])ed the half-easti^ by the collar. 
Maiiiier.s in little better plight followed. 

Heygate slung the pointsman round, and re- 
leased bis liultl with a vioh-nce which sent the 
man staggering some, yards away. 

‘I trust you have not been alarmed?’ be said 
to the girl, wlio bad liseii fiom her scat and was 
eyeing her late aggressor with a look in which 
there was plenty of contempt, but little o!' 
fear. 

‘I was a little frightemid,’ she said, acknow- 
ledging Ileygate's salutation with a grateful 
smile. ‘This place is so lonely. ’I’liat is the 
reason why Carnac took adA antage. He is too 
great a coward to do any real harm, 1 think.’ 

The pointsman stood glowering at the trio a 
few paces olf, his .sallow features three sh.ides 
paler with suppressed ])a&sion. But his manner 
was oiitwanlly apologetic. ‘I meant no wrong,’ 
he began in the serv'ile wliine which the unfortu- 
nate Eurasian.^ have inherited from the Asiatic 
side of their ancestry, but which soiinda doubly 
repugnant in the English tongue. ‘ I only wanteil 
to make Mi.ss Hudson attend to what 1 wa.^ saying ; 
that is why I touched her. 1 am very sorry.’ 

‘ Well, go about your businc.ss ; and thunk 
your stars 1 didn’t throw you over the clitF,’ said 
Heygate. ‘You ought to have known better 
than to speak to this young lady at all.’ 

The man slunk quietly back to his levers, and 
He ygate, turned to his new pi’otegC’e. ‘You seem 
to know the fellow?’ he asKed, with a curiosity 
which he tried hard to justify by the circum- 
stances. 

‘Yes,’ she answered. ‘T live at Lonauli -the 
station at the top of the incline — with my father ; 
Jind Luke Carnac lives there too. He — he worrie.s 
me a good deal. — You see,’ she w’ent on with 
a slight blush, ‘he con8i<ler8 himself a Eujopean ; 
and, as my father is in the employ of the railway 
company also, Luke cannot understand that we 
don’t quite look upon him os one of ourselve.s, 
1 did not know he was on duty at the points 


yon mind 

Ghat t I If > "’v 

, Of doiir^b the 
4;o the ‘shikin-i^ lusnubl! in 
tenjpora;||gcamp to tho plateau, wnere, 
cohbjnts 'of the all-bldz0 p‘rt'' were . 

‘hauled, Sibyl .Hudson .was induct to 


her presence at thy' reversing .Rtatibtl. 
very simple. Her father, the guand. of Um tr^ 
which, had- passeff, had brought lieT down^,6ee 
the wonderful view from thb, top^of the 
pice,;aiul had arranged for her tki '{♦o back^y the, 
next train |hat came up fron^umbay. t^he had j 
only come out from Engluhd three Itiiontlis befoie, ’ 
and had tiavulleil up to Lonauli at night. . Hence 
the beauties of the rc versing •slal ion. weiK; new 
to her. “ . ; , * . 

I It was not long before the train camo tlankihg- 
up the incline, and pullbd ^ clow to whei'e the 
! little party was seated. The guard, who had 
] proyiisod fc^ibyl’s father to give her a lift home, 
j get down anil came over to them, looking rather 
I surprised to find liis charge in strange company ; 

I hut he was civil enough when told that the two ; 
spoi’tsmcn luul waited by luir request, because ' 
she became alarmed at the s^itude oi jJie place. 
The girl seemed jiroiully relucUuL to^vier to the i 
impertinence of tlie half-caste. Even W'hen Hey- j 
gate, bidding her farewell at the coinage door, 
.said: ‘Of cour.se you will get J.ha! impudent 
felj^iw diwidiarged,’ she answered : * Oh, it is not 
worth troubling about ; Luke will not have an 
! opportunity of being rude again. — But 1 am 
I very grateful to yon foj- coming to Jiiy assist* 
Hiiee.’ > 

’ ‘May I — that is may we — call and see if you 
! are the Worse for your adventure ? I mean if we 
: hapjMm to camp near Lonauli asked Heygate, 
j loth to let the ae,(piaintance come to an end j 
' so abruptly, but not pausing to analyse his 
motives. 

I ’I’he girl hesitated for a moment, and tlien 
looked him frankly in th* face. * 1 do not know , 

• why you should not,’ she said ; ‘you are gentle- 
men, and — and will be able to understand that 
■ it is possible fur my father to he a gentleman 
j too, though he is a guard ,pii the railway. He 
I will be glad t(» see you and thank you himself.’ | 

The train naiilcd slowly over the points, past j 
the scowling iialf-caste, busy now with his levers, i 
Heygate and Ilklaiiiiers stood looking after it U6 j 
it wound its way along the coruice-like ledge 
j that approached the fiist tunnel. It was not J 
[ till the lust carfiage had disappeared that either ] 
of them spoke, and then it was Manners' who 
I said : ‘No matter what her belongings may be, I 
Miss Sibyl is most assuredly a lady. Eather, a 
' service-man come to grief, perhaps.— You seemed 
' rather struck, 1 thought, Lai?’ 

Ileygate’s reply hardly touched the (juestion. 
He was looking meditatively at the pointeman. 
‘Come; let’s he going,’ he said; ‘we shall get 
a shot at a “ sainhur ” perhaps, now that the sun 
w sinking. If I stay here, 1 shall punch that 
nigger’s head, * and get fined in tne district 
court.’ 

They shouldered their rifles and stepped out, 
downwards towards the valley, followed by the 
‘shikari.’ Manners knew his iriend, and didnT 
I trouble to point out to him that he was somewhat 
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SUPEBSTITlO'Na^ 

«^ 5 ^anner,of ricfl^tion .b^ the inhabitants of 
Ihdia of Euro^an lUeas, arid customs, is full of 
ipteroai to the, student *i^f sociology, :ftnd ,t]ierfi is 
qftlri a* cirispicuoua hiuriorous dem^it presSnU 
,Wheu% pillar-post was first set up in a .village 
in Northeri\ India, the sjniple people jumped to 
, the « astonishing conclusion that it was 'a new 
deity, -and accordingly decked it with fiowoi'S 
.for the purposes of worship. .With regard to 
the recejit census, there was *greisit ,excit(*uienCand 
diversity of opinion. Some of 4,he more careful 
souls were under tne impression tluit it was a 
taxing trick. Others-— and tliefr name is legion 
— ^thought that one object of tlie census war. to 
procure lists of persons 'eligible for sacrifice. 
Not 6nly the census but every" piiblie’ work in 
the way of bridges or rail W' ays excite.s great 
conshirnation. It is. believed that every under- 
taking of this description is started by "a pinpi- 


who passed the newly-completed excavations, 
(f'he^ Japanese, on the contrary, if we may 
credit a certain seyenteenth-cuntury account 
of these interesting people, believed that it 
w^as necessary to build on the IxKly of a mlliny 
victim ; and it is said that when a great wall W'as 
to^h? built, some wretched slave, tired of the 
slings and arrows of outrageous fortune, would 
offer himself as a foundation, and ‘lie down to 
pleasant <lream8 ’ in the trench to be crushed by 
the heavy stones. 

.In India, as we liave seen, tlie belief still 
prevails, and the practice, it is thought, must 



Tein))]e. ‘It is certainly as 'strong in 
impufaim and the Punjah as in Bengal proper. 
Every ohl or even comparatively modern fort 
or palace in the Punjab has some such tradition ; 
ami the people sny it was only the advent of tlie 
British in the Punjab, some forty years ago, that 
stoj->n<!d the ])ractice.’ 

The ancient Iri.sli seem to have lieen convinced 
of the ellicucy of this ‘strange aivliitectonic prin- 
ciple,’ us one writer puts it, as under the walls 
of the only round tow(;rs \et examined human 


tiatory sacrifice of human beings. As late as the. | skeletons have heeu fouiul. Some authorities 
Year 1880 the Tirtm mentioned that the new I think aji ex])lanation may be fonml in the fact 
harbour-wot'ks in Calcutta were regarded with j that the lowers u’ere perhaps built on the site of 
great suspicion by thou-sands of credulous natives, j old churchyards ; hut the geiiejal oi)inion seems 
who firmly believed that persons wauih? be s(>':ri' I to favour the sacrificial theory. Anyhow, the 
ficed to ensure stability to the masonry ! 'belief in it is not uncommon' in Ireland, and 

Traces of thi.s curioiLs ami gruesome idea are | Jiiany patriotic natives still think that the early 
to be found not only in the Ea.st but also in ; Kngii.sli settlens built their castles on the bodies 
Europe, and much light has been thrown on thi.s ; of the slaiigliteied Irish j and oftem point out 
subject of late by such stiuleuts of early history | certain castles under the walls of w’hich human 
os Mr T 3 '’lor and Mr (I. L. (lomme. It seems to hones havt; been discovered. Even in Scotland 
have had its origin iii the desire to appease the ! the belief still prevails in some parts that the 
wrath of the earth-spirit for the intriusion, by | Piets bathed their foundation stones with human 
domain j and blood, especially , blood. In England, bones Imve been discovered 


human blood, was considered tins highest oflorin^, 
it was possible to make, In primitive societies 
it held its place as one of the most cherislied 
institutions, and it is still practiseil by many of 
the modern representatives of j|ie first and rude.st 
congregations of men. Ju Borneo, one is not 
surprised to find that it is,* or was until (piite 
recently, still in operation. At the erection of 
an important house a deep hole was dug and the 
first post suspended over it ; a slave-girl was 
then placed in the hole, and at u given signal 
the post descended, crushing the girl to death. 
In New Zealand, human beings were first killed 
and ^iJien placed in post-boles ; while in the 
Sandwich Islands it was the custom to bury 
children. The Fijians, who were in many 
respects the most advanced and intellectual <>f 
all barbarous races, varied the custom in a not 
unexpected manner, for they killed and ate men 
when setting up the *pillarft of a temple ; and 
t^ain held a similar feast when the building was 
^mplete. , Tlie unfortunate victims were, a.s a 
rule, Criminals or prisoners taken in battle ; but 
the noble savage w'aa not over-scrupulous in 

llfti VMAf.nA.’la .. i.1. ... 


under the walls of several of the oldest, churches, 
placed in .'^ucli a p<).sition that tliere is hut little 
doubt that the walls were I)uilt over them, though 
it is iiiilikcdv that human life was taken especially 
for that puri)OHe. 

During the dawn of Christianity in these Isles, 
the prie.st8 of the new religion, it is known, 
often had to effect a comproinisc between their 
own (loctrincH ami heathen enstoms, in order to 
facilitate the intj’oduction of tlmir creed. But 
although many strange rites and ceremonies were 
not attacked, iP is impossible to believe that 
human sacrifices w’erc ever regarded with indiffer- 
ence by those noble ‘sowitrs of the seed,’ in spile 
of the Ibllowing legend. It is said that when St 
Colnmha first attempted to huihl on Iona, the 
walls, by Urn power of some evil spirit, fell down 
as fast as they were erected. The saint received 
sn])ernatnral information that they would never 
stand unless a human victim was buried alive. 
According to one account, the lot fell on Oran, 
the companion of the saint. Others say that 
Oran voluntarily devoted himself to ensure the 
safety of the building. At the end of three days, 


his methods of obtaining the necessary victims, j St Columba had the curiosity to take a farew^ell 
and would quickly make wdmt anthropologists 1 look at his old comrade, and ordered the earth 


call iii/tho matter of marriage i an ‘exogamous 
adectlon^ in default of the usual supply. Tlie 
Siamase Used to adopt tlie rough ’ and ready 
way of seizing the first unlucky pedestrian 


to he removed. Oran opened bis eyes and said ; 
‘Tliere is no wonder in death, and hell is not as 
it is reported.’ The saint w^as so shocked at this 
impiety, that he instantly ordered the earth 


. 0 ] 


to b(i thrown in ajjaiu, uttering 
• ‘Earth ! Eartli ! on tlie month of 


‘THE 

ig the words:, the “ WHT/jir^Sfe^^. '' 

■ Oran, that he take away ’ *^4( 

may blab no more.* This saying, in its Celtic at the first 
foi tn, passed inb) a proverb in the ilighlantls. will of course re nifetSEynStoiSi Vlfr w<t?4 
With the increasing spread of a higher religion, Scott’s novef^of 
by slow modifications the human sacrifice was refuses to help Morwunt to 

abandoned; and it is curious to read of the sailoi*/ iAre you< mad,"’ said he, ioo^inm^ut ' 
ingenious attempts made to circumvent the devil | auvii/^ ^>f ^ xbxiwning inan? Wo^ij nol'.Jfnuxed 
or local spirits by a substitute. In some places ! bring him to lif(i again, he he sni’eShmys. - 
an empty coffin was walled up, and . in 'others a '■you some capital thought ^ 


an empty coffin was walled up, and . in 'others a you some capital injurvJV^ooU thonghr^ 
lamb or horse would be sacrifictKl. By tlie Qiipp ‘ Kunrtirkable that ‘sf) inl5«jmlan a maxim sliouhl 
Dyaks, a chicken is thrown in the post-holes ! have inftrafteiT hself upon tlie minds of & people 
and it is a remarkable coincidence that in I^nince I otherwise kind, moral, jinit hospitahle;^ Tliis 
fliis kind of substituted sacrifice has survived. ] belief, it is scuTcely pfissible ^to*aoul)t, W'ns but 
In a district of Normandy — La Neuville (Jliant I a survival in. a modified form of tlie above 
d’Oisel -a cock is killed, and its blood shed upon ! theory ; and repulsive qs it looks in the light 
the threshold of a newly-built house, in the j of. our present physical and moral rfieories, it 
belief that the neglect of the custom would ; had a certain value in tlie eiuly .days of man- 
cause the tenant’s death within a year. Pmtn j kind. . •* ^ * 

discoveries made in Italy, we find tliat the old | One cannot do better than conclude with the 
Homans, with perhaps praise wortliy deceit, art- j wonts of Mr tJonmie. ‘Jt is, hot too much to 
fully substituted statues and busts for burial ' say thill the foundation sacrifice-'-Jiorrible in its 
under foundations, and humlreds of such works ino.^^t savage form, brutal in its later forms — had 
of art have been found buried in this manner. very much to do with the preservation ‘of earlV 
In this case, the resources of art and civilisation ' society. So low down in .the scale* of -^uan^a 
effectually modified a grim old superstition. In : history there is very little law, very little 
Roninaniu, the. builders, iusti'iul of immolutiiig ' restraint upon tlie passions yid teinj^r of brute- 
an offending unit of humanity, take the innocent | force. But once place as a bih'rier tb Itfwlessness 
course of laying down in his stead a rod of the and licen.se the sanctiiication by hlofid sacrifice, 
same length as the man, wliich no doubt produces | sometimes, as we know, luiman sacrifl'.', and at 
results equally satisfactory. There is a curious | all events within the home, perhaps within the * 
and fairly well known fact bearing on this point , precincts ^of the home, what lav» lias not done, 
in connection witli tiie (fisturcian Abliey in Scot- tln» fear *of offending local spirits, who have 
land which was founded l)y Devorguila, daughter accepted sacrifice, will elfectually do.V 

of Allan, Lord of Galloway, and mother of .lolm ' 

Baliol, the vassal-king of Scotland. Its name was ! ' ‘ 

originally New Abbey, but it was afterwards ] ‘THE SIMPLETON.* 

knmvn ii« th« Ih.lcr Cor, or ‘ Swwthearl AbWy ' i . 

from the circumstance tliat on the deatli of .lolm , Vj i a* i <. > > > i a* 

Baliol, the husband of Devorguila, his heart was I . ^Hiipletoiis recommendation 

embalmed, enclosed in a box of ivory bound with i auctioneers list, and this it w’os which 

silver, and built into the walls of the church. i indiK^d llairy Wentworth, farmer, of Rromford, 


‘ auetiuneer’s list, and this it W'os which 
Sd llari’y Wentworth, farmer, of Bromford, 


As many persons besides folklorists are doubt- ' to attend the auction next day in the adjoining 
less aware, there exists in many country districts market-town of Essletuii. * 1 reckon 1 *m -about 
a popular notion that the first child baptiseil in us gotxl a judge of horse-flesh as ftiiy man in these 
a new font i.s sure to die. Mr Baring-Oould parts,’ lie .sail! to his wife; ‘ami if this mare is 
thinks this idea is ‘a reminiscence of the sacrifice fit, I ’ll have her. I want a quiet animal for you 
wdiich was used for the consecration of every J and the youngsters to drive; but she’ll have’to 
dwelling and temple in heathen times, and of j carry me sometimes ; and if she can’t put on the 
the pig or sheep killed and laid at the foundation ■ pace a bit, T .shan’t buy her.’ • 

of churches.’ The aniiimrs njipearance favourably impressed 

A corresj ion (ling Iwlief is oftiin discovered him. Harry Wentworth, though rather too fond 
among.st. certain peoples, the knowledge of w'hich of .sounding his own prai.ses, was no fool— as are 
is apt to make the * general readei' ’ assent to I many whose good jxdnts would he lost to the 
the sweeping proposition of the poet, tliat ‘onl}' world were they themselves dumb—and the 
man is vile.’ Tlie foundation sacrifice, as we , auctioneer’s laudations fell on deaf ears., when 
have seen, originated in the desire to mitigate j Harry sallied forth to purchase horse-fie^h or 
the wrath of an earth spirit for encroaching on cattle. 

his jwssessions ; and naturally a water-spirit was | ‘ I don’t want other folk to judge for me, or to 

regarded by our simple ancestors, with their | tell me what ’s what,* he was wont to say ; ‘ I ’ve 
imperfect knowledge of physical plujiioiiiena, as ! got brains and eyes, and, thank Heaven, 1 know 
also expecting an occasional tribute. Hence the now to use ’em both.’ 


also expecting an occasional tribute. Hence the 
reluctance, or, rather, Hiipci;8titious objection to 


lOW to use ’em both.’ 

The auctioneer was an honest man. 


save the life of a drowning man. The Hindu just one point about the mare, gentlemen,’ said 
will not rescue a fellow-being, should he fall lie, ‘that I may as well tell you of before we 
into the sacred Ganges, for it is thought that begin. 1 like fair-play, and I don’t want a man 
the spirit would be ilefrauded of his just dues, to come to me in a day or two, and say : “ You 
Mr Tylor quotes an account from Bohemia as took me in over that animal : she won’t do this,” 
late as the year 1860 to the efl’ect that certain or “ she does tlie other.” Now that mare, gcntle- 
fisfiermen would not venture to snatch a drown- men, is perfectly sound in wind and limb, Qhe 
ing man from the water, as they ‘feared tliat hasn’t a single vice about her; but, as I say, 



jiEss’s jodunal. 






haider Oi 

And 

he r«cle her 

Iwwted by ^ 4^y*' 

&n hedges in grand 

1 ^ £^f Mjdid .ber,inast€i* ;a^id herself in a deep 

Wntsttju^ ! ))W n hai'd^ «tih^gle for it, I can 

I to tiS^ ydiir^^f tfi ’S'oftjBli tried to coax her to jump 
. wfefaaeBjiunttliat, gentlemen, 

r| coiiaed. hihi, to diet ^ T^e Simpleton.” 

What’s in a^. hai](e;^gentlemen1 Wejjl, I’ve 
explained it^ yoH m tliis^se. I may add that 
CoWel PJjifttoore- iaf heartily sorry to part with 
her ; but <ia hi® regiment is ordered^abvoadjdie is 
thinnto rtlie.llawlts of* his favourites.— Now, 
ge^itl^hleiOvhafSShall I say . for the mai*e V And 

so ^ ^ \ ' 

‘ i6%rseyeral ip^utes of spirited bidding, ‘Tlie 
was km)cked down to Mr Wentworth 
ioTa good ro^nd-snni, and Ife almost repented his 
^expensive purchiftse when the excitement of com* 
petition was ovnr, and irnmedialely resolved liim- 
self into a committee of ways and means to* see 
if iejCould cut down his expenses % certain quar* 
ters, in order to make up for ‘ this piece of extra- 
vagance,’ as he called it 

‘ I reckon I ’m tlje simpleton/ he told himself 
in confidence, as Iro handed his checj[ue to the 
auctipneer.'* 

Scene — the bar-room of ‘The Sow’s Kar’ at 
Bromford. Thue — 8 r.M. Dmmatu pi'rmna;- 

Toiri Lawford, otherwise ‘ Lazy Tom/ and ‘ Ihift 
Sammy or, to be more exact, Samuel Harretl — 
the /ormer a young man, till lately in the employ 
of Harry Wentworth, but discharged by that 
worthy for persistent idleness. 

His companion, Daft Sammy, was about lifty- 
flve, or, it may be, sixty years of age : a small j 
evil-looking man, with cunning gray eyes, and an ; 
habitual sneer on his implejisant countenance, i 
He wa^ the village fool, but shrewd enough where . 
his owp interests were concerned, and in reality 
more i^ogue than fool. i 

On this particular evening, Lazy I’om, saunter- ^ 
ing througn the village, met Sammy, and secured j 
hi^« good-will for an indefinite period by inviting j 
him to partake of a glass of beer, or anything he j 
liked, as he generously put it, in the bar-room of j 
‘ The Sow’s fiir,’ To Sammy’s astoiii.'^hinent, but 
not less to his gratification, he had not one glass 
only, but several ; and having carefully thought 
his plan out beforehand, Tom, seizing a fitting 
opportunity, opened fire. 

‘ Ah, you ’re right, Sammy, my boy/ said he ; 

* time» is ’ard an’ work is scarce, an’ folks is a’ 
starvin’. I daresay now, if a friend was to give 
you a chance of makiu’ up for some o’ your mis- 
lortins, you ’d be much obliged to that friend, 
eh?’ 

‘Try me/ said Sammy, with a knowing leer. 
‘Well, maybe I will try you,’ said Tom, 
‘maybe I will I’ve taken, a likin’ to you, 
Sammy, an’ I ’d like to do you a good turn.’ 

‘Ay, ay, an’ Tom Lawford at the same time, 
1^1 be oound/ returned the old man. *Ah! 
now, jroii’re a ’cute un, ain’t you?’ he added 
admiringly. * What game be you up to now V 
‘^Sh I /Can’t ^oii speak quietly ?’ said the 'cute 
nn, glancing round cautiously. Then, seeing the 
coast wift clear, he drew nis chair nearer to 


Sammy’s, and whispered : ‘ 
o’ gold, I suppose, Sammy ? 


You knows the colour 


4 


The restless gray eyes lit up with the fire of 
avarice. ‘ Gold r he muttered—* gold, gold, yellow 
gold !’ hi$ voice rising higher and higher, till his 
companion roughly shook his arm, ‘What was 
you a-sayiu’ of, Mr Lawford V 

‘You’re an old fool/ said Lawford savagely. 

‘ If you can’t keep your tongue quiet, you won’t 
smell it even, let alone see it.’ 

‘All right, Mr Lawford all right; 1 won’t 
make no noise. What is it ?’ 

Well, look ’ere, Sammy/ said Tom impres- 
sively, laying his hand on the other’s arm; ‘I’ll 
tell you ; but mind, if you wags that clapper o’ 
yourn to anybody about it, you *11 not only lose 
your share o’ tliat gold yr>u likes so much, but 
maybe you ’ll get a good deal o’ what you don’t 
like at all : you knows what I mean ?’ 

* Ay, I understand, Mr Lawford/ said Sammy 
submis.sively, and turning pale at tlie threat. 

‘That’s right, tlieii. VVoU '. and Tom glanced 
uneasily round the. room again, then went on in a 
lumrse whisper: ‘ You knows Farmer Wentworth, 
Sammy V 

‘ rt'spoiuled Sammy. 

‘An’ 1 daresay you knows the bank at ICssleton, 
in the Higli Street?’ 

Yes, Sammy knew that too. 

‘Lor, how thirsty I be: ’ave a drop more, 
Sammy.* 

Not until Sammy bad twice seen the bottom 
of bis glas.'j did M'om Lawford proceed. 

‘ Now, Sammy, I places a great deal o’ faith in 
your iiitelligeuce, an’ I don’t think you needs to 
have tilings explained to yon very much : you 
seems to see right through ’em at oiicct, like, 
eh?’ 

‘You’re right there, Tom Lawford,’ agreed 
Sammy, adopting a more familiar tone under the 
inll lienee of the liquor Tom had primed him with. 

‘ I can .see about as fur tlirougn a brick wall os 
m(».‘«t folk.’ 

‘ Yes, I know’d it. — Listen to me, then. Farmer 
Wentwortli’.s goiu’ to take a bag o’ gold to the 
bank next Tuesday, an’ it haven’t got to get 
there. D’ ye twig V 

Oh ye.s, Sammy ‘twigged,’ but he had his 
doubts. ‘I don’t see bow we be to manage 
it, Tom/ was his answer; ‘farmer’s a rough 
chap, an’ curries a lieavy ridin’-whip, an’— 
])’ r ’^)8 ’ 

‘Then let somebody else see for you, if you 
can’t see for yourself,’ Tom interrupted. ‘D’ye 
think I spoke to you afore 1 made my plans? 
Not likely. We can’t do it by ourselves, nor in 
the open.- Here, I may as well tell you straight 
away, or you 'll be a ’inderin’ we wi’ your opinions, 
if I tells you bit by bit, I ha’ bin thinkin’ it 
over ever since Harry Wentworth turned me off, 
Sammy, ’ow I might ’ave a bit o’ that yellow 
stuff as ’e takiis to the bank every now an’ agen. 
It don’t matter to you wliere I ’eurd it, but there’s 
a bit more’ll usual goin’ to Essleton next Tues- 
day, an’ I thinks to meself, “ Tom Lawford, you’re 
out o’ work, an’ a bit o’ that tin ’ud come in 
useful.” Then I wondered ’ow I’d do it, an’ 
who’d ’elp me, an’ I thought o’ yon, Sammy, 
amongst others. You’re pretty strong, thpugh 
you be so small, an’ you ain’t pertickler, I knows, 
when you 're well paid, be you ?’ 


=ai 
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‘THE SIMI^LETU:- 


‘No,’ said Sammy, ‘pVape not ; leastways, if it 
don’t get me into trouble.’- 

* Ah ! you ’re precious careful about tliat old 
carcase o’ yourn, I knows,’ sneered Tom. ‘ It ’ll 
be a pretty good lump,’ he added, as though 
referring to Sanimj’s diminutive figure; ‘uu’ if 
he gets it, Tom La^yford won’t be seen around 
’ere, for a long time to come. 13iit you an’ the 
resit can’t ’ook it so easy ; we should ’ave tiie 
bobbicuS down on us directly. They. won’t s’pect 
me, ’owever ; 1 '11 leave word 1 ’ve got a place 
somewhere. There’s Jack Smith an’ Dirty Micky, 
an’, three or four fellows as is down ’ere from 
Hrummageiu, an’ as we ’ve got to do it by day- 
light, we’ll ’ave to disguise ourselves an’ alter 
our clothes a bit, or we’ll get copped as sure as 
you ’re sittin’ in that chair.’ 

‘There ain’t goiii’ to be no murder, is there?’ 
queried Sammy fearfully. 

‘ Murder 1 No, of course not,’ replied Lawford ; 
‘not if we can manage without it,’ he added to 
himself. 

* VoU knows the old sjuimy, Sammy — “the 
plaiiLatiuii,” as the Sfjuire calls it— with a private 
road ruuuin’ tli rough it 

‘Ay, ay,’ said the old man. 

‘Well, that’s where we’re goin’ to do the trick, 
Sammy, my boy. Squire give flarry Wentworth 
leave to use it, ’cause it’s a short-cut. There’s 
a five-birred gate at each end o’ the roail, an’ 
when laniier AVeiitwortli curse him ! — comes 
through the one gate, ’e ’ll be betwixt the two 
gates, won’t ’e, Sammy V 

‘Tor certiu,’ Sammy replieil. 

‘An’ ’e’ll ’ave the sjiinny on each side on ’im, 
an’ a orse under ’iui which means as ’e can’t get 
through it — won’t ’e, Sammy ?’ 

Sammy noibled aciiuiesciuice. 

‘An’ tliat ain’t all,’ said Lawford, rnbbing his 
hands, and clinckling over his pb»t ; ‘for when ’e 
comes tlirongh the fust gate, an’ gets near the 
second, ’c’ll see a ibqiilatiou o’ four on ns ready 
to wait on ’im.’ 

‘Then he’ll turn back,’ .said Sammy. 

‘Yes, o’ coni’so ’e will, Samniy, an’ ’e’ll find 
four more on us gents at t’ otlier gate.’ 

‘ Yon ’ll be a-hidilin’ in the spinny, ] .s’ po.se.’ 

‘That’s it, an’ we shall ha’ things o’ tliis sort,’ 
Tom continued, touching a thick uuk stick ; ‘an’ 
when ’e sees as there’s no way out on it, ’e’ll 
cuss an’ swear a bit, an’ ilieii shell out. Then 
we shall tie ’im up, or ’e’ll be at Essletou in 
a twinklin’, an’ bi'ing the ]>’lecce after us.’ 

‘ You tie Harry VVeiitworth up? Ha, ha, ha!’ 
and Sammy laughed as loudly as he dared at the 
idea. 

‘ No, ye daft coon, not me, nor you, but eight 
on us.’ 

‘ ’E might jump oil’, an’ get away through the 
spinny,’ said Samniy. 

‘’E won’t leave the mare till he’s obliged, you 
can bet your boots,’ was the reassuring answer. 

‘Ay, but the marc might jump tlie gate uu’ us,’ 
persisted Sammy. 

‘ Didn’t I tell ’ee 'n canH jump ? Well, ’er can’t, 
or her won’t, then ; or we ’d ’ave to alter our way 
o’ goin’ to work.’ 

‘ An’ what be you goin’ to do wi’ the creetur V 
asked Sammy. 

‘ Oh, fasten ’er to a tree, for if she got ’onie wi’ 
a empty sadille, we’d soon be found out.’ 



‘W’y noi 
the fust gate 

‘W’y not put oi 
ineaHs ? Tt ’s too 

■ Barrett. BcaidoSj he ’d., be 1^^ 

I o’ hisn, an’ we ’qyp to tap ’im F 

I to keep ’ihi quiet, nh’ we wants it wi^ut 
that^ if wc cjin. ^ ’E ’ll be ; faCrlK^^fltimmuxcd 
! accordin’ to my {Han.— No nfi^, .if you shows 
I the white-feather^ an’ knows 

' what to expect,’ 

I ‘ I ’ll "be there safe wmugh, , /rpiil I^awforJ ; 

, I’m alway.s abyut, yoii knoWs, wheifctbere’S any 
I money to be^ got ; but,’ be adcleo; 'S sudden 
; thought paling his cheek, ‘ {jlou’Ji' xai«y 4^^ 
pistol, do/e, Tom V * . 

I ‘ Never ! ’ ' was tlie reply \ ‘ im'vef nlsdr' to at 
! least. But we shall be safe, we sli^l \ 

I and Tom Lawford thought, with sc^tisfjacticmr, 
albeit not uiimixed wnth dread^ of ihe two re- 
' volvei's belonging to bis Birmiimham friends,*' 

! which were to be used if needs De-— at anyrate 
' to irftiiiiidate. tlioir intended vndim. . 

I ‘ Well, I’m off now,’ he safd presently. ‘Bye- 
bye, Samniy, an’ don't you breauie a word fo no 
I one.’ 

I ‘ Harry, dear, I wish you \vt»uld go round the 
road in.'-teud of tlirongh the planlurtou. Yon 
! really should be more careful with uie;..ly two 

■ hiimlred pounds about you.’ 

I ‘ Oh, nonsense, Dolly,’ said her ipvaise. ‘What 
silly fear Inas crept into that pretty little head of 
yours now^l Give me unoiber kiss. I must be 
^ otf at once. Yon may trust me to take care of 
' No. 1. Nobody is likely to meddle with a man 
' on horseback in bread nooinlay. 1 ’ll be back to 
! tea- (ioo<l-bye, pet.’ And be was gone. 

Half au-honr’s easy riding bronglit him to the 
' plantation gate. He opened it with his whip, 
'and rode through, fastening it behind him, and 
' was within fifty yards of the opposite ent,i‘fi.xice 
when from oiit of the thicket four figures 
appeared, and ranged tlieinselves across the path- 
! way in front of biin, close to the gate. He could ,i 
j hardly believe his senses, and would scai’cely have 
been more surprised if a voice had shouted in l^is i 
' eaj’ — ‘ And, Saxon I am Boderick Dhu I’ 

I 'Pile men’s faces were liardlv visible, being 
; partly concealed by their caps, which were pulled 
down low in front, and hLo by llieir tnrued-u]> 
coat collars, and scarfs tied round the lower hall : 
of the face. ‘ 

j ‘What tctmfoolery is this?’ thought Harry. 

‘ Well, I mu.st turn back, I suppose. I ’m uol 
1 going to run the risk of a closer iutervie \4 with 
those blackguiu'ds.’ 

But when he tui'ued the inure’s head round, n 
coUl perspiration broke out all over him, foj 
another quartet of the same stamp had sprung 
! up, as it seemed, from out of the ground, ami 
I guarded the gate at which he had entered in the 
j .Maine silent yet unmistakably hostile manner as 
j the «>thel-s. 

‘What the deuce shall I do?’ he exclaimed in 
; an angry undertone, and half-a-dozen wild and 
absurd schemes rushed through his brain — a 
gallop through the thicket - a dash at those 
nmftled figures at the gate— but he felt helpless, 
almost hopeless. i 

‘The fsimpleton,’ too, seemed to kfiow that 
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about, and 

jj.V like her niOBter, 
^wluit to do. All 
mfeflt'8 wpace. 

ISk voice behind him calling 


thil— r-V— - o 

t6 demount. He ieiked the mare rotiiid 
"agaUi, ftud dWaudetl— What do you want j* 

** .And the voice replied : ‘ Get off that ^oss, 
an* we ’ll tell yohC 

A bright idea ofemjiiTed to Hurry. ‘ If only 
they ^11 keep at a reaDob-iable distance, and I can 
parley with them a oit, somebody or other will 
surely be coming this way soon, and then tlie 
villains will decamp.’ 

But they hod no intention of allowing him to 
gain time in that way. * Look ’ere, mister,* said 
another, ‘be you cornin’ down or not? ’cause if 
you don’t get off in two shakes, we’ll ’uve to 
make you !’ 

Wentworth made no reply, but gave a hasty 
backward glance, which sliowed him that those 
^hind had not moved, and then, taking a ^ 
firmer grip of his riding-wliip, he sat stih u.s , 
befoi^. . I 

‘ You won’t budge, T can see,’ said the last 
speaker, ‘so we’ll come an’ ’elp you oft'; an’ mind, 
if you kicks up ay^y fuss, I ’ll make a hole in j 
you arid he took a revolver from his breast- 
pocket 

Still Wentworth did not ifiove. 

‘Come on, mates!’ said the cowardly fellow. 
‘You there beliind, close up,’ he shouti;d to those 
in the background. ^ 

As they drew near, Weiitwortli made a dea- ; 
perate resolve to dash tlnougli them, and, if i 
possible, open the gate, ami escape. I 

They must Irave read his thoughts, for one of ^ 
them, Tom Lawford, auddenly snatched a revolver ^ 
from one of the others, and, turning back, posted 
himself by the gate again. 

P(X)r Harry was in despair at this last move, 
but resolved to sell his life dearly, bullets or no i 
bullets, and made a sudden plunge for\yard, | 
riding-whip uplifted, when they came to within : 
twenty yards of him. | 

The rascals, surprised at this unexpected attack, ; 
dr^w to each side of the path, with the intention j 
of seizing the reins and striking him with their : 
clubs 08 he passed, but Harry hit out vigorously 
light *and left, dug his heels into the mare's 
side.s, and shot past them at a mad gallop. 

Ping ! ping ! Two or three shots whizzed by 
I him harmlessly, and then Tom Lawford, in a fit 
of nervous excitement, took aim at the mare’s 
liead, intendinfil to bring her to her knees, but 
only succeeded iii gnwing her neck. 

Hurry tried to check her 8pee<l, for they wei’e 
almost at the gate, but failed. 

She had taken the bit between her teeth ! 

He turned sick, shut his eyes, and clipped her 
firmly with his knees. As he did so, he felt 
himself lifted into the air, and the next moment, 
re-openlng his eyes, to his unbounded ustonish- 
nient) he and tlie mare were over the gate, and 
careering along the Essleton high-road at a speed 
‘ The Simpleton ’ had never ecpialled when follow- 
ing the hounds in full cry. 

When^ Harry Wentworth returned to the 
apinny, with a force of six armed and mounted 
constables, and a dozen volunteers from the 


nearest public, he found only one man there, 
Tom Lawford, and be lying close to the gate, 
almost at his last gasp. They poured some 
spirits down his throat, and he looked aroiind 
wildly. Then seeing the police, he murmured : 
‘Ah, the p’leece. Ye’re cheuted for oncet. That 
mare’s done for me. She ldcke<l me sonievvher 
us she cleared the gate, an’ us I fell, I saw them 
cowards aflyin’ for their lives. —Ah, ye wont ’ave 
to use the darbies this time. I'm goin’— goin’ 
fast!— Oh, Mr Wentworth, sir, forgive me, forgive 
me !’ Then, suddenly raising himself up, he 
shrieked : ‘ No ! 1 won’t die I Save me, oh, save 
me ! ’ and fell back dead. 

The rest were caught before forty-eight hours 
had passed, except ‘Daft Sammy,’ whose body 
was afterwards discovered in a brook some miles 
awav. 

‘The Simpleton’s’ fame spread far and wide, 
and Harry had many handsome offers for her, but 
he refused them all. 

‘Perhajia she ’ll obli'^e me now by taking a gate 
, or a hedge occasionally, Dolly,’ he said to his 
j wife. 

1 But ‘The Simpleton’ was never known to 
* jump again. 


THK CJIIbD SKASON. 

0 SCNNT life uf childlioail ! bluHsoraiaf; 

To gladden nil the wui hl : as if the S|>nrig 
Were captive made, and your soft hair uagird 
Had netted all Spring’s sanddne us it stirrt'd ; 

Your litthi nest luis still its singing bird. 

0 youth ! fast learning to lx; wise and vain, 

Whose aims are lofty. In the race for gain 
(ireut things seem jiossihle -and yet to-day 
Some grave that is a milestone on Ihe way 
Says o'er the world’s loud voiee, ‘Kneel here and ])ray.’ 

O hearts that pain has cliastened ! well ye know 
The song of thankfulness. Ye hut forego 
Your joy a little while. The leaves may tell 
Of Autumn ; yet he brave : ye have fought well. 

Weep not : ye know that other fighters fell. 

0 aged heads that many a Yule-tide anew 
Hus whitened ! Though tlie time be long ago 
Since first ye laughed in ohildliood's golden ray, 

The Child of Bethlehem Ukes your hand to-day. 

Hod’s blessing crowns your far more perfect way. 

Hahrikt Kknpall, 

%* TO OONTKIHUTOR8. 
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THE VEMMOERICHTE. 

The aUsiHico of estalilislie<l laws, or of coniptitcnt 
authority to eiiforc<! them, has at times given rise 
to anomalous institutioirs, which have sought to 
secure tlie ])ubli<’ tivuirjnillity by means themselves 
scarcely reconcilable with sound ideas of civil 
subordination. The Corsicjin Vendetta and the 
Ainericau Vigilance Societies alike deriveil their j 
origin fi'om social anarchy, and from the inability 
of the recognised authority to maintain order or 
to exact retribution for crime. 

During the middle ages, most of the countries | 
of Europe passed through a crisis when the ' 
authority of the monarch and of his judges fell j 
into such contempt that the law was entirely ^ 
without force, and no better protection was 
afforded by the city than by the open country. | 
Evm'y man’s hand was raised against his fellow- . 
man, the most Iioly sanctnariea were profaned, 
property was plnnderoil, persona were violated, ' 
and the various fortres.sea acattereil throughout ^ 
the country, so far from sheltering the weak, were ' 
converted info dens of robbers, where knightly | 
freebooters levied blackmail from the territories I 
around their sti’onghoUls. Our own countiy j 
passed through such a period of internal chao.s j 
in the troubled rcigii of fStephen, when, during 1 
nineteen years, according to the Saxon Ckronich', | 
‘ the rich men greatly oppressed the wretched i 
people by making them work at their castles, ' 
and wlien the castles were fini.shed, they filled 
them with devils and evil men. Then they took 
those whom they suspected to have any gooils, 
putting both men and women in prison for their 
gold and silver, and torturing them with pains 
umspeakable ; for never were any martyrs tor- 
meiiteil ns they were. Many were starved ; 
many lived on alms who had previously been 
rich ; others fled from the country. Neither 
churcli nor churchyard was spared by the plun- 
derers ; they robbed the monks and the clergy ; 
and every man plundered his neighbour as much 
as he could. Such, indeed, was the misery, that 


it was said openly that Christ and his saints 
slepf.’ 

This state of affaiis gave rise in several coun- 
tries of EurojM* to popular confederacic-s, and even 
to secret tribunals, formed expressly to check 
such unbounded license, ami secure .the ends 
of ju.stice when its legitimate iVdniinistraJbrs were 
feeble or corrupt. The most Uo. J'ibfe of tlmse 
secret tribunals wore the well known ‘Veinnge- 
richte’ or ‘ Febmgericbte,’ as the^wor-l i.s some- 
timcj< wriiten — which existed in some p.arts of 
(lennany, and especially in AVesiphalia. The 
exact significance of the title is disputed, hut it 
is usually snppose<i to have been derived fi*oni 
‘ fehni,’ punishment, and ‘ gericdit,’ court, meaning 
a court of justice. Others imagine, upon inferior 
groumls, that the term is obtained from the 
Latin ‘fama,’ as the tribunals too frequently 
acted on common fame or report. Tlie origin 
of these courts has been ascribed to the age of 
CliaiTemagiie ; but there i.s no authentic record 
of their existence prior to the middle of the 
tliirteenth century. It is certain that at that 
time a number of individuals were secretly asso- 
ciated together in\. N.many to punish crimes and 
offenders ; to put aii eflicient check upon the 
hiwle8snc!5s of the powerful barons, who defied 
the authority of the sovereign ; and to redress 
cases of grievous wrong perpetrated by any mem- 
ber of the community. 

The tribunals were divided into local sections, 
hut recogniseil a central authority. Nommally, 
the Emperor was the chief officer ; but in West- 
]>lialia the actual President was the Archbishop 
of (.’(Alogne. A person of po.sition presided over 
each branch of the central court, and was known 
as a ‘free count.’ The other members were 
divided into the two classes of ‘schbppen,’ or 
ignorant, and f wissende,’ or knowing, the latter 
class .j\icluding nil tho.se who were initiated 
into the hidden secrets of the Order. The most 
solemn oaths bound every one to secrecy as to 
the proceedings ; and there is no evidence that 
these vows w'ere ever broken, although it is sup- 
posed that at one time one hundred thousand 
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meetings 

y^ a public place and 

jj^ aSy ; but such olfences as 

immler were usually dealt with 
V common ttnmour ascribed the com- 
^^^Ja.fcl|,,bl*8Scnine to any person, or if a charge 
lit oiight gainst him; he was cited to answer 
accusation before the court of his district 
.^he aummons bore the* seal of the Vehingerichte, 
and was generally fastened to the door of the 
supposed criminal during the night. If he 
refused to attend, the citation was repeated ; and 
disobedience to the second summons was con- 
sidered as conclusive evidence of guilt. The 
! members of the tribunal were bound by their 
^ oaths to put such an individual to deatlj wher- 
ever they could find him. If, on the contrary, 
he attended the court, he was allowed to rail 
witnesses, and to clear himself, if he couljl, by 
their evidence. Upon liis failing to prove liis 
inndceuce, he was punished, according to the 
nature of his crime, by fine or summary execu- 
tion. No one was^^exempt by virtue of his rank, 
and the^ highest boble was as liable to citation 
as the poo'rest peasant in the land. 

.When capital punishment wa.s iullicted, it was 
customary to leave a knife by the body, to show 
that the act was not one of a private murderer, 
but was due to the sentence of the Vehmgericlite. 
The ‘wild kind of justice’ of these irregular 
courts was long a terror to evildoers, and, a.s 
the tribunals were countenanced by the bigliest 
powers in the land, those obeying their decrees 
were independent of the' regular authorities, 
while the large number of tlie members, and 
their wide dispersion, rendered any sentence 
passed almost certain of execution. 

Such rude administralion of justice is, however, 
peculiarly liable to abuse, and in course of time 
the inevitable deterioration set in, A Diet of 
t)ie Empire was held at Trier in 1512, wlien it 
was declared that ‘by the We.stphulian tribunals 
many an honest man had lost his life, honour, 
bwly^ and property and even the Archbishop of 
Cologne, their nominal chief officer, admitted that 
‘by vej'y many they were .shunned and reguivled 
as seminaries of villains.’ As the power of the 
State gradually consolidated, the irregular courts 
wereu8uppre8.sed, although they were never abol- 
ished by any formal enactment ; and it is said 
that the last remnant of the old tribunals was 
found in operation in We.stphalia when Jerome 
Bonaparte was king of that country, in the early 
part of the present century. 

A very similar institution, celebrated as the 
‘Santa Hermandad,’ or Holy Brotherhood, existed 
at one time in Castile, and assumed the most 
extraordinary functions. At an early period it 
consisted of a confederation of the principal 
cities, who were bound together by a most solemn 
league to ^efend their liberties in times of civil 
anarchy. Deputies were appointed, who met 


at stated times, and transacted their business 
with all the forms of the most orthodox instij 
tutions. They impressed their documents with 
a common seal, ami enacted laws, which they 
transmitted to the iiobh^s, and even to the sove- 
reign ; and th v enrolled an armed force t»; 
enforce their measuro.s. The association, ‘so 
characteristic of an unsettled .state of 8oej<‘ty,'’ 
says Prescott, ‘repeatedly received the legislative 
sanction ; and however formidable such a populai- 
engine may have appeared to the eye of the 
monarch, he M'as often led to countenance it 
by a sense of bis own impotence, as well as 
of the overweening power of the nobles, against 
whom it was principally directed.’ 

During the times of lawlessness which preceded 
the establishment of a united Spanisli monarchy 
under Ferdinand and Isabella, the uulliority of 
the sovereign and the royal judges fell almost 
to a minimum. No hethir way was seen of 
checking the unbounded liceii.se which li;id ari.scii 
than by reorganising the Holy llruthcrhood, and 
a scdieme for attaining tin's purpose was intro- 
I duced into the Corte.s of Castile in I ITO, and was 
' carried into ofl’eci tlie same yt‘ar. The new 

institution embraced 'the whole kingtloin, and 
wa.s limited in its operations to tlie maintenance 
of public order. All cases of violence nv theft 
committed on the liighways or in tlie ojieii 
country were reserved for its jurisdiction, and 
such oUeiiders as escaped from the cities were 
1 pur.sued by its (•flicers. The open country was 
i specifictl as the scene for the opitration.s, becnu.se 
I it was plentifully studded with castles and for- 
■ tresse.s, which otl'ered every fa( ility for the escape 
1 of u criminal from justice. The llerniandad was 
supported by an aiiniiid tax, levied upon house- 
holders ; ami courts were establishcil in every 
I town for the trial of oirenc.f*.s committed within 
' its jurisdiction, while an apin-al lay from it, in 
' specified ca.ses, to a superior Council. Its laws 
were ef.mpiled into a code, in wliich penalties 
were laid down w'ith the utmr>st precision. These 
l.iws were administered with extreme vigour ; 

' .stripes, the lo.sB of a member, or even of life, 

I were .-uljudged for the mo.st pc. y larceny. Execu- 
tions were conducted by shooting the offender 
with arrows ; and it was (‘.specially provided tlint 
‘the convict shall .receive the sacrament like a 
I Catholic ('hristian, and after that, be executed 
‘ as speedily as i)osyi))le, in order that his soul 
may pass the more securely.’ 

In a few years the liei*mandads and the new 
military police e.stablished by tliem almost en- 
tirely cleared the country of the swarms of 
lianditti, and of the robber chieftains wlio had 
long <lefied the law. Once again the ministers 
of justice found a sure protection in the inde- 
pendent diBcharge of tludr duties ; and, in the 
w’ords of the liistorian already quoted, ‘ the bless- 
ings of personal security and social order, so 
• long estranged from the nation, were again 
restored to it.’ 

For many years these important benofita 
spcureil tlie confirmation of the institution by 
successive Cortes ; but gradually, as the necessity 
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, , for an extraor»linary tribunal tlio Santa 

* Herniandiul dwindlod into an ordinary police, \ 
and, with such a nnxlifi cation of form, has exiiJted ,1 
into the present century. 
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CHAUTEll IX.— KETRim^TlON. ! 

I 

Two days had elajiscd since Arahella’s tlij.;ht, and 
Major llnwytM- was sittijijL,' alo?ie in his atudy. 
Suddenly cann; a loud rius at Die bidl ; the door 
was tliruwn ojicn, ami ‘The Duke of Falmouth !’ 
was announced. 

‘ 1 am the bearer of a letter from Miss Arabella 
Alsworth,’ he said, ‘if you Avill kindly read it;’ 
and Ihe Duke placed the letter in the Major's j 
bands. i 

‘Take a seal, your Drai-e,' ho continued, hold- | 
iu^ out his lianil. I 

The Duke took Du' iiroU'ered seat, but bo i 

ignored tin' oxtrndo<l baud. 1 

Wlion be had read 111 ** letter, be turned to tbo 
Duke. ‘ I su])|)o;'e you are aware of ibo I'ireum- 
stavees wliii b ])re('ed« d Mis.s Alswoi-tli’s latest 
escapade V ho (pier’-'d. 

‘ Ves ; you wanted lier to marry my nephew, ! 
Lord Craiisford.’ I 

‘d'baL’s true. Dut that is not what 1 moan.! 
When she bd't tlii house, she look a (piantity 
of Jewellery witli her, some of wliieb was her own, 
and others wei-i; heirlooms, wdiicli at the d<*ath 
of Mrs Alsworth ought to have come to my wife, 
and which I claim as my property.’ 

‘Make your claim iu a legal form and the I 
matter shall be investigated.’ 

‘AVdiere is Miss Alswiuth staying?’ 1 

‘In my lioiise, and under my protection.’ 

‘d'hank you. 1 shall go to Loudon at once and 
'.take out a warrant for her arrest. Meantime, 
”•1 shall di'tain her elotlies till the jewelleJT is 
restored,’ 

‘Miss .‘Vlsvrcrth’s business is in the hand.s of 
Mr Ainsley, her late fathc-r's lawyer. T think i 
you had hette.r see him before you take any 
ulUu-io sto] 'said the ' ; and taking np his 

liat, he havve<l and l-'ft iJ'. Kami. 

He was <Iriven h.,„k to i-lie station ; and half 
an hour afterwards was on his way to London. 
When he reached home, he found a telegram 
awaiting him ; it riu -is f(’’h)Ws ; ‘From Thomas 
Foreman lo the Duke 01 Falmouth — Major 
Bowyer is dead, lie was seized with an apo- 
plectic, fit shortly after you left. The result, 
the doctors say, of the agitation and won-y of 
the last few days.’ 

When he had reml it, he went straight to Die 
Duche.ss’s boudoir, where he found Arabella and 
his wi e, told them of the failure of his mission, 
and read the telegram he hail received from 
Thomas. 

‘Poor man I ’ ejaculated Araholla — ‘how sad.’ 
‘Yes, very,’ responded the Duke. ‘But what 
about those jewels V 


‘Dh ! that wS^- ■■■.1 
was the eldest 
as her next of 

and Mr Ainsley knows tiiriaii^iit it 
at th(i time, Uncle Bowyer protended to btl^’S^tfa- 
fied.’ • r , 

‘I think we had better send ofT^o Mr AihaJey/, 
said the Duke, ‘and gel him to take such <?teps 
as he thinks fit. If your fortune has been in 
the hand.s of two such* men as Major Bowyer 
and Lord (Taiisford, the chances are that matters 
will wanK-looking into.’ 

‘How good you are!’ exclaimed Arabella. 
‘You think of everything.’ 

My story is almost Muled. The Duke of Fal- 
mouth’s suspicioii.s were verified. On examining 
Major Bowyer’a papei'S after his decease, it was 
found that he had been temptiHl to appropriate 
a considerable portion of Arabella’.s fortune to 
his»own use ; and it was supposed that Lord 
C!raiiHford had been cognisanf of, if not a partici- 
pator iu the fraud. 

One afternoon iu August t%e two Migs Scuda- 
mores were hurrying along High panting 

and juitling under ihe broiling heat d' the 
summer .sun, evidently in a state of gr*' it excite- 
ment. They rang loudly at Mfs MoiitressoiV 
hell* and on being shown into the drawing 
room, found the lady and Miss Nugent in close 
confab. 

‘Oh my deals! .sucli extraordinary new.s ! 
exclaimed Miss Prudence, ‘Araliella Alsworth is 
married, and to whom, do yon think V 

‘(kin't tell, dear,’ responded Mrs Montressor. 
‘There is no telling what .‘?uch a girl would do. 
But won't you take a seat ?' 

‘You’ll never gue^s,’ said Miss fSendatnore, as 
she seated herself in the protl'ered chair — ‘no, not 
if you wcM'e to go on gues.'.ing for a month ; 80 
I 'll tell you- Lord (Vansford !’ 

‘But J thought he was dead !’ exclaimed Mies 
Nugent; ‘killed iu America, to which he had 
lied from his ereditm-.s.' * 

‘Yes, that is so. But this is tlie new lord, 
and you ’ll never guess wdio he is ; .somebody we 
all know.’ 

‘Somebody we all know?’ iterated Miss 
Nugent. , 

‘Yes; hut, as you’ll never guess, I’ll tell yon 
— Frank "Walli-s I’ 

‘IVell, I never !’ exclaimed Mrs Montressor. 
‘Frank Wallis. Then Mrs lYallis must be a lady 
in her own right.’ 

‘Ye.s. It seems all like, a- dream. To think 
of that quiet Mrs Wallis being a Duke’s 
daughter !’ 

‘Well, I’m glad of it!’ exclaimed Mrs Mon- 
tressor. ‘Arabella was always sucli a dear, kind, 
amiable creature ; and I daresay we shali- all be 
invited to the house when they come.’ ^ 

Miss Puddicomhe, Ittughed sarcastically. ‘ That ** 
the way the wind blows now, is it ? There Was 






^iick-iip crea- 
'ea,’ interposed Mias 


A NORWEGIAN WINTER’S DAY. 

We got to our dcBtination mainly by the little 
Vossvttngen railway frOin Bergen. It wm as 
wild and eerie a journey as one could liave in 
the deptlis of the Norwegian w’iiiter.tl'^A furious 
storm broke upon u.s just as we u’ere leaving 
Bergen, and for all the live hours of our journey 
tlie wind howled about tlie little cars, patently 
checking our trivial speed when it caught the 
locomotive full in front in the rocky defiles, and 
making us tremble iiucoin forte bly as it shot 
broadside upon us. Tliere was no keeping the 
doors of the corridor car shut. As for the ,vold, 
ill spite of the blazing stove, it was very great. 
Though we could roust our toes, the freezing 
wind took us in the back and at the sides, and 
each new incomer brought witli liim an arctic 
draught' as he shook his shaggy coat free from 
snow and’ icicles and stainpecl hard upon the 
floor. 

‘Bad weathe.r!’ said each traveller, with cm- 
ph-isis rare in the mouths of the laconic N^rse- 
maii. Tlierc was no doubting it. 'fhe lakes 
W’e jiaased were a dejidly black where they hail 
not frozen and got coated with su«av. The 
mountain tojw of course were deep in snow ; so 
was the railway track. And the rock-sides hv 
which we glided so closely were dniped with 
icicles of many colours, tliick as an elephant’s 
leg. Never had 1 seen smdi icicles. If only 
the day had been bright, they u’onld have him 
a glorious spectacle. But it was a <lreadful d;iy 
— nothing less. If the old Vikings had many 
such days —as who can doubt they had? — it was 
proof of their rare stamina that they existed 
80 robustly in the teeth of them, and of tlieir 
shrewd good sense that they took to the sea 
and sailed south by the thousand for piratical 
exercises. 

One could not but admire the splendid pliysi(iue 
of some of tliesc country Norwegians on tliis 
Saturday evening. They looked monstrous as 
they entered the car in their roiigli wolf-skin 
jackets, belted, with large deer-skin moccasins to 
their feet, and wearing caps of seal or wolf skin. 
But ilieir faces glowed with a sort of pliysical pride 
in their ability to stand against tliese .shocks of 
winter, and their voices were musically resonant. 
Without exception they were blue-eyed. In 
Bergen one sees plenty of gray and hazel eyes. 
But then Bergen is in its way quite a cosmo- 
politan seaport, with a mixed hretal of inhabit- 
ants ; whereas here in the country the people 
still, as in the pld days, mate with their neigh- 1 
boars, about the origin of whose stock there can 
be no question. 

Yossvangen at last We alight in a penetrating 
shoir^ 01 fine snow, and darkness almost os 
It is nine o’clock : 4 he winter’s 
ali'eady four or five hours did. The air 
exceedingly keen. Two or three lamps 


glimmer among the few passengers and railway 
officials, and there is a murmur of speech. The 
sound of a sledge grating on the platform is 
heard before the sledge itself is seen. Tlie next 
moment, liowever, a huily shape mantled in a 
fur coat and witli a horn slung at its waist bustles 
forward. It is the mailman— one of the repre- 
sentatives of a class of Norwegians who in the 
winter liave no little hardship to endure. He 
has a revolver on his hip. It may in extremity 
help him to withstand a couple of wolves, an 
infuriate heai*, or (an even rarer peril) an unscru- 
pulous fellow-countryman ; or it may serve to 
give the coup tie grdee to his horse if anything 
should happen of a very bad kind. Tlie jingle 
of bells a moment later announces the mailman’s 
departure with tlie letters. Tlie wind howls and 
the snow whirls under the station cover. Truly 
a wild night, if you add twenty degrees of frost 
to its other engaging features. Yet, wlnm we get 
outside, piloted through the drifts by a lad with 
a lantern, there i.s a glimmer of stars far, far 
away ; and an instant atterwards the silver curve 
of a baby- moon declares itself magniru'enlly from 
behind a great daik mass that must be a moun- 
tuiii. 

‘Bad weather now, but a line to-morrow,’ 
observes our guide with a slow sententiousness 
that tells of Ids consideration for us as strugglcrs 
with ail unfamiliar tongue. 

Never was a hoy’s weather-wisdom more su- 
perbly proven. Yet long ere we were in bed the 
portents had grown black as Acheron again. 
Sitting in the snug little pirJour of the inn ami 
wrestling for int<‘lligib 1 i: speech with the kindly 
landlady, who seemetl to tidnk it due to us that 
she should sit with us and make remarks at the 
meaning of which we could only guess as a rule, 
we heal’d the storm-fiend at work again. Such 
frantically discordant music as it favoured us 
witli, I, for one, never wisli again to listem to. 
A week of it would make the beet of men an 
incurable maniac. Therii we sat, however, with 
our feet on the stove, smoking cignr.s, and drink- 
ing the punch our good dame insiMted on mixing 
for us. She had given us ptarmigan for supper, 
at which we had rejoiced ; and her liusband — a 
lean subtle-eyed gentleman, wlio combined shop- 
keeping with the position of landlord of two inns, 
ami who liad — as we under.stoo(l it — promised to 
outfit us in the proper Norw’egian mode from 
hia own store on the moiTow brought us his 
visitors’ hook, as if to emphasise the difference 
between Norway in Augu.^t and Norway in the 
first Week of January. Tlie good man assured us 
by speech and gestures that in summer he filled 
two houses and a half w'ith Ins guests. Now, 
however, the lioiiso and a half were absolved from 
all tax of hospitality, and of the remaining house 
we were the sole gue.st 8 . 

In going up-stairs to bed w^e trod into a snow- 
drift on the landing. Double windows had been 
unable to keep out the enemy. However, thanks 
to an excitable little stove, our room was warm 
enough for a Brazilian otchid ; and ere getting 
into bed, we loaded it with pine-knots, so that 
the roarirm of its flames in the chimney quite 
outvoiced tlie liowling of the wind. 

A pallid blue sky, clear as ice, greeted us when 
we turned out at nine o’clock the next morning. 
The gray wooden houses of the village looked 
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pretty in their snow-mantle. So did the villa^ew, 
ploughing throuj.;h the snow of their thorough- 
fares -it was tlireo feet deep at the least. So, too, 
did tlu5 Vossvangen lads, luufiled to the ears by 
tlieir discreet motheVH in home-made comforter.s, 
as they shonted to each other to come out nx)oii 
the hiil-sides Ijehind the village and enjov a knit 
of snow-shoeing. There were divers enthusiastic 
collie and retriever dfjgs with the lads. These 
barked and rolled each other in the snow. It 
was evident they enjoyed it. 

Then the sim stole over a moniitain-top, just 
as tlio slip of a moon had done tlie evening 
before, and the valley was transfigured. The 
great lake was ah'eaily frozen all over ami dazz- 
ling whit(? in its spotless counterpane of .snow. 
The hill-sides, thick with pines, were a beautiful 
study ill black and white, above which the 
cloudle.sa blue of the lieaveus momentarily gained 
in inteiLsity, so that at length we might ‘have 
tliought Norway had for the day borrowed her 
sky from Italy. While we breakfasted, the jingle 
of bells outside grew cuiistaut. One sledge after 
another shot into the village from the various 
homesteads which dot tin- slopes of Voss. They 
were not drawn l)y reiinleer, but l)}*^ those 
very imlepeniltnit and sturdy little ponies which 
summer travellers in tlie laud know so well. 
Each sledge (‘.arried a family iiarly', and very o<ld 
some of these pai ties looked, the w<»men .‘'Wathed 
in woollens, so that little except their ruhicuiul 
frost-coloured noses could he distingni.shed ; uml 
the bright blue eyes of the maidens sparkling 
from the Hcmi'ob.scurity about th<uu. The church 
hell tinkled hardly more sonorously^ than the 
sledge bells ; ami group by group the sledgens 
and village folk euteivil the ]>orcli. They were 
fair to .see for the variegahM.! ccdour.s of their 
woollen.s --(piite a tulip bed, in fact ; and after- 
ward.s, when the <*.loake<l .sound of their responses 
iiLshle the holy building could he heard, a man 
of feloniou.s instinct might have Ciirried oil* a 
humlred or two of pairs of clog.s and galoshes, 
with which it is tlie vogue in winter to litter 
the church ])orche.s. 

Our worthy host did not belie himself. When 
service wa.s over, lie took us into his store and 
compelled its to buy Scotch galo.shes and (Jerman- 
inaile glove.s, as well as other articles which were, 
he said, quite iiulispeiisahlo for our jouruev. 
This done, and the day continuing glorions—with 
the echoes of the happy shouts of the snow- 
shoeing boys and dogs reaching us from far up 
the valley — the sledges were brought to the door; 
and having been zealously muffied in our fur 
coats and bearskin knee wrappers, we left V<»ss 
amid the loud ‘Godspeed.s’ of both our enter- 
tainers. The apothecary and the people at the 
post-office looked from their windows to sec ns 
pass ; else we did not .seem much to rouse the 
curiosity of the villagers. I do not think, how- 
ever, that the Norseman is troubled like men 
and women of the south with the itch of inquisi- 
tivenes.s. There is much in the climatic phases 
which surround him that he cannot under- 
Btand : Nature is nowhere as here so mysterious, 
ulUirnately caressing and striking hard with 
clenched fist Without a trustful faith the 
Norwegian would be the most wretched of indi- 
viduals. His forefathers were stout fellows, with 
a firm belief in the pleasantness of Odin's im> 


mortal bah 

a Biinpe sort o 
possible on tlie v 

m Paradise. Like ' 

short views, though at the of ulRk- ' 
is the predominant faith in heWen as the ’^*¥econ- » 
ciler ot such vague doubts about tenestrial ^xist-' 
tence as may at times posbe.ss him, imd the com- 
plete and satisfying atonement* for liis earthly 
trouhle.s. He is far from being effusively religious 
or regardful of externals. Like the bear of 
his native lam], he is somewhat phlegmatic and 
torpid during the winter ; ami, again like the 
bear, he is not an enemy to be de.spise<l. But 
wliatever he is or is not, he is singularly devoid 
of the kind of curiosity that in America urges 
a man to put his fellow-man to the que.stion as 
if he were a cross-examining advocate in a law- 
court. 

Our .sklge.s Were light gay little affairs of iron 
and bras'*, eaeli with a sort of bicycle saddle 
behiml, upon which the driver sat with one foot 
o'f* the runner, to serve as an accessory rudder. 
The official road-clearcr — a* triangular slj^ipe of 
wood ilrawn by the apex had been abroail that 
morning ami made a capital way for us. Up 
hill or on the level we wen^ well ; hijt downhill 
we .seemed to go on the v.ii)f;s of the wind, with 
a furious clatter of hells and a no 4 ding of the 
shaggy heads of our steeds that it made us giddy 
to watcli. 

Cold 4)f course it wn.s, in sp*tc: of fur coats, 
ddlible glovc.«, and reindeer overshoes. We felt 
it most at the toes. After an hour, the niptfing 
became very painful. A mimbne.ss succeeded ; 
and when, having journeyed for two hours, we 
halted at a bright little cluilet, the inn and post- 
liou.se combined, for a moment we staggered as 
we tried to walk in the orthodox way. However, 
a coiqih* of armfuls of hay put matters on a better 
biLsis foi- us in the siih.sequent joui'iiey ; though 
a mysterious sort of ill Inimoiir that took us at 
times was distinctly traceable to these effects of 
the weather upon ii.s. 

It was an enchanting afternoon, and the scenes 
through which we passed were also akin to those 
of enchantment. Not a breath of wind stirred 
save that which we created in our brisk movement. 
The whole land was blanketed in snow. It stood 
eight and ten feet deep by the road-side, and the 
stones in the river-becl showed more than a yard 
of it upon them. Only the vertical face of the 

? :rcat rock.s beneath which we glided was free 
roin it. But in compensation there was here 
the fairest conceivable cfecoration of icicles. They 
hung by the fathom in broad parallel lines, and 
were oi many hues, from brick red and purple 
to .sea-green, tuiq uoi.se, and silver gray. Some 
of them were pendent above us like the port- 
cullis of an old ca.stlc, and we could have fancied 
the mere sonenssion of our horses and cars would 
shake them fal efnlly upon our heads. Of water- 
falls there ought to have been great store along 
this road. In the green summer days and the 
bright summer nights their song is here a con- 
tinuous lullaby. But now they were all .silenced. 
Jack Frost had nailed them hard and fast to the 
rocks. It was magnificent to see the monstrous 
rigid masses frozen in waves that overlapped 
each other, each lap fringed with great variegated 
icicles. 
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the horses 
round its 
"iiiiiig. Thu little 
ilmd'legd and barked 
but frantic manner at my legs. 
•1 coum of course ifuve crUvshed it to death with 
my ff>ot. But this, equally of .course, I forbore 
to do. The little ariiunil was being plagued quite 
enough by the Winter. It had wandered hither 
■ in search of food. Perhaps it Wiis a herald of 
an entiiH} army of its little, fellow -mortals, which 
sometimes traverse the land in solemn proces.sion 
tens of thousands in number, stopping at no 
obstacle, whether it be a hre, an arm of the sea, 
or even a boat with rowing-men in it which 
happens to intersect their line of progress. Tlieir 
coming and going is inexplicable to the Noi*se- 
lueu, who have many strange notions about 
them. 

Again wrapped up and stretcheil inuiumy'wise 
as to our lower extremities, we enjoyed the briid' 
afternoon sunlight. The sun soon gf»t behind 
the mountains, and us suddenly the air seen ed 
to double in chi!linc*.ss. It was wonderful how 
soipbre’’ our Hurrouuding.s became all at once. 
The river, . where it was Unfrozen, was like a 
stream of ink, contrasted with the inetlable pre- 
vailing whiteness. ''And the dark faces of the 
cliils seenies’. to lour menacingly. Above us, 
however, a few bright lines of crimson and gold j 
told of the sunset elsewhere ; and tlie coral glow 
about the suowy sumiuits of the high mountains 
in west was uluiust intense enough io wucin 
us. ^ 

We passed one more inn ere the night wrapped 
us round. It was fust closed for the wdnter. 
A couple of magpies scurried across the road j 
near, towards a pole, to tlie t(ip of which tlie | 
kindly pcjisautry liad alFixed a sheaf of oats. ; 
Then we plunged into a pine-forest, every twig 
of every tree in wliicli was heavy laden willi , 
snow and icicles ; and for half an liour spi‘d , 
through this eerie twilight scone in a silence that ^ 
was almost sensational. Ere we were thiougli 
it, the stars had begun to beam above the tops | 
of the tree.s ; and wlu*n we were again in the I 
open, the great smooth space of a lake two or , 
three miles square was to our right, with starlit . 
mountaias ou the farther sides. 

Even to us Britons, it was a great experience, 
this solemn, beautiful freezing progress through 
the bind. Nor was my driver without liis feelings 
of pride in lus native country in its winter dress, i 
* It is cold,’ lie oUsei'ved twice in my ear ; ‘ but I 
lovely— is it uot T You wouhl not have tliuught | 
this gr^jat red-bearded, massy -shouldered carl had 
a care for the picturesque. But it was evident 
he had a very strong appreciation of it. 

Another hour passed, and then we rose amid 
the mountains. The stai’s liad brightened amaz- 
ii^jly in the meantime. But they only served 
to emphasise the treuieadoiis gloom of the black 
dfihle in which we found ourselves. An icy 
breath of wind whispered down thi.s ravine, and 
idmoat suspended tlie heart’s action fur an instant. 
Then suddenly a lamplight shone strongly bcfoi’e 
us. Outride was at an end. Voices were heard 
above^tbe music of our bells, which latter had 
twice er thrice set me dozing ; and qur welcome 
reached^ us ^I’om afar. The wai-mth of the hou.se 
aftei* the thirty degrees of frost through which 


of late we had been driving, fairly made us pant 
while we were being helped out of our clumsy 
furs. 

If you do not know what a Norwegian welcome 
in winter means, you caiiuot have a just idea 
of the Norseman’s character. There was a house- 
ful of people here, and yet one and all seemed 
consecrated to our service. Ilaviug llnst drunk 
off a glass of fine Coginu*, we w^ere taken straight- 
xvay to the drawing-room, wliere caid.s ami music 
were in full swing. A Norwegian Sunday allows- 
those diversioii-s in the evening. There could be 
no question about tliat, for there, taking his hand 
at wdiist, and having his glass of piiiicli replen- 
ishetl oftejior tlian any one idse, was the pastor 
of tlie parish— a liearty old fellow, who drunk 
loudly to ns as soon as we were announced, and 
who later lost a crown or two to u.s at the curds 
with perfect serenity. Some people fancy the 
Norseman sleeps through the winter or rather 
.sjieiuls twdee as many hours in bed during the 
sliort days as in summer. It is an error. Mid- 
night came and caught us still at our pleasure. 
But by this we travellers were drowsy to tlie 
last degree. And so, to u chorus of ‘Sleep well,’ 
we set the example of retiring to our snug rooms, 
lit by the glow of the resinous pine splinters 
ill the stove. 


I THE VALLEY OF SIIEITAN. 

j A STonV OF THE IJllOllE GHAT INCLINE. 

IN TWO PARTS. part 11. 

The Ketllemeiit of Lomuili round about the- 
station ut the head of the Bhoro Ohdt Incline bus 
j occa.sioned a pang of home-sickness to many an 
I exile from the old eomitry, wearied of teeming 
j native cities and red-taped militaiy cantonments. 

; It is the only purely English village in all the 
I vast jrtiiiin.<ula. Here may be seen the trim cot- 
. tages of the liumbler railway employees, each 
with its hit of garden-gnaind ; and here it is 
]io.ssible ou uccu.sioii to walk a good half-mile and 
j iiieet never a Hindu or Mohammedan, but only 
j good honest Britons, whose working clothes and 
, grimy faces bewray them us toilers for a weekly 
wage. The pnjtty Lothic church, the tiny po.st- 
ollice, a geiiuiuc English grocer’s shop, and lust, 
but nut least, the Railway Hotel, complete the 
^ jdeture of home-life. Away on the outskirts, 

' leiiioved from the daily ana nightly roar of the 
i engine, and sheltered by inagnincent groves of 
' mangoes, lie the white-washed bungalows of the 
I liigher ollicials. 

Loiiauli U the rural Orewc or Wwiiidon of the 
Great iiuliaii I’eiiinsula Railway. It is heic that 
the locomotive works are established, giving 
eiiiploymeiit to some tw'o hundi’cd Europeans; 
but the while population is increased by the wise 
foresight of the company in choosing this healthy 
site on the edge of the great Sahyadri range as 
the residence of their travelling servants. Engine- 
drivers and guards in goodly numbers inhabit the 
better clas.s of cottages in the village, or rather 
their families do, while the bread-winners are 
away up the line to Madras or down the Ghit 
to Bombay in charge of the ‘arg-gari’ — the 
mighty Hire-curriage ’ which is fast civilising 
India. 

In a neat little bungalow a quarter of a mile 
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from the sliition, James Hudson and his daughter 
Sibyl were BCated at bi'eukfast. No one, to look 
at the upright handBoiiie elderly nian, would have 
guessed the nature of his employment ; and Sibyl 
would certainly have been placed higher in the 
social scale than the rank she filled. The sur- 
roundings, too, were out of keeping with the 
position occupied by the head of the house. An 
open piano by a good maker al,ood in a corner 
of tile room, and tbere were books— French, 
Oermaii, and Italian, as well as Knglisli — scattered 
about in profusion. 

‘1 have heard from Mr Hcygate this morning, 
father,’ Sibyl was saying ; ‘he is coming over 
from Poona to say good-bye. I ani so sorry it 
is one of your diity-v<kiy.s ; he would have enjoyed 
a chat with you, and now you will not see him 
before he sails for England.’ 

Hudson h>oked up and scaniuid the girPs face 
intently before replying, ‘riieii he said : ‘ 1 do 
not think he will miss me much to-day, Sibyl. 
—Tell me, my daughter, and tell me truly, has 
this young man’s coming amongst us meant more 
to you than the making of a yileasaut ae(|iiaiiil- 
ance whom in six months wc have both grown to 
like? Does his vleparture mean more than the 
departure of a friend V 

The guard got his answer from tlie tears which 
he saw were very near Sibyl's eyes. ‘I — i hardly 
know, fatlier,’ she said ; ‘ three months is such a 
long, long lime. ] am very sorry he is going 
away and I think he ih .'^orry too.’ 

‘lie has not .spoken to you, Sibyl, Incs he - in 
a way, I mean, that would make a gi’eat change 
in my little girl's life V 

father ; there have been no words (jf that 
kind between us. ]\lr lleygate hu.s always treated 
me as a gioilleman should treat a lady ; but’ -and 
Sibyl stammered painfully- ‘1 have sometimes 
wondered whether in his heart he dexis not 
remember that we are only railway })e(»j)le after 
all. Now tliut his elder brother is dead it is 
that which take.s him home, you know he i.s 
heir to the baronetcy.’ 

Hudson thought deeply for .some time without 
replying ; then he ro.se and went to a small side- 
table where there wiu’o writing materials, ainl 
wrote rapidly for a few minute.s. Having placed 
what he had written in an envelope ami .sealed 
and addressed it, he handed it to Sibyl, saying : 
‘There, dearj give that to Mr Hey gate when he 
comes. I should like to have seen him and 
spoken to him before he sails ; hut that i.s impo.s- 
sible, as I have to make the long trip to Madra.s, 
and shall not he back till the day after to- 
morrow. Tie leaves Poona for Bombay by to- 
night’s mail, does he n(»t?’ 

‘Yes, father,’ saiil Sibyl. ‘He is going back to 
Poona after be has said good-bye, and will pass 
through the station here about midnight on his 
way down the Ghat to Bonihuy.’ 

‘Well, tell him 1 was sorry to have missed 
him, and give him luy note. I hope my little 
girl will find everything come right, just as she 
wishei — now/ said Ilud-son, with an involuntary 
pause before, and emphasis on, the l{i.st word 
whi' h made Sibyl start. 

‘Oh father!’ she said reproachfully, ‘surely, 
surely you have not mentioned me in tlie 
letter V 

‘There is not a word about you in it, dear, 





j on the hoiKmi' 

I honour,’ said the 
lamely. ‘And noW _ 

— Good-hye, Sibyl ; (.io5 
always.’ 

Hmlson. kissed his daughter, and left the Vdom 
by one of the windows that opened on Ihe 
veranda ; but he had not been goner a minute 
j when he returned. ‘'J'hat felhnv Ournac,’ he 
‘ said, ‘has he been annoying you lately ?’ 

I ‘No, father. Wliydoyou ask?’ replied Sibyl, 

I looking Kiirpiised. 

‘Only, because he passed the bungalow just 
' now, uiid I thought he was miles away on aay- 
duty down at the reversing station. lie has got 

■ a holiday, I suppose. If lie has given up his 
1 idiotic prc'tensious, though, it doesn’t matter. 

I Anyway, he wouldn’t dure come to the house. — 

(I’ood-hye again.' And the guard hurried off to 
I make good tlic lost time, leaving Sibyl to tidy the 
' house before the arrival of hei' visitor. 

I Six months had passed since the adventure at 
the ^‘eversing station, and now she only looked 
hack to it as the incident which had hijpught 
her Lioind Heygate’s friendship. Luke CaJiiac, 
the half-caste pointsman, ■'vho before that day had 
I annoyed her with his attonVions, had made iia 
; .sign since Ileygate’s iron gftp had' Ikuig him 
aside. Sibyl had well-nigh forgotten^ his impor- 
j tunate wooing ■ a wooing which she atUu uted to 
•the man’s impres.sion that his ‘Kuropt' clulhes’ 
I entitled Liin to a ‘Europe’ wife, •rather than to 
j any* romantic attac.hmeiit to her.‘*clf. When she 
I thought of the pointsman at all, it was more with 
I apprcdieiisiou on Heygate’s behalf than on her 
j own ; for on the day after he had attempted to 
take her hand at the reN crsing station, in order 

■ to ju'css his suit, she had met him in Lonauli 
street, and he had whispered in passing : ‘ Tell 
your fine friend from Poona that we Eurasian 
genthnneu never forgid an injury.’ There was 
sometliiiig so ludicrous in the man’s a.ssiiniption 
of European manners as he hissed out his im- 
idied threat, lifting the seedy felt helmet from 
lii.s oily jet-black liair, and referring to himself os 
a gentieman, that Sibyl bad lauglied at the time. 
It was not till afterwai ds that she thought ,of 
the vengeful glare in Cumae’s eyes, and won- 
dered if he might plot some secret mischief. 
Open violence he would never dure ; he v^s too 
much of a coward for that. 

As Sibyl tidied the pleasant sitting-room, her 
thoughts turned to the immilsive young officer 
who hud 8j)rung, as it were from the jungle, into 
the very heart and centre of her none too event- 
ful life. Often and often since that chance*meet- 
ing laoiiel Heygnte had been a visitor at the 
guard’s little bungalow— at first making the 
excuse that sport had brought him to the neigh- 
bourhood, but after a while, in no way conceal- 
ing that ho came on purpose, because be found 
pleasure in the society of both fathefl: and daugh- 
ter, Poona, where his regiment was stationed, 
was only twenty miles along the line from Lon- 
tiuli, so such visits were easy. Sibyl, fresh from 
the <piiet school in England to which her father, 
.stinting hinuielf to provide education foi* his only 
child, had consigned her when little moi’c than 
a baby, knew nothing of the world. Lionel Hey- 
gate was the. only young man with whom she bad 
ever been brought into close contact, and it was 
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to calling her 

• rf<l hie manner suggested a feeling warmer 
than friendship ; hut the alhiniportant word had 
never been said. Tliis was the position when, 
two dayfe befor^e, a liurried line had informed 
Sibyl that Lionel was called home on three 
months* leave, owing to the death of his elder 
brother ; and now he was coming to say good- 
bye. Would he have anything else to say ? she 
wondered. Was it not more than she could hope 
for ? At anyrate, it was more than she, a railway 
guard’s daughter, had a right to expect. 

Then she fell to thinking about tlie letter her 
father had written. lie had pledged himself that 
it did not mention Ikt ; but she drea<led lest it 
might have some indirect bearing on the st'cret 
he had surprised. She would die of very shame 
if there were anything in that letter calculated 


the letter from her thoughts, and lialf glad, 
perhaps, that some mysterious inlluence had 
m4de its delivery impossible. Side by side they 
returned to the bungalow ; but after the first 
greetings, ncitlicr spoke till they had passed into 
the cool sitting-room, now so familiar to both 
of them. And then is there need to tell what 
followed? Half-a-dozen woids settled every- 
thing, as half-a-dozen words are wont to do 
when a young man has found out that he knows 
his own mind and a nuiideu’s heart is touched. 
Before they had been there two minutes, Sibyl 
was sliedding mingled tears of joy and grief on 
Lionel’s breiist— of grief that he must leave her 
for a while ; and of joy that, when he returned, 
it would be to claim ner as his bride. This is 
no story of love-making. Let us step out on to 
the veranda wliile these two pledge; over again 
the vows which have been pledged so many 
million times before. 

But if we have no desire to listen to lovers’ 


to force Hevgate’s hand. She knew that thougli tidk, some one (dse has, it would seem. What 
her father cliose to remain in India as a railway is that crouching figure doing outside the ‘cuss- 
guard^ he was by birth and education a gentle- j cuss tatty’ which veils the window? The 
man. Was it possible that he had disclo.sed his tattere«l retl turban is bent close to the wall ; 
past in that letter, to show Heygate that socially one dusky hand is thrust into the fokls of a 
they were his eqii^ds? Sibyl wa.s a ])roud girl, filthy ciunmerbujul-- as if to make sure that 
and she ‘felt that even such an indirect hint as something concealed there is still safe — while the 
this would Vie unbearable. otlier hand is clenched on the upright post of 

However, she hud promised to give the letter, the window-frame. It is tlie old sweeper, who 
and give it she must She turned to the piano, a moment ago was bu.sy about the compound, 
on which she hfid placed it, and behold .Hie (pies- converted into a stealthy cavesdroppei’, and with 
tion was solved for her, whether she woukl or a vengofiil glare in liis eyes wonderfully like 
no : the letter was clean gone ! High and low that of Luke Canuic the pointsman. J'\)r a full 
did Sibyl search amongst the tiiiisic, behind the half-hour the crouching figure remained at the 
piano, everywhere ; she felt in her jiocket, in wimlow, and then crawled snake-like along the 
case she should have placed the letter there veranda and disappeared. 

without thinking, but all with no result. It Inside the room the time pa.s8ed all too quickly, 
had vanished as completely as though it had and the moment came for last words to be said, 
never existed. Only tor half a minute had she Lionel had to get back to Poona to make his 
been away in her adjoining bedroom, and yet final preparations before starting by the night- 
in that brief space some one must have entered mail. 

by the window and stolen the letter. Tlieir ‘ I shall be passing through Lonauli to-night 
one Portugiie.se servant was not in the house while you are asleep, Sibyl,’ he sairl ‘ I shall 
at all ; he was gone down to the bazaar to buy feel inclined to get out of the train from sheer 
fruit; and, besides, Pedro was an old and faithful force of habit. But at anyrate 1 shall have the 
servant of her father’s. Had he lieeii there, she sati-sfactiou a little later of seeing the. place where 
could not have suspected him. we first met.’ 

Sibyl went out into the veranda and looked ‘The (lhat will look grand to-night in the full 

round* the coniponiid. There was only an old moon,’ saiil Sibyl. ‘ I have not been at the 

Hindu of the ‘Mehteh,’ or sweeper, caste to be reversing station since that day ; father does not 
seen, busy about his work in the far corner. He like me to go so far alone now.’ 

was not the usual sweeper who attended the ‘I .should think not indeed, with tliat creepy- 

hungalow, Sibyl noticed ; but she could not sup- looking pointsman about,’ said Heygate. ‘By 
pose that the ragged scavenger had abstracted the the way, I should not care to make the journey 
note. ♦ Then suddenly she remembered that Luke down the Glult if he was at the points and knew 
Carnac was off duty that day, and that he had that I \va.s in the train ; but that is impossible, 
been seen passing the bungalow. It w'as just of course.’ 

possible that the pointsman might have been Sil>yl kjoked thoughtful for a moment before 
prowling about ami had got the letter. She she reJiIieJ': ‘Yes; he could not know; besides, 
called to the old sweeper, and asked him, in he is.qn day -duty now; he bus a holiday, too, 
imperfect Hindustani, whether he had seen any father said.* 

one in the compouml. He merely raised his Then tliere was a gentle leave-taking, and 
hands to his dirty turban, stooping the while Sibyl was left alone to her di'eams. It w'as not 
in deep salaam, and shook his head. There was till she W'as awakened by the entrance of Pedro 
no iniormatioii to be got in tliat quarter, evi- witli her modest tiffin that she remembereil that 
deQtly. she had not mentioned her father’s letter and 

As Sibyl was liesituting wliat to do next, a its mysterious disappearance to Lionel. She was 
quioil^ Stef) sounded on the road, ^an(l Heygate rejoiced that he Wl spoken without receiving 
tnn^ In at the compound gate. Sibyl advanced it ; but still she was annoyed nt having forgotten 
;lo her visitor, for the inometit dismissing to tell her lover of its existence. Perhaps, after 


the valley of si 

all, it was only an ordinary faitwell, and would 
not really matter. 

SuddeiHy the atartliiij' rettei:tion flashed aci-oss 
her mind that her father might in Ida letter 
have alhide<l to Heygatc’s departure by the night- 
mail. If her vague aurmiae that Caruac was 
the purloiner were correct, the jxjiiitsmaii wouhl 
be m possession of the veiy information she 
wouhl most have desired to keep from liirii. 

What was to prevent him from arranging to go 
on duty that night with a view to promoting 
some tei’rible catastrophe! Sibyl trembled at 
the thought, and lier dread was aggravate<l by 
the knowledge that she was absolutely powerless. 

She liad notliing but a vague ahuan to combat ; 
and even if she knew for certain tliat Oarnae was 
to be in charge of the points at tlie reversing 
station that night, tliere was nothing to justify 
her in speaking to the station-master at Lonauli. 

To that oflieiid she was but a guai-d's daughter, 
and he would laugh in her face at such au 
unwari’an table interference. 

One thing she could and would do : she must 
know who was to be pointsman at the top of that 
awful precipice wiien lier lover’s train passed 
down tile incline. Sibyl (piiekly made her way 
to Lonauli Station, and sought out u foreman of 
platelayers to whose wife she had done many 
kindnesses. The man happened to he in tlie 
tool-shed, and gave lier his attention at once. 

The information she wanted was not in liis 
<lepartment ; but he knew where to obtain it, 
and ([uitikly returned to the shed, where Sibyl 
waited for him. 

‘The pointsman at the reversing station to- 
night should have been Simmons, Miss Hudson,’ 
the platelayer said ; ‘ but he lias exchtinged his 
turn, and his duty will be taken by Luke Oarnae. 

Carnac goes down by the fl.40 from here, ami 
will not come oU' till si.x o’clock to-inorrow 
morning.’ 

It was as she feared, then! Sibyl went back 
to the bungalow and sat herself down to think. 

Hour after liour went by, and she could come 
to no deteiniination. She did her best to per- 
suade herself that there were no real grounds for 
apprehension, and she went about her u.sual 
occupations in the hojie of stilling the anxiety that 
liad taken hold of her ; but ever and anon there 
recurre<l the vision of the yawning abyss -the 
terrible Valley of Sheitan, between which and 
her lover’s safety would stand but the jerk of 
a lever entrusted to the hands of his deadly foe. 

If only her fatlier were at home ! 

Tlie afternoon waned into evening. Sibyl 
heard tlie wliistle of the 0.40, ami knew that 
Caruac hud gone to his posL Eight, nine, ten 
o’clock passetl, and still Sibyl sat on, unable to 
retire for the night with any prosfiect of sleep, 
and yet undecided what course to take. At last, 
when the clock had struck eleven some time, she 
could bear the suspense Jio longer, and deter- 
mined to go down to Lonauli Station, and then 
lie guided by circumstances. The mail-train by 
which Ileygate was to travel was due at l.»onaun 
at 12. 10, and stopped there ten minutes to change 
engines before starting again on its journey down 
the incline. It was just possible she might 
BUinmon up courage to speak to the guard or the 
engine-driver, at tlie risk of being laughed at 
for her pains. It never crossed licr mind to 


speak to ^ , 

jestingly alluded^ C,* 
the pointsman bd‘^||| iC -tojr- • . , 

the young soldier woutfi 


euced by any real fear. ' v 

Pedro had retired to his hut in the compound < 


long ngo, BO Sibvl left the bungalow unobsePved.. 
The full moon liad risen, and nil the landscape 
was bathed in a soft mellow lij/lit. The stately 
palm-trees, the. groves of mangoes, and the white 
buildings of tlie sleeping village stood out clear 
as by day, casting long shadows across the silent 
bti'eet ; wliile far oil' the jagged peaks and bold 
escarpments of the Ohiit, glistening white in the 
pale beams, marked the descent of the great 
range into the valley below. Jt was even possible 
to trace tbe course of the railway line, here 
running threadliko along the brink of a mighty 
cha.sni, and there plunging into the bowels of the 
earth to reappear on some lofty viaduct, but 
tending downwards- ever downwards towards 
tin- lonely plateau where Luke Cai'iiac stood at 
till levers waiting for the approach of the mail- 
train. * ^ 

111 five minutes Sibyl was at the station. 
Looking at her watch, she saw that it was just 
midnight-- ten minutes befctt’e the tri^in was due. 
Again and again she tried* to nei vi^ herself to 
enter the station and lay her feai» before the 
station -muster, but again and again sh- saw that 
she had no case. How could she explain, except 
by saying that she was eugageci to Mr Heygute 
I ()f*the Westshire Kegimeni, who was in the train, 
and that she had refused the half-caste pointsman 
who was on duty down the incline ; that because 
of this complication she was positively certain 
that the pointsman would wreck the train and 
kill a hundred unofTeiKling pa.ssengers. She 
would be the laughing-stock of India, in the 
event of tlie train going down in safety ; and 
what was worse, her lover would have to share 

tlie ridicule. And yet 

While this was imssing and repassing through 
her mind, Sibyl had wandered into the locomo- 
tive yard, wliich was .situated on the side of the 
station neare.st the commencement of the incline, ! 
and conscM|nently farlhest fr«)m that which ^ the , 
train was approaching from Poona. Suddenly I 
her eyes fell upon a Holly- one of those minia- j 
ture trucks which platelayers use for transporting 
themselves and their tools from one. part of the I 
line to auothei’, and which are propelled on level | 
ground and up-hill by lever-power, and down- j 
hill by their own weight. The inspiration came i 
to Sibyl like a lla.sh, and as quickly was her 
resolution taken. She w ould go down th^ incline 
ill the trolly to the reversing station, and herself 
ensure by her presence the safety of the train. 
Wifh a w'itncss standing at his side, Luke Coi'nac 
would not dare the perpetration of a great crime. 
For ufUr-conseq lienees she cared nothing; her 
action would he accounted for as .a girlish freak, 
and she could go on in the train to Karjat, and 
return at the first opportunity. 

The trolly stood on ’ the metals close to the 
main line. Luckily for Sibyl’s project, the engine 
which w'a^ to be attached to the train was getting i 
up steam inside its shed, whence the driver could 
not see her. Otherwise, the yard was deserted. I 
Cautiously she pushed the trolly on to the^ main 
line, and, to her satisfaction, found that it ran 
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J} the comnience- 
trolly no longer 
it u linal push, Sibyl 
i^a%l W, .Jind began her journey. As she did 
^80, a whistle far a'way to the rear heralded the 
■apptT»ach of Jthe train to LonauU, and told her 
that she .hadta little over ten minutes’ start. 

Soon the trolly gathered speed as the gradients 
grew steeper, and Sibyl found herself flying along 
the dizzy track at a breakneck pace. One mo- 
ment she* was whirling along the brink of u 
sheer precipice over which a stone dropped : 
wouhl have fallen five hundred feet without | 
meeting an obstruction ; tlie next slie was j'ound- j 
ing a sharp t*.urve which suddenly plunged her i 
into the resounding gloom of a tunnel, only to ] 
come rushing out into tlie moonlight a moment i 
later high up on an archway spanning some rock- 
riven water-course. At last two-thirds of the 
distance was passed ; and after aiiotlier cufve and 
a short tunnel, the trolly would shoot out uii to 
, the narrow cornice-Uke ledge that approached j 
the reversing station.' Sibyl looked hack as she , 
entered the last tunnel, and high up the moun- I 
tain side, not two miles behind, she saw the glare 
of the engine comirg down the incline in hut | 
pursuit, '^•'hen and then only did the thought : 
of possible ciauger to herself, and uf the con.'se- ] 
quent failure of her purpose, strike her. Horror ; 
of horrors ! if Oarnac were in truth plotting mis- 
chief, she herself' would be the first victim, and 
would be powerless to save the train. She Was 
ignorant that there was a brake apparatus on tlie i 
trolly which would have slopped it at will. Sup- 
posing the half-caste had fixed the points so as 
to Connect the main line with the siding, the 
trolly would to a certainty go over the horrid 
brink. 

Down at the reversing station Luke Carnac 
stood with his hand on the switch, gazing up the 
niooulit track towards the mouth of the distant 
tunnel wliere the mail-train would appear. With 
H'ghastly smile on his swarthy feature.s, he pulled 
the lever which connected the line with the 
■ fatal siding instead of with the level ground of 
the. reversing station. Then, still chuckling to 
himself, he set the signals at ‘safety’ and waiteil 
for his revenge. The man was half-mad with 
rage anvl jealousy, and recked nothing of the fear- 
ful catastrophe he was about to cause. What 
mattered it to him so long as the mangled form 
of Lionel Heygate was among those relics of poor 
. humanity which another five minutes would send 
crashing down the mountain side ! I 

Sud<hjnly a faint rumbling in the distance told 
his pnictised ears that wheels were approaching 
along the metals. Bnt not a train, .surely ! The 
heavy mail-train would make more noise tlian 
, that Ten thousand furies, what could this 
ntean? What strange combination of circum- 
atances was this? That was no train, but only a 
tebily speeding down the incline towards him, 
aiM on it sui’ely that was a woman seated — ^a 
woman waving her hands and crying out wildly 
unintelligible words. By all the powers of dark- 
' ness, it 'Wae Sibyl, come to see her lover die. She 
must not be , sent over the precipice — not yet at 
l^ftst-^^er presehce there would double the sweet- 
lieas of his revenge. 

caught hold of the switch just in time 


to divert the trolly from the siding and send it 
spinning merrily along the level of tlie reversing 
station, whei’e it would come to a stand-still in a 
luiudred yards. 8o soon us it had Hashed past 
him, he ran as hard as he could in its wake. At 
all hazards he must tell Sibyl of his project, so 
that she should miss none of the agony of antici- 
pation, and he might the better gloat over her 
distress. The trolly ran nearly the length of the 
reversing station before it stopped, and he had 
only time to pant ojit, * T am going to send your 
lover over the clifi',’ when a loud wliistle told him 
that the train was approaching. In a second he 
remembered that in his excitement he had omitted 
to replace the points after turning the trolly into 
the reversing station. Unless he could reach the 
points in time, the train would glide safely on 
to the plateau, and his revenge would be lust to 
him. 

That was a wild race between tlie man and the 
train. Straining c.very nerve, (,’aniac rushed 
toward.s the switch, but the ground in the six-foot 
way was rough and stony, and he had to cross 
the line in front of the advnmdng train. As he 
sprang across the metal.s, with hand e.\ tended to 
grasp the lever, his foot slipped, and the engine 
was upon him. Crushing the fallen body as if 
in scorn, it went clanking and snorting over the 
point^ on to tlie safety of the pliiteuii. Luke 
Curnac’s plot had failed. 

The letter whiL-h Hudson had written to Iley- 
gate was found on tlie dead man’s body. AVhen 
the train went on again, Sibyl accompanied her 
lover to the station at tlie foot of the Uliut, and 
she watch(‘d him curiously as lie read the missive 
which hud been instrumental in saving his life. 
When lie liad finished, he haiideil the letter to 
Sibyl, and this is what she read : 

Deau Lionel — Ah you are about to return to 
England, 1 tliinlc it is due to you, after our very 
pleu-sant intimacy, to know wlio T really am. My 
name is Janie.s Heygate ; and 1 am your father’s 
first-c<)usiu, his grandfather having been my 
grandfather also. You will oblige me by c.on- 
veying my kind remembrances to vour father. 
Sir Gerald. He will remember the circumstances 
which led to my adopting my present mode of 
life after tlie unfortunate duel at Madras, The 
World acquitled me of blame ; but I could not 
forgive myself for the consequences of the ijuarrel 
that was thrust upon me, and I have therefore 
effaced myself. 'I have no desire to change my 
condition now, and 1 beg of you not to let this 
go beyond the family circle. — Wishing you a safe 
voyage and a speedy return, T continue to sign 
myself yours, James Hudson. 

‘ So you see I am really your second-cousin, 
Sibyl/;‘*said Lionel; ‘and your father is the 
Uaptain Heygate who mysteriously disappeared 
so long ago. I remember the story well. He 
W'tts, as he says, dragged into a duel with a 
quarrelsome brother-officer, and killed his man. 
But his remorse would not allow him to remain 
in the regiment, and he has not been heard of 
till this day.’ 

Sibyl sat silent, for she was thinking how glad 
she was that Lionel had not seen that letter till 
j after ho had asked her to be his wife. It was 
better, far better, to have been wooed and won 
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as Sibyl Hudson, tlie guard’s dauglitw- ; though 
■ «he rejoiced that her birth would not now be 
a source of reproach to her husband’s relations. 

But above all she was thaukiul that the letter 
had been written and afterwards abstracted, 
because otherwise she would never liuve supposed j 
that Carnac knew of her lovej’s Journey to Buin- 
bay, and the fears wliich led her to interrupt the | 
pointsiiian in liis fiendish woi k would never liave ! 
been aroused. As a matter of fact, Carnac bad ; 
obtained his information from a halCcaste friend 
in l‘oona — not, as will have be«u seen, from the ! 
letter - -and had laid his plans the day before. 
But this was not ascertained till after Lionel had ; 
returned to India, bringing the congratulations 
of tile family to his bride — the bride who met 
with a warm welcome from those stern aufocraC, 
tlie ‘ ladies of the reginieiit,’ as the Heroine of 
the Incliii’c. i 


NOTES ON BO All!) A MAN-0 LMVAB. 

On a Monday morning in tlnj spring of this year 
1 wuis in one of Her ^lajesty’s powerful ironclads, 
lying ill u large, harbour in tlie Mediterranean. 
It must have been aliout live a.m., and ,T was 
turniiig round for a liual nap, when my half- 
awakened .senses wore iuvadeil by the cry : 
‘Hand.s abandon .^bip.’ Still half a.sleep, 1 at 
first thought that some fearful mi'^hap mu.st have 
reached us, and it was not till J beard u knock 
at my cabin door and a voice saying, ‘They’ve 
piped it twice, .sir,’ that I was remindetl that tliis 
early hour had been ti.Ked on for exi'rcise in the 
rapid carrying out of what woul<l be necessary 
abould such an emergency arise us in my dreams 
I had pictured. Slipping on my clothes, I 
hurrieil on tleck, my ideas imt yet quite clear, 
with visions running through them of the ill- 
fated IJirken)mtfly and the gallant red-coated band 
oil her decks, steady iis on paiade, ‘preaenting 
arni.s’ as the aliip made her linul plunge — ami 
found the work of getting out the ship’s boats 
in full swing, the engine rattling away as each 
was rai.sed from its cradle and lowere*! into the 
wate.r along, side, to be at once taken in liand by 
a portion of its cre.w, who rapidly and without 
confusion provide the stores and provisions— 
lanterirs uinl candles, sjjirit-brealiers, boxes of 
biscuits and tinned meats, ‘boats’ bags,’ with 
small uj'ticles for boat’s use, and pfiss tlieru into 
the boat, while the coxswain examiiie.s bis water- 
breakers and sees them filled with fresli water. 
A carpenter and a signalman, the one with his 
tools, the other with liia Ihig.s, get into each bout. 
The payma.ster, with hi.s assistants cai-rying the 
bags of gold in bis charge. Joins those ofKccrs 
whoso dntie.s do m>t cull them elsewliere in the 
principal steamboiit, which bus got in its coal and 
water already and lias steam up ; and the Medi* 
cal Staff follow the sick, who on the first sound 
of alarm have been pai.ssed in theii’ cots into the 
roomy mitter told off for their use. ' 

All being ready, the word ‘ Clear ship ’ is given ; | 
and each party, rapidly mustering on. deck near ; 
its appointed boat, pn.sse.s out of the ship, wbicli j 
is left, noble and (leserted, denuded of every .sign ^ 
of the teeming life on her decks ten minutes 
before. The last to go over the side is the 
Captain, who takes charge of this little army 


let loose 

inspects as thcygtj,.,,^ 
witli tlieU- couiplej>|^ 
officers and men, mow 








before, were unconsciously asleep iu ffiOr hw« 
mocks, " . 

The next morviing I was again fated to* be 
roused at an early hour, tliougb u lUtle fartlier 
from the middle of the night* tliun the day 
previous. As I was lliinkiug vbtlber it was not 
time for me to turn out^and wondering why my 
bath was not set out in its uccusLunied place, the 
wild clang of the firebell, followed by the bugle 
cull to attention, and the annoLmcement, ‘ Fire 
iu tlie engine-room fiat,’ came on my ears. To 
tumble on a few clothes was the work of a 
moment ; but by the time I emerge from my 
cabin, half the men are at their stations, lj(;seb 
are .‘JCieM'ed on, biancli-pipes are fixed, hatchways 
a;*d \mtprtighl door-s closed, and all communica- 
tion wilji the seat of the supposed fire cut off’; 
while in another minute a couple of hundred 
mcii are forcing round the pnmp-cranks and the 
Water is pouring out tlirough the Jioses. The 
.‘'l)irit and store room.s have been J<;ch eel,* their 
keys taken in cliurge by u re.spoiisible officer, and 
sentries ])osted on them and on the ship’s boats ; 
and in two miiiutcH every piwder nui^azine in 
the shij) would have been full wrier if 
leijuired. 

That same evening I w^as to have aliotlu i sur- 
pri.stf— mv fiist experience of ni 4 {bt (iUHrter.s, or 
general All to action at niglit. Miunight had 
jn.st struck (dglit hells of the first watch, and I 
was sitting in my cabin in ‘pyjamas’ and slippers 
lini.-bing off' my daily coutiibution to the bi- 
weekl> budget sent home, and tiiinking of laying 
my bead on the pillow, when iliere rung out 
on the still night-air that portent call to arms, 
the thrilling ‘Action’ bugle. Wlien 1 gel to the 
buttery deck I meet tlie liaif-aMake sailors and 
murines, running along in bare feet witli tlieir 
laslied-up bamiiKH'k.s under their uriiis, to be put 
away clear of the working of the guns. Electria 
lights aiti got ready and turned on, guns cast 
louse, ammunition brouglit up from below, big 
guns in their turrets whir round to where the 
search-light shows the advancing enemy. In 
ten minutes from the first alarm, when men vvere 
asleep in their hammocks, every gun is loaded 
and on its required bearing, and the ship is com- 
pletely prepared for fighting. The exercise being 
tA’er, lighting gear returns to its normal repose, 
hammocks are brought out again and mislung, 
and we adjourn to the wardroom, command 
sartline sandwiclies— the dish dc riyvmr oi^ such 
oci-asions — f]’:nn the sleepy steward, and with a 
little refrebliment of a fluid nature to assist, fall 
to discussing the delinquencies of our sister-ships 
in the fleet, while each pi'esent endeavours to 
explain how by a mysterious intuition he. himself, 
if no one else, was quite certain all the evening 
that on t.hi.H particular mght this exercise woulu 
be jiractised, and that u was no surprise to him 
— oil, no ! 

But after so much work, a holiday. Thursday 
altei noon in the British navy is the sailoFs half- 
holitlay. On that day no w'ork is done on hoard 
from noon till after supper at jRve p.m. The 
commander ceases from troubling and the blue- 
jacket is at rest. Men can do as they please the 


(»itern a 


6rs have their 
I and the spit- 


being peremp- 

tonly^i^(hvVU tki the close of the dinner hour ; 

I wbile tih^(nfficer of the watch, paraphrasing Gray’s ■ 
[ lines, can say : ‘The ship is loft to stillness and j 
to MIC.’ Repose, indeed, has ^ possession of the 
ship. The* nrst-lieuteuant to-day puts tisidc his 
soap and soda, 'and is content to leave in peace 
his army of scrubbers, while he thinks compla- 
cently over the morning’^ inspection of his snow- 
white docks and bright paint- work. The lieu- 
tenants of divisions forget their usual occuputiou 
of overhauling ‘ bags ’ — recej»tacles doing duty as 
cupboards and travelling chests for the seamen’s 
kits, always to he kept up to service pitcli— as, 
with kit-book and footrule in hand, they number 
the articles, seeing that everything is regulation 
size, with exact width of braid and depth of 
collar — calling from a sailor once the -.r.-mardii 
gotto wee: ‘When we mi/ that we are m(jhif«>nn, 
we deceive ourselves, and the truth is not in 
us.’ ( 

Officers sit abou't in easy-chairs, the latest 
paper or a novel in their hands, pipes between 
their teeth, eyes gradually closing. Hands below 
are taking a rare ‘.stretch olf the laml,’ lying any- 
where, ift all attitiUes, with a coat, an iroix ring, 
a coil of rope for pillow, sleeping, reading, yarn- 
ing to each other in low voices. All is peace- 
even the master-at-arms has one eye shut. IleiH; 
and there the# sootliing hum of the sewing- 
machine is heard, or an industrious sailor is .^een 
at work tailoring— cutting out, piecing together, 
and making up a pair of those naxiny trousers, 
the width of whose extremities and tightneas of 
upper region are the especial pride of the wearer ; 
i or an old hand is «it work netting a pair of twine 
curtains, the ship substitute for those niece-rugs 
of variegated pattern beloved by the old soldier 
on shore. The voice of the bo’sun’s mate is stilled 
between decks, and the buglers have laid aside 
their instruments, all but he of the wat<di, who 
with one hand always on his bugle, stands idly 
on his post, letting his tlioughts wander to the 
home he left behind him when he enlisted under 
the Globe and Laiu*els, and the day when he 
promised to ‘ serve Her Majesty, Her Heirs, an<l 
Successors ns a Marine for a period of sixteen 
years.* (Buglers enlist at fourteen years of age.) 
The engines alope will not rest, but steaxlily, 
monotonously, throb out their beat by beat as tlie 
ship glides on througli the cxilm waters, adding 
mile to mile of her way. 

And so the afternoon passes on. Men give a 
Btretc}i, a shake, life once more appears between 
dec^ piped, and another week’s work 

begins. The Thursday afternoon, or Make-and- 
Heud-Clotlies-Day, as it is called, is a time whose 
sanctity is never violated, and whose repose is 
complete. 

Each afternoon at sea the ship is hove-to and 
hands are piped to bathe ; a boat is lowered, and 
the water is soon a seething mass of heads. In 
board again, a game of cricket or rounders on tlio 
flUarterdock winds up our afternoon. In this 
gunroom essehtUUy takes the lead. A net 
is tigged, above the ship’s side to prevent too 


the afternoon watch of twisted spun yarn— ’is pro- 
vided. We pick up sides ; and for an liour or 
two a wildly invigorating and enthusiastic game 
[ is kept up, additional zest being afforded by the 
many obstacles all over our cricket-ground, such 
I U.S guns, hatchways, and windsails, which cause 
the fiiinie <lelig]itful uncertainty as to the final 
<lirectiou of a ball as is given by the pepper pot 
in a fives court. Besides the ordinary rules for 
the fall of a wicket, one additional is of universal 
acceptance- the batsman who shall hit a ball 
overboard is at once declared out — and, 1 may 
add, takes with him no small invective from the 
other players. 

Ill the evening we have a dinner-party. The 
wardroom oflicers liave requested the pleasure ot 
the ea] (tain’s ct>mj>any, and several officers from 
the gunroom have been invited to meet bim. Tht 
guests are received with the ordinary salutatiom 
of slioi e-life : ‘How do you do, sii- ‘Glad h 
see you, old clia]).’ ‘Have a slierry and ItiUers? 
—as if we hadn’t all ])aited but a (jimrter of nr 
hour previously, after liaviiig spent the wlioh 
day and the whole of many, many days before 
tliis in the closest of company. We take oui 
seats ; the clniplaiu says grace ; dinner is com^ 
menced ; the baud plays its cheeriest melodies 
ami after tlic (Queen’s liealtli has been drunk anc 
coffee passed I'oiind, guests anti hosts adjouj-n t( 
smoke, ])lay whist, listen to the bund, oj- discusi 
the never-ending points of intertjst \\liich nava 
officers iminage to keep fresh even to the em 
of the close intercourse of a three years’ com 


4 gre«jr^n expenditure of ball^. Two buckets of 
sand ore placed to receive the wickets, and a 
anpply of bats and balls— the latter made duiing 


THE MONTH: 

H C I K N C 15 A N 1) A K ’1’ S. 

A VKUV important xiart of our naval defences if 
compivhemled under the term ‘Armour-plates, 
without which our modern ships of war wouh 
be impossible. Hitherto, these plates have heei 
made in this coiuitiy of steel ; but favoiuabh 
reports from America of the new ‘ Iligh-carboi 
Nickel llarveyised Armour’ have recently in 
duced our Admiralty autlnuities to test this nev 
material. Messrs Vickers & Co. of Sheffield wen 
commissioned to produce a nickel steel plate hj 
the Harvey process ; and the plate thus made wai 
recently pul to the test at roif-smouth. Thi. 
plate, measuring six feet by eiglit feet, U'ith i 
thickness of Uui and a half inclies, was fired a 
with different projectiles, live shots in all heinj 
aimed at different parts of its sm fucCT The resul 
justified the favourable reports which had previ 
ously been weceived concerning the new plates 
The shots indented the metal, and either broki 
up or imbedded themselves in tlie armour ; hii 
not a 'single crack was produced.* It is believet 
that some of our war-vessels, which by reason o 
the thinness of their armour are regarded a 
obsolete, may once more bo regenerated by receiv 
ing n covering of the new material. 

The inangurntion of a telephone line betweei 
New York and Chicago, wliich has renderei 
conversation possible between two cities whicl 
are nearly one thousand miles apart, is an even 
worthy of being recorded. It is interesting t< 
note that Professor Bell, to whom the moden 
science of telephony is chieffy due, was one o. 
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the first to talk throUf;h this loii" line of com- 
mimicfitiou. A photograph of the Professor in 
the act of talking to the receiver, surrotinded 
many well-known men of science, was taken by 
flnjsh-light, and has been reproduced as an illus- 
tration ill one of the New York journals devoted 
' to things electrical. 

!*» The snovv-sweener is a very useful and neces- 
-f eary adjunct to the electric railways which are 
iJ now becoming so common in the cities of the 
. United States. The sweeper consi,sts of a car to 
whirli are attached at eitiier end revolving steed 
bKifihes, which are goarcnl to tlie motor which 
drives tlie vehicle. I’he cylindrical brushes 
revolve at a rapid rate, and Hcattm* the snow to 
' the side of the line, leaving a clear track for the 
trains wliich follow. There is ilecidedly a want 
of something of the kind on our railways in this 
country, and it is easy to imagine that a device 
of the same kind to work % steam could be*" 
constructed witliout much ditUcidly. 

Dr T’eterson and Mr A. E. Keniielly have been 
carrying out some experiments at the Edison 
Laboratory, says the Scinitijic .'Daencua, witli a 
view to determine wliether any tliurajieiitic eifeets 
result from the application of magnetism to tlie 
animal system. Ibanoving tlie armature from a 
powerful dynamo (its magnets being exciteil, we 
presume, by another machine), a dog wa.y con- 
linod in the vacant s]mce for a period of live 
hours. When the animal was set at liberty, he 
seemed to be not in the lea.st all'ected, except that 
he exhibited much joy at being again at lilierty. 
The next prisoner was a buy, who was .dso quite 
unaffected by tile powerful magnetic field in 
which lie was placed. From these txperiments, 
it is a.ssumed that the human organism i.s quite 
• unaffected by the most powerful magnets known 
to science. Were it otherwise, we .sliould probably 
have lioard long ago of the effects produced upon 
the many hundred peraoii-s who are daily engaged 
in temling dynamo-machines. 

Another great railway across Canada is in 
contemplation. The new road, which would be 
called the Canada Western Railway, would have 
a length of more tliaii one thousand milc.s, and 
would open up thonsands of miles of valuable 
grazing, timhi*r, and mining lands. Tlie cost is 
estimated at five million six hundred thoimnd 
pounds, an<l the promotei’s believe tliat the sale 
of lands mljoiniiig the railway, together with the 
cash sub.sidy of the Dominion Government of 
si.x hundred and forty pounds per mile, w-ould 
produce not far from double tliat amount. 
Possibly they lose .sight of the circumstance, of 
wliich we have had so many painful instances 
of late years, that estimates for big engineering 
feats are untru.stworthy. 

One of the latest developments of the ‘coin in 
the slot’ device is an automatic railway-ticket 
selling- machine. It has for some little time been 
in use on the Berlin City and District Railway, 
and is said to give snti.sfaction to the public as 
well as the railway company. 

Br'tish dairy-farmers will probably not be too 
well pleased to learn that the fir.st instalment of 
thii season’s Australian butter lias arrived in this 
country in fine condition, and that consumers are 
’promised for the next four or five months a con- 
signinent of about one hundred tons per week 
from the antipodes. Experience shows tlmt it is 


not necessary 
but that it will kt 
cool chamber. ^ * 

A process of a very promising desclJwiRir had 
been patented by Mr Frank .Shuman i^hila^ 

I delphia by which hti produces* a material called - 
j wire-glass. The iKsw material consi.sts of a s)fGet 
' of glass, in which in coiuse of maimfacture is 
[ enclosed a layer of wdre-gauze.* The metallic 
gauze is literally imbedded and hermetically 
sealed within the glfte«, and muII stand any 
amount of rough usage without breaking. The 
new material can be made of variou.s thicknesses, 
and in sheets of lai'ge size ; and there is little 
doubt that it will prove a valuable substance for 
skyliglits, roofs of railway stations, horticultural 
buildings, and will find employment in ii variety 
of ways. Windows made of tlie material will be 
bui;s;lur-proof, and will be resistant enough to 
luv^jlibgress of a pi-stol bullet. The Ameri- 
can Wi^-j^s Company of Tacony, Phibidcdphia, 
which has bV‘h'*forme(l to develop the new inven- 
tion, hope, by the beginning of next year, to be 
' turning out five thousand square feet of,>wire- 
ghiss pel' day. 

An intere.^ting paper is contributed to Sckuce 
by Dr Gibbs, who has been quaking an inquiry 
into the food of the liiimmiiig^'birds of Michigan. 
'rhe.se birds art) not in.«ectivorous, jts has been 
supposed ; and although the author thinks that 
tliey may eat insects if llowers be scarc'' there is 
no rooin^for question that their ftormal nourish- 
mefit is derived from honey. 

'J'he hydrophone is an ingenious telephonic 
instrument wliich Mill give audible and visible 
.signs of the approach during the night, or in 
foggy weather, of u torpeilo bout or other hostile 
Vessel, and has been designed for the protection 
of roadsteads and liarboure. It consi.sts of two 
parts, one of which is sunk at any chosen spot 
in the water, at a depth of from five to fifteen 
I fathom.'^ ; the other part being on shore, and 
joined to it.'^ fellow by electrical cable. A vibra- 
' tory apparatus i.s contained in the submerged 
part oi the iiistniiiu'iit, ami this is of such a 
sensitive nature that it will move in sympathy 
with the pulsations of the propellers of any vefjpel 
within the radius of a mile. This device has 
recently formed the subject of experiments by 
! our War Department ut Fortsmoutii, n»d has 
been found to give satisfactory results. The 
inventor of tlie instrument is t’aptain M‘Evoy, 
who hopes to employ it to w'arn vessels of their 
proximity to dangerous coasts, ns w'cll os for war- 
like purpo.ses. 

It is well known that n floral clock tan be 
made by selecting certain flowers which close 
their petals with some iqiproach to regularity at 
certain hours of tlie day. But a floral clock of 
another kiml has recently been started at Paris. 
A circular plot of ground thirty feet in diameter 
forma the dial of this strange timepiece, and 
flowers are so arianged upon it in plots as to 
make the figures and minute marks stand out 
upon it as clearly as upon an ordinary clock 
face. The two hands which move over this 
highly ornuinentJil dial are also covered with 
growing flow'ers from end to end, and motive- 
power is provided for them by means of a small 
turbine concealed beneath the ground. 

In a paper recently read before th^ American 


'^**^yiKaTfcifc™^ 

f:^iv^B?3|l^^jy||^i' ‘^rfrrt - A. F. Sears 
ardency of different 
,tnbtivy^^OT»^t\jf*^oreec^ <.riim\vay s. Accord ing 

to this^fentleman, who lias made a study of the 
, subject dWlt with, haulage by horses is the most 
expensive. Next in ov(ler comes electricity, ' 
wliere, in spite of all precautions, a large quantity 
of the stefam ;;enerating power must nni to 
waste. Cable roads co'me next in order of* cheap- 
ness ; but these arc not recommended except for 
steep gradients, where often no other form of 
haulage is available. Lastly, as the cheapest, 
comes steam ; but here there is the disadvantage 
that the engine is necessarily heavy, and has to 
bear the additional weight of fuel and water. 
Two other systems Mr Sears believes are promis- 
ing — namely, engines moved by rompre.sse<l aii', 
and those actuated by steam ‘from w/dcu- charged 
at high temperature at convenient statiop,*^ 
route.’ We are not aware that this Ifn'^'InetnoVl 
has been brought to practical teap; (mit with 
regard to compressed aii-, the J^yhtem w^as tried 
for some months on^one of the London LrannLiy-s 
but the cars have now been witlnlrawn, and tin* 
line is worked by horses. Thi.s KkiIcs as if the 
compre.ssed-air method is less satisfactory in 
practice than it aprscars to he in theory. 

Some wonths ago, when the last giraffe at 
the Zoological Oar<lens (T^ondoii) died, it was 
reported that the animal could not be replaced 
until the Mahdists once more opened the Sou- 
dan. But it fi'’onld seem from letters ndiich a 
correspondent has communicated to tlie Thnrs 
that the habitat of the giraffe is not so circum- 
scribed as was imagined. The letters were 
written by Mr W. Kllerton Fry, ut present 
.eiyoying a trip to the Victoria Falls of the 
Zambesi River, and he tolls of having seen and 
met with the tracks of many girafh^s. niay 
therefore hope that the giniffe houses at the 
Zoological Gardens are not d<‘aLiued to remain 
untcnanttKl for long. A good specimen of the 
animal is worth about five hundred pounds, and 
this price is sure to attract the altontinn of 
hunters of big game to the district indicated in 
Mr Fry’s letters. 

The history of Arctic exploration is a record 
of heroism, self-sacrifice, coupled with dismal 
failure, and it is to be hope.d that the new 
enterprise of Dr Nansen, of wdiich he gave the 
details to the Royal Geographical Society a 
few weeks ago, has a better chance of success 
. than previous attempts to reach the ice-girdled 
Pole. Hia scheme is a comparativedy simple one. 
Starting next spring in a vessel specially con- 1 
structud to withstand the pressure of the ice, ! 
he will endeavour to be carried acro.ss the Polar ! 
region by the current which he a.sserts is con- * 
i stantly running from the north of Siberia to , 
, Fmnz Josef Land. Drifting with the ice, instead 
of, Attempting to force a passage throngli it, he 
5 lic^s to be carried in the nee<led direction. The 
only difficulty which he seems to anticipate will 
. be to get within th? influence of the current 
{ rjaferrei^ to, * Dr Nansen’s wonderful journey 
f aorOes vjfreenland has already proved his fitness 
Lfor the Undertaking, and all will wish him God- 
repeal in on expedition of such hardship and 
; dauber. ^ ‘ 

L A remarkable eteem-launch, probably the 
I' iMatest veHel of ite dlase which has ever been 
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built, was recently de.stroyed by fire at Pliila- 
delphia. The nieasuremciits of this vessel were 
as follows — lengtli fifty feet, beam six and a half 
feet, displacement four tons, and draught fifteen 
inches. Its engine W'as of one hundred and sixty 
horse-power, and its two-hla<led screw worked at 
five hundred and fifty revolutions per minute. 
The speed attained by the launch was nearly 
thirty miles an lionr, and its builders liope to 
replace it by amdlier vessel of superior att.ain- 
I rnents in this respect. 

I The Direi'lor of the Meteorological service in 
i Canada has in a recc'iit h'epoit urged upon the 
I authorities the ne<'essity for periodiciil inspection 
of the diderent sUitions nmler his contiol, and 
' the in.strnction of employees iu the u.«e of the 
' v.^rious insirumenls required. He points out that 
I in rjrjHit Britain and Ireland the stations in com- 
' municution with l.ondon are constantly inspected, 

I .‘ind in that way kept in a state of etlicimcy -aml 
: tliat it has been proved here and elsewhere that 
' only under sudi conditions can trustworthy and 
I satisfactory results he attained. lie urges upon 
' his Government the advisability of devoting funds 
I to this pnipose. 

j At a recent nieeling of the FieM Niituialists’ 
! Club of Victoria, it was shown lliat rain making 
' experiments are not unknown among savage 
! peoples ; that is to .say if a superstitious practice 
' can he dignified by the name of experiment. 
' Among certain tribes f)f Central Australia a belief 
' prevail.s that drouglits are caused l)y the swallow- 
I iiig up of all nvailuhle moi.^-ture by a ‘rain-devil,’ 
’ and that the occurrence of rain can (’uly be tlierc- 
* after possible by the. capture of tlie demon, who 
! must be made to disgorge. In or^lcr that this 
I evil spirit may be tiacked without detection, the 
I rain-mjd\er is equipped with feather hoot.«, so 
! that hi.s footfalls may be noiseless. A pair of 
i these boots was exhibiteil at tlie meeting referred 

I 

Now that the electric light for domestic pur- 
' poses has come within tlie houndary line of 
j things practical, every one is iinxions to know 
I its cost as compare<l with the forms of illiiinina- 
! tion it is superseding. Some in formal ion upon 
' this important point is afforded by a Presidential 
addr('S.s delivered last month before the Junior 
Engineering Society liy Dr John Hopkinson. He 
estimates the initial cost of supplying a niimher 
of customers from a central station at eleven 
nouiids per annum for every kilowatt that is, 
tor every unit' per hour. After this in.^-tallution 
the cost will not be very much more than one 
halfpenny per unit. This estimate is either 
wrong, or the companies who are charging their 
customers sevenpeiice per unit ore seeking an 
inordinate profit. In one case in London the 
parish authorities have theins(dvea undertaken 
to supply the district under their control with 
electricity, and the enterprise is said to be a 
successful one. In this case the price charged 
to conaiuners is tlireepcnce per unit. 

An instrument called a Schiscophone has 
recently been presented to the Paris Academy 
of Sciences by M. do Place. Its purpose is to 
afford indications of the existence of any unseen 
or internal flaws in a mass of irf)n or steel, and 
would be invaluable in te.sting the soundness 
of girders or crank axles. It has a strong 
analogy to the induction balance invented some 
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years ago by Professor Hughes of microphone j tion of the 



fame. I Bos»nt and Leroy 

In many of our manufacturing districts the ; Actdemy of Sciences on ,1!^ 
streams are polluted to such an exknt that they ' singular marks fouml on the I . 
have, all the appearance of being rivers of ink. ' had been killed by a stroke of'.i/g. 

It lias been lately pointed out by a contemporary | marks were accounted for on the sifjJpSlit ion, that* 
that in Algeria, Spain, and India, there are rivers .the electricity in ..its pa.ssage through ihe |b*dy ■ 
which are not only inky in appearance, but had forced the blood into the vesaele 4 >f the skiti, 
have the same chemical composition and valuable ' and thus made all the ramifiAitions of those 
qualities of true ink. They are produced when I vessels visible at the surface. The reporter.*?, in 
a Rtroam strongly impregnated with iron com- i fact, adopted the theory of M. .Besile, who had 
bines with one flowing through a peaty district, | exam ineif the case medically namely, that the 
the gallic acid in tlie hitter forming with the iron ' effect was due to the irruption of blood iu the 
a true ink which can be used for writing pur- * vessels of the skin, producing an effect like that 
po.ses. 'of an injection. .M. Arago adopted a .similar 

By international agi-eement, the use of ex- | explanation in a case which oceurre<l in France 
plo.sive bullets in warfare is forbidden, and the in duly 1841, when two persons standing near 
prohibition i.s creditable to civilisation. P.ut the | a poplar tiZ*e W’ere struck by lightning, and on 
new Lebel rifle bullet-- wliich is now the adopted ' tlie breast /of each were found rainified marks 
weapon (if the French army, and has been nsedZ.-’ , Jke the leaves of the poplar, 
lattdy in Dahomey - is said to inflict wound.s | Casea h>r^^thi8 kind continued to be repeate<l 

iie\Vp"per8 


<[uite as terrible as any possible by the u.sc of in the ne\Vp"per8 dowm to the year 1862. 
exi»loaive. projectiles, the rending action on the ! Omj was given in the Times of September 8, 
bnnian body i.s said to be truly horrible, and the ' a.s having occurred at Whalley Kange,., near 
penetrating powiu' i.s so great that a tree of evaui Manchesbfr. A boy had taken refuge under 
large dimensions forms no jirolectinn for a man a tree, when it w'a.s atriuik by lightning, and 
concealed behind its trunk. It is evident, if ihi.s there wa.s found on the hoy’s body ‘a per- 
be true, that «>ne such bullet might kill three or feet image of the tree, the libres, lej^ves, and 
four men if* they ba}ip(uied to bo within the line braiiclm.s being iv.prodnced with ^^lotographic 
of fire. accuracy.’ 'I'he Meteorological Society t-ud the 

Sonic years ago there, was a defailed Report in ' liiedical j)apers also published fluch cns'*?. fine 
one of tla* American papei's of a man having been ! siich wa.s given in the Ltived iiigil.N;'), in which 
killed by a meteorite, 'riic nniii’.s name was ; ranified figures were traced from tlie trunk down 
given, tlie e.vaet .sp(;l where the fatality occurred ! both limbs of the patient, bo regular as to l<)ad 
was described, and the meteorite was said to have | to a conclusion ‘that the phenomenon mnstfhfive 
struck its victim ‘just under or on the right ; been regulated by some fixed law.’ (.’ascs al.^o 
shoulder, passing obliquely through him to just i occurred iu whicli these ramified figures were 
above Iho left hip.’ The stone was de.scribed as impre.<.«ed on a man’s body, under cirwpnstances 
being of about tlie size of a wooden water-bucket, i in which no tree wa.s present, as in the Lancet 
and its composition was stated. The ^cicntijic ! ca.s(‘. Hence it seemed to me probable that these 
Anierica7i now states that the occurrence never j mark.s vvin’e due to the fiery hand of the lightning 
took place, and tliat the ctory was invented by a , itself ; and it appeared likely tliat if 1 could 
reporter. There i.s C(>rtainly nothing impo.-^.siljle j reproduce on ;iny given surface tlie form {is.suined 
in such an event as tliat dcs(,:ribed, and it is by the di.srnptive discharge of a Leyden jar, 1 
somewhat cmaous that a death from a meteoric i should have a miniature representation of the 
stone has never been recorded. i pas.sngc of a lla.^li of lightning. With thi.s cud 

I in view, I procured squares of common cro\yn 

* window glass, about four inches to the side, and 
steeped them iu a .strong solution of soap and 
' water ; and before making an experimeul, ^ plate 
I was taken out and wiped dry with a duster, thus 
In ChamhcTii’s Jovrnal for the IGth of July last, j leaving an exceedingly thin film of soap on the 
some effects of lightning are described, from a surface of the gla.'-s. A Leyden jar of about, 
work published in 1857 by M. Andres Poey, ' a nint capacity was charged, and the plate being 
Director of the Ob.servatory at Havana, entitled held by one corner, was brought up to the knob 
On the Photo(jra}thic Pjfeets of LUihtnimj. The of the jar, while one knob of the di.schgrging 
author supposed that wlien a per.son or an , rod was placed on the outer coating of the jar, 
animal is struck liy lightning, and certain marks ' and the other knob was brought opposite the 
are produced on the body, it is by the elec- | knob of the jar iu contact with the glass. The 
tricity photograph iiig the image of .some neigh- discharge pa.s.sed over the surface of the plate 
bourfng object on the living sniJace. In addition ! and over its edge t(% the upper knob of the dis- 


ON LIGHTNING FIGURES. 

ny (.’iiAiu.na Tomlinson, F.K.8., F.C.S. 


to the cases iiieiitioiied in your article, the fallow 
ing may lie (ub'd. At the village of Combe 


charging rod. On breathing ou the surface of 
the. plate, a trec-like figure, consisting of trunk, 


Hay, near Path, six sheep were repo.sing in a , branches, and spray, was beautifully made out, 
meadow surrounded by wood.s, when they were , because, wherev(‘r the electricity touched the 
struck by lightning and killed. ‘When the skins | plate, the soapy filnyiros burnt off, and the platfe 


wer.‘ taken from the animals, a fac-siniile of a rendered clrunicull^cletfii ; so that the breath 
portion of the surrounding soeiiery was visible condensed in watery lines on those parts, and 
on the inner surface of each skin.’ ! in minute globules of dew on the parts whew' 

Such statements as these, which were of fre- ] the film still remained. On the other side of the 
quent occurrence, did not fail to attract the atteu- 1 plate there was also a figure, but it ^lis marred 
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'*K British Assoc iatiorl"' at 
I read a paper befoi’e the 
j/'t]^yaMSjtlen^ on this subject, and exhibitcMl 
|fc%^piier 0*1 hiy figures. The Astronoiner-royal, 
pEigk'jip} in the chair, and he.eaid that ‘any one 
figures would pass for a tree all the world 
’ ov5^^!i.iter thfe meeting he continued to examine 
the fibres, and patting luc on the buck, said: 
*Yon diave settled this matter!’ My colleague, 
Professor Miller, of King’s College, on breathing 
on one of the plates, exclaimed: < There’s the 
tree capitally made out, bird’s nest, and all’ - 
referring to a little circular blot on one of the 
branches, which miglit easily be taken for a bird’s 
nest, as in one of M. Poey’s cases. 

The lightning that strikes is incorr^’tly termed 
a thunderbolt ; it is usually n near|y vertical, 
jagged, trembling lino of vivid lightj^^J^^'^AVii 
‘ribbon’ or ‘chain lightning.’ We have 
an inaccurate idea of the form a flanh of 
lightning from the stereotyped zigzags with w^ich 
artists- represent this terrible element. .Tuj)iter’.s 
thunderbolts have as conventional a form as the 
French carpenter’s scarf-joint, which lui names 
^traits de Jupiter^ but Nature does her work 
with mor/> fatal precision than these zigzags would 
I imply. Tl^ Meteorologicid Society of London 
I has some hundreds of photographs of lightning 
I discharges, impressed by the lightning itself on 
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the sensitive plates, and they are all of the same 
character as the figures produced by tlie discharge 
of H Leyden jar. 

There is a very curious point connected with 
the main discharge—namely, a number of branches 
or feelers are sent out, in order to find the line 
of least resistance,' or the easiest path for the 
I principal discharge. Thus, we read of seameu 
j and travellers, previous to the liphtning-stroke, 
j having the sensation of cobwebs being drawn over 
their faces, and hearing li^sing, crackling, roaring 
noises, and seeing brandies of idectric fire. This 
is precisely what takes place in the case of tlie 
I miniature fin.sh of lightning produced b^ the 
j Leyden jar. Bliould the glass plate be too thick, 
or its siii lacp loo good an insulator, or if the jar 
! be not fully charged, or the electricity deficient 
' in tension, the main discharge will not pass ; hut 
I there will be a brush discharge, producing these 
beautiful ramifications or feeleis which chalk 
I out, as it were, the principal line of ilischar'.e. 

, Jn some cases tliese raniilicatlons jiroduce a 
division of the discharge into two or tliree main 
' lines, corresponding with the hifinrations and 
trifurentions which are well known in the 
, thnnder-stoini, so that tlie same lightning .«ilrokev 
may strike two or even Ihree objects at once. Jn 
such ra.>-e.s, each jirincipal line is accoinpanie<l 
I with its own ramifications, whicli become more 
(lelicate as tliey .sjucud and more difficult to 
I define and delineate. 
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